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EDITOR’S COMMENT 


The publication of the initial number of a 
new volume of ASR typically marks the com- 
pletion of the terms of service of a cohort of 
Associate Editors, and this year is no excep- 
tion: Dwight Billings, Jere Cohen, Lawrence 
Cohen, Larry Isaac, Robert Kaufman, Lyn 
Lofland, Rachel Rosenfeld, and David Zaret 
have come to the end of their appointments. 
‘Each of these persons may well be happy to be 
out from under the demands I make of: Associ- 
ate Editors. I am not happy to see them go. 


Indeed, I feel somewhat shortchangéd, but it is” 


all of my own doing. 

The normal term of an Associate Editor is 
three years. Because my.predecessor as Editor 
of ASR was an interim appointment, he chose 
to ask a set of Associate Editors who had;al- 
ready served their complete terms to stay on 
the editorial board an additional year, rather 
than ‘‘burden’’ his successor with ap- 
pointments not of his own choosing. In order to 
provide for an orderly and equally incremented 
turnover of ASR’s editorial board, I opted to 
divide my initial set of nominees for that board 
into two sets, one of which was asked to serve 


a two- rather than a three-year term. It is that’ 


set which has now become emeritus. Collec- 
tively, they are an exceptionally talented and 
responsible crew, and my unhappiness is pre- 
cisely because of their abbreviated terms. 
Fortunately, I have a remedy available to me: 
an Editor of ASR may call upon whomever she 
or he chooses to act as an ad hoc reviewer of 
particular submissions. I intend to call on each 
of this cohort of departing Associate Editors, 
although common decency will not permit me 
to continue to make the demands of them that I 
made through their tenure in office. 

My sorrow over the loss of one set of Asso- 
ciate Editors is mitigated by the pleasure of 
welcoming its replacement. Karl Alexander, 
Alexander Hicks, Arne Kalleberg, Colin Lof- 
tin, Aldon Morris, Ann Statham, ‘Ivan 
Szelenyi, and Marta Tienda are new members 
of the editorial board—for a full three years. I 
suspect my successor as Editor will be as un- 
happy to see these persons leave office as I am 
to see their predecessors leave. 

While occasionally turned to for advice on 


policy matters, the primary responsibility of 


Associate Editors is as reviewers; they do a 


disproportionate’ share of the refereeing of 
materials submitted to the ASR. Ad hoc 
reviewers—I used 356 last year-——do the rest. I 
have a strong sense that the profession at large 
does not fully appreciate the time and effort, 
the dedication and professionalism, of those 
who serve as ASR reviewers, whether ad hoc 
or Associate Editors. Indeed, there seems to 
me to be far too many who uncritically accept 
as valid the myth of the reviewer as arrogant 


‘and arbitrary in the exercise of power to shape 


the content of journals in line with personal and 
idiosyncratic visions of the discipline, and as 
more given to insult and the venting of venom 
than serious and responsible critique and 
evaluation. 

I have no doubt that reviewers as described 
in this myth exist; in my experience they are 
rare. I assert flatly that no such appear among 
ASR’s Associate Editors. Every once in a 
while one appears among the ad hoc referees 
called upon, perhaps inevitably so, since never 
before utilized persons are continuously 
added. When one does appear, his or her name 
is excised from a roster of potential reviewers. 
Further, and this may be less widely appr 
ciated, I can and do ignore what such a rẹ- 
viewer has to say about the paper under/Te- 


ments to the author(s) of:the paper. 

Sometimes, of course, what I re 
sponsible review. and thus what in fi 
to an author is read by that author as irrespon- 
sible. There is no gainsaying the selectivity of 
perception and interpretation that converts one 
to the other. In the past, I havé chosen to | 
censor reviewers’ comments only ‘when these ` 
are obviously and egregiously out.of line, and 
will likely continue this practice. I/suspect that 
it is most reasonable to err on the’ side of risk- 
ing offending authors rather than depriving 
them of the potential benefits. of referees’ 
comments. Nevertheless, I apologize to those 
few authors who have found themselves of- 
fended by, as distinguished from in disagree- 
ment with, comments received ‘from referees. 


ERRATUM 


The following article was inadvertently omitted from the index for Volume 48, 
which appears in the December, 1983 issue of ASR: 


Griswold, Wendy The Devil’s Techniques: Cultural Legitimation and Social „ 


Change 


A corrected index appears at the end of this issue. 
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GENDER AND PARENTHOOD 


Marriage Rates 


A male surplus in the younger years, coupled 
with age hypergyny, might be expected to pro- 


duce higher marriage rates at younger ages for - 


women, but this is clearly not the contempo- 
rary pattern. Increasing educational attainment 
contributes to marital postponement, but even 
among those .in their late twenties, there has 
been a tripling of the proportion of women not 
married in 1980 compared to as short a time 
ago as 1967 (30 vs. 9 percent). Some portion of 
this increase is due fo the marriage squeeze 
twenty years after a period of rising fertility 
rates, which produces a shortage of males a 
few years older than females, but the remain- 
der represents voluntary postponement of mar- 
riage, an increase in preference for remaining 
unmarried, an increase in homosexuality, and 
` the toll of divorce which leads to fewer remar- 
riages among women than men. For men, so- 
cial acceptance of sex outside marriage, eco- 
nomic uncertainty facing new entrants to the 
labor force, and the knowledge that their 
chances for marriage are not drastically re- 
duced with age press for a- postponement of 
marriage to older ages. Masnick and Bane 
(1980) predict that by 1990, 48 percent of men 
in their late twenties will still be unmarried. 
Following a review of these trends, and the 
observation that for many women, from half to 
two-thirds of their adult lives will be without a 
husband, Davis and van den Oever (1982) sug- 
gest that marriage is “falling out of fashion.” 


Fertility 


It is not clear whether becoming a parent is 
also “falling out of fashion.” It is now generally 
accepted that the baby boom of the post- 
` World War II period is the anomaly calling for 
explanation, and not the drop in fertility rates 
since the late 1950s (Cherlin, 1981). Population 
growth continues with an “echo boom” as the 
tail end of the baby boom cohort moves 
through the childbearing years, but expecta- 
tions are that the “primary forces of social 
change conducive to later marriage and low 


fertility . will persist” (Westoff, 1983;99). The’ 


‘lifetime birth expectations of,young women are 
now below replacement level for their genera- 
tion, and employment status has only.a modest 


effect on these ‘birth expectations (National 


Center for Health Statistics, 1982):? 
But while familes are becoming smaller and 


recent research shows a desire to postpone’ ' 
parenthood after marriage (Knaub et al,, 1983), - 


2 As of June 1980, the lifetime birth expectations l 


of women aged 18 to 24 was 2023 births per 1000 
women (National Center for Health Statistics, 1982). - 


"3 


almost all adults take on parenting respon- 
sibilities at some point in their lives. There has 
been only a slight increase in voluntary child- 
lessness (Houseknecht, 1979; Veevers, 1979). 
Surveys among young women continue to 
show fewer than 10 percent enter adulthood 
with no expectation or desire for children 
(Blake, 1974, 1982). This figure may increase 
as public disapproval of childlessness softens 
(Blake, 1979). Huber and Spitze (1983) report a 
dramatic drop in the view that remaining 
childless is “selfish”: only 21 percent of the 
women in their 1978 sample took this view, 
while more than 70 percent endorsed it in sur- 
veys five years earlier.* 

The fertility trend worth watching concerns 
out-of-wedlock births. The overall rate of 
childbearing for unmarried women 15 to 44 
years of age (29.4 per 1000 women) is now the 
highest rate ever recorded and represents 18 
percent of all births. In the past, perhaps 
guided by an acceptance of Malinowski’s 
(1930) principle of legitimacy, sociologists 
tended to view out-of-wedlock births as an 
unfortunate consequence of economic 
hardship, sexual exploitation of women, family 
disorganization, and lack of access to con- 
traception and abortion. It has clearly not been 
seen as a pattern freely chosen by women. Yet 
such a trend has been in place for some time in 
Scandinavian countries (Westoff, 1978), where 
such births are not stigmatized, and unmarried 
mothers are not subjected to the “‘putdown” of 
characterizing their children as fatherless 
rather than as having a status derived from 
their mothers. Blake (1982) suggests a compa- 
rable trend is occurring in the United States. 

Little is known as yet about what proportion 
of these births are motivated by a desire for a 
child coupled with no wish for a spouse. One 
trend worth watching is the growth of sperm 
banks and artificial insemination. Most women 
who seek artificial insemination do so because 
of infertility on the part of their partners, but 
there are also women in their late twenties and 
early thirties with no Mr. Right on the horizon 
and strong desires for a child before. they run’ 
out of reproductive prime time. The Feminist 


3 Huber and Spitze are careful to point out that 


their item ‘asked whether a “couple” was selfish if 


’ they did not have at least one child, which may have 


lowered the disapproval rate compared to .earlier 


- studies that asked about a “woman” remaining 


childless. In the latter case, 86 percent of a 1973 
survey considered childless women selfish (Mason et 
al., 1976), compared to the 21 percent reported by 
Huber and Spitze. On the other hand, Huber points 
out that rapid opinion shifts do occur, and concludes 
there has probably been a reduction in social pres- 
sure to have children (Hubér and Spitze, 
1983: 135-37). 


re 


Women’s Health Center in Oakland, Califor- 
nia, added insemination:to its services in the 
fall of 1982 in response to local demand, and by 
the summer of 1983 close to one hundred 
women were being inseminated per month, 
one-third of them single women who wish chil- 
dren but not marriage (Bagne, 1983). Some 
proportion of this group are lesbian women, 
many in stable sexual relationships. The pur- 
posive choice of parenthood through artificial 
insemination and adoption by single women 
with economic independence is a trend worth 
monitoring in the future. 

_ There is little evidence, then, for the viéw 
that parenting is falling out of fashion, at least 
among women. What these trends do suggest is 
that we may be moving through a period during 
which parenting is being separated from mar- 
riage, as sex was separated from marriage in an 
earlier period. If this happens, there will be a 
widening gap in the proportion of each sex 
carrying family responsibilities. 


Household Composition 


The modal household in the United States has 
shifted from one headed by a marital pair rear- 
ing dependent age children to a household 
headed by a single adult (Kobrin, 1976a, 1976b; 
Masnick and Bane, 1980). Postponement of 
marriage, rising rates of separation and di- 
vorce, and longer years of widowhood have 
combined to effect an increase in single-adult- 
headed households, from 25 percent in 1960, to 
35 percent by 1975, and a projected 45 percent 
in 1990. The trend to independent residence is 
particularly striking among young adults. Mas- 
nick (1983) has recently shown that as late as 
1950, only 17 percent of unmarried women in 
their late 20s headed their own households; by 
1980 this had jumped to 60 percent. 

For an increasing proportion of well- 
educated young adults, there is now almost a 
decade between departure from their parents’ 
household and the formation of a marital 
-household. This moratorium from family living 
in early adulthood may eventually have posi- 
tive effects, in the sense of greater equity, upon 
gender roles in employment and household di- 
vision of labor, but less positive, if not negative 
effects, upon adjustment to parenthood. In- 
creasing proportions of women are acquiring 
economic and social self-sufficiency through 
career commitment and employment con- 
tinuity, which in turn reinforces independent 
political and social values and an expectation 
of equitable sharing of family and household 
responsibilities after marriage. By the same 
token, more young men are living on their own, 
acquiring competence (and, one hopes, taste) 
in the domestic skills they bring to marriage. 
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What is not clear is the impact of early adult 
independence for a couple’s ability to shift 
concerns from their own personal gratifications 
to a shared and greater concern for the welfare 
and care of children. Solo living may increase 
skills in household maintenance, cooking and 
clothes care, but it contributes nothing to skill 
in caring for a child, or placing the needs and 
desires of others above one’s own. Premarital 
independent living and postponement of 
childbearing after marriage may pave the way, 
for some couples, to an eventual decision to 
remain childless. That there may be greater 
difficulty when parenting is opted for was sug- 
gested in a pilot study of mine, in which late 
timing of parenthood was associated with 
greater reported difficulty in childrearing than 
early “on-time” parenting (Rossi, 1980a, 1980b). 

Looking back over these various demo- 
graphic trends suggests three general points 
relevant to the place of parenthood in individ- 
ual lives and the ambiance surrounding child- 
rearing in the larger society. For one, small 
families with closely spaced births, coupled 
with greatly extended life spans, means 
childbearing and -rearing have become trun- 
cated, sharply contracted as a phase of life that 
previously occupied a significant proportion of 
adulthood. Only one in four American house- 
holds now include even one dependent age 
child. On a societal level, this may carry with it 
an erosion of a major source of social integra- 
tion. Slater ([1964] 1974) pointed out twenty 
years ago that parenting serves social functions 
by linking dyads to the community. More re- 
cently Fischer et al. (1977) and O’Donnell 
(1983) found that parents in the active stages of 
childrearing are more involved in neighbor- 
hood and community affairs than childless or 
postparental adults. Looking ahead, children’s 
needs may have a lower priority on public 
agendas, since only a minority of political con- 
stituents will be rearing children, thus under- 
cutting the responsiveness of elected public 
officials to the needs of the very young. 

Second, there is a growing difference in the 
proportion of each sex that is carrying family 
responsibilities. Despite a slight shift toward 
shared or primary father custody of children, 
women overwhelmingly carry the major child- 
rearing responsibility following divorce. An 
increasing proportion of women are having 
children outside marriage, which implies a 
larger proportion of women than of men are 
tied into communal activities and institutions. 

This gender gap in embeddedness in the 
caring institutions of society also carries 
broader political and social deviance implica- 
tions. ‘One may not go as far as French social 
scientist Gaston Bouthol (1969), who argues 
that the best predictor of war is a surplus in the 
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number of young unattached males, but 
sociologists need no reminder that the same 
subpopulation group predominates in sexual 
violence, alcohol and drug abuse, crime and 
social deviance. Unattached males roam the 
interstices between socially cohesive groups, 
kill and are themselves killed and maimed, but 
the machine cultures of the West have shown 
no inventiveness in developing new social in- 
stitutions capable of providing individual loy- 
alty and social integration to replace the bonds 
of family. Our only answers have been armies 
and prisons. 


GENDER DIFFERENCES IN PARENTING 


There has been a significant shift in the lan- 
guage used in the social sciences to refer to 
human parenting. Twenty years ago’ parenting 
meant mothering, and studies either frankly 
labelled their subjects ‘“‘mothers,” or one 
quickly learned that all the subjects were 
women, though the title referred to parents. A 
decade ago, one began to see the label ‘‘care- 
giver,” presumably to project the notion that 
parenting can be done not only by fathers as 
well as mothers, but by nonparent surrogates 
too (Lewis and Rosenblum, 1974). By the 
1980s, the research literature has become 
richer and we can begin to compare fathering 
and mothering. 

Three types of research permit a close-up 
view of what it is that men do when they carry 
primary child care responsibility and how they 
differ from the more traditional circumstance 
of women carrying this responsibility. The first 
type is solo fathers, men whose wives died or 
who hold custody of their children following 
divorce; these studies permit us to compare 
solo fathering with the more prevalent pattern 
of solo mothering. The second type are men in 
nontraditional family circumstances— 
communal groups or social contract couples. 
The third type are men in intact marriages who 
carry primary child care responsibilities out of 
a commitment to marriage and parenthood as a 
full partnership. 


Solo Fathers 


The best research on solo fathering has been 
conducted in England, where Hipgrave (1981) 
estimated fathers were 12 percent of all solo 
parents. Three factors are found in common 
between solo fathers and solo mothers: a more 
restricted social life, a somewhat more demo- 
cratic style in family management, and when a 
new partner enters the domestic setting, some 
difficulty in deciding what responsibilities to 
delegate to the partner. Although solo mothers 
are far more apt to slip below the poverty level 
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than solo fathers, there is a considerable nega- 
tive impact on income for solo fathers as well. 
Hipgrave found half the men experienced a 
decline in income after taking on childrearing 
responsibilities, only 12 percent attributable to 
the loss of a wife’s earnings. In another study, 
some 35 percent of solo fathers left their jobs in 
order to meet their parental responsibilities for 
young children (George and’ Wilding, 1972). 
Most of the income drop was a direct result of 
increased parental responsibility: shifting to 
less demanding but lower-paying jobs; loss of 
overtime pay in order to mesh with children’s 
schedules; absenteeism to care for ill children; 
and a drop in social ties with business or pro- 
fessional associates that had increased income 
in the past. 

The problems of solo parenting differ for 
men and women. Solo fathers receive more 
volunteer help from friends and kin, probably 
because men are assumed to be less capable of 
childrearing than women, but when men do not 
receive unsolicited help and they need it, they 
are Jess apt to seek it out than solo mothers. 
Solo fathers make fewer new social contacts 
than solo mothers, because men make new 
contacts primarily through informal associa- 
tion with work colleagues, which they have 
little time for once they become solo parents. | 

Solo fathers show anxiety about their role 
just as solo mothers do, but on different 
grounds: many men report that although their 
children seemed to be faring well at the mo- 
ment, they expect trouble in future, some an- 
ticipating a “volcanic eruption” when their, 
children enter puberty. The men feel they fall 
down in providing intimate emotional support 
to their children, particularly their daughters, a 
finding also reported in American studies 
(Santrock and Warshak, 1979; Santrock et al., 
1982). Solo mothers’ anxiety centers on in- 
ability to maintain past living standards, and a 
breakdown of disciplinary control, particularly 
where sons are concerned. Discipline problems 
do not emerge in the experience of solo fathers, 
who follow stricter rules and are more consis- 
tent in disciplining their children. 

That there is some reality to these parental 
concerns is suggested by the changes that at- 
tend remarriage by solo parents. Daughters in 
solo-father households benefit with the entry of 
a stepmother—as sons do in solo-mother 
households with the entry of a stepfather. 
Wallerstein and Kelly (1980) report increased 
self-control and a growth of emotional maturity 
in boys who acquire stepfathers, and increased 
emotional maturity and subjective self- 
confidence for girls who acquire a stepmother. 
Hence it seems to be the absence of a same-sex 
parent that has a negative impact on children, 
while the kind of impact varies by gender. 


a 
Alternate Family Forms 


The best single study of the impact of alternate 
family forms upon child development is a lon- 
gitudinal study in Los Angeles that has run for 
six years, beginning with a first interview with 
the mothers in their third trimester of preg- 
nancy (Eiduson et al., 1982). Four family forms 
.are being studied for their impact on child de- 
velopment: communal living groups, unmar- 
ried social contract couples, unmarried solo 
mothers, and traditional’ two-parent families. 

Two findings hold for all four family types. 
One is a shift to greater social conventionality, 
predictable from the assumption that par- 
enthood ties adults more closely into social 
institutions. The reversion to more traditional 
gender roles that has been noted in other 
studies of the transition to parenthood (Ent- 
wistle and Doering, 1981; Fischer, 1979; 
Shapiro, 1979) is also found in the nontradi- 
tional family types in Eiduson’s study. The 
second pattern shown in all four family types is 
for the mother to provide the primary care for 
the children up to the age of eighteen months. 
Men entered the child care scene only when 
the child was walking and talking. 

The unmarried mothers in this study are of 
special interest because they consist of two 
distinct types: predictably, most are young 
women who accepted unintended pregnancies 
and kept their babies; the second type were 
nest-building women who become pregnant 
intentionally, who are well educated, hold 
good jobs and enjoy reasonable incomes—a 
first empirical example of the type discussed 
earlier. As a group, the solo mothers report a 
problem similar to that found in studies of di- 
vorced mothers, though their children are still 
too young to see its full ramifications: their 
sons verge on problem behavior more often 
than daughters or sons in the other three family 
types. In none of the family arrangement types 
have men played any significant role in child- 
rearing. Hence, marital styles seem more 
amenable to change than parenting styles. 


Egalitarian Fathers 


The most interesting study, for our purposes, 
of intact couples in which the father carried 
primary child care responsibility was con- 
ducted by Radin (1982) with middle-class 
Michigan couples with a child between three 
and six years of age. She compared families in 
which men took on primary child care while 
their wives worked or attended school with 
traditional couples in which women were the 
primary caregivers. Her interest in doing the 
study was to test whether it was sex or social 
role that explains the unique effects of fathers 
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on children and their different treatment of 
sons and daughters. 

One important finding from the Radin study 
is the absence of any differences between par- 
ents in egalitarian and traditional families on 
sex-role orientation (Bem scale) or strictness 
on a child-discipline measure of family rules. 
That may seem surprising until one notes that 
the children in egalitarian families perceive 
their fathers to be more forceful, assertive, and 
strict than children did from traditional 
families. It was the daily exposure to the 
egalitarian fathers that mattered, since these 
men followed the rules they felt important and 
enforced discipline on their children.* 
Traditional fathers were simply not ‘there to 
exercise the norms they espoused to the re- 
searcher. 

A second finding relevant to Radin’s major 
question concerning sex versus social role is a 
difference between men and women in the 
problems they experienced in their childrearing 
pattern. The majority of the egalitarian fathers 
reported personal costs in terms of impeded 
careers as their major problem, while the 
counterpart problem for their wives was loss of 
close. involvement with their children. This 
finding prompts Radin (1982:198) to conclude 
that “even when parents choose to violate sex 
role expectations, there are still internal pres- 
sures to fulfill the tasks for which they were 
socialized.” It is dubious whether these results 
merely reflect residual effects of prior so- 
cialization. 

Finally, there are decided contrasts in child 
outcome between the egalitarian and 
traditional patterns of childrearing: egalitarian 
fathers engage in more cognitive stimulation of 
both sons and daughters than occurs in 
traditional families. They engage in more direct 
teaching efforts and their children show the 
effect of such input from their fathers: children 
of egalitarian fathers scored higher on internal 
locus of control and on verbal intelligence than . 
did the children in traditional families. These 
children. were too young to test for arithmetic 
ability, but the results are consistent with Bil- 
ler’s finding that children of solo mothers score 
less well on mathematical aptitude tests than 
children in intact families (Biller, 1974). 

In none of the studies were primary care- 
giver fathers in charge of babies and toddlers. 
All the children were three years of age or 
older. Why 18 months of age is a significant 


4 G. Russell’s study of Australian couples (1982), 
comparable in many ways to Radin’s American 
study, also reports that both spouses in co-parenting 
couples consider.the father to have higher standards 
for child behavior and to be stricter in rule enforce- 
ment than men in traditional families. 
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watershed in paternal child care is not readily 
apparent, particularly since breast feeding is 
now a minor pattern in American infant feed- 
ing. Some clues are provided in qualitative 
material on a couple in LaRossa and LaRossa’s 
study (1981) of the transition to parenthood, 
unusual in that the husband was caring for an 
infant son on a regular basis. I will describe this 
case in some detail since it illustrates points I 
Shall elaborate on later. 

Stuart is a history professor who gave four 
mornings a week to infant care while his wife 
taught and an older child attended nursery 
school. The father reported things went well 
for the first three months, because the baby 
slept most of the morning and he could put in 


three hours on lecture preparations. As the . 


baby began to sleep less, trouble began, and 
Stuart reports he was unable to comfort the 
child. Asked about his feelings under such cir- 
cumstances, he reports he felt “anger,” ‘‘frus- 
tration,” “sometimes I go pound my fist on the 
wall or something like that.” 

By contrast, he takes increasing pleasure in 
his two-year-old daughter. In this passage from 
an interview, note what it is that delights 
Stuart: 


my older child now is verbal . . . she dresses 
herself, takes care of herself, goes to the 
bathroom by herself, everything, a more or 
less autonomous being . . 
that tremendously. (LaRossa and LaRossa, 
1981:193-94) 


The daughter’s skills.in-taking care of herself 
reduce the need for physical caregiving by the 
father; she is accessible to verbal communica- 
tion and her autonomy permits Stuart to get on 
with his own work. 

` Fathering for Stuart involves being in charge 
and teaching the child. This makes for a good 
part of his frustration in dealing with his infant 
son. As much as he is able to, he seems to 
avoid direct interaction. Asked what he does 
when the baby is awake, Stuart says: 


I try to do something constructive still, 
maybe a little reading or some project 
around the house . . . sometimes TIl be in 
here in the same room with him, other times 
TH just let him play by himself. (LaRossa 
and LaRossa, 1981:194) ` 


When the interviewer suggests Stuart seems 
not to interact much with his son, Stuart ex- 
plains: 


Uh, not on a continuous basis . . . I mean, I 
give him a bottle; he’s just learning to hold it 
up for himself now. I continually will teach 
him things or try to: how to hold his bottle, 
how to get it if it’s fallen over to one side. . . 


. and I just enjoy , 
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Right now I am trying to teach him how to 
roll over . . . he should know by now, but 
he’s got this funny way. He tries to roll over 
with his arms stuck straight out . . . also, I 
will interact with him . . . by trying out new 
toys. (LeRossa and LaRossa, 1981:195) 


Later in the interview, Stuart confesses to 
finding a “certain degeneracy” in himself. He 
reports that when the baby is too fussy to per- 
mit him to concentrate on his work, he invents 
little things to do “to sort of occupy my time.” 
Eating is one of these things, and he admits he 
has put on “fifteen or twenty pounds” since his 
son’s birth. 

` Most of the fathers in the LaRossa study did 
not even try to become significantly involved 
in the care of the newborn. The LaRossas use 
two concepts to capture the contrast between 
the mothers and fathers in their early induction 
to the parenting role: role distance and role 
embracement. They suggest men distance 
themselves from the parental role in early in- 
fant care: The men act clumsy when handling 
the baby and show less skill than they actually 
possess when in company. The fathers also 
tended to “‘reify” the baby, that is, act toward 
the infants as if they were “things” rather than 
persons they can interact with. 

Women; by contrast, tend to embrace the 
mother role, submerging themselves in the role 
and trying to act more skillfully than they in 
fact feel. Role-embracing mothers deny that 
one cannot interact with a baby, pointing out 
that one must simply interact on a largely non- 
verbal level. Hence the new mothers quickly 
gain the sense that the infant has ‘‘interper- 
sonal competence,” while fathers by and large 
see no such competence and prefer to relate to 
an older child. 

Were it the case that this gender difference in 
early parenting merely reflected the lesser op- 
portunity men have earlier in life from sibcare 
or babysitting to learn the skills involved in 
handling an infant, one would predict that 
second-time fathers feel more comfortable and 
become mcre involved in the care of the sec- 
ond infant than the first. Shapiro’s study (1979) 
does not confirm this expectation, however. 
Second-time fathers showed no effect of 
greater familiarity with babies: they were enam- 
ored with the growing abilities of their two 
and three year olds and left the new infant to 
the mother while they took over more of the 
care of the older child. Their wives encouraged 
this because they themselves felt more experi- 
enced in infant care by the second birth, and 
were pleased to have their husbands’ help with 
the older child while they enjoyed the new 
infants.‘ 


5 Entwisle and Doering (1981) found that 


Several general results emerge from the 
three types of research. For one, solo fathers, 
like solo and traditional mothers, experience 
social isolation, income loss and career re- 
strictions as a consequence of primary respon- 
sibility for child care. Second, co-parenting of 
children in intact families, like solo fathering, 
tends to involve children beyond the toddler 
stage, rarely infants under 18 months of age. 
Third, solo parenting involves anxiety for the 
parents primarily where the opposite sex child 
is concerned, with problems of emotional de- 
privation of daughters for solo fathers, and dis- 
ciplinary control of sons for solo mothers. 
Fourth, exclusive or high levels of paternal 
investment in childrearing yield an internal 
locus of control and cognitive growth in the 
child, while exclusive rearing by women re- 


stricts young children’s environmental explo- ` 


ration and encourages emotional dependence. 
We do not know if children of solo mothers 
show greater empathy and social skills than 
children of solo fathers, since this has not been 
investigated, though there was a hint of this in 
Eiduson’s Los Angeles study. 

The consistency with which one finds low 
paternal involvement with very young infants, 
who can neither walk nor talk, is of particular 
interest. Experimental work on response to 
infants supports the view that the underiying 
psychophysiological responses to infants are 
similar in men and women, but their behavioral 
responses differ in a way consistent with role 
distancing in the male and role embfacing in 
the female: women show approach behavior of 
a nurturant kind toward the infant, while men 
respomd by ignoring or withdrawing from the 
infant (Frodi and Lamb, 1978). Lamb (1977) 
and Lamb and Goldberg (1982) have found that 
fathers differ in the type of interaction they 
engage in with children under a year of age: 
fathers hold babies to play with them, mothers 
to take care of and scothe them. Altogether, one 
may suggest that men tend to avoid high in- 
volvement in infant care because infants do not 
respond to their repertoire of skills, and men 
have difficulty acquiring the skills needed to 
comfort the infant. 


What shows inthis new research on parent- 


ing are gender differences of the same kind that 
emerge in psychological research: greater em- 





working-class men were less likely to assist in child 
care when they had had prior experience in caring for 
young children than when they had no such experi- 
ence, which may reflect the ambivalence of 
working-class women who experience parenting as 
their major source of self-worth. This may encourage 
their keeping their husbands as ‘mother’s helpers” 
rather than as a sharing partner in parenting, some- 
thing easier to do when the husband has had no prior 
experience. 
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pathy, affiliation, sensitivity to nonverbal cues 
and social skills in women, greater emphasis on 
skill mastery, autonomy and cognitive 
achievement in men. The other side of these 
generally desirable attributes is a tendency for 
men to feel discomfort with intimacy, and 
women with impersonal situations. Gilligan 
(1982), using TAT story-telling protocols vary- 
ing in whether the central characters are in 
isolated, competitive situations or intimate re- 
lational situations, found that women perceive ` 
danger and project violence into impersonal 
achievement situations, while men perceive 
danger and project violence into close personal 
situations. Intimacy is threatening to the male, 
impersonality to the female. These results are 
consistent with the role distance in men and 
role embracement in women in relating to the 


„newborn child, since ‘infant care involves a 


high degree of physical and emotional inti- 


macy. 


Prior socialization no doubt presents diffi- 
culties to contemporary young adults who at- 


` tempt co-parenting and solo fathering. They 


are negotiating new turf with few cultural 
guidelines and little social support. On the 
other hand, the fact that the same gender dif- 
ferences between solo mothers and solo fathers 
are found between men and women in intact 
families, and in general psychological research 
of the kind Gilligan and others have conducted, 
suggests there is more involved than a need to 
unlearn old habits and learn new ones specific 
to parenting. That the issue is not simply past 
socialization running against current ideologi- 
cal commitment is also suggested by devel- 
opments on the Israeli kibbutzim in recent 
years. Spiro’s (1980) 25-year follow-up on the . 
kibbutz he first studied in the 1950s shows it is 
women in the sabra generation—born and 
reared totally under the collective childrearing 
of the kibbutz—who have pressed the hardest 
for greater contact with children, overnight 
visiting privileges for children, and more room 
for home-based family activities.® 

Spiro concluded, against his earlier presup- 
positions as a cultural anthropologist, that 
“precultural sex differences” must. be at work, 
but he gives no detail on what he thinks those 
“precultural” factors might be. Neither does 


§ There is great controversy in the interpretations 
given for the departure from sex equality on the, 
kibbutzim (Palgi et al., 1983). Rae Lesser-Blumberg 
(1983:136) argues that women never had a real 
chance, since they were “integrated into ‘male’-eco- 
nomic and political roles, but there was no system- 
atic attempt to integrate kibbutz men into ‘female’ 
roles.” See also Blasi (1983) for another critical per- 
spective on Spiro’s argument that the shift back to 
traditionalism reflects the greater strength of ‘‘pre- 
cultural sex differences.” 
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Gilligan propose any theory to explain why in- 
timacy is threatening to men and impersonality 
to women: or why she finds women’s mode of 
thinking to be contextual and narrative, while 
men’s is formal, linear and abstract. She 
merely argues that theories of human devel- 
opment have used male lives as a norm and 
tried to fashion women out of a masculine cloth 
that does not fit. 

Still another example of a lack of explanation 
of gender differences is found in studies dem- 
onstrating a sex-role inversion in the later 
years of the life span. It has been noted in a 
variety of studies that with age, men become 
less assertive, more tender and nurturant, 
while with age, women become more self- 
assured and assertive (Gutmann, 1964, 1969, 
1975; Neugarten and Gutmann, 1968). The 
same massive involution of gender role with 
age was found in four very different societies, 
but the researchers have not proposed any 
biosocial or biopsychological mechanism 
through which this transformation takes place 
in the postparental years of life. The lack of 
explanatory specificity in all three 
examples—Spiro, Gilligan and Gutmann—is 


based on the entrenched but erroneous view. 


that biology is properly left outside the ken of 
` the social sciences. 


EVOLUTIONARY PERSPECTIVE ON 
.GENDER AND PARENTING 


Parenting styles show the same gender dif- 
ferences found in other contexts than the fam- 
ily, which refutes the idea that there is some- 
thing particular to pregnancy and birthing that 
“predisposes” or “triggers” maternal attach- 
ment to the newborn. It is not to a “maternal 


instinct” or “hormonal priming” at birth that - 


one should look, but to gender differences that 
are in place long before a first pregnancy. This 
makes very dubious a view prevalent in the 
infant development literature in the last decade 
that close contact of the mother with her new- 
born during the first hours after birth, when 
hormonal levels are still very high, is impor- 
tant to subsequent mother-infant attachment. 
Lamb and Hwang’s (1982) review of this lit- 
erature concludes that the post-birth period is 
neither a critical nor a sensitive period’ for 
maternal attachment.’ 


7 A “critical” period refers to a discrete phase of 
development during which specific events must 
occur if development is to proceed normally, while a 
“sensitive” period refers to a phase of development 
during which an aspect of development may be more 
readily influenced than at other stages. Contact with 
the newborn in the hours after birth is neither a 
“must” in the critical period sense, nor even 
“facilitative” in the sensitive period sense. 

ë The best-known work in this area is that by 
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Indeed, a rethinking of this issue from an _ 
evolutionary perspective suggests it is highly 
unlikely that small variations in early contact 
could be critical to human attachment to in- 
fants. For a complex organism like a human 
being, fixing of an esséntial bond is not likely to 
be dependent on a brief period or specific ex- 
perience following childbirth. There will be 
considerable redundancy in the processes that 
assure activation of parental attachment to a 
child, and this will take place over a consid- 
erably longer period than a few hours or days 
after birth. 

Animal research shows that it is possible 
experimentally to invoke nurturant behavior 
toward the young through the administration of 
female sex hormones to virgin, prepubescent 
males and females, so some hormonal factors 
implicit in sex dimorphism are implicated 
(Moltz et al., 1970; Rosenblatt, 1967, 1969; 
Terkel and Rosenblatt, 1968). It is also the case 
that normal males show nurturant behavior if 
exposed to pups for a period of time. Adler 
(1973) suggests that hormones may prime nur- 
turant behavior, but continuous proximity is 
necessary to maintain that behavior and may 
even stimulate it in the absence of hormonal 
priming. 

For most primate species and most of human 
history, lactation assured the maintenance of 
proximity between mother and newborn. Then 
too, the mother-infant dyad is not isolated but 
enmeshed in a group, whether a baboon troop, 
hunter-gatherer band or contemporary family. 
Support by the group is enhanced by the gen- 
eral affiliative, socially responsive qualities of 
the female, since these qualities elicit aid from 
the group and assure persistence in providing 
nurturant care to the young by all the females 
in thé group.’ 





Klaus and Kennell (1976), whose findings have ‘not 
been replicated. Klaus and Kennell used poor young 
clinic patients, who may have been more affected by 
the projected model of good parenting behavior 
when they were marked off for special treatment by 
having more time with their newborn infants (Haw- 
thorne effect). Studies with middle-class women at 
Stanford and in Sweden did not show any compara- 
ble effect of increased time with neonates for sub- 
sequent mother-infant attachment that Klaus and 
‘Kennell claim to have established. See Lamb and 
Hwang (1982) for a detailed critical review. 

? Gender-differentiated persistence in seeking 
contact with the newborn is found among siblings in 
both monkey and human groups. In monkey groups, 
mothers often try to keep both male and female sib- 
lings away from the newborn, but pubescent females 
persist in seeking proximity while males do not 
(Suomi, 1982). Human toddlers show similar behav- 
ior, with girls seeking contact, while boys go off 
more readily when the mother is with a newborn 
(Dunn and Kendrick, 1982; Nadelman and Begun, 
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Thus an evolutionary perspective suggests 
not only that no specific experience will be 
critical for parental attachment to and care of 
the young. It also argues against the possibility 
of leaving to a late stage of development, close 
to or following a pregnancy, the acquisition of 
qualities necessary for so important a function 
as reproduction. The attributes of mothering 
and fathering are inherent parts of sex dif- 
ferentiation that paves the way to reproduc- 
tion. This is where the sociological analogy so 
often drawn between race and sex breaks down 
in the most fundamental sense. Genetic as- 
similation is possible through interracial mat- 
ing, and we can envisage a society that is 
color-blind. But genetic assimilation of male 
and female is impossible, and no society will be 
sex-blind. Except for a small minority, aware- 
ness of and attraction to differences between 
male and female are essential features of the 
species. 

If the parenting styles of men and women 
build upon underlying features rooted in basic 
sexual dimorphism, then increased male in- 
volvement in primary care of the very young 
child will not have the effect that some 
theorists expect. For example, Chodorow 
(1974, 1978) argues that gender differences are 
themselves the consequence of the fact that it 
is women who do the parenting of both sons 
and daughters. By this thesis, if fathers had 
primary care responsibility for their same-sex 
child, boys, like girls today, would grow up 
with less individuation, greater relational affili- 
ation, less clearly marked off ego boundaries. 

But there is no evidence from the studies of 
solo or co-parenting fathers to date to suggest 
this is a likely outcome. Men bring their male- 
ness to parenting, as women bring their fe- 
maleness. Hence the effect of increased male 
investment in primary care of sons is not 
to produce sons who would be more like 
daughters, but to either enhance gender dif- 
ferences, or if there is significant co-parenting, 
to enlarge the range of characteristics shown 
by both sons and daughters. 


BIOLOGICAL COMPONENTS 
OF GENDER 


It is one thing to criticize psychosocial theories 
for their inadequacy in explaining empirical 
findings on gender differences in parenting. It 
is quite another to supplement them with 
biological factors. Sociologists share enough 
ground in theory and method with psycholo- 
gists to work readily across both disciplines. 





1982). Ember (1973) found that helping to care for 
younger .children increased nurturing and socially 
responsible behavior in boys. 
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This is not the case where biological contribu- 
tions to gender differences are concerned. My 
treatment must be very selective, but it is 
nonetheless necessary to make a few general 
points. 

One, it makes no sense to view biology and 
social experience as separate domains con- 
testing for election as ‘‘primary causes.” 
Biological processes unfold in a cultural con- 
text, and are themselves malleable, not stable 
and inevitable. So too, cultural processes take 
place within and through the biological or- 
ganism; they do not take place in a biological 
vacuum. 

Second, there is a good deal of ferment in the 


biological sciences these days in opposition to 


the Cartesian reductionism that has charac- 
terized western science for three centuries.!° 
That model worked well in physics and 
chemistry and the technology they spawned. It 
has not worked well in embryology and the 
brain sciences. Reductionism in the bio- 
medical fields works via the experimental 
mode in which one perturbs the normal work- 
ing of the system under study, but as a conse- 
quence it runs the risk of confusing the nature 
of the perturbation with the cause of the sys- 
tem’s normal functioning. An example from 
medical research illustrates this point: if you 
give patients the drug dopamine and it reduces 
Parkinsonian tremors, then Parkinson’s dis- 
ease is thought to be ‘‘caused” by a deficiency 
of dopamine (Lewontin, 1983). Sociobiologists 
rely on the same reductionist model: they con- 
sider properties of society to be determined by 
intrinsic properties of individual human beings; 
individuals in turn are expressions of their 
genes, and genes are self-replicating 
molecules. Following this logic leads to such 
claims as Dawkins’s (1976) for a ‘‘selfish gene,” 
others for an “altruistic gene.” Under fire from 
social scientists, Edward Wilson has revised 
his earlier gene-determinist theory to include 
the evolution of culture itself, using the con- 
cept of “gene-culture coevolution” to explain 
the emergence of “mind” (Lumsden and Wil- 
son, 1981, 1982). But the revised theory re- 
mains a reductionist theory.!! 

The challenge to the reductionist model has 


10 Two books of essays, from a 1980 conference in 


Bressanone, Italy, are a useful introduction to the 
dialectic perspective in biology (Rose, 1982a, 1982b). 
For a brief overview of the major ideas from this 
conference, see Lewontin’s review of these books 
(Lewontin, 1983). f 

1t See Gould (1983) for a review of Lumsden and 
Wilson’s book, Promethean Fire (1982). A critical 
review of the companion volume, Genes, Mind, 
Culture (Lumsden and Wilson, 1981), can be found 
in Smith and Warre (1982). 
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come from biological scientists here and in 
western Europe, particularly among Marxist 
biologists, who argue in favor of a dialectical 
model. This is based on an interesting set of 
assumptions: one, organisms grow and change 
` throughout their life spans through an interplay 
of biological, psychological and sociocultural 
processes (Parsons, 1982; Petersen, 1980; 
Riegel, 1976; Rose, 1982a, 1982b). Second, 
biological processes are assumed to have 
preater influence at some points in the life span 
than at others. For example, they are critical in 
fetal development, at puberty, during preg- 
nancy, but less potent during latency or early 
middle age. Thus, for example, there are quite 
high correlations between testosterone level 
and aggression among young men, but no sig- 
nificant correlations among oldex men, since 
the latter's greater social maturation permits 
higher levels of impulse control (Persky et al., 
1971). So too, Gutmann’s theory of the paren- 
tal imperative is illuminated by an awareness of 
the ebb and flow along the life span in the 
significance of hormonal processes: 
childbearing and -rearing take place during that 
phase of the life span with the greatest sex 
dimorphism in hormonal secretion: and body 
morphology, and with very great pressure to 
perform in culturally specified ways in adult 
male and female roles. Along with the relaxa- 
tion of social pressure from middle age on, 
there is also a change in body, a blurring of 
sexual and hormonal differences between men 
and women. It is the interaction of lowered 
inner hormonal pressures and lowered external 
social pressures, combined with psychologi- 
cally coming to terms with a shortened life 
span, that I believe produces the sex-role in- 
volution noted in studies of personality in the 
later years. 

In sum, organisms are not passive objects 
acted upon by internal genetic forces, as some 
sociobiologists claim, nor are they passive ob- 
jects acted upon by external environmental 
forces, as some social scientists claim. Genes, 
organisms and environment interpenetrate and 
mutually determine each other. To discuss 
biological predispositions is to attempt a spe- 
cification of biological processes, in the same 
way sociologists try ‘to specify social pro- 
cesses. Awareness of both social and biological 
processes adds a synergistic increment to 
knowledge, knowledge that can then be used to 
provide the means for modification and 
change; they do not imply that we are locked 
into an unchangeable body or social system. 
Ignorance of biological processes may doom 
efforts at social change to failure because we 
misidentify what-the targets for change should 
be, and hence what our means should be to 
attain the change we desire. 
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But for social scientists to specify what 
biological processes are relevant to the phe- 
nomena they study can easily lead to flimsy 
argument b~ selective analogy, of the aggres- 
sive-territorial-male-animal variety. One must 
adhere to scme guidelines in exploring whether 
and in what specific way gender differences 
may be sheped by biological processes. The 
biological factors relevant to gender dif- 
ferences in social behavior will be located at 
some point on the chain of development that 
runs from genetic sex at conception (a female 
XX chromcsome or a male XY chromosome), 
through gomadal differentiation during the first 
trimester of fetal development, to hormones 
produced ty the gonads and related pituitary 
glands, to reural organization of the brain, and 
from there to social behavior. 

We can study the effect of variation at any 
one of thes2 points on the chain for subsequent 
social behavior of the organism. For example, 
a normal conceptus has two sex chromosomes 
(XX or XY), but occasionally may have three, 
either an extra X (XXY) or an extra Y (XYY). 
The Y chromosome is critical in gonadal dif- 
ferentiation of the male and the level of an- 
drogenic hormones the gonads produce. If an- 
drogens affect behavior, as they do, then we 
can see what social behavior and physical 
characteristics vary between, say, a normal 
XY male znd an XYY male or an XXY male. 
Compared to a normal male, the XYY male, 
with his extra dose of maleness if you will, will 
be taller than average, more muscular, have 
more bod hair, higher activity levels, more 
impulsivity, and more acute visual-spatial 
abilities. A. male with an extra dose of female- 
ness, the XXY male with Klinefelter’s Syn- 
drome, is shorter and less muscular, has less 
body hair and smaller testicles, lower sexual 
arousabili-y, and is more timid and passive in 
behavior ~han the average male. Family and 
social circumstances will obviously affect how 
and the extent to which the behavioral charac- 
teristics are shown, but we-have identified a 
very specific and important biological compo- 
nent in the behavior of such males. 

Sex hormones affect social behavior in one 
of two ways: they can have direct effects— 
what biologists call activational effects—or in- 
direct effects~what biologists call inductive or 
organizational effects (Goy and McEwen, 
1980; Hovenga and Hoyenga, 1979). A direct 
effect means secretion level, hormone produc- 
tion rate or type of hormone is a proximate 
contributor to behavior. Think of the contrast 
in behavior of a 10-year-old and an 18-year-old 
male; on2 contributor to the different social 
behavior they show is androgens: the older boy 
will have on average an eight times higher level 


of androgen secretion than the younger (Ellis, 
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1982), and a good deal of the behavior of the 
two males is affected by that difference. 

The indirect or organizational effect of sex 
hormones refers to the influence of hormones 
during the critical phase of neural development 
in the third trimester of pregnancy when the 
brain is undergoing rapid development and 
differentiation. Hormonal influence at this 
critical stage is important for gender dif- 
ferentiation, since brain cells acquire a “set”? 
(like a thermostat setting), highly resistant to 
change after birth. It is this organizational ef- 
fect of hormones on neural circuitry that led 
neuroscientists to speak of a “male” or a “‘fe- 
male” brain at birth. Note too, that the amount 
of androgens circulating in a male fetus during 
the first trimester of pregnancy is the equiva- 
lent by body weight to four times the amount 
he will have from birth to approximately 10 
years of age (Ellis, 1982). Hormones, then, 
have powerful effects during fetal develop- 
ment, go into a relatively quiescent period for 
the first decade of life, and then rapidly in- 
crease again during the second decade of life. 
To the extent that hormones affect behavior, it 
is simply not true that an absence of a gender 
difference in behavior at age 4 and the 
emergence of such a difference at 14 means the 
difference is culturally produced, because the 


adolescent’s behavior is strongly influenced by 


the activational effects of sex hormones. 
With these comments as background, we can 
specify the criteria for determining whether bi- 
ology is involved in a gender difference in so- 
cial behavior. Parsons (1982) suggests four 
such criteria and proposes that if two or more 
of them are met, there is strong evidence im- 
plicating biology in the observed gender dif- 
ference. Slightly modified from those Parsons 
proposed, !? the criteria are: (1) consistent cor- 
relations between social behavior and a physi- 
ological sex attribute (body morphology, sex 
chromosome type, hormonal type and secre- 
tion level, neural organization in the brain); (2) 
the pattern is found in infants and young chil- 
dren prior to major socialization influences, or 
the pattern emerges with the onset of puberty 
when body morphology and hormonal secre- 
tion change rapidly; (3) the pattern is stable 
across cultures; and (4) similar behavior is 
noted across species, particularly the higher 
primates most genetically similar to the human 
species. 
Using these four criteria, sex dimorphism 
with biological contributions can be claimed in 


š t2 I have expanded Parsons’s criterion “1” from 
just hormones to the factors cited in the text, and 
modified criterion “2” by including pubertal change. 
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four areas: (1) sensory sensitivity (sight, hear- 
ing, smell, touch) and body morphology; (2) 
aggression or more aptly, general activity 
level; (3) cognitive skills in spatial visualiza- 
tion, mathematical reasoning and to a lesser 
extent, verbal fluency; and (4) parenting be- 
havior (Petersen, 1980). 

Parenting as a sex-dimorphic pattern clearly 
meets two of the four criteria: in almost all 
cultures and most species, it is primarily a fe- 
male responsibility to care for the young. In 
most cultures, siblings provide more caregiving 
to the very young than fathers do (Weisner, 
1982; Whiting and Whiting, 1975). Paternal 
caregiving among nonhuman primates tends to 
be among New World monkeys who typically 
have multiple litters, unlike large apes and hu- 
mans who typically have one infant at a time 
and a prolonged period of immature depen- 
dency (Redican, 1976). 

Redican’s review of the structural conditions 
that predict paternal involvement among 
nonhuman primates is remarkably similar to a 
comparable review by West and Konner (1976) 
of the conditions that predict human paternal 
involvement. For nonhuman primate males, 
paternal involvement is high when there is a 
monogamous social organization, and pater- . 
nity is readily identifiable when males are not 
needed for the role of warrior-hunter and 
when females are permissive and encourage 
paternal caregiving. For human males, West 
and Konner observe that men take care of their 
children if they are sure they are the fathers, if 
they are not needed as warriors and hunters, if 
mothers contribute to food resources, and if 
male parenting is encouraged by women: 

The structural conditions specified by 
Redican, West and Konner apply for the most 
part to modern societies. There are limits of 
course on confidence in paternity, but sharing 
of the economic provider role is increasingly 
the pattern and spills over to rising pressure 
from women for greater participation by their 
husbands in child care. We can assume, then, 
that structural conditions are ripe for higher 
levels of paternal involvement in the future. 
Two criteria remain at issue concerning 
biological implications: do the differences be- 
tween male and female on hormones, sensory 
sensitivity, activity level or social and cogni- 
tive skills lead one to predict different styles of 
parenting on the part of men compared to 
women as they move toward greater co- 
parenting? It is my working hypothesis that all 
sexually dimorphic characteristics contribute 
to the species function of reproduction, and 
hence have persisted as biological predisposi- 
tions across cultures and through historical 
time. 
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A profile of gender differences in sensory 
modalities reads like this:!3 females show 
greater sensitivity to touch, sound and odor; 
have greater fine motor coordination and finger 
dexterity. Sounds are judged to be twice as 
loud by women as men; women pick up 
nuances of voice and music more readily, and 
are six times more likely to sing in tune as men. 
The sense modality in which men show greater 
acuity than women is vision: men show greater 


sensitivity to light, responding more quickly to. 


changes in light intensity than women do. At 
birth, females are four to six weeks more ma- 
ture neurologically than males, which persists 
in their earlier acquisition of language, verbal 
fluency, and memory retention. Language dis- 
abilities like stuttering and dyslexia are several 
times more prevalent among males than fe- 
males. 

Gender differences in social and cognitive 
skills are also found: females are more sensi- 
tive to context, show greater skill in picking up 
peripheral information and process information 
faster; they are more attracted to human faces 
and respond to nuances of facial expression as 
they do to-nuances of sound. Males are better 


at object manipulation in space, can rotate ob-. _ 


jects in their mind, read maps and perform in 
_mazes better, and show a better sense of direc- 
tion. Males are more rule-bound, less sensitive 
to situational nuance. Most of these differences 
meet the criterion of precultural influence in 
that they show up at very early ages. Male 
infants are more attracted to the movement of 
objects, females to the play of expression 
on human faces. Girl babies startle to sound 


more quickly than boy babies, and respond to’ 


the soothing effect of a human voice, while 
boys respond to physical contact and move- 
ment. 

Viewed as a composite profile, there is some 
predisposition in the female to be responsive to 
people and sounds, an edge in receiving, inter- 
preting and giving back communication. Males 
have an edge on finer differentiation of the 
physical world .through better spatial vis- 
ualization and physical object manipulation. 
The female combination of sensitivity to sound 
and face and rapid pracessing of peripheral 
information implies a quicker judgment of 
emotional nuance, a profile that carries a put- 
down-tone when labelled “female intuition.” It 
also suggests an easier connection between 
feelings and their expression.in words among 
women. Spatial perception, good gross motor 


13 Several sources contribute to this overview 
profile: Durden-Smith and DeSimone, 1983; Gove 
and Carpenter, 1982; Hoyenga and Hoyenga, 1979; 
Parsons, 1980, 1982. 
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control, visual acuity, and a more rigid division 
between emotional and cognitive responsivity 
combine in a counterpart profile of the male. 

One ingenious study illustrates both the 
greater sound acuity of women and greater 
spatial perception ability of men. The test was 
simply to mentally search the alphabet for two 
types of capital Jetters: those with a curve in 
their shape like an “S,” and those with a long 
“ee” sound like a “Z.” As predicted, men were 
faster and made fewer errors than women on 
the letter shape task, while women were faster 
and more accurate on the verbal sound task 
(Coltheart et al., 1975). 

When these gender differences are viewed in 


. connection with caring for a nonverbal, fragile 


infant, then women have.a head start in easier 
reading .of an infant’s facial expressions, 
smoothness of body motions, greater ease in 
handling a tiny creature with tactile gentleness 
and in soothing through a high, soft, rhythmic 
use of the voice. By contrast, men have ten- 
dencies more congenial to interaction with an 
alder child, with whonr rough-and-tumble 
physical play, physical coordination, teaching 
of object manipulation are easier and more con- 
genial. Note, however, that these are general 
tendencies, many of them exaggerated through 
sex-differentiated socialization practices; they 
should not be taken to mean they are either 
biologically immutable or invariant across in- 
dividuals or cultures. Some cultures may rein- 
force these predispositions, as ours does, while 
others may socialize against or reverse them. 

There is, however, a good deal of evidence 
in animal and human research to support the 
view that sex hormones and sex differentiation 
in neurological organization of the brain con- 
tribute to these differences. Androgens have 
been the most intensively studied for their ef- 
fects on spatial visualization, maze running, 
aggression and sexual behavior. Animals given 
androgen either neonatally or as adults show 
improvement in complex maze scores, while 
the administration of the female hormone, es- 
trogen, depresses maze learning. Sons of dia- 
betic mothers who were given estrogen during 
pregnancy show reduced spatial ability and 
more field dependence than control males. 
Turner s-syndrome women, genetic femgles 
with only one sex chromosome (XO type), do 
not develop ovaries and hence are deprived of 
fetal androgens,*and they show poor spatial 
and-numerical ability. 

As noted earlier, hormones can operate in 
either an activational or organizational man- 
ner. There is evidence that certain of the gen- 
der differences cited above are not acquired 
after birth. when they could be the result of the 
interactive effect of both biological and social 
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factors, but before birth, in the organization of 
the brain under the influence of gonadal hor- 
mones. Neuroscience research has established 
that the right hemisphere of the brain is domi- 
nant in emotions, facial recognition, music, 
visual tasks and identification of spatial re- 
lationships, while language skills are dominant 
in the left hemisphere of the brain 
(Kinsbourne, 1978; Goy and McEwen, 1980). 
Human males show more rigid separation of 
function between the two brain hemispheres, 
while the female brain is less lateralized, less 
tightly organized than the male. Thus the 
brains of 4-year-old girls show more advanced 
cell growth in the left, language-dominant 
hemisphere, boys in the right, spatial 
perception-dominant hemisphere.'* 

Anatomical research further established that 
a larger proportion of space in the right hemi- 
sphere is devoted to the visual-spatial function 
in males than females. McGuinness (1976) sug- 
gests that as a consequence males have more 
restricted verbal access to their emotions than 
females (Durden-Smith and DeSimone, 1983). 
Brain. lateralization differences between men 
and women also suggest that one reason males 
show greater mathematical ability than females 
is that females approach mathematical prob- 
Jems through left hemisphere verbal means, 
while males rely more directly on right hemi- 
sphere symbols, which is a more efficient route 
to problem solving. 

Until 1982, a prevalent interpretation for 
why and how gender differentiation in hemi- 
sphere organization occurs was linked to the 
earlier maturation of girls generally. 
Lateralization, beginning earlier in girls, might 
give them an advantage in verbal skills, while 
delayed lateralization gives males an advantage 
in spatial skills (Harris, 1978). This interpreta- 
tion has been challenged by new research that 
found the divider between the brain hemi- 
spheres called the corpus callosum (a bundle of 
fibers that carries information between the two 
halves of the brain) was larger and more bul- 
bous in females than in males, suggesting greater 
ease and frequency of communication between 
the two hemispheres in females (de LaCoste- 
Utamsing and Holloway, 1982; Durden-Smith 
and DeSimone, 1983). 

If further research substantiates these find- 
ings, they do not mean we simply accept a 
gender difference in spatial visualization and 


14 Male victims whose left brain hemispheres were 
affected by stroke or epileptic seizure show more 
language impairment during recovery than female 
victims, because of the much greater male reliance 
on the left hemisphere for language; female victims 
compensate by relying on their unimpaired right 
hemisphere. 
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mathematical ability as immutable. A postin- 
dustrial society in which an increasing propor- 
tion of occupations rely on mathematical and 
spatial skills, coupled with these findings, can 
as readily lead to a shift in mathematical train- 
ing of girls away from dealing narrowly with 
their assumed “math anxiety,” to biofeedback 
training to encourage greater direct reliance on 
symbols rather than words in problem solving. 


CONCLUSION 


Let us assume that the neurosciences continue 
to affirm what is a growing accumulation of 
evidence of biological processes that dif- 
ferentiate the sexes, and let us assume further 
that the social trend toward greater co- 
parenting continues in the future. What are the 
likely outcomes in gender characteristics of a 
future generation of children? 

I take the research findings to mean that at 
birth the child brings gender predispositions 
that interact with gender differences in the 
parents, whose own differences reflect bio- 
logical predispositions either reinforced or 
downplayed by adult socialization and role 
pressure. Biological predispositions in the 
child do not preclude their supplementation by 
psychological qualities of the parents or en- 
couraged in the child by parents who do not 
themselves possess A given characteristic. 
Quite traditional parents encourage children to 
develop in ways they perceive to be useful 
when their children are adults, even when they 
themselves do not possess the qualities they 
encourage in their children. Differences be- 
tween parents and children do not mean that 
parental influence is nil, nor that children have 
rebelled under peer pressure. The qualities in 
question may have been actively encouraged | 
by the parent. 

If you assume further, as I do, that there are 
many socially desirable attributes among 
traditional male and female traits, then an 
equal exposure of children to them from par- 
ents who both invest a great deal in caregiving 
could have the effect of encouraging more an- 
drogyny in the children. Several researchers 
have shown that cognitive ability and even sci- 
entific productivity is higher when subjects are 
neither strongly feminine nor strongly mas- 
culine, but possess in equal measure the so- 
cially desirable traits of both sexes. Spence and 
Helmreich (1978) show that when socially de- 
sirable attributes of men and women are mea- 
sured, they vary independently of each other 
within each sex. In other words, masculine 
qualities and feminine qualities do not preclude 
each other in the same person, although that 
combination is still not prevalent in American 
society. Furthermore, those with the highest 
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levels of self-esteem and self-confidence were 
subjects high on both sets of attributes. 

Spence and Helmreich used their masculin- 
ity-femininity scales in a study of established 
scientists that also included measures of work 
commitment, subject mastery, degree of over- 
all competitiveness in work, and productivity. 
The measure of scientific productivity was an 
external criterion, the number of references to 
their subjects’ publications in the Science Ci- 
tation Index. They found that those scientists 
high on both the masculinity and the femininity 
scales were the most scientifically productive. 
Further analysis found the highest scientific 
attainment to be among those high in subject 
mastery and work commitment, and lowest in 
competitiveness, a profile that again combines 
traditionally feminine with masculine charac- 

’ teristics. 
Productive labor in all sectors of the occu- 


pational system, and creativity in critical pro- ` 


fessions, may therefore benefit by a blending of 
the attributes traditionally associated with 
male and female. That blending may be en- 
couraged by movement away from sex- 
segregated occupations with token minority 
representation of one sex, toward composi- 
tional sex parity, on the assumption of an 
eventual reciprocal influence on each other of 
equal numbers of men and women incumbents. 

But in the long run, on an individual as well 
as societal level, the socially desirable attri- 
butes of both sexes can be acquired by each sex 
only if we properly identify their sources in 
both biology and culture. Biological predis- 
positions make certain things easier for one sex 
to learn than the other; knowing:this in ad- 
vance would permit a specification of how to 
provide compensatory training for each sex, in 
rearing children within families, in teaching 
children in schools, or in training adults on the 
job. No individual and no society can benefit 
from a circumstance in which men fear ‘inti- 
macy and women fear impersonality. 

As adults, there are limits on the extent to 
which we can change our deeply engrained 
characteristics. But a first step is to understand 
and to respect the qualities of each sex, and to 
actively encourage children to absorb the so- 
cially desirable attributes of both sexes. To the 
extent this is done, whether by solo fathers, 
solo mothers, or egalitarian co-parents, a fu- 
ture generation of boys and men may -temper 
competitive self-interest with affiliative con- 
cern for the welfare of others and skills in inti- 
mate relations, and girls and women may 
temper their affiliative concern for others with 
a sense of effective, actualized selves. 

No society on this tiny planet provides a 
model for us to emulate. It was my hope in 
recent years that feminism provided a guide to 
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such a future, as it had been earlier that so- 
cialism did. But neither Marxism nor feminism, 
to say nothing of mainstream social science, 
has yet taken up the challenge of the biological 
component to human behavior, despite the fact 
that sex dimorphism is central to both produc- 
tion and reproduction. An ideology that does 
not confront this basic issue is an exercise in 
wishful thinking, and a social science that does 
not confront it is sterile. Whether one’s moti- 
vation as a sociologist is rooted in passionate 
commitment to social change or passionate 
commitment to scientific advance, or both, it is 
my firm conviction, and conclusion, that the 
goals we seek are best approached through an 
integrated biosocial science. 
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COMPARATIVE SOCIAL MOBILITY REVISITED: MODELS OF 
CONVERGENCE AND DIVERGENCE IN 16 COUNTRIES* 


DAVID B..GRUSKY 


ROBERT M. HAUSER 


University of Wisconsin-Madison 


This paper reanalyzes 3-stratum intergenerational mobility classifications, 
assembled by Hazelrigg and Garnier for men in 16 countries in the 1960s and 1970s. 
Log-linear and log-multiplicative models are used to compare mobility regimes and 
to estimate effects of industrialization, educational enrollment, social democracy, 
and income inequality on immobility and other parameters of the mobility process. 
Several models of mobility fit the data equally well, so criteria of plausibility and 
parsimony are applied to choose one model of stratum-specific immobility and 
another model of vertical mobility with uniform immobility. We find substantial 
similarity in mobility and immobility across countries, but the exogenous variables 
do explain systematic differences among countries. Cross-national variations are 
complex because most of the exogenous variables have different effects on different 
parameters of the mobility regime. Relative to other factors, industrialization and 
education have weaker effects on mobility regimes than has usually been supposed. 


Three issues have dominated comparative 
studies of social mobility.! The starting point 
for most research is the thesis advanced by 
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1 Matras (1980) and Simkus (1981a) have recently 
reviewed comparative mobility studies. 


Lipset and Zetterberg (1959) that observed 


‘mobility rates are much the same in Western 


industrialized societies. However, more recent 
and detailed data lend little support for this 
position (Hauser and Featherman, 1977; Erik- 
son et al., 1979; Hope, 1982). Featherman et al. 
(1975) suggested that variation in observed 
mobility rates might derive from historical and 
cultural differences in occupational structures, 
but not from differences in exchanges between 
occupations. This hypothesis, labelled the FJH 
revision by Erikson et al., leads to the predic- 
tion that mobility chances are invariant once 
variations in origin and destination distribu- 
tions have been controlled. Although the FJH 
revision has been supported by pairwise or 
three-way comparisons (Erikson et al., 1982; 
McRoberts and Selbee, 1981; Hope, 1982; 
Portocarero, 1983; Hauser, 1983), research 
with a larger sample of countries has tended to 
emphasize cross-national variability (Tyree et 
al., 1979; Hazelrigg and Garnier, 1976; 
McClendon, 1980a).? There is also some dis- 


2 Of course, there is an element of subjectivity in 
any evaluation of the FJH revision; it is unclear how 
much similarity in mobility regimes is necessary to 
confirm the hypothesis. 
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agreement about the degree to which 
“structural influences,” reflected in the mar- 
gins of the mobility table, can account for na- 
tional differences in observed mobility rates. 
The FJH revision implies that variation in ob- 
served mobility must be attributed to marginal 
differences, yet McClendon (1980b) has re- 
cently reported a contrary finding among in- 
dustrialized nations. 

A second and closely related issue is the 
effect of economic development on social mo- 
bility. The contention is that mobility increases 
with industrialization, even after controls are 
introduced for changes in class or occupation 
distributions. Proponents of the “thesis of in- 
dustrialism” argue that economic development 
entails a process of rationalization that 
weakens ascriptive allocation of roles. It is also 
suggested that the expansion of mass com- 
munication attenuates cultural barriers to mo- 
bility and that increases in geographic move- 
ment reduce parental control over the occu- 
pations of their offspring (Treiman, 1970). The 
thesis of industrialism is to be contrasted with 
the FJH revision; the latter allows an initial 
developmental effect on mobility, but it implies 
there is no further effect once a certain level of 
industrialization is reached. Unfortunately, 
evidence on the industrialism thesis is no more 
conclusive than that addressing the FJH re- 
vision. Some studies report a positive relation- 
ship between industrialization and mobility 
(Tyree et al., 1979; Hazelrigg, 1974; Cutright, 
1968), but others report no significant.associa- 


_ tion (Hazelrigg and Garnier, 1976; Hardy and 


Hazelrigg, 1978). In an effort to reconcile these 
findings, McClendon (1980a) claims that the 
positive relationship holds only when the sam- 
ple is restricted to men of nonfarm origins. By 
virtue of his distinction among immobility pa- 
rameters of different occupational strata, 
McClendon’s research leads in a fruitful direc- 
tion. 

A third issue in comparative mobility is the 
influence of noneconomic variables on mobil- 
ity processes. Contrary to the view that the 
logic of industrialism results in a uniform in- 
stitutional structure, it has been suggested that 
mobility can be manipulated by political agen- 
cies or social policies. The claim is that 
noneconomic variables not only influence mio- 
bility rates indirectly by affecting the structure 
of occupational demand, but that they also 
have implications for relative mobility rates. 
This argument has been advanced persuasively 
with regard to the consequences of social 
democratic policies for reducing class-based 
inequalities in life chances. Although it is con- 
ceded that social democrats have done little to 
redistribute material rewards, they may have 
rendered such inequality more palatable by en- 
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suring meritocratic forms of class recruitment 
(see Parkin, 1971; Stephens, 1980; Erikson et 
al., 1982). 

Others argue that state socialist societies 
offer yet stronger testimony to the role of 
political ideology in effecting changes in the 
stratification system. Aside from increasing the 
material rewards and prestige of skilled manual . 
workers, socialist policies may also have con- 
sequences for the reproduction of classes over 
generations. These societies may have a more 
fluid class structure because of blue-collar 
educational quotas, the déclassement of upper 
administrators, the absence of inheritable pri- 
vate property, and the attenuation of a 
working-class subculture. At the same time, 
there is reason to suppose that the current mo- 
bility regimes of socialist states may not differ 
altogether from those of capitalist states since 
many of the egalitarian policies have been re- 
versed in the “secondary stage” of socialist 
development (see Giddens, 1973; Parkin, 1971; 
Simkus, 1980). 

Two other variables might also be classified 
as noneconomic determinants of mobility re- 
gimes. First, it has long been argued that the 
expansion of educational opportunities should 
produce a more fluid society. Not only are 
opportunities to learn skills equalized when the 
locus of training shifts from the home to the 
school, but cultural barriers to mobility also 
diminish as ‘mass education resocializes stu- 
dents to a shared system of values (Feather- 
man and Hauser, 1978). Second, it has been 
suggested recently that rates of mobility are 
affected by the distance between social 
classes. Large socioeconomic gaps between 
classes may imply less fluidity because the elite 
have increased power and motivation to pre- 
vent upward or downward movement (Tyree et 
al., 1979). 

The goals of this paper are to address both 
the convergence and industrialism theses and 
to explore the role of noneconomic variables in 
mobility processes. The preceding review 
shows these issues are not new, nor are the 
data we shall employ. These data are 3 x 3 
classifications of son’s by father’s occupation 
for sixteen countries; each table categorizes 
occupations as white collar, blue collar, or 


' farm. The tables were originally assembled by 


Hazelrigg and Garnier (1976) from mobility 
surveys of the 1960s and early 1970s, but they 
have been reanalyzed extensively (Hardy and 
Hazelrigg, 1978; McClendon, 1980a, 1980b; 
Tyree et al., 1979; Heath, 1981; Urton, 1981; 
Raftery, 1983).3 We will not discuss problems 


3 Following McClendon (1980a, 1980b), Bulgaria 
was omitted from the data because the sample in- 
cluded both males and females. Some of the cited 
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. of validity and comparability associated with 
these data because they have been outlined by 
Hazelrigg and Garnier (1976:500). Suffice it to 
say that this three-stratum classification cap- 
tures important barriers to occupational mo- 
bility and other significant differences in life 
chances (e.g., see Blau and Duncan, 1967:59). 

Several of the analyses of the Hazelrigg- 
Gamier data have focused on one or two of the 
four independent contrasts among the three 
strata. This is valid, but we think it better to 
analyze the full mobility classification. Other 
studies based on the Hazelrigg-Garnier data 
have used methods that confound marginal and 
interaction effects by rescaling marginals arbi- 
trarily or by fitting saturated loglinear models 
(Featherman and Hauser, 1978:161—66). Such 
methods mute disparities between occu- 
pational strata in the strength of inheritance. 
This is an important point, for one of our pre- 
ferred models says that these disparities are 
large and occur in all countries. 

We think it useful to complete a method- 
ologically sound analysis of the Hazelrigg- 
Garnier tables, if only to provide a provisional 
baseline of results for future comparative re- 
search with the national mobility surveys of the 
early to mid 1970s. These newer surveys per- 
mit the specification of mobility processes in 
greater detail, and for those nations where data 
are available from repeated surveys (or re- 
peated measurements on cohorts within a sur- 
vey), it will be possible to incorporate a true 
temporal dimension into comparative analyses 
(Featherman et al., 1974; Broom and McDon- 
nell, 1977). However, even where data have 
been preserved in unit-record form, it is no 
small task to produce comparable, detailed 
mobility tables for two or three nations, let 
alone 15 or 16. Although an effort is currently 
underway to render the more recent data suffi- 
ciently comparable for detailed cross-national 
research,‘ to our knowledge no such collec- 
tions of tables exist for more than 4 nations 
(Pontinen et al., 1983; Pontinen, 1983). As 
newer data become available, it is important 
that they be compared to a set of valid findings 
from earlier studies. 

We also hope that our models of the 
Hazelrigg-Garnier data may provide a method- 





studies have supplemented these data with mobility 
classifications from other countries. We have revised 
the counts for the U.S., France, Hungary, and the 
Philippines to reflect the sizes and designs of those 
samples. These data are available from the authors 
by request. 

4 We refer to the comparative stratification project 
now underway at the University of Mannheim under 
the direction of Walter Mueller and John 
Goldthorpe. 


ological template for the new round of compar- 
ative mobility analysis. We propose simple 
multiplicative models that directly incorporate 
exogenous determinants of social mobility, 
thereby providing an integrated framework for 
measuring the sources of different mobility re- 
gimes. Because our analysis is based upon 
highly aggregated tables, our preferred mobil- 
ity models have few parameters, and it is rela- 
tively easy for us to introduce our methods of 
comparative analysis. Moreover, we shall ex- 
plain how our models and findings can be gen- 
eralized to disaggregated mobility classifica- 
tions. 

Our models yield new findings about the 
permeability of class boundaries (Blau and 
Duncan, 1967), blue-collar status disinheri- 
tance (Goodman, 1969a), and vertical class 
mobility (Hope, 1982). These findings help to 
specify the structure of the mobility regime 
that is putatively shared by Western industrial 
societies. Convergence theories have remained 
notably agnostic on this issue; the FJH revision 
states there is a single pattern of mobility but 
leaves the shape of this pattern unspecified. 
We hope to add substance to the FJH thesis by 
offering preliminary hypotheses about shared 
features of the mobility regime. 

Although we shall argue that there is a broad 
similarity in mobility processes, this is not to 
preclude national variations of sociological 
interest. We think these variations can best be 
explained using multivariate models of the ef- 
fects of political and economic variables. In- 
deed, the primary points of contention demand 
multivariate analysis. For example, Ossowski 
(1957) argues forcefully that the question to ask 
is not whether the introduction of socialism 
increased mobility, but whether this increase 
was any greater than might have been expected 
from the concurrent economic expansion. 
Similarly, the general debate over convergence 
also pertains to the consequences of political 
programs net of developmental processes. In 
addition to resolving claims for an independent 
“ideological effect,’ a multivariate analysis 
can elucidate the processes by which industri- 
alization influences mobility chances. 

In the course of the analysis, we reject sev- 
eral models of the 3 x 3 mobility classi- 
fications; however, a satisfactory fit can 
be obtained with several equivalent models 
that are theoretically appealing. One such 
model is quasi-perfect mobility, which 
specifies the association between origins and 
destinations in terms of parameters for inher- 
itance in each of the three strata. A second 
family of models specifies barriers between 
Strata, and a third family of models specifies a 
vertical hierarchy with unequal distances be- 
tween strata. A rationale for each of these 
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models may be drawn from well-developed re- 
search traditions, but their formal equivalence 
in the 3 x 3 table means that each model pro- 
duces exactly the same fitted counts. Our 
analysis shows the algebraic relationships 
among these models and suggests that two of 
them are preferable to the others. 

Using the quasi-perfect mobility model, we 
investigate differences between occupational 
strata in opportunities for mobility or inher- 
itance. We believe that these differences in 
relative mobility chances arise primarily from 
variation in the resources and desirability ac- 
corded occupations. However, we emphasize 
variation in economic resources since their 
transmission is perhaps the most decisive and 
reliable mechanism of intergenerational inher- 


jtance (Goldthorpe, 1980:100). It follows that 


white-collar immobility should be strong since 
fathers within this stratum can transmit re- 
sources in the form of a business enterprise, 
professional practice, or privileged education. 


The desirability of white-collar positions - 


strengthens inheritance further, as white-collar 
sons wish to retain their fathers’ positions. In 
contrast, sons from the blue-collar stratum do 
not receive economic resources that bind them 
to their fathers’ stratum, nor do they typically 
find inheritance as desirable as mobility to the 
white-collar stratum; the absence of these pro- 
cesses implies considerable mobility for sons 
of blue-collar origins. The structure of farm 
inheritance contrasts quite sharply with this 
blue-collar fluidity. Not only is land a tangible 
economic good, but there are strong cultural 
practices and traditions favoring its transfer 
from generation to generation. Farm inher- 
itance is further strengthened by spatial isola- 
tion from urban labor markets (Featherman 
and Hauser, 1978:188). Given the distinctive 
skills of farmers, traditions of land tenure, and 
spatial isolation, one might expect farm inher- 
itance to be even stronger than that of the 
white-collar stratum. 

Three implications follow from these obser-, 
vations about inheritance. First, the relative 


strengths of stratum-specific inheritance may , 


be uniferm across nations simply because there 
is substantial uniformity in the economic re- 
sources and desirability of occupations 


(Treiman, 1977). It is commonly argued that 


$ Although there is intergenerational transfer of 
skills in the blue-collar stratum, we think it is far 
stronger in the farm sector, where the family is more 
often the unit of production. 

® This argument for uniformity may need qualifi- 
cation in the case of socialist societies to the degree 
that‘they accord greater desirability to blue-collar 
occupations and prohibit formal ownership of eco- 
nomic resources (Parkin, 1971; Giddens, 1973). 
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the latter uniformities also account for the 
cross-national regularity in occupational pres- 
tige hierarchies (Treiman, 1977; Goldthorpe 
and Hope, 1974). Thus, invariance in mobility 
processes may be closely related to other con- 
stancies in stratification. Second, rather than 
deriving from the standardizing logic of indus- 
trialism, the common structure of mobility may 
apply to all societies regardless of their eco- 
nomic development. The FJH hypothesis may 
be broadened in this manner because occu- 
pational resources and desirability are similar 
in all complex societies, industrialized or not 
(Treiman, 1977). Third, recent discussions of 
economic and political effects on mobility may 
be misleading because they assume uniform 
effects on the inheritance of all occupational 
strata. We argue that the consequences of a 
given variable may not be the same in each 
stratum because their incumbents have differ- 
ing resources and motivations to favor or op- 
pose the equalization of opportunity. 


THE CROSS-NATIONAL 
STRUCTURE OF MOBILITY 


There has been no direct test of the Lipset- 
Zetterberg hypothesis in earlier studies. To 
carry out this test, we set up a model of global 
equality between the mobility classifications in 
the full set of 16 nations and in the 9 most 
industrialized, nonsocialist nations. Within the 
more industrialized subsample, this model 
yields a highly significant likelihood-ratio chi- 
square test statistic, L? = 3,201 with 64 degrees 
of freedom (df), and the ratio of the test statis- 
tic to its degrees of freedom is L?/df = 50.0. In 
the full sample, L? = 18,390 with 120 df and 
L?/df = 153.3. There is no less evidence of 
heterogeneity among mobility classifications 
within the industrialized subsample than within 
the full set of 16 countries, for there are 3 times 
as many observations in the full sample as in 
the industrialized subsample. Thus, we reject 
the Lipset-Zetterberg hypothesis. Not only is 
there highly significant variation in observed 
mobility. rates among industrialized nations, 
but there is no less variation among these na- 


. tions than among nations that vary widely in 


level of industrialization. ; 

The remainder of our analysis focuses on the 
FJH revision of the Lipset-Zetterberg hypoth- 
esis, that is, on the measurement and explana- 
tion of intersocietal variation in social fluidity,’ 
Table 1 shows the fit of selected models of 
mobility and immobility. The left-hand side of 


7 Goldthorpe (1980) uses the term social fluidity 
for mobility and immobility net of marginal effects. 
We use it to refer globally to interaction effects, 
rather than using ‘‘mobility”-as an inclusive term. 
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Table 1. Selected Models of Mobility with and without Cross-National Equality Constraints: Sixteen- 





Country Sample and Industrialized Subsample* 


Model 


A. Unconstrained Models 
1. Independence 
2. Quasi-perfect mobility 
3. Uniform inheritance 
4. Perfect blue-collar mobility 
5. Symmetry 
B. Models with Cross-National Constraints 
6. Quasi-perfect mobility 
7. Uniform inheritance 
8. Perfect blue-collar mobility 
9. All two-way interactions 
C. Contrasts Between Constrained and 
Unconstrained Models 
10. 2 vs. 6 
11. 3 vs. 7 
12. 4 vs. 8 

















: Industrialized 
Full Sample Countries 
LO df Dabar D df L2y/L?> 
42970 64 100.0 12020 36 100.0 
150 16 0.3 7 9 0.6 
6222 48 14.5 2233 27 18.6 
841 32 2.0 206 18 1.7 
24636 48 2 6748 27 ae 
1500 61 "3.5 513 33 4.3 
7069 63 16.5 2429 35 20.2 
1640 62 3.8 538 34 4.5 
1329 60 3.1 438 32 3.6 
1350 45 3.1 436 24 3.6 
847 15 2.0 1% 8 1.6 
799 30 1.9 332 16 2.8 





a The full sample includes Australia, Belgium, France, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Philippines, Spain, United 
States, West Germany, West Malaysia, Yugoslavia, Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden. The industri- 
alized subsample includes nee Belgium, France, United States, West Germany, Denmark, Finland, 


Norway and Sweden. 


the table pertains to the full set of countries, 
while the right-hand side of the table pertains 
to nine highly industrialized nations. In Panel 
A, the models do not place any cross-country 
equality constraints on parameters, so the fit 
statistic for each model is simply the sum of the 
fit statistics for that model applied to each 
country separately.® Panel B reports the fit of 
several of the models of Panel A, each subject 
to the additional restriction that all of the in- 
teraction parameters of that model (but not the 
marginal effects) are the same in each country. 
Panel C displays contrasts between corre- 
sponding models in Panel A and in Panel B. 
Models 1 through 4 in Table 1 are of the form 


EX] = AKB (1) 


where ôk = Sax for (i,j) e Hm. In this context, 
Xj, is the observed frequency in the ijk™ cell of 
‘the classification of father’s stratum (i) by son’s 
stratum (j) by country (k), and H,, is a partition 
of the pairs (i,j), which is mutually exclusive, 
exhaustive, and cross-nationally invariant. 
Subject to the usual normalizations, this model 
implies that expected frequencies in the k® 
country are the product of a grand mean (œx), a 
row effect (B), a column effect (y), and an 
interaction effect (8p). Models 1 through 4 
differ only by partitioning the pairs (i,j) ac- 
cording to various theories of the structure of 


® On request the authors will supply a table show- 
ing the fit of the models in Panel A in each of the 16 
countries. 


interaction. These partitions are displayed in 
Figure 1; cells sharing a numeric value within a 
matrix are assigned the same interaction pa- 
rameter in the corresponding model. Note that 
we have specialized the model to impose the 
same partition of cells in each country, but not 
necessarily to specify the same interaction pa- 
rameters in each country. Since this general 
model has been discussed in detail elsewhere 
(e.g., Hauser, 1978, 1979), we will not elabo- 


rate it further. 


Independence 


Quasi-Perfect Mobility 


Uniform Perfect Blue- 
Inheritance Collar Mobility 
Figure 1. Parameter Displays Describing the 


Structure of Association for Selected 
Models of Mobility 
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Model | specifies conditional independence 
of father’s and son’s stratum, so di), = 1 for all 
paris (i,j) in all countries (k); this says there is 
no intergenerational association in any of the 
16 countries. Although the global chi-square 
statistic, L? = 42,970, reveals that indepen- 
dence is patently inconsistent with these data, 
this model provides a baseline statistic repre- 
senting the association to be explained by sub- 
sequent models. Model 2, quasi-perfect mobil- 
ity, fits a distinct inheritance parameter to each 
diagonal cell and posits independence among 
the remaining cells off the diagonal. This model 
fits extremely well, accounting for 99.7 percent 
of the association under the baseline model of 
independence. Indeed, the mode] cannot be 
rejected at the .05 level in ten of the sixteen 
countries, and in all countries it explains at 
least 97.3 percent of the association. Since this 
is one of our preferred models, we shall con- 
sider its implications in some detail.? 

First, quasi-perfect mobility implies quasi- 
symmetry in a 3 x 3 table. In a mobility 
classification, quasi-symmetry means that up- 
ward and downward moves are equally likely, 
net of differences in the prevalence of occu- 
pations. Thus, our results do not support the 
interpretation of semipermeable class bound- 
aries advanced by Blau and Duncan (1967) for 
the United States. Hauser -and Featherman 
(1978:184-87) and Hauser (1981) report a 
similar finding in disaggregated American mo- 
bility tables; we extend that finding to a larger 
set of countries.'° 

Symmetry in exchange mobility is entirely 
consistent with intergenerational occupational 
change and consequent differences between 
observed inflow and outflow distributions. We 
can see this by contrasting the model of quasi- 
perfect mobility (quasi-symmetry) with that of 
complete symmetry (Model 5), which posits 
equal frequencies in corresponding cells above 
and below the main diagonal of each mobility 
classification, E[Ki,.] = E[Xj,]. The fit of 
Model 5, L? = 24,636, shows that observed 


? Tutaka et al. (1975) also found that the quasi- 
perfect mobility model adequately fitted a number of 
` national mobility tables, primarily drawn from Miller 
(1960). Our preference for this model is specific to 
the 3 x 3 classification used here. In other mobility 
tables, including disaggregations of this one, other 
models may well be preferable. 

10 For an explanation of quasi-symmetry, see 
Bishop et al. (1975: Ch. 8). Featherman and Hauser 
(1978: 184-87) and Hauser (1981) discuss the rele- 
vance of quasi-symmetry to the interpretation of so- 
cial mobility. Featherman and Hauser did find some 
asymmetries in their analysis of intergenerational 
mobility to current occupations, but the majority of 
these pertained to mobility within the broad strata of 
the present analysis. 
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frequencies are highly asymmetric. However, 
from the excellent fit of quasi-perfect mobility 
(quasi-symmetry), we know this observed 
asymmetry derives from heterogeneity be- 
tween origin and destination distributions 
rather than an intrinsic asymmetry of exchange 
between occupational strata. 

Second, the quasi-perfect mobility model 
says that mobility does not follow a social dis- 
tance gradient. Those who move off the 
diagonal are equally likely to reach either of the . 
two remaining strata regardless of distance or 
direction. The implication is that long-range 
mobility is no less frequent than short-range 
mobility after controlling for marginal effects. 
Featherman and Hauser (1978: Ch. 4) offer a 
similar interpretation of disaggregated Ameri- 
can mobility tables."! 

Third, the parameters of the *quasi-perfect 
mobility model reveal wide differences among 


- strata in the strength of inheritance.'? For pur- 


poses of summary, it is instructive to consider 
Model 6, which constrains parameter estimates 
to be the same in all sixteen countries. Net of 
row and column effects, farm inheritance is 
12.3 times more likely than mobility off the 
diagonal, white-collar inheritance is 5.2 times 
more likely than mobility, and blue-collar in- 
heritance is only 1.2 times more likely than 
mobility. The picture that emerges is one of 
severe immobility at the two extremes of the 
occupational hierarchy and considerable fluid- 
ity in the middle (compare Hauser and Feath- 
erman, 1978: Ch. 4). Indeed, the United States 
and Hungary show significant blue-collar dis- 
inheritance.'? A net propensity for mobility out 
of the blue-collar stratum was first noted by 
Goodman (1965:575, 1969a) in the classic 
British and Danish mobility tables of the early 
postwar period; the results presented here ex- 
tend his finding to additional countries.'* 


1! This property of the model is also consistent 
with certain social distance models, for example, 
crossings models (Goodman, 1972; Pontinen, 1982). 

12 As Goodman (1969b:15) has demonstrated, the 
quasi-perfect mobility model is especially useful in 
comparisons of occupational or stratum persistence 
because the inheritance parameters are not ‘con- 
founded with one another. The stratum inheritance 
parameters analyzed by McClendon (1980b:499—-500) 
do not have this desirable property. 

13 On request the authors will provide estimates of 
stratum inheritance under quasi-perfect mobility in, 
each of the sixteen countries. References to statisti- 
cal significance in the text are based on the a = .05 
level, two-tailed. y 

14 Note that Great Britain is not included in the 
present analysis, and our Danish classification, ob- 
tained from a 1972 survey, does not show blue-collar 
status disinheritance. However, in 1972 the parame- 
ter for blue-collar immobility in Denmark is still 
among the lowest in our sample. 
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Friendly critics have suggested to us that 
blue-collar disinheritance is implausible and, 
for that reason, should lead us to reject quasi- 
perfect mobility .in favor of other equivalent 
models (Goodman, 1979b; Hauser, 
1979:453-54, 1981; MacDonald, 1981). On the 
basis of our earlier discussion of mechanisms 
of stratum inheritance, we do not think it is 
possible to rule out blue-collar status disin- 
heritance (see Featherman and Hauser, 
1978:179-89). Moreover, we will show that 
quasi-perfect mobility is more plausible than 
some other equivalent models of the 3 x 3 
table. ) 

The remaining models in Panel A of Table 1 
help us to test, elaborate, and qualify these 
interpretations. The uniform inheritance model 
(Line 3) posits a single inflation factor for the 
main diagonal; the model says that occu- 
pational strata share a uniform propensity for 
inheritance. This model fits poorly, confirming 
our observation of substantial variability 
among inheritance parameters.!5 The model of 
perfect blue-collar mobility (Line 4) equates 
densities of mobility and immobility for men of 
blue-collar origin or destination (Goodman, 
1965:569-71). Net of marginal effects, this 
model says that blue-collar workers are re- 
cruited equally from all three occupational 
Strata and that men of blue-collar origins are 
selected equally into all three strata. Further, 
the model says that blue-collar mobility and 
immobility are as likely as exchange between 
the white-collar and farm strata. This model 
does not fit satisfactorily (L? = 841 with 32 df), 
yet it does account for 98 percent of the test 
statistic under conditional independence (com- 
pare Lines 1 and 4). Moreover, Model 4 does 
fit well in 6 countries: Italy, West Malaysia, 
Yugoslavia, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
The contrast between Models 2 and 4 tests 
whether there is significant blue-collar stratum 
inheritance or disinheritance. Although the 
global contrast between these models is clearly 
significant (L? = 691 with 16 df), the contrast is 
nonsignificant in Australia and in the other 6 
countries where’ Model 4 fits the data. This 
provides further evidence for attenuated blue- 
collar inheritance; it is so weak that densities of 
mobility and blue-collar immobility can be 
equated in several of the countries in our 
data. #6 


15 The contrast between Model 2 and Model 3 
yields L? = 6,072 with 32 df. We‘also reject all three 
hypotheses of pairwise equality between stratum in- 
heritance parameters. The test statistics are L? = 
(2,734 for equality of white-collar and blue-collar in- 
heritance, L? = 1,087 for equality of white-collar and 
farm inheritance, and L? = 5,577 for equality of 
blue-collar and farm inheritance, each with 16 df. 

ié The model of perfect blue-collar mobility is 


These findings about interstratum mobility 
would not change if we were to analyze dis- 
aggregations of the present data. Although it is - 
commonly found that models with 1 parameter 
for each diagonal cell do not fit detailed mobil- 
ity classifications (Pullum, 1975; Goodman, 
1972), those models are not the logical exten- 
sion of quasi-perfect mobility in the 3-stratum 
table. The proper extension of the model as- 
signs interaction parameters to cells in the dis- 
aggregated table according to their origin and 
destination strata in the aggregated table. This 
is quite different from fitting the diagonal cells 
in the disaggregated table because the exten- 
sion of our model equates densities on and off 
the main diagonal for all cells pertaining to 
stratum immobility (Hauser, 1979:444—50; 
Goodman, 1981a; Breiger, 1981). Extended in 
this manner, the quasi-perfect mobility model 
explains the same component of association 
(likelihood-ratio test statistic) in any disaggre- 
gation of the 3 x 3 table, and the difference in 
the test statistics of that model in aggregated 
and disaggregated classifications measures as- 
sociation within strata of the collapsed table 
(Goodman, 1968; Bishop et al., 1975:126-30; 
Featherman and Hauser, 1978:180—84; Allison, 
1980). Furthermore, residuals from the exten- 
sion of quasi-perfect mobility may be useful in 
elaborating that model in the disaggregated 
table (Hauser, 1979:444—50). Similar observa- 
tions hold for other models of the present 3 x 3 
classifications and disaggregations of them. 


CONVERGENCE IN SOCIAL FLUIDITY 


The cross-national consistency in the fit of 
quasi-perfect mobility provides some evidence 
of similarity in processes of mobility, but we 
have not yet tested the cross-national variation 
in the parameters estimated under this model. 
If the same model fits, but its coefficients vary’ 
from country to country, then convergence 
obtains only in a limited sense. The remainder 
of Table 1 addresses this issue. Whereas each 
model in Panel A allows interactions between 
strata to vary across countries, each model in 
Panel B equates those interactions.'? The 
Statistics in Panel B reflect lack of fit in the 
models of Panel A as well as cross-national 
differences in coefficients, whereas the con- 
trasts between fit statistics in Panels A and B 


—_ 4 


equivalent in the 3 x 3 table to a sonsnek 1 model 
without a parameter for blue-collar immobility. It 
would be interesting to recast some of our compara- 
tive findings in the terms of either of these models; 
we have not done so here because of the more satis- 
factory fit of quasi-perfect mobility. 

17 The models in Panel B substitute terms 8), for 
the corresponding terms ĝm in equation 1. 
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reflect the latter component alone. As shown in 
Panel C, each of these contrasts is highly sig- 
nificant statistically. At the same time, there is 
also a great deal of cross-national similarity in 
parameter estimates; no more than 3.6 percent 
of the chi-square statistic under conditional in- 
dependence is attributable to variation in pa- 
rameters. A similar conclusion may be drawn 
from the fit of the model of all two-way in- 
teractions, which allows 4 df for interaction 
between origin and outcome strata (Line 9 of 
Panel B). 

These results make it quite clear that the 

“cross-nationally common element heavily 
predominates over the cross-nationally vari- 
able one” (Erikson et al., 1982:12). Not only 
does one simple model, quasi-perfect mobility, 
fit all of these data satisfactorily, but its coeffi- 
cients do not vary greatly between countries. 
These findings of cross-national invariance 
support the FJH revision of the Lipset- 
Zetterberg hypothesis. 

The results of Table 1 imply convergence 
among industrialized countries in our sample, 
but they also suggest that conclusions of in- 
variance apply equally to the full sample. 
Under each of the models of Table 1, the share 
of association due to cross-national interaction 
effects (L4/L4) is virtually the same in the full 
sample as in the industrialized subsample. This 
suggests an extension of the scope of the FJH 
hypothesis to state that mobility regimes are 
much the same in all complex societies, re- 
gardless of economic development.'® This 
uniformity is perhaps the analogue in compar- 
ative mobility analysis to the finding of in- 
variant prestige hierarchies in complex 
societies (Treiman, 1977). Indeed, there may 
be more than analogy here, since the same 
processes which produce the uniformity in 
prestige may also account for the invariance in 
mobility. Recall our earlier hypothesis that 
cross-national regularities in the economic re> 
sources and desirability accorded occupations 
may result in uniform mobility processes; it is 
commonly argued that: these regularities also 
account for the uniformity in occupational pres- 
tige hierarchies (Treiman, 1977; Goldthorpe 
and Hope, 1974). 


EQUIVALENT MODELS OF 
VERTICAL MOBILITY 


Several researchers have noted that seemingly 
different models of cross-classifications may 
be algebraically equivalent and thus yield the 
same fitted counts (Goodman, 1979b; Hauser, 
1979, 1981; MacDonald, 1981; Pontinen, 1982; 
‘18 Since the data are primarily from Western in- 
dustrialized nations, this finding is most tentative. 
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Hout, 1983). The choice between equivalent 
models cannot be made on the basis of fit. This 
problem is highly visible in the analysis of 3 x 3 
classifications; for example, a great many 
models imply quasi-symmetry in the 3 x 3 
table, and this is the overidentifying restriction 
in the quasi-perfect mobility model. Some 
models that are equivalent in the 3 x 3 table are 
not equivalent in larger tables, but the same 
problem arises in classifications with many 
categories and in all other nonexperimental re- 
search. If there are some areas of study where 
the problem seems not to appear, it is because 
there is substantial consensus in the field. 
Nonetheless, there are many criteria of model 
selection other than fit, and these may be 
helpful in choosing among equivalent models. 
These criteria include the theoretical rationale 
of competing models, the plausibility of esti- 
mated parameters, and the invariance and au- 
tonomy of parameters across populations. We 
have used these criteria in assessing several 
equivalent models of the present data.. 

We focus on equivalent models that assume 
the three strata can be ranked or scaled. Some 
models are equivalent to quasi-perfect mobility 
but do not assume at least a rank order of 
strata; we have rejected these a priori. As we 
have stated, we think there is ample theoretical 
rationale to posit differences among strata in 
inheritance, and thus we have given priority to 
the model of quasi-perfect mobility (and possi- 
ble restrictions of it that equate diagonal pa- 
rameters) relative to models that distinguish 
among levels of mobility off the main diagonal. 
Similarly, we ‘have rejected models that imply 
quasi-symmetry but appear to posit asymmet- 
ric interactions between strata. 

Among models that assume the strata can be 
rank ordered or scaled, we have estimated 
crossings models (Goodman, 1972; Pontinen, 
1982), uniform association (Duncan, 1979; 
Hope, 1981), and homogeneous row and col- 
umn effects (Goodman, 1979a, 1981b). Table 2 
shows a display of the multiplicative parame- 
ters of several equivalent models that eluci- 
dates the relationships among them (Goodman, 
1979b). In Panel A, ô, 6;, and 8; are the immo- 
bility parameters for white-collar, blue-collar, 
and farm strata, respectively, in the model of 
quasi-perfect mobility. In Panel B, we specify a 
crossings model in which the density of obser- 
vations depends on the stratum boundaries that 
have been crossed; y, is the parameter for the 
boundary between white- and blue-collar 
strata, and -y, is the parameter for the boundary 
between blue-collar and farm strata. This 
model also specifies a parameter, 6, for blue- 
collar immobility. By equating expressions for 
the distinct odds ratios in Model A and Model 
B, we obtain y, = 8,-%, ye = 537%, and 6 = 8. 
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Table 2. Some Equivalent Multiplicative Models of 
' the 3 x 3 Mobility Classification? 




















Destination 
White- Blue- 
Origin Collar Collar Farm 
A. Quasi-Perfect 
Mobility 
White-Collar 8, 1 1 
Blue-Collar 1 8: 1 
Farm 1 1 55 
© B. Crossings with Blue- 
Collar Immobility 
White-Collar 1 v1 Vry2 
Blue-Collar Yı 8 © y 
Farm Yiya yı 1 
C. Crossings with 
Uniform Immobility 
White-Collar ô Yı V1¥2 
Blue-Collar yı 8 Y2 
Farm Yy: Ys 8 
D. Model I* (homogeneous 
row and column 
effects) Plus 
Uniform Immobility 
White-Collar yi vive NYa 
Blue-Collar Aya 4 viv} 
Farm yiys yn $ 
E. Model UII* (homogeneous 
row and column 
effects with 
uniform immobility) 
White-Collar Seu" ehia gha 
Blue-Collar ekia Dek? emh, 
Farm ekta eriu Bens" 


a Marginal effects are suppressed in this display. 
See text for explanation. 


There are one-to-one correspondences be- 
tween the parameter for white-collar immobil- 
ity and the crossing from white- to blue-collar 
strata, between the respective parameters for 
blue-collar immobility, and between the pa- 
rameter for farm immobility and the crossing 
from blue-collar to farm strata. Thus, not only 
are these two models equivalent algebraically 
and statistically, but their parameters are the 
same up to a power transformation. Immobility 
in the extreme categories is simply an inverse 
measure of the barriers to movement in or out 
of them. Nothing in the parameter estimates of 
one model could lead one to prefer it to the 
other on grounds of plausibility. 

Panel C shows another equivalent crossings 
model, in which the immobility parameter 
pertains not merely to the blue-collar stratum, 
but to all three strata. Here, y, is the parameter 
for the boundary between white- and blue- 
collar strata, y, is the parameter for the bound- 
ary between blue-collar and farm strata, and ô 
is the parameter for uniform immobility. By 
equating expressions for the distinct odds 
- ratios in Model A and Model C, we obtain y, = 


» 4 


(52/5), y2 = (83/83)%, and 6 = 4, The 
blue-collar inheritance parameter of Models A 
and B is unchanged, while the crossings param- 
eters of Model B are multiplied by the square 
root of the inheritance parameter. By applying 
the inheritance parameter of the middle 
stratum to the two extreme strata, Model C 
reduces the barriers (crossing parameters) 
between the extremes and the middle category. 
Although Model C does not estimate any nega- 
tive barriers between strata, it still yields nega- 
tive estimates of status inheritance in Hungary, 
the United States and Sweden, just as does the 
model of quasi-perfect mobility. Model C is 
less appealing to us than quasi-perfect mobility 
(Model A) because we expect low levels of 
inheritance only in the blue-collar stratum, but 
Model C generalizes status disinheritance to all 
three strata in these countries. 

Before discussing the remaining panels of 
Table 2, it is necessary to introduce some of 
Goodman's (1979a) association models. Uni- 
form association assigns numeric values to the 
strata at equal intervals, while homogeneous 
row and column effect Models I* and II* per- 
mit distances between strata to differ. 
“Homogeneity” refers to the assumption that 
the distances between the same origin and des- 
tination strata are equal. In Model I* and uni- 
form association, we assume that the blue- 
collar stratum lies between the white-collar and 
farm strata; homogeneous row and column ef- 
fects Model II* does not require prior assump- 
tions about the rank order of strata.'° None of 


` these models satisfactorily accounts for 


stratum ‘inheritance, and they do not fit the 
16-nation data.?° 

In less-aggregated tables, it is possible to fit 
uniform association or row and column effects 
while also fitting distinct parameters for immo- 
bility in each category (Goodman, 1979a). 
Those parameters are not identified in the 3 x 3 
classifications, but it is possible to identify a 
single parameter that pertains to inheritance in 
all strata. Adding a single immobility parame- 
ter for each country to the model of uniform 
association improves fit substantially, but still 
does not yield a satisfactory fit.?! The addition 


1? See Goodman (1979a:547—48) for a statement of 
the invariance ‘properties of these models. 

20 Goodman (1979a:550-51, 1981¢:228~35) and 
Clogg (1982) extend association models to multi-way 
classifications. Without cross-national constraints on 
parameters, uniform association yields L? = 9,058 
with 48 df, homogeneous row and column effects 
Model I* yields L? = 8,091 with 32 df, and homoge- 
neous row and column effects Model II* yields L? = 
7,399 with 32 df. On request the authors will report 
the fit of zhese models in each country. 

2! The fit statistic is L? = 1,237 with 32 df; this 
model is equivalent to equal crossings with a single 
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of a single immobility parameter makes Model 


I* or Model II* equivalent to quasi-perfect mo- ` 


bility. The former model is shown in Panél D of 
- Table 2, where y, Y, and y, are scale values 


for the white-collar, blue-collar, and farm. 


` strata, respectively. Without loss of generality, 
we normalize these three parameters by fixing 
y3 = 1. Consequently, y, pertains (inversely) to 
the distance between blue-collar and farm 


strata. As in Model C, & pertains to immobility - 


in all strata, By equating expressions for the 
distinct odds ratios in-Model A and Model D, 
we obtain ; k 


ie re O 
and B= (888D 


Cieni: tie poiameiin OF Model Dare a tar 
more complex mixture of the parameters of 
Model A than are those of Models B or C..The 


- distance between white-collar and blue-collar _ 


strata. varies directly with white-collar inher- 
itance, but inversely with blue-collar and farm 
inheritance; similarly, the distance between 
blue-collar and farm strata varies directly with 
farm inheritance, but inversely with blue-collar 
and -white-collar inheritance.?? 

Given our findings about Model A, these 
relationships imply that the parameters of 
Model D should show a. moderate level of 
stratum inheritance, a large distance between 
the farm stratum and either the blue- or white- 
collar stratum, and a smaller distance between 
the blue-collar and white-collar strata. While 
the parameters for most nations fall within this 
description, there is a serious anomaly in the 


estimates for 7 nations: Australia, Belgium, - 


France, the Philippines, Denmark, Finland, 
and Sweden. In each of these nations, the es- 
timated distance between white-collar and 
blue-collar strata is negative. We find these 
results less plausible than the estimates of 
blue-collar status disinheritance under quasi- 
perfect mobility. It is difficult to believe that 


the white-collar stratum is closer to the farm , 
stratum than is the. blue-collar stratum. Also, - 


these anomalous distances are contrary to the 
_ ranking of strata that was assumed in Model I*, 


diagonal parameter in the 3 x 3 table. It is not possi- 
ble to add a parameter for immobility in each stratum 
to the uniform association model, for the model 
would then be underidentified in the 3 x 3 classifica- 
tion. That model meets the order condition, but not 
the rank condition for identification because quasi- 
perfect mobility and uniform association both imply 
quasi-symmetry.. 


22 We thank Michael Hout and O. D. Denai for 


suggesting this and related models to us. 
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and this renders the model internally inconsis- 
tent.? - 
Panel E of Table.2 displays the parameters of 


Model [l* with a uniform immobility parameter - 


(hereafter, Model UII*). The p are scale 


values for the occupational strata and: appear - 


as expdnents; in these terms the model is log- 
multiplicative, not log-linear. Without loss of 


generality, we normalize the parameters of the `. 


model by. the restriction u = 0, so u is the 


‘distance between white- and blue-collar strata 


and yz is the distance between blue-collar and 
farm strata. As in Models C and D, 6 is a 
multiplicative (log-linear) effect pertaining to 
immobility in all strata. By equating. ex- 
pressions for the distinct odds ratios in Model 
A and Model 'E, we obtain ` 


2 Ô; = ĝe 4 Un ~ud 
. = ĝe Hitt, Sa (3) 
and 53 = Se Hs (its = m). 


In this model, the x, and 6 are quadratic func- 
tions of the logarithms of the 8,. Our expecta- 


tions about the parameters of Model E are. 


similar to those for Model D, and in this case 
the estimates are more plausible. That is, in 
every country the blue-collar stratum is esti- 


. mated to lie between the white-collar and farm 


strata; the distance between the white- and 
blue-collar strata is less than that between the 
blue-collar and farm strata; and. there is posi- 
tive status inheritance.24 ` 

We also estimated the variability of 
paramaters across nations under quasi- -perfect 


mobility and Model UII*. On grounds of par- | 


simony, we would prefer the model that cap- 
tured cross-national variability in the least 
number of its parameters. However, we found 
substantial cross-national variation in each of 
the parameters of these two and other equiva- 


‘Jent models. 


` There is a trade-off between the spécification 
of heterogeneous interstratum distances in 
Model UII* and heterogeneous immobility pa- 
rameters s under quasi-perfect mobility. Model 


23 The estimated parameters of Model I* with 


uniform inheritance are available from the authors Tual 


upon request. , 

24 The algebraic results and parameter estimates 
are available from the authors upon request. Model 
UII* cannot be estimated with thé ANOASC pro- 
gram (Shockey and Clogg, 1983) because we fit a 
single parameter for the main diagonal. We have 
estimated the model within GLIM (Baker and Nel- 
der, 1978) by successively fitting models of row ef- 
fects and models of column effects to the mobility 
classifications and their transposes, and updating the 


- estimated scale values at each step. This parallels 
procedures described by Goodman (1979a: 551) and: 


Breen (forthcoming). 


à 
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Table 3. Tests of Cross-National Variation in Distributions of Stratum Origin and Destination? 











Model 


A. Tests with Independence Baseline 
1. {FC}{SC} 
2. {FHSC} 
- {FC}{S} 
. FHSHC} _ 
. {FC}{SC}{FS} (Variation in association) 
2 vs. 1 (Variation in father’s margin) 
. 3 vs. 1 (Variation in soms margin) 
. 4 vs. 1 (Variation in both margins) 
B. Tests with Baseline of Quasi-Perfect 
Mobility or Model UII* 
9. {FHSHC HQ} : 
10. {FC}{SC}{QC} 
11. {FCHSC HQ} 
12. {FHSCHQC} 
13. {FCKS HQC} 
14, {FHSHQC} bee 
15. 11 vs. 10 (Variation in association) 
16. 12 vs. 10 (Variation in father’s margin) 
17. 13 vs. 10 (Variation in son's margin) 
18. 14 vs. 10 (Variation in both margins) 





WIAA Sw 





L? df L?/df Lw L?r 
42970 64 671.4 — 
54900 94 584.0 — 
55100 94 586.2 — 
67030 124 540.6 -> — 

1329 60 22.2 — 
11930 30 397.7 — 
12130 30 404.3 — 
24060 60 401.0 — 
18620 121 153.9 100.0 

150 16 9.4 0.8 

1500. 61 24.6 8.1 

3668 46 79.7 19.7 

2596 46 56.4 13.9 

5362 76 70.6 28.8 

1350 45 30.0 7.3 

3518 30 117.3 18.9 

2446 30 81.5 13.1 

5212 60 86.9 28.0 





a F = Father’s stratum, S = Son’s stratum, C = Country, Q = Quasi-perfect mobility or Model UII*. 


UII* specifies unequal distances between 
strata by equating densities of immobility 
across strata. For example, if pı = pa, then 
5, = 53= 5. Obversely, the quasi-perfect mobil- 
ity model specifies stratum differences in in- 
heritance by ignoring interstratum distances. 
For example, if 5, = 83, then p, = + ys. While 
the two models use different imagery to de- 
scribe the mobility process, the differences 
between them cannot be resolved on the basis 
of fit or, in our opinion, the parameter esti- 
mates in the 16-nation sample. By virtue of 
their equivalence many, but not all, cross- 
national comparisons are indifferent to the 
choice between the two models. Where dif- 
ferences between the models may occur, we 
present results using both models. 


SOURCES OF VARIATION 
IN MOBILITY 


We have found that observed rates of mobility 
vary dramatically between countries while so- 
cial fluidity is relatively invariant. This implies 
that intersocietal differences in observed rates 
must be attributed to variations in occupational 
distributions, yet McClendon (1980b:493) has 
recently claimed that “cross-national variance in 
exchange mobility has a strong effect which is 
at least as great as the structural effects among 
the more developed nations.’’?5 Table 3 pro- 


25 McClendon (1980b:506) claims that his findings 
“refute” the FJH hypothesis; we think his model of 
the observed, total mobility rate is substantially ir- 
relevant to the hypothesis as formulated by Feath- 


vides summary statistics for selected models 
that permit us to pursue this issue in greater 
detail. 

The models of Table 3 are described using 
the conventional notation for hierarchical 
models in which lower-order terms are implied 
by the presence of higher-order terms. For 
example, Model 1, {FC}{SC}, is conditional in- 
dependence, which allows the distributions of 
father’s occupation {F} and son’s occupation 
{S} to vary across countries {C}. Models 2, 3, 
and 4 place successive cross-national equality 
constraints on the father’s distribution, the 
son’s distribution, and on both these distribu- 
tions. Thus, the contrasts in Lines 6, 7, and 8 
represent intersocietal variation in occu- 
pational supply and demand, including dif- 
ferentials in marriage, paternity, and mortality 
(Duncan, 1966). Model 5 restricts the associa- 
tion between the father’s and son’s strata to be 
the same across countries, so the chi-square 
Statistic measures departures from constant 
social fluidity. The L?/df ratio for this model is 
only about 5 percent as large as those for the 
contrasts in Lines 6 to 8; we conclude that 
cross-national differences in the margins are 
far more important than differences in social 
fluidity. 

The remaining models of Table 3 address the 





erman et al. (1975:339-40) and subsequently tested 
by McRoberts and Selbee (1981), Erikson et al. 
(1982), Hope (1982), Hauser (1983), and Portocarero 
(1983). Moreover, McClendon’s model is-wfi ad hoc 
mixture of observed rates and multiplicative param- 
eters of the mobility classifications,” “. .- 
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Table 4. A Partition of Cross-National Variation in Social Fluidity* 








Model 


A. Nested Hierarchy-of Models 
1. {FCHSCHQ} 
2. {FCHSCHQHUC} 
3. {FC}HSC}{QC} 
. Partitioning the Variation in Q 
4. 1 vs. 2 (Variation in U) 
5. 2 vs. 3 (Variation in Q net of U} 
6. 1 vs. 3 (Total Variation in Q) 


L? df L4df L2,/L?_ 
1500 ` 61 24.6 

896 46 19.5 — 
150 16 9.4 — 
604 15 40.3 44.7 
746 30 24.9 _ 55.3 
1350 45 30.0 100.0 





a F = Father's stratum, S = Son’s stratum, C = Country, Q = Quasi-perfect mobility or Model UII*,' U = 


Uniform inheritance. 


same issue using Model 10 as an alternative 
baseline. The interaction effects, Q, in this 
model may be interpreted either as parameters 
of quasi-perfect mobility or of Model UII*. We 
place successive equality constraints on the 
effects of the father’s margins (Model 12), the 
son’s margins (Model 13), both margins (Model 
14), and the interaction effects (Model 11). 
Again, a comparison of L?/df ratios for the 
contrasts reveals that cross-national dif- 
ferences in mobility are induced primarily by 
variation in marginal effects, not by variation 
in social fluidity. This conclusion is also sup- 
ported by a comparison of L},/L} ratios where 
Model 9 specifies the association to be ex- 
plained.2© These results indicate that Lipset 
and Zetterberg were correct to consider margi- 
nal distributions the primary determinant of 
variation in observed mobility rates, but mis- 
taken to suggest that the shape of these distri- 
butions would be rendered uniform by the 
standardizing logic of industrialism (Erikson et 
al., 1982:25). 


SOURCES OF VARIATION IN 
SOCIAL FLUIDITY 


While we have emphasized the fundamental 
similarity of mobility patterns, we do not deny 
that there are real national variations in social 
fluidity; the model of invariance can be re- 
jected at any conventional level of statistical 
significance. The remainder of this paper ex- 
plores the structure of these differences and 
the effect of economic and noneconomic vari- 
ables on them. 

Before introducing exogenous variables into 
our models, we ask if cross-national variation 


26 These same findings appear if the sample is re- 
stricted to the capitalist countries, to the nine most 
. industrialized countries, or to the fourteen most in- 
dustrialized countries. Thus, we find-no evidence to 
support McClendon’s (1980b) conclusion that 
cross-national differences in social fluidity have a 
strong effect on mobility rates among the more de- 
veloped countries. 


in social fluidity might be captured by a single 
parameter for the strength of inheritance that 
pertains to all of the strata. Model 1 of Table 4 
describes constant, quasi-perfect mobility (or 
Model UII*), and Model 2 introduces a general 
inheritance parameter, U, that varies from 
country to country, but is the same for each 
stratum within a given country. The contrast 
between Model 1 and Model 2 (Line: 4) mea- 
sures cross-national differences in the general 
inheritance parameter. Model 3 permits all of 
the parameters of the model to vary across 
countries, so the contrast between Model 2 and 
Model 3 (Line 5) measures cross-national dif- 
ferences in stratum-specific inheritance (or in 
interstratum distances) that are independent of 
variation in the general inheritance parameter. 

This partition of the test statistics shows that 
nearly 45 percent of the total variation in social 
fluidity pertains to the general level of stratum 
inheritance, and about 55 percent pertains to 
variations in stratum-specific inheritance (or in 
interstratum distances). At the same time, the 
former component of association is larger rela- 
tive to its degrees of freedom than is the latter. 
Clearly, cross-national variation in social 
fluidity cannot be summarized by a single pa- 
rameter; even in the 3-stratum mobility table, 
cross-national differences can not satisfactorily 
be described by the chances of mobility rela- 
tive to immobility. The following analysis con- 
siders the effect of exogenous variables on 
each of the parameters of quasi-perfect mobil- 
ity and of Model UII*. 


EXPLAINED AND UNEXPLAINED '’ 
VARIATION IN SOCIAL FLUIDITY 


Although the hypothesis of constant social 
fluidity is rejected at conventional levels of 
Statistical significance, small departures from 
the model arè sufficient to generate a signifi- 
cant chi-square value with a sample of more 
than 110;000 cases. Assertions of noncon- 
vergence would be more convincing if cross- 
national variations in social fluidity were linked 


. explicitly to exogenous variables. For this rea- 
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Table 5. Explained and Unexplained Variation in Parameters of Social Fluidity® 

















Model L? df L?/df L? u/L?r p? a/L? 
1. {FC}{SC} 42970 64 671.4 100.0 — 
2. {FCHSCHQC} 150 16 9.4 0.3 — 
3. {FC}{SCHQ} 1500 61 24.6 3.5 — 
4. {FC}{SC}{QIHQE }{QH}{QD}{QN} 490 46 10.7 1.1 —_ 
5. 4 vs. 3 (Explained variation) 1010 15 67.3 2.4 74.8 
6. 4 vs. 2 (Unexplained variation) 340 30 11.3 0.8 25.2 
7. 3 vs. 2 (Total variation) 1350 45 30.0 3.1 100.0 








a F = Father's stratum, S = Son’s stratum, C = Country, Q = Quasi-perfect mobility or Model UIP, I = 
Industrialization, E = Educational enrollment, H = Hungary, D = Social democracy, N = Inequality. The 
denominator in the first L?y/L?, ratio is the association under the model of independence (Line 1). The 
denominator in the second such ratio is the total variation in quasi-perfect mobility or Model. UII* (Line 7). 


son we have estimated log-linear or log- 
multiplicative models in which measures of in- 
dustrialization, educational enrollment, social 
democracy, and income inequality are used to 
explain cross-national variation. These are the 
major explanatory variables identified in pre- 
vious research, and for the most part we have 
used standard measurements of these vari- 
ables.’ 

Our models also include a dummy variable 
with the value “1” for Hungary and “0” for. all 
other countries. We have found that Hungary 
is an outlier in every one of our models, and its 
presence tends to dominate and distort re- 
lationships that appear for other countries. We 
experimented with numerous treatments of the 
data, including shifts in functional form and the 
creation of a dummy variable for socialism in 
. both Hungary and Yugoslavia, but we are un- 
able to explain the Hungarian case. Simkus 
(1981b) has documented the marked shifts in 
occupational inheritance that followed the 
Hungarian transition to socialism. 


27 [ndustrialization is per capita energy consump- 
tion in kilograms of coal, matched to the date of the 
corresponding mobility study (McClendon, 1980a). 
Educational enrollment is the proportion of the 
population between the ages of five and nineteen 
enrolled in primary or secondary education, com- 
puted for 1964 or 1965 (Taylor and Hudson, 1972). 
Inequality is the percentage of the national income 
going to the top five percent of households, matched 
as closely as possible to the date of the mobility 
study (Jain, 1975). When this statistic was not avail- 
able, comparable figures were estimated from data 
on inequality among income recipients or workers 


Gain, 1975), or from sectoral income distributions 


(Taylor and Hudson, 1972). These estimates were 
calculated with the regression procedure outlined by 
Tyree et al. (1979:416). Social democracy is the pro- 
portion of seats in the national legislature held by 
socialist or "social democratic” parties averaged 
over the elections immediately preceding and fol- 
lowing’ 1960 (Jackman, 1975). The authors will sup- 
ply the values of these variables for each country on 
request. ; 


We begin this part of the analysis with global 
tests of the effects of the exogenous variables 
on the parameters of our preferred models. 
Then, we examine the effects of each exoge- 
nous variable on each of the parameters of these 
models. Table 5 reports fit statistics for the 
baseline models of conditional independence 
(Model 1) and variable social fluidity (Model 
-2). Model 3 specifies constant social fluidity, 
and Model 4 permits each of the 5 explanatory 
variables to interact with each of the parame- 
ters of the mobility model.?8 The contrast be- 
tween Model 3 and Model 4 shows the amount 
of cross-national variability that is explained 
by the 5 exogenous variables (Line 5), and the 
contrast between Model 4 and Model 2 shows 
the amount of cross-national variability that is 
not explained by the exogenous variables (Line 
6).-The contrast between Lines 2 and 3 gives 
the total cross-national variation in social 
fluidity (Line 7). The exogenous variables ac- 
count for most of the cross-national variation 
in stratum inheritance; 74.8 percent of the test 
statistic is explained by the five variables 
(1010/1350 = .748). This evidence of system- 
atic, cross-national variation in mobility param- 
eters lends greater credence to assertions of 
nonconvergence.?? 


GENERAL AND STRATUM-SPECIFIC 
EFFECTS ON IMMOBILITY 


Table 6 reports summary statistics for models 
that partition the effects of each explanatory 


28 On request the authors will supply a brief ap- 


. pendix that shows how to estimate log-linear models 


with exogenous variables that affect interaction pa- 
rameters. 

29 The Hungarian case accounts for about 25 per- 
cent of the test statistic for cross-national variation in 
social fluidity. Thus, when we exclude Hungary from 
the analysis, the other 4 explanatory variables ac- 
count for proportionately less of the cross-national 
variation; our results are otherwise unaffected by the 
choice between excluding Hungary and the specifi- 
cation of a dummy variable for that nation. 
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Table 6. Partitions of the Effects of Exogenous Variables on Immobility and Other Parameters of Social 


Fluidity? 

















Model 








A. Baseline Model 
1. {FCHSCHQIHQE HQH HQD} 
{QN}{UI}{UE}{UH}{UD}{UN} 
B. Incustrialization 
2. Delete {QI} from baseline 
3. Delete {QI}{UI} from baseline 
4, 2 vs. 3 (immobility effect) 
5. 1 vs. 2 (Other effects) 
6. 1 vs. 3 (Total effects) 
C. Educational Enrollment 
7. Delete {QE} from baseline 
8. Delete {QE}{UE} from baseline 
9. 7 vs. 8 (Immobility effect) 
10. 1 vs. 7 (Other effects) 
11. 1 vs. 8 (Total effects) 
D. Hungary 
12. Delete {QH} from baseline - 
13. Delete {QH HUH} from baseline 
14. 12 vs. 13 (Immobility effect) 
15. 1 vs. 12 (Other effects) 
16. I vs. 13 (Total effects) 
E. Social Democracy ; 
17. Delete {QD} from baseline 
18. Delete {QD}{UD} from baseline 
19. 17 vs. 18 (Immobility effect) 
20. 1 vs. 17 (Other effects) 
21. 1 vs. 18 (Total effects) 
F. Inequality 
22, Delete {QN} from baseline 
23. Delete {QN}{UN} from baseline 
24. 22 vs. 23 (Immobility effect) 
25. 1 vs. 22 (Other effects) 
26. 1 vs. 23 (Total effects) 


L? . df L?/df L?,/L4_ 
490 46 10.7 — 
502 48 10.5 — 
523 49 10.7 — 
21 1 21.0 1.6 
12 2 6.0 0.9 
33 3 11.0 2.4 
517 48 10.8 — 
522 49 10.7 — 
5 1 5.0 0.4 
27 2 13.5 2.0 
32 3 10.7 2.4 
680 48 14.2 — 
822 49 16.8 — 
142 1 142.0 10.5 
190 2 95.0 14.1 
332 3 110.7 24,6 
626 48 13.0 — 
687 49 14.0 — 
61 1 61.0 4.5 
136 2 68.0 10.1 
197 3 65.7 14.6 
497 48 10.4 — 
600 49 12.2 — 
103 1 103.0 . 7.6 
7 2 3.5 0.5 
110 3 36.7 8.1 


a F = Father's stratum, S = Son’s stratum, Q = Quasi-perfect mobility or Model UII*, U = Uniform 
inheritance, I = Industrialization, E = Educational enrollment, H = Hungary, D = Social democracy, N = 
Inequality. The denominator in the L?,,/L?, statistic is the total variation in quasi-perfect mobility or Model 


UTI* (Table 5, Line 7). 


variable on the general level of immobility rel- 
ative to other parameters of social fluidity. Our 
analysis is based upon backward selection 
from the baseline model in Panel A (Line 1), 
which includes all possible interactions be- 
tween the exogenous variables and parameters 
of social fluidity. We have included redundant 
parameters in the description of Model 1, so 


interactions between an exogenous variable- 


and the other parameters can be dropped with- 
out deleting the interactions of that same 
exogenous variable with the general level of 
immobility. For example, in Line B2, where 
the term {QI} is deleted, the model does include 
a possible effect of industrialization on the 
general level of stratum immobility, but it no 
longer includes effects of industrialization on 
the other parameters. This implies that there 
are no effects of industrialization on stratum- 
specific inheritance in the model of quasi- 
perfect mobility or, equivalently on in- 
terstratum distances in Model UII*. In Line 


B3, both the {QI} and {UT} terms are deleted, so 
the model includes no effects of industrializa- 
tion. Thus, the contrast between Line B2 and 
Line B3 pertains to the effect of industrializa- 
tion on immobility (Line B4), and the contrast 
between Line A1 and Line B2 pertains to other 
effects of industrialization (Line B5). In this 
case, industrialization ‘has a modest effect on 
immobility (L? = 21 with 1 df) and its other 
effects are very small, but statistically signifi- 
cant (L? = 12 with 2 df). Panels C to F of Table 
6 report similar analyses of the effects of the 
other explanatory variables. 

The Hungarian case accounts for 24.6 per- 
cent of the test statistic for cross-national vari- 
ation in social fluidity; this underlines the im- 
portance of seeking theoretical explanations of 
East European mobility regimes.?° Social de- 
mocracy accounts for 14.6 percent of the test 


3° At the same time, recall our earlier observation 
that Yugoslavia is not an outlier in our analyses. 
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Statistic, and income inequality accounts for 
8.1 percent of the test statistic. In contrast, 
industrialization and education each account 
for only 2.4 percent of the test statistic. Con- 
trary to theories of convergence, this indicates 
quite clearly that political variables—including 
the Hungarian exception—influence mobility 
processes, even after economic development is 
controlled. These results are also inconsistent 
with Ossowski’s (1957) hypothesis that the 
consequences of socialist policies were in fact 
the result of concurrent economic expansion. 
At least in the present data, the logic of indus- 
trialism demands no more uniformity in mobil- 
ity regimes than does the logic of political or- 
ganization. g 

We have considered two alternative expla- 
nations of this finding. First, industrialization 
and educational enrollment might have larger 
effects in the equations that do not include 
interactions with political variables. This is not 
the case in the present data; even when indus- 
trialization or educational enrollment is en- 
tered by itself, neither variable accounts for a 
large component of cross-national variability in 
social fluidity. Second, comparisons among 
components of the likelihood-ratio test statistic 
are affected by incidental cross-national varia- 
tions in sample size that may be related to the 
explanatory variables. Suppose the extremes 
of social democracy were represented by very 
large samples, while the extremes of industri- 
alization were represented by very small sam- 
ples. Then, social democracy might account 
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for a larger test statistic even if its effects were 

. no stronger than those of industrialization. To 
take account of this possibility, we have ex- 
amined scatter plots of the size of the national 
samples against each of the exogenous vari- 
ables, and we have found no evidence that 
incidental variations in sample size explain the 
power of the contrasts involving political vari- 
ables. 

In the case of quasi-perfect mobility, the 
contrasts in Table 6 imply that the effects of 
exogenous variables cannot be generalized. 
across inheritance parameters. That is, the 
tests for effects of exogenous variables on 
other parameters of social fluidity (Lines 5, 10, 
15, 20, and 25) may be construed as tests of 
differences between the effects of those vari- 

_ ables on the three parameters of status inher- 
itance under quasi-perfect mobility. All of 
these tests are statistically significant beyond 
the 0.05 level, and Jess than half of the total 
effects of education, social democracy, and so- 
cialism pertain to the overall level of inher- 
itance. At the same time, virtually all of the 
effects of income inequality pertain to the gen- 
eral immobility parameter; its stratum-specific 
effects are trivial. 

Table 7 shows the effects of the explanatory 
variables on parameters of social fluidity in the 
uniform inheritance model, the quasi-perfect 
mobility model, and Model UII*. The coeffi- 
cients reported in Panel A are from the model 
{FC} {SC} {Q} {UI} {UE} {UH} {UD} {UN}. 


The coefficients reported in Panels B and C 


Table 7. Coefficients* of Interaction between Exogenous Variables and Parameters of Social Fluidity in 
Uniform Inheritance Model, Quasi-Perfect Mobility Model, and Model UII* 








Exogenous Variables 





Parameters of Industrial- Educational Social 
social fluidity ization enrollment Hungary democracy Inequality 
A. Uniform Inheritance 
1. Uniform inheritance —.085 .067 — 483 — .058 — .268 
(.012) (.025) (.034) (.008) (.022) 
B. Quasi-Perfect Mobility 
2. White-collar .033 — .094 835 —.062 — 349 
inheritance (.030) (.061) (.108) (.019) (.054) 
3. Blue-collar —.109 .001 — 1.208 .058 —.118 
inheritance (.028) (.059) (.077) (.018) (.054) 
4. Farm inheritance —.118 .401 — .020 —.331 —.240 
(.040) (.076) (.097) (.025) (.058) 
C. Model UII* 
5. White-collar to .037 002 619 —.058 —.069 
blue-collar distance (.027) (.055) (.081) (.018) (.050) 
6. Uniform inheritance — .069 -003 — 542 — .004 —.193 
(.015) (.031) (.046) (.010) (.032) 
7. Blue-collar to farm — .082 368 —.134 — .246 .025 
distance (.033) (.059) (.096) (.022) (.061) 


a Entries are metric coefficient (standard error). 





For convenience in presentation, the scales of the 


educational enrollment, inequality and social democracy indicators were divided by 10, and the scale of the 
industrialization indicator was divided by 1000. The sign on the blue-collar to farm coefficient was reflected so 


it varies positively with distance. 
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are from the model {FCHSCHQIHQE HQH} 
{QD}{QN}, where Q refers either to quasi- 
perfect mobility or Model UII*. Although the 
fit statistic is the same, regardless of which 
model Q denotes, the estimates of the interac- 
tions between exogenous variables and social 
fluidity are specific to each model. As we have 
shown, the parameters of each of these models 
are complex mixtures of the parameters of the 
other. However, under quasi-perfect mobility 
_ and Model UII*, respectively, there are rough 
correspondences between the effects of each 
exogenous variable on white-collar inher- 


itance and white-collar to blue-collar distance’ 


(Lines 2 and 5), on blue-collar inheritance and 
uniform inheritance (Lines 3 and 6), and on 
farm inheritance and blue-collar to farm dis- 
tance (Lines 4 and 7). 

The coefficients for interaction with indus- 
trialization demonstrate the conflicting conse- 
quences of economic development for social 
fluidity. Although there is a negative effect of 
industrialization on blue-collar and farm inher- 
itance, the coefficient of white-collar inher- 
itance is insignificant at the 0.05 Jevel. Simi- 
larly, under Model UII* industrialization has 
no significant effect on the distance between 
the white- and blue-collar strata, but has nega- 
tive effects on the other two parameters. These 
results differ from those in previous research. 
Some studies have reported a positive relation- 
ship between industrialization and exchange 
mobility .(Hazelrigg, 1974; Cutright, 1968), 
while others have reported no significant asso- 
ciation (Hazelrigg and Garnier,” 1976; Hardy 
and Hazelrigg, 1978). Both of these conclu- 
sions may be partially correct, since the conse- 
quences of economic development are by no 
means uniform. The negative association be- 
tween industrialization and inheritance (Line 1) 
does not extend to the white-collar stratum; it 
may not be surprising that a stratum with 
vested interests in its own reproduction proves 
resistant to pressures for.the equalization of 
opportunity. 

The effects of educational enrollment are 
equally diverse. There are positive effects of 
education on farm inheritance and blue-collar 
to farm distance, but the other coefficients in 
Panels B and C are nonsignificant. Although it 
is commonly argued that the expansion of edu- 
cation facilitates mobility, we find no evidence 
of this effect in our multivariate model. This 
provides some support at the macrosocial level 
for radical interpretations of schooling as an 
instrument for the maintenance of status over 
generations. Moreover, farm inheritance (and 
blue-collar to farm distance) actually increases 
with educational enrollment. This suggests that 
the transition to a “credential society” may 
restrict the mobility chances of farmers, 
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perhaps because their access to education is 
limited by cultural expectations and work obli- 
gations.?! 

Simkus’ (1981b) analysis of intercohort 
trends in Hungarian mobility uncovered a dra- 
matic reduction in elite persistence during the 
transition to socialism. However large this 
trend, we find that in comparison with other 
nations and net of other variables, Hungary has 
strongly positive coefficients for white-collar 
inheritance and white- to blue-collar distance. 
From this, one might speculate that theories of 
a new class under state socialism (Djilas, 1957, 
Konrad and Szelenvi, 1979) apply not only to 
the tangible privileges of the upper strata, but 
also to the opportunity for.class inheritance 
(compare Giddens, 1973:240). This is particu- 
larly striking because the new class does not 
retain rights of disposal over private property; 
in the absence of formal ownership we suspect 
that advantaged access to education assumes a 
primary role in status transmission (see Simkus 
and Andorka, 1982). 

Although the strength of white-collar inher- 
itance might give an impression of imperme- 
able class boundaries, this must be reconciled 
with the extreme fluidity of Hungary’s blue- 
collar stratum. Net of all other effects in the 
model, blue-collar inheritance is 3.3 times less 
likely in Hungary. Blue-collar disinheritance 
may result from explicit educational quotas de- 
signed to favor proletarian families (Giddens, 
1973:231; Parkin, 1971:142), or from the at- 
tenuation of a distinctive working-class sub- 
culture (Parkin, 1971:157). A parallel interpre- 
tation of the Hungarian exception applies to 
parameters of Model UII*. 

The coefficients for social democracy under- 
score the point that the exogenous variables 
have nonuniform effects on social fluidity. In 
Panels B and C we find that social democracy 
reduces the inheritance or distance pertaining 
to the white-collar and farm strata, but has 
insignificant or contrary effects on blue-collar 
or uniform inheritance. These findings for farm 
and white-collar strata suggest that social de- 
mocracy can be effective in equalizing life 
chances and producing a more open society. In 
addition, these results are a notable exception 
to the pattern of white-collar resistance to the 


3! Since educational enrollment and industrializa- 
tion are highly intercorrelated, we tested our model 
against the alternative that their effects on each of 
the quasi-perfect mobility parameters are the same 
when the two exogenous variables are standardized. 
The hypothesis of equal effects was rejected for 
blue-collar and farm inheritance, but not for white- 
collar inheritance. The latter finding is not surpris- 
ing, for Table 7 shows that the effects of educational 
enrollment and industrialization on white-collar in- 
heritance are not significantly different from zero. 
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equalization of opportunity; social democrats 
may indeed be “liberals who really mean it” 
(Parkin, 1979:189). Because change in mobility 
regimes may require the hegemony of social 
democratic parties, these results might be 
stronger if our index pertained to a longer seg- 
ment of political history (Hewitt, 1977:456; 
Erikson et al., 1982:25—26). Also, the effects of 
social democracy are the same if the sample is 
restricted to capitalist nations; this is important 
because the absence of social democratic rule 
has no obvious interpretation in the socialist 
nations. 

The final variable in Table 7 pertains to the 
contention that rates of mobility are governed 
by the degree of inequality between social 
classes. We find significant negative coeffi- 
cients for the three parameters of quasi-perfect 
mobility and for the uniform inheritance pa- 


rameter of Model UIJ*; the sign of these effects. 


is contrary to that hypothesized by Tyree et al. 
(1979). No less than these authors, we find this 
result difficult to interpret. However, it may be 
that high rates of stratum inheritance motivate 
various forms of collective action that reduce 
income inequality. Blau and Duncan (1967:440) 
argue that workers lacking prospects of ad- 
vancement for themselves or their children are 
more likely to organize a union to raise wages 
or to vote for a party advocating progressive 
taxation. It follows that income inequality and 
stratum inheritance may be negatively related, 
but through a causal path opposite to that as- 
sumed by Tyree et al. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have gained new insights into the leading 
issues of comparative social mobility by 
reanalyzing a standard set of data. Although 
we know the limitations of these data, we think 
that our results set a provisional baseline for 
future comparative research with “second gen- 
eration” studies. We expect and hope that 
many of our findings will be elaborated, chal- 
lenged, and falsified in future work. 

The preceding analysis provides consider- 
able support for the FJH revision of the 
Lipset-Zetterberg hypothesis, which implies 
that historical and cultural variations affect the 
shape of the occupational structure but not the 
interactions between occupational strata; this 
invariance is perhaps stronger than heretofore 
supposed. We have also proposed that the FJH 
revision might be elaborated in two respects. 
First, we suggested that uniformity in mobility 
regimes is not limited to highly industrialized 
societies but may extend across levels of eco- 
nomic development. Industrialized countries 
share a common pattern of mobility, but the 
pattern can not derive from the "logic of in- 


dustrialism” if it applies equally to less- 
developed societies. This uniformity in mobil- 
ity patterns may be the analogue to invariance 
in prestige hierarchies, in the sense that both 
may result from cross-national regularities in 
the resources and desirability accorded occu- 
pations. 

Second, we provided greater substance to 
the FJH revision by specifying the structure of 
the shared mobility regime. Since the revision 
remains agnostic with regard to this structure, 
we proceeded inductively by fitting a series of 
mobility models. It is most striking that quasi- 
symmetry (and equivalent models) provided 
superior fit in nearly all the countries. This 
finding implies that Blau and Duncan’s (1967) 
hypothesis of semipermeable class boundaries 
is not confirmed in the United States, nor in the 
other countries in our sample. Rather, there is 
a symmetry of exchanges between occu- 
pational strata, once intergenerational shifts in 
the marginal distributions are controlled. 

We have examined several models of mobil- 
ity that are equivalent to quasi-symmetry, and 
among these there are reasons to prefer quasi- 
perfect mobility and Model UI*. The former 
model yields distinct parameters for stratum- 
specific inheritance, while the latter specifies 
unequal distances between strata, plus an in- 
heritance parameter that pertains to all strata. 
Both of these models are theoretically appeal- 
ing; both yield plausible parameter estimates; 
and both display cross-national variation in 
their parameters. Consequently, a choice be- 
tween these models must rest upon criteria 
outside the mobility process per se, and we 
have used both models in our analysis. 

Under the quasi-perfect mobility model, we 
find strong white-collar inheritance and even 
stronger farm inheritance, perhaps consonant 
with the beliefs of the more extreme critics of 
rigidity in the class structure. Although the 
strength of inheritance within these strata 
might lend the impression of distinct class 
boundaries, this must be reconciled with ex- 
treme fluidity in the blue-collar stratum. In- 
deed, in several countries there is actually a net 
propensity for blue-collar disinheritance; this 
finding extends Goodman’s (1965, 1969a, 
1969b) results on the classic British and Danish 
mobility tables. Within all sixteen countries, 
the picture that emerges is one of severe im- 
mobility at the two extremes of the occu- 
pational hierarchy and considerable fluidity in 
the middle. Under this model, the cross- 
national structure of mobility closely resem- 
bles the pattern described by Featherman and 
Hauser (1978) in the United States. Corre- 
spondingly, under Model UII*, we find a large 
distance between the white-collar and blue- 
collar strata, an even larger distance between 
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the blue-collar and farm strata, and a moder- 
ately strong residue of stratum inheritance. 

Although we have found substantial 
similarities in mobility regimes across coun- 
tries, we have also analyzed deviations from 
the common pattern. In this respect we de- 
parted from earlier international comparisons 
by directly incorporating several explanatory 
variables within a mobility model and by es- 
timating and comparing the effects of these 
variables on the parameters of social fluidity. 
Contrary to assumptions of convergence 
theories, the results suggest that differences in 
the structure of mobility are at least as much a 
consequence of political organization as of 
economic development. The findings also sug- 
gest that the effects of political and economic 
variables are more complex than commonly 
supposed, in the sense that they cannot be 
generalized across the several parameters of 
mobility. It is reassuring that our substantive 
gonclusions about the effects of exogenous 
variables do not appear to differ across our 
preferred models of the mobility regime. 

The need to extend and elaborate our 
analysis is accentuated by our finding that in- 
tersocietal differences in observed mobility are 
induced principally by variations in the margi- 
nal distributions of the mobility tables. This 
suggests that future research should explore 


the effects of economic and political variables - 


on the shape of the social hierarchy. Much the 
same conclusion was advanced by Hauser et 
al. (1975) in their longitudinal analysis ‘of 
American mobility classifications. They argued 
that further research cannot treat marginal 
differences as a nyisance factor if they are the 
driving force behind temporal change in ob- 
served mobility rates. We might add that eco- 
nomic and political variables may well have a 
greater effect on the structure of occupational 
supply and demand than on social fluidity. Al- 
though issues of this nature may be addressed 
within the general analytic framework pre- 
sented here, we leave this task for future re- 
search. 
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An important exception to improvements in the relative socioeconomic status of 
blacks during recent decades is increased levels of joblessness among black youths 
relative to whites. Few proposed explanations for this trend reconcile worsening 
employment status for black youths with improvements on other socioeconomic 
indicators. Three mechanisms that link reduced status differences between the races 
in other spheres with increased disparity in employment are; (1) increased 
substitution of schooling and military service for employment by young blacks; (2) 
reduced work experience and disrupted employment for young blacks at older ages 
as a result of later average ages leaving school and the armed forces; and (3) 
“creaming” from the civilian out-of-school population of young blacks with above 
average employment prospects as a result of higher school enrollment and military 
enlistment rates. Empirical assessment of these arguments shows that they account 
for a substantial part of the growing racial employment difference among men aged 
16 to 29. Although racial convergence on school enrollment and educational 
attainment has reduced other socioeconomic inequalities between the races, it has 


widened the employment difference. 


One of the most important changes in 


American society in recent decades has been | 


the lessening of socioeconomic differences 
between blacks and whites. Since World War 
II blacks and whites have converged on many 
indicators of socioeconomic status, such as 
grades of school completed, the proportion of 


workers in managerial and professional occu-’ 


pations, earnings, the quality of schools at- 
tended, economic returns to schooling, and 
numbers of elected officials (e.g., Farley, 1983; 
Freeman, 1973, 1976). Although views are 
mixed on whether these changes indicate the 
permanent break-up of historic patterns of ra- 
cial inequality in the United States or are 
mainly short-term results of exceptional eco- 
nomic growth and political effort (e.g., Farley, 
1983; Freeman, 1973; Butler and Heckman, 
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1977; Hill, 1978; Wilson, 1978; Collins, 1983), 
statistical differences in socioeconomic welfare 
between the races have unmistakably declined. 
The pattern of these changes suggests that 
these reductions in inequality may indeed per- 
sist inasmuch as the greatest convergence in 
indicators of educational and labor market suc- 
cess has occurred for young adults (e.g., 
Welch, 1973; Smith and Welch, 1978; 
Freeman, 1973; Farley, 1983). 

A key exception to these trends, however, 
has been divergence between the races in 
levels of employment and unemployment for 
teenagers and young adults. Despite stable or 
converging trends in race differences in job- 
lessness for adult workers and otherwise salu- 
tary trends on other socioeconomic indicators 
for persons under thirty, race differences in 
proportions of the youth population employed 
and proportions of the youth labor force unem- 
ployed have grown. For example, in 1954 black 
and white unemployment rates for 16 to 24 year 
olds were 15.8 and 9.9 percent respectively, a 
difference of 5.9 percentage points that grew to 
8.7 in 1960 and 12.0 in 1970. In 1980 the rates 
were 26.4 and 12.0 percent respectively, a dif- 
ference of 14.4 percentage points. Similarly, 
the percentage of 16 to 24 year olds who were 
employed declined for blacks from 47.2 in 1954 
to 40.6 in 1980, but increased for whites from 
49.7 in 1954 to 62.0 in 1980 (U.S. Department 
of Labor, 1982). These trends represent a dra- 
matic deterioration in the relative labor market 
standing of black youths and raise doubts 
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about future convergence in racial socioeco- 
nomic trends in the adult labor market when 
current youth cohorts reach maturity (e.g., 
Congressional Budget Office, 1982; Freeman 
and Wise, 1982). 

Despite the prominence of these trends, they 
have not been satisfactorily explained. Many 
proposed explanations focus on social and 
economic changes believed to hurt black 
youths disproportionately: the spread of mini- 
mum wage legislation; the rapid growth of the 
youth population in the aftermath of the post- 
war baby boom; increased labor market com- 
petition among women, immigrants, and 
youth; unfavorable changes in the job com- 
position and physical location of industry; 
shortfalls in aggregate demand -for labor; and 
reduced willingness of youths to take low- 
status employment (e.g., Congressional Bud- 
get Office, 1982; Osterman, 1980). The im- 
portance of these factors has not been deter- 
mined empirically, although their effects can in 
many cases be questioned on the grounds that 
they appear to alfer the employment chances of 
black and white youths alike and leave unaf- 
fected the race difference (e.g., Mare and Win- 
ship, 1979). More important, whatever the 
quantitative impact of these factors, existing 
accounts of trends in the youth labor force fail 
to reconcile the déteriorating trend in black 
youth employment with progress on other so- 
cioeconomic indicators for blacks generally 
and recent black entrants to the labor force in 
particular. i 

This article considers explanations for the 
changing relative employment status of black 
and white youths that, at least in part, link this 
change to other trends more favorable to young 
blacks. It examines the implications of racial 
convergence in patterns of movement from 
schooling and the military to work for trends in 
relative levels of black and white youth em- 
ployment. More specifically, it explores the 
effects of trends in school enrollment and mil- 
itary service for changes in proportions of the 
races employed among men aged 16 to 29 from 
1964 to 1981. 

High levels of joblessness for young persons 
mainly result from their participation in activi- 
ties that compete with work for their time (for 
example, schooling or military service); from 
differences between adults and younger job 
seekers in educational attainment, work expe- 
rience, and attractiveness to employers gener- 
ally; and from difficulties youth experience in 
moving from other activities to full-time par- 
ticipation in the labor force (Freeman and 
Wise, 1982; Mare et al., forthcoming; Oster- 
man, 1980). The postwar period has witnessed 
significant changes in the distribution and tim- 
ing of activities for young men, trends which 
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have differed markedly for blacks and whites. 
Most important, as a result of more favorable 
family backgrounds, improved quality of 
schools, reduced discrimination by institutions 
of higher education, and better labor market 
incentives, black school attendance has in- 
creased markedly over this period. Young 
blacks now spend more of their time in school 
and leave school at later ages than in the past. 
For whites, school enrollment rates grew 
gradually into the 1960s but have been stable or 
declining since then. Similarly, trends in mili- 
tary service have differed over this period for 
blacks and whites. For all men in the period 
since the mid-1950s the armed forces peaked 
during the Vietnam mobilization and have 
since contracted. The post-Vietnam era, how- 
ever, has witnessed a reversal of historically 
higher rates of military enlistment for whites. 
Blacks are now disproportionately represented 
in the armed forces and among veterans. 

Changes in race differences in employment 
may result in part from changing race dif- 
ferences in the structure and timing of young 
persons movement from schooling and the 
armed forces to work. This article develops 
this conjecture by considering three 
arguments: (1) that young blacks, much more 
than their white counterparts, are increasingly 
substituting schooling and military service for 
work; (2) that delayed ages at leaving school 
and increased representation in the recent vet- 
eran population have reduced average years of 
civilian work experience for young blacks; and 
(3) that because schools and the military retain 
young persons with better than average em- 
ployment prospects, rising black school en- 
rollment and military enlistment have reduced 
the average attractiveness to employers of the 
relatively smaller out-of-school civilian youth 
population that remains. We develop these 
arguments and assess them empirically using 
data from the March Current Population Sur- 
veys (CPS) of 1964 through 1981. 

As shown below, these mechanisms account 
for a substantial part of the broadening race 
difference in fractions of young persons who 
are employed. An important feature of our 
argument is that it reconciles the salutary trend 
toward educational equality between blacks 
and whites with broadening employment dif- 
ferences for young men. It shows that past race 
differences in youth employment were partly 
concealed by race differences in the transitions 
from schooling and the military. The elimina- 
tion of the latter differences reveals substantial 
and persistent underlying racial inequality in 
the youth labor market. We illustrate, there- 
fore, the complexity of changes in racial 
stratification by showing that the elimination of 
some inequalities reveals or induces others. 


RACIAL INEQUALITY AND JOBLESSNESS 


RELATIONSHIPS AMONG 
ENROLLMENT, ENLISTMENT, AND 
EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


Enrollment, Enlistment, and 
Intracohort Employment Growth 


In research reported elsewhere (Mare et al., 
forthcoming) we have examined the effects of 
school enroliment and military service on em- 
ployment growth during a cohort’s young 
adulthood (ages 16 to 29). Employment proba- 
bilities rise with age in a cohort as young men 
leave school and the armed forces and seek 
civilian employment. The mechanisms through 
which employment rises are threefold. (1) Stu- 
dents work less than nonstudents as a result of 
the time limits that study places upon work, 
shortages of part-time jobs compatible with ac- 
ademic schedules, and their access to schol- 
arships and parental support. Since the pro- 
portion of a cohort enrolled in school declines 
with age, the proportion employed rises as the 
temporal and financial disincentives to work 
disappear. (2) Recent school leavers and veter- 
ans experience high rates of joblessness be- 
cause they lack work experience and change 
jobs often as they and their employers attempt 
to find a satisfactory match (Lazear, 1977; Os- 
terman, 1980). As a cohort ages, the proportion 
of men in the vulnerable stage of newly leaving 
school or the armed forces declines, thereby 
raising average employment probabilities. 

(3) The age pattern of employment for out- 
of-school civilians mirrors the timing of de- 
parture from school and the armed forces of 
men whose employment prospects are best. As 
a cohort ages from its mid-teens onward, the 
average educational qualifications of persons 
newly leaving school rise. Persons leaving 
school later also tend to have more advanta- 
geous family backgrounds, higher levels of 
measured ability, and attributes generally more 
attractive to potential employers than their 
counterparts who drop out earlier because 
factors that bode well for labor market success 
also bode well for academic success. Thus as a 


cohort ages, its out-of-school population is in- - 


creasingly made up of individuals with the best 
employment prospects, thereby increasing the 
proportion of the cohort that is employed. With 
regard to the armed forces, enlistees typically 
have average education, family background, 
and ability, but above average civilian em- 
ployment probabilities because unemployment 
is concentrated among the least educated, least 
able, and least advantaged. Paralleling the ef- 
fects of the timing of school attrition, the influx 
of relatively capable enlistees into the civilian 
labor force in a cohort’s late twenties raises 
cohort employment rates. Taken together, the 
competitive, disruptive, and selective effects 
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of schools and the military account for ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the difference in 
proportions employed at age 30 and age 16 for 
recent cohorts of American men (Mare et al., 
forthcoming). 


Changing Competition of Schooling 
and Military 


As noted above, age-specific rates of school 
enrollment have increased markedly for young 
blacks, whereas they have increased more 
slowly or declined for whites. Because stu- 
dents work less than nonstudents, enrollment 
trends have significantly reduced the propor- 
tion of young blacks who are employed and 
raised or held stable the proportion for whites. 
The effects of enlistment on employment are 
largely definitional. If the armed forces are re- 
garded as not employed, increasing participa- 
tion in the armed forces by young black men 
relative to whites accounts in part for blacks’ 
reduced relative levels of civilian employment. 
Conversely, if the armed forces are defined as 
employed (National Commission on Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Statistics, 1979), the 
worsening relative employment status of young 
black men is overstated. 


Changing Patterns of Movement from 
Schooling and the Armed Forces to Work 


As black school enrollment rates have risen, at 
any age the proportion of young out-of-school 
blacks who are “recent school leavers” has 
increased. Whereas in the past typical black 
20 year olds, for example, were out of school 
for several years, that age group now includes 
many more persons who have been out of 
school less than two years. Conversely, if 
whites are not leaving school any later, they 
experience no reductions in age-specific aver- 
age levels of work experience and no increases 
in fraction of young men newly out of school. 
New veterans experience similar or higher 
rates of joblessness compared to recent school 
leavers. Because young blacks are now over- 
represented in the armed forces and among 
young veterans, they experience declining rel- 
ative employment levels. 


Changing Selectivity of Schools 
and the Armed Forces 


As enrollment and enlistment rates change 
over time, the proportion of the out-of-school 
civilians who are employed may change in re- 
sponse to the varying degree to which schools 
and the armed forces “cream” young men with 
above average employment prospects. For 
young blacks, increases in rates of school en- 
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rollment may have removed from the out-of- 
school population young men who in past years 
would not have attended school but would 
have been relatively successful in securing em- 
ployment (in comparison to men with charac- 
teristics leading them to leave school early in 
all years). For whites, in contrast, to the extent 
that school enrollment rates have declined 
somewhat in recent years for some age groups, 
employment among out-of-school men may 
have increased because of the greater attrac- 
tiveness to employers of those men who in 
earlier years would have attended school. 
Similarly, as blacks have moved from being 
underrepresented to overrepresented in the 
military, the degree to which the military 
selects men with above average employment 
prospects has become greater for blacks than 
for whites. 


The Effects of Trends in 
Grades of School Completed 


The above arguments are not'to gainsay the 
positive effects of rising black educational at- 
tainment on employment. Employment 
chances vary directly with grades of school 
completed (e.g.; Feldstein and Ellwood, 1982; 
Nickell. 1979). That black employment has 
fallen relative to that of whites despite racial 
convergence in grades of school completed 
suggests that, in the absence of the latter trend, 
the black-white employment gap would have 
grown even more. Thus trends in grades of 
school completed and the trends in school en- 
rollment rates that underlie them may have 
offsetting effects on employment trends. 


DATA 


We use public-use data files from the March 
Current Population Surveys (CPS) for the 
years 1954 through 1981 and unpublished De- 
partment of Defense (DOD) tabulations for the 
third quarter of each year. From the CPS, we 
select civilian noninstitutional men aged 16~29, 
a total of 260,840 observations. The number of 
independent observations, however, is ap- 
proximately 50 percent of this because the ro- 
tation group structure of the CPS dictates that 
one-half of its housing units are visited in the 
same month one year later (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1978). The CPS, moreover, is a mul- 
tistage, stratified cluster sample. Thus the as- 
sumption of simple random sampling, made in 
the multivariate analyses reported here, is not 
met. Because reported test statistics do not 
allow for the nonrandomness of the CPS sam- 
ples, the statistical significance of estimated 
parameters is typically overstated. The DOD 
tables are of age by race for the period 1964— 
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1971 and of age. by race by grades of school 
completed for the period 1972-1981. They are 
deflated by the approximate CPS sampling 
fractions, although they are based on a census 
of the armed forces. 

To reduce the computational burden, the 
CPS data are grouped into a table with the 
dimensions: (1) Employment status (employed, 
not employed); (2) Schooling (less than 12, 12, 
more than 12 grades); (3) Age (7 two-year 
categories from 16 through 29); (4) Race 
(nonblack, black); (5) Veteran Status (nonvet- 
eran, veteran); (6) Enrollment/Years Out of 
School Status (enrolled, first year out of 
school, second or third year out, fourth or 
more year out); (7) Survey Year (1964, . . ., 
1981). Enroliment status is ascertained from 
the “major activity” item in the March CPS, 
which identifies persons spending most of their 
time at school.! Years out of school is esti- 
mated from age and highest grade of school 
completed.? Age is parameterized as having a 
linear effect within age intervals (16—19, 20-23, 
24-29). 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


The multivariate analyses include single- 
equation probit models that predict whether an 
individual is employed (d,) and two-equation 
probit models that jointly predict employment 
for out-of-school men and whether or not an 
individual is in the not enrolled civilian popu- 
lation. In the single-equation model, an indi- 
vidual’s probability of employment is non- 
linearly related to the independent variables. 
For the ith individual, 


eee EE 
——— exp dt, (1) 
mT 2 


Vin 





pd,, = 1) = som 
co 


1 “Major Activity” is coded on the CPS files for 
1968-81, but not for 1964-67. For all 18 years, how- 
ever, it is possible to identify persons who were not 
working because they were in school or who were 
working part time because they were attending 
school. Classifying persons as enrolled who meet 
either of these criteria closely approximates defining 
enrollment on the basis of the Major Activity. 

2? Years out of school is approximated as age minus 
highest grade of school attended minus five. Thus, 
age, grades of schooling, and years out of school are 
linearly dependent and their separate effects on em- 
ployment are generally not identified. In the analyses 
presented here, identification is achieved through 
ageregation of categories of schooling and years out 
of school, as described in the text. The estimated 
effects of these variables agree closely with cross- 
sectional analyses of data that do not suffer from 
linear dependence of the three variables because 
they contain an independent measure of time out of 
school (Mare et al., forthcoming). 
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where cy, = 2f,Xi,, Xi denotes the kth inde- 
pendent variable (k=1,. . . ,K), and £y are the 
probit coefficients. This model is applied to 
young men as a whole to estimate year and 
enrollment effects on employment and to out- 
of-school civilian men to assess the effects of 
additional variables. We report not only the 8x 


in (1) but also the quantities 8pdy=1)_ „which 


OX, 
measure the effects of the kth independent 
variable on the probability of employment 
evaluated at the sample proportion employed. 
The 8, provide a suitable means of comparing 
the effects of the independent variables across 
age groups inasmuch as they are unaffected by 


ap(d,=1) 
aX, 


varying proportions employed. The 


directly measure the impact of the independent 
variables on the employment probability. 

In the two-equation model, (1) for out-of- 
school men is combined with a similar equation 
predicting whether an individual is in the out- 
of-school civilian population estimated over 
the total population (e.g., Heckman, 1979; 
Judge et al., 1980). This model allows for 
common unmeasured variables (e.g., ability or 
attractiveness to employers) to affect the prob- 
abilities of employment and enrollment and as- 
sesses the degree of correlation between them. 
The model is tantamount to augmenting (1) 
with a latent variable that predicts enrollment 
and enlistment. If this latent variable is corre- 
lated with independent variables included in 
(1), their coefficients will differ between the 
single- and two-equation models.? 


EMPIRICAL SPECIFICATION 


The analysis consists of two parts, each of 
which is performed within the age groups 
16-19, 20-23, and 24-29: (1) description of 
trends in racial employment differences for all 
young men and the effects of enrollment trends 
on employment trends; and (2) analysis of the 
causes of employment trends and their race 
differences for out-of-school civilian men. 


Trends in Employment for All Young Men 


To describe employment trends we consider 
several single-equation probit models. We first 


3 It would be preferable to regard enrollment, en- 
listment, employment, and joblessness as four sepa- 
rate alternatives. Although probit models for four 
alternatives are available (e.g., Hausman and Wise, 
1978), reliable statistical software is only available 
for three-choice models such as the one considered 
here. 
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represent race-specific employment proba- 
bilities as: 
®"' (pid,, = 1]) = Ro + ydı 


81 
i z yddu , 
t=65 


where ® is the standard normal distribution 
function, d; is a dummy variable that equals 
one if the ith individual (i= 1, . . . ,N) is black 
and zero otherwise, dy is a dummy variable 
that equals one if the ith individual is observed 
in the tth year (t= 1965, ... ,1981) and zero 
otherwise, and the fs and vs are coefficients. 
To summarize changes in race-specific em- 
ployment, we then specify year-to-year 
changes as resulting from two components, 
linear trend and business cycle; that is, 


~ (pid, = 11) = Bo + ydı + BiYy 
+ BU; 
pi Ydi, (2) 


where Y, denotes the year in which the ith 
individual is observed (Y= 1964, . . . ,1981), 
and U, is the average unemployment rate of 
men aged 25-54 in the year in which the ith 
individual is observed. The latter measure 
summarizes the overall level of economic ac- 
tivity in each year. Because the trend-cycle 
model satisfactorily predicts employment 
trends, we adopt this parameterization for the 
balance of the analysis. 

To assess the effects of enrollment on em- 
ployment, we augment (2) with a dummy vari- 
able denoting whether an individual is enrolled 
in school (or enlisted in the armed forces). In 
addition, we consider whether the depressing 
effects of enrollment on employment differ by 
race, with the business cycle, and over time, 
and whether there are race-specific trend and 
cyclical effects of enrollment on employment. 
We investigate these effects by further adding 
to equation (2) variables denoting the interac- 
tions among race, enrollment status, trend, and 
business cycle. 

As discussed below, race differences in em- 
ployment differ between students and nonstu- 
dents; employment trends also differ between 
these two groups, but there is little evidence of 
more complex effects of race, enrollment 
status, trend, and cycle on employment. Using 


` the resulting simplified model, we adjust em- 


ployment probabilities for the business cycle 
and decompose change in employment from 
1964 to 1981 into components for (1) changes in 
enrollment rates; (2) employment trends for 
students; and (3) employment trends for non- 
students. 
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Employment Trends for Out-of-School Men 


To investigate trends for out-of-school civilian 
men we examine the effects of measured and 
unmeasured variables on employment. After 
examining the race-specific trend in employ- 
ment for out-of-school civilians using a model 
of the same form as (2), we consider additional 
independent variables in models of the form 


©" (pidn=1) = Bo + ydı + £Y; 
+ BU, + yi Ys 


K 
+ È OXn, G3) 

kmi 
where X denotes the value on the krh: inde- 
pendent variable for the ith individual. In addi- 
tion to race, trend,-and cycle, the independent 
variables are age, grades of schooling, years 
out of school, veteran status, and veteran 

status—age interaction.* 

Unmeasured Determinants of Em- 
ployability. We also seek to investigate 
whether ‘decreases in employment levels of 
blacks relative to whites are partly the result of 
disproportionate declines, for the black out- 
of-scheol civilian population, in men with the 


best employment prospects. To investigate this . 


directly would require measures of ability, 
motivation, and other attributes that are not 
observed in CPS or other time-series data. 
Thus we model the probabilities of school en- 
rollment/enlistment and employment as joint 
outcomes affected by common unmeasured 
variables. The employment model includes the 
variables discussed above. The enrollment/en- 
listment model includes the effects of year (17 
dummy variables), race, race-year interaction, 
age, race-age interaction, grades of schooling, 


and age-grades of schooling interaction on the’ 


probability of being enrolled in school or en- 
listing in the armed forces. Using the bivariate 
probit model, we estimate these.equations and 
the correlation between the z-transformed 
probabilities (probits) of employment and en- 
roliment/enlistment, controlling for the mea- 
sured independent variables. A positive corre- 
lation indicates that similar unmeasured factors 
affect remaining in school or enlisting and, if 
one is not in school or the military, being em- 


ployed. Rising relative enrollment and enlist- - 


4 We considered other factors, such as two-way 
interactions between race, age, grades of schooling, 
years out of school, and time. Interactions combin- 
ing race or time with other variables were nearly 
always statistically insignificant. Some other in- 
teractions were significant but did not affect the in- 
terpretation of the’ lower-order effects considered 
here. We also examined other classifications of the 
independent variables, but these did not affect our 
conclusions. 
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ment for blacks may imply that the race dif- 
ference on this latent variable in the out-of- 
school civilian population has grown increas- 
ingly unfavorable to blacks and thus contrib- 
uted to the widening race difference in em- ` 
ployment. 


FINDINGS 


Trends in Employment, Enrollment, 
and Enlistment i 


Figure 1 presents age-race-specific trends in 
proportions of young men employed in March 
of 1964 through 1981. The individual points 
(letters) are ‘the observed year-race-age- 
specific employment proportions translated 
into the probit (z-score) scale. The lines are the 
estimated employment proportions under 
models that restrict year-to-year changes to 
follow the overall business cycle and a linear 
time trend, and that also restrict race dif- 
ferences to follow a linear trend. A comparison 
of rows A and B of Table 1, which presents the 
likelihood statistics for these models, suggests 
that the data reject the trend and cycle restric- 
tions inasmuch as the chi-square statistics im- 
plied by the differences of likelihoods are large 
for the 21 degrees of freedom saved by the 
simpler model. Throughout our discussion, 


_ however, we regard differences in log likeli- 


hoods of nested models only as descriptive 
measures of relative fit, since the number of 
individual observations is so large and the ran- 
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Figure 1. Proportions Employed by Age, Race, and 
Year: Observed and Predicted by Linear 


Trend and Business Cycle (Model B, 
Table 1) 
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Table 1. Likelihood Statistics for Selected Models of Trends in Employment of Young Men by ii and 





























Population 
Age 
16-19 20-24 24-29 
Degrees Degrees Degrees 
of of of 
Model ; —2L3 Freedom -2L Freedom —2L Freedom 
Total» 
A Year, Race, Year x Race 127409 1882 104344 2937 93290 2921 
B Trend, Cycle, Race, Trend x Race 127499 1913 104694 ` 2968 93342 2952 
C Model B, Enrollment 119698 1912 77487 2967 68643 2951 
D Model C, Trend x Enrollment 119454 1911 76637 2966 68123 2950 
E Model D, Race x Enrollment 119436 1910 76623 2965 68118 2949 
F Model E, Trend x Race x Enrollment 119432 1909 76622 2964 68118 2948 
G Model F, Cycle x Enrollment 119414 1908 76548 2963 68097 2947 
- H Model G, Cycle x Race 119414 1907 76547 2962 68097 2946 
I Model H, Cycle x Race x Enrollment 119414 1906 76546 2961 68096 2945 
j Not Enrolled -Civilians 
a Year, Race, Year x Race 39833 1323 48521 2158 56168 1935 
b Trend, Cycle, Race, Trend x Race 39902 1354 48639 2189 56262 19%66 
c Model b, Cycle x Race 39902 1353 48639 2188 56261 1965 ' 








a —2L denotes —2 times the natural logarithm of likelihood. Differences in —2L between nested models are 
distributed x? (undér the null hypothesis) with degrees of freedom equalling the difference of degrees of 


freedom for the two models. 


b Armed Forces are coded as enrolled and not einployed. 


dom sampling assumption is violated for the 
CPS data. Figure 1 shows that the trend-cycle 
model closely traces observed employment 
proportions. 
_ Employment is stable or rising for young 
white men and falling for their black counter- 
parts. The downward employment trend for 
young blacks is strongest for men aged 20 and 
above, whereas the white increases are re- 
stricted to men aged 24 and below. As a result, 
the largest increase in the race difference in 
. employment occurs among 20 to 23 year olds. 
In the early 1960s, race differences in employ- 
ment for young men were small—much smaller 
than differences for mature workers. By the 
late 1970s, however, these differences had 
dramatically widened for all young men. 
Figures: 2a and 2b report race-age-specific 
proportions of young men enlisted in the armed 
forces and enrolled in school respectively for 
1964-81. For each age group larger proportions 
of white men than black men were in the armed 
forces in 1964, whereas the opposite is true in 
1981. The trend is particularly striking for 
those 20 to 23 years old, for whom the race. 
difference in enlistment has ballooned to ap- 
proximately 10 percentage points. For the 
younger and older age groups, black enlistment 
proportions in 1981 are at or above the peak 
levels of the Vietnam mobilization, whereas 
white proportions have declined. Similar 
trends have occurred for school enrollment 
rates. In each age group enrollment propor- 
tions were lower for blacks than for whites in 


the 1960s, but are now approximately equal for 
the two groups despite the stagnant enrollment 
growth during this period for all young men. 


Enrollment and Enlistment Effects 
on Employment Trends 


“The trend in race differences in anen 


shown in Figure 1 may not uniformly apply to 
students and nonstudents, nor may black and 
white young men combine schooling and work 
at similar rates (Coleman, 1974; Mare and Win- 
ship, 1979), nor may employment rates follow 
the business cycle in similar fashion for blacks 
and whites. To examine relationships among 
enrollment, enlistment, and employment more 
systematically, we consider probit models that 
represent differences in trend and cyclical em- 
ployment patterns between races and enroll- 
ment statuses. Rows A through I of Table 1 
present likelihood statistics for these models. 
Under simple random sampling, differences 
between these statistics for nested models are 
distributed ‘chi-square under the nuil hypothe- 
sis of no difference. 

Model C augments the trend-cycle model 
portrayed in Figure 1 with a dummy variable 
taking the value one if an individual is enrolled 
or enlisted and zero otherwise. The chi-square 
statistic for the single degree of freedom used 
for this effect is large, indicating a much larger 
employment probability for out-of-school men. 
Model D includes a separate employment trend 
for students and nonstudents, again resulting in 
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Figure 2a. Percent in Military by Age, Race, and Year (T otal Population) 


a substantial change in the likelihood statistic 
for all age groups. Model E allows for the ef- 
fects represented in Model D plus a varying 
enroliment effect for blacks and whites. The 
chi-square statistics for this effect are 18, 14, 
and 5 for the three age groups, suggesting race 

` differences in the effect of student status on 
employment. Model F represents separate em- 
ployment trends for the four race-enrollment 
status groups. Relative to Model E, Model F 
represents a slight improvement in fit for 16-19 
year olds, but not for the older groups. Model 
G allows for the effects in Model F plus a 
varying effect of enrollment status over the 
business cycle. This latter effect may result 
from differential enrollment rates with overall 
employment levels or differential impact of re- 
cessions on job prospects of stúdents and non- 
students. The chi-square statistics for the in- 
clusion of this effect are substantial for all age 
groups. 

Models H and I allow for varying effects of 
race and of race within enrollment statuses 
over the business cycle. These effects might 
result if the employment probabilities of blacks 
and whites respond differentially to market 
booms and busts, as might occur if the two 
groups were nonrandomly assigned to a “labor 
queue” (e.g., Thurow, 1975; Hodge, 1973). As 


Table 1 indicates, however, ‘the chi-square 
statistics associated with these effects are neg- 
ligible for all age groups of young men, a find- 
ing consistent with other analyses of youth un- 
employment (Wachter and Kim, 1982). 

-We use Model G to decompose change in 
employment between 1964 and 1981 into three 
parts: (1) changing rates of enrollment and en- 
listment; (2) changing proportions employed 
among students; and (3) changing proportions 
employed among out-of-school civilians.‘ 


5 Components are adjusted to the average business 
cycle level for 1964-81 and are presented in the 
probit scale. The race-specific components are cal- 
culated according to the formula 
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Figure 2b. Percent Enrolled by Age, Race, and Year (Total Population) 


(Coefficients for this model are available from 
the authors on request.) Table 2 displays the 
results. : 

The relative importance of changes for 
whites and for blacks differs considerably 
among the age groups. For the oldest group, 
where the race difference has widened least, 
the only change is deterioration in black em- 
ployment. For 20 to 23 year olds, where the 
largest widening has occurred, white employ- 
ment increases and black decreases contribute 
equally to the growing spread. For teenagers, 
increases in white employment are somewhat 
larger than black decreases. 

Changes in rates of enrollment account for 





(Kitagawa, 1955), where pg, and pg, are the year- 
specific proportions either enrolled in school or en- 
listed in the armed forces, zg, and zg, are the year- 
specific probits of the proportions employed ad- 
justed to the average prime age male unemployment 
rate for 1964—1981, and the superscripts e and n 
denote the enrolled/enlisted and not enrolled/not en- 
listed populations respectively. The components for 
race differences are the differences of their respec- 
tive race-specific components. 


substantial proportions of the widening race 
difference—approximately 20, 45, and 60 per- 

_cent of the change for the age groups 16 to 19, 
20 to 23, 24 to 29 respectively. For men under 
24, however, these components are made up 
more of declining white enrollment and enlist- 
ment rates than rising black rates, a pattern 
consistent with the trends in Figure 2. Changes 
in black employment not accounted for by en- 
rollment trends are almost entirely the result of 
declining employment among out-of-school 
men. Changes for whites under 24 mainly re- 
sult from employment increases among stu- 
dents. For whites 24 and over, employment 
changes are minimal. 

To summarize, from 1964 through 1981 
blacks at any age have become more likely 
than whites to be enrolled in school or enlisted 
in the armed forces. Because of the strong 
negative association between enrollment and 
employment, these trends have contributed to 
the growing white employment advantage over 
blacks among young men. A substantial pro- 
portion of change in the employment dif- 
ference, however, remains unexplained by the 
direct substitution of schooling or military ser- 


+ 

















a Decomposition examines change between two three-year 


transformed probabilities of employment. 
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Table 2. Components of Change® in Employment, 1964—1981, by Age and Race? 
White-Black 
White Black Difference 
Percent Percent Percent 
of of of 
Component* Change Change Change Change Change Change 
i Age 16-19 
Change in Enrollment Rate 0.0778 23.8  —0.0203 10.5 0.0981 18.9 
Change in Employment Rate, 
Enrolled 0.2387 73.0  —0.0031 1.6 0.2418 46.5 
Change in Employment Rate, 
Not Enrolled 0.0104 3.2  —0.1694 87.9 0.1798 34.6 
Totalt 0.3269 100.0  —0.1928 100.0 0.5197 100.0 
Age 20-23 
Change in Enrollment Rate 0.2308 59.6 ‘0.0984 27.9 0.3292 44.5 
Change in Employment Rate, ‘ ` 
Enrolled 0.2072 53.5 0.0582 —16.5 0.1490 20.1 
Change in Employment Rate, i 
Not Enrolled —0.0506 -13.1 —0.3127 88.6 0.2621 35.4 
Total4 0.3874 100.0 —0.3529 100.0 0.7403 100.0 
Age 24-29 
Change in Enrollment Rate 0.0769 157.6  —0.1328 32.5 0.2097 58.3 
. Change in Employment Rate, j 
Enrolled 0.0655 — 134.2 0.0406 -9.9 0.0249 6.9 
Change in Employment Rate, s 
Not Enrolled —0.1912 391.8  —0.3163 77.4 0.1251 34.8 
Total? —0.0488 100.0 0.4085 100.0 0.3597 100.0 


intervals, 1964-66 and 1979-81, in probit 


> Total change is estimated from a model that adjusts employment to a common business cycle (aggregate 


unemployment) level for all years. 


© Members of the armed forces are defined as “enrolled” and not employed. 
d Components may not sum to 100.0 percent because of rounding. 


vice for work, especially among those 16 to 19 
and 20 to 23 years old. Insofar as this change is 
the result of rising employment among white 
students, it is beyond the scope of our analysis 
(see the concluding section). Change that re- 
sults from employment trends among out-of- 
school civilian men, however, may result from 
the additional mechanisms linking enrollment 
enlistment and employment trends discussed 
above. . 


Determinants of Employment for 
Out-of-School Civilians 


Model 1 of Table 3 includes the effects of mea- 
sured independent variables on the probability 
of employment estimated by a single-equation 
probit model applied to each of the three age 
groups. The results show that employment 
rises with age, albeit at a decreasing rate. Vet- 
erans are less likely to be employed than non- 
veterans, but veteran employment rises more 
rapidly with age, indicating that the veteran 
disadvantage gradually disappears (Mare et al., 
forthcoming). Employment probabilities are 
typically higher for young men with more 
grades of schooling and, among those 16 to 23 


years old, for men who have been out of school 
a longer period. Black out-of-school civilians 
are less likely to be employed than their white 
counterparts, controlling for other independent 
variables. The coefficients for the race dif- 
ference are small (denoting approximate dif- 
ferences of two to four percentage points in 
employment), because they measure race dif- 
ferences at the point where the linear trend is 
equal to zero, that is. in 1963. The negative 
coefficients for the interaction between race 
and trend indicate that the race difference in 
employment grew by approximately 1.3, 0.6, 
and 0.2 percentage points per year for the age 
groups 16 to 19, 20 to 23, and 24 to 29 respec- 
tively, once measured factors are controlled. 

Model 2 incorporates the effects included in 
Model 1 as well as the effects of common un- 
measured determinants of employment and en- 
rollment or enlistment in the armed forces.® 
For each age group, there is a substantial posi- 
tive correlation between the unmeasured 
causes of employment and enrollment or en- 


é To save space, the selection equations for these 
models are not reported here. Estimates are avail- 
able from the authors on request. 
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Table 3. Effects* of Independent Variables on Probability of Employment for Out-of-School Young Men, 
1964-1981, by Age and Method of Estimation 























Single-Equation Two-Equation 
Model 1 Model 2 
Coefficients ; Coefficients 
Independent Variables apfax B) Ê ap/aX (A) B 
S.E. (Ê S.E. (B) 
Age 16—19 
Age 0.101 0.266 1.7 0.022 0.057 0.3 
Veteran (vs. Nonveteran) —0.192 —0.504 —0.2 —0.249  —0.655 —0.2 
Age X Veteran 0.004 ` 0.012 0.1 0.007 0.017 0.1 
12 Grades (vs. <12 Grades) 0.216 0.569 26.9 0.214 0.562 10.3 
>12 Grades (vs. <12 Grades) 0.147 0.385 9.2 0.286 0.752 14.6 
Out 2-3 Years (vs. Out 1 Year) 0.084 0.222 12.5 0.094 0.246 9.6 
Out 4+ Years (vs. Out 1 Year) 0.095 0.250 9.4 0.105 0,275 7.7 
Black (vs. Nonblack) —0.037  —0.098 —1.8 —0.117  —0.307 —4.7 
Trend” —0.001  —0.002 —0.1 —0.037  —0.095 —3.3 
Prime Age Unemployment Rate —0.045  -0.119 —10.9 —0.050  —0.131 —8.6 
Black x Trend? —0.131  —0.344 -7.4 —0.084  —0.221 —2.9 
p° -00 0.650 5.9 
—2 Log Likelihood 1443494 144336. 
Degrees of Freedom 1905 1904 
Age 20-23 
Age 0.033 0.127 7.4 0.028 0.110 5.8 
Veteran (vs. Nonveteran) —0.283 —1.102 —2.7 i —0.326 —1.267 —3.0 
Age x Veteran 0.010 0.037 2.0 0.012 0.044 2.3 
12 Grades (vs. <12 Grades) 0.097 0.379 22.5 0.108 0.419 22.5 
>12 Grades (vs. <12 Grades) 0.119 0.462 17.5 0.161 0.622 12.5 
Out 2-3 Years (vs. Out 1 Year) 0.088 0.341 12.8 0.082 0.321 10.6 
Out 4+ Years (vs. Out 1 Year) 0.098 0.383 12.0 0.095 0.369 10.7 
Black (vs. Nonblack) —0.022 —0.087 -1.7 —0.032 —0.125 -2.3 
Trend? - ~0.028 —0.107 -5.7 —0.029 —0.111 -5.7 
Prime Age Unemployment Rate —0.034  —0.133 -14.4 —0.035 -0.136 -14.3 
Black x Trend? —0.060  —0.235. . -5.7 —0.050  —0.19% -4.3 
p° 0.0 0.258 3.0 
—2 Log Likelihood 119848 119836 
Degrees of Freedom 2960 2959 
i Age 24-29 
Age 0.013" 0,076 12.2 : 0.013 0.082 10.1 
Veteran (vs. Nonveteran) ~0.125 —0.765 -3.7 —0.149 —0.918 —3.7 
Age x Veteran 0.004 0.025 3.2 0.004 0.030 3.3 
12 Grades (vs. <12 Grades) 0.071 0.436 28.8 0.089 0.543 30.0 
>12 Grades (vs. <12 Grades) 0.100 0.613 38.0 0.130: 0.801 35.0 
Out 2-3 Years (vs. Out 1 Year) 0.009 0.054 0.5 0.010 0.060 0.5 
Out 4+ Years (vs. Out 1 Year) 0:008 0.048 0.5 0.004 0.031 0.3 
Black (vs. Nonblack) — 0.040 —0.242 —5.2 —0.052  —0.316 5.6 
Trend? — 0.037 —0.228 -13.3 —0.043 —0.263 -12.9 
Prime Age Unemployment Rate —0.019  —0.118 -14.1 -—0.023 —0.137 —-13.6 
Black x Trend® —0.021 —0.128 —3.4 —0.017 —0.100 —2.0 
pë 0.0 0.550 
—2 Log Likelihood 1094754 109453 
Degrees of Freedom 2944 2943 














a Effects are evaluated at the sample means of the dependent variable (for 16-19, p = .6213; for 
20-23, p = .8258; for 24-29, p = .9089). 

> Linear trend multiplied by 10. 

€ Disturbance correlation for equations predicting employment and enrollment or enlistment (for total 
population). 

d Log likelihood and degrees of freedom adjusted to be comparable to Model 2 on assumption of an 
identically specified enrollment equation and zero disturbance correlation. 
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listment. The difference in likelihood statistics 
between Models 1 and 2 (under random sam- 
pling a chi-square statistic with one degree of 
freedom) is substantial.’ This strongly suggests 
that students and enlistees would have above 
average prospects for employment were they 
to become out-of-school civilians. It also im- 
plies that adverse employment trends may 
partly result from enrollment and enlistment 
trends that exclude from the nonstudent civil- 
ian population young men with good employ- 
ment chances. 

Several differences between the single- and 


two-equation results reinforce this interpreta- 


tion of the correlation between unmeasured 
causes of employment and enrollment or en- 
listment. First, the two-equation estimate of 
the age effect for those 16 to 19 years old is 
much smaller than the single-equation esti- 
mate, indicating that age variation in employ- 
ment is partly explained by the tendency for 
young’ men with the best employment pros- 
pects to leave school at a later age than those 
with poorer chances (Mare et al., forthcom- 
ing). Second, for all age groups, the two- 
equation estimates of the race coefficient are 
notably larger than the single-equation esti- 
mates. As noted above, this coefficient mea- 
sures the race difference in 1963. Differences in 
employment proportions between blacks and 
whites in 1963 that are adjusted for measured 
characteristics alone understate the difference 
in employment between young blacks and 
whites who are equivalent on both measured 
and unmeasured variables. In 1963, when 


. White ‘enrollment and enlistment rates ex- 


ceeded those of blacks, white out-of-school 
civilians were relatively less employable than 
their black counterparts and have only moder- 
ately higher employment. Once unmeasured 
characteristics are controlled, however, a 
much larger white advantage is revealed. 
_ Third, the coefficient for the linear trend, 
which denotes the annual change in employ- 
ment for whites, is larger in the two-equation 
models, especially for ages 16 to 19. This sug- 
gests that reduced enrollment and enlistment 
rates for whites have raised the proportion of 
white out-of-school civilians whose employ- 


7 An anomaly occurs in the estimated normal 
statistic for rho for the 24 to 29 age group. The 
statistic should be approximately the square root of 
the likelihood ratio chi-square for the improvement 
in fit between Models 1 and 2, that is, VZ = 4.7. The 


statistic, however, is only 1.5. This suggests an ill-” 


behaved likelihood surface for this age group, a pos- 
sible consequence of the small numbers of students 
or members of the armed forces. Exploration of the 
likelihood surface failed to yield alternative esti- 
mates. Our specific estimates should be interpreted 
cautiously. 
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ment prospects are relatively good. Employ- 
ment rates generally decline for whites, but 
among men who are equivalent on unmeasured 
factors they decline even more. Finally, the 
estimated race difference in the employment 
trend is smaller in the two-equation model, in- 
dicating that relative increases in employment 
and enlistment for blacks have adversely - af- 
fected the relative employment chances of the 
remaining out-of-school black civilians. Once 
unmeasured determinants of employability are 
taken into account, the widening race dif- 
ference is partly explained. : 


Decomposition of Change in Employment 
for Out-of-School Civilians 


Figures 3a—3c summarize the trends in several 
of the measured independent variables in- 
cluded in the equations reported in Table 3. 
Figure 3a shows that the proportions of young 
men who have completed at least high school 
grew markedly between 1964 and 1981 and that 
black proportions grew more rapidly than 
those of whites, especially for the two older 
groups. Figure 3b shows that young blacks 
have an increasingly unfavorable distribution 


` of length of time since leaving school. For both 


blacks and whites, rising ages of school de- 
parture have reduced the proportions of the 
age groups 16 to 19 and 20 to 23 who have been 
out of school for more than a year. The trend, 
however, has been much stronger for blacks. 
Finally, Figure 3c shows that, whereas in the 
1960s whites were much more likely than 
blacks to be veterans, the opposite is now the 
case. 
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Figure 3b. Percent Out of School 2 or More Years 
by Age, Race, and Year (Out-of-School 
Population) 


Table 4 decomposes changes in race-specific 
(probit-transformed) employment proportions 


between 1964 and 1981 into parts associated ` 


~ with trends in both measured and unmeasured 
variables. The decomposition is based, on the 
coefficients of Model 2 in Table 3 and on the 
means of the independent variables in the 
model averaged over the intervals 1964-66 and 
197981.8 For whites, the decomposition 
shows that the drop in employment is almost 
entirely due to the business cycle for the age 
groups 16 to 19 and 20 to 23, whereas a sub- 
stantial part of change is noncyclical and unex- 
plained for those 24 to 29 years old. For blacks, 
in contrast, most of the decline in employment 


is not the result of. cyclical change. The in- . 


creasingly unfavorable distribution for blacks 
on unmeasured determinants of employment 
accounts for approximately 10, 7, and 17 per- 


3 The components in Table 5 for measured vari- 
ables are the differences between: the means for 
1979-81 and 1964-66 weighted by their respective 
parameters in Model 2 of Table 4. The component for 
“Enrollment and Enlistment Selection” is 


where p is the correlation between unmeasured de- 
terminants of employment and enrollment or enlist- 
ment, c denotes. predicted values in the selection 
equation, ¢ and @ are the standard normal density 
and distribution functions respectively, and the sub- 


scripts 64 and 81 denote that the ratios are evaluated | 


at their means for 1964—66 and 1979-81. 
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Figure 3c. Percent Veteran by Age, Race, and Year 
(Out-of-School Population) 


cent of the noncyclical black employment de- 
cline for the 16 to 19, 20 to 23, and 24 to 29 age 
groups respectively. Nonnegligible proportions 
of the decline for the two younger age groups 
are also due to the reduced average time young 
blacks have been out of school. The residual 
component of change is very large, but this 
results in part from the substantial offsetting 


“change in grades of schooling which has been a 


force raising black employment. 

Although the race-specific decompositions 
provide meager support for the mechanisms of 
change discussed in this paper, the decomposi- 
tion of change in the race difference shows 
that the combined influences of change related 
to enrollment and enlistment on blacks and 
whites account for substantial portions of the 
broadening race employment difference. As 
the final two columns of Table 4 show, the 
changing race difference on unmeasured de- 
terminants of employment .accounts for 
roughly 40, 20, and 50 percent of change in the 
race difference in employment for the three age 
groups, a result of the declining enrollment and 
enlistment rates of whites combined with sta- 
ble or rising rates for blacks. Approximately 7 
and 3 percent of the changing difference in 
employment for those 16 to 19 and 20 to 23 
years old respectively is accounted for by 
changing race differences in average time since 
leaving school. For young men in their twen- 
ties, approximately 10 percent of change in the 
race difference is attributable to the growing 
representation of blacks in the veteran popula- 
tion. 
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Table 4. Components of Change* in Employment (Probit), 1964-1981, Out-of-School Noninstitutional Men, 

















by Age 
White Black Difference 
Percent Percent 
of of Percent 
Noncyclical - Noncyclical of 
Component Change Change _. Change Change Change Change 
: Age 16-19 
Grades of Schooling 0.023 57.5 0.041 —10.2 -0.018 74d 
Years Out of School —0.009 —22.5 ~0.039 9.7 < 9.030 6.8 


Age 0.002 5.0 0.000 —0.0 0.002 , 9.5 
Veteran Status 0.003 7.5 —0.003 0.7 0.006 1.4 
Age-Veteran Status Interaction 0.000 0.0 —0.000 0.0 0.000 0.0 
Business Cycle —0.110 — —0.110 — — — 7 
Enrollment and Enlistment A 

Selection 0.129 322.5 —0.040 10.0 0.169 38.3 
Residual —0.108 —270.0 —0.360 89.8 0.252 57.1 

Total? —0.070 100.0 —0.511 100.0 0.441 100.0 

Age 20-23 k 

Grades of Schooling 0.047 —123.7 0.092 —22.9 —0.045 —12.4 
Years Out of School —0.002 5.3 —0.014 3.5 0.012 3.3 
Age ` —0.003 9.8 —0.002 0.5 —0.001 —0.3 
Veteran Status 0.034 —89.5 —0.004 1.0 0.038 10.5 
Age-Veteran Status fieran —0.000 0.0 —0.000 —0.0 0.000 0.0 
Business Cycle —0.145 —. —0.145 — — — . 
Enroliment and Enlistment 

Selection 0.047 —123.7 —0.029 7.20 0.076 20.9 
Residual ~0.161 423.7 —0.444 110.7 0.283 78.0 

Total® —0.183 100.0 —0.546 100.0 0.363 100.0 

Age 24-29 l i 

Grades of Schooling 0.110 | —64.3 0.175 —52.6 —0.065 —40.1 - 
Years Out of School 0.000 0.0 0.000 0.0 0.000 0.0 
Age 0.007 ~4.1 —0.001 0.3 0.008 4.9 
Veteran Status 0.021 —12.3 0.003 —0.9 0.018 11.1 
Age-Veteran Status Interaction —0.005 2.9 0.002 —0.6 —0.007 —4.3 
Business Cycle —0.126 — —0.126 — | — — 
Enrollment and Enlistment . 

Selection 0.025 —14.6 —0.059 17.7 0.084 51.9 
Residual —0.329 192.4 —0.453 136.0 0.124 76.5 

Total? —0.297 . 100.0 —0.459 100.0 0.162 100.0 





2 Decomposition is based on probit coefficients for Model 2 in Table 4 and three-year average data for 


1964-66 and 1979-81. 


? Components may not sum to reported totals because of rounding. 


Taken together, the increasing relative num- 
bers of blacks in the vulnerable newly out-of- 
school or out-of-the-military populations and 
the changing racial distribution on unmeasured 
determinants of employment account for ap- 
proximately 46, 35 and 59 percent of the wid- 
ening white-black employment difference 
among out-of-school civilian men for the three 
age groups. Of course, the residual change in 
the race difference remains large, again partly 
the result of offsetting improvements in the 
relative educational status of blacks that would 
otherwise have reduced the race employment 
difference. A more conservative estimate of 
our success in explaining the changing race 
difference, 100 minus the residual percentage, 
indicates the amount of the change that these 
mechanisms would have explained if there had 


béen no relative change in educational attain- 
ment. By. this measure, we account for ap- 
proximately 43, 22, and 24 percent of change in 
the race difference for the three age groups. 


Accounting for Changing Race Differences 
in Employment: Summary - 


“The decompositions of Tables 2 and 4 can be 


combined to yield overall estimates of the 
contribution to widening race differences in 
youth employment of increased substitution of 
schooling and military service for work by 
young blacks, increasing relative numbers of 
black veterans and recent school leavers, who 
are especially vulnerable to joblessness, and 
changing race-specific composition of the out- 
of-school civilian population on unmeasured 
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factors affecting success in school, the mili- 
tary, and the labor market. Table 5 summarizes 
the decompositions. The first two rows of the 
table indicate the contribution of changing en- 
rollment rates and changing patterns of move- 
ment out of school and the armed forces to 
changing race differences in employment. The 
third row indicates the percentage of the 
change that is offset by relative levels’ of 
schooling completed by blacks. The fourth and 
fifth rows denote the unexplained portions of 
change for out-of-school civilians and for stu- 
dents respectively. If we ignore the dampening 


effect of changes in relative levels of educa-. 


tional attainment on the race difference, their 
results imply that the three mechanisms ac- 


count for approximately 35 percent of change. 


in the race difference for the age group 16 to 19, 
57 percent for the age group 20 to 23, 80 per- 
cent for the age group 24 to 29, and 56 percent 
for the three age groups combined. If we take 
account of the changes in educational attain- 
ment and focus instead on the complement of 
the residual changes in Table 5, then the three 
mechanisms still account for approximately 34 
percent of change for the age group 16 to 19, 52 
percent for the age group 20 to 23, 67 percent 
for the age group 24 to 29, and 50 percent for all 
three groups. In sum, a substantial portion of 
the increasing race difference in youth em- 
ployment can be accounted for by processes 
related to rising-black participation in school 
and the armed forces. 


CONCLUSION 


Despite our success in accounting for changing 
employment differences between young blacks 
and whites, it is important to recognize the 
limitations of our models and their explanatory 


power. Our assessment of enrollment effects >. 


on employment for the total population and of 
selection effects on the employment of out-of- 
‘school civilians assumes that enrollment and 
enlistment trends are driven by exogenous 
variables, such as family background trends, 


war and peace, the-draft, the age structure of 
the population, and macroeconomic condi- 
tions. That young men make enrollment and 
enlistment decisions while cognizant of their 
job prospects, or, more generally, that school- 
ing, work, and military decisions and opportu- 


-nities are determined jointly, are not fully 


taken into account. Although our two-equation 
estimates suggest that the most employable 
men substitute schooling or military service for 
work, they may nonetheless reflect the effects 
of a complex mixture of incentives, opportuni- 
ties, and costs that structure young men's deci- 
sions about work, schooling, the military, and 
other activities. 

. With regard to the explanatory limitations of 
our analyses, a large part of the change in the 
race employment difference from 1964 to 1981 
is unexplained by the mechanisms considered 
here. A major source of change is growing em- 
ployment among white teenage students. This 
change may result from reductions in obliga- 


‘tions to school and family, from changed eco- 


nomic requirements of middle-class student 
lifestyles, or from real or perceived changes in 
the long-run economic benefit to work experi- 
ence while in school (relative to attending 
school without working) (Meyer and Wise, 
1982). For out-of-school young men, some of 
the explanations for youth labor force trends 
enumerated in the introduction may account 
for part of the unexplained decline in the rela- 
tive employment position of young blacks. In- 
adequate demand for young workers induced 
by the changing skill composition of the econ- 
omy, spreading minimum wage legislation, 
large youth cohort sizes, and unsalutary aggre- 
gate economic conditions may disproportion- 
ately hurt young blacks if employers prefer to 
hire white youths over blacks (e. g., Hodge, 
1973; Thurow, 1975). 

Finally, our analyses do not apply to the 
substantial widening of the black-white em- 
ployment difference occurring between 1940 
and 1960, which appears to result not only from 
enrollment trends, but also from the decline in 


Table 5. Percentage Decomposition of Change in Race Differences in Employment, 1964-1981, by Age: 


Summary 


Component 


Change in Enrollment Rate 
Change in Employment Rate for Not Enrolled 


Change in Transition from School and Military to Work 


Change in Educational Attainment for ` 
Out-of-School Civilians 
Unexplained Change for Out-of-School Civilians 
Change in Employment Rate for Enrolled 
Total® 








Age 
16-19 20-23 24-29 16-29 
18.9 44.5 58.3 39.3 
16.3 12.2 22.1 15.8 
-1.4 -4.4 
19.8 27.6 
46.5 . 20.1 
100.0 100.0 





2 Components may not sum to reported totals because of rounding. 
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low-skill, especially agricultural, jobs (Fisher, 
1973; Mare and Winship, 1979; Cogan, 1982). 

Despite their limitations, however, our 
analyses provide much support for our 
arguments. The growing race difference in em- 
ployment is, in part, a consequence of other- 
wise salutary changes in the lives of young 
blacks, especially increased school enrollment 
and educational attainment. In this sense, 
broadening race ‘differences in youth employ- 
ment are consistent with diminished dif- 
ferences on other indicators of socioeconomic 
achievement. This argument does not imply 
that widening race differences in employment 
are an acceptable development or a ‘“‘neces- 
sary” byproduct of otherwise favorable socio- 
economic change. Rather, the apparent ab- 
sence of broad race differences in youth em- 
ployment prior to the mid-1960s was an illusion 
created by enormous race differences in other 
aspects of socioeconomic standing and activity 
patterns that concealed race differences in em- 
ployment. Before the recent relative rise in 
black schooling and military service, young 
blacks had a “head start” in the labor market 
because their white counterparts elected to 
seek full-time employment at much later ages. 
Now that blacks and whites are more equal in 
their timing of movement out of school and the 
military, the true race difference in employ- 
ment is revealed. . 

We cannot resolve whether recent changes 
in racial stratification are permanent or tran- 
sitory. Our results suggest, however, that 
worsening labor force statistics for black 
youths do not denote increasing racial in- 
equality, but rather persistent racial in- 
equalities previously hidden by race dif- 
ferences in other aspects of young adulthood. 
In addition, the array of socioeconomic dif- 
ferences between the races that remain to be 
overcome is larger than would be revealed by 
socioeconomic and labor force data for the 
early 1960s. Although the race difference in 
employment is not a “new” inequality, it per- 
sists while other differences have gradually 
eroded. Political efforts to reduce discrimina- 
tion in the workplace and to increase black 
schooling have apparently riot extended to race 
differences in school quality, family environ- 
ment, and the availability of jobs commensu- 
rate with the skills that young persons possess, 
all of which may contribute to persisting race 
differences in joblessness. If joblessness in 
youth hurts later socioeconomic achievement 
(Feldstein and Ellwood, 1982),- then persis- 
tently high youth unemployment for blacks will 
prevent full equality in the adult labor market. 
Moreover, if good opportunities are now avail- 
able to blacks with high levels of education 
(Freeman, 1976; Wilson, 1978), then in- 
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equalities within the black population are likely 
to grow. E 
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CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF RACE: 
TOWARDS AN ACCOUNT OF ANOMALOUS 
FINDINGS OF SENTENCING RESEARCH* 
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Theories based on static and simplistic conceptions of the social significance of race 
fail to account for anomalous research findings and confuse our understanding of 
race-related outcomes. To substantiate this argument, an analysis is presented of the 
effects of changing conceptions of race and drugs on sentencing outcomes during a 
modern anti-drug crusade. This crusade involved a compromise between 
conservative and liberal impulses in which “big dealers” were identified as villains, 
while middle-class youth and nonwhites (but the latter only insofar as they were 
rarely big dealers in a racially stratified drug trade) were reconceived as victims. The 
results of our contextualized analysis allow us to make sense of otherwise anomalous 
findings and suggest that while there may be a trend toward equality in American 
criminal sentencing, there are also patterns of differential leniency and severity that 


can only be revealed when changing conceptions of race and crime are taken into 


account. 


Conceptions of race are closely linked to the 
settings in which they operate. Through time 
and across situations, then, conceptions of 
race change. Failure to consider fully this vari- 
ability undermines our understanding of race 
relations, confusing debates over the ‘“‘declin- 
ing significance of race” (Wilson, 1978) and 
obscuring the “changing significance of race” 
(Pettigrew, 1980) in the determination of social 
and economic outcomes. For example, and as 
we illustrate further below, our tendency to 


treat the meaning of race as a constant has © 


often made findings of sentencing research 
seem anomalous. Our premise is that the 
meaning of race must be understood in histori- 
cal, contextual terms. With such an under- 
standing, anomalous research findings come to 
make sense. Without such understanding, 
sociological theories of race relations are often 
as Static as the genetic explanations they seek 
to replace. , 
Of course scholars do not always fail to con- 
sider the specific social and historical context 
in examining the social significance of race. 
Contextual considerations are apparent in 
some works on racial inequality (in education, 
income, employment, occupations, etc.) such 
as that by Wilson (1978) cited above and Farley 
(1977), and in analyses of certain trends (mar- 
riage, divorce, remarriage) in family patterns 
(e.g., Cherlin, 1981). In the criminal justice 
area, such considerations are sometimes ap- 
parent in research on the social origins of law. 
These examples notwithstanding, in much so- 
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cial research race is treated as if the direction 
and level of its impact should always be the 
same. 


THE ANOMALOUS FINDINGS 
OF SENTENCING STUDIES 


Sentencing studies provide an example of an 
area of sociological research in which a static, 
simplistic understanding of race has impeded 
theoretical development. Thus while the most 
popular theory of criminal sentencing, conflict 
theory, traditionally has predicted that non- 
white offenders would receive more severe 
sentences .than whites (Quinney, 1970; 
Chambliss and Seidman, 1971), and while 
much of the American public has shared this 
expectation (see Hagan and Albonetti, 1982), 
recent reviews of sentencing research provide 
little support for this perspective (Green, 1961; 
Hindelang, 1969; Hagan, 1974; Kleck, 1981; 
see also Hagan and Bumiller,, 1983). Indeed, 
Kleck (1981:799) goes so far as to call special 
attention to anomalous findings of differential 
lenience in the sentencing of black offenders. 


For a variety of specific crimes, jurisdic- 
tions, and judges, various researchers have 
produced data indicating more lenient treat- 
ment of black defendants than. whites, al- 
though the admittedly scattered findings 
were usually deemphasized or discounted as 
merely anomalous results. . . . For example, 
Bullock (1961) found significantly shorter 
prison sentences were assigned to blacks 
convicted of murder; Levin’s (1972) 
Pittsburgh data indicate that blacks received 
more lenient dispositions than whites for 
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eight of nine offense categories; and Bern- 
stein and her colleagues (1977) found that 
blacks received significantly less severe 
sentences than whites. Gibson (1978:469) 
studies sentences given by individual judges 
and found that seven of eleven judges gave a 
higher percentage of severe sentences to 
whites than to blacks. 


Making sense of such findings is the current 
challenge of sentencing research. One possi- 
bility is that they are simply random fluctua- 
tions from a trend toward equality. Such a 
trend may exist, but these findings are not ran- 
dom in appearance. We believe that a more 
convincing explanation of differential lenience 
and severity in sentencing is to be found in 
race-related conceptions of offender-victim 
relationships, conceptions that are specific to 
the contexts in which they operate. 

For example, homicide and assault are char- 
acteristically intraracial offenses. When black 
offenders assault or kill black victims, the de- 
valued status of the black victims and the 
paternalistic attitudes of white authorities can 
justify lenient treatment (Kleck, 1981; see also 
Myrdal, 1944; Garfinkel, 1949). Rape, on the 
other hand, is more frequently interracial. 
When blacks violate white victims, the high 
sexual property value attached to the white 
victims and the racial fears of authorities can 
justify severe treatment (LaFree, 1980; see 
also Wolfgang and Riedel, 1973). Robbery is 
also becoming increasingly interracial. The 
higher value attached to white property and 
persons and the fears of white authorities may 
here also lead to more severe sentences for 
black offenders (Thomson and Zingraff, 1981). 

However, the above studies only- consider 
crimes involving victims of interpersonal vio- 
lence (homicide, assault, rape), or the threat of 
it (robbery). Such offenses constitute an im- 
portant, but only a small part of the American 
crime problem. If race-related conceptions of 
offender-victim relationships like those high- 
lighted above are to provide a more general 
explanation of sentencing disparities, they 
must be relevant to a broader range of of- 
fenses, including the so-called ‘‘victimless” 
crimes. Using drug law. violations as an exam- 
ple, we argue below that a recent, historically 
specific tendency to see certain kinds of non- 
white offenders as victims may explain the 
anomaly of some nonwhite offenders receiving 
more lenient sentences than whites. 


THE VICTIMS AND VILLAINS 
OF DRUGS 


Through most of this century the issue of race 
has been manifest in the American moral 
crusade against drugs (Musto, 1973; Reasons, 


$7 


1974). Musto (1973:5) observes that as early as 
“|. . the nineteenth century addicts were iden- 
tified with foreign groups and internal 


- Minorities who were already actively feared 


and the objects of elaborate and massive social 
and legal constraints.” However, conceptions 
of deviant behavior are not static. As Gusfield 
(1967:187) notes, “. . . deviance designations 
have histories. . . . What is attacked as criminal 
today may be seen as sick next year and fought 
over as possibly legitimate by the next genera- 
tion.” Our interest is in demonstrating how 
such changes may have influenced the sanc- 
tioning of drug offenders. To do so, it is neces- 
sary to focus on a time and a setting that allow 
detailed analysis of changing conceptions of 
offenders and offenses. Temporally, we have 
chosen the period of the 1960s and 1970s be- 
cause it includes the most recent and concerted 
national effort to mobilize criminal justice re- 
sources against drug crimes, a period which 
culminated with the Nixon Administration’s 
1970 reform of federal drug laws. As a setting, 
we have selected the Southern Federal District 
of New York because it is widely recognized as 
the “premier” prosecution office in the country 
(e.g., Katz, 1980), among other reasons, for its 
pursuit of major drug cases (Moore, 1977). 

An analysis of public opinion, media mate- 
rials, and legislative activities summarized 
below suggests a subdivision of the time period 
we consider into three parts (1963-68, 
1969-73, 1974-76), the most interesting of 
which is the middle interval. During this middle 
period public interest in drugs seemed to peak. 
This point can be made first through a consid- 
eration of Gallup Poll data providing national 
opinion rankings of ‘‘the most important prob- 
lem the country faces today.” Drugs were not 
among ranked social problems in these data 
prior to 1970, and were not consistently ranked 
after 1973. However, from February 1971 to 
August 1973, through six Gallup pollings, drugs 
were never less than fifth in the national rank- 
ings, and were usually ranked second or third 
in importance behind the Vietnam War and 
economic issues (see Gallup, 1972, 1978a, 
1978b, 1979). 

The treatment of an issue in the mass media 
is another index of shifts in public interest 
(Berk et al., 1977). Quantitative measures of 
such changes are presented elsewhere (see 
Peterson, 1983). Here we simply note that 
there was a rather dramatic increase in the 
coverage of drug problems in the New York 
print media that began in the late 1960s and 
declined dramatically by the mid-1970s: drug 
use, abuse, and trafficking were issues of much 
greater interest in the late 1960s and early 
1970s than during either the early and mid- 

: 1960s or the mid- to late-1970s. 
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The qualitative changes in the nature of pub- 
lic opinion about drugs that accompanied these 
quantitative shifts are of even greater interest 
and importance. These changes are apparent in 
the content of drug-related editorials appearing 
in the New York Times between 1960 and 1978. 
The most important qualitative change over 
these eighteen years was the distinction in- 
creasingly made, between dealers and users of 
drugs. This distinction became particularly sa- 
lient during the Nixon Administration, as the 
former group became the villains, and the latter 
victims, in the changing imagery of America’s 


drug problems. The significance of this dis-' 


tinction lies in its origins and race-related na- 
ture and consequences. As we have seen, in 
the earlier part of this. century it was sufficient 
to condemn drug offenders, who were pre- 
sumed to be mostly of minority status, in an 
undifferentiated fashion. However, in the 
1960s the composition of the drug-abusing 
` population changed. Whether this change was 
linked to the growing popularity of the anti-war 
movement, or to a more general “morals rev- 
olution” (Gusfield, 1975), its consequence was 
clear: ‘‘. . . for the first time in the twentieth 
century, the objects of the drug control laws 
were persons from the dominant middle class 
whose value system served as the basis for the 
development and enforcement of the criminal 
code” (Susman, 1975:23-~24). 

During the late 1960s and early 1970s, the 
legitimacy of the criminal justice system was 
threatened almost as much by the public’s view 
that it was inappropriate to subject their chil- 
dren to criminal punishment as it was by 
youthful drug and protest behavior itself 
(Glaser, 1974; Susman, 1975). A solution to 
this problem seemed to lie in what Gusfield 
might refer to as altered deviance designations 
(i.e., in a redefinition of what constituted the 
“real” drug problem). Pushers, especially 
high-level dealers, became the designated vil- 
lains in this new portrayal of the problem. Per- 
ceived as part of organized drug networks with 
ties to the underworld, professional traffickers 
were designated as the real source of the drug 


problem. They were assigned responsibility for - 


the street crimes of addicts forced to steal to 
pay the high price of drugs, and for the acts of 
violence committed by addicts under the influ- 
ence of drugs so acquired. Their sins also in- 
cluded preying upon innocent victims, espe- 
cially middle-class youth. “For material gain, 
he corrupted the young and introduced them to 
the joys and horrors of addiction. Thus the 
concept of the innocence of youth could be 
preserved and the source of corruption focused 
on the pusher” (Lidz and Walker, 1980:80). 
These new deviance designations were re- 
flected during 1969-73 in editorial coverage of 
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drug-related events in the New York Times, as 
well as in the penalty provisions and intent of 
the Nixon Administration’s Comprehensive 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 
1970. Beginning with the former, Times editors 
repeatedly called for a scaling down of penal- 
ties for ‘soft’ drugs, users and youthful of- 
fenders. Indeed, judges who imposed overly 
harsh penalties on these types.of offenders 
were criticized openly (New York Times, July 
15, 1969:38; October 22, 1969:46; December 8, 
1969:46; January 24, 1970:30; August 30, 
1970:IV, 12; September 26, 1970:28; January 
25, 1971:42; January 22, 1972:28; February 20, 
1972:IV, 12; August 2, 1972:36; January 15, 
1973:28; February 9, 1973:34; April 17, 
1973:40). In sharp contrast to these liberal 
views, Times editors supported “throwing the 
book” at veteran pushers and dealers in hard 
drugs. As one editorial noted, “The penalties 
for those who prey on the innocent by peddling 
drugs can hardly be too severe” (New York 
Times, July 15, 1969:38; see also Times, Janu- 
ary 9, 1973:38; January 10, 1973:40; March 7, 
1973:42; April 30, 1973:30). , 

We turn now to the relevant legislation. On 
October 27, 1970, President Nixon signed into 
law the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Preven- 
tion and Control Act. In the legislative debates 
leading to the 1970 Act, Congress also focused 
on two target populations: young middle- and 
upper-class drug users, now seen as victims of 
drugs; and traffickers and professional drug 
criminals, now seen as the hardcore villains. 
Speaking of young middle- and upper-class 
drug users, Senator Dodd noted that "these 
people arrested for one drug offense or another 
are not hardened criminals . . . they are young 
people on the road to professional careers .as 


‘lawyers and teachers” (United States Senate, 


1969:2-4). Dadd’s concern was that the 
“cream of American youth” not be sent off to 
prison “. . . where it is now obvious they will 
get worse rather than better.” Representative 
Koch cogently summarized this commonly 
held view: 


‘I believe that if we are to condemn and 
punish our young people, we ought to be 
sure that the cure is not worse than the dis- 
ease ...., it seems to me that the severe 
federal and state criminal penalties only 
exacerbate the problem. . . . (United States 
Senate, 1969:562) ‘ 


On the other hand, severe penalties were 
widely seen as essential for the hardcore 
villains—the traffickers, pushers and big 
dealers. Representative Hunt asserted: 


There is nothing wrong with imposing a 
mandatory sentence on a hard headed 
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pusher. Mitigating circumstances should not 
apply to a person of this nature. The only 
way you can handle narcotics and get rid of 
the situation is to incarcerate those main 
pushers and help those who have unfortu- 
nately become addicted. (United States 
Congress, 1970:33629) 


The penalties that emerged from Congressional 
hearings and debates reflected compromises 


reached to “properly” deal with these two- 


target populations. Reduction of first offense 
possession and of distribution of small amounts 
of marihuana for no remuneration from fel- 
. onies to misdemeanors, removal of mandatory 
minimum penalties, and a provision for special 
first offender treatment served to minimize the 
possibility of subjecting middle- and upper- 
class youth to criminal penalties and their pre- 
sumed negative consequences.:On the other 
hand, the retention of a possession offense for 
the purpose of bargaining with-informiants, the 
relatively minor reductions in maximum 
penalties for trafficking offenses, the provision 
of mandatory special parole terms, the pro- 
vision of extreme sanctions for two new of- 


fense categories of questionable constitution- - 


ality (Continuing Criminal Enterprise and 
Dangerous Special Drug Offender), and the 
passage of supplementary criminal enforce- 
ment provisions provided the coercive policies 
required for handling (and warning) the second 
targeted population: major drug traffickers. 
We suggest that the distinction drawn, by the 
public and lawmakers, between users as vic- 
tims and dealers as villains could well account 
for the more lenient treatment of minorities. A 
factual premise that underwrites this sugges- 
tion is that the opportunity structure of the 
drug trade in America, like more conventional 
opportunity structures, is racially stratified. 
Most big dealers are white (anni, 1974).! Also, 
media sources (e.g., New York Times) and 
‘interviews with U.S. Attorneys from the 
Southern District confirm that operating as- 
sumptions of the public and criminal justice 
officials include the views that nonwhites (1) 
are more likely to be users than dealers, (2) are 
very unlikely to be big dealers, and (3) commit 


' As one might expect, in our data only a small 
percentage of whites (1.5%, n = 2840) or nonwhites 
(0.7%, n = 1529) are big dealers. More relevant to 
our argument are the results of tables percentaged in 
the alternative direction. Nonwhites are propor- 
tionately twice as large a part of the user population 
(41.2%, n = 1310) as they are of the big dealer popu- 
lation (20.7%, n = 53). Particularly likely to have 
stood out in the observations of control agents was 
that nearly 80 percent (79.3%) of the big dealers are 
white. These tables are available’ upon request. 


their drug crimes in part because of their victim 
status in society. 

Our point then is not simply that minority 
offenders might be treated more leniently be- 
cause they are in fact users, but rather that as 
an identifiable population, minority drug of- 
fenders may well have.been ‘‘typed’’ or char- 
acterized as victims in a more generalized 
fashion (Sudnow, 1965; Swigert and Farrell, 
1977). Coming as it did on the heels of the high 
point of the Civil Rights Movement, our ex- 
pectation is that this otherwise anomalous form 
of equity held sway in the formation of the new 
drug strategy. Indeed, we believe that it was 
this coalition of conservative purpose (i.e., a 
moral crusade against the big dealers of the 
drug trade) and liberal impulse (i.e., the recog- 
nition and treatment of youthful, better edu- 
cated, and minority offenders as victims of the 
world of drugs) that best accounts for ‘the 
emergence of a new drug strategy. As indicated 
above, our expectation is that this strategy be- 
came most pronounced in the context repre- 
sented by the years 1969-73: during these 
years we expect well-educated youth, minority 
offenders and users of drugs to have received 
the most lenient treatment, while big drug 
dealers are expected to have experienced par- 
ticularly harsh treatment. 

One final point should be made. The lenience 
we expect for minority drug offenders is prem- 
ised on their designation as victims. However, 
in those infrequent instances when minority 
offenders are clearly big dealers, it is unlikely 
that the designation as victim would apply. If 
the- perspective we offer is correct, then we 
would not expect in- these instances to en- 
counter the anomaly of more lenient treatment 
for minority offenders. This implied interaction 
of race and dealer status is explored in the last 
part of our analysis. 


THE.MEASUREMENT OF CHANGE AND 
THE CORRECTION OF SELECTION BIAS 


To demonstrate the kind of social change we 


have described, it is necessary to have infor- 


matien on joint variations in dependent and 
independent variables within varied contexts. 
Duncan (1975) notes that analysis of this kind 
permits identification of social change of a 
“structural” form, that is, social change “. . 
in a deeper sense of the term.” The data con- 
sidered in this study allow this kind of analysis: 
they include crucial information on all drug 
offenders (N = 4371) sentenced between 1963 ` 
and 1976 in the Southern Federal District of 
New York. The analysis considers sentencing 
decisions within the three contexts derived 
from the above discussion: 1963-68, 1969-73, 
and 1974-76. 
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Sentencing can be thought of as a two-stage 
process (Wheeler et al., 1982), involving first a 
decision as to whether to imprison, and sec- 
ond, if imprisonment is selected, a decision 
about the length of sentence. However, there 
are three problems with simply treating these 
two decisions as separate occurrences: (1) the 
two phases of the sentencing process are left 
disconnected, while in practice they are not; 
(2) the separate results make it difficult to 
reach summary judgments about the overall 
influence of explanatory variables; and (3) the 
parameter estimates for the séparate analysis 
of length of imprisonment will be biased. The 
last point. requires elaboration (see also 
Heckman, 1974, 1975; Berk et al., 1981). 

As we-have noted, the-decision about length 
of imprisonment follows the decision to im- 
prison. The initial decision results in a-selected 
pool of offenders who have exceeded a 
threshold on the criteria that determine the 
choice of the prison sanction.: When such 
selection occurs length of imprisonment will be 
a function not only of the linear combination of 
regressors ordinarily considered, but also of 
what Heckman (1975) terms the “hazard rate,” 
or risk of not being selected into the impris- 
oned population, i.e., the risk of exceeding or 
not exceeding the threshold. Estimation pro- 
cedures, such as ordinary regression, which 
fail to take into account the “hazard rate” will 
yield biased and inconsistent estimates of the 
structural coefficients (see Berk, 1983). 

To avoid these problems a procedure is re? 
quired that provides information about the two 
decisions, type and length of sentence, but that 
also allows us to combine this information in a 


meaningful way. Heckman (1974, 1975) out-- 


lines such a procedure that for our purposes 
will involve two equations: the first is a probit 
equation that estimates whether a drug of- 
fender receives an institutional sentence, and 
the second an OLS equation for sentence 
length that is corrected for selection bias. The 
first equation is: 


Probit (P) = XË, (1) 


where P, is the probability of the ith drug of- 
fender being sentenced tq prison; X, is a row 
vector of covariates; and B the corresponding 
column vector of parameters. The second 
equation is: 


“Zi = Ay + Port + E,. (2) 


where Z, is months of imprisonment, Ay is a 
set of explanatory variables and parameters; À; 
is a regressor (a new covariate) derived from 
equation (1) and defined as the “hazard” or-risk 
that the ith offender will be sentenced to a 
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prison term, with œ, as its regression coeffi- 
cient (i.e., the estimator of the covariance be- 
tween the errors in the equation predicting im- 
prisonment and the errors in the equation pre- 
dicting length of imprisonment); and E, is an 
error term. Because this correction procedure 
is not widely used or its consequences widely 
recognized, we will also estimate a prison sen- 
tence length equation using OLS regression 
without a correction for selection bias. 


THE ANALYSIS 
We now apply Heckman’s estimation proce- 


dures in analyzing the impact of 22 explanatory ` 


variables on sentences received by federal drug 
offenders for the three periods previously 
identified. Although the coding of most of the 
variables is straightforward (see Table 1), sev- 
eral require comment. The last of the offender 
characteristics, ‘status,’ is a composite mea- 
sure coded (1) if the defendant is 22 years of 


_ age or less, high school educated and white, 


and (0) if otherwise. Since age, education and 
race are all included separately in the analysis 
as well, significant status effects represent in- 
teractions that persist beyond the main effects 
of the component measures. The legally rels- 
vant offender characteristics include number of 
prior convictions, distinctions between prose- 
cution under pre- and post-1970 statutes, as 
well as indicators of whether the offender is a 
user and/or big dealer. Users were identified as 
such in the court records. We identified big 
dealers when they were designated as “prime 
movers” in marginal notes in court records, or, 
when their drug-related criminal activities in- 
volved 100 pounds or more of a narcotic sub- 
stance.? Characteristics of judges include 
whether they were appointed to the bench 


. during the Nixon administration and a measure 


of the average severity of the sentences given 
by individual judges in nondrug cases over the 
period of the study. Our expectation is that 
Nixon appointees will be more punitive than 
non-Nixon appointees, especially between 
1969 and 1973. 

The legal process variables include measures 
of whether the offender pleaded guilty or went 
to trial, and of whether a pre-sentence report 
was prepared (the recommendations contained 
in these reports were not available in our data). 
It has been argued that independent of the spe- 
cific sentence recommendation, the contents of 
pre-sentence reports are used to justify sen- 


2 While the use of 100 pounds as a cut-off is some- 
what arbitrary, selection of this amount was based 
on the minimum volume of drugs typically involved 
in major drug cases as indicated in the Annual Re- 
ports of the U.S. Attorney for the Southern District. 
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Table 1. Variables, Means and Standard Deviations for the Total Population of Drug Offenders and for the 


Population of pee Offenders 














hä Total : Imprisoned 
Population (N=4371) Population (N=3056) 
Standard Standard 
Variables i Value Mean Deviatiqn Mean Deviation 
A. Offender’s Status Characteristics 
1. Male Sex: Yes 1 908 289 ` -940 -238 
No 6 
2. Age: In Years 33.370 9.371 35.148 8.829 
3, Race: Nonwhite 1 350 ATT 365 482 
White a a ne |) f 
4. Education: < High School Graduate' 1, 637 481 -701 -458 
> High School Graduate 0 
5. Marital Status: unattached x i .511 -s00 464 499 
attached 8 s } 
6. Status: Mkidle-Status Youth l .038 191 -009 092 
Non *Middle-Status Youth 0 y 
B. Legally Relovant.Offender and _ : 
Case Characteristics fos 
7. Prior Convictions . _ Total Number 3.781 5.101 4.346 5.230 
8. Pre-1970 Trafficking: Yes cS E .298 z 57 379 485 
No 0 ; 
9. Post-1970 Trafficking: Yes 1 -321 467 321 467 
+ No 0 
10, Pre-1970 Importing: Yes L .017 127 .020 140 
No 0 ‘ 
11. Post-1970 Importing: Yes 1 005 069 -004 063 
No 0 
12. Conspiracy: Yes 1 198 399 192 394 
No , 0 
13, [egal Communication: Yes 1 012 108 O11 103 
No 7 0 
z F g Months Maximum : 
14. Charge Seriousness: Possible Pri 177.079 33.730 189.456 47.006 
15. Gun Used: Yes 1 -063 -242 o O74 262 
No 0 
16. Narcotic Drug: Yes 1’ .432 AIS 436 496 
No 0 
17. Drug User: Yes 1 300 ‘458 , 292 „455 
No 0 
18. Big Dealer: Yos 1 ‘014 116 .018 135 
g No 0 
C, Characteristics of the Judge 
19. Nixon Judge: Yes 1 215 411 209 407 
No 0 s 
Average Sentence 
20. Judge Severity in Nondrog Cases 45.543 8.109 45.996 8.126 
D. Legal Process Variables 
21. Plea: Not Guilty 1 355 478 447 497 
Guilty 0 
22. Pre-sentence Report: Yes 1 -800 400 .761 .427 
No 9 ý 


tences judges wish to impose for other reasons, 
(Rothman, 1980: Chap. 3). For example, in 
light of prevalent victim/villain designations 
during the 1969-73 period, a pre-sentence in- 
vestigation for big dealers might be associated 
with more severe sanctions, but for drug users 
and middle-class youth, with less severe sanc- 
tions. 

, Before presenting our corrected regression 
analysis, we first consider uncorrected results 
of the length of imprisonment equation for the 
three separate time periods (see Table 2). 
These results indicate that big dealers receive 
substantially more severe treatment than other ` 
drug offenders in all-time periods, with their 
most harsh sentences coming between 1969 
and 1973; while nonwhite offenders receive 
more lenient treatment than white offenders in 
all time periods, with this disparity again being 
most pronounced during the middle years. 


x 





Nixon-appointed judges are more punitive than ` 
other judges, specifically during the ‘Nixon 
years, 1969-73. Our most direct measure of 
victim status, being a drug user, results in in- 
creasingly more lenient treatment across the 
three time periods. The age, education and 
status variables do not act entirely as expected, 
but their effects do not particularly conflict 
with our viewpoint either. The effect of plea 
jumps dramatically in the second period, and 
increases again, albeit slightly, in the final pe- 
riod. 

We now correct for selection bias. The pics 


‘bit equations are estimated first, with the deci- 


sion between a prison and nonprison sentence 
as the dependent variable (see Table 3). We 
discuss the probit results only briefly because 
they are built into the corrected regression 
analysis. 

Our most direct measures of villain and vic- 


` 
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tim status influence imprisonment in expected 
ways. Users are more likely than others to go 
to jail between 1963 and 1968, but less likely to 
do so between 1969 and 1973. It is difficult to 
interpret these effects in any way other than 
the altered deviance designations of drug users 
that we have described. Although the effect of 
the big dealer variable is not significant during 
any of the three periods, its influence is largest 
during the middle interval. And, while we were 
unable to find any significant status effects in 
the above analysis, we now find that middle- 
class status decreases significantly the likeli- 
hood of imprisonment in all time periods, and, 
again as expected, this effect is strongest dur- 
ing 1969-73. Education and age also affect im- 
prisonment, with education having the larger 
impact, and with the likelihood of high school 
‘educated offenders being jailed lowest for 
1969-73. Nixon-appointed judges show a 
greater reluctance to imprison offenders than 
other judges during the last two periods, while 
judges with high severity scores for nondrug 
cases are more willing in drug cases to use 
imprisonment as a sanction. Pleading not guilty 
has a significant impact on the likelihood of 
imprisonment in all periods, with that impact 
being largest for 1969-73. The latter findings 
are discussed further below. Finally, although 
nonwhite offenders are less likely than white 
offenders to receive jail sentences in all three 
periods, counter to our expectations, this ef- 
fect is smallest and statistically nonsignificant 
for 1969-73. The above findings are all taken 
into account through the incorporation of a 
risk-factor variable in the corrected regression 
equations (see Table 4). 
Inclusion of the risk factor à; as a regressor 
-in the corrected equations alters many of the 
coefficients and standard errors. The tendency 
is for the coefficients to become larger when 
selection bias is taken into account. For exam- 
ple, the effects of race increase by two months 
in the first and second periods, and three 
months in the third period. Thus while non- 
whites received sentences (net of 21 other vari- 


ables and à) nearly eight months (b = —7.745) ` 


shorter than whites during 1963—68, this dif- 
ference jumped to more than 18 months (b = 
~ 18.320) during 1969-73, and remained close 
to this level (b = — 16.920) during 1974-76. The 
t-tests reported in Table 5 indicate that the 
differences between periods I and II, and I and 
Ll, are statistically significant. Again, our ex- 
planation of this pattern is that our data cover a 
period in which the historical association of the 
drug problem with minority and low income 
populations was declining. These offenders 
were now seen more as victims, while big drug 
dealers were seen.as the villains. 

Including A, in the prison sentence length 
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equation also augments the influence of the big 
dealer variable: by seven additional months 
each period. The corrected coefficients are 
52.8 (1963-68), 95.9 (1969-73), and 62.4 
(1974-76). The between-period differences are 
all statistically significant (see Table 5). We 
view the unique and severe sentences for big 
dealers during the period of heightened atten- 
tion to drugs as substantiating our argument 
that big dealers were the villains of the anti- 
drug crusade from 1969 through 1973. 

When the uncorrected equations were esti- 
mated, users did not appear to receive sub- 
stantially ‘different sentences than other of- 
fenders in periods I and I. In contrast, the 
corrected equations reveal a substantial 13.3 
months difference in length of sentences for 
users versus other offenders when periods I 
and II are compared. This difference is statisti- 
cally significant, as is the difference (16.46 
months) between the effect parameters for pe- 
riods I and IH (see Table 5). Furthermore, the 
corrected equation suggests that, in the earliest 
years, drug users received more rather than 
less severe sentences than nonusers, although 
this pattern is neither substantial (b = .528) nor 
statistically significant. In contrast, drug users 
in the later periods received sentences that 
were substantially-and significantly less severe 
than those received by nonusers (for the cor- 
rected equations, b = —13.9 for 1969-73, and b 
= —16.99 for 1974-76). We interpret this 
new-found lenience as reflécting the altered 
designation of users as victims. 

Controlling for selection bias, however, has ` 
the most important impact on the findings for 
the status variable. The uncorrected equation 
(Table 2) indicated a decline over time in the 
impact of this variable. This suggests that - 
middle-class youth received the least break in 
sentencing (compared to traditional offenders) 
during the period when sources of public and 
elite opinion were converging in advocating 
more lenient handling of such offenders; and, 
when legislative provisions (e.g., discretionary 
sentencing and special first offender pro- 
visions) should have facilitated the awarding of 
lenient penalties to middle-class youth. Cor- 
recting for selection bias eliminates this puz- 
zling finding. The corrected equations show that 
middle-status youth received substantially 
larger breaks in sentencing during the final two 
periods. We should also note that a significant ` 
change in the main effect of education precedes 
the status effect: between 1969 and 1973, 
better-educated drug offenders received more 
than nine months shorter sentences (b = 9.780) 
than the less educated; between 1974 and 1976 
this difference widened to more than thirteen 
months (b = 13.130). Finally, the corrected 
model indicates that the penalty received by 
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Table 5. t-Statistics for Differences in the Value of Beta Coefficients Comparing the Effects of Independent 


Variables on the Corrected Model of Prison 


Sentence Length Across Social Contexts 











Period I Compared 








Period I Compared Period II Compared 











with Period II with Period NI with Period DY 
Variable ‘Difference `t Difference t Difference t 
Male Sex —13.740 —4.710**  —38.890  —12.630**  —25.150 ~—7.270** 
Age 334 .672 — .828 —1.586 —1.162 2.010* 
Race (nonwhite) 10.580 5.540** 9.175 4.610** — 1.400 —.657 
Marital Status (unattached) —17.300 —9.250** —14.560 —7.660** —2.740 1.350 
Education — 13.480 —6.330"* —16.830 . —8.020** —3.350 —1.530 
Status 7.300 1.450 21.110 4,260** 13.810 2.670** 
Prior Convictions — 1.430 —3.760** —2.210 ~—3.540** —.784 —1.190 
Pre-1970 Trafficking - — 16.730 ~4.710** —45.780 —9.780** —29.050 —6.100** 
Post-1970 Trafficking — — — — —26.400 —5.970** . 
Pre-1970 Importing -7.550 —1.620 — — — pa 
Post-1970 Importing ; = © — — = —59.240  —10.390** 
Conspiracy , — — — — —29.670 —6.710** ` 
Tegal Communication — — — -— 16.930 3.390** 
Charge Seriousness .090 370 109 350 019 055 
Gun Use i — — — — — 10.216 —3.830** 
Narcotic Drug — — — — —30.990 ~12.060** 
Drug User — 13.370 —6.310** —16.460 —8.210** 3.090 1.380 ` 
Big Dealer —43.240 ~9.720** —9.660 —2.420* 33.580 8.770** 
Nixon Judge — — — — 2.820 1.220 
Judge Severity —.575 —1.100 —.849 —1.600 ~.274 —.459 
Plea (Not Guilty) —26.870  —11.790** —40,910 —18.940** —14.040 —5,460** 
Pre-seatence Report ~30.580  —11.580** 23.840 8.110** 54.420 15.910** 
Risk of Imprisonment (A) .030 , 007 —55.770  —13.120**  —55.800 —11.530** - 
*p «< .05. ` 
** p <= 0l ° 


those pleading not guilty was greater in each 
period (than for those pleading guilty), and 
substantially and significantly greater in the 
latter two periods: b = 14.4 for, 1963-68, 41.3 
for 1969-73, and 55.3 for the 1974—76 period. 


A FURTHER TEST 


Above we argued that an important contributor 
to the leniency expected for nonwhite drug of- 
fenders derived from their tendency to be re- 
stricted to the lower levels of the drug trade 
and: therefore characterized as victims. How- 
ever, on those rare occasions when nonwhites 
do rise to the position of big dealers, the pre- 
dicted leniency should, according to our rea- 
soning, disappear. 

To examine this possibility, we have com- 
bined the data for the last two time periods and 
regressed sentence length, separately for big 
dealers and for ordinary drug offenders, on 
those independent variables (race, marital 
status, pre-1970 trafficking, drug user, plea and 
pre-sentence report) which were substantively 
and statistically related to this criterion vari- 
able (see Table 6).3 The decision to combine 


3 Initially, we included in the above analysis only 
those independent variables. that overall accounted 
for at least six months difference in prison sentence 
length. (This is consistent with the tendency of 


‘the data for the last two periòds follows from 


the fact that the number of big dealers was too 
small to permit a reliable regression analysis 
within each period. Since our prior analysis 


. revealed considerable carry-over of the effects 


of the second period into the third, this’ ap- 
proach seems justified. No correction for 
selection bias is attempted in this part of our 
analysis because for big dealers there is none: 
they are all imprisoned. 

First the findings for race: the unstan- 
dardized coefficient for ordinary offenders in- 


judges to assign prison sentences in intervals of six 
months, e.g., 6, 12, 18, 24 months.) Our reason.for 
limiting the number of independent variables was the 
small number of big dealers (N = 53) in our data, and 
the desire, therefore, to conserve degrees of free- 
dom. Nonetheless, we also regressed sentence 
length for big dealers on the full set of 22 explanatory 
variables. The results of doing so are substantively 
similar to the above results, except that when prior 
convictions and other independent variables are in- 
cluded, the disadvantage to nonwhite big dealers in- 
creases (b = 37.87) as does the advantage to non- 
white ordinary offenders (b = —11.40). Because of 
the reduction in degrees of freedom, the f value for 
the nonwhite big dealers remains statistically non- 
significant. However, note that the difference in the 
effect of race for big dealers and ordinary offenders 
is now even larger than reported above, as well as 
statistically significant. 
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Table 6. Regression of Length of Prison Sentence (in Months) on Significant Independent Variables for 
Ordinary Drug Offenders and Big Dealers, 1969--76 

















Ordinary Offenders Big Dealers : 
(N = 2025) (N = 53) 
Independent Variables b b Difference t 
Race (nonwhite) —6.686* 19.385 “—26.071 —13.254*** 
Marital Status (unattached) —18.290*** — 13.789 —4.501 2.425* 
Pre-1970 Trafficking 20.502*** 50.380. —29.878 —14.344*** 
Drug User —15.700*** — 18.489 2.759 1.340 
Plea (Not Guilty) 36.271*** 126.796*** -—90.525 —48,203"** 
Pre-sentence Report 13.119 57.767 —44.648 —14.045*** 
R? = .155 ; R? = .342 
Intercept = 48.317 Intercept = 11.074 
Mean Sentence Mean Sentence 
= 65.265 = 164.151 
*p < .05. 
** p 01. 
*** p <= 001. 


dicates that nonwhites received sentences that 
are on average about six and one-half months 
«shorter than those received by whites (b = 
—6.686). In contrast, nonwhite big dealers re- 
ceived prison sentences that average more than 
19 months longer than those received by white 
big dealers. While the racial differential in the 
latter finding in itself is not statistically signifi- 
cant (a not surprising outcome given the small 
number of nonwhite big dealers), the difference 
in the impact of race on the sentences received 
by ordinary drug offenders versus big dealers is 
significant beyond the .001 level. In a period 
when big dealers were viewed as the source of 
the drug problem, nonwhite big dealers may 
have been seen as even more suspect and vil- 
lainous since they in particular were likely to 
be perceived as inflicting their evil on an al- 
ready victimized population: nonwhite users. 
Additional qualitative evidence for this conclu- 
sion is offered below. Meanwhile, the regres- 
sion coefficients for the plea variable indicate 
that this is the single most important predictor 
of sentence length for both ordinary offenders 
and big dealers, but that plea has a much 
greater (and significantly so) impact for big 
dealers than for ordinary offenders. Ordinary- 
drug offenders who plead not guilty are subject 
to average prison sentences that are more than 
36 months longer than their counterparts who 
plead guilty. By comparison big dealers who 
plead not guilty are subject to average prison 
sentences that are more than 126 months 
longer than those received by big dealers who 
plead guilty. These findings are also discussed 
further below. 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Prior theorizing and research on sentencing 
(and in some other areas as well) have tended 


to treat the meaning of race as a constant. 
Explicit in our analysis is the premise that the 
meaning of race varies, and that, despite 
simplistic interpretations of conflict theory, 
both differential severity and leniency are pos- 
sible. There are hints of such an understanding 
in prior sentencing studies of inter- and intrara- 
cial crimes with victims. However, we have 
suggested that race can influence societal 
reactions to the more frequent victimless 
crimes as well. The key, we have argued, is an 
understanding of changing race-related con- 
ceptions of offender-victim relationships. 

For example, American drug prohibition 
began with the portrayal of minorities as the 
villains behind a growing drug menace. How- 
ever, with the increasing nonmedical use of 
drugs by middle-class youth in the 1960s, this 
conception of the drug problem became prob- 
lematic. A general shift occurred in the social 
image of the different types of parties involved, 
and a new strategy of control was required. Big 
dealers became the new villains, while 
middle-class youth and nonwhites (the latter 
insofar as they rarely were big dealers in a 
racially stratified drug trade) were reconceived 
as victims. We have argued that inclusion of 
nonwhites in the latter category was the prod- 
uct of a compromise between conservative and 
liberal impulses that facilitated a more spe- 
cialized allocation of penal sanctions. The 
modern anti-drug crusade reached its peak 
between 1969 and 1973, a period that included 
the passage of a new drug law spearheaded by 
the Nixon Administration. 

We were able to identify a series of out- 
comes consistent with the above perspective. 
The most dramatic of these effects included a 
peak in the punitive treatment of big dealers 
between 1969 and 1973. Lenient treatment of 
nonwhite offenders also peaked during these 
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years. The latter ultimately was revealed to be 
a lenience restricted to ordinary nonwhite drug 
offenders, not big dealers. Indeed, there were 
signs that nonwhite big dealers received the 
most severe sentences of all. 

, These findings were reinforced by a series of 
follow-up interviews we conducted with three 
former heads of the drug enforcement division 
of the U.S. Attorney’s Office of the Southern 
District of New York. When asked to explain 
the general pattern of leniency we found for 
nonwhite drug offenders, one former prose- 
cutor answered with the immediate response 
that, ‘Sure, three blacks equal one Italian, and 
three Italians equal one Corsican.” Asked to 
elaborate, the former U.S. Attorney noted that 
the world of drugs is not only racially, but also 
ethnically stratified. The .remainder of this 
interview and the others we conducted are best 
characterized as reflecting a casual, jaded, and 
sometimes paternal indifference to nonwhite 
drug crime that is well captured in contempo- 


rary American films like ‘‘Prince.of the City,” . 


which not coincidentally was set in the same 
time and place as the current study. 

There is, however, a more ominous side to 
the new drug strategy that is reflected in the 
race-period-big dealer interaction noted above. 


Indeed, there are dramatic examples of the ex- ` 


tremely severe treatment of nonwhite big 
dealers..The case of Leroy ‘‘Nicky” Barnes 
offers a vivid illustration. On January 19, 1978, 
Barnes was sentenced to life imprisonment 
without parole on drug conspiracy charges and 
under the seldom used Continuing Criminal 
Enterprise provision of the 1970 Federal Drug 
Act.* Regarded as possibly Harlem’s biggest 


drug dealer, Barnes was listed in the New York ` 


Police Department’s Blue Book of ‘Black 
Major Violators.” In imposing such a severe 
sentence, the judge in the case explained that 
Barnes “is ‘a great danger’ to the commu- 
nity. . . . His narcotics trafficking affected ‘the 
lives of thousands of people.’ And the saddest 
part of all . . . is that the great majority of 


* Under the 1970 Act, a person is considered to be 
engaging in a continuing criminal enterprise if she or 
he (1) commits a felony which is part of a continuing 
series of drug offenses, (2) acts in concert with at 
least five other persons to commit these offenses, (3) 
commands some organizational or supervisory posi- 
tion with respect to the group, and’‘(4) obtains sub- 
stantial income from the enterprise. None of the big 
dealers in our population of drug offenders was sen- 
tenced for this offense. While the Barnes case was 
not processed until 1977, it is not irrelevant to the 
present analysis. Indeed, the 1978 conviction repre- 
sented the culmination of efforts, begun in 1973, to 
criminally sanction Mr. Barnes for drug trafficking. 


Earlier attempts to prosecute him under state laws- 


were unsuccessful. 
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people he is affecting are people in his own 
neighborhood [Harlem]’ (New York Times, 
January 20, 1978). This.latter comment is con- 
sistent with our suggestion that nonwhite big ` 
dealers are seen as more Villainous, and there- 
fore as deserving more severe penalties, be- 
cause they offend against an already victimized 
population. The following comment from a 
Times Magazine article (written prior to, 
Barnes’s 1978 conviction) is also noteworthy in 
light of our perspective. 


Whatever the reasons, the failure to make an 
arrest stick has earned Barnes the street 
name ‘‘Mr. Untouchable.” He is not a retir- 
ing man. Of medium height, he projects a 
presence larger than his size. He is muscular 
and recently shaved the ‘beard he sported for 
years. He prefers luxurious motor cars and 
elaborate custom clothing. To the street 
people, he is a presence. To the police, this 
symbolic quality is as significant as the 
crimes they allege he has committed. To 
them he embodies the new trend in drug 
trafficking, in which blacks and Hispanics, 
the new ethnic successors in organized 
crime, have taken over from-their predeces- 
sors, the Italian street gangsters. (New York 
Times Magazine, June 5, 1977:16). 


Not all of our findings are entirely consistent 
with our expectations. For example, we found 
race and status effects that persisted from the . 
second into the third period. These effects may 
have been more persistent than we anticipated 
because the increased involvement of middle- ‘ 


_ class populations in drug crimes produced not 


only a more liberal, but also an enduring 
change in public attitudes toward drug use. If 
so, these lasting changes in the perception of 
drugs might well be reflected in a continuation, 
during the 1974-76 period, of relatively lenient 
treatment of minorities and middle-status 
youth. 

There may be organizational pressures 
operating as well, particularly pressures having 
to do with court caseloads andthe use of pris- ` 
ons. These pressures may have helped shape 
and mediate the influence of the changing con- 
ceptions we have discussed, while also exer- 
cising their own independent effects. For 
example, the decline in prison sentence length 
for. big dealers during the third period may re- 
flect not only a decrease in public anxiety 
about drugs, but also a recognition that the- 
policy was doing little more than adding to the. 
overcrowding of prisons. This concern with 
overcrowding may also explain the continuing 
increase in leniency for users in the third time 
period. Meanwhile, the overcrowding of the 
courts probably best explains the strong effect 
of the plea variable throughout our analysis: 
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high caseloads are a common explanation for 


plea bargaining and the severe treatment of - 


offenders who insist on trials. Particularly in- 
teresting, however, is the strength of the effect 
of the plea variable during the second period, 
the peak of the anti-drug crusade, and among 
big dealers. We suggest that it was within this 
context that the organizational need for piea 
bargaining was particularly well supported by 
the kinds of conceptions we have discussed. 
That is, it was during the second period that the 
demand for severe treatment was at its peak, 
with big dealers singled out for particular dis- 
dain. Who better could have served as an orga- 
nizational example of the costs of refusing to 
plea bargain than a big dealer during the anti- 
drug crusade who demanded a trial and had his 
sins paraded before an open court? Nicky 
Barnes is.a clear example. 

More generally, we offer this study as an 
example of, and argument for, sociological re- 
search that takes context-specific conceptions 
of race into account. Our results suggest that 
there are patterns of advantage and disadvan- 
tage that only contextualized analyses can re- 
veal. The role of race is more variable and 
more complicated than previously acknowl- 
edged. ; 
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’ 


The recently discovered full text of Karl Mannheim’s Habilitationsschrift on 
conservatism documents the interaction between his empirical and philosophical 
‘interests. While his philosophical interests at the time of writing (1925) centered on 
philosophy of history ás ground for substantive social theory, following the 
methodological lead of Lukács, Conservatism is Weberian in its theoretical design. 
Mannheim employs the empirical approach of the new academic sociology to 
establish ‘findings which ‘link a politically radical philosophy of history to 
conservative thought while suspending his own judgment concerning an adequate 
integration between them. Although he indicates that Hegel’s conception of theory 
anticipates the synthesis required, he finds that this conception presupposes 
metaphysical or’ sociological premises he cannot accept. He nevertheless also 
distances himself from the ‘disillusioned realism’ of Weber, and leaves open the 
project of finding a functional equivalent for Hegel’ s metaphysics or Lukács’ Marxist 


economism. 


“The historian of science Thomas S. Kuhn 
has argued that new developments in science 
are more decisively influenced by exemplary 
empirical studies than they are by exclusively 
theoretical reflections. If Karl Mannheim’s 
Ideology and Utopia ([1929] 1936) and 
Structures of Thinking ([1980] 1982) represent 
his important theoretical exercises, the essay 
on “Conservative Thought” ([1927] 1953:74— 
164) has more commonly been taken -as 
paradigmatic for a strictly empirical sociology 
of knowledge. Many social scientists and histo- 
rians, who are not satisfied with Mannheim’s 
attempts to work „out the theoretical presup- 
positions and the implications of the discipline 
he helped to initiate, acknowledge Mannheim’s 
inquiry into conservatism as a decisive influ- 
ence in the scientific enterprise of showing the 
social roots of complex intellectual structures 
without reductionism of the ideas or sociologi- 
cally undifferentiated imputations. 


* Direct all correspondence to: David Kettler, 
Political Studies, Trent University, Peterborough, 
Ontario, Canada K9J 7B8.- 

We are grateful for the help of Judith Adler, 
Charles Cooper, Joseph Gabel, Eva Gábor, Ingrid 
Gilcher, Rainer Maria Lepsius, Gianfranco Poggi, 
Martin Rein, A. P. Simonds, Henk Woldring, and 
Kurt H. Wolff. The research for this paper was sup- 

, ported by the Social Sciences and Humanities Re- 
search Council (Ottawa) and the Memorial Univer- 
sity of Newfoundland. Facilities were provided by 
the Netherlands Institute for Advanced Study, the 
Bard College Center, and the University of Alberta. 


The text which has had such influence repre- 
sents little more than one-half of the work 
which led to Mannheim’s Habilitation in 
Heidelberg in 1925. Considerably: more than 
half of the original was omitted when “Das 
konservative Denken” was published in the 
Archiv fir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik 
(1927). But Mannheim showed that he contin- 
ued to value more of it when he sought to 
incorporate additional parts of the manuscript 
while preparing the text for English publication 
late in his life. This project, like so many 
others, was interrupted by his premature death 
and completed by his executors. The full text, 
only recently discovered' and soon to appear 
in German (1984) and English (1985), clarifies 
the relationship between Mannheim’s study of 
conservatism and the rest of his achievement, 
because it helps to explain the considerations 
which led Mannheim to persue the parallel 
lines of sociological explorations, as empiri- 
cally sound as he could make them, and philo- 
sophical reflections, speculatively probing 
such claims as the one which represents 
sociology of knowledge as the “organon for 
politics as a science.” 


i The manuscript was found among the papers of 
Paul Kecskemeti, Mannheim’s brother-in-law and 
his literary executor, after Kecskemeti’s death in 
1980. We are grateful to Kurt H. Wolff (Brandeis 
University) and Martin Rein (M.I.T.) for their help in 
locating the manuscript. The unedited typescript of 
the manuscript can be inspected at the Brandeis 
University Library, Waltham, Massachusetts. 
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The shortened published versions bring out 
one of the levels of the complex study, as 
Mannheim quite probably wanted them to do. 
As the essay has appeared in the past, in En- 
glish as well as in German, it has quite rea- 
sonably been taken as an empirical study of the 
social factors underlying the formation and de- 

, velopment of a certain pattern of political be- 
lief. And the model of inquiry abstracted from 
this example has since been considerably re- 
fined, both with regard to the ways in which 

` the patterns to be explained are delineated and 
with regard to the specification and substantia- 
tion of the sociological imputations involved. 

But as the work was written, it also manifests 

Mannheim’s preoccupation with the nature of 

political knowledge, not belief alone, and his 
continuing hope that modes of scientific ‘in- 
quiry can serve as the way to such knowledge 
without sacrificing scientific devotion to evi- 
dence or disinterestedness. What is at issue is 
not a falsification of the accepted readings but 
the recognition of an additional dimension, 
more problematical and philosophically ambi- 
tious, and indicative of the uneasiness with 
which Mannheim subjected himself to that sci- 
entific asceticism which Weber promulgated. 

Mannheim’s work also proves paradigmatic, if 

not quite in Kuhn’s sense, for much of the 
sociological enterprise with regard to this un- 
easiness. 

The full text, Conservatism; shows that 
Mannheim designed his study to serve, at one 
and the same time, as empirical study and as 
exemplification of several ways of thinking 
which he presents as characteristically conser- 
vative in structure. Read from within a conser- 
vative “style of thought,” accordingly, his 
findings concerning the genealogy of historicist 
thinking appear as a legitimation of that think- 
ing, including its appearance, in a dramatic 
change of function, as the method of modern 
revolutionary thought.? This interpretation 
gains support from the fact that Mannheim re- 
peatedly used the device of making his essays 
exemplify the subject matter they are ostensi- 


2 Kurt H. Wolff’s brief critical characterization of 
“Conservative Thought” (1971:xli-xlix) loses none 
of its originality and suggestiveness by virtue of the 
new materials. He wonders why Mannheim, having 
displayed i in the study a new capacity for considering 
objects in the historical world while discriminating 
between their interpretable and explicable dimen- 
sions, failed to pay sufficient attention to the political 
actuality of Fascism as the politicized Romanticism 
of his own time. The full text indicates that Mann- 
heim’s incidental treatment of contemporaneous 
Lebensphilosophie can be explained by his preoccu- 
pation with a different form of the conservative in- 
heritance, its surprising manifestations in revo- 
lutionary thought. 
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bly viewing at an analytical distance. His es- 
says on “The Problem of a Sociology of 
Knowledge” ([1925] 1952:134—90) and “‘Scien- 
tific Politics” ([1929] 1936), as well as “On the 
Sociological Theory of Culture and its Know- 
ability (Conjunctive and Communicative 
Thinking)” ({1980]- 1982), for example, are 
written in this way. They deal analytically with 
“sociology of knowledge” or a “situational 
thinking dialectically mediating between 
theory and practice” or “dynamic sociology of- 


_ culture,” and they then proclaim, more or less 


explicitly, that they have displayed the features 
of the approach under consideration and in 
some way made it good. ` 

In the complete text of Mannheim’s study on 
conservatism, the situation is more complex, 
first because the argument is also said to make 
sense from within an empirical scientific per- 
spective and second because Mannheim ana- 
lyzes and appropriates more than one form of 
conservative thinking. From Savigny he de- 


. rives a model which validates social knowledge 


on the basis of the authenticity of its social 
roots; from Müller he takes a conception of 
practical knowledge rendered adequate by its 
capacity for making concrete judgments in 
situations marked by contradictions which 
cannot be resolved; and from Hegel he ab- 
stracts an ideal of a dialectical method capable 
of generating genuine syntheses which over- 
come contradictions. The first two of these 
standards he hopes to meet in what he says 
about the genealogy and structure.of historicist 
thinking, so that two kinds of conservative 
arguments in support of historicism appear 
alongside of the empirically grounded analysis. 
The last and most ambitious standard is left 
standing as an aspiration. 

Recapturing this dimension of Mannheim’ s 
study of conservatisn may not advance the 
work of refining empirical sociology of knowl- 
edge, but it is nevertheless important to con- 
temporary sociology. First of all, the discipline 
continues to depend on exchanges with its 
classical masters for its theoretical reflection, 
and it is worthwhile to get them right, so far as 


‘ possible. Secondly, the investigation illustrates 


the need. to attend carefully to the complex 


‘literary structures to be found in the classical 


works and invites recognition of the costs at- 
tached to simplification. A case in point is the 
inclination to find confusion or distortion .in 
Mannheim’s insistence that the political ideas 
he is examining are to be conceived as 
“ideologies” and yet be the subject matter of a 
sociology of knowledge.. Werner Stark (1958) 
and some others think that Mannheim had sim- 
ply mistaken the nature of his own interests, 
and Joseph Gabel (1969, 1983:15) has plausibly 


, but mistakenly supposed that the issue was 
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obscured by his English translators. Mann- 
heim’s conception of “ideology” as a mode of 
knowledge, although tentative in his work and 
- hedged by the alternative, more ‘conventional 
possibility, is a central feature of his inquiry, at 
least in the phase of his work in Germany. And 
the conception of sociology of knowledge as a 
method for extracting the cognitive ore from 
the alloy of political thinking and speaking 
overlaps the alternative, more modest one. 
Persistence and overlap of the competing con- 
ceptions constitute his design. The full text of 
Conservatism shows a good deal about the rea- 
sons for this and the way it was done. Thirdly, 
then, the work serves as a model of conscien- 
tiousness, that intellectual conscience of which 
Nietzsche speaks. Mannheim was aware that 
he had not solvéd the problem he had set him- 
self. The literary dimension suggested the 
problem and explored it; the scientific dimen- 
sion showed the work that had in the meantime 
to be done. The sophistication and ironic self- 
knowledge underlying his practice of empirical 
social analysis still have much to offer. 


MANNHEIM’S EMPIRICAL TURN 


The idea behind Mannheim’s study of conser- 
vative thought is that the enduring distinction 
between natural and historical sciences as well 


as the most influential approaches contesting ' 


the second of these domains have their histori- 


cal progenitors in the conservative movement > 


of nineteenth-century Germany. In his analysis 
here, he proceeds in three stages: the first is 
based on the social history of ideas; the second 
on a morphological explication; and the third 
involves an historical interweaving of textual 
and sociological interpretations. 

First, then, Mannheim tries to account for 
the central place which political ideology, as a 
distinctive kind of cultural formation, comes to 
assume in the spiritual ordering of human ex- 
perience during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. On this basis, he considers how it 
happened that a world view centered on the 
political ideas of conservatives gained promi- 
nence after the French Revolution. In making 
the clash of political convictions central to the 
organization of world views, Mannheim 
changes the more idealistic theory he had ear- 
lier developed on the basis of reflections on art 
history, adding consideration of conflict and 
structural changes. The explanation for the 
new ideological world and for the place of 
conservatism within it emphasizes the effects. 
of the dual process of state formation and com- 
prehensive rationalization. Conservatism 
. crystallizes out of the psychological attitude of 
traditionalism among social actors (and some 


ie OS 
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observers) who experience these new devel- 
opments as harmful, but cannot ignore them or 
simply respond in private, individual ways. 
Ideologies comprise the orienting mode appro- 
priate to the newly rationalized state-centered 
societies, displacing traditional and religious 
ways of assigning meanings to the experienced 
world. Conservatism appears, in Mannheim’s 
first account of it, as a way of thinking about 
“man and society” which gives weight to cer- 
tain spiritual as well as material interests dam- 
aged by rationalization but provides a practical 
orientation with a measure of effectiveness in 
the newly politicized and rationalized world. It 
thus clearly belongs to the new time, like its 
opponents. l 

Mannheim’s second characterization of con- 
servatism seeks to explicate an inner structure 
common to the diverse and changing manifes- 
tations of this ideology. Such a “morphology,” 
Mannheim stresses, must not confuse what he 
himself calls a “style of thought” with either a 
theoretical system or a political program. The 
structural analysis to be. done requires a dis- 
tinctive method, adequate to this distinctive 
\kind of object. This method uncovers a char- 
acteristic formative attitude towards human 
experience in conservative thought as it exists 
prior to any theoretical elaboration, a rooted- 
ness in concrete experience and in particular 
locales, as well as a special sense of con- 
tinuities in time. At a more theoretical level, 
then, conservative thought stands against all 
constructions of human relationships which 
take them as governed by rationalistic univer- 
sal norms, like Enlightenment doctrines of nat- 
ural law. Although Mannheim briefly contrasts 
liberal. and conservative concepts of property 
and freedom, he is much less interested in the ` 
conservative political creed than he is in the 
thematic emphases and methods of thinking 
which he considers constitutive of the conser- 
vative “style.” 

Mannheim’s third and most ambitious level 
of analysis traces a part of the formative his- 
tory of conservatism, with the aim of distin- 
guishing decisive stages and variations in its 
development and showing empirically how the 
sociological and morphological attributes un- 
covered in the first two treatments interact to 
shape an historical style and movement. In an 
introductory overview, Mannheim projects 
eight stages for this development, but he only 
writes about two in any detail. In the more 
finished of the completed sections, he draws on 
the writings of Justus Möser (1720-1794) and 
Adam Müller (1779-1829) to present a form of 
conservatism in which the political perspective 
of “estates” hostile to the modern bureaucratic 
or liberal state acts upon the Romantic thinking 
which originated among the preachers’ sons 
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who formed the new post-Enlight nt in- 
telligentsia. The second historical analysis 
deals with Savigny (1779-1861), foremost ex- 
ponent of historical jurisprudence, whose work 
is explained as embodying the fastidiousness 
with which an officialdom having aristocratic 
connections reacted against schemes of uni- 
versal codes or universal rights. The ingenuity 
with which Mannbeim works out this analysis, 
without reductionism of the ideas or arbitrary 
sociological imputations, has led many 
sociologists to consider thé work on conserva- 
tive thought as his outstanding achievement, as 
a paradigm for empirical research into the so- 
cial genealogy of political beliefs. 

All of Mannheim’s subjects are jurists, but 
legal issues as such do not interest him here 
any more than in his other writings. His con- 
cern is rather with contrasting conceptions and 
methods of knowledge, with intellectual strate- 
gies alternative to the abstract logical sys- 
tematizations Mannheim identifies with natural 
science, capitalism, state formation, and other 
aspects of the pervasive process of rationaliza- 
tion. 

While the social and political sources and 
uses of these strategies help to specify and to 
map them, these aspects do not in Mannheim’s 
judgment exhaust their significance. The study 
constantly comes back to this wider 
significance, and especially to its bearing on an 
interpretation of the intellectual situation in his 
own .time. In this connection, then, it is re- 
markable and regrettable that Mannheim 
abruptly ended the text after the account of the 
second historical stage, since so much of the 
discussion looks ahead to the undone section 
on Hegel, whom Mannheim presents as repre- 
sentative of a conservative standpoint with 
particularly telling ramifications, including re- 
cent adaptations in socialist thought by such 
followers of Marx as Georg Lukács. However, 
Mannheim says enough to make clear his belief 
that conservative thinking enters into the con- 
temporaneous oppositions to the predomi- 
nance of natural science models in intellectual 
life and liberal-capitalist rationalizations in so- 
cial knowledge. Conservatism does not elabo- 


rate this wider suggestion. It asks above all to . 


be read as a disinterested study integrating 
sociological and morphological approaches for 
the limited purpose of presenting conservatism 
as a structure of thinking. 

Mannheim’s study of conservatism is in fact 
unique among his works. Modest in its explicit 


theoretical claims, it presents itself as a mono- 


graphic product of sociology of knowledge, as 
a new academic specialty. None of his other 
investigations concentrates so exclusively on 
materials from the past or attends so discrimi- 
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natingly to the ideas of particular thinkers. In 
the introductory remarks on method, more- 
over, Mannheim treats the great methodologi- 
cal controversies of the time, which he subjects 


‘elsewhere to controversial handling, with dip- 


lomatic tact. If anything, he inclines here 
towards an empirical and explanatory ap- ` 
proach, stressing the need for the new disci- 

pline to uncover causal linkages between cog- 

nitive and social phenomena and warning 

against the propensity to rest content with in- 

terpretive elucidations of congruencies among 

meanings. These characteristics of the study, 

given special prominence in the shortened ver- 

sions published by Mannheim and his later 

editors, have led numerous commentators who | 
are otherwise critical of Mannheim’s design for 

a sociology of knowledge to single out the 

essay on ‘‘Conservative Thought” as a 

sociological contribution unspoiled by what 

they take to be misleading philosophical pre- 

tensions in some of his other writings (cf. 

Merton, [1941] 1957:497ff.; Coser, 

1977:436ff.). 

It is surprising that Mannheim should have 
composed such a work at this point in his in- 
tellectual development. The manuscript was 
submitted under the title Altkhonservatismus to 
the Heidelberg Faculty of Philosophy in De- 
cember, 1925, in the midst of a period of great 
productivity, which also saw the completion of 
such major published essays as those on 
“Historicism” ([1924a] 1952) and “The Prob- 
lem of a Sociology of Knowledge” . ([1925] 
1952), as well as the ambitious “A Sociological _ 
Theory of Culture and its Knowability (Con- 
junctive ahd Communicative Thinking)” 
([1980] 1982), written in 1924. In all of these 
studies, empirical and explanatory inquiries 
are subordinate to an overarching search for a 
philosophy of history. In all of them, 
moreover, Mannheim admires Georg Lukács’ 
History and Class-Consciousness ([1923] 1971) 
and finds in Lukacs’ Hegelian reading of 
Marxism important directions for his own in- 
tellectual course. While Mannheim never ac- 
cepted Lukacs’ Communist political teachings 
or the Marxist projection of socialist revolution 
as the culmination of class struggle, lie was 
intrigued by Lukács’ notion of theorizing as 
integral to practical intervention in the social 
world, serving to undermine the reifications 
inhibiting social development by exposing their 
sources and functions within a complex total- 
ity, helping to constitute the social actors des- 
tined to carry development further, and thus 
contributing to the “next step.” The sociologi- . 
cal interpretation of the understandings which 
collective social actors take to be social knowl- 
edge belongs, according to Mannheim, to this 
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class of theoretical activity and leads to the 
theoretical understanding of the historical to- 
tality, in Lukács’ sense. But how can a mono- 
graph intending to deal dispassionately ' with 
German conservatism in the first half of the 
nineteenth century fit into such a scheme? 

A “value-free” treatment of the ideas, in any 
case, would appear to abandon the critical im- 
plications in this “historicism” as Mannheim 
was conceiving it in his other'writings of the 
time. The question of assessing the validity of 
the social knowledge cannot, on this view, be 
separated from the work of historical interpre- 
tation itself. If the ultimate reality of things is 
comprehended by the philosophy of history 
and if a sociological reading of the claims of 
knowledge enables us to specify their localized 
- connectedness with that historical reality, to 
_'show the range and limits of their comprehen- 
sion, critical judgment inheres in sociology of 
knowledge. There may be some work for 
philosophy in explicating the logic applied in 
such assessments, but there ‘could be no dis- 
tinctive process of autonomous evaluation be- 
cause there is no autonomous domain of va- 
lidity within which it could operate. In Conser- 


vatism, Mannheim reverted to the position he. 


took in his doctoral dissertation on epistemol- 
~ ogy, which he first wrote in Hungarian in 1917 
but published in German ([1922a] 1953:15-73), 
and in “The Distinctive Character of Cultural 
Sociological Knowledge” ([1980] 1982), written 
in 1921. There he had argued quite the opposite 
case, contending that an account of the social 
genesis of any cultural entity cannot logically 
imply judgments concerning its validity be- 
cause such judgments must meet the cultural 
‘product on its own terms. But the thorough- 


ness with which Mannheim had put these ear-. 


lier views ‘aside during the years of Conser- 
vatism can be epitomized by noting a ter- 
minological shift he made when adapting a 
section of his 1921 methodological study for 
publication in 1926. The section on “Immanent 
_and Genetic Interpretations,’ which is fol- 
lowed in the older work by an exposé of the 
genetic fallacy in Marx’s formulation of the 
relationship between material base and 
ideological superstructure ([1980] 1982:77—80), 
appears revised in the later one as ‘The 


. Ideological and the Sociological Interpretation. 


of Intellectual Phenomena’’ ([1926] 
1963:54—66), with the term “ideological” being 
employed with quite the Marxist critical con- 
notation. The finality of this change, despite 
some equivocations in the text, must make us 
wonder about a major work prepared at the 
same time which claims to leave questions 
concerning the evaluation of the thought it is 
interpreting to a different kind of discourse. 
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ESTABLISHING A CAREER 


To account for such puzzling features of 
_Mannheim’s study,’ it may be useful to begin 
with his situation at the time of composition. 
Mannheim was a Jew, an Hungarian, and a 
political refugee, having fled Budapest at the 
collapse of the Bela Kun Soviet regime. With 
this study he was seeking to fulfil the crucial 
requirement for certification as a teacher at the 
University of Heidelberg, where he had been in 
residence ‘as a private scholar since 1921. 


.Those records of the deliberations on his appli- 


cation which have been preserved indicate at- 
titudes which could not have been unknown to 
him and which may well have influenced him to 
be rather cautious about stating all of his views 
in this text. 

The written work itself was quickly endorsed 
by the Faculty, on the enthusiastic recom- 
mendations of the sociologists Emil Lederer 
and Alfred Weber. But the Inner Senate of the 
University, upon receiving the Faculty’s fa- 
vorable recommendation, queried whether 
Mannheim should not first be required to se- 
cure German citizenship. In the reply to the 
Inner Senate, the Faculty stated that Mann- 


‘heim’s extensive publications had all, ap- 


peared in German, that-his mother had been a 
Reichsdeutsche and had relatives serving as 
German “officials, judges, and officers,” and 
that Mannheim himself was well known even 
outside his own faculty. The letter continues: 


The representatives of the discipline have 
repeatedly and at length given the Faculty 
altogether reassuring accounts of the per- 
sonality of Dr. Mannheim, as a man who has 
never exposed himself politically in the past 
and who will not, to judge by his entire atti- 
tude and all his inclinations, ever do so in the 
future. Mr. Lederer and Mr. Weber have 
personally vouched for this last point in par- 
ticular, in protocolled statements. 


Several points must have been awkward. 
Contrary to the statement of the Faculty, Mann- 
heim had indeed begun to establish himself as 
a publicist in his native Hungarian (1918a, 
1918b). His writings even include two. literary 


- letters characterizing the narrowness of 


3 Among these puzzling features is, for example, 
the curious contrast between Mannheim's relatively 
sympathetic treatment of conservatism and the al- 
most pejorative use of “conservatism” in “The 
Problem of a Sociology of . Knowledge” ([1925] 
1952:185). 

4 Report of the Faculty of Philosophy at the. Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg to the “Inner Senate” (April 8, 
1926), in Mannheim’s Habilitationsakten, University 
of Heidelberg Archives. 


16 
Heidelberg (1921, 1922b), and he had unchar- 


acteristically claimed as late as 1924 to be a. 


genuine political exile from Hungary, and had 
proudly argued that there is a marked dif- 
ference between those forced to stay away be- 
cause of their perhaps thoughtless involvement 
in the revolutionary Kun regime and those like 
himself who stay away in principled protest 
against the oppressive Horty regime. Volun- 
tary exile like his own, he had observed, ‘has 
an important national purpose: it saves and 
keeps alive the free spirit of the Hungarian 


mind, and it awakens the conscience of the 


Hungarian people” (1924b:15). 


These details indicate that Mannheim must - 


have subjected himself to self-denial in several 
respects in ordér to make good the guarantees 


of political attitude given by his sponsors. In - 


the event, their efforts on his behalf succeeded, 
and the Inner Senate, by a narrow vote of six to 
four, approved his licensing as Privatdozent in 
May of 1926. The naturalization, on the other 


hand, dragged on for years; and the records of , 


the time cite ‘instructive objections from 
ministries in Württemberg and Bavaria, oppos- 
ing the grant of citizenship to such ‘‘foreign 
bodies,” “alien in culture.”* 

The character of the interplay between Mann- 
heim and his sponsors while he was writing on 
conservatism can of course only be matter for 
conjecture and inference’ from later events. 
One interesting indication concerns Alfred 
Weber. He had high regard for Mannheim, 
welcoming him to his seminar and encouraging 
him in many ways. But the transcript of the 
discussion following Mannheim’s well- 
received presentation at the 1928 Congress of 
German Sociologists shows that Weber was 
quick to attack Mannheim in public when he 
thought that Mannheim had strayed too close 
to Marxism. The transcript also shows that 
Lederer was equally quick to leap.to Mann- 
heim’s defense and to lead him to disavowals 
on this score (Verhandlungen, 1929:88-92, 
106-107; Meja and Stehr, 1982:371-76, 
383-85). Mannheim’s students admired his 
courage because he began his career as Privat- 
dozent at the University of ‘Heidelberg with a 
year-long seminar on Georg Lukacs’ Marxist 
writings, but there is nevertheless reason to 
suppose that as applicant for that certificate he 
distanced himself from those preoccupations, 
constrained to caution by his own ambition as 
well as out of consideration for his supporters. 


$ See the article in Deutsche Zukunft (June 5, 
1929) on the conflict beteen the interior ministries of 
Baden and of Wiirttemberg. On the opposition of the 
Bavarian government to Manoheim’s naturalization, 
see the papers on Mannheim in the Badische Gener- 
allandesarchiv in Karlsruhe. 
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A few years later, Mannheim emphasized the 
intimate connections between conservatism 
and the German universities ([1929] 1936:106). 
His study of conservatism, in its methods and 
contents as well as tactful omissions, appears 
to respect that relationship. 


INTELLECTUAL EXPERIMENTS 


Despite the undoubted relevance of these cir- 
cumStances to an understanding of Conser- 
vatism, a reduction of Mannheim’s design to a 
piece of biography would give a narrow and 


.misleading reading of it. Mannheimi himself, as 


interpreter, confronts asimilar problem con- 
cerning the interrelationships between motives 
inferable from external circumstances and the 
characteristics of serious writing when he dis- 
cusses the incentives inclining Adam Miiller to 
give a polemical anti-liberal emphasis to the 
lectures he delivered to the court of Sachsen- 
Weimar. Mannheim maintains that the evi- 
dence of Müller's probable motives adds em~ 
pirical weight to judgments about intellectual 
and social affinities between Miiller and. the 
anti-liberal aristocracy which are evident inthe 
intellectual structure of the text itself, and he 
implies that the meaning and effect of those 
affinities must be sought by explicating the 
thought and not simply by researching 
motivating interests. 

Similarly, it is important to inquire into 
Mannheim’s affinities with the world to which 
he was seeking admission. When he first ar- 
rived in Heidelberg, he stated a contrast which 
helps to explain the commitment to the univer- 
sity which made him dependent on its ap- 
proval: “On one side is ‘the university, on the — 
other the boundless literary would” (1921:50; 
Kettler et al., 1982:12). To understand what 
Mannheim was seeking within the university 
and the academic discipline of sociology and 
how conservative thinking relates to this 
search, it is necessary to look at the work more 
carefully and to place it less crudely in the 
context of his larger intellectual_undertaking. 

Mannheim’s earliest writings lay out a proj- 
ect which he never relinquished. The task for 
his generation, he claims, is to acknowledge 
the findings of the preceding one, that cultural 
and social history are constitutive of social ex- 
perience and social knowledge, and then to 
transform that acknowledgment itself into the 
starting point for a way beyond the reduc- 
tionism and relativism bound up with “‘histori- 
cism” (1918b:6, 1964:72ff.). In the philosoph- 
ical language of the time, he speaks of the need 
for an ontology to transcend the cultural and 
sosial crisis attending historical deconstruction 
of the certainties guaranteed by the old epis- 
temology. Apart from incidental enthusiasms 
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for Dostoyevsky and German ‘ayes he is 
attracted to two alternative ways towards such 
an accomplishment. One involves some 
method for factoring out the social dimensions 
in the constitution of the relationships between 
the knower and the known, along lines sug- 
gested to philosophically minded publics by 
Husserl and Heidegger. This is the possibility 
Mannheim explores in the writings which dis- 
tinguish sharply between social analysis and 
immanent assessment of cultural objects, but 
‘at the same time present the former as neces- 
sary prolegomenon to the latter. The other way 
counts upon the possibility of uncovering a 
philosophy of history that can ground a 


dynamic understanding of what is becoming - 


and must be, and how it can be known. This is 


the promise Mannheim saw in his admired. 


mentor, Georg Lukacs, both before and after 


Lukacs’ turn to the source Mannheim often - 


referred to as “Hegel-Marx” (1975:93-105, 
[1920-21:298-302] 1971:3-7). -Although it is 
the second of these possibilities that seems 
most attractive to him around the time of Con- 
servatism, there are several considerations 
which lead-him to keep the other way open, 
and, indeed, to remain alert to additional pos- 
sibilities. 


Mannheim consistently professed: to value 


such openness in itself. This commitment is 
implicit in his rationales for publishing collec- 
tions of essays rather than systematic works. 
In 1928, for example, Mannheim arranged the 
publication of his two essays on “Historicism”. 
and “The Problem of a Sociology of Knowl- 
edge” together with a new essay on Max 
Weber in book form. When the publisher, 
Paul Siebeck, asks Mannheim to rework the 
two previously published essays, so as to make 
a more novel and integrated whole, Mannheim 
replies: 
As for the reworking of the two other essays, 
this could not be radical in any case, if only 
because, these works represent a searching, 
experimenting penetration of the contempo- 
rary intellectual condition; and the author's 
changes in position, his intellectual adven- 


é Mannheim failed to deliver the manuscript of the 
book and it was therefore never published. The 
originally proposed. title, Wissenssoziologische 
Analysen zur gegenwärtigen Denkweise. Drei Essays 
über M. Weber, Troeltsch und Scheler, was later 
changed by Mannheim to Analysen zur gegenwGrti- 
` gen Denklage. Drei Untersuchungen über M. 
Weber, Troeltsch, und Scheler (cp. Mannheim’ let- 
ter to Paul Siebeck of October 12, 1928, Siebeck’s 
letter to Mannheim on May 28, 1929, (both in the 
Archives of J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck) Verlag, 
Tübingen), and the first edition of Ideologie und 
Utopie (1929:215). 


“a7 


tures, must not be covered over. (Our 
translation)’ 


In both the German and the English versions ` 
of Ideology and Utopia, Mannheim insists that 
the constituent essays must be accepted as 
distinct and overlapping experiments. In a let- 
ter to Wirth, indignantly refuting the critical 
review of Ideology and Utopia by Alexander 
von Schelting in the American Sociological ` 
Review, Mannheim protests that von Schelting 


suppresses the fact that the author expressly 
says that he is on the search, that a number 
of systems are at work in a single human 
being, and that therefore he himself—relying 
on the new method of ‘ ‘experimental 
thinking’’—does not cover over the incon- 
sistencies that arise..(Our translation)’ 


Finally, between the text and the notes to the 
manuscript of Conservatism, as it appears to 


- have been submitted to the Faculty, Mannheim 


introduces a page which repeats a similar 
theme: "The present work is only part of a still 
incomplete book, many an unevenness in ex- 
position and treatment may be excused by this 
fact.” 

. As this record indicates, Mannheim had a 
strong sense of his intellectual activity as a 
continuing and unfinished series of exper- 
iments, but he sought to establish the legiti- 


` macy, rigor and internal coherence of each of 


the experiments. Mannheim consequently at- 
tached special importance to the constraining 
framework of the university and its academic 
disciplines. He accepted the challenge of pur- 
suing his large quest by way of an exercise 
within set limits and attempted to establish the 
matters vital to him in a manner acceptable to 
the judgment at Heidelberg. In one respect, as 
will become clear, there was a breakdown; but 
the design is both interesting and clear. i 


SOCIAL ROOTS: EXPLANATION 
AND JUSTIFICATION 


Mannheim’s other writings at the time of Con- 
servatism claim that historicism, in the sense of j 
philosophy of history, is the way in which his 
contemporaries are working their way through 
the crisis in thought and culture: But this his- 
toricism is also intellectually suspect, in the 
light of its popularization by Spengler? and 


7 Mannheim to Siebeck, October 1, 1928. See 
footnote 6. 

t Mannheim to Louis Wirth, December 28, 1936, 
University of Chicago, Joseph Regenstein Library, 
Archives, Louis Wirth Papers. 

? Cf. Mannheim’s characterization of Troeltsch 
(1924a), and the special anti-Spengler issue of Logos 
(9,2) (1920-21), which illustrates the mobilization of 
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others of his kind and of its association with 
Marxism. Conservatism sets forth several vital 
connections between this historicism and the 
old conservative style of thought and under- 
takes to show that conservatism has its roots in 
strata hostile to capitalist and liberal ration- 
alism. The account is not cast as an exposé of 
ideology, in the manner of Marxist criticism or 
_of Mannheim’s own emphasis elsewhere on the 
relativizing effects of such interpretations. It is 
better taken as showing the groundedness of 
historicism, providing a conservative legitima- 
tion for even such varieties of “dynamic” 
thinking as the Marxism. of Lukacs. Phenom- 
ena treated by conservative critics as rootless 
and disruptive are presented by Mannheim as 
heirs of German conservatism, with a claim to 
legitimacy. Although value-neutral in the sight 
of Weberian social science, Mannheim’s 
treatment gives substantial support to the phe- 
nomena whose genealogy it uncovers, when 
viewed with conservative eyes. This form of 
irony is a recurrent feature in Mannheim's 
writings of the time: his studies of methods in 
the sociology of culture ({1980] 1982) both an- 
nounce that they have been employing the 
methods being studied to constitute the 
studies, and his essay on the problem of a 


sociology of knowledge ([1925] 1952) confi-. 


dently lays claim to the same reflective move. 

Mannheim’s awareness of the positive sense 
attached to a showing of social roots in conser- 
vative thought and his own experimenting with 
that sense are expressed very dramatically in 
one terminological choice involving a concept 
central to his whole subsequent approach. 
Throughout his work on sociology of knowl- 
edge, Mannheim frequently uses the term, 
“Seinsverbundenheit” to stand for the quality 
common to all the thought he subjects to 
sociological interpretation. '° 





academic specialisms against Spengler, not- 
withstanding the general character of the journal as 
an organon of the search for comprehensive sys- 
tematization and its emblem of Heraclitus. 

10 In Ideologie und Utopie Mannheim distin- 
guishes between Seinsverbundenheit and 
Seinsgebundenheit, a distinction which is omitted in 
the English version, where both terms are rendered 
as “situational determination.” (See Simonds, 
1978:27; Meja, 1975:67n.) These terms have caused 
difficulties for commentators and translators, espe- 
cially in connection with one passage in which Mann- 
heim differentiates between them without adequate 
explanation. Seinsgebundenheit refers to an objec- 
tive and comparatively strict linkage between the 
conditions under which thought exists in the world 
and the makeup of the thought itself; Seinsverbun- 
denheit also expresses such linkage, but takes it 
more nearly as a function of the subjective commit- 
ments and identifications.of those who bear the 
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In Conservatism. Mannheim introduces the 
expression “‘seinsverbundenes Denken” in his 
discussion of the conservative jurist, Savigny, 
to designate the more conservative of two 
types of legal thinking. The distinction between 
these two types assumes special importance 
because it follows so closely the distinction 
between “communicative” and “conjunctive” 
thinking which Mannheim had made central to 
his own most ambitious earlier attempts to €x- . 
plain cultural sociology ({1980] 1982). Here 
Mannheim is ascribing it to Savigny’s legal 
thought. One type of thinking, then, is labelled 
as “detached from the organic, abstract” and is 
said to operate with rigorous definitions and to 
be restricted to merely formal elaborations. 
The characteristics of the other are, “that the 
knowing subject must be existentially rooted in 
the community in which the living, always 
changing law (Recht) is to be found.” 

Mannheim thus establishes a terminological, 
association between the ultimate origination of 
modern historicism in the conservative move- ` 
ment against’ rationalization and the type of 
thinking integral to the life of the community 
honorifically characterized. Both are con- 
ceived as displaying the quality of being rooted . 
in concrete existence, in contrast to strictly 
definable, logically systematized formal ab- 
stractions. The same design is evident in the 
connotation which Mannheim attaches to the 
notion of “socially- unattached intellectuals” 
(sozial freischwebende Intelligenz) in Conser- 
vatism. The best-known uses of this expression 
occur in the essay on politics as a science 
which.is at the theoretical core of Ideology and 





thought in society, and accordingly as less firmly 
fixed. This suggestion takes up distinctions between 


- secondary connotations of the two terms, with the 


former approaching to causal determination in one of 
its senses and the latter being used: more often for. 


- spiritual connections and family ties. Another way of 


putting the contrast, close to Mannheim’s thinking at 
the time, would consider the more binding tie, 
Seinsgebundenheit, as a reified form of the connect- 
edness comprehended by Seinsverbundenheit. That 
formulation helps most with the passage, written in 
1930, in which Mannheim plays the terms off against 
one another: ‘The direction of research in the 
sociology of knowledge may be guided in such a way 
that it does not lead to an absolutizing of the con- 
nectedness to existence (Seinsverbundenheit) but 
that precisely in the discovery of the existential con- 
nectedness of present insights, a first step towards 
the resolution of existential determination 
(Seinsgebundenheit) is seen’ (1929:259). In any 
case, the terms are ordinarily very close in Mann- 


-heim. Both refer to that intimate tie between the 


social qualities of thinkers and the characteristics of . 
thought which the sociology -of knowledge is to ex- 
plicate, while avoiding a specification of the exact 
logical status of the connection. 
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` Utopia; and there it characterizes a social 


stratum said to have a decisive role, by virtue . 


of its unique capabilities for openness and 
choice, in generating a synthesis out of incom- 
patible ideologies and thus making possible an 
effective practical, way out of crisis. In the pres- 
ent work, however, the qualities associated 
with this social position appear more ambigu- 
ous. The difference is shaped through nuances 
and amounts to a far more ironic view of in- 
tellectuals. 
Mannheim introduces the expression ‘‘so- 
cially unattached intellectuals” in Conser- 
vatism to identify the proponents of Romanti- 
cism, but quickly notes that the same social 
formation had also promulgated Enlightenment 
thought and then goes on to claim that such 
intellectuals have continuously been caretak- 
ers of the world of the spirit since the 
eighteenth century. As long as they staved with 
the Enlightenment, he maintains, they kept up 
a connection with the bourgeois class from 
which most of them sprang; but when they reacted 
against rationalism, impelled by ideal reasons 
_ alone, it seems, they found themselves in 

“sociological and metaphysical alienation and 
' isolation.”'! Only then did the intellectuals 
display the full mix of qualities essential to this 


social entity, above all “an extraordinary sen- 


sitivity combined with moral unsteadiness, a 
constant readiness for adventurism and 
obscurantism.”’ ‘These’ unattached in- 
tellectuals,” Mannheim also observes, “are the 
archetypical apologists, ‘ideologists’ who are 
masters at providing a basis and backing for the 
political designs whose service they enter, 
whatever it may be.” 

On the other hand, according to Mannheim, 
this stratum is also the locus of philosophical 
reflection on history and comprehensive read- 


ing of the times, initiating in its Romantic phase | 


the line of thinking which carries forward 
through Hegel, Treitschke, and Marx to the 
German sociology of Mannheim’s own time. 
. “This is cértainly the positive side of their ac- 
tivities,” he writes, “for there must and should 
always be people who do not have much de- 
manded of them by their direct attachments, so 
that they may take the care for the ‘next step’ 
into their keeping.” But this productive 
achievement comes about, in his view, when 


11 This is one of the few interpretations which 
Mannheim changed when he published a portion of 
the text in German (1927). The purely “immanent” 
sources of the development from Enlightenment to 
Romanticism are now presented as responses to so- 
cial and political developments. The difference is 
quite important, not least because the question of 
spiritual and intellectual creativity is a touchstone for 
his mentor Alfred Weber. 
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“socially unattached intellectuals, with their 
inherent sense of system and totality, bind 
themselves (sich verbinden) to the designs 
(Wollungen) of social forces which are con- 
cretely manifest.” There must be, in other 
words, a Verbindung to a social reality more 
effective than their spiritual state, if the so- 
cially unattached intellectuals are to perform 
their larger spiritual tasks. With this extension 
of the notion of social.connectedness, how- 
ever, it becomes evident that Mannheim is 
doing more than merely assimilating histori- 
cism to the historical conservative movement 
by providing it with authentic social roots. 


CONSERVATIVE WAYS OF THINKING 
We have found that Mannheim’s own treat- 


“ment of conservatism can be Seen, when 


viewed from a conservative point of view, to 
exemplify a conservative way of thinking about 
things, of establishing meaning by identifying 
social roots and ramifications. But Mannheim 
actually takes this to be only one of three con- 
servative ways of understanding and organiz- 
ing the functions of thinking. A review of all 
three will at the same time suggest, the sup- 
plementary intellectual strategies which Mann- 
heim also deployed in his own study. He 
applies conservative thinking to conservatism 
in order to show how a thinking which was 
originally conservative rises above that politi- 
cal association to perform decisive new func- 
tions in contemporary society. Mannheim, in 
other words, cannot be taken as simply ac- 
commodating himself to the conservatism he 
finds prevalent in the university and in its dis- 
ciplines. He means to show that this disposi- 
tion has meanings and implies tasks which con- 
servatives do not recognize. He hopes to 
achieve changes, as he puts it in his essay on 
historicism, simply by showing the present its 
own true face. This design explains why Mann- 
heim is so little interested in the political sub- 
stance of conservatism and concentrates so 
heavily on aspects and phases of its style of 
thought. ; ; 

The first of the three conservative ways of 
thinking which Mannheim identifies, then, is 
the one we have encountered. He identifies the 
seinsverbundenes, gemeinschaftsgebundenes 
kind of thinking he finds displayed and ele- 
vated in Savigny with the function of elucida- 
tion (Kldren). If the. thought is integral to a 
community to which the thinker is deeply 
committed “with his total personality” then his 
elaborated thinking simply clarifies and expli- 
cates what is already in the deepest sense inar- 
ticulately known by those to whom he ad- 
dresses his thoughts. This conception, which 
Mannheim traces back from Savigny to Justus 


T 
Möser, is very similar to the “conjunctive” 
thinking which Mannheim had made paradig- 


matic for cultural sociology in his earlier 
theoretical treatise on this subject. In Conser- 


vatism, too, Mannheim extrapolates from - 


Savigny to the undertakings typical of cultural 
sociology in his own day. This fixes one aspect 
of his work. 

The conservative paradigm for a second 
conception of the function of thinking Mann- 
heim finds in Adam Miiller. Mannheim calls 
this conception ‘‘mediation.” Its main charac- 
teristics are, first, that it takes things to be in 
mutual oppositions, and second, that it equates 
thinking with the active judgment of practition- 
ers expounding an efficacious solution to a 
given conflict, which they somehow derive 
from following along the course of the oppo- 
sitions involved. Mannheim considers this way 
of thinking an important alternative to the 
“rational-progressive’” conception of under- 
standing, which he characterizes as depending 
exclusively on the systematic subsumption of 
particulars under general laws. He also stresses 
its practical character. Its effectiveness .de- 
pends not only on its insight into the contesting 
forces and its partial accommodation to both, 
but also on an aesthetic sense of the fitness of a 
given judgment to a given state of the oppo- 
sitions to which it is applied. Such judgment 
solves the practical problem, but it does not 
thereby eliminate the oppositions or subject 
them to logical systematization. Müller him- 
self, Mannheim notes, tended to be schemati- 
cally fanciful in his account of the oppositions 
in things, inclining towards forced impositions 
of the male-female polarity, and he first 
romanticized and then—once in Austrian 
employ—reified the locus of mediation. De- 
spite Miiller’s corruption of the design, Mann- 
heim considers the conception fruitful. It 


contributes to the subsequent development of. 


what he calls dynamic thinking and proves able 
to handle irreducible antinomies in a purposive 
way. 

Mannheim uses the term “‘synthesis” to refer 
to the judgments constituting this way of 
thinking, but he stresses that the character of 
such synthesis depends on the standpoint from 
which it originates, or, more actively, on the 
design which it implements. There is move- 
ment towards accommodation and incorpora- 
tion of opposites; but no reintegration into a 
comprehensive new totality eradicating the old 


oppositions, as is supposed to happen in full - 


dialectical thinking. In the intellectual field of 
his own time, Mannheim finds this impulse to 
mediation most evident in a curiously intro- 
verted form. Lebensphilosophie, he believes, 
tends to absolutize the twofold experience of 
moving through a world of opposites and of 
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making vital judgments, so that it has little to 
propose about the reality itself. It nevertheless 
displays its breeding, so to speak, by its oppo- 


' sition to liberal rationalism in. all its forms. 


Such vitalism plays some continuing part in 
Mannheim’s willingness to put out unfinished 
work, justified as an authentic record of ongo- , 
ing growth. But his indebtedness to this con- 
ception of “mediation” in the organization of 
his own thinking derives more importantly 
from its earlier forms. He presents the history 
of conservatism as a succession of points of 
concentration (Knotenpunkte), each of which 
represents a synthesis of the partial, partisan 
type he associates with Müller. The. oppo- 
sitions between liberal rationalism and conser- 
vative impulses and ‘traditions enter into each 
characteristic combination, in accordance with 
the achieved stage of development and other 
historical circumstances, with the conservative 
elements predominating. Mannheim does indi- - 
cate a plan for treating later stages, when con- 
servatism increasingly fails to comprehend the. 
movement of things, but his survey stops far 
short of these. In the interpretations of his own 
time scattered throughout the text, conser- 
vatism appears either as an integral protagonist 
in a political-intellectual field which also con- 
tains liberal and socialist partisans or as an 
ensemble of elements in “the contemporary 
state of thinking.” In either case, Mannheim 
depicts a confrontation among seemingly ir- 
reconcilable opposites but not, as in Ideology 
and Utopia a few years later, a crisis. Different 
possible combinations ‘strive. for supremacy, . 
but the contestants are constrained within a 


_ common field, and matters continue to move 


along. There is no impasse. The insistence that 
liberal and conservative elements, although 
opposed, can never be wholly divorced from 
one another lies in the very conception 
of conservatism as a way of rationalizing tra- 
ditionalist impulses with which the study 
begins.'? And a striking feature of Mannhéim's 
contemporary references is the confidence 
with which he repeatedly returns to similarities - 
and affinities between socialist and conserva- 
tive thinking, despite social and political’ an- 
tagonism between them. 

Every actual turn of things—in short, the 
practical movement through time—appears as 
a product of mediation in Müller's sense, as 
outcome of judgments which severally gain 
enough support to be provisionally effective 


12 Ernst Troeltsch ({1923] 1957), whose thought 
Mannheim treats very respectfully in ‘“‘Historicism,” 
had called for the infusion of more “‘natural-law” 
thinking of the liberal type into German historicist 
jurisprudence in a lecture given in 1922 and cited in 
Mannheim's earlier work. 
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without denying their partisan starting points 
or presuming to eliminate or absorb oppo- 
sitions. It may be little more than an historical 
oddity that this projection of conservatism as 
an element in various combinations was writ- 


ten in the year that Paul von Hindenburg was ` 
elected President and the conservative- 


Deutschnationale Volkspartei first took full 
part in a. coalition government under the 
Weimar constitution. In any case, this view of 
things in Mannheim’s work will be recast a few 
years later, in Ideology and Utopia, as the op- 
eration of Realdialektik (‘empirical dialectics” 
probably captures it best), but there the pro- 
cess will have to cope with what appears to 
Mannheim as the emergence of crisis and im- 
mobilization, as well as a more urgent theoreti- 
cal demand for higher unification of opposites 
through drastic recontextualization of the to- 
tality. The’ contrast with this later work brings 
the comparative modesty and sceptical mod- 
‘eration of Conservatism into clearer focus. In 
some contexts, perhaps, one might be justified 
in speaking of a sober optimism. 

As with the aspect of conservative thinking 
abstracted by him from the account of Savigny, 


Mannheim manages to convey a politically and . 


even metaphysically interesting message to 
conservative readers through his adaptation of 
Müllers mode of mediation, without man- 
ifestly abandoning his frequently repeated un- 
dertaking to write in this work only about the 
facts of conservative thinking, in a scientific 
manner which eschews valuation. That at least 
appears to be the design. 

Mediation in this sense also governs much of 
the inner organization of Conservatism. The 
elements of morphological explication and . 
sociological explanation are juxtaposed and, 
then combined in an historical account. But 
that account does not render the treatment 
wholly socio-historical, since many features of 
conservatism, like the ways of thinking now 
under review, are taken as structural entities 
having significance in historical contexts quite 
different from those which account for their 


emergence. The rise of conservatism itself has. 


paradigmatic importance for grasping the 
present. Mannheim was aware of this com- 
plementarity in his method, even later on, 


when he was more determined to overcome it. © 


According to the minutes of a seminar held 
jointly by Mannheim and Alfred Weber in Feb- 
ruary 1929, Mannheim concluded the seminar 
by conceding that ‘‘morphology” also “has its 
justification” alongside of the functionalist 
historical explanations of thought he.was de- 
fending and which Weber had stigmatized as 
“intellectualism.” “As complémentary aspects 
of things”, he is reported to have said, ‘‘mor- 
phology and intellectualism have joint justifi- 


81 
cation.”’'!3 The occasion on which this state- 
ment was made, however,—a joint appearance 
with Alfred Weber on the subject of Georg 
Lukacs—must remind us of our initial ques- 
tions about the importance of prudence and 
tact in the shaping of Mannheim’s Conser- 
vatism. 


MANNHEIM BETWEEN HEGEL 
AND WEBER 


These questions can only be answered after 
considering the place in the work of the third 
type of thinking which Mannheim traces to 
conservatism. The partial and provisional 
syntheses characteristic of Müllers way of 
thinking do not represent, according to Mann- 
heim, the limit of what has appeared possible - 
to conservative thought. Nor does Mannheim 
accept them as the final term of his own meth- 
odological aspirations. The study of conser- 
vatism keeps looking ahead to Hegel, and 
Mannheim repeatedly anticipates the discus- 
sion of dialectics as a third mode of thinking 
rooted in conservative precedent. Dialectical 
thinking, in this account, grows out of the 
awareness of opposition and movement repre- 
sented by Miiller, but it conceives the synthe- 
sis as comprehensive and ontologically 
grounded in the dynamics of reality. Mannheim 
asserts that dialectical thinking successfully 
` managed to rationalize what Romantic and En- 
lightenment thought had achieved, integrating 
it into a single comprehensive theory of devel- 
‘opment under conservative auspices, and that 
this discovery was subsequently transmuted by 
Marx into an organon for the thought of a class 
-better placed to counter capitalist-liberal ra- 
tionalization. 

This projection of the development of con- 
servatism represents the most audacious as- 


~ pect of Mannheim’s study, because it proposes 


a relationship between conservatism and the 
new historicism which wholly supercedes the 
other two aspects of conservative thinking and 
altogether submerges the historical political 
contents of conservatism. From this point of 
view, embodied also in Mannheim’s other 
writings during those years, the analysis of 
conservatism would ultimately pivot around 
the concept of Funktionswandel (change in 
function). The conservative contributions 
would be seen at last as elements in a given 
originating historical context whose functions 
change radically and indeed paradoxically in 
the course of subsequent development. The 
point of the study would be to establish the 


13 “Protokoli der Sitzung der vereinigten Seminare 
von Prof. A. Weber und Dr. Mannbeim,” 21 Febru- 
ary 1929, p. 7 (typescript). 
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historical obsolescence of conservatism and to 
ground its socialist successor’s claims upon the 
dialectical reversal of conservatism’s crowning 
intellectual achievement. 

Something like this is projected and antici- 
pated in a few programmatic passages, if not 
quite so boldly, but no such treatment ever 
materializes. As mentioned above, the section 
on Hegel, which is introduced by the last sen- 
tence of the manuscript, was never written. In 
fact, the culminating importance Mannheim 
attaches to Hegel’s dialectics in his discussions 
of philosophical themes appears to be casually 
denied by the inclusion of Hegel in a list of six 
other topics, some of them having only the 
most narrowly historical interest, left to later 
investigations. Yet this implicit denial cannot 
be credited, in the light of the remaining evi- 
dence, and Mannheim’s failure to fulfill the 
many promises he connected with Hegel and 
the dialectical integration of his work must be 
investigated. 

The obvious explanation is once more sug- 
gested by the biographical and historical cir- 
cumstances. If Mannheim was convinced that 
his account of the conservative contribution to 
contemporary historicism would lead to an 
understanding of the present similar to that put 
forward by Lukacs, as dialectical continuator 
of Hegel and Marx, might it not be politically 
and professionally prudent to stop with two 
lines of analysis which do after all give conser- 
vative reasons for paying respectful attention 
to contemporary historicism, while remaining 
convinced that the Marxist mode of analysis 
would in the end prevail? Would it not be 
needlessly provocative to spell out the full, 
politically explosive and professionally de- 
structive message? This line of explanation, 
` though plausible and surely not irrelevant, 
however, fails to do justice to Mannheim’s 
conscientiousness as well as his perplexity. 

Mannheim consistently accepted Lukacs’ 
argument that the socialist form of dialectical 
thinking depends upon a commitment to the 
modern industrial proletariat as the concrete 
social force destined to take the next step in 
history. This was a commitment, however, 
which Mannheim never would make. Mann- 
heim’s problem, if he was to follow through 
with the projections arising from his philo- 
sophical reflections, was to find an alternative 
way of earning the right to the kind of dialecti- 
cal integration which Hegel had grounded on 
conservative commitments and metaphysical 
reasonings, and Marx on socialist commit- 
ments and economic analysis. He could not 
accept either. In the absence of such a way, 
dialectics remained an uncompleted sketch for 
him, an aspiration. 

His real move, proudly accepted, was to the 
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suspended judgment inherent in academic dis- 
cipline. This is worked out programmatically in 
the discussion of the school for politics in the 
essay on politics as a science (1929). But the 
most moving formulation, because addressed 
to the Communist son of Mannheim’s liberal 
mentor, Oscar Jaszi, and because written two 
weeks before Hitler’s designation as Chancel- 
lor, appears in a letter: 


What we can offer you is a rather intensive 
study group, close contact with the lectur- 
ers, but little dogmatic commitment, we do 
not think of ourselves as a political party but 
must act as if we had a lot of time and could 
calmly discuss the pros and cons of every 
matter. In addition, I think it is very impor- 
tant not merely to continually discuss 
dialectics but to look at things, to carefully 
observe individual problems and aspects of 

` social reality rather than merely talking 
about them. (Our translation)!* 


Mannheim’s well-founded failure to settle 
accounts with Hegel has as counterpart a fail- 
ure to finish with Max Weber. In his “Letter 
from Heidelberg” (1921) written in 1921, Mann- 
heim speaks of the sociologists there as fol-~ 
lowers of Max Weber and took them as repre- 
sentative of the university as a whole, in polar 
opposition to the literary circle dedicated to 
Stefan George (Kettler et al., 1982:12). Mann- 
heim’s own choice of sociology as discipli- 
nary setting for his work, then, opened a ques- 
tion about his relationship to the dead Max 
Weber more basic than the questions arising 
out of his living relationships with the brother, 
Alfred. There are critical assessments of dif- 
ferent'aspects of Weber's cultural sociology in 
Mannheim’s earlier writings, and various later 
attempts to specify the ways in which he has 
continued but also transmuted Weber's un- 
dertaking in sociology. The very title of the 
well-known chapter in Ideologie und Utopie, 
“Ist Politik als Wissenschaft möglich?” (Is a 
Science of Politics Possible?), refers to 
Weber's two best-known essays in a challeng- 
ing way, as witness also the concluding ref- 


, erences to him; and the central theme of Mann- 


heim’s:Man and Society in an Age of Recon- 
struction concerns Weber’s concepts of ration- 
ality. Although it is thus possible to add up 
Mannheim’s changing judgments on many of 


- Webei’s ideas, the central place which Mann- 


heim assigned to him in the constitution of the 
discipline and in the symbolic representation of 
the university makes it all the more noticeable 


_that he never fulfilled a long-standing promise 


14 Letter to Gyuri Jászi (April 16, 1933), Columbia 
University Libraries, Rare Book and Manuscript Li- 
brary. 
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to write on Weber at length. He had already 


proposed Max Weber as one of three possible - 


topics for his inaugural lecture as Privatdozent 
_at Heidelberg. Between 1928 and 1932; he kept 
Paul Siebeck, the publisher for J. C. B. Mohr, 
waiting, first for an essay on Weber and then 
for a whole book. But there has never been any 


trace of such a work. Mannheim’s comments . 


on Weber remain scattered, episodic, and in- 
‘consistent. 

Mannheim brings Weber into Conservatism 
in a curious and striking way, and he dif- 
ferentiates himself from him in a way equally 
revealing. In analyzing Savigny’s reliance on 
certain irrational forces as ultimate guarantors 
of social meaning, Mannheim goes back to the 
writings of an earlier German jurist, Gustav 
Hugo (1764—1844). Hugo’s thought, in turn, he 
characterizes as representative of a certain 
kind of hard, hopeless acceptance of a world of 
facts in which all principles are relative and all 
developments ultimately fortuitous. Mannheim’ 
accounts for.such bitter toughmindedness by 
reference to a situation in which two competing 
social strata are evenly balanced and the ob- 
server uses the insights of each to discredit the 
other: “Here value-freedom, the absence of 
- utopia, -become, as it were, the test of objec-. 
tivity and proximity to reality.” He calls this 


state of mind Desillusionsrealismus, and he - 


finds its exact parallel pervading German 
thinking in Max Weber's time. In its modern 
form, this realism acknowledges socialist ex- 
posures of liberal illusions, but then turns the 
method of disillusioning against socialist 
utopianism as well. Max Weber, according to 
eim, is the most important representa- 
tive of this style of thinking, and his concep- 
tions of reality and scientific method are deeply 
marked by this fundamental attitude. 
Mannheim does not expressly extend the 
parallelism to himself, but it is deeply interest- 
ing, to see how he accounts for Savigny’s 
movement beyond the realism of Hugo: 


Between Hugo’ s and Savigny’s ways of rea- 
soning we have the defeat of Jena, foreign 
rule, and the wars of liberation, which 
transformed theoretical discussion into real 
discussion and.a national uprising into 
reality. (Our translation) . 


The difference rests on “a generational dis- 
tinction.” This side of the case, Mannheim 
says, also has contemporary application, and 
on this matter he attaches his deepest concerns 
and convictions to generational destiny: 


In periods like ours, in which reflectivity and 
a many-sided relativism are reducing them- 
selves to absurdity, as it were, a fear grows 
up instinctively about where all this will 
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lead. How can -relativism be overcome in 
history? If we can learn from the example [of 
Savigny] the answer would have to be: not 
by way of immanent theory but by way of 
collective fate—not by a refusal to think rel- 
ativistically, but by throwing new light on 
new, emerging contents. Here the fact of the 
generational growth of culture is of immense 
significance. Although considerable individ- 
ual latitude is possible, it is phenomenologi- 
cally ascertainable that the newly arising 
faith has quite a different character in the 
most recent generation than it has in those 
who, coming from an earlier generation, do 
not take part in this upsurge. (Our transla- 
tion) 


Such a vitalist principle of distinction between 
his own generation and that of Weber, although 
it echoes a theme already present in Mann- 
heim’s earliest major essay, could not be a 
satisfactory clarification of his relationship to 
Weber. 

The problem of generations is, then, the 
subject of Mannheim’s next major investiga- 
tion; and problems of utopia, disillusionment, 
and the mutual discrediting of social knowl- 
edge and ideals occupy the succeeding years. 
No one familiar with these complex, painstak- 
ing, and ultimately unfinished works can doubt 
that Mannheim’s struggles to overcome the 
pessimism he found in Weber’s empirical dis- 
cipline were not lightened by dialectical leaps 
or generational upsurges. The state, form, and 
matter of Conservatism testify to the serious- 
ness and difficulty of his enterprise. Its aca- 
demic reserve has this last explanation. 

Mannheim himself bitterly recalled the 
promise of generation, itself ironically a leit- 
motif in the supposed rejuvenation of Germany 
in 1933, in a letter to Oscar Jászi, ‘smuggled out 
of Germany. by Socialist party courier in April, 
1933: 


It is a pity that everything is in shambles 
here; a progressive generation that could 
have, acting within the German ‘nation, 
channeled history in a different direction, 
was successfully brought together. But it 
was too late. This is the second time that I 
am living through something like. this, but I 
always have strength to start anew, un- 
broken. (Our translation)!5 


Mannheim was to get another chance in En- 
gland, in a land which first, exasperated and 
then delighted him by its conservatism. It is 
part of the tragedy of the forced intellectual 


'S Letter to Oscar Jászi (April 25, 1933), Columbia 
University Libraries, Rare Book and Manuscript Li- 
brary. ` f 
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emigration of the °30s that the emigrants Were 
compelled to choose between accepting a role 
as alien and esoteric prophets, granted at most 
a “heuristic” value for the ongoing scholarly 
enterprises in their host countries, or recasting 
their thought into modes whose capacities for 
subtlety they could not easily master. Theodor 
W. Adorno (1951:32), a witness well qualified 
to speak, who opted for each of the alternatives 
in turn, wrote: 


Every émigré intellectual, without excep- 
tion, is damaged. And he better admit it, if he 
does not want to have the harsh lesson 
brought home to him behind the tightly 
closed doors of his self-esteem. -He lives in 
surroundings that must remain incom- 
prehensible to him, however well he may 
find his way among labor- organizations or in 
traffic.’ He constantly dwells in confu- 
sion, . His language has been expro- 
priated, and the historical dimension, that 
nourished his knowledge, has been sapped. 
(Our translation) 


The costs of emigration were also great for 
Karl Mannheim, and they are manifested in the 


state of his English writings, as well as in the . 


translations of his earlier work. The result is an 
impoverishment in two directions..The works 
which he and his dutiful executors attempted to 
render strictly “empirical,” to adjust them to 
the requirements of scientific relevance in the 
new setting, are less subtle and less interesting 
than the thinking which underlay them, espe- 
cially since the attempted adjustments never 
succeeded in more than part. That is most 
dramatically exemplified in the English version 
of Ideologie und Utopie (cp. Kettler et al., 
1984). On the other hand, the interest: in em- 
pirical methods and in Weberian reflections on 
social science embodied in his German- 
language work is obscured. The historical re- 
covery of Mannheim’s original work is more 
than an act of piety or belated intellectual res- 
titution; it facilitates contact with a state of 
the discipline prior to the division into 

“camps” which almost everyone now finds 
stultifying and unnecessary. Then work must 
proceed, of course, on the basis of a most 
thorough criticism of what was attempted ear- 
lier. Recovery of the old argument in its full 
complexity serves, paradoxically enough, to, 
take the achievement out of the museum and to 
make it usable for present ‘scientific purposes. 
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~ . THE MORAL BASIS OF MORAL REFORM: l 
STATUS DISCONTENT VS. CULTURE AND SOCIALIZATION 
AS EXPLANATIONS OF ANTI-PORNOGRAPHY 


SOCIAL MOVEMENT ADHERENCE* 


MICHAEL Woop 


MICHAEL HUGHES 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Using data from the General Social Surveys 1973 to’ 1980 on beliefs and opinions 
about pornography, we attempt.to evaluate two explanations of the social base of 
moral reform movements. We find that various structural conditions, such as being 
geographically mobile from rural areas, being self- employed, or being ‘status 
, discrepant, have no effect on anti-pornography social movement adherence when 
variables representing different socialization experiences and cultural environments 
are taken into account (religion, education, residence, age and sex). Historical 
evidence challenging previous status discontent interpretations of the American 
temperance movement and German National Socialism is also reviewed. It is 
concluded that no special theories positing status frustration c are required to account 
_ Jor moral-reform social movement adherence. . 


Social movements aimed at restricting 
groups or behaviors defined as dangerous and a 
threat to social order have been an important 
and recurring feature of American society and 


political history (Tyler, 1944; Walters, 1978; 


Lipset and Raab, 1978), and also of modern 
European history (Linz, 1976; Lacquer, 1976). 
Some of these movements aim at controlling 
personal behavior and definitions of morality 


(e.g., temperance and anti-pornography) and’ 


hence may be termed “moral reform.” 

The predominant sociological explanation of 
motivations to support “preservatist” (Lipset 
and Raab, 1978) right-wing and moral-reform 
movements focuses on incongruities in the 
stratification system with accompanying expe- 
rienced dissatisfaction (status discontent). The 
argument suggests that moral reform support- 
ers occupy social positions (e.g., ‘told middle 
class”) for which there is a gap between the 
power and prestige they expect and that which 
they enjoy. Status discontent, experienced 
disproportionately by individuals occupying 


* Direct all correspondence to: Michael Wood and 
Michael Hughes, Department of Sociology, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University, 
Blacksburg, VA 24061. 
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the middle ranks of the stratification hierarchy, 
has been advanced as an explanation of sup- 
port for a wide variety of right-wing move- 
ments, from German National Socialism 
(Lasswell, 1933; Lipset, 1981), to the Ku Klux - 
Klan and McCarthyism (Lipset and Raab, 
1978), to Temperance (Gusfield, 1963) and ` 
community anti-pornography. crusades 
(Zurcher and Kirkpatrick, 1976). ~ 

An alternative to the status discontent/ 
structural explanation is to explain moral re- 
form support as an outgrowth of cognitive pro- 
cesses and judgments explainable by an indi- 
vidual’s background and learning experiences 
just as are other beliefs and judgments. A cul- 
ture and socialization alternative has been con- 
ceptually ignored and empirically confounded . 
with status discontent in previous research. 
The present study attempts to evaluate these 
two explanations of moral-reform support 
using data on anti-pornography opinion and 
sentiment from a general population sample. 


STATUS DISCONTENT AND 
STATUS DISCREPANCY 


Two main variants of the status discontent 
argument have been advanced, one focusing on 
status discontent accruing to groups (Lipset, - 
1963a, 1963b; Lipset and Raab, 1978), the other 
focusing on status rank inconsistencies experi- 
enced by individuals (status discrepancy) (Eit- f 


-zen, 1970; Hunt and Cushing, 1970). 


According to Lipset and Raab (1978:24), 
status discontent has been an enduring char- 
‘acteristic of American political history due to 


social change and the relative fluidity of . 


American social structure, which have pre- 
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cluded European style “status tenure” by any 
particular group. Right-wing political move- 
_ments such as the Ku Klux Klan and the John 
Birch Society, and political “tendencies” such 
as McCarthyism, have been supported by 


Americans suffering from a sense of power and ` 


status deprivation (Lipset and Raab, 1978:23, 
233). Generally speaking, the groups experi- 
encing status discontent can be classed as the 
“once-hads,” who feel they are losing or in 
danger of losing their proper share of power 
and status, and the “never-hads,” who feel they 
have never gained their proper ‘share of power 
and status (Lipset and Raab, 1978:23, 428). 
“Status substitution” is the process by which 
feelings of deprivation brought about by de- 
clines or threatened declines in power and 
` status become redirected toward substitute or 
scapegoat targets (Lipset and Raab, 1978:118, 
504). Status substitution invariably occurs in a 
moralistic framework, in which “.. . the cul- 
tural trappings of a group stand in for the group 
and become invested with special significance, 
at once the measure and battleground of wan- 
ing dominance” (Lipset and Raab, 1978:131). 
The focus of status substitution is typically 
toward some aspect of lifestyle or behavior, or 
ethnic or’ racial groups (Lipset and Raab, 
1978:429). 

Gusfield’s (1963) “Symbolic Crusade” i 
terpretation of the- American temperance 
movement represents a shift of emphasis from 
a more economic class based version of status. 
discontent toward a style of life or “status 
group” version. Gusfield’s attention centers on 
a collectivity of individuals not necessarily lo- 
cated in the Same economic strata who share a 
style of life-and who act out of interest to 
preserve or defend that style of life against 
declines in prestige and influence. Despite the 
shift of emphasis, however, Gusfield concurs 
with Lipset that the ultimate source of such 
support for a moral-reform movement like 
temperance is decline in a group’s power and 
prestige. According to Gusfield (1963:10), the 
American temperance movement was sup- 
ported by the native Protestant “old middle 
class of individual enterprisers,”’ in an attempt 
to restore the prestige of its ascetic and 
impulse-control-oriented lifestyle by bringing 

‘about the criminalization of alcohol consump-: 
tion.! In the modern era the “doomed! rem- 


$ Gusfield specifically contrasted his argument 
with Lipset’s, arguing that moral reform is not an 
irrational response to declining prestige of the life- 
style of a status group. Political. reform and gov- 
ernmental action can influence the prestige and i in- 
fluence accruing to different lifestyles by legalizing 
or criminalizing particular kinds of behavior associ- 
ated with or ‘‘symbolic” of those lifestyles. 
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nants of the old middle class fight a rearguard 
battle in defense of a traditional style of life, 
despite the fact that “. . . they have ceased to 
be relevant economic > groups” (Gusfield, 
1963:9). l 

Status discrepancy (status inconsistency) 
represents an ahistorical variant of status dis- 
content in which individuals possessing incon- 
sistent or discrepant ranks on dimensions of 
social status are the focus of attention. Stem- 
ming from Lenskis (1954, 1956) pioneering 
work, status inconsistency arguments assume 
that as a result of inconsistencies in socioeco- 
nomic status individuals experience stress and 


respond by attempting to reduce the stress in 


various ways. Responses to status inconsis- 
tency take various forms, including acting to 
change social organization. Research on status 
inconsistency and political behavior and atti- 
tudes has produced disparate findings and 
methodological critiques (Blalock, 1966, 1967; 
Kelly and Chambliss, 1966; Jackson and Cur- 
tis, 1972; Olsen and Tully, 1972; Stryker and 
Macke, 1978). Most of the earlier research did 
not distinguish between particular patterns of 
inconsistency, assuming that inconsistency in 
general produced a response. Moreover, much 
of the earlier work found evidence, that status 
inconsistency produced political liberalism 
rather than right-wing sympathy or activity. 
Nevertheless, the logic of status discontent 
was eXtended into the status gore ia 
framework (Lipset, 1963b; Rush, 1967), and 
certain patterns of status discrepancy were 
found to be associated with positive opinions 
about the John Birch Society (Hunt and Cush- 
ing, 1970) and the political candidacy of George 
Wallace (Eitzen, 1970).? 

Drawing upon this earlier work, Zurcher and 
Kirkpatrick (1976) argued that participants in 
an anti-pornography movement would tend to 
be over-rewarded status-inconsistent individu- 
als, whose low investments (low-status educa- 
tion and/or occupation) were coupled with high 
returns (high-status income). The reaction of 
anti-pornography activists (Conporns) to their 
over-rewarded status inconsistency took the 
form of a symbolic crusade “. . . intended to 
maintain a societal status quo which supports 
the life style of the Conporns and which sus- 
tains the benefits of their over- -rewarded. status 
inconsistency” (Zurcher and Kirkpatrick, 
1976:21). 

The empirical evaluation of status discontent 
has been hampered by statements of the theory 
which make less than explicit predictions about 
a virtual spectrum of social groupings (Polsby, 


2 Lipset (1963b; Lipset and Raab, 1978) was not 
among those finding support for status discrepancy. 


o asrin Wetec, othe 
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1960).3 An additional problem is the con- 


founding of status discontent factors with edu- 
cation, religion, and other variables whose im- 
pact is due to socialization into different value 
orientations (cf. Hamilton, 1975:36). 

The empirical specifications presented 
below have been drawn chiefly from Lipset 
and Raab's (1978) general statement, Lipset’s 
(1981: Ch. 5) discussion of the social factors 
underlying fascist movements, Gusfield (1963), 
‘and Zurcher and Kirkpatrick (1976). Of these, 
only Zurcher and Kirkpatrick present a clear 
empirical specification of where status dis- 
content should (and should not) be found. The 
hypotheses presented may not be the only pos- 
sible ones, but we do argue that they represent 
the most important predictions in the status 


discontent tradition. Individual page citations ` 


for each of the detailed predictions, are pro- 
vided. 

Moral-reform (anti-pornography) social 
movement adherence will be more likely 
among? 


1. The Geographic Mobile - 

Migrants from rural areas and small towns to 
cities, especially Protestant migrants (Lipset 
and Raab, 1978: 118, 121, 131, 159, 303; Gus- 
field, 1963:106)}. 


2. The Old Middle Class 
Owners of family-owned businesses and self- 
employed professionals, small businesses, es- 


pecially in rural and small town settings (Lipset , 


and Raab, 1978: 210, 310; Lipset, 1981:137, 
172; Gusfield, 1963:10, 106). 


3. The Upward-Mobile Status Discrepant 
The newly wealthy, upward mobile Catholics, 
and upward mobile Blacks (Lipset and Raab, 
1978: 210, 213, 306; Lipset, ° 1963a: 339, 
350-51). 


4. The Over-Rewarded Status Discrepant 
Low investments (education or occupation) 
coupled with high returns (income) (Zurcher 
and Kirkpatrick, 1976:21; Lipset and Raab, 
1978:306). 


3 Commenting on the essays contained in The New 
American Right (Bell, 1955), Trow (1958:271) ob- 
served: "The essays show, and quite persuasively, 
how and why McCarthy got disproportionate sup- 
port almost everywhere: among old Americans and 
among new Americans; among the upwardly mobile, 
the downwardly mobile, and the low status non- 
mobile; among Catholics, Yankee Protestants, and 
rural fundamentalists; among workers, small busi- 
nessmen, the new middle class, and the ‘new rich,’ 
etc.” 
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ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATION: 
CULTURE AND SOCIALIZATION 


. The general thesis of status discontent is that 


declines or threatened declines in social posi- 


tion produce feelings of deprivation which then 


become the basis for social movernent support: i 
Thus, the theory conforms to a common mode 

of explanation found in research on social 
movements (Wood and Jackson, 1982). The 
distinctiveness of status discontent however 
lies in its counterintuitive prediction about the 
kind of movement supported. The crux of the 
argument is that the manifest goals of social 
movements based in status discontent are not 
concerned with social position and power, but 
instead with the “cultural baggage” (Lipset and ° 
Raab, 1978:118, 487-88) of the groups or indi- 
viduals suffering deprivation. While the. 
movement may be about the use of alcohol and 
while it may represent itself as concerned with 
pornography, these are not its underlying ` 
reality. Alcohol and pornography are “sub- 
stitutions,” or “symbols,” for the movement’s 
real nature, feelings of deprivation experienced 
by the “once-hads” and the ‘“never-hads.” 
Thus, while Protestant fundamentalism has 
often provided the universe of discourse for 
American preservatist right-wing movements, 


. this is ultimately a matter of coincidence: it 


simply happened to be the religion of groups 
‘experiencing feelings of deprivation and status 
loss (Lipset and Raab, 1978:12, 117-118). 

At the theoretical level, the idea that cogni- 
tive processes and religious and educational 
socialization experiences might be sources of 
preservatist right-wing and moral-reform 
movement support independent of status con- 
siderations is thus implicitly or explicitly dis-. 
avowed in status discontent arguments.‘ At the 
same time, however, attempts to isolate em- 
pirically the social base of right-wing move- 
ments have freely utilized indices having a 
culture or socialization referent such as educa- 
tion, size of community where raised, and age, 
supplying these indices with a broad status 
frustration interpretation (Lipset and Raab, 
1978:460-—66).. Valid empirical evaluation of 
status discontent predictions requires concep- 
tual and empirical differentiation between 
status discontent and a culture and socializa- 
tion alternative. 

The proposal that cognitive processes and. 
socialization experiences are more than inci- 
dentally linked to moral-reform movement 


* Although Gusfield (1963:57-60) denied that his 


“account of the Temperance movement reduced re- 


formist motivations to class interests, we are not’ 
persuaded (Wallis, 1977)... 
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support can be found in previous research and 
criticism on status discontent, though dif- 
ferences between status discontent and a cul- 
tural explanation have not been clearly 
specified nor the two alternatives empirically 
evaluated simultaneously. Wolfinger et al. 
(1964) studied participants at an anti- 
communist study group and found no support 
for various status discontent predictions, sug- 
“gesting instead that Protestant fundamentalist 
beliefs were an important background charac- 


teristic. McEvoy (1971) did not find evidence ` 


of status discrepancy among approvers of 
George Wallace, nor did the income and occu- 
pation distributions of Wallace approvers differ 
significantly from those of Nixon or Humphrey 
approvers. However, Wallace approvers were 
more likely to be affiliated with fundamentalist 
Protestant churches, and tended to be less 
educated than the other candidate-preference 
groups. McEvoy (1971:46) observed that Lip- 
set (1963b:398) had earlier found that ‘“*. . . the 
most important single attribute associated with 
opinion of McCarthy was education. . . .” 
Based on their study of a textbook-protest 
movement in Kanawha County, West Virginia, 
. Page and Clelland (1978:267) argued that the 
textbook controversy should be interpreted as 
a lifestyle issue rather: than a conflict over 
declining status ‘*. .. because participants on 
both sides view it as a conflict over beliefs and 
ways-of life and because neither economic nor 
prestige issues are major elements in the con- 
flict.” Analysis of communications from 
- movement supporters showed major concerns 
with disrespect for traditional conceptions of 
God and the Bible, the use of profanity and 
vulgar language, disrespect for authority, and 


advocacy of moral relativism. The portion of ` 


Kanawha County threatening secession over 
the textbook issue contained most of the rural 
population of the County, with a significantly 
less-educated and older population. Page and 
Clelland (1978:279) concluded that the 
textbook-protest movement, and other move- 


ments concerned with sex education, pornog- . 


taphy,: evolution, busing and ‘“‘decency,” 
should be seen not as *. . . examples of irra- 


tional, displaced aggression in response to an ` 


economic deprivation or some general unde- 
fined frustration. Rather, they are attempts to 
build and sustain moral orders which provide 
basic meaning for human lives.” 

Wallis (1977) criticized Gusfield (1963) and 
Zurcher and Kirkpatrick (1976) along similar 
lines, arguing that moral indignation was a 
source of motivation in its own right, indepen- 
dent of status loss. Bland and Wallis (n.d.) 
found education rather than status inconsis- 
tency to be related to respondent's opinion 
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about the legal availability of pornography, and 
concluded (Bland-and Wallis, 1977:429) that 
“|. active concern about pornography ` is a 
matter of culture rather than social stratifica- 
tion, a matter of beliefs rather than status.’’* 
Leahy et al. (1982) studied the anti-abortion 
movement using various sources of data and 


. found no diréct support for status discontent, 


suggesting (Leahy et al., 1982:17-18) that 
moral crusades “*. . . might best be interpreted 
as collective action aimed at controlling the 
nature and production of culture.” 

As opposed to_status discontent explana- 
tions, we suggest that motivations to support 
moral-reform movements are an outgrowth of 
socialization processes and an expression of 
cultural values. The overall world view and 
belief system found among moral-reform sup- 


` porters has been termed “cultural fundamen- 


talism’’ (Page and Clelland, 1978; Gusfield, 
1963). As shown by Page and Clelland (1978), 
Zurcher and Kirkpatrick (1976), Lipset and 
Raab (1978), and others (Clabaugh, 1974; 
Crawford, 1980), cultural fundamentalism in- 


_ volves adherence to traditional norms, respect 


for family and religious authority, asceticism 
and control of impulse. Above all, it is an un- 
flinching and thoroughgoing moralistic outlook 
on the world; moralism provides a common 
orientation and common discourse for con- 
cerns with the use of alcohol and pornography, 
the rights of homosexuals, ‘‘pro-family” and 
“decency” issues. Rather than being coinci- 
dentally associated with moral-reform move- 
ments, traditional Christian orthodoxy and es- 
pecially Protestant fundamentalism provide a 
frame of reference for an overall world view 
which is an important common denominator 
among supporters. 

Based on the social movement research dis- 
cussed above, and research on public opinions 
about anti-abortion, anti-ERA, and anti-busing 
movements (Lo, 1982), as well as research on 
tolerance for sexual and political nonconfor- 
mity (Stouffer, 1955; Nunn et al., 1978; 
Stephan and McMuilin, 1982; Sullivan et al., 
1982; Corbett, 1982), we suggest that Christian 
and especially conservative Protestant reli- 
gious affiliation, size of community where 
raised (or current residence), and education 
will be predictive of motivation to support 
moral reform, but that this occurs through cog- 
nitive and cultural means rather than through 
status frustration. Being raised in smaller size 
communities is associated with stronger adher- 


5 See also Zurcher and Kirkpatrick's (ITP Fe. 
sponse to Wallis, and Wilson and Zurchef’s RI 





response to Bland and Wallis. \ 


we et tla 
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ence to traditional values and less tolerance of. 
deviance than in urban communities, indepen- 
dent of other social variables; urban uncon- 
ventionality is produced by the influence of 
deviant subcultures and cultural diversity in 
urban environments (Fischer, 1975a, 1975b; 
Glenn and Hill, 1977; Whitt and Nelson, 1975). 
Education, independent of other social vari- 
ables including status factors, is associated 
with weakened adherence to traditional values 
and increased tolerance of deviance (Hyman 
and Wright, 1979; Davis, 1982). An empirically 
grounded account of how educational attain- 
ment affects attitudes and values is not pres- 
ently available (Davis, 1982:585), but most re- 
searchers have favored a cognitive explanation 
(Stouffer, 1955; Nunn et al., 1978; Sullivan et 
al., 1982}. 

Age and gender predict value commitments 
due to their association with variation in so- 
cialization -and role expectations.° The so- 
cialization experiences and adult outlook of 
older persons differ from those of younger per- 


sons with respect to sexual matters, including — 


exposure to pornography (Commission on 
Obscenity and Pornography, 1970, 1971; 
Money and Athanasiou, 1973). Similarly, the 
sex-typed nature of commercially available 
pornography, and different patterns of so- 
cialization and exposure, are associated with 
gender differences (Commission on-Obscenity 
and Pornography, 1970, 1971; Money and 
Athanasiou, 1973; McCormack, 1978,’ 1983; 
see also Merrit et al., 1975). 

In addition to these variables southernness 
may also be an important predictor of support 


for moral reform. Being a southerner in the. 


U.S. has been argued to be associated with 
status discontent (Lipset and Raab, 1978), but 
it can just as well be argued to be reflective of a 
particular culture (Killian, 1970; Reed, 1975; 
Nunn et al., 1978). We include it in the analysis 
because it has been found to be associated with 
traditional values and less tolerance of non- 
conformity in previous research, but we do not 
identify it solely with either the status discon- 
tent or the culture and socialization argument. 

According to arguments linking value 
orientations and opinion preferences to pat- 
terns of culture and socialization processes, 
moral-reform (anti-pornography) social move- 
ment adherence will be correlated: 


l. Positively with conservative religious affili- 
ation. 
2. Negatively with education. 


© Whatever additional effects are also represented 
by age (e.g. Davis, 1975) and gender, we know of no 
evidence that status discontent processes are in- 
cluded. 
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3. Positively with rural residence (whether as 
an adolescent or as an adult). 

4. Positively with age. 

5, With being female. 


ADHERENTS, CONSTITUENTS, 
AND ANTI-PORNOGRAPHY 


A common problem with previous research on 
status discontent has beén a tendency to make 
inferences about the nature of popular support 
for a movement based upon analysis of public 
statements and social characteristics of leaders 
and movement activists (Wolfinger et al., 
1964). As Trow (1958:281) concluded from his 
study of McCarthy supporters in Vermont: 
“Whatever may be said or learned regarding 
the leaders and activists of right-wing radical 
movements, it is not likely that these charac- 
teristics and sentiments will be found in close 
association in the population at large.” In the 
case of status discontent applied to moral re- 
form, the two most influential supportive 
studies (Gusfield, Zurcher and Kirkpatrick) 
employ data on movement leadership and ac- . 
tivists. 

The failure of previous research on status 
discontent to maintain careful distinctions 
among different types and levels of data is not a” 
unique problem. Social movement research 
has tended to confound the analytically sepa- 
rate questions of the incidence and mobiliza- 
tion of social movements with the question of. 
participation in them (Pinard, 1983a). We will 
be concerned in the present research with the 
general question of participation rather than 
incidence, and particularly with motivations 
underlying participation. 

-We interpret status discontent theory to be 
fundamentally a social psychological theory 
explaining motivations to support moral re- 
form. The culture and socialization alternative - 
similarly attempts to explain motivations, but 
on different grounds. It focuses not on eco- . 
nomic or power-induced deprivations, but 
upon the presence of cognitive processes and 
learning. In general, previous models of moti- 
vation utilized in social movement research 
have been almost exclusively concerned with 
deprivations to the neglect of other sources of 
motivation. As delineated by Pinard (1983a, 
1983b), motivations to support or participate in 
social movements may be produced by any (or 
all) of three analytically distinct types of influ- 
ences: deprivations; moral obligations; and 
goals and aspirations. Motivations, as “push” 
factors, are in turn analytically separate from 
rewards offered as incentives for participation, 
or “pull” factors. é 

Because of the nature of our particular re- 
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search problem—evaluating the status discon- 
tent and culture socialization explanations of 
motivations to “support, moral-reform 
‘movements—we will focus on adherents (indi- 
viduals believing in the goals of the movement) 
as opposed to constituents (individuals pro- 
- viding resources for the movement) (McCarthy ' 
` and Zald, 1977), for several important reasons. 
First, in order to carry out the kind of mul- 
tivariate analysis we have proposed, a relatively 
large sample with adequate variance on rele- 
vant social variables is required. It would be 
difficult if not impossible to obtain such a sam- 
ple from the membership of a typical local and 
community-focused moral-reform movement 
(assuming that the movement organization in- 
deed had a definite specification of its member- 
ship). Second, we can observe that to the ex- 
tent the “free rider” problem applies to a given 
social movement, data on the constituency of 
that movement may not be relevant for empiri- 
cally evaluating a theory dealing with motiva- 
tions (Pinard, 1983b). As representatives of the 
“resource mobilization” perspective argue 
(e.g., McCarthy and Zald, 1977), approval of 
the goals of a movement does not necessarily 
translate into provision of resources to the 
movement. To overcome the “free rider” 
problem, movements must offer selective in- 
centives to convert adherents into con- 
stituents. An implication of this observation for 
social movement research is that a theory of 
movement motivation cannot be effectively 
evaluated with data on social characteristics of 
a self-interested constituency without the spe- 
cification and control of the amount of incen- 
` tives offered to each individual. Finally, the 
common-sense assumption widely held among 
social movement researchers and theorists 
(e.g., Lipset and Raab, 1978:288-89; McCar- 
thy and Zald, 1977), that adherents are more 
likely to become constituents than indifferents, 
bystanders, or opponents, is supported by evi- 
dence from studies of voluntary associations. 
A variety of evidence reviewed by Smith and 
colleagues (1972, 1975, 1980) indicates that 
specific attitudes and issue preferences are sig- 
nificantly related to voluntary social participa- 
tion, particularly for entry into participation. 
‘For our empirical evaluation of status dis- 
content. applied to moral reform we choose to 
focus on anti-pornography social movement 
adherence. Our choice is influenced by the 
theoretical relevance of anti-pornography, the 
fact that detailed community studies of two 
anti-pornography movements have previously 
been carried out, and the availability of survey 
data containing items reflecting anti- 
pornography social movement adherence. 
Our measure of anti-pornography social 
movement adherence is a scale comprised of 
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three items from the General Social Survey.’ 
Two of the items, “sexual materials [pornog- 
raphyJlead people to commit rape” and “sex 
ual materials [pornography] lead to breakdown 
of morals,” clearly reflect the public state- 
ments and concerns of anti-pornography 
movements (Zurcher and Kirkpatrick, 
1976:114). Linkages between a social behavior 
or practice and destructive individual and so- 
cial consequences are commonly found in the 
literature of moral reform.’ The third item 
gauges the respondent’s opinion about the ex- 
tent to which pornography should be legally 
available. If a social movement is defined as 

. a set of opinions and beliefs in a popula- 
tion which represents preferences for changing 
some elements of the social structure ...” 
(McCarthy and Zald, 1977:1217), then the three 
items combined should constitute a sound 
measure of anti-pornography social movement 
adherence: the strongest adherents will be re-- 
spondents indicating pornography deteriorates 
the moral order, leads to the commission-of 
serious criminal acts, and should be prohibited 
by law for all citizens regardless of age. 


DATA AND METHODS 
Data , i , 
Data are from the General Social Surveys 


(GSS) for 1973, 1975, 1976,” 1978, and 1980. 


Each survey provides data on a representative , 
sample of persons 18 years of age and over 
residing in the 48 contiguous states of the 
U.S., and was conducted by the National 


7 The difficulties involved in defining the term 
“pornography” are well known. Our respondents 
were read the following preamble equating pornog- 
raphy with verbal or pictorial materials having ex- 
plicit sexual content: “The next questions are about 
pornography—books, movies, magazines, and pho- 
‘tographs that show or describe sex activities (Davis, 
1980:149).” We are aware that the term pornography 
entails a negative value judgment (Zurcher and 
Kirkpatrick, 1976:ix; Eysenck and Nias, 1978:13). 
We use the term deliberately instead of the more 
neutral “erotica” since otr research interest con- 


‘cerns negative judgments of explicit sexual mate- 


rials 

8 For example, temperance crusaders defined 
drink not only in terms of sin and moral failing; but as 
productive of physical, mental, and social deteriora- 
tion as well (Willard [1883] 1972, Tyler, 1944; Kob- 
ler, -1973; Walters, 1978). The comments of a con- 
gressional advocate of prohibition, Senator Henry 
W. Blair (1888:348),-illustrate: “It turns parentage 
into a crime, and young life into inherited misery and 
debasement; loads childhood with burdens which 


_ Maturity cannot bear; blasts existence with shame 


and warit, sickness and despair; transmits crime and 
idiocy, insanity, disease, pain and perchance (by 
good nee) death.” 
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Table 1, Presumed Effects of Sexual Materials/Pornography, and Opinion About Pornography Laws, Na- 


tional Sample, 1973-—1980* 











Presumed Effects of 
Sexual Materials/Pornography 


Sexual materials lead to. breakdown of morals 
Sexual materials lead people to commit rape 


Opinion About Pornography Laws i 
There should be laws against the distribution 
of pornography whatever the age. 

There should be laws against the distribution . 
of pornography to persons under 18. - 
There should be no laws forbidding the distri- 

bution of pornography. 
Don't Know; No Answer. 


a NORC Surveys (Davis, 1980). 





Opinion Research Center. The sample size is 
7,493, with approximately 1,500 persons for 
each year of the survey. Sampling details may 


be found in Davis (1980). All analyses were ` 


performed on all 5 years combined. Analyses 
run year by year do not differ substantively 
from those presented. 


Method 


We use multiple regression to assess the rela- 
` tive power of status discontent and culture so- 
cialization variables to predict anti- 
pornography social movement adherence. 
First, we enter the theoretically prior culture 
and socialization variables. Second, the status 
discontent variables are entered as a compari- 
son. We then add interaction terms to examine 
the joint effect of geographic mobility and reli- 
gion, and self-employment and rural residence, 
presenting finally an analysis with all statisti- 
cally significant predictors. Statistical 
significance at .05 allows for a liberal test of the 


status discontent argument, since using the five . 


General Social Surveys provides over 6000 us- 
able cases. In this-situation even miniscule ef- 
fects will be significant. 


Dependent Variable 


Table 1 presents the basic Genesee for the 
pornography items in the General Social Sur- 


vey. Of the combined 1973-1980 sample of’ 


7,493 individuals, 55 percent agree that por- 
nography leads to a breakdown of morals, 53 
percent agree that it leads people to commit 


rape, and 41 percent are of the opinion that _ 


pornography should be made unavailable by 
law to all persons regardless of age.’ 


? The General Social Survey has contained nearly 


identical questions relating to presumed effects of., 


pornography and legal availability since 1973. These 
questions were patterned after items included in a 


Don’t Know 
Yes No No Answer 
55% 38% 1% 
53% 38% 9% , 
41% 
49% 
8% 
2% 
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We created an additive scale of the three 
items. For the two items about presumed ‘ef- 
fects of pornography we dummy coded the yes ' 
answers one, and no and do not know as zero. 
For the item concerning the law, we coded 
responses indicating that pornography ‘should 
be made legally unavailable to all as one and all 
other responses as zero. The variables there- 
fore indicate agreement with the’ statements 
describing negative social effects for the 
morals and rape questions as well as high intol- 
erance of the legal availability of pornography 
for the law question. The additive scale created 
out of these items has an alpha reliability coef- 
ficient of .69 for respondents in all five years 
combined. 


Status Discontent Variables 


For our indicator of geographic mobility from 
rural to urban areas we constructed a dummy 
variable which equals one if the respondent 
indicated in the GSS that he or she lived in the 
country, on a farm, or in a small city or town 
(ess than 50,000) when 16 years old and that 
his/her current place of residence is within an 
SMSA. Otherwise, the dummy variable equals 
zero. 

To measure the old middle-class dimension 
we developed a set of occupational categories 
and constructed appropriate dummy variables. 
Persons who indicated they were professional 
or technical workers (DOT 001-199), were 
managers or administrators (DOT 200-246), or 
were craftsmen or laborers (DOT 400-799), 
and also indicated they were self-employed, 





national survey conducted on behalf of the Commis- 

sion on Obscenity and Pornography (1970, 1971). ` 
The results from the Commission’s survey are simi- 
lar to the results obtained on the GSS pornography 
items: 56 percent agreed with the “morals” item, 49 


percent agreed with the “rape” item, and 31] percent - 
i favored legal restriction of pornography. 
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were classified as small-business persons (cf. 
Hamilton, 1975). We further divided this group 
into those who were self-employed profession- 
als and'‘technical persons and those who were 
self-employed business persons. Respondents 
who indicated they were craftsmen or laborers 
(DOT 401-799) and were employed by others 
and also all respondents who said they were 
service workers (DOT 901-999) were coded as 
manual. Respondents indicating they were 
professional and technical workers (DOT 
001-199) or were managers or administrators 
(DOT 200-246) but were employed by others 
were classified as upper white collar. Persons 
who indicated they were clerical or salés work- 
ers (DOT 260-399) were classified as lower 
white collar. For the regression analysis, four 
dummy variables (coded 0- and 1) were in- 
cluded, representing (1) the self-employed 
professionals, (2) the self-employed business 
- persons, (3) the manual workers, and (4) the 
‘lower white-collar workers. The upper white 
collar (professionals and administrative) was 
the comparison category. The first two 
; categories constitute our indicators of “old 
middle class.” 

We chose two groups of upward mobile, 
status-discrepant persons to evaluate the third 
status discontent prediction. Dummy variables 
were created ‘to represent (1) upward-mobile 
black persons and (2) upward-mobile Catho- 
lics. For both black persons and Catholics who 
indicated that at age 16 their family income was 
below average but indicated on the current 
family income item.that their current income 
was high (high for Catholics was fixed at 
$15,000 and above; for- blacks, $10,000 and 
above) were coded 1 on thé dummy variable. 
One dummy variable was constructed for 
blacks, and one for Catholics. 

The last dimension of:status discontent 
(over-rewarded status discrepant) is measured 
with two dummy variables, one for each of the 

theoretically relevant categories of status in- 
consistency. The dummy variables were 
coded: (1) 1= high-income persons, with low 
education, 0= others; and (2) 1= high-income 
persons with low occupational prestige, 0= 
others. We defined high income for these vari- 
ables as $15,000 or more, low education as less 
than 12 years education, and low occupational 
prestige in the lower third of the eccupatonal 
prestige distribution. 


Culture and Socialization Variables 


Our indicators of culture and socialization 
- variables include a dummy variable indicating 
affiliation with the more conservative Protes- 
tant denominations (Baptist, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Lutheran, or “other”—largely fun- 
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damentalist groups);!° years of education; two 
dummy variables indicating. being raised in 
rural areas (1= at age 16 respondent lived in an 
area of less than 50,000 population, 0= other- 
wise) and living in rural areas (1= presently 
lives in an area with less than 50,000 popula- 
tion, 0= otherwise); age in years; and sex (1= 
male, 0= female). The comparison category for 
the religion dummy variable includes those in 
relatively nonconservative, non-Catholic reli- 
gions (Episcopal, Unitarian, Jewish) and those 
with no religious affiliation. For reasons indi- 
cated below, we also included a dummy vari- 
able for Catholics (i= Catholic, 0= other). 
Living in a southern state, which seems to rep- 
resent both cultural and status effects, was also 
measured with a dummy variable (1= resi- 
dence in a southern state, 0= otherwise).!! 


Control Variables 


Since our indicators of upward-mobile status 
discrepancy and over-rewarded status discrep- 
ancy are essentially interaction variables, in 
the analysis of their effects we need to include 
all of the component variables. The variables 
not included in our culture and socialization list 


10 To our knowledge, there is no commonly ac- 
cepted way of dividing religions in the U.S. into 
those which are conservative and those which are 
not. In order to develop a dummy variable repre- 
senting conservative religion, we used data from the 
General Social Surveys. Looking first at GSS sam- 
ples for years not containing the pornography items, 
we examined the relationship between religion and a 
variety of attitudes (e.g. sexism, sexual behavior, 
abortion, tolerance) reflecting social conservatism. 
We found a consistent pattern that Baptists, 
Methodists, Lutherans, Presbyterians and “other” 
Protestants.(not Episcopal) were the most conserva- 
tive. Those in the “other” category, largely fun- 
damentalist, were found consistently to be the most 
conservative, the strongest believers, and the most 
frequent church attenders. We also found that per- 
sons indicating they were Jewish, Episcopal, did not 
have a religion, or were in some other religion (i.e., 
other than those mentioned here) were the most “‘lib- 
eral” on these issues. We then looked at a variety of 
issues among samples in survey years in which the 
pornography items had been asked, and found the 
same pattern. Finally, we looked specifically at the 
pornography items and the pornography scale used 
in this study, and found again the same pattern. The 
results of this investigation are too cumbersome to 
be presented here, but tables will be made available 
to those requesting them along with a short manu- 
script investigating this issue (Hughes and Hertel, 
1983). 

11! The states were: Florida, Georgia, South , 
Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Arkansas, atid Louisiana, 
and Texas. 5 
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which we would have to include in thése 


analyses are being black, being Catholic, in- - 


come, family income at age 16, and occu- 
pational prestige. We used the scale for in- 
come in categories from 1 to 12 in the GSS as 
the measure of family income. For family in- 
come at age 16 we used a 5-category ordinal. 
scale variable which is thé respondent’s esti- 
mate of family income at age 16 (1= far below 
average, 2= below average, 3= average, 4= 
above average, 5= far above average). Finally, 
for occupational prestige we used the Hodge, 
Siegel and Rossi occupational prestige scale 
(Davis, 1980:285—88). 


ANALYSIS 


Table 2 presents the results of four regression 
analyses.!2, For each analysis the unstan- 
dardized and standardized regression coeffi- 
cients for each variable along with a t-value to 
evaluate statistical significance are presented. 
The first equation shows that' when only the 
culture socialization variables are included, the 
strongest predictor is age (B= .301), followed 
by sex (male) (= —.139) and education (= 
—.113). Also statistically significant, but with 
Bs less than .10, are conservative Protestant 
religion, rural residence at 16, current rural 
residence, and southern region. 

The second equation includes the status dis- 
content variables and control variables de- 
scribed above along with the culture socializa- 
tion variables. As indicated in the second three 
columns in Table 2, none of the status discon- 
tent variables is a statistically significant pre- 
dictor of opinion and sentiments about pornog- 
raphy. The strongest predictor is still age (8= 
.298), followed by conservative Protestant reli- 
gion (8= .202) and being Catholic (@= .161). 
Sex (B= 
main, relatively speaking, moderately strong 
predictors, and being black (a control variable) 
is similar in magnitude (£= —.108). Income at 
age 16 (8= —.025) and southern region (8= 


.044) both have small but significant effects. ` 


Being a manual worker (8= .057) or being a 
lower white-collar worker (8= .063) are asso- 
ciated with having significantly more negative 
opinions about pornography than is being 


12 Due to the use of occupational items in the 
regressions (both type of occupation and prestige) 
we only have data on people who have ever had an 
occupation. This leaves out roughly 450 persons on 
whom we would otherwise have complete data who 
were at the time of the interview “keeping house.” If 
these persons are included in the analysis under a 
separate dummy variable for keeping house (as an 
occupation), the results are pimosi precisely the 
same as those presented. 


—.127) and education (B= —.092) re- . 
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upper white collar (professional, technical, 
managerial and administrative personnel who 


. are not self-employed). Geographic mobility, 


being self-employed (professional or other-- 
wise), being upward-mobile status-discrepant, 
and being over-rewarded (either in regard to 
education or occupational prestige) are all un- 
related to attitudes about pornography. 

In the third analysis we add interaction terms 
for (1) geographic mobility with conservative 
religious affiliation, and (2) self-employed 
business persons and self-employed profes- 
sionals with rural residence, to assess whether 
these combinations predict negative attitudes 
about pornography. None of these interaction 
terms is significant. 

Finally, in the final three columns of Table 2 
we include only variables significant at .05 òr ` 
better with associated dummy variables. None 
of the status discontent variables is á signifi- ` 
cant predictor of our measure of anti-pornog- 
raphy social movement adherence. 

The regressions reported do not include all 
those we performed, but only those analyses 


_providing the most economical presentation of 


results. We ran all culture socialization vari- 
ables together with each status discontent vari- 
able both singly and in combinations which we 
thought might be theoretically relevant, or 
which we thought might conceivably reveal 
one or more of the status. discontent variables 
to be a significant predictor. With one minor 
exception noted below, no one status discon- 
tent variable, or combination, was a significant 
predictor of opinion and sentiments about por- 
nography. 

By contrast, the culture and socialization 
variables appear to be relatively strong and 
consistent predictors of our measure of anti- 
pornography social movement adherence. 
Age, religion, sex, and education have consis- 
tently strong effects. Conservative Protestant 
religion appears weak in the first analysis, but 
its coefficient is biased due to the fact that 
there is no dummy variable for Catholics in the 
analysis. In the second and third regressions, 
the presence of insignificant geographic mobil- 
ity items biases the effects of rural residence 
and rural socialization (residence at age 16) 
variables. For the final regression in which in- 
significant predictors are deleted, the rural 
items have significant effects, as do all of the 
culture and socialization and some control 
variables. 

The fact that southern region remains a weak 
but significant predictor in the last regression 
appears to be the only measure of support for 
status discontent obtained in our results, 
though as previously discussed southern region 
may be argued to be an indicator both of status 
discontent and a particular culture. ` 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


We did not find empirical support for status 
discontent predictions about anti-pornography 
social movement adherents when variables 
representing culture and socialization pro- 
cesses were taken into account. Status dis- 
content, however, might still be a valid expla- 
nation of moral-reform adherence if: (1) we 
‘failed to identify groups or individuals experi- 


encing status frustration in the 1970s; or (2) the © 


groups and individuals we did identify suffered 
status discontent historically but no longer do 
so. While neither of these possibilities can be 
ruled out entirely, we have little reason to sup- 
pose either is true. 

First, we believe we have identified the 
major empirical predictions of both major vari- 
ants of the status discontent.tradition reaching 
back over two decades. The fact that these 
predictions were not supported by the data 
gives us little reason to suppose that we failed 
to identify groups or individuals that are expe- 
riencing status frustration in the modern era. 
On the whole, status discontent arguments 
have nor been reticent in attempting to identify 
groups and individuals suffering from status 
frustration. l 

Second, although our analysis is based on 
recent survey data, our findings are consistent 
with recent historical scholarship disputing 
previous status discontent interpretations of 


the American temperance movement and, 


German National Socialism. Historical in- 
terpretations of the American temperance 
movement as a peripheral and reactionary re- 
sponse of status-frustrated nativist Protestants 
to the dislocations and problems of an industri- 
alizing society (Hofstadter, 1955; Sinclair, 
1962) have been challenged by recent schol- 
arship emphasizing: (1) drunkenness and alco- 
hol abuse as a genuine social problem in early 
nineteenth-century American society and tem- 
_ perance as an understandable response to that 


problem; and (2) temperance as part of the © 


‘mainstream of social-reform efforts aimed at 
dealing with problems of a developing Ameri- 
can society, led by forward-looking innovators 
in business, religious, and professional life 
rather than by defenders of the status quo 
(Clark, 1976; Kyvig, 1979; Paulson, 1973; 
Rorabaugh, 1979; Tyrell, 1979), Reinterpreta- 
tions of temperance have also turned to the 
role of women. Bordin (1981) re-evaluated the 
role of women in the post-Civil War phase of 
the temperance movement and concluded that 
temperance had major importance for women 
as a political issue and was linked with the 
general cause of equality for women. In the 
latter part of the nineteenth century at least, it 
could be argued that temperance represented a 
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“symbolic crusade” not of Protestant status 
discontent, but of women’s lack of control over 
their lives and their efforts to secure that same 
control (Bordin, 1981:162). 

- One of the most persistent theories of the 
electoral base of German National Socialism, 
status discontent experienced by the “lower 
middle class” (e.g. Lasswell, 1933; Lipset, 
1981), has recently been challenged by Hamil- 
ton (1982). Previous consideration of this thesis 
(O’Lessker, 1968-69; Schnaiberg, 1968—69; 
Hagtvet, 1980; Hagtvet and Kuhnl, 1980; 
Payne, 1980) has been hampered by limitations. 
with aggregate data on German voting patterns ` 
during the critical election years of 1924—1932. 
Hamilton (1982) attempted to establish who 
voted for Hitler by identifying the class com- 
position of voting districts within Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Cologne, Munich, and other larger Ger- 
man cities, and comparing the voting pattern of 
each district. While even this exhaustive effort 
did not provide for a completely unambiguous 
test of the thesis, the argument did not receive 
confirmation. On the contrary, “*. . . support 
for the National Socialists in most cities varied 
directly with the class level of the district” 
(Hamilton, 1982:421). In addition, Hamilton’s 
(1982:472) review of previous literature re- 
vealed almost no supporting data despite the 
widespread acceptance of the lower middle 
class status-discontent thesis, suggesting to 
him a problem area for the sociology of knowl- 
edge: “... for all practical purposes, the 
argument was accepted on faith alone.” 

The results of our analysis lead us to believe 
that no special theories concerned with status 
frustrations or status deprivations are required 
to account for the social base of moral-reform 
movements: popular support for moral reform 
is explainable in terms of learning experiences 
and particular cultural environments. How- 
ever, while our results do not support status 
discontent as an explanation of anti- 
pornography social movement adherence, it 
does not follow that status discontent likewise 
fails to account for movement participation by 
leadership and activists. If the argument is 
framed in terms of loss of moral authority in- 
stead of loss of status, and in terms of certain 
individuals rather than groups, then status dis- 
content may well explain the behavior of 
“moral entrepreneurs” (Becker, 1963), or 
moral-reform leadership and activists (Gus- 
field, 1963; Zurcher and Kirkpatrick, 1976). 

‘Overall, our results point to the importance 
of principle, beliefs and ideology over class and 
material interests in the development of-sup- 
port for moral reform. Recent conceptual and 
empirical criticism of utilitarian approaches to 
social movements (Fireman and Gamson, 
1979; Perrow, 1979; Turner, 1981; Zurcher and 
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Snow, 1981; Walsh, 1981; Pinard, 1983a, 
1983b) has emphasized the importance of sol- 
idarity, principle, and ideology for any social 
movement. Yet, we are struck by the fact that 
over half of the population (far higher among 
certain groups) agrees with assertions that por- 
nography leads to deterioration of morals and 


to serious criminal acts—a fact standing in . 


marked contrast to the current legal availability 
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tional Survey. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
- Government Printing Office. 
Corbett, Michael 
1982 Political Tolerance in America: Freedom 
and Equality in Public Attitudes. New 
York: Longman. 
Crawford, Alan 
1980 Thunder on the Right: The “New Right” 
and the Politics of Resentment. New York: 
Pantheon. : 


of pornography and the strength and visibility “Davis, James A. 


of contemporary anti-pornography social - 
movement organizations. It would appear that 
students of social movements can afford to 
denigrate neither the importance of leadership, 
resources, and mobilization, nor the role of 


principle, values, and beliefs, in their attempts. 


to explain the generation and maintenance of 
collective attempts to change the social order. 
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ADULT DEVELOPMENT AND SOCIAL THEORY: 
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The study of adult development is in need of theoretical reformulation. It is 
suggested that the paradigm of scientific inquiry that underlies the dominant mode of | 
studying adult development, the ontogenetic model, is not an appropriate foundation 
for its subject matter because it tends to treat the individual as a self- contained entity 
and fails to recognize the profoundly interactive nature of self-society relations and 
the complexity and variability of social environments. Major lines of developmental 
theory that employ the ontogenetic model are critiqued, and it is argued that 
sociological applications of developmental work that do not recognize the inherent 
limitations risk an “ontogenetic fallacy.” Drawing on findings and insights from 
various strands of social research, some essential elements of a “sociogenic 
paradigm” are identified. The paper ends with a brief illustration of how a sociogenic 
perspective can lead to a reinterpretation of findings that have been interpreted 


developmentally by SAORI interested in change in adulthood. 


In the past few years adulthood has become 
recognized às a neglected and important focus 
for systematic study in the social sciences. In 
sociology this focus has generated an active 
and expanding interest in numerous areas: 


stratification (Riley et al., 1972; Foner, 1974); , 


the life-course perspective (Elder, 1975); 
career patterns (Rosenbaum, 1983; Spilerman, 
1977; Kanter, 1977); mobility in adulthood 


(Featherman and Hauser, 1978); the effects of : 


life events (Brim and Ryff, 1980; Hogan, 1981); 
and the relation of individual change and his- 
torical and developmental changes in the fam- 
ily (Elder, 1980; Rubin, 1979; Modell et al., 
1978). In psychology adulthood is equally visi- 
ble, resulting in the elaboration of a variety of 
approaches associated with the terms “adult 
development” and “life-span developmental 
psychology,” or more recently, “life-span de- 
velopment.” An often repeated theme in these 
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works is the sei. to attend to the multiple 
dimensions and interdisciplinary character of 
the reality being studied, and a growing 
number of sociologists and others are at- 
tempting to link developmental interpretations 
of aging and the life course with social and 
demographic patterns. 

Despite the value of these recent endeavors, 
an adequately interdisciplinary approach to 
adulthood is blocked by some of the 
assumptions—implicit but pervasive—that are 
explicit in the logic of inquiry in developmental ° 
psychology and often implicit in sociological 
research and theory. Thus far, the interface 
between the sociological enterprise and the 
psychological study of development in adult- 
hood has taken at least three forms. First, 
sociologists working in a wide range of 
traditions have been consumers, applying de- 
velopmental formulations to sociological ques- 
tions to link psychological notions such as 
“developmental life cycle” with social patterns 
(e.g., Rose, 1979; Marshall, 1980:85-90; Bush 
and Simmons, 1981) or borrowing concepts 
such as “developmental aging” to explain re- 
search findings (Carlsson and Karlsson, 1970; 
Kalleberg and Loscocco, 1983). In some 
cases, the use’ of developmental theory has 
been qualified, giving the appearance of cor- 
recting its deficiencies while leaving its basic 
structure untouched. For example, Farrell and - 
Rosenberg (1981) conclude that not one but 
four specific sequences characterize the lives 
of their adult male respondents. Marshall | 
(1980:80-82) defends disengagement theory, . 
while acknowledging some of its limitations, as 
“an advance”. over socially derived role 
theories as a framework to guide the social 
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psychology of aging. Habermas (1979) proposes 
grafting an additional stage onto the top of 
Kohlberg’s stage hierarchy. In such work, the 
possibility that “stages” or other forms of ‘‘de- 
velopmiental change” can be understood as so- 
cial products is not pursued; rather, they are 
treated as properties of the aging organism. 

Second, a trend toward interdisciplinary 
collaboration has emerged. A primary form 
such collaboration has taken consists of edited 
` volumes of essays by scholars from different 
perspectives, with commentary from editors 
emphasizing the cross-disciplinary importance 
of work on adulthood (e.g., Smelser and Erik- 
son, 1980; Riley, 1979; Riley et al., 1982; Brim 
and Kagan, 1980; and the Brim and Baltes an- 
nual series). For example, Smelser (1980:10) 
points to the work of Levinson and Gould as 
indicating that ‘‘... we should consider the 
possibility of psychological contours” to the 
life course, analogous to physiological con- 
tours of age-related change. Others have pro- 
posed a more substantive integration of on- 
togenetic and sociological models (Feather- 
man, 1980; Featherman and Sorensen, 1983; 
George, 1982). 

A third form the interface of sociology and 
developmental theory has taken is critique, di- 
rected mainly toward stage theories of devel- 
opment. This has raised important questions 
about such theories, focusing on issues such as 
sample size, selection and homogeneity, 
cohort differences, the neglect of physiological 
dimensions of change, and the implicit 
ideological assumptions of such theories (e.g., 
Brim, 1976; Cain, 1979; Rossi, 1980; Elrod, 
forthcoming). 

This paper proposes that the specific 
shortcomings identified by such critics actually 
are symptomatic of a more fundamental prob- 
lem, which is the use of a paradigm that is 
inappropriate to the subject matter of the social 
sciences. Attempts at interdisciplinary inte- 
gration or cross-disciplinary application must 
begin by confronting the issue of paradigm 
difference. The failure to do so can result in a 
surrender of socially produced age-related 
patterns to the domain of ‘‘normal develop- 
ment.” To interpret what may be social pro- 
cesses in such terms is to risk what may be 
termed an “ontogenetic fallacy.” 


DEVELOPMENTAL APPROACHES TO 
ADULTHOOD AND THEIR CONCEPTUAL 
UNDERPINNINGS 


The underlying logic of the developmental 
paradigm and its consequences for studying 


adulthood can be explicated using as examples’ 


three major developmental approaches that 
have been applied or regarded as relevant by 
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sociologists: stage theory, life-span devel- 
opmental psychology, and dialectical life-span 
psychology. These approaches differ signifi- 
cantly in consideration of the interdisciplinary 
nature of their subject matter, yet share crucial 
assumptions that are inappropriate to that 
subject matter. 


Adult Developmental Stage Theory 


A number of researchers involved with ambi- 
tious studies of change in adulthood have de- 
veloped stage, formulations. This work has 
been based on intensive, semiclinical inter- 
views in retrospective (e.g., Gould, 1978; 
Levinson et al., 1978; Sangiuliano, 1977), or 
longitudinal (e.g., Vaillant, 1974; Vaillant and 
Milofsky, 1980) research designs. The work of 
Daniel J. Levinson and associates is presented 
as an example of this perspective primarily be- 
cause of the care given to the elaboration and 
explication of theory, and because of the scope 
of its influence on the research community (see 
most any study on, or discussion of, adult- 
hood), on applied fields and in the lay commu- 
nity (e.g., Wortley and Amatea, 1982; Spencer, 
1982). In addition, Levinson claims explicitly 
that he is studying not just personality, but the 
interface of personality and society, im- 
plemented in his central concept of “life 
structure” (Levinson et al., 1978:41—49). 
Based on intensive interviews with 40 mid-life 
adult males living in the Northeastern U.S. 
between 1968 and 1970, Levinson and his co- 
workers claim to have found a common and 
universal human pattern of sequential stability 
and change. 

The core of Levinson’s work is a description 
of these periods and the transitions between 
them represented schematically in Figure 1. 
These periods and transitions are not identifi- 
able through focusing on “a single aspect of 
living, as most investigators have,” but rather 
through examining the overall pattern of the 
life structure: ‘‘When I speak of adult devel- 
opment, I mean the evolution of the life 
structure during the adult years” (Levinson et 
al., 1978:40). The importance of the social 
context is clearly acknowledged in the exposi- 
tion of this concept: 

The life structure requires us to consider 

both self and world, and the relationships 

between them. Through it one may examine 
how the self is in the world, and how the 
world is in the self . . . We try to determine 
how various aspects of self and the world 
influence the formation of a life structure and 
shape its change over time. (Levinson et al., 
1978:42) 


What defines each period and the transitions | 
that divide them? Levinson states that “certain 
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Figure 1. Levinson’s Model of Development in Early and Middle Adulthood (Reprinted, by permission, 
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developmental tasks and life issues are specific 
to each period and give it its distinctive char- 
acter ... The specific character of a period 
derives from the nature of the tasks” (Levinson 
et al., 1978:51, 53). During the period labeled 
“entering the adult world,” for example, the 
four major tasks are the formation of a- 
“Dream,” of mentor relationships, of “an oc- 
cupation,” and of love relationships. The mid- 
dle adult era commences with the three devel- 
opmental tasks of the mid-life transition: (1) 
reappraising of the past; (2) making “choices 
that will modify the existing life structure and 
. . . begin planning for the next phase”; and (3) 
“dealing” with the polarities that are sources of 
deep division in his life” (Levinson ‘et al., 
1978: 191-92). 

Levinson claims that his conception of the 
èvolution of the life structure represents a uni- 
versal human sequence: “We are now prepared 
to maintain that everyone lives through the 


same developmental periòds in adulthood, just 
as in childhood” (Levinson et al., 1978:41). He 
hypothesizes (Levinson et al., 1978:322) that: 


This sequence of eras and periods exists in 
all societies, throughout the human species, 
at the present stage of human evolution. The 
eras and périods are grounded in the nature’ 
of man as a biological, psychological and 

_ social organism, and in the nature of society 
as a complex enterprise extending over 
many generations. 


The hypothesis of universality has been effec- 

tively challenged by others (Brim, 1976; Riley, — 
1978; Rossi, 1980). But this claim is not merely 
a contentious point to be resolved with more 
data on larger samples; it reflects an underly- 
ing, paradigmatic preference that entails a spe- 
cific’ form of inquiry. To illuminate this 
theoretical preference, we must ask: Why 
should a universal pattern have been a 
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theoretically expected or desired claim to make 
in the first place? What mode of inquiry and 
what kinds of assumptions would lead one to 
assume such an invariance? 

The answer to these questions lies in the 
underlying conception of human development 
as a process of maturational unfolding. The 
organism’s structure and changes in its 
structure are contingent on the age of the or- 
ganism, as in biologically based models. Thus, 
it follows the traditional paradigm of devel- 
opmental change, which typically assumes the 
following characteristics (Lerner, 1976; Baltes, 
1979:262-63): sequentiality, unidirectionality, 
an end state, irreversibility, qualitative- 
structural transformation, and- universality. 
Given these premises, the developmental 
paradigm has. strong implications for the 
structuring of inquiry. Specifically, it dictates 
the following sequence: (1) identify and de- 
scribe a sequence of growth/development; (2) 
~ define the normative (normal), ‘‘nomothetic” 

character of each stage and, in many cases 
(e.g., Levinson), the “normal” ages at which 
that stage occurs; (3) establish the sequence as 
universal by ruling out alternative ones. 
It is crucial to consider the implications of 
- this logic for inquiry into human development. 
The environment receives token acknowledg- 
_ ment as a necessary element which affects the 
health and strength of the developing individ- 
ual just as the presence or absence of phos- 
phorous affects the health and strength of the 
corn plant. The environment is not, however, 
conceived as affecting the structure of the ‘or- 
ganism, or the developmental sequence, other 
than to provide a supportive context. The 
image of self—society relations in Levinson’s 
theory i is idealized as one of a mutual and har- 
monious balance of social and individual pro- 
cesses in which conflict or opposition should 
not exist. Outside of this vague image, the en- 
vironment is not conceived as having a place in 
the production of the observed sequence. 
` The logic of describing a sequence and then 
seeking to establish universals characterizes 
many attempts to deal with individual change 
over time. When dealing with human beings, 
this leads to problems that tend to recur 
whenever the strategy is employed. For exam- 
ple, the form of Levinson’s argument closely 
parallels Cumming and Henry’s (1961) disen- 
. gagement theory of aging. The theoretical 
problems of disengagement theory, which 
holds that old people universally and naturally 
want to disengage from activity and social life, 
have been effectively illuminated elsewhere 
(Riley et al., 1969; Hochschild, 1975; Maddox, 
1979). Two key problems, identified by 
Hochschild (1975) in her review of disengage- 
ment theory,, apply with equal force to the 


. rather by“. . 
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work of Levinson and other adult development - 
theorists." These are (1) the escape clause 
problem and (2) the omnibus variable problem. 
The Escape Clause Problem. Hochschild 
states (1975:555), “The escape clause problem 
is basically this: What would constitute 
counter-evidence?” In the work of Levinson 
and other stage theorists, the escape rests on 
the two related aspects of his work: (a) the 


' issue of measurement; and (b) the prevalence 


of “normal development.” First is the lack of 
clearly spécified procedures for the classifica- 
tion and measurement of an extremely com- 
plex phenomenon. There is no provision of 
criteria.or guidelines for reducing a mul- 
tidimensional composite of data in many dif- 
ferent life domains into a unidimensional mea- 
sure of developmental ‘sequence. Levinson 
(Levinson et al., 1978:41) states: “The eras do 
not necessarily show themselves when one fo- 
cuses on a single aspect of living ...” but 
. changes in the overall character 
of living.” He continues, 


A man’s life has many components: his oc-, 

- cupation, his love relationships, his marriage 
and family, his relation to himself, his use of 
solitude, his roles in various social 
contexts—all the relationships with individ- 
uals, groups and institutions by his aE 
ment in each of them. 


Although it is commendable to approach de- 
velopment with an acknowledgment of its 
complexity, this threatens to render the theory 
empirically unfalsifiable. There is no available 
basis for assigning weights or values to various 


` experiences, choices, strategies, life events, or 


domains that are interpreted as evidence of 
periods, eras, and transitions; the researcher 
must rẹly on clinical training and expert judg- 
ment in the effort to determine whether or not a 
given respondent fits the developmental se- 
quence. 

Second, Levinson qualifies his claim of uni- 
versality for an age-linked sequence culminat- 
ing in “middle adulthood” in the mid-forties. 


‘The sequence is developmentally normal, in 


the sense that is, in his view, part of healthy 
personality maturation. However, it may not 
be the empirical outcome in the lives of many 
individual men: “In many populations, a good 
deal of decline is statistically normal in the 
sense that it occurs frequently” (Levinson et 
al., 1978:26—27). Thus, adult development 


1 A third problem identified by Hochschild, the 
“assumption of meaning problem,” might also be 
argued to apply to Levinson’s work, since his find- 
ings do not depend on the individual's awareness of 
stages, but this is neither essential nor unique to the 
ontogenetic model. 
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theory has two ‘‘escape clauses”: First, the 
researcher is free to combine data from many 
realms, in creative ways, to fit the findings to 
the developmental pattern; second, “normal 
development” may often not be the empirical 
outcome for specific individuals. 

The Omnibus Variable Problem. Like disen- 
gagement theory, the basic structure of adult 
development theory involves one primary iw 
dependent variable, age, and one dependent 
variable, the developmental sequence.? But 
age is correlated with a host of other histori- 
cally and culturally specific conditions that are 
thus confounded with it. As an organizing 
characteristic, age is institutionalized in social 
and cultural patterns, and its consequent in- 
teraction with other characteristics—e.g., 
through career and family life cycle “stages” 
and other normative notions of ‘‘age- 
appropriate behavior’—is not acknowledged 
as a problem, nor as an issue of theoretical 


interest. Presumably, this neglect is based on. 
the premise that, since self and environment . 


- interact to facilitate the production of one uni- 


versal developmental sequence, no variation in. ` 


outcome exists and therefore the structure of 
the causal process is not of central interest. A 
complex causal model is not required to ex- 
plain a constant, uniform unfolding process. 

Thus, by focusing on the hypothesized univer- 
sal sequence, Levinson and other adult devel- 
opmental theorists miss the opportunity to look 
for the specific correlates of age that may be 
causally related to the observed sequence. 

In sum, ontogenetic stage theories conceive 
of the developmental process as uniform and 
constant. Since the sequence is invariant, the 
causal factors must be invariant as well; the 
enormous range of environmental variability is 
thus logically required to be causally unim- 
portant. The environment, as Skolnick (1975) 
states, is the “scene or setting” of develop- 
ment. It is not conceptualized as a force that 
can constitute or redirect development stages 


or sequences. 


Life-Span Developmental Psychology 


In contrast to stage theories, life-span devel- 
opmental psychology is diverse and heteroge- 
neous in orientation. Contributors to this per- 
spective represent a wide range of conceptual 
approaches and appear to agree on the value of 
pluralism in inquiry.’ They have included con- 


2 Each point in the developmental pattern might 
also be conceptualized as an independent variable in 
relation to later points, since it is, by definition, 
postulated to be sequential. 

3 According to life-span proponents, biologically 
based models governing work such as Levinson’s 
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ventional developmentalists seeking purely 
ontogenetic or genotypic patterns (Livson, 
1973), at one extreme, and those who empha- 
size the dialectical relation of individual and 
environment, at the other (Riegel, 1973, 1976). 
The unifying idea that underlies this perspec- 
tive and, ‘distinguishes its central thrust from 
the ontogenetic view is that development or 
change is an indeterminate but continuous pro- 
cess involving multiple causes and multiple 
outcomes. This approach thus represents a re- 
jection of dogmatic ontogenetic assumptions 
and a commitment to formulate a new 
‘paradigm for the study of adult life change 
(Baltes and Schaie; 1973; Baltes, 1979). It is 
significant that an increasing number of ' 
sociologists appear as contributors to the life- 
span literature (see Elder, 1979; Plath, 1980; 
Featherman, 1983). 

Life-span theory’s caution with respect to 
accepting a biological or maturational model 
has been influenced largely by evidence from 
quantitative empirical research showing pre- 
sumed age effects to be cohort effects. Study- 
ing changes in intelligence and other standard, 
quantifiable characteristics over the life 
course, researchers have been confronted with 
the ‘‘problem of identification”—the empirical 


` confounding of age and cohort in the data (see 


Riley et al., 1972); this has served as a powerful 
lever that has helped open life-span theory to a 
consideration of environmental factors. An 
acknowledgment of the importance of history 
and cohort now appears to be well integrated 
into the mainstream of life-span developmental 
theory. f 

However, in spite of the rejection of the ex- 
plicit premises of the biological growth 
paradigm, life-span development retains an 
implicit logic and a strategy of investigation 
founded on ontogenetic assumptions. This is 
indicated, for example, in Figure 2, borrowed 
directly' from an“ important summary article 
(Baltes, 1979). This formulation clearly ac- 
knowledges nongenetic factors that account for 
variation in development by incorporating 
historical (intercohort) variation and ‘“non- 
normative” (intracohort) outcomes within its 
framework. However, it also reveals how life- 
span theory subtly retains- the logic of the 
traditional developmental model. For, while 


. cohort differences are treated as deriving from 


historical variations, differences within a 
cohort are still implicitly treated as ontogenetic 





actually involve more restricted versions of the con- 
cept of development than conceptualizations that 
were dominant four decades and more ago. The lat- 
ter attempted to integrate the effects of the environ- 
ment, and thus represent an historically regressive 
trend (Baltes, 1979:258-60). 
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INFLUENCES ON DEVELOPMENT 





Figure 2. Three systems of influences regulate the nature of life-span development: ontogenetic (age- 
graded), evolutionary. (history-graded), and non-normative. Further explanation of the figure is 
contained in Baltes, Cornelius, and Nasselroade (1979) and Baltes and Willis (1978). (Reprinted, 
by permission, from Paul Baltes and Orville Brim (eds.), Life-Span Development and Behavior, 
Volume 2, p. 266. © 1979 by Academic Press.) : 


or maturational. Each cohort has its ‘“‘norma- 
tive” pattern; intracohort diversity is generally 
treated as error variation. 

Thus, life-span theory stops short of a full 
refutation of the ontogenetic model; within a 
given cohort, its underlying assumptions re- 


_ main largely intact. The logic is (1) to describe 


the cohort-specific developmental pattern, and 
(2) to identify the statistical “norms” for the 
particular cohort. Since cohort differences are 
acknowledged, the concern with finding uni- 
versals is relaxed to focus only on the universal 


or nomothetic pattern for the cohort, at least | 


where quantitative values (i.e., IQ test scores 
or personality scores) are concerned.*-Histori- 
cal variation is seen as important, but variation 
in the contexts of individual experience at one 
point in time is not. For example, it may well 


be asked whether a plumber born in 1890 and a | 


plumber born in 1945 might have more similar 
“developmental patterns” on a given measure 
than a plumber born in 1890 and a professor of 
humanities born in 1890, but treating within- 
cohort variation as error precludes raising such 
questions. 

The only within-cohort characteristics that 


‘matter, then, are exceptional events (see Fig- 


ure 2). Any specific occurrences or events that 
cause a particular individual to deviate from 
something resembling ‘the cohort-specific pat- 
tern are treated as ‘“‘non-normative,” again im- 


+ When the focus is the developmental trajectory 
or a pattern of age-related change (rather than age- 
specific mean scores or other quantitative values), 
the universal pattern is still typically an objective. 


plying the existence of a normal, ontogenetic 


‘pattern for that period. Baltes’s scheme treats 


environmental influence as a source of devia- 
tion from the norm. The environment thus is 
not analyzed in the production of normality— 
only in the production of deviance. The envi- 
ronments of “normal individuals” are unim- 
portant. In referring to “‘non-normative influ- 
ences in development,” Baltes’ (1979:267) 
states that these “refer to environmental and 
biological determinants which, while signifi- 
cant in their effect on individual life histories, 
are not general. They do not occur for every- 
one or necessarily in easily discernible and in- 
variant sequences or patterns.” As examples, 
Baltes (1979:267) suggests unemployment, di- 
vorce, death of a significant other, and serious 
illness. The social patterning of such phenom- 
ena is not acknowledged.* 

Despite this unexcavated ontogenetic foun- 
dation, Baltes’s-model does not dogmatically 
preclude the acknowledgment of socially orga- 
nized patterns; rather, it gives up on them ns 
cause they are “not easily discernible.” 
principle, the life-span perspective invites oe 
tempts to incorporate social factors that influ- 
ence human development. However, the effect 
of such factors in producing differential life 
chances cannot be handled within a paradigm 
that treats within-cohort variation as random 
deviation from a normative pattern. Though 
perhaps difficult to “see,” social procèsses are 


5 For an attempt to deal with this problem from a 
psychological perspective, see Connell and Furman 
(1984). 
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of fundamental importance in shaping the life 
course and directing ‘‘development,”’ and 
hence in any adequate conceptualization of it. 
Thus meaningful collaboration between the 
perspectives of life-span development and 
sociology must begin by integrating an under- 
standing of social processes into its paradigm. 


Dialectical Life-Span Psychology 


Within the life-span tradition itself, the subtle 
ontogenetic assumptions of its dominant 
paradigm have been attacked by those ad- 
vocating a ‘‘dialectical” approach (e.g., Riegel, 
1973, 1976; Gergen, 1977, 1980). By em- 


phasizing the contingency of development in — 


adulthood, and the importance of organism— 
context interaction, this variant within the 


life-span literature appears to take social forces: 


into account. It thus appears congenial, al- 
though it has had relatively little apparent in- 
fluence on sociological work—at least in part 
because it has not produced a framework or a 
set of empirical generalizations to be applied. 
Indeed, Gergen (1977:148—49) asserts that the 
contingency of development implies that pre- 
dictions about developmental patterns cannot 
be made and should not be attempted. In de- 
veloping this position further, he identifies two 
kinds of processes to help explain what is going 
on—the first is “luck” or the “random walk”; 
the second is ‘autonomous self-direction” 
(Gergen, 1980:37—39). 

By thus positing ‘‘]uck” and “autonomy” as 
decisive factors, Gergen does not consider that 
the nature of development and even the extent 
of its variability may be a function of context 
(see Stryker, 1977:155). Instead of working 
toward a paradigm that would explain some of 
the variation he describes, Gergen’s proposal 
involves a reduction of the positive functions 
of theory to description and the generation of 
new ideas and of doubts about prevailing ideas 
(Gergen, 1980:50-57). Theory loses some of its 
claim to positivist powers of objectivity and 
prediction, and “autonomous self-direction’”’ is 
suggested as an explanation for the “infinite 
variation” in adult developmental patterns. 
The status of science is reduced; the individual 
as an autonomous being is affirmed. “Free- 
dom” is thus accomplished by conceptual fiat: 
never mind that the constraints people experi- 
ence upon their behavior vary enormously 
across individuals according to social location, 
and that such constraints can actually affect 
the capacity of individuals to respond autono- 
mously (see, e.g., Kohn and Schooler, 1983). 


Despite its appeal to some, the dialectical - 


life-span approach must be rejected because it 
ignores, except for an acknowledgment of his- 
torical variation (Riegel, 1976; Gergen, 
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1980:36—-37), the pervasive impact of social 
structure as an organizer of development. 


Ontogenetic Logic and Scientific Expianation 


Science consists of two primary tasks— 
description and explanation. The search for the 
common sequence as a human universal of a 
cohort-specific parameter or normative pattern 
is, by definition, a descriptive enterprise. 
Treating deviations from the norm as acciden- 
tal or “idiographic” keeps the spotlight on the 
normative or nomothetic sequence or pattern. 
“Deviations from the norm” are more than in- 
convenient life events; they represent pat- 
terned variations that can be explained by their 
relation to forces that produce them. The logic 
of ontogenesis greatly encourages the redefini- 
tion of variation as “deviation from the norm” 
for the following reason: If the true form of the 
characteristic is organismically rooted, then 
the “cause” of the characteristic is part of the 
hard-wired plan of the organism. It follows that 
causality need not be made problematic by 
theory, and that the predominant focus of in- 
quiry is appropriately on the descriptive task of 
figuring out what the organism does in its mat- 
urational unfolding. If, however, inquiry is 
based on a paradigm that acknowledges the - 
extent to which environment figures in devel- 
opment, linking variations in development to 
variations in the environment is, almost by 
definition, a required theoretical strategy. 


TOWARD AN ALTERNATIVE PARADIGM 


The contributions of sociological research and 
theory provide the basis for understanding 
human development as socially organized and 
socially produced, not only by what happens in 
early life, but also by the effects of social 
structure, social interaction, and their effects.. 
on life chances throughout the life course. 
Such a model has consequences not only for 
the interpretation of findings, but also for 
strategies of theory building and research. Yet 
the implication of much of this work for an 
understanding of change or “development” in 
adulthood has been unevenly recognized, even 
by sociologists concerned with development or 
life-course patterns. Thus, the foundations for 
such a “‘sociogenic” approach must be expli- 
cated before proceeding to suggest some con- 
crete applications to research and theory. 
Three major kinds of sociological principles 
are crucial to an adequate understanding of 
human development: (1) the malleability of the 
human organism in relation to environments; 
(2) the structural complexity and diversity of 
the social environment; (3) the role of the 
symbolic—of social knowledge and human 
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‘intentionality—as factors mediating develop- 
ment..Since each of these is accessible in the 


sociological literature, they receive only the. 


briefest description here, focusing on their rel- 
evance for the research applications that fol- 
low. ` 


h I 
The “Openness” of the Organism 


Nearly every major school of sociological 
thought has emphasized, in one way or an- 
other, the uniquely, “open” or “unfinished” 
character of the homan organism in relation to 
its environment (Parsons and White,. 1964; 
Berger and Luckmann, 1967; Mead, 1934) in 
comparison with other species. Socialization 
as a topical heading for self-forming and 
person-forming processes is widely used. 
However, the scope and magnitude of the ef- 
fects of “socialization” are frequently under- 
estimated. The effects of context upon the 
human organism’s development, physically. as 
well as psychosocially, are disproportionately 
large compared to other species. Moreover, 
although the organism may be most “open” in 
infancy and early childhood, there is growing 
evidence that it retains plasticity on charac- 


teristics previously assumed to be stable - 


_ throughout the life course (see, e.g., Rosenthal 
and Jacobsen, 1968; Kohn and Schooler, 1983). 
The close interactive relationship of the 
culture-specific environment and the continu- 
ous structuring of the organism as a culture- 
specific person is a required premise for 
theory. The organism is constituted as a human 
being in interaction with the environment, and 
continually sustained and reconstituted in an 
ongoing way across the life course. Through 
this interaction, characteristics that appear to 
“develop” are actually produced, sustained, or 
modified. - 


The Structure of Environments 


If the organism develops as an open system, an 
adequate conceptualization of development 
must attend to.the nature of the environment 
with which the system interacts. Social envi- 


. ronments are of course characterized by diver- ’ 


sity and by multiple, analytically distinguish- 
able layers of more or less organized, ‘complex 
processes, all of which potentially impact the 
person and hence may require systematic con- 
sideration for an understanding of human de- 
velopment. 

Individual activity patterns, through which 
- development is constituted, are organized sig- 
nificantly by roles and positions in social 
structure. Thus, “development” needs to be 


. understood, conceptualized and studied as so- 


cially ofganized. The long-term effects of im- 
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mediate context come into focus when we con- 
sider that incumbency in a role or position or- 
ganizes not only the activity of the incumbent, 
but also constrains access to subsequent posi- 
tions carrying different amounts and kinds of 


_ opportunity. 


The: social organization of developmental 
opportunities can, of course, be analyzed at a 
number of analytically distinct system levels. 
First, development is organized by patterns of 
differentiation and stratification institu- 
tionalized at the, societal level, on the basis 
of class (Kohn, 1969; Farrell and Rosenberg, 
1981; Elder and Liker, 1982), race (Lieberson, , 
1980), sex (Sokoloff, 1980) and, of course, age 
itself (Riley et al., 1972; Foner, 1974), or on the 
basis of such structural factors as labor 
markets and occupation-specific career 
trajectories (Spilerman, 1977). Second, the or- 
ganization of development can be analyzed as 
operating through the concrete forms of social 
organizations—as, for example, in modern 
bureaucracies, in which individual pathways 
become contingent on the complex dynamics 
of organizations for which they work as em- 
ployees (Sgrensen, 1975; Rosenbaum, 1983) or 
through which they are processed as students 
(Rosenbaum, 1978), clients (Brous, 1981), or 
wards (Cicourel, 1976; Dannefer and Schutt, 
1982). Third, developmental possibilities are 
socially organized at the micro level, where 
structural dimensions of small group forma- 
tions, such as power relations or group com- 
position, determine individual outcomes in 
ways that influence self-definition or future life 
chances (Rosenberg and Simmons, 1971; 


` Kanter, 1977; Farrell, 1982). Through the ef- 


fects of organizational position on job charac- 
teristics, these processes also appear to affect 
such ‘psychological characteristics as, person- 
ality and intellectual functioning (Mortimer and 
Lorence, 1979; Kohn and Schooler, 1983). 


The Role of Knowledge in the Relation of . 
Individual and Environment 


A discussion of environmental complexity is 

incomplete without attention to its symbolic 
character and the consequent implications both 
for understanding how the environment shapes 
development, and for the role of human ac- 
tivity in development. The symbolic aspect of 
the environment, especially language and cul- 
tural “knowledge,” makes its own contribution 
to individual development, as the realm of 
“knowledge” includes taken-for-granted ideas 
about ‘normal development,” including age- 
linked stereotypes. Such knowledge may oper- 
ate as self-fulfilling prophecy, producing or 
reinforcing the patterns it presumes. These ef- 
fects operate in numerous ways, two of which 
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are briefly discussed here: (1) at the collective 
level, cultural symbolization of individual de- 
velopment that includes a shared definition of 
“normativity”; and (2) at the individual level, 
specific individuals are defined by others with 
whom they interact, and thus come to define 
themselves as possessing or lacking specific 
attributes. 

Culturally Shared Notions of Development. 
Cultural knowledge defines the course of de- 
velopment more specifically than the constitu- 
tion of the organism itself would require. 
Broadly shared norms of human: development 
and aging define what is possible, acceptable, 
and desirable. One of the clearest contempo- 
rary instances of the cultural symbolization of 
development is provided by the notion that life 
stages are somehow natural and inevitable. For 
example, “adolescence” is generally accepted 
in modern Western societies as “objectively 

real,” a “normal” age-linked stage with spe- 
cific developmental tasks.. The social basis of 
this “reality” has- been documented by re- 

- search showing that the meaning and experi- 
ence of these years has been markedly dif- 
ferent in other cultures (see, e.g., Mead, [1928] 
1961) and in earlier North American and Euro- 
pean society (see Gillis, 1974; Kett, 1977). In 
contemporary American culture, other age- 
specific stages that have received some cul- 
tural currency include “‘disengagement’’ in 
later life and the recently publicized mid-life 
“stages”-—each with its expert and “scientific” 
representatives further enhancing a sense of 
cultural legitimacy ‘and objectivity. Such stages 
can be hypothesized to reflect historically spe- 
cific age-based role differentiation, as has been 
documented for adolescence (see, e.g., Riley, 
1978). 

Cultural “knowledge” also includes norma- 
tive expectations that such stage experiences 
may be socially differentiated, e.g., by sex. 
The normative force of such expectations may 
contribute substantially to the reality they de- 
scribe and may help produce the meaning of 
being “on time” 


(Neugarten et al., 1968). 


Notions of Development in Micro- 


Interaction. At the individual level, symbolic 
processes through Which “knowledge” is 
mediated can be-analyzed as contributing to 
the production of individual differences in de- 
velopment. This may be based on the applica- 
tion of stereotypes, but it also involves the 
concrete implementation of these in the per- 
ception and evaluation of a specific individual 
by others. Several aspects of face-to-face in- 
teraction in the everyday life of the individual 
must be distinguished. 

First, information held by others about an 
individual, developed through such symbolic 


throughout adulthood . 
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and interactive processes as typification 
(Berger and Luckmann, 1967) and labeling 
(Lemert, 1975), affects the behavior of others 
toward the individual. This may affect one’s 
understanding of how s/he is defined and eval-- 
uated by others. Second, independent of the 
individual’s subjective appraisal, such infor- 
mation may also affect the availability of re- 
sources, if the other in a particular case is, e.g., 
a college admissions counselor, a prospective 
employer or mate, or a bank loan officer (see, 
e.g., Cicourel,1976; Gubrium and Buckholdt, 
1977)..Thitd, to the extent that such typifica- 
tions and expectations are communicated, the 
individual interprets them in constructing 
self-definitions and in planning a line of action, 
thus possibly reinforcing further the expecta- 
tions of others. The individual also interprets 
and assesses aspects of the environment, . 
which may or may not involve the intentional 
messages or interpretation of others, in ways 
that have implications for his or her develop- 
ment. 

- Fourth, apart from any awareness on the 
individual’s part, the development of 
capabilities may be altered by the symbolically , 
mediated expectations of others, as is dramat- 
ically shown by the “Pygmalion” tradition of 
experimentation(see, e.g., Rosenthal and 
Jacobsen, 1968). 

Fifth, structural aspects of face-to-face rela- 
tions can have symbolic consequences. For 
example, group composition—defined in terms 
of relevant social characteristics such as race 
or sex—can also be important. Rosenberg and 
Simmons (1971) have shown that the race 
composition of a school appears to affect stu- 
dents’ self-esteem. Kanter (1977:206~-42) has 
‘presented evidence suggesting that the sex 
composition of work groups shapes their inter- 
nal interactional dynamics, affecting how 
members (especially token or minority mem- 
bers) within the group are defined and en- 
couraged to define themselves. In her example, 
groups composed of one or two women and a 
dozen or so men generate a set of performance 
pressures, sex-based attributions and dilem- 
mas for the female “tokens,” altering their be- 
havior in important ways that can then be 
psychologized as ontogenetic characteristics. 

Intentional Action and Human Develop- 
ment. The importance of the symbolic also _ 
stems from the generic intentionality of social 
action (Weber, “1947; Berger and Luckmann, 
1967; Mead, 1934). Intentionality entails pur- 
pose and forethought—envisioning and plan- 
ning out a line of action, with the end of ac- 
tivity imagined beforehand. Expectations and 
hopes for one’s own biography are prominent 
among the topics for which ‘each individual 
constructs: a more or less specific view or 
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views. Such views may either conform to nor-, 


mative cultural tendencies, or they may in- 
volve the, imagination of alternative life 
patterns—alternative forms of human experi- 
ence and human development. 

Tọ some extent, the intuitive appeal of the 
ontogenetic paradigm lies in the apparent re- 
jection of an overly deterministic conception of 
. socialization and environmental constraint: 
Ideas of developmental stages or trajectories as 
a normal characteristic of the individual appear 
to preserve the integrity of the individual 
against the imperialism of strong social deter- 
minist arguments. For sociologists, accepting 
developmental interpretations as part of 
sociological explanation may have this appeal, 
and hence may appear as a step toward mod- 
eration of extreme claims, and toward sub- 
stantive integration of theory across disciplines 
(e.g., Kalleberg and Loscocco, 1983; Marshall, 
1980; Carlsson and Karlsson, 1970). In fact, 
however, ontogenetic formulations do not free 
the organism from excessive determinism, but 
place the determinism (as, for example, a pro- 
grammed time for transition) in the natural 
_ order of things—as the natural and invariant 
- outcome of the interaction of organism and 
environment. Thus, human development is 
conceived as fixed in its possibilities much like 
any other species, and there is little acknowl- 


edgment of the unique role of purposeful | 


human activity. 

Historically, the imagination of such alter- 
native “developmental possibilities” has been 
a powerful force for social movements includ- 
ing, as recent examples, those of blacks, 
women, and the elderly. When developmental 


patterns are conceived as ontogenetic, fixed by - 


‘organismic requirements and constraints, thére 
is little rodm for the intentionality and imagi- 
. nation of the active subject who has the poten- 
tial of individual and social self-reflexiveness. 
Thus, one potential tendency of applying an 
ontogenetic paradigm to human development is 
_to reduce the plausible scope of human imagi- 
nation by establishing a relatively fixed and 
“normal’’ pattern of development. It en- 
courages, for example, the tendency to define 
feelings of dissatisfaction as. an individual’s 
problem: as a normal maturational issue with 
which the individual must come to terms. In- 
stead of rehumanizing social science, then, 


ontogenetic formulations tend to dehumanize it ` 


in a way that has no basis in a. scientific de- 
scription of the subject matter. 


Implications for Sociological Research and 
Theory: Some Examples 


The implicit assumptions of the ontogenetic 
paradigm entail’a view of change in adulthood 
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as a natural property of the individual which 
tends to be uniform across individuals and rel- 
atively unaffected by context. The uncritical 
acceptance of such assumptions and the con- 
comitant lack of attention to the irreducibly 
social dynamics of individual ‘development 
have led to interpretations of data in sociology 
that involve the surrender to psychologism of 
phenomena that can be interpreted in terms of 
social processes—a reduction that constitutes 
an “ontogenetic fallacy.” This problem is 


manifested in sociological work both through 


the explicit adoption of developmental as- 
sumptions and also implicitly, through the 
subtle but more pervasive influence of such 
assumptions in the sociological literature. 
Examples of both of these kinds of devel- 
opmental influence will be briefly discussed. 

To illustrate the explicit adoption of devel- 
opmental notions, two recent studies repre- 
senting different lines of sociological research 
will be examined. Both were chosen because 
they are otherwise careful analyses of impor- 
tant sociological problems. 

First consider the interpretations offered by 


. Kalleberg and Loscocco (1983) in their study of 
. age and job satisfaction. They found that, for 


men, ‘‘job satisfaction appears to be lower in 
the middle periods than in the extreme age 
groups” (1983:85). Further analysis revealed, 
however, that the nonlinear pattern occurred 
only in those men with relatively high work 


“role salience” (Stryker, 1968). Kalleberg and 


Loscocco interpreted the nonlinear pattern for 
high work-salience men as reflecting a “devel- 
opmental life cycle” effect, specifically a man- 
ifestation of the. ‘mid-life transition.” They 
write (1983:80): 


One major thrust of the literature on aging 
has been largely ignored in most discussions 

' of age and job satisfaction. This is the notion 
of an ontogenetic or developmental aging 
effect on job satisfaction . . . This idea de- 
rives essentially from studies of personality 
growth which suggest that there is a basic, 
underlying structure to the lives of adults 
(Erikson, 1959; Levinson et al., 1978) .. 
The mid-life period of developmental growth 
is widely held to be a difficult time of transi- 
tion.. 


They use this- perspective to interpret their 
findings about male age differences in job 
satisfaction (1983:85): 


A developmental iitërpretation for why job 
satisfaction tends to be lower in the middle 
periods than in the extreme age groups relies 
on the assumption that it is during this period 
that conflicts regarding the meaning of life, 
work, and family generally occur and require 
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resolution. . . . Since identity is questioned 
during the mid-life transition period, we 
would expect these conflicts to affect satis- 
faction with the roles that are prominent in 
an individual’s identity structure. Therefore, 
the questioning and conflict which charac- 
terize the mid-life transition should focus on 
the job only if the work role is important. 


Thus, they conceive the mid-life transition as a 
normal occurrence, although they reason that 
it affects feelings about the job only among . 
those for whom the work role is salient. 

. The empirical specification in terms of role 
salience is both plausible and interesting, but 
the interpretation in developmental terms in- 
volves unnecessary assumptions about age- 


linked psychological change. Attributing .the , 


finding to an age-linked developmental change 
carries the implication that the operative social 
factors have already been brought into the 
mode]. Thus, the developmental interpretation 
has the effect of halting the search for ad- 
ditional social variables that may actually op- 
erate to lower job satisfaction or, indeed, to 
produce a mid-life transition. Rather than as- 
suming a developmental basis for such phe- 
nomena, a sociogenic approach focuses inquiry 
on the numerous social conditions that may 
operate directly to produce such effects in the 
middle years. At least two such factors that 
may serve to reduce: job satisfaction, or 
perhaps even to produce an identity conflict 
that results in reduced job satisfaction, are (1) 
issues of career achievement or “success,” and 
(2) the broader social comparison of one’s own 
perceived circumstances with those of others. 
Each of these deserves brief elucidation. 
Several lines of organization and career 
analysis converge to suggest a number of fac- 
tors in the work setting likely to produce dis- 
satisfaction in these years, especially for men 
for whom work has high salience. It appears 
that professional and managerial employees 
have a clear sense of whether they are ‘ton 
time” or not in their career progress (Sofer, 
1970), and that being “off time” increases cyni- 
cism and disaffection (Halaby and Sobel, 
1979). Moreover, it appears that inequality in- 
creases with time in the current job among 
those who enter an organization contem- 
poraneously (Rosenbaum, 1979). These condi- 
tions are not “natural”; they are generated by 
the age-graded structure and practice of mod- 
ern bureaucratic work organizations (Schrank 
and Waring, 1983). Those who hold such jobs 


are those likely to be high in work-role sa-_ 


lience, and hence most prone to job dissatisfac- 
tion when expectations are not met. The ten- 
denciés set in motion by this complex of fac- 
tors are likely to be further amplified by pro- 
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cesses of interpretation and self-reevaluation 
as, for example, workers label themselves and 
each other as “stuck” or “moving.” Thus, or- 
_ganizational position can become reified as an 
individual- characteristic (Kanter, 1977: 
129-63). 

A second factor that may have an impact 
upon mid-career job satisfaction is a more gen-~ 
eral process of social comparison (Rosenberg 
and Simmons, 1971). Against the backdrop of 
proliferating messages from ‘‘experts” 
(Spencer, 1982; Wortley and Amatea, 1982) 
that a mid-life “transition” or ‘‘crisis” is ‘‘nor- 
mal,” some are led to conclude that without 
such an experience one-is missing out. The 
popular message of the following lament, cir- 
culating in popular literature, aptly illustrates 
the force of this concern: 


I love my wife. 

My job is great. 

My kids are fine. 

Tell me, Doc, 

Am I losing my mind? , 


As suggested earlier, the cultural attention 
given to such phenomena as the male mid-life 
crisis, through scientific “knowledge,” through 
applications of it by the helping professions , 
and through media promotions, may function 
as a self-fulfilling prophecy (Riley, 1978; 
Lichtman, 1981). Thus, a clear basis exists for 
analyzing, the “mid-life transition” ás a socially 
constructed experience (Berger and 
Luckmann, 1967) possessing the force of cul- 
tural objectivity for some subpopulations. 
Thus viewed, the mid-life transition involves 
the interaction of an historically specific self, 
possessing certain biographically based ex- 


. pectations, with specific contextual conditions. 


If one attempts to imagine decomposing this 
interaction into.its organismic and contextual 
components, its inevitability and even its gen- 
erality disappear. Thus, positing a mid-life 
transition, as natural has the effect of sweeping 
back into the organism processes that are ir- 
reducibly social, and of treating the effects of 
social process as psychological variation that 
lies beyond the scope of sociological analysis. 
In other words, developmental aging effects 
may be an artifact of social structure—in this 
particular case, an artifact of the organization 
of work settings and of norms about ideal 
careers. 

A second example is provided by Farrell and: 
Rosenberg’s (1981) intensive social- 
psychological study of class differences in.the 
psychological characteristics of young and 
middle-aged men. By linking class and age, 
they bring a valuable sociological perspective 
to bear on psychological data (Pleck, 1982). 
Yet when they apply their data to a test of 
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Erikson’s model they permit the stage frame- 
work to dominate, all but eclipsing class dif- 
ferences. To investigate whether their men 
conform to Erikson’s model, they use a 
Guttman scale procedure (Farrell and Rosen- 
berg, 1981:53-55). By employing this tech- 
nique, they apply a logic of analysis similar to 
that proposed by Baltes and cautioned against 
above: The G-scale procedure seeks to identify 

. a normal pattern in the data and treats non- 
conforming cases as “errors.” 

Although numerous “errors” occur, Farrell 
and Rosenberg interpret the results as. provid- 
ing general support for the stage model. 
Nevertheless, they note two clear violations of 
the sequence. First, the predicted Stage II, 
“work-identity” integration, appears tò be 
more easily achieved than Stage I, “internal 
integration.” Second, the predicted Stage IV, 
“generativity, appears to be more easily 
achieved than Stage III, “intimacy.” Drawing 

- upon Slater’s (1970) analysis of cultural pat- 
terns of male socialization, they hypothesize a 
plausible sociological interpretation of this in- 
verted pattern. However, by not offering a 
comparable analysis of conformity to the se- 
quence, these authors implicitly treat confor- 
mity to the predicted stage sequence as ‘“‘de- 
velopmental.”” Thus, the normal sequence is 
presented as “developmental,” and deviance 
from it as social. No clear theoretical reason 
exists for making such a distinction between 
social and developmental explanation. The 
‘ambiguity of the empirical findings argues 
against such a distinction. For example, based 
on my re-analysis of their published data, only 
50 percent (99 out of 200) of those who 
achieved Stage IV did so in the predicted se- 
quence, dramatizing the social conditionality 
of conformity to the sequence as well as non- 
conforming or deviant cases. The question of 
the extent to which the variability in this se- 
quence may be related, for example, to class or 
subcultural factors, is not’ specifically ad- 
dressed. In sum, Farrell and Rosenberg have 
both the data and the conceptual tools to con- 
tribute to a sociogenic conception of 
development—to a view of presumably hierar- 
chical sequences, as conditional and as orga- 
nized by social forces. However, they en- 
deavor to do this only when the pattern of 
findings does not conform to the “normal” se~ 
quence. To allow the normative pattern to be 
thus presented as natural and unproblematic, 
rather than socially produced, constitutes a 
second example of the “ontogenetic fallacy.” 

These explicit uses of developmental theory 


are perhaps stimulated by a general sense of © 


interdisciplinary ferment, including the interest 
of numerous sociologists. i in collaborative and 
cooperative enterprises described earlier. 


lll < 
However, the uncritical acceptance of explic- 
itly psychologistic notions is probably 
facilitated by the implicit acceptance of similar 
assumptions more generally in sociology. This 
has occurred in numerous areas of inquiry, 
obfuscating the extent to which life-course 
patterns are shaped by social forces. 

In part, this influence may be related to the 
fact that much work on age patterns has had to 
rely on cross-sectional data. Hence, primary 
attention often has necessarily been given to 
the analytic and interpretive problems posed 
by the confounding of age and cohort (see, 
e.g., Blalock, 1966; Riley, 1972, 1980). Perhaps 
because this has been such a focal concern, the 
constitutive character of “age effects’”—age- 
based- patterns of individual change—has re- 
ceived relatively little attention. When an ‘age 
effect” seems more appropriate than a cohort- 
based interpretation, researchers often more or 
less implicitly treat it as though it represents a 
maturational or developmental pattern. Ne- 
glecting to consider whether such patterns are 
socially produced, and interpreting them sim- 
ply as individual, maturational processes, risks 
ontogenetic reductionism, and involves a ne- 
glect of the role of social forces in producing 
age-based patterns. Two examples wil be 
briefly discussed. 

- First, consider the analysis by Campbell et 
al. (1976:167-68) of age and quality of life. 

Their general finding is that happiness declines 
with age, while satisfaction increases with age. 
However, this is not true for the entire sample; 


“happiness does not decline for older people 


with high levels of education. At minimum, it is 
thus clear that this is not a uniform pattern, but 
one that points to a differential pattern of age 
and experience depending on educational at- 
tainment. While such a finding raises many 
questions of interpretation, what is unequivo- 
cally clear is that declining happiness is not an 
evitable or natural consequence of aging. 

Nevertheless, the researchers interpret this as 
a maturational effect, proposing that age brings 
a reduction in “hopefulness” and in the fre- 
quency of emotional highs and lows, and 
drawing on stage theorist Roger Gould’s (1978) 
earlier claims of a similar “maturational” pat- 
tern occurring after age 35. That a significant 
subgroup, highly educated elders, does not fit 
the pattern is thus discounted, since emphasis 
is placed on the ‘‘normal’’ pattern. This makes 
the educated elders ‘‘exceptional”—the equiv- 
alent of ‘‘nonnormative” deviants in Baltes’s 
framework. The interpretation thus obscures 
the point that this is really a socially organized 
and variable pattern, and as such one that 
might be altered, for example, as cohorts with 
higher educational levels move into later life, 
or perhaps by changes in the distribution of 
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social rewards or options over the life course, 
thereby altering the “age of hopefulness.” 

As a second example, consider the dominant 
set of assumptions that characterize research 
and theory on value change over the life 
course. In a comprehensive review of work on 
this topic, Glenn (1980) documents the domi- 
nance of the assumption that values  Tigidify with 

aging. Summarizing a major thrust in the litera- 
ri he (1980:602) writes, “ ‘Everyone knows’ 
that people older than young ‘adults tend to 
become ‘set in their ways’ and that older per- 
sons are very likely to take their prejudices and 
preconceptions to their graves.” Sometimes 
this thesis is cast in explicit ontogenetic terms, 
as in the physiologically based ‘fixation 
model’ proposed by Carlsson and Karisson 
(1970); more often, it is implicit (Ryder, 1965; 
Lipset and Ladd, 1971; Lipset, 1975). It does 
appear likely that observed cross-sectional 
patterns of increasing rigidity do reflect signifi- 
cant ‘‘age effects” rather than the operation of 
cohort flow, as indicated through intercohort 
comparisons over time (Glenn and Hefner, 
1972; Cutler and Kaufman, 1975). When an age 
effect is claimed, however, the question re- 
mains of how it is produced. By reducing it to 
an ontogenetic or normal tendency, the extent 
to which it represents a socially organized 
pattern of age-linked roles and opportunities 
that recurs in succeeding cohorts is not ad- 
dressed. This issue has important theoretical 
.and practical implications. Glenn (1980:613) 
notes, for example, that the assumption that 
“old people aren’t going to give up their preju- 
.dices” influenced the formulation of strategy in 
the civil rights movement in the early 1960s, 
shifting it away from educational efforts and 
toward direct action. It is important to consider 
that a by-product of such assumptions is their 
contribution to the production of the reality 
they describe. Quite apart from the question of 
the utility of the strategy adopted for achieving 
the movement's end, one likely consequence is 
that mature people were not engaged and con- 
fronted with the questions and information that 
might have led some of them to shift values. 
Thus, the assumptions function in social life as 
a self-fulfilling prophecy. Sociological analysis 
of age effects needs to attend to the institu- 
tional forces that organize aging, and to ques- 
tions of how normative expectations and as- 
sumptions about aging influence and are influ- 
enced by these, and of the extent to which 
age-related change in individual characteristics 
is produced by such processes. 
` The question of the impact on life-course 
patterns of the transition from traditional to 
modern societies has also generated some re- 
search that risks ontogenetic reduction, though 
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in a less direct way. A broad assumption is 
often made that many traditional societies, 
characterized by particularism and ascription, 


have had strong normative age-role pre- 


scriptions and limited economic resources, 
thus constraining life-course options for their — 
members. By contrast, modern societies are 
portrayed as universalistic and as allowing for 
greater expression of individual choice or “im- 
pulse” (Turner, 1976). An implication of this 
notion is that life-course patterns in modern 
society ought logically to follow individual 
preferences rather than social constraints or 
expectations. This traditional-modern contrast 
has been relevant to the study of change in 
demographic patterns of the ‘‘transition 
events” of early adulthood, such as leaving 
school, entering the work force and marrying 
(Modell et al., 1976, 1978; Winsborough, 1979; 
Spanier and Glick, 1980; Hogan, [981). Two 
major findings stemming from this body of 
work are relevant: (1) the “compression” effect 
(Hill, 1970; Neugarten and Hagestad, 1976), 
which refers to the reduction in the duration of 
time required for the “transition to adulthood” 
apparently due to the combination of increased 
years of schooling and earlier marriage; and (2) 
a trend toward greater homogeneity among 
cohort members in the timing of transition 
events and in completing the transition (Modell. . 
et al., 1976; Hogan, 1981). 

These related trends thus. signal increaséd 
intracohort conformity and precision in transi- 
tion behavior. An interpretation often given to 
this historical shift has emphasized economic 
progress—the freeing of individuals from eco- 
nomic constraints, thus allowing them to ex- 
press their own desires in -making life-course 
decisions on a “preferential” basis (Modell et 
al., 1976; Uhlenberg, 1974). According to 
Modell et al. (1978:S147), the modern config- 
uration reflects a situation of “fewer impedi- 
ments to arranging the life course ad lib.” They 
note the consistency of this interpretation with 
Turner’s (1976) argument that a historical shift 
has occurred from institutional structure to in- - 
dividual impulse as the primary force defining 
the self. However, such interpretations appear 
paradoxical in relation to the finding of in- 
creasing uniformity in behavior: Why should 
the reign of “impulse” or the possibility of. 
“ad-libbing” produce greater uniformity in 
transition behavior? Put differently, is confor- ` 
mity the consequence of freedom”? An affir- 
mative response to this question can be 
achieved by postulating a natural inclination or 
“impulse” to individuate from family of origin 
and establish one’s own family as quickly as 
possible. These scholars do not explicitly offer 


‘such a postulate, but the paradox of freedom 
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and conformity strongly suggests it as a latent 

. but logically necessary implication.® 
Such interpretation, focusing on individual 
. preference and impulse as an explanation of 
age-related patterns, ignores changes in both 
institutional and socialization influences that 
may contribute to the observed uniformities 
through, for example, the increasing stan- 
dardization of higher levels of minimum edu- 
cation as job prerequisites and through pro- 
cesses of norm production regarding the 
meaning, desirability, and age-appropriateness 
of marriage. Preferences, values and norms are 
formed in specific contexts of social interac- 
tion. To regard preferences as unproblematic, 
and increasingly unconstrained, especially 
when the data show an increasing pattern of 
social conformity, is to risk reducing them to 
the ontogenetic level. Such reductionism must 


be avoided if the full explanatory force of so- 


cial processes is to be apprehended. : 
These examples illustrate how the sociologi- 


cal treatment of development and aging is often 


influenced by both explicit and implicit accep- 
tance of psychologistic assumptions that shape 
the analysis and interpretation of data in ways 
that inhibit explication of the full impact of 
social forces. 


SUMMARY 


In view of the growing mutual interest of 
sociological and psychological approaches to 
change in adulthood, this paper raises a 
cautionary set of concerns and proposes a 
more thorough application of sociological re- 
search and theory. Certain paradigmatic as- 
sumptions found in both psychological and 
sociological work on adult development have 
been shown to be inappropriate for describing 
the human life course, because they tend to 
treat as “natural” a subject matter that is ir- 
reducibly social in its character. In sociology, 
too ready an acceptance of developmental as- 
_ sumptions risks a reduction of social processes 
to psychologism. Possible ways of recasting 
such interpretations in more fully sociological 
terms are needed, and the accumulated body of 
sociological research and’ theory indicates 
some major dimensions essential to such an 
approach. 


6 Elsewhere, Modell et al. (1978:S143—44) do note 
the role of macrostructural forces in producing in- 
creased age grading in the transition from school to 
work, but they do not seem to consider this as a 
significant constraint upon “ad-libbing.” 
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Exchange and symbolic interaction perspectives recognize that individuals actively 
appraise and assess situations; that expectations and benėfits derive their meanings , 
from definitions of the situation and past experiences; and that interactions are not 
fixed and predetermined but open to negotiation and change. The application of this 
shared orientation to the intergenerational family role suggests that social 
‘background and related roles, subjective meanings and self-feelings, as well as 
exchange processes influence the interaction of adult children and their elderly 
parents. Data are derived from a national sample of elderly widows and married 
persons. Findings include: (1) marital status creates differences in the character and’ 
importance of the intergenerational role; (2) the subjective significance attributed to 
adult children is a major factor which influences patterns of intergenerational 
interaction; and (3) exchange patterns appear to be more important in influencing 
` the self-feelings of widows than married persons. 


There has recently been a major expansion 
of research which combines an interactionist 
perspective (see Stryker, 1981) ahd interest in 
the convergence of symbolic interaction with’ 
other perspectives (e.g., symbolic interaction 
with attribution theory [Alexander and Knight, 
1971}; ethnomethodology [Denzin, 1969]; and 
structural theories [Handel, 1979). This study 


explores the convergence of exchange and | 


symbolic interaction frameworks. The early 
development of both perspectives highlights 
their divergent approaches to the study of so- 
cial interaction. Exchange theory as initially 
presented by Homans (1961), Thibaut and’ 
Kelley (1959), and: Blau (1964) drew its inspira- 
tion from utility theory in economics and rein- 
forcement theories in psychology and pro- 
ceeded to develop sets of propositions which 
could serve as elementary principles of social 
action. Symbolic interaction, on the other 
hand, can be linked to the intellectual tradition 
of the Scottish moral philosophers and the 
American school of pragmatism. Proponents 
` have emphasized “sensitizing concepts and 
processes” rather than formal theory* con- 
struction and have often relied on case studies 
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and participant observation as the basis for data 
analysis (Stryker, 1980). However, both ex- ` 
change and symbolic interaction assumptions 
recognize: (1) an active individual's appraisal 
and assessment of self and other; (2) the con- 
tents of role expectations and the value of ben- 


_efits are relational and dependent on defi- 


nitions of the situation; and (3) roles and role 
outcomes (benefits) are not predetermined or 
fixed but at least somewhat flexible and open 
to negotiation and exchanges. 

The intergenerational family role provides 
the opportunity to apply exchange and sym- 


‘bolic interaction perspectives and their shared 


understanding of interaction. Turner and 
Shosid (1976) note that all roles contain some 
ambiguity and that all role meanings and 


. boundaries are open to some negotiations. 


However, the combination of increased 
longevity, the absence of well-established role 
models, and uncertainty about responsibilities 
and obligations associated with both the roles 
of adult child and elderly parent make the in- 
tergenerational family role especially prob- 
lematic. On the one hand, there is growing 
evidence, despite the earlier claim that the nu- 
clear family is becoming increasingly isolated, 
that kin network ties are maintained between 
aging parents and their adult offspring 
(Sussman, 1959; Reiss, 1962; Adams, 1971). 
On the other hand, recent findings suggest that 


. familial support does not increase feelings of 


morale among the-elderly (Wood and 
Robertson, 1978; Blau, 1973; Arling, 1976; | 
Lee, 1979) and may actually be negatively as- 

sociated with well-being (Seelbach and Sauer, ` 
1977; Kerckhoff, 1966). Thus, the conse- 
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quences of familial interaction for the elderly 
raise a question about the character of the in- 
- tergenerational role. 


The family literature offers three distinct and: 


limited sets of explanations for the neutral or 
negative effect of family mteraction on the 
well-being of the elderly. One approach argues 
that unlike friendship ties, which are chosen 
and often based on similar cohort values, in- 
tergenerational family ties are more susceptible 
to value conflicts and therefore tend to be less 
desirable and more likely governed by a sense 
of obligation (Bengtson, 1975; Troll and Smith, 
1976; Arling, 1976; Adams, 1964). A second 
approach argues that the modified extended 
family is not necessarily “good” or functional. 
The elderly may define the situation of receiv- 
ing support from their adult children as a viola- 
tion of the cultural norms of independence. 
Thus, greater dependence leads to a devaluing 
of self and a lowering of morale (Kerckhoff, 
1966; Hess and Waring, 1978). The final ap- 
proach, derived from exchange theory, argues 
that as an older person can no longer maintain 
his/her instrumental end of the social bargain- 
ing involved in interaction, role reversal occurs 
and once-respected parents lose their authority 
and become subject to their own children 
(Arling, 1976; Dowd, 1975). 

The first two approaches have failed to de- 
velop the negotiated character of intergenera- 
tional family interaction. They do not explain 
how adult children deal with their sense of 
obligation toward their elderly parents or 
negotiate their role expectations. Further, the 
second approach tends to assume that elderly 
parents are dependent on their adult children 
and that parent-child interaction is not open to 
reciprocal exchanges. Riley and Foner (1968) 
report that the proportion of older people who 
give help exceeds the proportion that receive 
help. This theme is repeated by the National 
Council on Aging (1974), while Harris (1978) 
points out that the elderly are a diverse group 
with only a small proportion at any one time 
physically or institutionally dependent, Thus, 
cross-sectional data suggest- that while a 
majority of the elderly receive services they 
also return assistance to the families of their 
children. The greatest limitations are found 
among the older members of the cohort 65 and 
older, where dependency tends to increase 
with age. ; 

A problem with family research applying an 
exchange approach has been the tendency to 
focus on visiting patterns or simple interaction 
while neglecting the actual exchange of ser- 
vices (Arling, 1976; Rosenberg, 1970; Philblad 
and Adams, 1972; Blau, 1973; Wood and 
Robertson, 1978; Lee, 1979). Thoits (1982) 
cautions that interaction does not by itself con- 
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stitute social support. She defines support in 
terms of the degree to which a person’s basic 
social needs are met by the interactions.. Simi- 
larly, House (1981:39) defines social support as 
an interpersonal transaction involving: (1) 
emotional concern (liking, love, empathy); (2) 
instrumental aid (goods and services); (3) in- 
formation (about the environment); and/or (4) 
appraisal (information relevant to self- 
evaluation). The present research is guided by 
a comparable understanding of social support. 

Studies that do measure actual exchange 
have had certain limitations. Kerckhoff (1966) - 
studies the extended family and constructed a 
scale of mutual support by combining the giv- 
ing and receiving of aid into a single méasure. 
While this strategy may be useful for looking at 
cumulative effects of extended-family con- 
tacts, it makes it impossible either to determine 
the degree of actual dependence experienced 
by the elderly or to test the hypothesis that 
well-being is affected by dependency. Seelbach 
and Sauer (1977) focused on the normative ex- 
pectations of parents. While their study is 
helpful in understanding potential role strain, it 
does not investigate actual behaviors. 

Our analysis begins by. developing a theoretical 
perspective which integrates exchange princi- 
ples and the symbolic interaction perspective 
by emphasizing the impact of social structure 
on self-conceptions and interactions of elderly 
parents, the influence of self-feelings on elderly 
parents’ interaction with their adult children, 
and the influence of interaction and exchanges 
on the self-feelings of the elderly. The ‘in- 
tergenerational family role is investigated 
under two conditions, one in which the paren- . 
tal couple is intact and the other in which there 
is a surviving spouse, in order to observe 
whether a major change in family structure 
causes a redefinition of role obligations. Data 
derived from a national sample together with 
the use of multiple indicators of key constructs 
and the testing for reciprocal effects provide 
the means for exploring the intergenerational 
family role. 


THEORETICAL ISSUES 


A number of recent developments in both ex- 
change and symbolic interaction not only make 
their similarities more apparent but emphasize 
converging themes which enrich both perspec- 
tives. The recognition of structural factors in- 
fluencing self and interaction, a willingness to ` 
use quantitative methods and multivariate 
statistics, as well as an awareness of the recip- 
rocal influences between participants in a situ- 
ation (see Stryker, 1977 for a review of identity 
theory) have all contributed to a symbolic in- 
teraction perspective which is more compatible 
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with exchange principles, Similarly, a willing- 
ness to broaden exchange theory beyond a re- 
liance on reinforcement and narrowly reduc- 
tionistic assumptions, an awareness of the im- 
portance of subjective meanings and symbolic 
interaction on bargaining, and new interest in 
investigating complex social interaction 
(Emerson, 1981) have made exchange theory 
more compatible with symbolic interaction. A 
convergence perspective suggests three further 
developments in the investigation of the in- 
tergenerational family role: (1) the impact of 
social structure on family interaction; (2) the 


impact of subjective factors and self-motives ` 


on interaction; and (3) the impact of exchange 
and interaction on self-feelings among elderly 
parents. : 


Social Structural Factors 


_ More so than ever before, exchange and sym- 

bolic interaction theory and research are ad- 
_ dressing the impact of social structure on self 
and behavior (this convergence also links the 
perspectives to personality and social structure 
approaches; see House, 1977). Emerson (1981) 
notes with approval a new emphasis in ex- 
change analyses on long-term relations and 
group ties, as well as on the investigation 
of complex social networks and social insti- 
tutions. This direction not only makes ex- 
change studies more appropriate to sociologi- 
cal issues and concerns but provides a set of 
tools for investigating some of the ways that 
social background provides different sets of 
opportunities and constraints on bargaining 
situations. Recent developments in symbolic 
interaction, especially identity theory and 
interest in situated self, have emphasized the 
influence of social structure.. Stryker (1981) 
captures well the symbolic interaction recog- 
nition that individuals are profoundly influ- 
enced by social structure and processes, not 
just in the passive manner of spectators, but as 
active participants whose behaviors, prefer- 
ences, feelings, and beliefs influence the social 
situation and future lines of joint actions. Thus, 
education, income, age, and poor health are 
some social background factors which create 
opportunity for or limit the interaction of el- 
derly parents. Education and income may 
- facilitate participation in community activities 
or reduce the economic dependence of elderly 
parents on their adult children. Age and poor 
health can réstrict the physical mobility of el- 
derly parents and therefore limit opportunities 
for community activities and giving aid to adult 
children. 

A symbolic interaction perspective, in a 
manner consistent with exchange theory, also 
extends traditional role theory by arguing that 


roles are not just predetermined sets of rights 
and privileges but that roles acquire their 
Meaning and distinctiveness in relation to 
counter-roles present in a situation and other 
roles played by the person (Lindesmith and 
Strauss, 1956; Merton, 1957; Turner and 
Shosid, 1976). An awareness of the interac- 
tional character of roles suggests that changes 
or realignments of a person’s hierarchy of roles 
may influence interaction in the intergenera- 


_ tional family role and well-being among the 


elderly. Three related roles of marital partner, 
worker, and community member are consid- 
ered in this investigation. Lopata (1969, 1973) 
notes that the trend among middle-class 
families toward couple-companionate, 
husband-wife relations may lead to a major 
realignment of roles after the death of a spouse. 
The loss of a valued spouse may motivate a 
person to revitalize other roles and use work, 
friends, and family to overcome loneliness and 
generate socio-emotional rewards from in- 


teraction as well as sources of instrumental and 


financial support. Thus, the pattern of interac- 
tion among adult children and their elderly par- 
ents may be substantially different when the 
parent is widowed. There may, for example, be 
more giving and receiving of aid. Adams (1968) 
found reciprocity to be a key factor in main- 
taining satisfactory relations between middle- 
class adults and widowed mothers. Adult 
daughters were more likely to describe their 
relationship with their mothers as balanced and 
satisfying, while adult sons tended to describe 
relationships with their mothers as one way, 
giving aid being motivated by a sense of. re- 
sponsibility and obligation. Overall, Lopata 
(1979) found that adult children are very help- 
ful in building a new. life for widowed women. 
Retirement may also influence well-being 
and create a realignment of a person’s role 
relationships. Mutran and Reitzes (1981) argue 
that retirement may not have intense negative 
ramifications because the individual typically 
has time to anticipate the situation prior to its 
actual beginnings. Thus, retirement may not 
directly influence well-being among the elderly 
(George, 1980). However, there may still be 
adjustment effects in terms of the relative im- 
portance and kind of use the individual makes 
of his/her remaining roles and activities. Thus, 
the elderly may be more willing to activate 
intergenerational familial ties when the oppor- 


' tunities and constraints of working are re- 


moved. Retirement, when income and other 
background factors are controlled, may moti- 
vate a person to give and/or receive more help 


. from family members. 


Community activities reflect participation in 
local events and the use of entertainment and 
cultural facilities as well as participation in so- 
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cial activities, informal groups, and voluntary 
associations. Participation in community ac- 
tivities reflects a line of action and set of roles 
which may hold a place of high salience in the 
role hierarchies of many older people. Unlike 
family ties among people of different age 
cohorts and possibly different values, 
friendship ties and social activities are volun- 
tary and enable a person to have contact with 
people who may share similar interests and 
values and who may also be of similar age and 
social background. Indeed, among the elderly, 
social involvements outside the family have 
been found to have greater effects on well- 
being than kin relationships (Blau, 1973; Wood 
and Robertson, 1978; Lee, 1979). 


Subjective and Self-Motives 


The second convergence covers the joint rec- 
ognition of the importance of subjective 
meanings and self-orientations in influencing 
behavior. Singelmann (1972:417) argues that 
notions of “value™ enable exchange theorists 
to go beyond behaviorist and reinforcement 
theories to recognize that human actors have 
perceptions of objects and events in their envi- 
ronment, but also that these perceptions are 
ordered by the actors to form a subjectively 
meaningful context within which intelligent 
action is possible.” The recognition by ex- 
change theorists of the importance of symbolic 
meanings and definitions of the situation in in- 
fluencing behavior is very much in line with 
basic symbolic interaction tenets that naming 
and the assigning of both shared and subjective 
meanings orders interaction and motivates ac- 
tion. One of the factors which may influence 
the receptiveness of an older parent to either 
give or receive aid is the subjective importance 
or significance that is assigned to the adult 
child. Lowenthal and Haven (1968) found that 
the closeness of family relations is associated 
with morale among the elderly. In the present 
study, the use of a family member as a confi- 
dant suggests a trust and faith in the person as 
a significant other. The expectation is that the 
use of an adult child as a confidant will increase 
intergenerational family interaction. 

A related convergence deals with the recog- 
nition that self-processes motivate behavior. 
Cooley’s (1902) sensitive treatment of the 
looking-glass self highlights the active in- 
volvement of the individual in the processes of: 
(1) perceiving, interpreting, and attributing 
meanings to the actions and responses of 
others (and self); (2) selecting others who are 
especially influential in validating and affirming 
behaviors and self-meanings; and (3) manipu- 
lating or influencing others to obtain desired 
behaviors or confirmations of beliefs. How- 
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ever, a tendency to describe the looking-glass 
self as passive and as an example of social 
influence processes has led symbolic interac- 
tionists to rediscover anew the importance of 
self-initiated action and self-efficacy as mo- 
tives for behavior (Gecas and Schwalbe, 1983; 
Rosenberg, *1981). Exchange theory and its 
emphasis ‘on rationality, benefits, and profits 
highlights an important set of self-motives. In 
the present study, we propose to test the recip- 
rocal relationship between negative affect of 
the elderly and receiving help from their adult 
children. On the one hand, receiving aid may 
reduce negative feelings. On the other hand, 
negative self-feelings may generate aid in two 
ways. The expression of negative self-feelings 
by the elderly may unintentionally trigger a 
sense of obligation from their adult children, or 
the expression of negative self-feelings may be 
intentionally used as an altercasting strategy 
(Weinstein, 1969) to obtain a favorable. re- 


- sponse or more aid (Dowd, 1975). The issue of 


causal direction between family helping and 
self-feelings has been previously raised by 
Kerckhoff (1966) and remains unanswered. 


Interaction and Exchange Processes 


A third area of convergence is the recognition 
of the dynamic and negotiated character of in- 
teraction. Mead (1934) noted that one of the 
outcomes of taking the role of the generalized 
other is the ability to better anticipate the re- 
sponses of others and therefore to initiate ac- 
tion intended to elicit desired responses. 
Turner (1956) described an interactive 
standpoint in role developments to underscore 
the active participation of a person defining ` 
situations and negotiating interactional out- 
comes. The vocabulary of exchange has been 
successfully applied by symbolic interac- 
tionists to processes of negotiating a working 
consensus among participants in interactions 
and bargaining for identity maintaining or en- 
hancing outcomes (McCall and Simmons, 
1978; Weinstein, 1969; Schwartz et al.; 1966). 
Exchange concepts and processes have also ` 
contributed to working out some of the norms 
and rules governing interaction. Early work 
tended to rest on the assumption that individu- 
als will try to maximize their outcomes, that is, 
receive rewards greater than their costs. How- 
ever, since rewards or costs may be both psy- 
chic or emotional, as well as material or tangi- 
ble, the actual outcome often can not be clearly ` 
predicted. For example, a simple imbalance 
can result from either excessive giving or ex- 
cessive receiving of aid. Excessive giving may 
lead to distress if one considers only tangible 
exchanges, yet the emotional rewards may ne- 
gate the cost. On the other hand, a positive 





Figure 1. Proposed Model. Correlated errors in equations: community activities and giving help; community 
activities and adult child confidant; receiving and giving help; positive and negative affect. 


+ Education is hypothesized to have no relationship with negative affect. 


balance, receiving more than giving, may be‘ 
pleasing to-individuals for they have 
maximized: their tangible outcomes. 
Maximizing profits may lie counter to no- 
tions of proper behavior and intimacy in family 
relations. Benefits accruing to the older parent 
which exceed their costs may be-interpreted as 
leading to'a state of dependency, which is in- 
terpreted as counter to the expectations of the 
parent-child relationship. Notions of equity, | 
rather than profit, may give a more accurate. 
description of the, exchange. Equity theory 
(Walster et al., 1978) argues that the overbene- 
fited may be distressed and feel guilty because 
of their favored position, while the underbene- 
fited may feel anger and resentment. There is- 
little evidence in experimental social psychol- 
ogy which supports the notion that overbene- 
fiting may cause guilt. However, Schafer 
and Keith (1980) tested the relationship be- 
tween equity/inequality and depression among 
married couples and found that individuals 
who felt they were unequal partners in intimate 
relationships experienced greater distress. 
‘One of the purposes of this study is to inves- 
. tigate the actual effect of family support activi- 
ties on the psychological well-being of the el- 
derly. Two central variables are the receiving 
and giving of help. These two variables form a 
pair of independent variables so that when the 
effect of either is observed it will be indepen- 
dent of the other. In controlling for both types 
of aid, an estimate of ‘‘balance’’ will be 
achieved. If, for example, giving help is found 
to be significantly related to well-being, it is 


independent of the effects of receiving help. If . 


receiving aid is significant, it too is indepen- 
‘dent of the effect of giving aid. Exchange 
theory and equity theory suggest that an imbal- 
ance of rewards and costs will result in some 


type of psychological consequence. If one 


seeks to maximize his/her rewards, according >. 


to exchange theory, receiving support (re- 
wards) should lead to positive feelings. If 
equity theory holds, negative self-feelings 
should result if either giving or receiving sup- 
port excéeds the other. 


DATA AND MEASURES 


The data are derived from a national survey 
conducted by Louis Harris and Associates for 
the National Council on Aging in 1974. The 
sample included an overrepresentation of per- 
sons over 65 to insure an adéquate number of 
elderly persons for quantitative study. The 
analysis is based on persons, 65 and over, who 
are either currently married or widowed. Past 
research (Kent, 1971; Jackson, 1971) indicates 
that the pattern of intergenerational relations 
varies significantly by race, so this investiga- 
tion is limited to whites. The result is a sub- 
sample of 781 currently married persons and 
723 widows and widowers. The LISREL com- 
puter program is used to analyze the data, 
permitting a number of endogenous constructs 
to be measured by multiple indicators.(Jéres- 
kog, 1979). 7 

Figure 1 summarizes and graphically dis- 
plays the hypothesized relationships and 
causal model to be investigated in this study. 
_ Beginning with the endogenous variables, 
adult child confidant reflects the use of adult 
children as valued significant others. Respon- 
dents were asked, “Is there someone you feel 
close to talk to about things that really bother 
you, or not?” If yes, they were asked, ‘‘Who is 
that person?” A code of 1 was given to respon- 
dents who volunteered the response of ‘‘chil- 
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Table 1. Unstandardized and Standardized Lambda Coefficients for Unmeasured Constructs for Married 


and Widowed Persons 
































Married Sample Widowed Sample 
Unstandard- Standard- Unstandard- Standard- 

Construct > Item ized ized ized >- ized 
Community Leisure Activities . 1,000‘ 672 1.000° 664 
Activities Participation Activities 321 583 349 639 
ra Received Money 1.000! .456 1.000° 406 
ae Received Personal Service - 7.682 ` 789 6.379 715 
Received Advice 3.360 .539 3.342 471 

Giving ‘Gave Money 1.000! .465 1.000! .402 
Help Gave Personal Service 3.617 - .149 4.682 -.813 
Gave Advice 2.809 - .519 3.431 544 

Excited 1.000° 547 1.000% .563 

Positive Proud 464° 347 410° 318 
Affect Pleased . 372 377 433 399 
On Top of the World LHS .535 1.199 .615 

Things Going Your Way -992 .576 .875 .512 

Restless 1.000! 445 1.000 460 

Negative Lonely ” 1,094 .630 1.377 -658 
Affect Bored 1.376 623 1.383 -627 
Depressed 1.467 .679 1.517 684 

Upset 873 400 683 320 








t Fixed parameter. 


€ Correlated measurement error existed between the items proud and pleased: correlation for married 


sample = .228, for widowed sample = 226. 


dren”; all others were coded 0.! The measure 
indicates a sense of trust and closeness be- 
tween adult children and their elderly parents 
(Lowenthal and Havens, 1968; Rosenberg, 
1979). f 

The next two endogenous variables are mea- 
sures of receiving help and giving help. Six 
indicators reflect the diverse kinds of recip- 
rocal activities shared by family members. Re- 
ception of aid is measured by: (1) receiving 
financial help; (2) a personal service scale in- 
cluding the activities of running errands; fixing 
things around the house, aiding in transporta- 
tion problems, and assisting when someone is 
ill; and (3) an advisory scale including receiving 
advice on life’s problems, running the home, 
and mcney or business matters. The measure 
of giving help includes asking the parent if he/ 
she: (1) helped out with money; (2) helped 
when someone was ill, or by running errands, 
and/or by taking care of small children; and (3) 
gave advice on such things as how to deal with 
some cf life’s problems, running the home, 
bringing up children, or on job-related mat- 


' Respondents who did not have children are 
coded at the mean for their respective marital status. 
Thus, respondents who do not have children are not 
being confused wifh respondents who do not use 
-their adult children as confidants. Similar coding pro- 
cedures are followed for receiving and giving help. 
An analcgous procedure for handling missing data is 
discussed by Cohen and Cohen ({975:274~75). 
Childless persons are retained in the sample to study 
the influence of intergenerational ties on well-being. 


ters.? Table 1 presents the lambda coefficients _ 
for each indicator for an unmeasured con- 
struct. The exchange of personal service is the 
strongest indicator of each intergenerational 
exchange construct, with the other two items 
equal in their contribution. 

Community activities is also treated as an 
unmeasured construct and is indicated by two 
sets of variables. A factor analysis of activity 
items found two dimensions and for each a 
scale was constructed. The first scale is an 
index of leisure activities and includes fre- 
quency of attendance at movies, museums, 
concerts, and sports. The respondents were 
asked, for each activity, if they had attendéd: 
(1) within the last day or two; (2) within the last 
week or two; (3) a month ago; (4) two or three 
months ago; or (5) longer ago than three 
months. The second indicator of community 
activities focuses on active social participation 
and includes the amount of time (hardly any, 
some, or a lot) spent in clubs, volunteer 
groups, political activities, and hobbies. 


2 The items used as indicators of social support 
primarily tap two of the dimensions suggested by 
House (1981), that is, instrumental aid and informa- 
tion such as that provided by an advisor. The data 
are limited in direct measures of emotional concern 
(liking, loving, empathizing) and in measures of ap- 
praisal which include items such as bolstering an- 
other's ego or assuring someone that they did the 
right thing. One might speculate that these more 
sociable exchanges are more highly correlated with 
well-being. If so, the present data provide a conser- 
vative test of that relationship. 


INTERGENERATIONAL SUPPORT ACTIVITIES AND WELL-BEING 


Psychological well-being is measured by two 
distinct variables. Bradburn (1969) reported 


that well-being could contain the two ortho- ' 


- gonal factors of positive affect and negative 
affect. Positive affect includes feeling: (1) par- 
ticularly excited or interested in something; (2) 
proud because someone complimented you on 
something you had done; (3) pleased about 
having accomplished something; (4) on top of 
the world; and (5) that things are going your 
way. Negative affect includes the items of 
feeling: (1) so restless you can’t sit long in a 


chair; (2) very lonely or remote from other — 


people; (3) bored; (4) depressed or very un- 
happy; and (5) upset because -someone crit- 
icized you. 
The seven social background variables re- 
‘flect factors which may facilitate or retard a 
person’s role alignments, interactions, and 
sense of well-being. They are measured in a 
- straightforward manner. Respondent’s educa- 
tion is indicated by a series of 10 categories 
. ranging from no formal education (1)-to post- 
graduate education (10), while age is measured 
` in years. Poor health taps a subjective evalua- 
tion of one’s physical condition. It is based on 
the question, ‘How serious a problem is poor 
health for you personally these days?” with 
response categories of “very serious,” “a 
somewhat serious problem,” or 
problem at all.” Household income is used to 
indicate the financial status of the individual 
and is measured by 11 categories ranging from 
“under $1,000” to over $25,000.” Sex and re- 
tirement are measured by dummy variables 
(1=female, 1=retired). Several studies found 
that elderly parents have higher morale than 
childless persons (Shanas, 1979; Hill et al., 
1970; Singh and Williams, 1981). Therefore, a 
dummy variable, no kids (=1), is included in 
the analysis to identify respondents who do not 
have children and to test whether the presence 
of an adult child contributes to. well-being in 
old age. 

: Finally, before proceeding with the analysis 
of the causal model, a test was conducted for 
possible interaction effects on the basis of 
marital status. The grief of widowhood may 


‘cause one to reestablish closer family ties, 


(Arling, 1976; Lopata, 1969, 1973). Box’s M is 
used as an omnibus test for comparing 
covariance matrices. If the matrices are equal, 
the structural parameters have to be equal 
(Specht and Warren, 1976). The matrices were 
- not equal and therefore the causal model is 
tested separately for widows/widowers and 
married persons. 


y 


DESCRIPTIVE DATA 


A comparison of the two samples shows that 


widows and widowers, on the average, are 


“hardly a 
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slightly older ánd have lower incomes than the 
married persons (see Appendix). The income 
difference is partially explained by the sex 
composition of the two groups. Eighty-three 


` percent of the widowed persons are females, 
. while only 39 percent of the people still married 


are women. Further, while some researchers 
have reported less family contact among 
widows and widowers (Philblad and Adams, 
1972; Berardo, 1967), the present sample did 
not indicate that they were any more isolated 
than married persons. However, widowed per- 
sons, as a group, are closer to their adult chil- 


-~ dren. The elderly are more likely, after the 


death of a spouse, to turn to family members to 
discuss the things that trouble them and make 
confidants of their adult children. Twenty-five 
percent of the married respondents, as op- 
posed to 50 percent of the widowed, take adult 
children into their confidence. 

Widowed parents are more balanced in their 
exchange with their children than are married 
parents. This finding is similar to that reported 
by Riley and Foner (1968) and Blenkner (1965). 
However, the balance reached may indicate 
greater dependence. Married parents receive 
less aid from children than do widows’ and 
widowers, and they give more assistance to 
their children. Thus, the balance’of exchange is 
in their favor, at least in terms of independence 
from children.? 


CAUSAL RESULTS FOR 
MARRIED PERSONS 


The fit of the model.is reasonable with 231 
degrees of freedom and a chi-square of 511.36, 
giving a chi-square to degrees of freedom ratio . 
of 2.21. Table 2 presents the results for this 
subsample. The analysis begins with the de- 
terminants of intergenerational exchanges and 
proceeds to investigate factors influencing 
psychological well-being. 

Education,.age, poor health, and income are 
the social background variables that increase 


- or decrease the flow of help between family 


members; but only education influences both 
types of exchanges. Education serves as a 
measure of socioeconomic status and may be a 
better indicator of life status for the elderly 
than current income. The negative relationship 
between education and the two forms of family 
exchange support past findings that lower-class 
families are more involved in mutual support 
behavior than middle-class families (Farber, 
1971:114-115). Age, poor health, and income 
enable or constrain interaction and influence 
an individual's active negotiation of role 


3 The difference in the mean on receiving personal 
services versus giving personal services is due to the 
former containing one additional item. 
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INTERGENERATIONAL SUPPORT ACTIVITIES AND WELL-BEING 


meanings and behaviors. Elderly parents do 
not extend as much help to their offspring as do 
younger parents. This finding may reflect the 
fact that the children of older parents are older 
and more established in their careers and 
therefore less in need of help. However, it also 
suggests that with age parents feel less pres- 


sure to assist their children. Both interpreta-: 


tions account for the occurrence of adjust- 
ments in role relationships. ; 

Income received by older parents operated 
independently of education to increase the help 
offered to children. Thus, within a given edu- 
cational or status level, people with more re- 
sources show a greater tendency to assist their 
young. However, parent’s low income is not 
associated with the pattern of returning aid by . 
adult offspring. Health, on the other hand, is 
one of the strongest variables in predicting the 
aid-received by the elderly. Poor health may 
' lead to the redefinition of the: scope of the 
parental role. The data show that poor health 
_ leads to more assistance from adult offspring 
while also contributing to negative self- 
feelings. 

Married parents over 65 follow the pattern of 
giving more help to their offspring than they 
themselves receive, while adult children serv- 
ing as confidants for their parents encourages 
both the receiving and giving of aid. The re- 
gression coefficient for the confidant variable 
is .101 (beta=.286) predicting the receiving of 
help, and .069 (beta=.135) for giving of help. 
The use of adult children as significant others 
has a greater influence on encouraging the par- 
ent’s reception of help than it does on the par- 
ent’s giving of help. One interpretation is that 
the elderly feel that closeness and personal at- 
tachment allow the reception of aid without, or 


with less of, a sense of dependency. The giving 


of help, while encouraged by a sense of close- 
ness, may be limited by norms cautioning par- 
ents not to interfere with adult children 
(Deutscher, 1962). 


` Finally, there is no indication in the data that '- 


either exchange variable is related to positive 
or negative self-feelings. There is evidence, 
however, that elderly persons who have chil- 
dren have a higher level of positive self- 
feelings, but the difference is not the result of 
the exchange among family members of goods 
and services. Community activities also have a 


direct and strong influence on well-being. It is ` 


likely that the causal direction flows in both 
directions, with those who have higher morale 
being more active and the inereased activity 
producing a more positive sense of self. 


CAUSAL RESULTS FOR 

WIDOWED PERSONS 

The fit of the model of widowed persons is very 

similar to the fit of the model for married per- 
I 
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sons; the chi-square is 519.84 with 321 degrees 
of freedom, or a ratio of 2.25 chi-square to 
degrees of freedom. The results are presented 
in Table 3. The analysis begins with the explo- 
ration of social structural and subjective fac- 
tors which influence the exchange of goods and 
services and then proceeds to investigate 
well-being. 

On one hand, education, age, and income 

influence the support activities of widows and 
widowers much the same as they do among 
married persons. On the other hand, the vari- 
ables of poor health, sex, and negative self- 
feeling have different effects among widows 
and widowers than among married persons. 
Poor health is related to a married parent’s 
reception of help, but not the giving of help. 
However, among widows and widowers the 
effect of poor health is exactly the opposite. It 
reduces the giving of help and adds nothing to 
the receiving of help. In this model, widowed 
persons who report poorer health also have 
fewer positive and more negative feelings of 
well-being. It is the negative feelings that lead 
the widowed parent to receive more help, 
rather than poor health. The sex of the 
widowed parent also influences tlie pattern of 
support. Widows are more involved in the 
family exchanges than are widowers.* 
' Subjective factors also influence ex- 
changes. The use of adult children as confi- 
dants shows some differences across the two 
groups. It has a stronger effect on the receiving 
of help for widows and widowers than it does 
for married persons, while the effect of adult 
children as significant others on the giving of 
help is stronger for married persons. Negative 
self-feelings by the elderly do not appear to 
influence receiving help from adult children. 

Turning to factors which influence well- 
being, intergenerational familial exchanges are 
related to self-feelings among widows and 
widowers. The help they receive from their 
children reduces negative self-feelings, while 
giving help increases negative self-feelings. 
The receiving of help apparently operates‘as a 
reward and lessens negative self-feelings, while 
the giving of aid operates as a cost and in- 
creases negative self-feelings. Similar to mar- 
ried persons, widowed persons with children 


. report more positive self-feelings, but they also 


.have fewer negative self-feelings than those 
without children. Finally, community activities 
encourage positive self-feelings and reduce 
negative self-feelings. 


DISCUSSION 
The intergenerational family role provides the 


opportunity to extend the convergence of sym- 


4 The effect of sex is additive in this data set and 
all tests for interaction due to sex were nonsig- 
nificant. 
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INTERGENERATIONAL SUPPORT ACTIVITIES AND WELL-BEING 


bolic interaction and exchange perspectives, as 
well as to better understand the interaction 
between elderly parents and their adult chil- 
dren. The application of both perspectives en- 
ables us to focus on three questions: (1) the 
impact of social structure on family interac- 
tion; (2) the influence of subjective factors on 
interaction; and (3) the influence of family ex- 


changes on self-feelings among the elderly. The - 


perspectives also share the recognition that so- 
cial background factors influence the resources 
available to participants in social situations and 
the scope or range of potential interactions. 
The findings confirm earlier expectations that 
elderly. parents with more resources’ receive 
` Tess help, while older parents and parents in 
poor health give less aid to their children. 
Further, both perspectives emphasize the rela- 
tional character of roles. We see this demon- 
strated in this study by the finding that the 
marital role substantially influences the scope 
and significance of the intergenerational family 
role. When the marital relationship is intact, 
exchanges with adult children are more likely 
taken for granted and notions of maximizing 
profits do not appear to influence self-feelings. 
The loss of a spouse generates a major 
realignment in the parent-child relationship 
{also see Adams, 1968; Lopata, 1979). 
Subjective and self-processes also influence 
behavior. Once we recognize that roles are not 
„predetermined packages of performances we 
can think of a'continuum ranging from formal 
institutional settings with relatively detailed 
and clearly established roles to informal, new, 
or novel settings where roles are more loosely 
constructed and less clearly defined. Subjec- 
tive processes are present in all situations but 
are especially consequential in roles where 
there is greater freedom of action or greater 
ambiguity in role expectations. The adult 
child—elderly parent relationship is open to 
negotiation and ambiguity since there are few 
formal or institutional expectations defining 
role obligations for either party. The results 
confirm the expectations that identification and 
use of adult children as significant others in- 
crease the receiving and giving of help. The 
attribution of subjective significance to adult 
children by parents is a way to clarify the role 
and identify congruent behaviors. Thus, close- 
ness encourages elderly parents to give aid and 


- be less afraid of interfering in the lives of their . 


children; and it increases adult children’s 
willingness to aid their parents. Further, the 
finding that negative self-feelings among 
widowed parents increase the aid received 
from, adult children highlights the themes, 
shared by both perspectives, that self-motives 
influence behaviors and that individuals 
actively organize self-presentations to evoke 
desired responses from others. 
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The intergenerational family role also en- 
ables us to investigate patterns of interpersonal 
exchange. Both perspectives have focused at- 
tention on the dynamics by which participants 
determine ‘‘fair” exchanges and negotiate the 
emerging norms governing interactions. 
Turner’s (1976) discussion of institutional or 
impulsive orientations suggests a scheme for 
interpreting the present findings. An’ institu- 
tional focus emphasizes group standards, obli- 
gations, and role performance, while an impul- 
sive focus emphasizes feelings, attitudes, and 
acts of volition. The experience of widowhood 
may encourage an impulsive orientation, or 
alternatively, a situation of change and uncer- 
tainty in which considerations of personal 
costs and benefits are more likely to influence 
behaviors. Our findings suggest that widow- 
hood increases one’s awareness of the costs 
and benefits of personal interactions, and 
widowed parents are more willing than married 
parents to place importance on satisfying their 
own psychological or physical needs in dealing 
with their children. The finding that receiving - 
help reduces negative self-feelings among 
widowed -persons and giving help increases 
negative self-feelings Suggests an impulsive 
orientation and an interest in maximizing im- 


`- mediate rewards. 


- Future research on the intergenerational 
family role and its effects on the elderly can 
build on the present findings in several ways. 
First, the relational character of roles suggests 
that the interaction between adult children and 
their parents is influenced by both social back- ` 
ground factors and roles held in other situa- - 
tions. The patterns of giving and receiving are 
necessarily influenced by the opportunities and 
constraints of related social positions and the 
competition among roles for the individual's 
time and emotional energy. Further, self- 
feelings are not the only self-concepts that in- 
fluence interaction or are affected by role ex- 
changes. Rosenberg’s (1979) plea for Tesearch 
beyond esteem points to the need to include 
other cognitive and social dimensions in inves- 
tigations of the causes and consequences of 
self. Finally, many things serve as rewards and 
costs. Certainly, receiving and giving help do 
not encompass all the rewards and costs of 
family life. Other support behavior could in- 
clude adult children regularly telephoning their 
parents or celebrating holidays and special oc- 
casions with them. One of the surprising find- 
ings is that even when the influences of re- 
ceiving and giving are included in the analysis, 
the parental role maintains a significant effect 
on well-being. Thus, despite earlier claims to 
the contrary, elderly persons with families pos- 
sess a higher sense of well-being than people 
without children. The role of parent seems to 
hold such salience that it heightens one’s sense 
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of belonging and integrates the person into 
meaningful social relations. 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


PARENTAL STATUS AND CHILD’S HOME OWNERSHIP* 


JoHN C. HENRETTA 
University of Florida 


This paper explores the relation of parents’ status to their children’s home 


ownership. Home ownership by parents increases the probability of a chila’s home 


ownership. Parents’ income is positively associated with the value of children’s 
homes among owners, though it has no effect on probability of ownership. The effect 
- of parents’ income on home value is mediated by the level of gifts among black 
households and by parents’ home value among whites. It is argued that gifts may 


measure direct aid and parental home value may measure a young persons 
expectations concerning appropriate housing standards. Data are from the Panel 


Study of Income Dynamics. 


This paper explores the relation of parents’ 
status to their children’s home ownership and 
home value in both black and white house- 
holds. Home ownership and. home value are 
central claims to status because of their high 
visibility. Within any community, residents 
can easily rank the quality of neighborhoods 
(Logan and Collver, 1983) and individual 
houses. For a young household, ownership of 
an above-average value home may be particu- 
larly important in status evaluations because it 
indicates being “ahead” of one’s age mates in 
the accumulation of goods. In such a case, both 
in social science and in everyday conversation, 
the question of the contribution of parents to 
home ownership of young households arises. 
Parental aid in home purchase i is an interesting 
sociological topic since it is one mechanism 
that promotes the continuation of inequality 
from generation to generation and aids new 
households in an important aspect of the tran- 
sition to adulthood: 


INT: ERGENERATIONAL TRANSFERS 


The social mechanisms through which parents 
can transfer advantage to their children (Brit- 
tain, 1977) fall into two categories—material 
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aid and socialization. Material aid includes be- 
quests; transfers of material wealth during the 
parents’ lives, as when a parent pays for a child’s 
education; and access to social networks that 
may lead to jobs or other opportunities. A sec- 
ond type of transfer results from socialization 
and consists of attitudes, preferences, or ways 
of acting. This category includes training in 
styles of dress or speech, attitudes, prefer- 
ences, aspirations, and expectations. 

In the case of education, the most exten- 
sively studied way parents transmit status to 
their children, both types of aid are important. 
Material aid includes paying for a postsecon- 
dary education or earlier private schooling. 
Socialization molds the child’s expectations 
and aspirations about education that are usu- 
ally assumed to play a causal role in attainment 


(e.g., Otto and Haller, 1979; Looker and Pineo, 


1983). 

Achievement of home ownership is an im- 
portant socioeconomic attainment because it is 
the major source of wealth accumulation for 
most families (Kain and Quigley, 1972) and it is 
an important cultural symbol used to judge sta- 
bility and success (Perin, 1977; Dreier, 1982). 
While early home ownership:is not as critical a 
link in the stratification system as education, 
the two attainments share the same potential 
dependence on parental status. As with educa- 
tion, purchase of a home requires relatively 
large expenditures of money before the young 
person has very high earnings, and therefore 
direct parental aid may be important. Parents 
may give material aid directly, as in a loan or a 
gift for a down payment, a subsidy of monthly 
payments, or a promise to help in an 
emergency. 
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Parents may also influence a child’s 
ownership of a home through molding the 
child's expectations, aspirations, or attitudes. 
This pattern of influence, which is accepted as 
important in influencing educational attain- 
ment of children, is less commonly considered 
in other areas- of parental transmission of 
status. However, Richard Easterlin (1980) 
argues that children form expectations con- 
cerning their appropriate standard of living ac- 

‘ cording to the standard they had as adolescents 
in their parents’ home. The extension of East- 
erlin’s argument to housing suggests parental 
ownership and home value might influence a 
child’s housing decisions as the child strives to 
emulate his or her parents’ housing level. 

Home ownership spans family and economic 
roles, and is a noteworthy event in the attain- 
ment of adult, independent status; for example, 
Perin (1977) argues that it defines “social per- 
sonhood,” giving full adult status to an individ- 
ual. The two mechanisms of parental contribu- 
tion to housing imply different relationships 
between generations, leading to this public 
confirmation of adulthood. The data analyzed 
here do not allow examination of the richness 
of private family transactions, but direct aid 
may imply a child’s continued dependence as 
the older generation strives to maintain family 


status, while socialization implies the contin- 


ued effect of past influence. 

The expected form of race differences in the 
effects of parental status is not clear from pre- 
vious research. Research on. educational at- 
tainment suggests that the relation between 
background and attainment is attenuated for 
blacks (see Gottfredson, 1981, for a review). In 
the housing literature, Wilson (1979) argues 
that residential consumption patterns of blacks 
are less related to demand characteristics such 
as family size than is true of whites since 
blacks operate in a limited housing market 
(Kain and Quigley, 1972, 1975; Straszheim, 


1975; Struyk, 1976), in which prices may be - 


higher and the choice of housing limited. Lim- 
„ited ownership opportunities might weaken the 
effect of parental status if they make home 
ownership more a result of “luck,” but might 
increase parental influence if only those young 
persons who can marshal significant parental 
resources overcome barriers to ownership. 


THE DESIGN OF THE STUDY 


This paper addresses the following questions: 
Does parents’ status affect the probability that 
children will own a home? Among owners, 
does parental status affect the value of the 
homes owned? Data are from households in the 
1980 Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID) 
that contain a`PSID sample member who in 
some earlier wave (i.e., 1968-1979) was a son 
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or daughter in a household. By also using data 
from the last year the respondent was a son or 
daughter, it is possible to include charac- 
teristics of parent and child in the analysis. 
Data exist for parents of only one member of 
husband-wife households, and by PSID con- 
vention, the husband is the head in married 
households whether he or his wife is the sam- 


. ple member for whom earlier parental data 


exist. 

There are two outcome variables of interest: 
a dummy for home ownership of young house- 
holds in 1980; and total home value in 1980 for 
those new households that own.' Respondent’s 
estimate of home value is as reliable an indi- 
cator of true value as an assessor’s estimate or 
a recent purchase price (Kish and Lansing, 
1954; Robins and West, 1977). Mortgage bal- 
ance and home equity are also examined to aid 
in interpretation of-the home value results. 

The primary parental status variable is total 
family income of the parental household for the 
last year that the sample member in the 1980 
new household was a son or daughter in a 
household. Since the last year varies between 
1968 and 1979, parental income is adjusted to 
1980 dollars using the Consumer Price Index 
for urban wage earners and clerical workers 
(U. S. Department of Labor, 1983). 

Direct aid from parents to children is mea- 
sured by a question asked of heads each year: 
“Did you (head) receive any income in 19. 
from help from relatives?” This question is not 
asked of spouses, so it is likely that the ques- 
tion is interpreted by respondents as referring 
to aid to the family from all relatives. Each 
year’s gifts are price adjusted and expressed in 
1980 dollars, midpoints are assigned for the 
years the variable is categorized, and the 


- amount of aid is summed for each year that 


data are available and the sample member has 
been a head or wife. The gift measure has a 
number of shortcomings. It is not necessarily 
restricted to gifts from parents, and it is not 
known whether any gifts were actually utilized 
for housing expenses. More important, the gift 
measure does not include some types of 
transfers that may play an important role in 
ownership: direct loans or guarantees of 
third-party loans. 

Parents’ housing status is measured by pa- 
rental home value in the last year the child 
lived in the home, price adjusted to 1980 dol- 
lars, in the home value equation: and by a 


dummy for parental home ownership in the 


ownership equation. The same overall price 
index is used to adjust incomes and house 
values; since housing prices rose more rapidly 


1 The alternative of examining house value in the 
first year of ownership was not chosen because 
mortgage balance is not available for all years. 
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than the overall CPI in this period, it is possible 
that parental house values are understated. Pa- 
rental housing status may measure child’s ex- 
pectations about appropriate housing or be a 
proxy for unmeasured aspects of parental 
wealth (e.g., Brittain, 1977). A discussion ‘of 


these competing interpretations is best delayed 


until the results of the analysis have been pre- 
sented. 

Other variables include: total family income’ 
of the new household in 1980, coded in 
thousands of dollars; marital status of the new 
household (1=married; 0=not married); age in 
1968 of the sample member in the new house- 
hold; number of children aged 0-17 in the new 
household in 1980; years of education of the 
head of the new household; the number of 
years since the sample member has left his or 
her parents’ household; the number of years 
the sample member has owned a home; and the 
number of children in the parents’ household in 
the last year the sample member was a member 
of that household. Children in the parents’ 
household measures number of younger sib- 
lings, but does not include older siblings who 
might compete for parental aid. Each equation 
is estimated net of dummies for region (south, 
north central, east, and west, using standard 
SRC coding) and city size (greater than 
500,000, 100,000—-499,999, less than 100,000). 

Ownership equations are estimated for all 
eligible respondents. Since home value and 
related equations are estimated only for 
owners, the estimates presented are corrected 
for sample selection bias arising from the pre- 
vious ownership decision (Heckman, 1980; 
Berk, 1983), using the probability of nonown- 
ership calculated from the race-specific final 
logit models presented. This variable is labeled 
the “hazard rate” in the tables. 


RESULTS 


The results of the analysis are reported in Ta- 
bles 1 through 3; means and standard devia- 
tions for dependent variables are reported in 
the tables and for independent variables in the 
Appendix.? Table 1 reports that while 49 per- 
cent of the new white households were owners 
in 1980, only 28 percent of the new black 
‘households were owners. Table 2 shows, 


2 Since the PSID oversampled low income per- 
sons, analyses are weighted using the ‘sampling 
weight. The number of cases for blacks and whites is 
preserved, and not weighted to population propor- 
tions. Because the weighting procedure for the logit 
involved using an input file with inclusion propor- 
tional to weight, the number of weighted cases re- 
ported in Table 1 differs slightly from the actual 
number of cases. The unweighted N for this analysis 
is 1623 for whites and 1215 for blacks. 
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among owners, the mean value of homes was 
$53,866 for whites and $32,975 for blacks. Be- 
cause of repeated findings that blacks and 
whites participate in different housing markets, 
have different probabilities of home 
ownership, and own houses of different mean 
value, analyses are presented separately by 
race (e,g., Kain and Quigley, 1972, 1975; Wil- 
son, 1979; Henretta, 1979; Jackman and 
Jackman, 1980; Parcel, 1982). 

Table 1 presents logistic regression models 
for ownership in 1980. The dependent variable, 


_ home ownership, is coded one for owners and 


zero for nonowners. Equation one for blacks 
and whites shows that parental income has no 
effect on ownership status. One’s own income, 
marital status, and age have significant effects 


‘in both equations. Number of children is sig- 


nificant in the white equation, while education 
is significant in the black equation. In addition, 
among whites, those whose parents have larger 
numbers of children at home are less likely to 
own. These results are not analyzed further 
since the important conclusion from this equa- 
tion is that parental income does not increase 
the probability of home ownership, net of 
child’s income and family status. 

Equation two adds the amount of parental 
gifts to the equation. In neither case does it 
have a significant effect. Equation three adds 
parental ownership status to the equation, and 
in both cases it has a strong positive effect on 
ownership by children. This effect does not 
represent a measured financial transfer since 
parental income and gifts had no effect in ear- 
lier equations. The separate equations for 
blacks and whites fit the data significantly bet- 
ter than a pooled equation with a race dummy 
(chi-square=72 with 15 d.f.). 

Equation four adds one interaction to the 
equation: the interaction of parental ownership 
and period when the household became inde- 
pendent. The interaction does not improve the 
fit for whites, but has a strong effect in the 
black equation. Parental ownership has a 
nearly zero effect among those young black 
households that became independent in 1974 or 
earlier, while new households after 1974 are 
strongly affected by parental ownership. In- 
teractions with period the household became 
independent are of particular interest because 
there is evidence (Ladenson, 1978; Henretta, 
unpubl.) that the period 1968-74 was a period 
when purchase rates for-blacks were particu- 
larly high, perhaps because of federal housing 
subsidies in the FHA-235 program. The in- 
teraction suggests that the influence of parents’ 
housing status may vary with structural condi- 
tions.? 


3 There are not significant interactions of gifts or 
parental income with time of independence. Separate 
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Table 1. Logistic Regression Models for 1980 Home Ownership* 











Whites 
1 2 3 
Intercept —3.810 -—3.856 —4.268 
Parents’ Income 002 002 — 001 
(1000) (.004) (.004) (.004) 
Total Income .099* .098* .099* 
(1000) (.009) (009) (.009) 
Marital Status 1.049* 1.109* 1.102* 
(.191) (.191) (.192) 
Age in 1968 ` .059* .058* .057* 
(.020) (020 (020) 
Number of .375* .372* .360* 
Children (.079) (.079) (.080) 
Education — .047 — .043 —.051 
(.034) (.034) (.035) 
Years in own .084* .088* .094* 
Household (.030) (.031) (.031) 
Parents’ Children —.112* \-.112*  —.092* 
(.043) (.043) (.043) 
Gifts (1000) —.024 —.021 
(.034) (034) 
Parent's Tenure .681* 
(.182) 
Own HH before ; 
1974 
Parents’ Tenure 
Own HH before 
74 Interaction ; 
South 284 294 278 
(.193) (.193) (.194) 
North Central .576* .579* .493* 
(.179) (.180) ( ee 
West .286 294 
(.211) (.211) (. crn 
City Size —.717*  —.704* = —.673* 
>500,000 (.170) (.170) . (171) 
City Size —.219 —.220 —,239 
100--499,999 (.163) (.163) ` (.164) 
N, 
Chi-square? 5 14.6 
Mean Y° 











Blacks 
4 `l 2 3 4 
—~4.124 -7.375 -7.426 —7.422 -8.241 
—.001 .013 012 .000  —.002 
(.004) (.008) (.008) . (.009) (.009) 
.099* .053* 055*  .056* .060* 
(008) (010 (010) - (010 (010 
1.093* 2.021% 2.027"  1.995*  1.969* 
(192) (230) (23%)  (.232) (233) 
058") 151", 153* .142* .146* 
(020 (021) (021) (.021) (021) 
.363* .095 .094 .076 .094 
(.080) (075 (075 (079 (07 
—.051 ,212* .208*  .193* .195* 
(035 CAN CAT) (048)  (.049) 
.099* .057 .051 .069* .186* 
(.047) (030 (031) (031) (053) 
—.092* -.013  —.009 .007 —.001 
(.043) (.037) (037) — (038)  (.038), 
—.020 .079 .095 .120 
(.034) (.057) — (.059)_— (063) 
507 .694*  1.258* 
(.266)' (191) (.278) 
—.295 —.328 
(.380) (.415) 
- 308 —.950* 
(.347) (357) 
268 -.486  —.429 -.525 —.496 
(.195) (.285)  (.288)  (.296) — (.302) 
.476* —1.008*  —.965* —1.064*  —.976* 
(.183) (.289) (291) (299) (3%) 
273, —.983*  —.955*., —1.015*  —.999* 
{(.213) (418) (418) (424) (436) 
—.682* —.850* —.816* —.799* —.844* 
(172) (24 (247) (.250)- (255) 
—.238 -—.733* —.737* —.818*  —.816* 
(.164) (.260) (261)  (.261)  (.264) 
1565 1268 
15.5 1.9 15.3, 32.7 
49 28 





2 Standard errors in parentheses. Coefficients significant at .05 are marked with an asterisk. 

> The chi-square value is the difference in minus two times the log likelihood between the particular 
equation and equation one. The —2L for equation one is 1451.0 for whites and 961.6 for blacks, and for the 
model with intercept only is 2169.2 for whites and 1511.2 for blacks. 


© Weighted means and N. See text footnote two. 


The remainder of the analysis addresses the 
issue of whether parental status affects child's 
home value for those children who are owners. 
The first two panels of Table 2 report coeffi- 


l 


models by period do result in a significant improve- 
ment in ft, compared to the model presented, but 
they are not reported since the interactions don’t 
involve the parental variables. Separate models for 
married and unmarried blacks fit better but the addi- 
tion of interaction terms for marital status with pa- 
rental income, gifts, and ownership in equation three 
does not result in a significant improvement in fit. 
Separate models do not result in a significant im- 
provement in fit for whites in either of these cases. 





cients and standard. errors for the regression 
equations for home value estimated separately 
by race. The rightmost panel presents the t- 
tests for the difference between black and 
white coefficients derived from an equation 
with cross-products for the interactions of race 
with each of the variables. In both panels of 
equation one the effect of parental income is 
positive and significant. For whites, an in- 
crease of $1000 in parents’ income is associated 
with a $138 increase in home value of the child. 
For blacks, the effect is $274. Both in relative 
terms, compared to the effect of child’s own 
income, and in absolute dollars, the effect of 
parental income for blacks is greater than for 
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Table 2. Regression Models for 1980 Home Value* 


Whites 
1 2 3 

Intercept —28310 -~—32592 -—45084 
Hazard Rate 2753 6154 16339 
: (11356) (11630) (11905) 

Parents’ Income 138* ° 143* 62 
(1000) ; (53) (53) (57) 
Total Income 1093*  1145* 1264* 
(1000) (158) (163) (165) 
Marital Status —615 ~86 3274 
(4944) (4957) (5013) 
Age 655* 675* T10* 
(291) (291) (291) 

Number of 395 556 888 
Children (1179) (1185) (1180) 
Education 2247* 2277* 1978* 
l (502) (60) (509 
Years in Own 413 555 888 
Household . 617 (526), (532) 
Years as _ 892* 835 812 
Owner. (441) (443) (439) 
Parents’ 596 517 375 
Children (659) (661) (658) 

Gifts (1000) —493 —498 
' (368) (365) 
Parents’ Home 126* 
Value (1000) , - (36) 

_ South —3568 —3299 —2728 
(2931) (2936) (2919) 

North —3284 —2950 —1761 
Central (2853) (2862) (2862) 
West 14699* 14782* 15141* 
(3145) (3144) (3123) 

City Size 4662 4326 2678 ` 

>500,000 (2610) (2621) (2644) 
City Size 2957 2734 2212 
100—499,999 (2319) (2323) (2312) 
Mean 53866 

R? 359 361 371 
N 783 
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t-tests for 
i race 
Blacks differences 
1. 2 3 1 2 3 
—20378 —39908 -41593 
— 12694 1064 2443 85 27 Nn 
(10029) (10245) (10461) : 
274* 192* 147 38 35 .48 
(88) (87) (10 
771* 939* 958* 1.23 .76 1.11 
(146) (147) (150) 
— 1563 2643 . 2808 .11 .31 ..05 
(4872) (4820) (4832) . 
TI 435 437 1.01 .41 .57 
(340) (340) (340) 
—3366* —3098* —3147* 2.06 2.01 2.22 
(979) (950) (954) 
1464* 1918* 1906* .70 .32 .06 
(685) (672) (673) A 
2045* 1501* 1535* 1.88 1.06 .72 
(486) (488) (491) 
— 1083* -T19 —741 2.28 1.85 1.78 
(514) (502) (506) 
—858 — 564 —582 1.48.1.10 .97 
(517) (505) (507) 
2660* 2750* 3.05 3.10 
(635) (650) 
46 73 
(69) 
19011* 16553* 16672* 3.37 2.95 2.89 
(4107) (4017) (4025) 
16063* 13750* 13758* 2.66 2.28 2.13 
(4549) (4436) (4441) 
29504* 27318* 27056* 1.43 1.21 1.16 
(6662) . (6467) _ (6487) 
2153 141 64 43 2 45 
(3537) (3456) (3462) . 
4579 552 392 31 41 34 
(3146) (3193) (3205) 
32975 
~ 544 575 .575 
` 259 


a Standard errors in parentheses. Coefficients significant at .05 are marked with an asterisk. 


whites, though the difference in income coeffi- 
cients between blacks and whites is nonsig- 
nificant.. 

The effects of other variables in the 
equations are not surprising.* Education has a 


4 The hazard rate is highly correlated with some of 
the other predictors in the equations, and therefore 
coefficients fluctuate more from equation to equation 
than if the hazard rate is not included. However, 
excepting the region and city size variables, inclu- 
sion or exclusion of the hazard rate in the home value 
equations does not change any variable from signifi- 
cant to nonsignificant or vice versa, at the .05 level. 
There are a few cases of change in the equity and 
mortgage equations, but these are mostly situations 
of borderline significance. Overall, the interpretation 
presented is unaffected by. inclusion of the hazard 

rate. 


positive effect on home value for both blacks 
and whites. Education may be a proxy for fu- 
ture income stream or. it may represent the 
effect of a set of values. Number of children 
has a significant negative effect for blacks, but 
not for whites. While marital status was a 
strong predictor of home ownership, it has no 
effect on home value.’ Two variables are in- 
cluded to adjust for the varying number of 
years respondents have been in independent 
households or have been owners; the substan- 


5 A large number of interactions between marital 
status, time of independence and the parental vari- 
ables were tested in’ the various regression 
equations. Very few of these interaction terms were 
significant compared to the number tested, and there 
ig no discernible pattern to the few that are. 


` 
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tive results for these variables are discussed 
later. 

The second equation adds the gift measure of 
direct transfers of money. The effect of paren- 
tal gifts is negative and nonsignificant for 
whites, but is very strong and positive for 
blacks. The addition of parental gifts reduces 
the effect of parental income for blacks, but 
does not exhaust it. An increment of $1000 in 
gifts in the period since the child left the pa- 
rental home is associated with an increase of 
$2660 in home value. This is an unusual finding 
since the effect of an increment in gifts is 
greater than the amount of the gift. Interpreta- 
tions for this finding are discussed later, after 
equations for equity and mortgage balance are 
presented, 

Equation three adds parents’ home value in 
the last year the child resided there. For whites 
this has a positive and significant effect and 
mediates over one-half of the effect of parental 
income. The effect for blacks is nonsignificant, 
but the difference between blacks and whites is 
also nonsignificant. In any case, parental house 
value mediates relatively little of the effect of 
parental income for blacks. The pooled equa- 
tion t-tests comparing coefficients for equation 
three for blacks and whites are presented in the 
rightmost column of Table 2; the number-of- 
children and the parental gifts coefficients are 
significantly different.® 

One way to explore the findings presented is 
to estimate parallel equations for home equity 
and mortgage, the two components of home 
value. Mortgage and equity represent a number 
of influences. For. example, equity reflects 
down payment, changes in market value, and 
later borrowing. As can be seen by inspection, 
the coefficients for any one variable in the 
equity and mortgage equations sum, within 
rounding error, to the coefficient in the home 
value equation since home equity was con- 
structed as the difference between mortgage 
and value. Therefore, these equations are not 
independent of each other and primary empha- 
sis will be given to the relative sizes of the two 
components of the home value coefficient. 

The left panel of Table 3 presents for whites 
the equity and mortgage equations that parallel 


6 Results from t-tests in the separate black and 
white equations versus the interaction test of race 
differences may appear logically inconsistent, but 
they are not inconsistent in probabilistic terms. For 
example, the evidence is sufficient to reject the hy- 
pothesis that the white coefficient for parental home 
value is zero. However, there is not sufficient evi- 
dence to reject the hypothesis that the black coeffi- 
cient is Zero or that the black and white coefficients 
are equal. These last two statements appear incon- 
sistent with the first, but mathematical transitivity is 
not reflected in statements based on probability. 
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the final home value equation. Parental home 
value is somewhat more strongly associated 
with a larger mortgage than with greater 
equity, suggesting whites whose parents have 
more expensive houses are more likely to as- 
sume a larger mortgage. Number of children 
has a strong positive effect in the white equity 
equation, but it is not clear why this should be 
the case. 

The results for blacks are presented in the 
right -panel of the table. Parental gifts affect 
both mortgage and equity, but the effect on 
equity is slightly larger, with higher levels of 
gifts leading to higher equity. Parental home 
value also increases equity, adjusting for gifts. 
This may suggest that while whites borrow to 
approach the status level of their parents, black 
home owners depend on savings. 

The effect of gifts on both equity and mort- 
gage for blacks is greater than one, as it was in 
the home value equation. Inspection of the 
data indicates that the relation between gifts 
and home value is not simply the result of a few 
persons with very high levels of home value. 
Only 26 percent of black owners receive gifts, 
and those gifts tend to be small. However, 
even those blacks who report small amounts of 
gifts have increments in home value far in ex-, 
cess of gifts.” The size of the gifts coefficient 
suggests that the gifts variable may measure 
more than direct transfers. For example, gifts 
may affect equity through its correlation with 
loans or other unmeasured transfers. Gifts may 
have an effect on mortgage level because par- 
ents who give gifts may be more willing to 
cosign a mortgage. It is likely that gift giving in 
black families indicates some unmeasured as- 
pect of family structure that aids young house- 
holds; and it appears that these unmeasured 


7 The relation of gift level and home value is diffi- 
cult to examine because of the small number of black 
owner cases, the weighting of the data that in sucha , 
small sample can radically affect the weight given to 
one case, and the small amount of gifts among those 
who received them. Further, there is a significant 
nonmonotonicity in the effect of gifts on home value. 
For the black owner cases who report no gifts, me- 
dian home value is $25,000 (mean: $30,623); for the 
$1-$999 gifts group (unweighted N=34), the median 
is $40,000 (mean: $44,892); for the $1,000-$4,999 gifts 
category (unweighted N=18), the median is $19,000 
(mean: $23,003); and for the over $5,000 gifts cate- 
gory (unweighted N=3), median home value is 
$84,000 (mean: $79,730). Unweighted means and 

-medians follow this same pattern, though in a more 
muted form. Possible substantive interpretations are 
not pursued here because the number of cases with 


- gifts over $1000 is small. It seems unwise simply to 


model the data for such an unusual finding with so 
few observations. This alternative form for the re- 
lationship does not alter interpretations of the other 
coefficients in the model. ' 
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Table 3. Regression Models for Equity and Mortgage* 


Whites 
1 2 
Equity Mortgage 
Intercept —51019 5936 
Hazard Rate 32042* ~15702* 
hae (10526) (6779) 
Parents’ Income ` 58 5 
(1000) (51) (33) 
Total Income ; 1 945* 319* 
(1000) (146) (94) 
Marital Status 3985 . —710 
(4432) (2855) 
Age 900* —130 
(257) ` (165) 
Number of 2712* —1825* 
Children (1043) (672) 
Education 801 1177* 
(447) (288) 
Years in Own 475 413 
Household (471) (303) 
Years as Owner — 2119* — 1306" 
í (389) (250) 
Parents’ Children 24 351 
` : (S81) (374) 
Gifts (1000) —430 —68 
(325) (208) 
Parents’ Home 44 82* 
Value (1000) (32) (20) 
South —3944 1216 
: (2581) (1662) 
North Central —4798 3037 
í (2530) - (1629) 
West 5710* , 9431* 
(2761) (1778) 
City Size — 1437 4115* 
>500,000 (2337) (1505) 
City Size — 1569 3780* 
100--499,999 (2044) (1316) 
Mean 26721 27145 
R? .239 343 
N : "783 783 





t-tests for 
L Blacks ‘race 
1 “2 differences 
Equity Mortgage 1 2 
1206 —42799 
—9027 11470 2.40 2.38 
(9227) (7779) 
-17 164* 48 1.55 
~ (97) (81) ' 

271* 687* 2.77 2.27 
(132) (112) 
—2835 5642 89 1.24 

(4262) (3593) 
—266 703* 2.26 242 
(300) (253) 
—1692* —1456* 2.74 34 
(841). (709) 
—289 2195* 1.09 1.53 
(593) (S00) 
1543* —8 1.35 . .80 
(433) (365) 
436 —1177* 2.18 25 
(446) (376) ` 
-97 —485 14 1.44 
(447) (377) 
1543* 1207* 2.13 2.06 
(573) (483) 
129* -83 88 2.54 
(60) (51) 
10587* 6084* 2.45 1.23 
(3551) (2993) 
12231* 1527 2.65 35 
(3917) (3302) 
28124* — 1068 2.46 ` 1.73 
(5722) * (4824) 
518 —454 38 1.33 
(3054) (2574) 
—1532 1925 01 59 
(2827) (2384) 
i5141 17864 
.312 .507 
259 259 


a Standard errors in parentheses. Coefficients significant at .05 are marked with an asterisk. 


aspects are’ more important than the factors 
conceptually measured by the gifts variable. 


Some further insight into the mediating role - 


‘that parental home value and parental gifts play 
can be gained by examining the correlations 
among the parental variables and a simple 
standardized regression. The correlation of pa- 
rental income and gifts is higher for blacks than 
whites (b: .26; w: .10) as is the correlation of 
gifts and child’s home value (b: .25; w: .05). 
While the correlation of parental income and 
parental home value is high for both groups, it 
is somewhat higher for blacks (b: .61; w: .45); 
parental home value has roughly similar cor- 


relations with child’s home value for whites ` 
.13; w: .20). The correlation - 


and blacks (b: 
between parental income and child’s home 
value is about equal (b: .23; w: .20); and the 


, 


correlation of gifts and parental home value is 
close to zero for both (b: .05; w: .01). 

The results of a standardized regression, re- 
gressing child’s home value on parental in- 
come, gifts, and parental home value, reflect 
the same pattern as the larger model presented. 
With three predictors, parents’ income remains 
significant at the .05 level (b: .17; w: .13); gifts 
is large and significant for blacks, but not sig- 
nificant for whites (b: :20; w: .04); and parental 
home value is large and significant for whites, 
but not for blacks (b: .02; w: .15). 

In the home value equations, variables | 
measuring years as a separate household and 
years as an owner were included to adjust for 
the effects these variables would be expected 
to have on equity, but they also offer interest- 
ing substantive interpretations. For whites, 
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number of years as an owner increases equity 
and reduces mortgage in' the way one might 
expect with an amortizing mortgage. 

Results for blacks are somewhat more com- 
plex. First, equity is not significantly larger for 
those who have owned longer, though mort- 
gages are smaller. The stability of equity might 
represent a period effect or it might reflect lack 
of growth in- value of the homes owned by 
these families. The mean value of the houses 
owned by black households in 1980 was 
slightly more than $30,000, suggesting many of 
these units are old or in poor condition. Equity 
is higher, however, for those households that 
have been independent, longer, possibly sug- 
gesting that the greater number of years as an 
independent household has allowed greater 
saving for a down payment that is reflected in 
equity. 


DISCUSSION 


The findings will be discussed separately by 
race because they are different and the white 
results are clearer. Among whites, the effect of 
parental income on home value is mediated by 
parental home value. An important issue is 
whether parental: home value measures the 
child’s expectations or is a proxy for parental 
wealth or income. The data presented here 
can’t answer that question since expectations 
are not directly measured, but indirect evi- 
dence points to the conclusion that parental 
home value may measure expectations or 
aspirations: The effect of parental home value 
is net of parental income and gifts, implying 
that parental home value does not measure di- 
rect aid, though, as noted earlier, the gift mea- 
sure excludes some important types of parental 
aid. Two-thirds of the effect of parental home 
value among whites is through mortgage level. 
The size of the effect is not overwhelming and 
should not be overinterpreted, but if parental 
home value represented an unmeasured 
transfer, it is reasonable to expect it would 
have a large effect in the equity equation. 
The findings in the ownership equations are 
also consistent with the argument that parental 
housing status does not measure a direct 
transfer since.parental income and the level of 
parental gifts have no effect on ownership. The 
-effect of parental ownership is large, however. 
Taken together, these arguments suggest that 
the effect of parental home value reflects a 
socialization process in which the child’s stan- 
dard of living as an adolescent in his- or her 
parents’ home affects the child’s expectations 
concerning the proper or appropriate standard 
of living. This interpretation must remain ten- 
tative until direct measures are available. 
Parental status is important for blacks, but 
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the conditions under which this is true and the 
mechanisms by which parental status is trans- 
mitted are not very clear. The effect of parental 
home ownership varies over time in its effect 
on child’s home ownership. This is an impor- 
tant reminder that housing patterns of blacks 
reflect restricted opportunities as well as indi- 
vidual characteristics. Among owners, paren- 
tal income has a large effect on home value; 
however, the nature of the mediating variable 
is not as clear. Gift level is a mediator, but 
there is strong evidence that it is a proxy for 
some other characteristic of family relations 
that is not measured. While variance explained 
is greater for blacks, the measures used in this 
research do not provide a complete account of 
the ways parents aid their children. Sample 
size is also an important issue since there are 
relatively few black owner cases. 

The findings presented have implications for 
age stratification and the relations between 
generations in two areas: the link between age 
and socioeconomic stratification; and possible 
reasons for the observed race difference in the 
mechanism used to influence children. For 
both blacks and whites, the nature of actual 
housing attainments depends on parental 
status. To the degree this relation results from 
the process proposed by Easterlin (1980), there 
is not one definition of “appropriate” adult at- 
tainment in housing, but many, depending on 
parental status. It is no surprise that patterns of 
transition to adulthood vary by social class 
(e.g., Hogan, 1982), but the present finding 
suggests some of the richness of the linkage 
between age and socioeconomic stratification. 
Not only do definitions of adult status vary by 
social class, but many attainments that define 
adult status are also socioeconomic attain- 
ments. The mechanisms that produce the re- 
lationship between parents’ and child’s levels 
of socioeconomic attainment may have dif- 
ferent implications for family relations between 
generations. As noted in the introduction, the 
two mechanisms examined here imply different 
patterns of family relations leading to housing 
attainments: continued dependence in the case 
of gifts; and the effects of past influence in the 
case of socialization. 

Closely related is the question of why there 
are race differences in the primary mechanism 
used. This is a particularly compelling question 
since there is widespread belief that many 
white as well as black higher-income parents 
do help their children buy homes. However, 
the question for this research is whether those 
without ‘such aid purchase lower-value homes. 
Houses and mortgages are generally readily 
available to whites, and the 1970s was a period 
of decline’ in the real cost of home owning 
(Diamond, 1980). Some white parents may give 
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direct aid and others may be willing to, but 
perhaps aid was not needed to ensure appro- 
priate housing for children, at least during t this 
period. The use of direct aid by higher-income 
black parents may result from the more limited 
availability of homes and mortgages. If so, dis- 
. crimination in housing markets may result in 
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rect strategy may be necessary to maintain 
family status across generations. More gener- 
ally, the pattern of relations between genera- 
tions may be specific to the particular institu- 
tional area, such as housing, because such re- 
lationships are responses’to the external envi- 
ronment as well as a reflection of general fam- 





differences in family relations-since a more di- ily dynamics. 
Appendix: Means and Standard Deviations* 

Whites Blacks 
Variable ‘ All Respondents _ Owners All Respondents Owners 
Parents’ Income £ 24.49 (19.72) 24.38 (18.79) - 9,87 (11.51) 11.27 (13.27) 
Total Income . > 19.30 (12.19) 25. 24 (11.91) 12.23 (10.92) —_.20.28 (13.31) 
Marital Status 70 (.45) 91 (.28) 46 (.50) $3 (.37) 
Age in 1968 14.98 (4.74) 16.56 (4.79) 14.87 (5.07) - 17.33 (5.46) 
Number of Children -95 ' (1.08) . 1.28 (1.22) 1.22 (1.22) 1.60 (1.25) 
Education 13.11 (2.25) 13.32 (2.22) 12.05 (1.94) 12.59 (1.89) 
Years in own HH 641 (3. 35) 7.71 (2.95) 5.79 (3.40) 7.38 (3.04) 
Years Owner 3.61 (2.78) — 3.32 (2.72) 
Parents’ Children l. 1.52 {1. 62) 1.48 (1.62) 2.71 ` (2.40) 2.49 (2.28) 
% Receiving Gifts .34 (.48) .29 (.46) 31 (.46) .26 (.44) 
Nonzero Gifts? 2.41 (3.72) 2.77 (4.38) 1.31 (2.50) 1.91 (3.21) 
Parents’ House Value‘ 40.80 (34.34) 39.72 (30.57) 15.64 (19. 65) ' 18.87 (19.60) 
Hazard Rate x .29 (.23) om 42 (.27) 
Parents’ Ownership Rate - .82 (.38) 85 (35 .57 (.49) .71 (46) 
Own HH before 1974 .51 (50) 67 (47 43 (.49) .60 (.49) 
South - 25 (43) 25 (43) >- .52 (.50) .59  (.49) 
North Central : .32 (47) 35 = (.47) .26 (44) .22 (.42) 
West -18 = (.38) .18 (.38) 08 (.27) 04 (.18) 
City >500,000 ` .28 = (.45) .25 (.43) ~ .42 (49) .41 (.49) 
City 100--499,999 .26 (.44) 26 = (.44) -26 (44) .18  (.38) 


2 Dollar variables expressed in thousands. Standard deviations in parentheses. l 
” The gifts variable in Tables 1 through 3 is gift value for all cases. : 


€ Includes all cases. 
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DEPENDENCE, POLITICAL EXCLUSION, AND GOVERNMENT 
REPRESSION: SOME CROSS Sa TIONAL EVIDENCE* 


MICHAEL re 


Kirk R. Waa 


_ Memphis State University 


We examine the hypotheses, derived from the dependency/world-system literature, 
that the degree of penetration of peripheral countries by foreign capital contributes 
to the formal exclusion of nonelite political participation and to the greater frequency 
with which governments actively repress opposition. Analysis of cross-national data 
from the 1960s and 1970s provides only weak support for the first hypothesis. 
Further, no direct effects of dependence on repression are found. However, political 
‘exclusion has a significant positive effect on our measure of government repression, 
and this leaves open the possibility that dependence increases the repressive activity 
‘of governments indirectly, through its effect on political exclusion. We discuss these 
results in light of Bollen’s (1983) recent findings, and we point out an apparent 
paradox which future esearch must address. 


Research on structural chahge'at the societal 
level has been transformed over the last fifteen 
years in response to the dependency/world- 


system perspective. Developed in Latin’ 


America by scholars such as Andre Gunder 
Frank and Henrique Cardoso, and in the U.S. 


by Immanual Wallerstein, this perspective in- 


volves a fundamental attack on the assumption 
that structural change within any one country 
or region can be adequately understood apart 
from thé processes which involve local actors 
(e.g., firms; social classes, governments) in the 
encompassing world political economy. Sub- 
sequent cross-national research has shown that 
to the extent countries are subordinated in the 
world-system through various relations of de- 
pendence, several problems of development 
will be exacerbated. These include slow eco- 
nomic growth (cf. Bornschier et al., 
creased levels of income inequality (cf. Rubin- 
son, 1976), and distorted labor-force structure 


(cf. Fiala, 1983). Although well grounded’ 


theoretically, the consequences of dependence 
on national political characteristics have un- 
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1978), in-, 


fortunately been neglected i in the comparative 
“research. An exception is Bollen’s (1983) re- 
cent work, in which he derives and tests the 
hypothesis that the peripheral position of 
countries in the world-system prevents the 
emergence of democratic political systems. His 
findings support this hypothesis; but they leave 
open related questions, some of which we ad- 
dress here. 

Specifically, what characteristics of political 
systems are likely to be influenced by depen- 
dence? We focus on two: the extent to which 
political systems formally exclude widespread 
participation in decision making, and the fre- 
quency with which political regimes overtly 
repress political opposition through various ` 
sanctioning activities. We also ask whether the 
degree of dependence accounts for variation 
among noncore countries in the extent to 
which they are politically exclusive and overtly 
repressive. That is,'in contrast to Bollen’s re- 
search which dealt with the effects of noncore 
(i.e., peripheral and’ semiperipheral) position in 
the world-system, we ask whether the mech- 
anisms which generate and reproduce the pe- 
ripheral positions of countries in the system 
(i.e., specific forms of dependence) signifi- 
cantly influence the level of political exclusion 
and the frequency of government sanctioning 
among noncore countries. 


THEORETICAL DEVELOPMENT - 


The dependency/world-system perspective 
entails the argument that countries are periph- 


‘eralized when they become integrated into the 


world division of labor. This occurs because 
the incorporation process involves exploitation 


of peripheral areas by interests organized in the 


dominant core of the world-system. Once in- 
corporated into the system, peripheral “‘loca- 
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tion” is maintained by various forms of depen- 
dence, including investment by foreign, multi- 
national corporations in peripheral countries, 
the extension of foreign aid from core to pe- 
ripheral countries, and exploitative patterns of 
foreign trade between these two sets of 
countries—in short, ‘unequal exchange.” 
Proponents of this perspective maintain that 
the consequences for all but a small elite in 
peripheral countries are invariably deliterious. 
Economic stagnation, increased inequality, 
and elite political dominance, for example, are 

. regarded as concomitants of dependence. 
Comparative research has supported many 
of these claims, but relatively little systematic 
research has been conducted on the effect of 
dependence on national politics. This is un- 
fortunate because the dependency/world-sys- 
tem perspective certainly addresses itself to 
aspects of this relationship (Rosen, 1974; 
Jackson-et al., 1978; Kerbo, 1978). The argu- 
ment need not be highly abstract. The elite who 
are enriched by the penetration of foreign cap- 
ital have an interest in assuring the security and 
` profitability of that capital. Important ways 
these interests are pursued include promoting 
political structures which exclude opposition 
to elite interests and supporting repressive re- 
gimes which. will impose negative sanctions 
when opposition is organized. One of the fun- 
damental theoretical characteristics of periph- 
eralized countries is that nonelites are more 


blatantly and severely coerced there than in the ` 


core of the world-system (cf. Chase-Dunn, 
1980/81), and one of the fundamental modern 
mechanisms of peripheralization is penetration 
by foreign capital. We are led, then, to the 
hypotheses that ties of dependence contribute 
directly to political exclusion and to govern: 
ment repression.! 


DATA AND MEASUREMENT .- 


Excépt for investment dependence, we ob- 
tained data for all our variables from the third 
edition of the World Handbook of Political and 
Social Indicators (Taylor and Jodice, 1983). 
Since our theoretical arguments pertain to the 
impact of foreign investment penetration on 
characteristics of national governments, the 
appropriate units of analysis are countries, but 
not all countries. The scope of dependency 


1 See Bollen’s (1983) article for a more elaborate 
discussion of the theoretical relationship between 
dependence and national political characteristics. 
Although we would quibble with many of the specif- 
ics of his explication of the world-system/depen- 
dency paradigm, we agree with his derivation of the 
general hypothesis connecting dependence to anti- 
democratic tendencies of national political systems. 
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theory is limited ‘to the relatively less- 
developed countries of the world. World-. 
system theorists, too, hypothesize deleterious 
effects on countries of the periphery and 
semiperiphery of investment penetration from 
the core. Core countries are essentially the 


‘richer, larger, industrialized countries of the 


world. We have excluded these countries from 
eligibility in our sample.? Limitations on the 
availability of some data further restrict our 
sample size to 72 countries; however, this is a 
rather large sample for cross-national research. 

Government repression is measured by 
negative sanctions imposed by government 
authorities “to neutralize, suppress, or elimi- 
nate.a perceived threat to the security of the 
government, the regime, or the state itself’ 
(Taylor and Jodice, 1983: Ch. 3). In order to 
measure the frequency of conflict in opposition 
to the state, we use the number of protest dem- 
onstrations. Protest demonstrations consist of 
a “non-violent gathering of people organized 
for the announced purpose of protesting 
against a regime, government or one or more of 
its leaders; or against its ideology, policy, in- 
tended policy or lack of policy; or against its 
previous actions or intended actions” (Taylor 
and Jodice, 1983: Ch. 2). The content of both 
the sanctioning acts and protest demon- 
strations is available in Taylor and Jodice. We - 
aggregated these data over two five-year pe- 
riods, 1968-72 and. 1973-77, to produce 
SAN72 and SAN77 (government sanctions) 
and PRO72 and PRO77 (frequency of protests). 
Since the distribution of each of these variables 
is highly skewed, we use logarithmic 
transformations (base 10). 

Political exclusion is measured by Gastil’s 
“political rights” index, values of which are 
presented for countries in the World Hand- 
book. Since 1973 Gastil has conducted a survey 
of civil and political rights among nations in the. 


., world (see Gastil, 1978 for a discussion of the 


methods used). The political rights index is 
intended to estimate the general opportunity 
that citizens have to play a part in determining 


2 The countries we have excluded as core coun- _ 
tries are Canada, United States, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, France, West Germany, 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom, Soviet Union, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Japan. This differs somewhat from the list of 
core countries developed by Snyder and Kick (1979) 
mainly in not including some of the poorer countries 
of Western Europe (e.g:, Spain and Portugal) and 
some richer small industrialized countries (e.g., 
Luxembourg and Iceland). Some of these countries 
may have been in the core at some time in the past, 
but most world-system theorists would certainly 
agree that they have descended to (or remained in) 
the semiperiphery by the 1970s. 
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Table 1. Simple Correlations Among the Variables in the Analysis, Variable Means and Standard Deviations 











(n=72) 

A l1. 2 3 by 5 6 7 8 9 
1. POLEX * 100 —.175 4800868 181.331.334.528 444 
2. PEN73 1.00 .330 -.391 -377  -.205 —.182 —.123 -.148 
3. ENERGY 1.00  —.430 035 498 503 561 475 
4. C 1.00 ~.064 —.160, —.245 —.420  —.345 
5. POP 1.00 > 510 506 525 434 
6. SAN72 1.00 797 TS 687 
7. SAN77 1.00 769 864 
8. PRO72 1.00 77 
9. PROT7 1.00 
X. 4.99 643 249 466 402 1B 17 ssi 74 
SD 1.67 49 6l 1.39.  .52 48 54 54 65 


who governs and what laws and policies will be 
enacted and implemented. Gastil’s index 
(POLEX here) is a seven-point scale ranging 
from (1) the highest degree of ‘‘mass” gov- 
ernance (i.e., less-exclusive governing proce- 
dures) to the lowest degree of nonelite rule (7). 
. Thus, the higher the score, the more a nation’s 
political system is characterized by political 
exclusion. 

Level of economic development is measured 
as energy consumption per capita, in coal 
equivalents, 1975 (ENERGY). Total 1975 
population (POP) is included in the analysis in 
order to control for the possible effects of size 
on: the frequencies of government sanctions 


_ imposed and political protests. Both ENERGY- 


- and POP are logarithmically transformed (base 
10) because they are skewed. 

Countries are considered economically de- 
pendent to the extent that their national 
economies have been penetrated by foreign 


capital. Our indicator of investment depen- . 


dence (PEN73) measures the dollar value of 
stock of foreign investments from the sixteen 
countries with membership in the Develop- 
ment Assistance Council of the Organisation 
for Economic Co-Operation and Development 
(OECD, 1975)..These are essentially the more 
developed Western European and North 
American countries and Japan. We use an up- 
dated transformation of this measure 
(Bornschier - and Heintz, 1979), which controls 
for the size of the penetrated country’s econ- 
omy. Zero-order correlations among the vari- 
ables in the analysis are presented in Table 1. 


3 The construction of Bornschier’s indicator of 
. foreign capital penetration is as follows: 


total value of stocks 
of foreign investments 


/ total energy mems / 
x total population 

Io this construction, the total stock of foreign direct 

investment is weighted by a country’s total energy 


PEN73 = 100 





ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS 


Our theoretical argument can be summarized 
in two hypotheses. The first asserts that among 
countries outside the core, more foreign in- 
vestment penetration will be associated with 
greater levels of political exclusion. Previous 
research suggests that even among relatively 
poor countries, levels of economic develop- 
ment will be negatively associated with politi- 
cal exclusion (Bollen, 1979). Since it is well 
known that, cross-sectionally, economic de- . 
velopment and foreign investment are posi- 
tively related, we need to control for the level 
of development (ENERGY). We also control 
for the extent of civil liberties, again using a 
measure developed by Gastil (1978) (CIVIL) 
which covers the same time period as POLEX. 
This variable is coded 1 through 7, with 1 indi- 
cating very extensive civil liberties and 7 indi- 


. cating many restrictions on civil liberties. It is 


included primarily as a proxy for other variable 
characteristics of the political.system which 
are likely to influence political exclusion and 
possibly confound the effect of PEN73 on 
POLEX. Gastil (1978:7) points out, moreover, 
that high levels of political exclusion are un- 
likely to be found in political systems with rel- 
atively extensive civil liberties. When civil 


` liberties are widespread, excluded groups are 


more likely to demand political rights. Fur- 
thermore, they are more likely to be successful 


. in their demands.. Controlling for level of de- 


velopment and extent of civil liberties should 
allow us to obtain an estimate of the effects of 
investment penetration on political exclusion 
which is independent of many of the. socioeco- 
nomic and political factors which devel- 
opmentalists or modernization theorists would 
regard as important determinants of political 
exclusion (cf. Lipset, 1963). ` 






consumption (a proxy for total capital stock, -ma 
penetrated country) and total population ( xyfos F a 
the levels of capital intepsivity of the iy ; 


country’s economy). af 44 
i hy 
lyu.. G 
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Table 2. OLS. (Eq. 1} and 2SLS (Eqs. 2-5) Estimates of the Five Specified Equations* 














E 





- (196) 


OLS: ; 
Eq. 1° -743 
2 SLS: ` 
Eq. 2 130 1.046* .077* 
= (.168) (036) 
Eq. 3 473 1.194* —.070* 
(.387) (.027) 
Eq. 4 —.412 .570* .040* 
(.149)  (.022) 
Eq. 5 , 217 .065* —.045 
(.026) (.029) 


Intercept SAN77 PRO77 POLEX PEN73 


—.051 


ENERGY CIVIL POP SAN72 PRO72 





.762* —.A78*  1.061* 
(162) (074) 

059 .025 

(.091) (.109) 
—.114 —.122 
(.178) (.210) 

~.003 086 091 —.308* 

(.070) . (.070) (.070) (.122) ` 
~.022 —.059 .  ,394* 

COT) —_(.108) (.106) (.192) 





a Standard errors are in parentheses below the unstandardized coefficients. 


> The adjusted R? for Equation 1 is .801. \ 


* Indicates statistical significance to at least the .05 level, one-tailed. 


The first hypothesis, then, is tested by es-. 
timating an equation (eq. 1 in Table 2) in which 
POLEX is regressed on PEN 73 and these two 
control variables. The results are reported in 
Table 2, and they support our first hypothesis: 


Wher the level of foreign investment is greater . 


in noncore countries, their political systems 
tend to be more exclusive. It is also of interest 
to note that even though the analysis is re- 

- stricted to relatively less-developed countries 
there is a negative effect of economic devel- 
opment on political exclusion; that is, coun- 
tries at higher levels of development are less 
exclusive. This is consistent with Bollen’s 
(1979) earlier research on democracy and eco- 
nomic development. 

We now turn to our second hypothesis—that 
foreign investment penetration increases gov- 
ernment repression in noncore countries. We 
test this hypothesis using two-stage least 
squares regression (2SLS), based on a pair of 
simultaneous equations with the measures of 
government repression and protest demon- 


strations, SAN77 and PRO77, identified as en- * 


dogenous variables. The reason is that previ- 


ous studies of government repression and’ 


political conflict have found this relationship to 
be simultaneous (cf. Hibbs, 1973). The 2SLS 
estimation procedure allows us to estimate the 
effect of PEN73 on SAN77 independently of 
the simultaneous effects of government sanc- 
tioning and opposition conflict. We also esti- 
mate the independent effect of POLEX on 
SAN77. This allows us to determine whether 
investment penetration. has an indirect effect 
on government sanctioning through its positive 
effect on political exclusion (see eq. 1). We 
expect that the effect of POLEX on SAN77 
will be positive because exclusive political 
systems are likely to have few legal obstacles 
to active repression. Moreover, those excluded 
from the political process are likely to be vul- 
nerable targets for government sanctions. 


The two-equation simultaneous system was 
exactly identified by excluding PEN73 from 
the protest equation and ENERGY from the 
sanction equation. Table 2 shows the results of 
estimating these equations (eq. 2 and eq. 3). 
Although presented, we do not discuss the es- 
timates of the protest equation in detail be- 
cause they are not central to our theoretical 
argument. Given our hypothesis, the most 
striking finding is that the expected positive 
effect of penetration on government sanction- 
ing does not hold. Investment penetration ap- 
pears to have no bearing on the frequency of 
repressive activity initiated by governments. 
This is directly contrary to what our interpre- 
tation of the dependency argument asserts. 
Nonetheless, POLEX has the expected posi- 
tive effect on government sanctioning, which 
suggests that in political systems where politi- 
cal rights are more circumscribed, gov- 
emments tend to be more repressive. This 
finding also suggests that although investment 
dependence has no direct effect on sanction- 
ing, it may operate indirectly through its posi- 


` tive effect on political exclusion.‘ Finally, as 


expected, the effect of PRO77 is positive and 
Statistically significant; and, in turn, SAN77 


_has a positive and statistically significant effect 
- on PRO77. This indicates that in our sample 


there is a significant simultaneous relationship 


4 Four noncore countries, Cameroon, Togo, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Saudi Arabia are coded as 
having had no sanctioning activity between 1972 and 
1977. These were the only countries for which this is 
true. Regarding this suspiciously, we excluded them 
from the sample. This made little difference, how- 
ever, in the results actually obtained. The estimated 
effect of POLEX in equation 2 was marginally 


- smaller and the t-value very slightly reduced when 


the cases were included, but the probability level of 
the estimate remained well within .05, one-tailed. 
Thus whether these cases are excluded or not, the 
interpretation of the findings remains unchanged. 


DEPENDENCE AND GOVERNMENT REPRESSION 


between level of opposition conflict and gov- 
ernment sanctioning. 

On the basis of these findings we re- 
estimated equations 2 and 3 using different as- 
sumptions to identify the simultaneous model. 
Specifically, we added lagged endogenous 
variables, SAN72 and PRO72, to their respec- 
tive equations, producing equations 4 and 5. 
This not only provides a more rigorous test of 
our théoretical model but allows us to add 
PEN73 to the protest equation. It is reasonable 
to do this because investment penetration may 
indirectly escalate government repression 
through its possible effect on the incidence of 
conflict by those in opposition to the govern- 
ment. It has already been shown that opposi- 
tion conflict has a positive effect on sanction- 
ing activity (eq. 2). The results of estimating 
these new equations are shown in Table 2. 
Both of the lagged endogenous variables have 
the anticipated positive and statistically signifi- 
cant effects. However, the effect of PEN73 is 
not statistically significant in the protest equa- 
tion, as is the case in the sanction equation as 
well. We are left, therefore, with the possibility 

` that foreign investment penetration has only an 
indirect effect on the frequency of government 


sanctioning through its positive effect on . 


political exclusion (i.e., POLEX). Any conclu- 
sions about this set of relationships must be 
tempered, however, because the effect of 
POLEX on SAN77 is marginally significant 
(t-statistic = 1.771, p = .05, one-tailed test). 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


We began our analysis with the hypotheses 
that greater foreign investment penetration in 
noncore countries would increase the in- 
stitutionalized restrictions on political partici- 
pation as well as the incidence of government 
repression. These hypotheses seemed to follow 
easily from the dependency/world-system lit- 
erature which has been accumulating in recent 
years. The results of our analysis, however, 
are rather mixed. Specifically, no evidence was 
found that investment penetration has a direct 


effect on the ‘repressive activity of national ` 


governments. Yet investment dependence was 
found to have a direct positive effect on the 
level of political exclusion, and higher levels of 
exclusion were found to be associated with a 
greater incidence of government repression. 


Thus, investment dependence appears to be. 


linked, through its effects on political exclu- 
sion, only indirectly to the repressive activity 
of governments. -< : 

While these results require us to modify our 
theorizing about the connections between de- 
pendence, political exclusion, and government 
repression, overall they are consistent with the 
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dependency/world-system perspective. 
Nonetheless, they should be viewed cautiously 
for at least two reasons. First, the possible 
indirect effect of investment dependence on 
repressive activity hinges on a weak and barely 
significant effect of political exclusion, the 
mediating variable, on sanctioning activity. 
When the lagged dependent variable was in- 
cluded in the equation (eq. 4), the magnitude of 
the coefficient and the t-value decreased. 
Many, therefore, might regard this finding with 
suspicion. Second, questions can be raised 
about the stability of the estimated effect of 
investment penetration on political exclusion. 
When we estimated equation 1 excluding civil 
liberties as a‘control variable, investment pen- 
etration no longer had a significant effect on 


_ political exclusion. This was not just a matter 


of the standard error of the estimate becoming 
inflated when CIVIL was excluded; the pa- 
rameter estimate itself was reduced to near 
zero and, in fact, became negative. While we 
maintain that there are good reasons for in- 
cluding civil liberties in the equation, not the 
least of which is to reduce the likelihood of 
Omitted variable bias, the instability of the es- 
timate remains a problematic issue.“ 

The ambiguous nature of our findings would 
force us toward a more critical consideration of 
the theoretical perspective which guided the 
formulation of our hypotheses were it not for 
Bolien’s (1983) recent analysis. He found that 
position in the world-system is an important 
determinant of the democratic character of na- 
tional governments. More specifically, periph- 
eral and semiperipheral nations tended to have 
nondemocratic governments, while those in 
the core tended to be more, democratic. The 
effects of world-system position, furthermore, 
were substantial in magnitude, held when the 
level of economic development was controlled, 
and were relatively stable across random sub- 
samples of his full sample of countries. In 
short, Bollen’s findings were consistent with 
many of the arguments which can be gleaned 
from the dependency/world-system literature 
concerning the nature of political systems in 
the three zones of the world-economy. 

At one level our findings are paradoxical in 
light of Bollen’s work. They are so to the ex- 
tent his findings strongly support the same line 
of theorizing that-our findings only weakly 
support. There is an element of paradox be- 
cause penetration by foreign capital of periph- 


5 However, when a different measure of depen- 
dence, export partner concentration 1970-74, was 
substituted for PEN73 in equation 1, it behaved in 
much the same manner (b = .017, 8.e..of b = .006) in 
spite of not being highly correlated with PEN73 (r = 
.28). 
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eral areas is thought to constitute one of the 
primary vehicles through which peripheral po- 
sition in the world-system is reproduced..To 
the extent regions are dependent upon foreign 
capital, their position at the “bottom” of the 
international division of labor is maintained. 
The theoretical arguments and findings of the 
dependency literature in particular would lead 
one to expect that the degree of foreign capital 
pénetration makes a difference: countries 
which are more heavily penetrated are more 
likely to be characterized by social relations, 
broadly speaking, which are exploitative of the 
“masses” to the benefit of the elite. Indeed this 
general pattern has been supported by the re- 
search on dependence and inequality in the 
distribution of economic power, and we be- 
lieve the same pattern should hold for the re- 
lationship between dependence and the distri- 
bution of political power, that is, exclusion and 
repression. 

Of course there are many reasons why our 
findings may not complement Bollen’s. Among 
them are methodological issues pertaining to 
differences in measurement, differences in 
samples, and so on. But one possible substan- 
tive explanation is worth mentioning. Perhaps 
we need to distinguish between generative pro- 
cesses and reproductive processes (cf. Rus- 
tow, 1970). The anti-democratic character of 
some peripheral countries may reflect the ves- 
tiges of historical processes which have ceased 
to operate. It is possible that world-system 
processes helped to generate specific class re- 
lations within countries, including undemo- 
cratic patterns of elite rule. It is also possible 
that oncé in place these patterns gained au- 
tonomy from the processes which generated 
them. If this is true, it would account for the 
apparent paradox. Bollen’s findings may: re- 
flect the generative effects of peripheralization 
in the world-economy, and our findings may 
indicate that once generated, patterns of re- 
pression and political exclusion become sub- 
ject to the dynamics of class relations and poli- 
tics operating more’ exclusively at the local 
level. In any case, the apparent paradox is a 
critical issue for future theory and research 
bearing on the dependency/world-system per- 
spective. 
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chapter now covers female crime. 


. instructors Maniel i 
aa, 





482 . 
with Tests + 





Int ing their text around con- Also by Haskell and Yablonsky 
trol , Arnold and Brun t Juvenile Delinquency 
provide a strong, consistent theoretical Third Edition 

for their in-depth analysis of ` 


h f SHETE AIF 543 pages * paper ° Instructórs Manual 
delinquen and juvenile justice. Other i 
theories are identified and explained. r 
Numerous case studies and data 
acquired firsthand from delinquents 
illustrate key points and provide the 
most accurate picture of misconduct- 
available. Chapter outlines and sum- 
maries, key terms, and study questions 
plus activity and research suggestions 
promote learning. . 


The Third Edition of this popular text pro- 
vides up-to-date materialon the juvenile 
court system, influences of the family and 
the educational system on delinquency, 
and changes in patterns of drug use. 

Also included is expanded coverage of 
diversion and restitution programs, status 
offenses, female offenders, and the femi- 


nist viewpoint on delinquency. 
Crime and Crimi Crime and Delinquency 
. : Third Edition 
n 780 * cloth + Instructors Manual 
Martin R. Haskell i orl — 
Lewis Yablons 


California State University, Northridge 


672 pages * œ Instructors Manual Peter A 
with Tests « 1983 | eee oe 
Presenting an accurate, balanced view N 

of the complete ran pie ii aie a ` 
ican society, Haskell and Yablonsky’s segje øN 

Third Editon broadens coverage of Houghton Mifflin Compa 


upper-class crime. Discussion of political 
crime includes extensive analysis of the 
ABSCAM cases. Also provided are a new 
chapter on computer crime, recent cases 
on rate crime, and new information . 
on the Mafia. l 


1800 So, Batavia Ave., Geneva, TL 60134 i 
Pennington-Hopewell Rd., , NJ 08525 
Caloris Ave. Pab Alto, 94304 
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“MCGRAW-HILL 
SOCIOLOGY TEXTS 
ORTH LOOKING 


INTO 


College Division 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N.Y. 10020 


Henslin-Light: 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
1983, 608 pages, (0-07-037836-3) 


Stewart: 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN 
MODERN AMERICA, Third 
Edition 

1983, 432 pages, (0-07-061427-x) 
Kerbo: 

SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AND 
INEQUALITY: Class Conflict In 
the United States 

1983, 494 pages, (0-07-034176-1) 


Kurtz, 

INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL 
STATISTICS 

1983, 368 pages, (0-07-035676-9) 





SOCIOLOGY, sixth Edition 
PAUL B. HORTON and CHESTER L. 
HUNT, both P-ofessors Emeritus, Westem 
Michigan University 
1984, 556 Ao COIRA 2) 
Test Bank (0 ), Instructors 
Resource Va PERE TE Study 
Guide and Source Book by Bruce J. Cohen 
0-07-030446-7), Study Disk™ 

in its sith edition, this leading introductory 
text presents a well-written, comprehensive ov- 
erview of the basic principles, concepts, and 
descrip 
a wealth of new and updated information, the 
sixth edition continues to teach students to ob- 
serve and analyze social facts objectively and 
scientifically. 


SOCIOLOGY 

RICHARD T. SCHAEFER, Westem Illinois 
University 

1983, 624 pages, (0-07-055065-4) 
Instructor's Resource Manual (0-07-055067-0), 
Students’ Guide with Readings (0-07- 
055066-2), Test Bank (0-07-055068-9), 
Study Disk™: (0-07-055069-7) 

This book Is a balanced, comprehensive intro- 


duction to the discipline. A combination of fea-- 


tures makes it a truly distinctive text: solid 
scholarship; current research; clear, lively writ- 
ing; and excellent integration of concepts and 
theorles with vivid, contemporary examples. 


Other fine texts 
to consider... 


< 
< 


tive materials of sociology. Containing’ 


CRIMINOLOGY 

ROBERT L. BONN, Jomm Jay College of 
Criminal Justice, CUNY 

1984, 512 pages (tent.), (0-07-006457-1) 
Instructor's Manual (0-07-006458-X), Study 
Guide (0-07-003066-9) 

Here’s a new text with a unique topical orga- 
nization covering all the ae areas of cri- 
minology. Five major topics are systematically 
discussed: criminal acts, criminal offenders, the 
victims of crime, the social contexts of crime, 
and the criminal justice system. Crime is pre- 
sented in its social and historical context to 
show that it Is a distinctly social phenomenon. 


EXPLAINING CRIME, Third Edition 
GWYNN NETTLER, Professor Emeritus, The 
University of Alberta 

1984, 448 pa ae {tent.), (0-07-046313-1) 
Instructor's Manual (0-07-046314-X) 

This text addresses the three major issues of 
criminology—-definition, measurement, and 
explanation. The new third edition incorporates 
the most recent modem, historical and inter- 
national data to answer perennial questions 
about crime, 


CHILD WELFARE: POLICIES 


AND PRACTICE, Third Edition 
LELA B. COSTIN, The University of Illinois 
Schoo! of Social Work; and CHARLES A 
RAPP, The University of Kansas School of 
Social Welfare 
1984, 480 pages (tent.), (0-07-013244-5) 
Instructor's Manual (0-07-013245-3) 
Avaliable in a new third edition, this leading 
book examines the history of child welfare, rel- 
evant societal institutions, and debates of what 
is “right” for children. Offering an accurate and 
comprehensive overview of child welfare, the 
third edition covers the most recent devel 
ments in the field, and includes more material 
on adolescents. 





Across the 
curriculum... 


with texts 
from 

St. Martin’s 
Press 


DEVIANT BEHAVIOR 


A Text-Reader in the Sociology 
of Deviance 


Second Edition 


DELOS H. KELLY, California State 
University, Los Angeles _ 


The Second Edition of Deviant 
Behavior brings together 55 articles 
that explore the ramifications of devi- 
ance for both the Individual and soci- 
ety. The readings represent a careful 
balance of classic and contemporary 
work, and also reflect a wide range of 
sociological theorles. The text has 
been thoroughly revised for this edi- 
tion: more than half of the selections 
are new, Including articles on such cur- 
rent topics as spouse battering, heroin 
addicts, police corruption, hit men, 

- and road-hustlers. Substantial part 
Introductions by Professor Kelly place 
the articles within the framework of 
the topic being considered. , 
Paperbound. 906 pages (probable). 
February 1984 


THE ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL 
SCIENTIFIC THINKING 


Third Edition 
KENNETH R. HOOVER, University of 
Wisconsin—Parkside 


A clear, concise introduction to the 
research process specifically geared to 
the social sclences, this classic volume 
explains the fundamental vocabulary, 
concepts, and objectives of social scl 
entific thought. This Third Edition 
includes a new Chapter 5, “Measuring 
Variables and Relationships,” which 
comprises the discussion of measure- 
ment formerly found In Chapter 4 and 
a new section on regression analysis. 
-Paperbound. 199 pages 

Just published © 


ey 


SPORT IN 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 
An-Anthology 


Second Edition ` 
D. STANLEY EITZEN, Colorado State 
University 


The new edition of this best-selling 
reader retains the objective approach ~ 
and careful balance of scholarly and 
popular articles that characterized the 
first edition, but offers a completely 
fresh selection of readings: all but five 
of the 38 articles are new to this. edi- 
tion. Two of the sections are new— 
those on violence and sport and sport 
and the mass media~—and new read- 
ings in other sections relate sport to ' 
Important aspects of contemporary 
society, Including education, politics, ~ 
racism, sexism, and economics. 
Paperbound. 480 pages Sees 
January 1984 





To request a complimentary examina- 
tion copy of any of these titles, please 
write us on your college letterhead 
specifying the title of your course, 
present text, and approximate enroll- 
ment. Send your request to: 


F 175 Fifth Aven 


AN IMPORTANT NEW JOURNAL FOR SOCIOLOGISTS 


Food & karasi 


Explorations in the History and Culture of Human Nourishment 


Editors: 
Steven L., Kaplan . i 
Department of History, Cornel ERN 
New York 

„and 
Jean-Louis Flandrin : 
Maison des Sciences de l'Homme, Paris 


his unique new journal will explore 

the powerful but often subtle ways 

in which food has shaped and con- 
tinues to shape, our lives socially, econom- 
ically, politically, mentally and morally. By 
reflecting on the impact food has had 


historically and culturally, Food & Foodways . 


will show that food is as much a social as a 
biological matter. 


Because food is a pervasive social 
phenomenon, it cannot be approached by 
_ any one discipline. The founding editors 
and advisors of Food & Foodways are 
anthropologists, sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, ethnobotanists, economists, histor- 
ians, nutritionists and literary critics, The 
journal wil publish 


and engaging dialogue, 
debate and exchange. Q 


Mee ire 


Sample papers: 

Toward a History of Taste 

State-Making, Political Légitimation, and 
Food In Early Modern Europe 

Jewish Attitudes Toward Fermented 
Foods and the Problems of Identity ` 


- Can Food Habits be Modified? 
.Akcohol and Sociability During 


Industrialization 


_ Comparative Perspectives on Famine 


Control and Relief 
Food and Aging. 


Subscription Information: 

Volume 1, Na 1 to be published Fall 1984 

Subscription rates: institutional — $80 
personal — $40 

(Note: Personal subscription rates are 


` available only to those whose organiza- 


tions already subscribe.) 
ISSN: 0740 9710 
Free sample copy available upon request 


Call for Papers 

The editors welcome the submission of all 
original articles pertaining to the historical 
and cultural aspects of food. The max- 
imum preferred length of manuscripts is 
30 double-spaced pages. Manuscripts 
should be sent to elther of the editors 
(Steven L. Kaplan, Department of History, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 14853, 
USA, or Jean-Louis Flandrin, Malson des 
Sciences de l'Homme, 54, Boulevard 
Raspall, 75006 Paris, France). Style sheets 
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Landmarks in the 
development of Psyehiatry 


The Psychosocial | 
| Matrix of Psychiatry 


MICHAEL SHEPHERD, recipient of the 1983 Rema 
Lapotse Mental Health Epidemiology Award 
Over the past ten years the dominant trends in psycholog- 
ical medicine have consisted of changes. in outlook and 
approach, rather than in any major scientific advances. At 
the same time, there has been a widespread acceptance of 
the size and importance of mental illness in the community 
at large, an awareness of the fact that mental disease is toc 
large a public health issue to be left to psychiatrists alone. 
- Consequently, the epidemiology approach has come into 
its own, and psychiatry is seen to be closely embedded in 
the social matrix within which it is practised. _ 

Professor Shepherd here illustrates the importance of the 
social perspective in psychiatry, its impact throughout the 
history of psychiatry, and in psychiatry as it is developing 


A Study of Medical Psychology in Early 19th-Century Britain 
MICHAEL DONNELLY 
Managing the Mind is a fascinating account of the historical 
background to modern psychiatry and psychology. Using an 
approach that owes much to the great thinker, Michael 
Foucault, the author draws on British sources from the early 
nineteenth century to reconstruct a decisive period when 
psychological techniques were developed for “managing the 
mind,” not only for the treatment of mental disorders, but 
also m shaping early schools of applied psychology. 
Reconstructing the conditions in which the new medical 
, psychology emerged, the book charts the development of 
separate asylums for the insane, which provided the first 
sites for psychological medicine. 
$19.95 cloth 


A Tavistock 


sth Me thue n, Inc. 
alt 


Sth century which is 
accepted vipers Pia is the first time 
seminal pieces of his work have been 
translated into English. The main emphasis 


“is to explain the true of such 


con as “psychic of mankind,” 
iaae ideas,” and tok ideas” as ° 
tools of conce classification. 

272 pp. $32. 


Social Idealism and the 


A critique of the social idealist case 


roe nea cae 


the influential positions of Max 
Weber, ese Habermans, Thomas 


Presents the case, within a sociological 
framework, that fathers and mothers are 
equally able to care for children from birth 
onwards, Contends that a new role for 
fathers ts fundamental to chan: 

Ausralan psychology proies 

Australian professor who says 
the Impetus ok came fromt per- 


300 pe ene In 780 Pe $1998 


5 South Union Street 
Lawrence MA 01843 





Outstanding Sociology Texts . . . 


Now Available! 
SEXUAL INTERACTIONS 


Elizabeth Rice Allgeier, 

Bowling Green State University 

A. R. Allgeier, Clinical Director, 

Wood County Mental Health Clinic 

1984 Cloth 632 pages 

Study Guide / Instructor’s Guide / Film Policy | 

Sexual Interactions takes a unique approach to the subject 
of human sexuality by integrating the biological, social, 
cultural, psychological, and personal elements of sexual 
behavior and by showing how they interrelate. Written 
by two well-known scholars in the area of sex research, Sexual Interactions is professional in its 
rigor and scholarship, yet personal and accessible to students. 


New for 1984! ; 
SOCIAL WELFARE INSTITUTION 
An Introduction 
Fourth Edition 
Ronald C. Federico, lona College 
. 1984 Cloth 304 pages est. 
Instructor’s Guide 
The Social Welfare Institution provides students with the fundamentals for understanding the struc- 
ture and scope of the social welfare institution in society. The new Fourth Edition carefully inte- 
grates the biological, psychological, social structural, and cultural factors that affect social welfare as 
a social institution and as a profession. 


MARRIAGE AND THE SYSTEMS OF SOCIETY 








FAMILY An Introduction to Social Science 
Marcia Lasswell, Third Edition 

California State Polytechnic University, Pomona Manuel G. Mendoza and Vince Napoli, 
Thomas E.Lasswell, = both of Miami-Dade College. 

University of Southern California . 1982 Paper 746 pages 

1982 Cloth 558 pages “ef Instructor's Guide / Study Guide 


Test Item File / Study Guide 


Written by two wellAnown and highly respected RESEARCH METHODS IN 


marital, family, and child therapists, this text 5 

takes a functional life-cycle approach to the SOCIAL WORK 

study of marriage and the family. Special An Introduction j 
- emphasis is given to helping students under- Charles R. Atherton and David L. Klemmack, 

stand BE AS experiences a both of the University of Alabama 

marriage, alternatives to marriage, dbear- 

ing, family plnniag Guldreating taraly roles. oo ee 

and love and marriage in the later years. . a 

D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 

For details or sample copies, call ae) College Division 

us toll free: 800-225-1388 3 : 125 Spring Street 

In Massachusetts, call collect: HEATH ‘Lexington, MA 02173 

617-863-1948 oo . 





from D. C. Heath 


RANDOM HOUSE, 
ALFRED A. KN OPF — 





Commitment . 
to Sociology... 
| ce 
A Commitment 
to Fine 


: Sociology Texts... 


And a commitment to 
Today’s Technology. 


Random House/Alfred A. Knopf 


Ld 








are proud to offer you a new software 
program for your Apple ll microcomputer 
available for Spring, 1984: COMPUTER- 
IZED ACTIVITIES IN SOCIOLOGY. These 
four simulations have been designed to 
serve as supplements to any Random 
House Introductory sociology text and 
provide Individual Instruction in socloiog- 

ical principles, dynamics, and research 


methods. Emphasis is placed on exten- 
slve use of the unlque graphic and in- 
teractive capabilities of the mlicrocom- 
puter to facilitate the learning and ap- 


' plication of sociological concepts and - 


processes that are more difficult to teach 
using traditional methods of Instruction. 

Developed by Professor Ronald An- 
derson, a sociologist and professional 
software programmer from the Univer- 





SOCIOLOGY: HUMAN SOCIETY, 4/e 
Melvin L. DeFleur, University of Miami (Florida) 
William D’ Antonio, Executive Director of the American Sociological Association 


Lois DeFleur, washington State University 


This highly successful and respected introductory sociology text has been praised as 
one of the most solid texts available. Concrete, student centered examples make the text 
more interesting and meaningful to students. ‘'Tools of Sociology’’ boxed inserts 
show how quantitative methods are used. A new series of boxed inserts entitled 
‘Practice of Sociology’ introduces students to a variety of occupations that 


sociologists can successfully enter. 


Study Guide provides behavioral objectives, self-review questions, exercises and 
comprehension questions, plus research projects. Instructor’s Manual includes 
classroom exercises and a bibliography of books and flims. Test Items contain 


approximately 1500 questions. 


January 1984/608 pp/Order Codes: Text 33742-5; Instructor’s Manual 33932-0; ; Study 


Guide 33934-7; Test Items 33933-9 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY, 2K e. 


Michael Bassis, University of Wisconsin-Parkside 


Richard Gelles, University of Rhode Island 


Ann Levine 


The prepublication reviews speak for themselves eee 
"The revised edition Is a major improvement over the current edition. Specifically; the 
new edition makes sociology Interesting. The language is bright; the cadence is 


smoother and more current.” 


Waiter ‘Dean, Community College of Baltimore 


"| find that Bassis’ reliance on and use. of everyday reality will hit close to home with 
the students | teach. In general | like Bassis from the outset: from his discussion of 
common sense to the inclusion of Durkheim's study. | don't know of a better method of 


presenting Ideas.” 


Willlam Seay, Northwest Mississippi Junior College 


Let Bassis, Gelles, and Levine’s new paperback edition of 
INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY, 2/e speak to your students with 
© more sociological analysis, a strengthened historical perspective, and many 
new topics for a comprehensive overview of the field. 

@a free study guide, packaged with the text for a more complete learning 


experience. 


@ low price: the text and study guide together cost far less than most hardcover 


texts alone. 


February, 1984/608 pages paperbound/order code #32948 


sity of Minnesota, the four activities in- 
clude: 

@ Social Facts and Social Indicators 

@ Value Measurement 

@ A Lifecourse Simulation 

@ Exercise in Social Power i 
Each activity runs approximately twenty 
minutes in length, depending on .the 
* speed In which the individual student is 
able to answer the questions and master 
the material. 


sociology text, 





COMPUTERIZED ACTIVITIES IN SO- 
CIOLOGY will be avallable gratis upon 
adoption of one hundred copies of a Ran- 
dom House/Alfred A. Knopf irtroductory 
including those by 
DeFleur et.al, Bassis et al, and Light 
and Keller. For more information about 
this program, please write to Heidi Udell, 


- Random House, College Division, 201 E. 


50th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022. 


+ 
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RANDOM HOUSE__ 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
Also new for 1984... 


THE DISCOVERY OF SOCIETY, 3/e 
Randall Collins ang Michael Makowsky 
This small classic, now in a new edition, provides a lively and dramatic 
representation of the most interesting ideas in sociology. The major i 
American and European theorists are set against the background of the 
political and social issues of their times. 
January 1984/288 pp. paperbound/Order Code 33153-2 


‘THE CHILD AND SOCIETY, 4/e 


Frederick Elkin, York University 

Gerald Handel, the city College and Graduate Center, City University of New York 
_ This standard text in socialization is now available in a new edition. 
The authors have added sections on ‘Outcomes of Socialization” and 
“Socialization of Sexuality.” , 

January 1984/320 pp. paperbound/Order Code 33276-8 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY, 3/e 


James W. Vander Zanden, Ohio State University 

Using a lively, student-directed format and approach, SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY covers the key topics In social psychology and relates 
them to contemporary issues and students’ own lives. 
August 1983/576 pp. hardbound/Order Codes: Text 33020-X; Instructor’ S 
Teşt File 33778-6- 


LABELING WOMEN DEVIANT: 
GENDER, STIGMA’, AND SOCIAL CONTROL 
Edwin M. Schur, New York University ` 
This new extensive study of women and deviance goes beyond 
women and crime to include a wide range of issues such as obesity and 


anorexia, rape and battering. 
January 1984/320 pp. ‘paperbound/Order Code 33246-6 ` 


DRUGS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY, 2/e- 


Erich Goode, State University of New York at Stony Brook l 
Substantially revised and updated, thls highly praised book has 
become the standard text for the sociology of drug use. It has been 
regularly used as a supplement for courses in deviant behavior, 

criminology, and social problems.. 
January 1984/272 pp. paperbound/Order Code: 33408-6 








SOCIOLOGICAL 


THEORY 


George Ritzer, University of ’ 
Maryland 


1983/512 pages hardbound/Order 
Code: 32516-8 


CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIOLOGICAL 


THEORY 


George Ritzer, University of 
Maryland 


1983/350 pages hardbound/Order 
Code: 32816-7 


MARRIAGE AND 


FAMILY TODAY, 3/e 
Keith Melville 


_1983/512 pages hardbound/Order 
Code: 33002-1/33217-2 (IM) 


AMERICAN 
MINORITY 


RELATIONS, 4/e 


James W. Vander Zanden, 
, Ohio State University 


1982/528 pages hardbound/Order 
Code: 32954-6/33220-2 (IM) 


MEDICAL 


SOCIOLOGY: PATIENTS, 


` PROVIDERS, AND POLICIES 
Emily Mumford, university of 
Colorado 5 
1983/576 pages hardbound/Order 
Code: 32217-7 


Backlist titles _ 
of current interest. 





SOCIAL WELFARE IN 
WESTERN SOCIETY 
Gerald Handel, the City University 
of New York 

1982/345 pages hardbound/Order 
Code: 32213-4 


‘URBAN PROBLEMS 
IN SOCIOLOGICAL 


PERSPECTIVE 

Thomas R. Shannon, Radford 
University 

1983/289 pages paperboundOrder 
Come: 33423-X 


SOCIOLOGY, 3/e 
Donald Light, Jr., College of 
Medicine and Dentistry of New Jersey 
Suzanne Keller, Princeton 
University 

1982/5767 pages hardbound/Order 


. Code: 32600 


SOCIETY TODAY, 4/e 
Norman Goodman, SUNY, Stony ` 
Brook a 

T. Marx, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


1982/576 pages hardbound/Order 
Code: 32550-8 


For examination coples, write to: 
Random House, Inc. 

400 Hahn Road 

Westminster, MD 21157. 
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The Chosen People 


in America 
A Study in Jewish Religious ideology 


By Arnold M. Eisen 

What does ft mean to be’a Jew in 
America? Arnold M.-Elsen analyzes the 
attempts of American Jewish thinkers to 
edapt the notion of chosenness to the 
context of the new country. He traces the 
rainterpretations of “second-generation” 
American Jews (1930-55) and examines 
the “third generation” (1955 to present). 


$17.50 í i 
Our Gang 


Jewish Crime and the New York Jewish 
Community, 1900-1940 

By Jenna Weissman Joselit — 

The Lower East Side of New York— 
between 1900 and 1940 one of the largest 
Jawish communities In the world—has 
produced Its share of both saints and 
sinners. Jenna Joselit traces the origins, 
nature, patterns, location, and impact of 
Jewish crime, when it was inextricably 
bound up with the East Side community 
as a whole. 


$19.95 cloth $9.95 paper 
We’ve All Got Scars 


What Boys and Girls Learn 

in Elementary School 

By Raphaela Best 

Foreword by Jessie Bernard 

It shows how, at the hands of a system 
run by caring adults, little girls become 
second-class citizens and little boys 
become victims of a macho tradition. 


$12.96 


Sex Roles, Family and 
Community in Turkey 

Edited by Çiğdem Kagitc¢lbasi 

Focusing on Turkish society at the ; 
grassroots level, the contributors to this 
volume look at family structure, sex 
roles, the changing urban and rural 


. communities, and family and social 


problems. 
$25.00 cloth $12.95 paper 


Sharing the Same Bowl | 


A Socloeconomic History of Women 


` and Class in Accra, Ghana 


By Claire C. Robertson 

Robertson argues that gender has come 
to replace age as the primary ascriptive 
means of determining socioeconomic 
status In Africa. She examines changes ` 
tn the organization of trade, residence, 
marriage, Inheritance, fertility, education, 
and support of dependents. i 


$22.50 


General Interest: 


Computer Literacy 
The Basic Concepts and Language 


By John V. Lombardi 

A shor, clear introduction to the world of 
computer technology. Everything from 
how the machine itself works to how to 
buy one is covered In this useful book. 
By the time you reach the last chapter, 
you will be computer literate. 


$12.95 cloth $5.95 paper 


Available at bookstores, or send $1.50 postage and handling for first book, 
50¢ for each additional book, to order from Publisher. 


Indiana University Press 


Tenth and Morton Streets Bloomington, Indiana 47405 








‘THE SURPRISING FINDINGS OF AN IN DEPTH INVESTIGATION OF NINE 
RELIGIOUS CULTS AND HUMAN POTENTIAL GROUPS (MOONIES, SCIENTOL- 


OGY, est, (AND OTHERS). 


ORDER DIRECT **% 


` The groups’ philosophies, theologies, 


Ric 


SEARCHING nuosarcne Pro. 


The Investigation included structured Interviews by Dr. 
Mosatche with more than 100 present and former members 
of the organizations and participation In many: of the 
groups’ activities: tape recording or taking coplous notes. 


work activities, and sexual lifestyles 
lyzed and evaluated. Recrulting prac- 
tices, brainwashing, getting out, 
deprogramming, and family reactions 
are explored. Overall the author pre- 


-membership duties, 


are described, ana- 


—_ 


sents a social and psychological į 


analysis of the organizations and 
their members and offers profiles of 
the individuals who are most likely to 
be attracted to the movements. 


A aver the hathar. s 
Mosa s College o chology 
is Sanne a at ‘the oil of ome Vincent 


in Naw York. Her r ed works Include “The | 
Psychol of 


mad which appeared as 


a} 
oe chaptar nanan and Culture: Exploring the 


hattan College Pross, 1979). 


OR FROM ANY BOOKSTORE © INSTITUTIONS ALSO FROM BAKER & TAYLOR, BRODART, OR ANY WHOLESALER 
STRAVON Educational Press « 845 Third Ave.,:N.Y., N.Y. 10022 


RUTGERS=«AW 


We are pleased to announce that 

MATHEMATICAL CRIMINOLOGY 

by David Greenberg 

is the recipient of the prestigious 1983 Distinguished Scholar 

Award of the American Sociological Association. We are proud 
to have been the publisher of this important book. 


y 


: 448 pages, $32.50 


A RD 





Rutgers University Press, 30 College Ave., New Brunswick, NJ 08903 


RUTGERS#PR 
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The Reconstruction of Patriotism 
EDUCATION FOR CIVIC CONSCIOUSNESS 


Morris Janowitz - 

In this trenchant social and political analysis, Janowitz fiatisely comes to grips 
with a subject that other scholars have avoided: patriotism. By this word he does 
not mean a simplistic, old-fashioned xenophobia. He argues rather for a major 
improvement in civic education to bring about a new civic consciousness, a self- 
critical and enlightened sense of nationalism appropriate to a highly interdependent: 
world community. 
Cloth $22.50 -220 pages 


‘ 


Experience and Enlight tenment 
SOCIALIZATION FOR CULTURAL CHANGE 
IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SCOTLAND 


Charles Camic 


Offering a new approach to the sociology of knowledge, Camic presents a collective 
biography of the members of the Scottish Enlightenment—David Hume, Adam 
Smith, Adam Ferguson, John Millar, and William Robertson—which demonstrates 
the decisive role of family, educational, and professional experiences in the 
emergence of new beliefs and values. “Camic has achieved the improbable: a new, 
systematic, and cogent interpretation of the Scottish Enlightenment.” — 

Robert K. Merton, Columbia University 

Cloth $25.00 304 pages 


Alfred Schutz 

AN INTELLECTUAL BIOGRAPHY 

Helmut R. Wagner 

Wagner traces the development of Schutz’s ideas through his lifetime and within 
the cultural and intellectual milieus of two continents, providing a coherent and 
incisive grasp of Schutz’s thought as a whole. 


Heritage of Sociology series 
Cloth $28.00 368 pages 


Auguste Comte and Positivism 

THE ESSENTIAL WRITINGS 

Edited by Gertrud Lenzer 

“Gertrud Lenzer is to be congratulated for combining the standard with the less 
well known works of Comte, thereby giving a full and intellectually faithful . 
representation of his thought. . . . [This] volume will go far in establishing Comte’s 
relevance for contemporary social science.” —Neil J. Smelser, University of 
California, Berkeley 

Paper $15.00 570 pages 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5801 South Ellis Avenue Chicago, IL 60637 
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acclaimed 
Introductory 
text... 


_ Highly successful in its first year, this introductory text 
presents a complete overview of classic and contemporary 
research and.theory, while answering the needs of today's . 





r students by citing examples from everyday life. The authors 
LITTLE, _ include a discussion of gender roles in the context of social- 
; ization plus an entire chapter on gender and age differen- 
BROWN tiation. A unique chapter-ending feature, “Sociologists at 
oe .' Work,” offers profiles of professionals in careers outside aca- 
AND so, demia. An extensive appendix geared directly to the stu- 
COMP. ANY dent describes sources of information for careers in the 
aa field. Part-ending readings and a lavish four-color illustra- 
College Division/ tion program supplement the text’s lucid prose. 
34 Beacon Street, 1983/cloth/c. 624 pages/illustrated/with Study Cues 


Boston, MA 02106 |. Instructors Manual, and Test Bank 
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NEW 
FOR 1984 


A major 
contribution 
to the field of 


social problems. 





AMERICA’S PROBLEMS 
Social Issues and Public Foley: 


Elliott Currie 
Jerome Skolnick 


Written by two renowned teacher/scholars, , 
this important new text offers a research-based, 
policy-oriented approach to the complex social . 
issues of contemporary America. In a uniquely 
integrated manner, the authors examine the 
various problems of American systems and 
institutions. All the requisite topics are cov- 
ered in impeccably clear, nearly jargon-free 
prose. Abundant up-to-date references, well- 
-designed tables and figures, eye-catching boxes 
and intriguing examples help provide the 


COMPANY essential information students need to address 





today’s problems. 
College Division: doth/c. 624 pages/illustrated/ 
34 Beacon Street, with Instructor's Manual ; 
Boston, MA 02106 . Available for examination in March 


Richard T. Schaefer 


. Updated to reflect the most current statistics 
available, this second edition examines race 
relations in the United States and abroad. A 
separate chapter is devoted to each racial and 
ethnic group, with more coverage given to 
Asian minorities, Haitians, Cubans, and 
Indochinese. Special sections focus on such 
student-interest topics as Vietnamese refugees, 
illegal immigration and the Mormons. 
cloth/c. 514 pages/illustrated/ 

with Instructor's Manual 

Now available for examination 
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Hugh D. Bartow 
IMITROBUCTION 
Fit ORGi TINA OO GY 4 
- Third Edition 





INTRODUCTION 
TO CRIMINOLOGY 
Third Edition 

Hugh D. Barlow 


Retaining the descriptive focus of its ear- 

lier editions, this well-written text provides 
detailed coverage of theory and method in 
criminology, crime and criminal offenders, 
and criminal justice. A new chapter discusses 
theoretical and research advances while other 
timely new materials focus on computer crime, 
victim compensation, juvenile detention, and 
female crime. 

cloth/c. 550 pages/illustrated/ 

with Instructor's Manual 

Now available for exammation 





CAMBRIDGE 


Social Inequali 
and Class y 


Radicalism in 
-France and Britain 


DUNCAN GALLIE 

Examining in depth the nature and 
sources of class radicalism in France and 
Britain, Duncan Gallie takes issue with 
some of the’major current theories of 
class consciousness and class action. He 
draws on data from both detailed case 
studies and wider national surveys to 
show that the conflict of interests be- 
tween classes within different capitalist 
societies can lead to sharply diverging 
working-class attitudes toward class in- 
equality. Cloth $3950 Paper $14.95 


Pandoras Box 

A Sociological Analysis 

of Scientists’ Discourse - 

G. NIGEL GILBERT 

AND MICHAEL MULKAY 

In an innovative and controversial ap- 

iao to the sociology of science, Gil- 
ert and Mulkay argue that scientists’ 

accounts of their actions are so dependent 

on context that they cannot reliably be 

used for the sociological study of science 

and that, instead, it is more useful to ana- 

lyze scientists’ discourse. They use em- 

pirical material from the discourse of 

British and American scientists to show 

how different degrees of “consensus” can 

be ascribed to the same group of scien- 


tists at a given moment through the’ 


application of standard interpretive tech- 
niques. 


Cloth about $2995 Paper about $9.95 ” 


‘Trafficking in 


Drug Users 

Professional Exchange Networks 

in the Control of Deviance 

JAMES R. BENIGER 

Taking as an example the emergence of 
the “drug problem” in America in the late 
1960s, this book examines the way in 
which the complex network of organiza- 
tions and professions required for the 


control of social deviance coordinates - 


their activities, and how they respond to ` 
a sudden widespread increase in that de- 
viance. The author shows that in the case 
of the drug problem, as various rewards 


—such as salary raises, media exposure, 


enhanced status—came to accrue to the 
new social concern, many drug special- 
ists gained an increasing stake in the very 


. deviance they were professionally 


charged to control. 
Cloth about $34.50 Paper about $11.95- 


British Racial 


urse 
A Study of British Political 
Discourse about Race and 
Race-Related Matters 
FRANK REEVES 
This book identifies a central feature of 
British political life: the ability to justify 
racially discriminatory behavior without 
recourse to explicitly racist language. It 
describes British racial ideology as it is 
practically experienced in the form of 
olitical discourse—as exemplified in 
niamentary debate—and contributes 
toward a theoretical understanding of the 
relationship of racial ideology to social 
structure as a whole, particularly to inter- 
and intra-class divisions. ' 
About $34.50 


Order from your bookstore or call our Customer Service department 
1-800-431-1580 (outside New York State and Canada). MasterCard or Visa accepted. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 32 East 57 Street, New York, New York 10022 
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` New college texts for 
sociology —Spring 1984 : 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS: 

Issues and Solutions i 

Charles Zastrow, University of Wisconsin-Whitewater: 

Lee H. Bowker, Indiana State University of Pennsylvania 
STUDENT STUDY GUIDE/TEACHER'S MANUAL/TEST BANK 

February 1984/0-8304-1051-1 

HUMAN SEXUALITY IN PERSPECTIVE 


Richard A. Maier, Loyola University of Chicago 


TEACHER’S MANUAL/TEST BANK 
_ Available now! /0-8304-1059-7 


- OPPRESSION: A Socio-History of 


Black-White Relations in America | 
Jonathan H. Turner, University of California, Riverside; 
Royce Singleton, Holy Cross; David Musick, ey 
of Northern Golorado 


March 1984 /0-8304-1074-0 l y 
Watch for future sociology textbooks from these and other outstand- 
ing sociologists: Randall Collins, Leonard Beeghley, J. Michael 
Brooks, Frank Hagan, Linton Freeman. Consulting editor for the 
Nelson-Hall Sociology Series: Jonathan H. Tarner. — . 

_. Write for your Copies today. Provide course title, enrollment, and 
decision deadline. Examination copies will be sent only on your 


fara Nelson-Hall Publishers 
I11N. Canal, Chicago 60606 
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JOURNAL OF 
HEALTH & SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


(Leonard I. Pearlin, Editor) 


(Quarterly—ISSN 0022-1465) 


JHSB publishes reports of empirical studies, theoretical anal- 
yses, and synthesizing reviews that employ a sociological per- 


spective to clarify aspects of social life bearing on human health. 


and illness, both physical and mental. Its scope includes studies 
of the organizations, institutions, and occupations devoted to 


health services, as well as studies of the behavior of actual and 


potential recipients of these services. 


Recent issues contain reports on: 


© Class and Psychological Vulnerability Among Women: The Significance of Social 
Support and Personal Control, R. Jay Turner and Samuel Noh 


© Life Stress, Social Support, and Emotional Disequilibrium in Complications of . 


Pregnancy: A Prospective, Multivariate Study, Jane S. Norbeck and Virginia 
Peterson Tilden’ 

© Development of Attitudes About Sharing Decision-Making: A Comparison of 
Medical and Surgical Residents, John M. Eisenberg, Deborah S. Kitz, and 
Ross A. Webber 


@ Trends in the Relationship Between Sex and Attempted Suicide, Ronald C. 
Kessler.and James A. McRae, Jr. - 

@ The Effect of Contextual Factors on Psychiatrists’ Perception of Illness: A Case 
Study, Jesse Simon and Jack Zusman 

` @ Does Marriage Have Positive Effects on the Psychological Well-Being of the 

‘Individual? Walter R. Gove, Michael Hughes, and Carolyn Briggs Style 


ASA Members, $12 . Non-members, $21 (usyis24 (foreign) 
Institutions, $28 (US)/$31 (foreign) Single issues, $5 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1722 N Street, N.W. © Washington, D.C. 20036 


t 





RARAN NI 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY QUARTERLY 


A Journal of Research and Theory in SocialPsychology 
(formerly SOCIOMETRY) l 
(Peter J. Burke, Editor) 


(Quarterly, ISSN 0190-2725) 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY QUARTERLY publishes papers 
pertaining to the processes and products of social interaction. 
This includes the study of the primary relations of individuals 
to one another, or to groups, collectivities, or institutions, and 
also the study of intra-individual processes insofar as they 
substantially influence, or are influenced by, social forces. 
. Genuinely interdisciplinary in the presentation of works by ` 
both sociologists and psychologists. . 


Recent issues have dealt with: 


Determinants of Self. Esteem Ano Labeled Adolescents-Suaan F. Stager, 
Laurie Chassin and Richard David Young 


Effects of Moods on Thoughts About Helping, Attraction and Information 
Acquisition—Margaret S. Clark and Barbara A. Waddell 


Cooptation and Threats as “Divide and Rule” Tactics—Edward J. Lawler 
The Racial Context of Black Self-Esteem—Neal Krause 


Romantic Involvement and Social Network Involcement—Malcolm R. Parks, 
Charlotte M. Stan and Leona L. Eggert 


` Beyond the Looking-Glass Self: Social Structure and Efficacy-Based Self- 
Esteem—Viktor Gecas and Michael Schwalbe 


Situational Determinants of Causal Attributions: The Case of Working 
Mothers—Susan D. Holloway and Bruce Fuller « 


ASA Members, $12 Non-members, $21 (US)/$24 (foreign) 
Institutions, $28 (US)/$31 (foreign) . Single issues, $5 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1722 N Street, N.W. ` 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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~ NEW From F.E. Peacock Publishers, Inc. 


ESSENTIALS OF SOCIOLOGY 

Third edition 

By Leonard Broom, Australian National University and 
University of California, Santa Barbara; 

Philip Selznick, University of California, Berkeley; and 

Dorothy H. Broom, Australian National University 





This is the text that has set the standard by which others are measured. In this 
new edition, entirely reset and redesigned, will be found the same near- flawless 
writing, close attention to sociological principles, the famous adaptations 
(including new ones), and excellent organization of meine mellecting 
contemporary concerns in sociology. 

This brief yet complete text facilitates the use of eae iemeaaty materiale It 
is a sound, solid treatment of essentials of sociology from authors of great 
ability and experience and from a publisher who cares about the dissipline, 

Please write for a first press copy. 

Instructor's Manual and Study Guide Available 
December 1983/c.270 pages/paper 


WORK AND SOCIETY 
An Introduction to Industrial Sociology 
By Curt Tausky, University of Massachusetts 









This compact book provides a brief yet comprehensive study of the current 
work scene and its historical origins. 

Guiding the choice of content was the question of what materials would be 
most useful to the beginning student of work-life. In addition to conventional 
topics such as participation, occupations, labor law, unions, job mobility, and 
job satisfaction, the text also gives an historical overview, presents atheoretical 
framework, and examines the consequences of egocentrism. 

December 1983/c.150 pages/paper 













. F.E. Peacock Publishers, Inc. 
Itasca, IL 60143 312-773-1155. 
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STRUCTURAL INERTIA AND ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE* 


MICHAEL T. HANNAN 
Stanford University 


. JOHN FREEMAN ' 
University of California, Berkeley 


Theory and research on’ organization-environment relations from a population 
ecology perspective have been based on the assumption that inertial pressures on 
structure are strong. This paper attempts to clarify the meaning of structural inertia 

and to derive propositions about structural inertia from an explicit evolutionary 
model. The- proposed theory treats high levels of structural inertia as a consequence 

of a selection process rather than as a precondition for selection. It also considers £ 
how the strength of inertial forces varies with age, size, and complexity. 

} 


Most prominent organization theories ex- 
plain variability in organizational charac- 
teristics, that is, diversity, through reference to 
the history of adaptations by individual organi- 
zations, Earlier (Hannan and Freeman, 1977), 
we challenged this view and argued that-adap- 
tation of organizational structures to envi- 
ronments occurs principally at the population 
level, with forms of organization replacing 
each other as conditions change. This initial 
statement of population ecology theory rested 
on a number of simplifying assumptions. A 
major one was the premise that individual or- 
ganizations are subject to strong inertial forces, 

‘that is, that they seldom succeeded in making 
; radical changes in strategy and structure in the 
face of environmental threats. 

How- strong are inertial forces on organi- 
zational structure? This question is substan- 
tively interesting in its own right. It is also 
strategically important, because the claim that 
adaptation theories of organizational change 
should be supplemented by population ecology 
theories depends partly on these nera forces 
being strong. i 

Many popularized discussions. of evolution 
suggest that selection processes invariably 
. favor adaptable forms of life. In fact the theory 
of evolution makes no such claim, as we made 
clear earlier (Hannan and Freeman, 1977; 
Freeman and Hannan, 1983). This paper goes 
beyond our earlier theory in acknowledging 
that organizational changes of some kinds 
occur frequently and that organizations some- 
times even manage to make radical changes in 
strategies and structures. Nevertheless, we 


* Direct all correspondence to: Michael T. Han- 
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Stanford, CA 94305. 
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argue that selection processes tend to favor 
organizations whose structures are difficult to 


- change. That is, we claim that high levels of 


structural inertia in organizational populations’ 
can be explained as an outcome of an 
ecological-evolutionary process. 

In addition to deriving structural inertia as a 


. consequence of a selection process, this paper 
. explores some of the details of inertial forces 


on organizational structure. It considers how 
inertial forces vary over the life cycle, with 
organizational size, and with complexity, and 
suggests some specific models for these de- 
pendencies. 


BACKGROUND 


Our earlier formulation of an ecological theory 
of organizational change pointed to a variety of 
constraints on structural change, in organi- 
zations: 


... for wide classes of organizations there 
are very strong inertial pressures on 
structure arising ‘from both internal ar- 
rangements (for example, internal politics) 
and from the environment. (for example, 
public legitimation of organizational ac- 
tivity). To claim otherwise is to ignore the 
most obvious feature of organizational life. 
,(Hannan and Freeman, 1977:957) 


Some of the factors that generate structural 
inertia are internal ‘to organizations: these in- 
clude sunk costs in plant, equipment, and per- 
sonnel, the dynamics of political coalitions, 
and the tendency for precedents to become 
normative. standards. Others are external. 
There are legal and other barriers to entry and 
exit from realms of activity. Exchange rela- 
tions with other organizations constitute an in- 
vestment that is not written off lightly. Finally, 
attempting radical structural change often 
threatens legitimacy; the loss of institutional 
support may be devastating. 

We continue to believe that inertial prés-_ 
sures on most features of organaron 
“149, 
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structure are quite strong—much stronger than. 


most theorists acknowledge. Moreover, the 
assumption that organizations rarely make 
fundamental changes successfully has proven 
to be a useful strategic simplification. It has 
allowed a rich and evocative set of ecological 
theories and models to be applied to the prob- 
lem of changes in organizational form over time 
(see, e.g., Brittain and Freeman, 1980; Carroll, 
1983; Carroll and Delacroix, 1982; Freeman, 
1982; Freeman and Hannan, 1983; Freeman et 
al., 1983). 

However, the claim that organizational 
structures rarely change is the subject of dis- 
pute. March (1981:563) summarizes his review 
of research on organizational changé by as- 
serting: 
` Organizations are continually changing, 
_ routinely, easily; and responsively, but 

change within organizations cannot be arbit- 
rarily controlled . .. What most reports on 
implementation indicate .'. . is not that or- 
ganizations are rigid and inflexible, but that 
they are impressively imaginative. 


The contemporary literature contains at least 
three broad points of view on organizational 
change. Population ecology theory holds that 
most of the variability in organizational 
structures comes about through the creation of 
new organizations and organizational forms 
and the replacement of old ones (Hannan and 
Freeman, 1977; Freeman and Hannan, 1983; 
McKelvey, 1982). A second view, which might 
be called rational adaptation theory, proposes 
that organizational variability reflects designed 
changes in strategy and structure of individual 
organizations in response to environmental 
changes, threats, and opportunities. There are 
numerous variants of this perspective which 
differ widely on other dimensions. Contin- 
gency theories emphasize structural changes 
that match organizational structures to 
technology-environment pairs (Thompson, 
1967; Lawrence and Lorsch, 1967). Resource- 
dependence theories emphasize structural 
changes that neutralize sources of envi- 
ronmental uncertainty (Pfeffer and Salancik, 


1978). An institutionally oriented version of ` 


this perspective holds that organizational 
structures are rationally adapted to prevailing, 
normatively endorsed modes of organizing 
(Meyer and Rowan, 1977; DiMaggio and Pow- 
ell, 1983). Marxist theories of organization 
typically assert that organizational structures 
are rational solutions for capitalist owners to 
the problem of maintaining control over labor 
(Edwards, 1979; Burawoy, 1979). The third 
broad perspective, which might be called ran- 
dom transformation theory, claims that organi- 
zations change their structures mainly in re- 
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sponse to endogenous processes, but that such- 
changes are only loosely coupled with the de= 
sires of organizational, leaders ‘and with the 
demands.and threats of environments (March 
and Olsen, 1976; March, 1982; Weick, 1976). 

Progress in explaining organizational diver- 
sity and change requires understanding both 
the nature of organizational change and the 
degree to which it can be planned and con- 
trolled. Here we concentrate mainly on the 
first issue: does most of the observed variabil- 
ity in organizational features reflect changes in | 
existing organizations, whether planned or not, 
or does it reflect changes in populations with 
relatively inert organization’ replacing each 
other? In other words, does change in major 
features of organizations over time reflect 
mainly ‘adaptation or. selection and replace- 
ment? 

The selection and ` sanitation perspéctives 
are so different that it is hard to’ believe that 
they are talking about the same things. Scott 
(1981:204) claims that they are not: ~ 


. . . the natural selection perspective seems 
to us to be particularly useful in focusing 
attention on the core features of organi- 
zations, explaining the life chances of 
smaller and more numerous organizations, 
and accounting for changes in organizational 
forms over the long run. By contrast the 
rational selection or resource dependency 
approach emphasizes the more peripheral 
features of organizations, is better applied to 
. larger and more powerful organizations, -and 
stresses changes occurring over shorter. pe- 
riods of time. 


This’ contrast provides a deena point ‘of de- 
parture for an attempt to clarify the conditions 
under which the two perspectives apply. ` 


TRANSFORMATION AND 
REPLACEMENT : 


All accepted theories of biotic evolution share 
the assumption that innovation, the creation of 
new strategies and structures, is random with | 
respect to adaptive value. Innovations are not 
produced because they-are useful; they are just 
produced. If an innovation turns out to en- 
hance life chances, it will be retained and 
spread through the population with high prob- 
ability. In this sense, evolution is blind. How 
can this view be reconciled with the fact that 
human actors devote so much attention to pre- 
dicting the future and to developing strategies 
for coping with expected events? Can social: 
change, like biotic evolution, be blind? 
Almost all evolutionary theories in social 
science claim that social evolution has 
foresight, that it is Lamarckian rather than 
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Darwinian in the sense that human actors learn 
by experience and incorporate learning into 


their behavioral repertoires. (see, e.g., Nelson 


and, Winter, 1982). To the extent: that. learning 
about the past helps future adaptation, - ‘social 
change- is indeed Lamarckian—it transforms 
rather, than Selects. ‘In other words, major 
change processes occur., within behavioral 
units. 

“Even when actors strive ‘to cope: with, iheir 
environments, action may be random with re- 


spect to adaptation as long as the environments . 


are highly uncertain or the connections be- 
tween means and ends are not well understood. 
It is the match between action and- envi- 
ronmental’ outcomes that, must be random on 
the average for- selection models to apply. na 
world of high uncertainty, adaptive efforts by 
individuals may turn out to be essentially ran- 
dom with respect to-future value. a 

‘The realism of Darwinian mechanisms in or- 
ganizational. populations also turns on the de- 
gree to which change. in ‘organizational 
structures can be controlled by those ostensi- 


bly in command. Suppose that individuals learn’ 


to anticipate the future and: adapt ‘strategies 
accordingly and that organizations simply mir- 
ror thè intentions of rational leaders. Then or- 
ganizational adaptations would be largely non- 
random with respect to future. states“ of the 
environment. On the other hand, if March and 
Others are- right, organizational change is 
largely uncontrolled. Then organizations 
staffed by highly rational planners may behave 
essentially randomly with respect to adapta- 
tion. In other words, organizational outcomes 
may be decoupled from individual intentions; 
organizations may. have lives of their.own. In 
` this, case it is not enough to ask whether indi- 
. vidual humans. learn and plan rationally for ari 
uncertain future. One must ask whether orga- 
nizations as collective actors display the same 
capacities. 

The applicability of Darwinian arguments to 
changes in organizational populations thus de- 
pends partly on the tightness of. coupling be- 
tween individual intentions and organizational 
outcomes.. At least two. well-known situations 
generate loose coupling: diversity of interest 
among members and uncertainty about 
means-ends connections. When members of an 
organization -have diverse interests, organi- 
zational outcomes depend heavily,on internal 
politics, on the balance of power among the 
constituencies. In such situations outcomes 
cannot easily be matched rationally to chang- 
ing environments. 


When the connections between means and 


ends are obscure or uncertain, carefully- de- 
signed adaptations may have completely unex- 
pected consequences. Moreover, short-run 
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consequences may often differ greatly from 
long-run consequences. In such cases, it does 
not seem realistic to assume a high degree of 
congruence between isan and outcomes. 

i è 
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To this point we have adopted the’ frame of 
reference of the _existing literature; which asks 
whether organizations learn and adapt to un- 
certain, changing environments; but we think 
this emphasis is misplaced. The most impor- 
tant issues about the applicability of 
evolutionary-ecological theories to organi- 
zations concern the timing of changes. ` 

` Learning and adjusting structure enhances 
the chance of survival only if the speed of 
response is commensurate with the temporal 
patterns of relevant environments. Indeed, the 
worst of all possible worlds is to change 
structure continually-only to find each time 
upon réorganization that the environment has 
already shifted to some new configuration that 
demands yet a different structure. Learning 
and structural inertia must be considered in a 
dynamic . context. Can organizations learn 
about their environments and change 
strategies and structures as quickly as their 
environments change? If the answer is nega- 
tive, replacement or selection arguments are 
potentially applicable. i 

Three things must be known in order to an- 
swer questions about the applicability of selec- 
tion theories to populations of organizations. 
The first issue is the temporal pattern of 
changes in key environments. Are typical 
changes small or large, regular or irregular, 
rapid or slow? The second issue is the speed of 
learning. mechanisms. How long does it take to 
obtain, process, and evaluate information on 
key environments? The third issue is the re- 
sponsiveness of the structure to designed 
changes. How. quickly can an organization be 
reorganized? 

To claim that organizational structures: are 
subject to strong inertial forces is not the same 
as claiming that organizations never change. 
Rather, it means that organizations respond 
relatively slowly to the occurrence of threats 
and opportunities in their environments. 
Therefore, structural inertia must be defined in 
relative and dynamic terms. It refers to com- 
parisons of the typical rates of change of the 
processes identified above. In particular, 
structures of organizations have high inertia 
when the speed of reorganization is much 
lower than’ the rate‘at which environmental 
conditions change. Thus the concept of inertia, 
like fitness, refers to a correspondence be- 
tween the behavioral capabilities of a class of 


. organizations and their environments. 
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Our definition of structural inertia implies 
that a particular class of organizations might 
have high inertia in the context of one envi- 
ronment but not in another. For example, the 
speed of technical change in the semiconductor 
industry has been very high over the past 
twenty years. Firms that would be considered 
remarkably flexible in other industries have not 
been able to reorganize quickly enough to keep 
up with changing technologies. 

One of the most important kinds of threats to 

“the success of extant organizations is the cre- 


ation of new organizations designed specifi- 


cally to take advantage of some new set of 
opportunities. When the costs of building a 
new organization-are low and the expected 
time from initiation to full production is short; 
this kind of threat is intense (unless there are 
legal barriers to the entry of new organi- 
zations). If thé existing organizations cannot 
change their strategies and structures more 
quickly than entrepreneurs can begin new or- 
ganizations, new competitors will have a 
chance to establish footholds. Other things 
being equal, the faster the speed with which 
new organizations can be built, the greater is 
the (relative) inertia of a set of existing 
structures. 

Even such a successful and sidibatanaged 
firm as IBM moves ponderously to take ad- 
vantage of new opportunities. Granted, IBM 
eventually moved into the market for 
minicomputers and microcomputers and ap- 
pears poised to dominate them. Still, the pro- 
tracted period of assessing these markets, 
waiting for technologies to stabilize, and reor- 
ganizing production and marketing operations 
created the opportunity for new firms to be- 
come established. As a-consequence, the 
structure of the computer industry is almost 
certainly different than it would have been had 
IBM been willing and able to move quickly. 
The point is that IBM did change its strategy 
somewhat, but this change took long enough 
that new firms using different strategies and 
structures were able to flourish. ; 


REPRODUCIBILITY, INERTIA, 
AND SELECTION 


As we have emphasized elsewhere, organi- 
zations are special corporate actors. Like other 
corporate actors, they are structures for ac- 
complishing collective action as well as repos- 
itories of corporate resources. Unlike other 
collective actors, organizations receive public 
legitimation and social support as agents for 
accomplishing specific and limited goals. Al- 
though individual members often manipulate 
organizations to serve private goals and orga- 
nizations pursue other goals in addition to their 
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public goals, the basis on which organizations 
mobilize resources initially and gain support 
from society is their claim to accomplish some 
specific set of ends (e.g., making a profit, 
treating the sick, producing basic scientific: re- 
search), 

Creating an organization means mobilizing 
several kinds of scarce resources. Organization 
builders must accumulate capital, commitment 
of potential members, entrepreneurial skills, 
and legitimacy (see-Stinchcombe, 1965). Once 
such resources have been invested in building 
an organizational structure, they are difficult to 
recover. Although one can sell the physical 
assets of a disbanded organization and some- 
times its name, most resources used to build it 
are lost when it is dissolved. Not. only are the 
costs of starting an organization nontrivial, but 
organizations continually use substantial por- 
tions of their resources in maintaining and re- 
producing their structures rather than in per- 
forming collective action. Just as in the case 
of biotic creatures, there is a substantial 
metabolic overhead relative to the amount of 


_ work performed. Thus the creation of a perma- 


nent organization as a solution to a problem of 


collective action is costly compared to other 


alternatives. - 
Why do individuals and other social actors 


_agree to commit scarce resources to such ex- 


pensive solutions to problems of collective ac- 
tion? A number of answers to this question 
have been put forth (see Scott, 1981:135-63, 
for an insightful review). The new institutional 
economics argues that organizations arise to 
fill the gaps created. by market failure (Arrow, 
1974). Williamson’s (1975) influential analysis 
proposes that organizations are more efficient 
than markets in situations.in which economic 
transactions must be completed in the face of 
opportunism, uncertainty, and small-numbers 
bargaining. Although sociologists tend to deny 
that organizations arise mainly in response to 
market failures, they tend to agree that organi- 
zations have special efficiency properties, but 
emphasize their efficiency and effectiveness 
for coordinating complex tasks’ (Blau and 
Scott, 1962; Thompson, 1967). ` 

Although these efficiency arguments are 
plausible, it is not obvious that they are ćor- 
rect. Many detailed accounts of organizational 
processes raise serious doubts that organi- 
zations minimize the costs of completing many 
kinds of transactions. Indeed, there appears to 
be a strong tendency for organizations to be- 
come ends in themselves and to accumulate 
personnel and an elaborate structure far be- 
yond the technical demands of work. 
Moreover, many organizations perform very 
simple tasks that involve low levels of coordi- 
nation. In contrast, collections of skilled work- 
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ers collaborating in ad hoc groups can often 
complete quite complex tasks. From the per- 
spective. of the performance of a single, com- 
plex collective action, it is not obvious that-a 
permanent organization has any technical ad- 
vantage. 

We emphasize different kinds of competen- - 
cies. The first of these is réliability. Organi- 
zations have unusual capacities to produce 
collective products of a given quality re- 
peatedly. In a world of uncertainty, potential 
members, investors, and clients may value re- 
liability of performance more than efficiency. 
That is, rational actors may be willing to pay a 
„high price for the certainty that a given product 
` or service of a certain minimum quality will be | 
available when it is needed. Reliability depends 
on the variance of performance (including its 

timeliness) rather than its average level. 
Organizations have higher levels of reliabil- 
. ity than ad hoc collectives in two senses: one 
cross-sectional and the other temporal. Cross- 
sectional reliability means that an outcome 
. chosen at random from a population of organi- 
zations will have a lower variance than one 
chosen at random from a population of other 


. „kinds of producers: Temporal reliability means 


-the variability over time in the quality (includ-+ 
ing timing of delivery) of an outcome is lower ~ 
for those produced by organizations than for 
those produced by ad hoc groups. Overall, we 
argue that the distinctive competence of orga- 
nizations is the capacity to generate collective 
actions with relatively small variance in qual- 
ity. 

Organizations have a second property that 
gives them an advantage in the modern world: 
accountability. The spread of general norms of 
rationality in the modern world (Weber, 1968) 
and a variety of internal and external con- 
tingencies demand that organizations be able to 
account rationally for their actions. This means 
both that they must be able to document how 
resources have been used and to'reconstruct 
the sequences of organizational decisions, 
rules, and ‘actions that produced particular out- . 
comes. It does not necessarily mean that orga- 
nizations must tell the truth to their members 
and to the public about how resources were 
used or how some debacle came about. What 
matters is that organizations can make inter- 
nally consistent arguments that appropriate 
rules and procedures existed to reproduce ra- 
tional allocations of resources and appropriate 
organizational actions. 

Norms of procedural rationality are perva- 
sive in the modern world. Organizational 
legitimacy, in the sense of high probability that 
powerful collective actors will endorse an or- 
ganization’s actions (Stinchcombe, 1968), de- 
pends on ostensible conformity to these norms. 
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Coleman (1974) has argued that corporate ac- 
tors favor other corporate actors over individ- 
uals. We add that corporate actors especially 
favor other corporate actors that give signals of 
procedural rationality and accountability. 
Testing for accountability is especially. in- 
tense‘during organization building, the process 
of initial resource mobilization. Potential 
members, want assurance that their invest- 
ments of time and commitment will not be 
wasted. When membership involves an em- 
ployment‘ relation, potential members often 
want guarantees that careers within the organi- 
zation are managed in some rational way. 
Potential investors (or supporters) also assess 
accountability. In fact, the profession of public 


_ accountancy arose in the United States in re- 


sponse to the desires of British investors in 
American railroads for assurances that their 
investments were being managed in appropri- 
ate ways (Chandler, 1977). Demands for ac- 


‘counting rationality in this narrow sense are 


both widespread and intense in modern 
societies. For example, the federal government 


. will not allocate research grants and contracts 


to organizations that have not passed a federal 
audit, meaning that they have given evidence 


‘of possessing the appropriate rules and proce- 


dures for accounting for the use of federal 
funds. 

Accountability testing is also severe when 
resources contract. Members and clients who 
would otherwise be willing to overlook waste 
typically change their’ views when budgets and 
services are being cut. 

In our judgment, pressures for account- 
ability are especially intense when (1) organi- 
zations produce symbolic or information- 


loaded products (e.g., education, branded 


products .versus bulk goods)}—see DiMaggio 
and Powell (1983); (2) when substantial risk 
exists (e.g., medical care); (3) when long-term 
relations between the organization and its em- 
ployees or clients are typical; and (4) when the 
organization’s purposes are highly: political 
(Weber, 1968). Our arguments presumably 
apply with special force to organizations in 
these categories. Still, we think that pressures 
towards accountability are generally strong 
and getting stronger. The trend toward litigat- 
ing disputes and pressures for formal equality 
in moder polities intensifies demands for ac- 
countability. All organizations seem to be 
subject to at least moderate levels of account- 
ability testing. 

We argue that the modern world favors col- 
lective actors that can demonstrate or.at least 
reasonably claim a capacity for reliable per- 
formance and can account rationally for their 
actions. These forces favor organizations over 


. other kinds of collectives and they favor cer- 
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tain kinds of organizations over others, since 
not all organizations have these properties in 
‘equal measure. Selection within organizational 
populations tends to eliminate: organizations 
with low reliability and accountability. The 
selection processes work in several -ways. 
Partly they reflect testing by key actors and 
environments’ in’ the organization-building 
stage. Potential members, investors, and other 
interested, parties apply tests of reliability and 
accountability to proposed new ventures. Such 
testing continues after founding. Unreliability 
and failures of accountability at any stage in a 
subsequent lifetime’ threatens an organi- 
zation’s ability to maintain commitment of 
members and clients and its ability to acquire 
additional resources. 


Assumption 1. Selection in populations of or- 
ganizations in modern societies favors forms 


with high reliability of performance and oe i 


levels of accountability. 


When does an organization have the ca- 
pacity to produce collective outcomes of `a 
certain minimum quality repeatedly? The most 
important prerequisite is so commonplace that 
we take it for granted. Reliable performance 
requires that an organization continually re- 
produce its structure—it must have very nearly 
the same structure today that it had yesterday. 
Among other things, this means that structures 
of roles, authority and communication must be 
reproducible from day to day. 


Assumption 2. Reliability and accountability 
require that organizational structures be highly 
reproducible. 


A structure can conceivably be reproduced 
repeatedly by negotiation and conscious deci- 
sion making. The members of an organization 
with such practices might happen to decide 
each day to re-create the structure that existed 
the previous day. But this seems unlikely. Re- 
producibility is far more likely under different 
conditions. In general, organizations attain re- 
producibility of structure through processes of 
institutionalization and by creating highly 
standardized routines. 

The first solution, institutionalization, is a 
two-edged sword. It greatly lowers the cost of 
collective action by giving an o ization a 
taken-for-granted character such that members 

«do not continually question organizational pur- 
poses, authority relations, etc. Reproduction 
of structure occurs without apparent effort in 
highly institutionalized structures. The other 
edge of the sword is inertia. The very factors 
that make a system reproducible make it re- 
sistant to change. In particular, to the extent 
that an organization comes to be valued for 
itself, changes in structural arrangements be- 
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come moral and political rather than technical 
issues. Attempts’ at redesigning structures in 
organizations built on moral conimitment ‘ate 
likely to spark bursts of collective opposition 
premised on moral claims in favor of the status 
quo. Even if such opposition does not prevail, 
it delays change considerably. 

As a'brake on ‘structural change, in- 
stitutionalization applies’ both to the organiza- 
tion as a whole and to its subunits. But what 
about the diversity among sets of differentiated 
activities within the organization? Some kinds 
of organizations perform diverse sets of activi- 
ties, sometimes iri parallel and sometimes se-' 
quentially. Military organizations provide a 
striking example; they maintain “peacetime” 
and “wartime” structures. Similarly, labor 
unions gear up for organizing drives: or for 
waves of strikes and then return to more placid 
bread-and-butter collective bargaining. Man- 
ufacturing firms.sometimes concentrate on re- 
designing products and at other times concen- 
trate on marketing an extant set. of products. 
Each phase of organizational activity involves 
mobilizing different kinds of structures’ of 
communication and. coordination. In a real 
sense these kinds of organizations can be said 
to use different structures in different phases. 

Does this mean that these organizations have 
somehow escaped inertial tendencies? We 


- think not, at least from the perspective of at- 


tempts at’ building theories of ‘organizational 
changé. These organizations - have multiple 
routines; they shift from one routine (or’set of 
routines) to another in a fairly mechanical 
fashion. We think that organizations have'high 
inertia both in the sets of routines employed 
and in the set of rules used to switch between 
routines: . 

‘According to Nelson and: Winter (1982: 96) 
routines are the “source of continuity in ‘the 
behavioral patterns of organizations.” They 
are patterns of activity that can: be invoked 
repeatedly by members and subunits. One way 
of conceiving of routines is as organizational 
memory——an organization’s repertoire of 
routines is the set of collective actions that it 
can do from memory. Nelson and Winter’ ém- 
phasize that organizations remember by doing. 
Like knowledge of elementary algebra or high 
school Latin; collective knowledge is'the basis 
of organizational routines and decays rapidly 
with disuse. Even occasional use reveals some 
decay in recall and demonstrates the need to 
reinvest in learning to keep skills at their 


1 Janowitz (1960) discusses various conflicting, 
demands of organizing military activities in 
peacetime and war. Etzioni (1975) discusses’ ‘the 
shifts in control problems that arise in armies and 
labor unions as a result of such changes. © ` 
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former. levels. Organizations that have 
the capacity to use a broad repertoire of 
routines do so by virtue of large investments in 
keeping their routines sharp. For example, 
peacetime armies devote a great deal of their 


resources to simulating wartime situations and . 


training. Armies that fail'to make such an in- 
vestment experience great difficulty in making 
the transition to battle readiness. , i 
The fact that organizational routines decay 
with disuse implies that organizations face the 
classic specialism—generalism dilemma in de- 
ciding how many routinés to maintain at any 
fixed level of resources. Generalists (those 
with many routines) are no-less inert than spe- 
cialists in the manner in which they adapt to 
environmental change in ‘the sense that they 
still use.a limited number of.routines: As Nel- 
son and. Winter (1982:134) put it: i 


. it is quite inappropriate to conceive of 

- firm behavior in terms of deliberate choice 
from a broad menu of alternatives that some 
outside observor considers'to be “available” 
to the organization. The menu is not broad, it 
is narrow and idiosyncratic ... Efforts to 


understand the functioning of industries and. 


larger systems should come to grips with the 
fact that highly flexible adaptation to change 
is not likely to characterize the behavior of 
individual firms. 


We think that it is a reasonable first approxi- 
mation to think of organizations as possessing 
relatively fixed repertoires of highly repro- 
ducible routines. Then the present argument 
can be applied either to the organization as a 


whole, where the issue is the diversity of the. 


repertoire, or to the individual routine. - 
Thus we argue that the properties that give 


some organizations reproducibility also make. 


them highly resistant to structural change, 
whether designed or not. As we noted above, 
this means that some aspects of structure can 
be changed only slowly and at considerable 
cost (many resources must be applied to pro- 
duce structural change). Such structures have 
a dead-weight quality; there are large lags in 
response to environmental changes and to at- 
tempts by decision makers to implement 
change. Since lags-in response.can be longer 
than typical environmental fluctuations and 
longer than the attention spans of decision 
. makers and outside authorities, inertia often 
_biocks structural change completely. 

The inertia of reproducible. organizations is 
usually viewed as a pathology. A-classic state- 
ment of this position is Merton’s (1957) essay 
on: the ‘dysfunctions of bureaucracy.” High 
levels of inertia may produce serious mis- 
matches between organizational outcomes and 
the intentions of members and clients in situa- 
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tions in changing environments. But, as we 
argued earlier (Freeman and Hannan, 1983), 
organizations that frequently try to reorganize 
may produce very little and have slight chances 
of survival. Here the issue is the cause of 
structural inertia rather than its consequences. 
Our argument is that resistance to structural 
change is a likely by-product of the ability to 
reproduce ‘a structure with high fidelity: 


Assumption 3. High levels of reproducibility of 
structure generate strong inertial pressures. 


The three assumptions form the core of our 
first argument. Taken together they imply: 


Theorem 1. Selection within populations of or- 
ganizations in modern societies favors organi- 
zations whose structures have high inertia. 


This theorem states that structural inertia can 
be a consequence .of selection rather than a 
precondition. All that is required is that some 
organizations in an initial population have high 
levels of reproducibility (hence high levels of 
inertia) and that selection pressures be rea- 
sonably strong. Under such conditions, sélec- 
tion pressures in modern societies favor orga- 
nizations whose structures are resistant to 
change, which makes. selection eee all 
the more applicable. ` 


A HIERARCHY OF INERTIAL FORCES 


So far we have considered organizations as. 
unitary actors, either adapting to their envi- 
ronments or remaining inert. This is ‘simplistic 
in that it ignores the obvious fact that some 
parts of organizations change -moré quickly 
than others and that adaptive changes are 
sometimes not difficult to discern or imple- 
ment. Universities, for example, are constantly 
changing the textbooks used for instruction. 
They do so in an adaptive way, keeping up with 
the constantly evolving knowledge bases of 
their various fields. Persuading a university 
faculty to abandon liberal arts for the sake of 
vocational training is something else again. 
Why would the university’s curriculum be so 
difficult to change? A number of answers come 
quickly to mind. The curriculum embodies the 
university’s identity with reference both to the 
broader society and to its participants (ie., 
faculty, students, staff, administration, 
alumni). The kinds of courses offered and the 
frequency with which they are offered serve as 
a statement of purpose which is articulated 
with society’s value system. The curriculum 
also represents one of the bases on which re- 
sources are distributed. A change toward a 
more vocationally oriented set of courses 
threatens entrenched interests. Professors of 
classics and other humanistic fields which 
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would have a lesser role in such an institution 
can be expected to resist such a change. The 
curriculum is difficult to change, then, because 
it represents the core of the university's orga- 
nizational identity and underlies the distribu- 
tion of resources across the organization. In 
these ways, it can be said to lie at the univer- 
sity’s “core.” ` 

This view of organizations as having a core 
which is more difficult to modify than more 
peripheral parts of its structure is not new. As 
Parsons (1960:59-69) pointed out, organi- 
zational authority hierarchies are not continu- 
ous; qualitative breaks occur between the 
technical, managerial, and institutional levels. 
The technical system is that part of the organi- 
zation that directly processes the “materials” 
used by the organization. The resources used 
by the technical system to do the organi- 
zation’s basic work are allocated by a broader 
organizational apparatus, the managerial or 
administrative system, which also relates those 
technical activities to the public served. While 
each depends on the other, the managerial 
level stands in a superordinate position. It both 
controls and services the technical level’s op- 
erations, while the reverse is less often the 
case. 

The: third part, the institutional system, ar- 
ticulates the whole organization with the 
broader society. Parsons emphasized its role in 
legitimating the organization. Boards of trus- 
tees and directors are responsible for long-run 
policy and for the conduct of the organization 
with regard to its reputed goals. Because the 
institutional and managerial levels of the orga- 
nization stand prior to the technical level in 
controlling the flow of resources, any impor- 
tant change in their operations leads to changes 
in the details of the operations of the technical 
system, while the reverse is less often true. 

Thompson (1967) adopted these distinctions 
in arguing that organizations are built in such a 
way as to protect structural units carrying out 
the primary technology from uncertainties 
emanating from the environment. Thompson, 
however, drew core-periphery distinctions 
with reference to the organization’s operating 
technology. Since we think that the importance 
of technology in determining structure varies 
greatly across kinds of organizations, we em- 
phasize institutional characteristics more than 
technical ones. In this way our approach is 
closer to Parsons than to Thompson. . 

An argument similar to ours has been ad- 
vanced by Downs (1967:167-68) in his use of 
the metaphor of organizational depth: 


... organizations have different structural 
depths. Our analysis recognizes four ‘“‘orga- 
nizational layers.” The shallowest consists 
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of the specific actions taken by the bureau, 
the second of the decision-making rules it 
uses, the third of the institutional structure it 
uses to make those rules, and the deepest of 
its peneral purposes. 


The iyers supposedly differ in characteristic 
speeds of response. 

We conceptualize organizational structure as 
composed of hierarchical layers of structural 
and strategic features that vary systematically 
in flexibility and responsiveness. Our theory 
emphasizes the claims used to mobilize re- 
sources for beginning an organization and the 
strategies and structures used to maintain 
flows of scarce resources. Thus we classify 
items of structure according to their bearing on 
resource mobilization. From the perspective of 
resource mobilization, the core aspects of or- 
ganization are (1) its stated goals—the bases on 
which legitimacy and other resources are 
mobilized; (2) forms of authority within the 
organization and the basis of exchange be- 
tween members and the organization; (3) core 
technology, especially as encoded in capital 
investment, infrastructure, and the skills of 
members; and (4) marketing strategy in a broad 
sense—the kinds of clients (or customers) to 
which the organization orients its production 
and the ways in which it attracts resources 
from the environment. The four characteristics 
stand in a rough hierarchy, with publicly stated 
goals subject to the strongest constraints and 
marketing strategy the weakest. Thus we ex- 
pect the likelihood of change by transformation 
to decline as one proceeds up the hierarchy. 
. These four properties provide a possible 
basis on which to classify organizations into 
forms for ecological analysis. An organi- 
zation’s initial configuration on these four di- 
mensions commits it to a certain form of énvi- 
ronmental dependence and to a long-term 
strategy. Once an organization has made a 
public claim to mobilize resources, has in- 
duced individuals to cede some control in re- 
turn for specific inducements, has invested in 
physical and human capital of specific types, 
and has designed a product or service to appeal 
to a certain audience, it has greatly limited its 
range of feasible transformations. 

Although organizations sometimes manage 
to change positions on these dimensions, such 
changes are both rere and costly and seem to- 


-~ subject an organization to greatly increased 


risks of death. Thus these characteristics serve 
as a possible basis for selection and replace- 
ment within populations of organizations. 
Although the four properties listed above 
encompass much of organizational strategy 
and structure, they do’ not come. close to 
exhausting the dimensions of structure that 
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interest social scientists. In particular, the list 
does not include structure in the narrow sense 
of numbers and sizes of subunits, number of 
levels in authority structures, span of control, 
patterns of communication, and so forth. Nor 
does it contain what Scott (1981) calls periph- 
eral structures, the detailed arrangements by 
which an organization makes links with its en- 
vironment and tries to buffer its technical core 
(for example, interlocking directorates and 
joint ventures). 

We think that properties of organization 
charts and patterns of specific exchanges with 
actors in the environment are more plastic than 


the core set, They tend to change as organi- - 


zations grow and decline in size, as 
technologies change, and as competitive and 
institutional environments change. They can 
be transformed because attempts at changing 
them involve relatively little moral and political 
opposition within the organization and in the 
environment and do not raise fundamental 
questions about the nature of the organization.. 
In short, inertial forces on these aspects of 
structure and on peripheral or buffering activi- 
ties tend to be weaker than those on core fea- 
tures. 

Most organization theories assume that pe- 
ripheral structures are premised on and 
adapted to a core structure. Changes in core 
structures usually require adjustment in the pe- 
ripheral structures. However, the reverse is 
not true.? If a core structure is subject to strong 
selection pressure, peripheral structures will 


- also be subject to at least weak’ (indirect) 


selection. In such cases, ecological theory 
applies at least indirectly to changes in periph- 
eral structures. The tighter the coupling be- 
tween the core and peripheral structures, the 


` more direct is the applicability of our theory. 


Overall we are inclined to agree with Scott 
that evolutionary-ecological theories apply 
more appropriately to core properties than to 
others. But we think that is because the 
strength of inertial pressures differ rather than 
because selection pressures on core and. pe- 
ripheral structures differ. 

In addition to varying by wer of 
structure, the strength of inertial forces may 
also vary with life-cycle phase, size, and 
complexity. The remainder of the discussion 
considers these A issues. 


LIFE-CYCLE VARIATIONS IN INERTIA 


Newly created organizations apparently have 
lower levels of reproducibility than older ones. 


2 Hawley’s (1968) principle of isomorphism makes 


` a similar argument Concerning the relationship be- 


tween “key functions” 
structures. 


and other organizational 
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As Stinchcombe (1965) pointed out, new orga- 
nizations, typically have to rely on the cooper- 
ation of strangers. Development of trust and 
smoothly working’ relationships take time. It 
also takes time to work out routines. Initially 
there is much learning by doing and comparing 
alternatives. Existing organizations have an 
advantage over new ones in that it is easier to 
continue existing routines than to create new 
ones or borrow: old ones (see the discussion in 


-Nelson and Winter, 1982:99-107). Such 


arguments underlie the commonly observed 
monotonically declining cost curve at the firm 


` level—the so-called learning curve. 


In addition, the reliability and accountability 
of organizational action depend on members 
having acquired a range of organization- 
specific skills (such as knowledge of spe- 
cialized rules and tacit understandings). Be- 
cause such skills have no value outside the 
organization, members may be reluctant to in- 
vest heavily in acquiring them until an organi- 
zation has proven itself (see Becker, 1975). 
Once an organization survives the initial period 
of testing by the environment, it becomes less 
costly for members to make investments in 
organization-specific learning--early success 
breeds the conditions for later success. Thus 
collective action may become more reliable 
and-accountable with age simply because of a 


` temporal pattern of investments by members. 


Moreover, the collective returns to invest- 
ments in organization-specific learning may 
take time to be realized, just like-the case for 
other forms of human capital. For both of these 
reasons, the levels of reliability and account- 
ability of organizational action should increase 
with age, at least initially. 

Once members have made extensive invest- 
ments in acquiring organization-specific skills, 
the costs of switching to other organizations 
rise. Consequently the, stake of members in 


_ keeping the organization going tends to rise as 


it ages. > 

Finally, processes of institutionalization also 
take time. In particular, it takes time for an 
organization to acquire institutional reality to 
its members and to become valued in its own 


right. 


Assumption 4. Reproducibility of structure in- 
creases monotonically with age. 

Theorem 2. Structural inertia increases 
monotonically with age. (From pevapent 2 
and 4) 

Theorem 3. Organizational death rates de- 
crease with age. (From Assumption 4 and 
Theorem 1) 


Theorem 3, often called the “liability of 


newness” hypothesis (Stinchcombe, 1965), has 
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been well documented empirically (see 
Freeman et al., 1983). Death rates appear to 
decline approximately exponentially as organi- 
zations age. One explanation for this finding is 
that reproducibility rises roughly exponentially 


with age over the early years in an organi-. 


zation’s life. 

. Processes of external legitimation also take 
time. Although an organization must have 
some minimal level of public legitimacy in 


order to mobilize sufficient resources to begin. 


` operations, new organizations (and especially 
new organizational forms) have rather weak 
claims on public and official support. Nothing 
legitimates both individual organizations and 
forms more than longevity. Old organizations 
tend to develop dense webs of .exchange, to 
affiliate with centers of power, and to acquire 
an aura of inevitability. External actors may 
also wait for an initial period of testing to.be 
‘passed before making investments in exchange 
relations with new organizations. Thus pro- 
cesses of institutionalization in the environ- 
ment and exchange relationships with relevant 
sectors of the environment may account for the 
relationships stated in Theorems 2 and 3. The 


argument to this point cannot distinguish be- - 


tween the internal and external sources of the 
relationships. 


SIZE AND INERTIA 


We argued above that dampened response to 
environmental: threats and opportunities is the 
price paid for reliable and accountable collec- 
tive action. If this argument is correct, organi- 


zations respond more slowly than individuals’ 


on average ‘to environmental changes. How- 


ever, some organizations are little more than ` 


extensions of the wills of dominant coalitions 
or individuals; they have no lives of their own. 
Such organizations may change strategy and 
structure in response to environmental changes 
almost as quickly as the individuals who con- 
trol them. Change in populations of such orga- 
nizations may operate as much by transforma- 
tion as selection. 

Except in exceptional cases, ‘only relatively 
small organizations fit this description. An or- 
ganization can be a simple tool of a dominant 
leader only when the leader does not delegate 


authority and. power down long chains of. 


command. Failure to delegate usually causes 
problems in large organizations. Indeed, the 
failure of moderate-sized organizations is often 
. explained as resulting from the unwillingness 
of a founder-leader to delegate responsibility as 
the organization grew. ~ 

One way to conceptualize the issues in- 
volved is to assume that there is a critical size, 
. which may vary by form of-organization (and 
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also, perhaps, by age), at which failure to dele- 
gate power sharply limits viability. In such a 
threshold model, organizations may be quite 
responsive below the threshold level of size. 
Above ‘the threshold, organizations tend to 
have higher inertia. Or the relationship be- 
tween size and inertia may-be roughly continu- 
‘ous. Downs (1967: 60) argues, that for the case 
of public bureaus: “. . . the increasing size of 
the bureau leads to a ‘gradual ossification of its 
action . . . the spread and flexibility of its op- 
eration steadily diminish.” Whether there is a 
threshold as we have suggested or a continuous 
relationship as Downs suggested, it seems 
clear to us that size does affect inertia. 


Assumption 5. The level of structural inertia 
increases with size for each class of organi- 
zation. 


Assumption 5 seems to suggest that selection 
arguments are more appropriate for large orga- 
nizations than for small ones, contrary to wide- 
spread opinion (Aldrich, 1979; Perrow, 1979; 


‘ Scott, 1981;. Astley and Van de Ven, 1983). 


However, the situation is more complex than 
this. The likelihood that an organization ad- 
justs structure to changing environmental cir- 
cumstances depends on two factors: the rate of - 
undertaking structural change and the’ proba- 
bility of succeeding in implementing change, 
given an attempt. Assumption 5 suggests that 
the first quantity, the rate of attempting 
change, is higher for small organizations. But 
what. about the second quantity? 

It is helpful in „answering this question to 
complicate the model slightly. Fundamental 
change—change in core aspects of structure— 
rarely occurs over night. More commonly, an 
organization spends some period of time reor- 
ganizing, either by design or happenstance. 
Usually there is a period of time during which 
existing rules and structures are’ being disman- 
tled (or successfully challenged) and new ones 
are being created to replace them. Similarly, 
existing links with the environment are cut and 
new links forged. During such periods, organi- 
zations have elements of both old and new 
structures. The presence of multiple rules and 
structures greatly complicates organizational 
action; so too does a shifting set of envi- 
ronmiental relations. Such changes increase the . 
likelihood of conflict within an organization as 
contending parties seek to shape rules to bene- 
fit their self-interests. 

Fundamental reorganization may sometimes 
occur gradually and imperceptibly, but some- 
times sharp breaks with the past can be dis- 
cerned, and one can identify the approximate 
time of onset of the reorganization. One clear 
example is a declaration of bankruptcy in order 
to obtain relief from creditors during a period 
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of attempted reorganization. ‘In’ many’ other 
circumstances, organizatiénal leaders an- 


nounce planned shifts in strategy and structure. 


such as entries into new markets and internal 


restructuring. In such cases it may be helpful to . 


introduce a new state into`the model: the state 
of attempting fundamental’ reorganization. Fig- 
ure 1 depicts the-possible transitions in this 
expanded state space. The parameters associ- 
ated with each transition, the r's, are instan- 
taneous transition ratés. In-terms of this repre- 


sentation, Assumption 5 states that-the rate-of ` 


moving to the state of-reorganization decréases 
with size. But it says nothing about the other 
rates. 

The processes of dismantling- one structure 
and building another make organizational ac- 
tion unstable. Consequently, the variance of 
quality and timeliness of ‘collective action de- 


cline during reorganization. E 


Assumption í 6. The process, of attempting reor- - 


ganization lowers reliability of performance. 
Assumptions 1 and 6 together imply: 


Theorem , 4; Attempts. -at reorganization in- 
crease death rates. 


Organizations dadergoitis structural 
transformation are highly ‘vulnerable: to envi- 
ronmental shocks. Large size presumably en- 
hances the capacity to withstand such shocks. 
Small organizations have small margins for 
error because they cannot easily reduce the 
scope of their operations much in response to 
temporary setbacks. Indeed, the claim that 
death rates decrease with size is nothing more 
than a restatement of the idea advanced ‘earlier 
(Hannan and Freeman, 1977) that longer time 
spans must be used to study Feplacement in 
populations of large organizations. i 


Assumption 7. Organizational.death rates de- 
crease with size. 


We assuine that size has qualitatively : sinili? 
` effects on all three death rates in Figure 1: ra; 
re, and ry. Thus small organizations are as- 
sumed to be more likely than large ones to 





Figure 1. State Space for the Process of Funda-, 
- mental Change in Organizational 
Structure (The r; s are‘instantaneous tran- 
- sition rates) 
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enter the state of reorganization, but are also 
more likely to’ exit this state by death. 
Finally, there is the issue of success at im- 


‘plementing change ‘(the rate of moving from 


“reorganization” to “new structure”). An or- 


` ganization tindertaking reorganization can suc- 


cessfully make the transition to the new state 
or it can drift back to its original structure, 
assuming that it does not die. The model in 
Figure 1-ċontains two rates that pertain to 


‘thése processes: r;, the rate of moving to the 


new structure, and r,, the rate of returning to 
the old one. The effect of size on these rates is . 
unclear. On the one hand, the greater inertia of 
large organizations might lower the rate of suc- 
cesses at reorganization, On the other hand, 
“successes at reorganization might depend on 
the magnitude of resources applied to the task. 
Since large organizations typically have more . 


‘résources than small ones, this line of reason- 


ing suggests that the rate of achieving 
structural change increases with’ size. 

“ The relationship between size and the rate of 
structural: change is- indeterminate in our 
theory for two reasons: The first is ignorance 
about the effects of size on rates of conipleting 
structural reorganization; conditional on hav- 
ing attempted it. The‘second source. of inde- 
terminacy is the implication that small organi- 
zations are more likely to attempt structural 
change but are also more likely to die in the 
attempt. Although our analysis does not offer 
an answer to the main question about size and 
inertia, it does not support the: widespread 
view that ecological arguments are particularly 
appropriate for the study: of change ‘in popula- 
tions of small organizations. ' 

The model in Figure T may be substantively 
interesting in its own right, assuming that ap- 
proximate informatión on dates of leaving 
states of reorganization can be obtained. It 
provides a framework for addressing a variety 
of questions about inertia and change. It bas 
the advantage of transforming’ what have been 
mainly: rhetorical questions about the applica- 
bility of the ecological perspective into specific 
research questions. 

Consider again the -question of life-cycle 
variations discussed in the previous section. 
Recall that we assume that reproducibility in- 
creases with age (Assumption 4) because 
routines become worked out, role, relations 
stabilize, and so forth: What effect, -if any, does 
structural reorganization have on these pro- 
cesses? We think that reorganization is some- 
times tantamount to creating’a new organiza- 
tion (with a given level: of resources). When 
reorganization is that fundamental, work 
groups are reshuffled, bringing ‘strangers into 
contact, routines are ‘revised, and lines of 
communication are reshaped: In this situation 
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reorganization robs an organization's history of 
survival value. That is, reorganization reduces 
the reliability of performance to that of a new 
organization. The stability of the previous 
structure does not contribute to reducing vari- 
ability with new sets of Pee: role re- 
lations, etc. 

“If internal processes are solely responsible 
for the tendency of organizational death rates 
to decline with age (Theorem 3), the death rate 
for an organization that has just entered the 
state ‘‘new structure” should be no lower than 
the death rate of a completely new organization 
with that structure (and levels of resources). In 
this sense, reorganization sets the "liability of 
newness” clock back towards zero. 


Assumption 8. Structural reorganization pro- 
duces a liability of newness. 


In order to make this argument concrete, we 
consider its implications for one kind of 
parametric model for liability of newness. A 
‘variation of the Makeham model fits data on 
‘age-variations in organizational . death rates 
well (Freeman et al., 1983; Carroll and Dela- 
croix, 1982). This model has the form. ' 


ratt = a + Be-w-t0, . 


where f, is the time of founding and y is posi- 
tive. The liability of newness in this model is 
expressed by 8, because the initial death rate is 


a + B and the asymptotic death rate is a.: 


Imagine an organization created at time f, that 
successfully changes its structure at ¢,, that is, 
it enters the state “new organization” at that 
time. The argument that the Jiability-of- 
newness clock is set back towards zero implies 
that its death rate at time't approximates that of 
a new organization with the same structure. In 
particular, suppose that the ‘death rate of a new 
organization with structure like this one has the 
following age-dependence in death rates 


rat |td) = a! + p'e-rt-i, 


where y' = 0. Then for the case of an organiza- 
tion born at tą that switches to this structure at 
t, > fo, the death rate is given by 


Talt |in) =a’ + ple-7vt-), 


That.is, development over the period (fo f,) has . 


no impact on its death rate, other things being 
equal. 

The argument in the preceding paragraphs 
can be viewed as one way to formalize some 
long-standing notions about’ organizational 
crises. Child and Kieser (1981:48) put the issue 
as follows: “To some extent, a crisis suc- 
cessfully overcome may represent a new birth, 
in the sense that changes initiated are suffi- 
ciently radical for a new identity to emerge.” 
We suggest that such questions be viewed in 
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terms of shifts in age dependentivs in organi- 
zational death rates. 

External processes may ifo account for the 
tendency of death rates to decline with age. 
For example, we mentioned the tendency for 
organizations to acquire legitimacy simply by. 
virtue of longevity as well as the fact that it 
takes time for organizations to develop endur- 
ing exchange relations with key actors in the 
environment. Some sorts of changes in strat- 
egy and structure strain external relations, es- 
pecially when the changes imply a shift in os-, 
tensible goals. But, simple structural reorgani- 
zation, without any apparent change of goals, 
does not rob an organization’s history of 'its 
value for public legitimacy and does not neces- 
sarily upset exchange relations with the envi- 
ronment. Old organizations can presumably 
count on their existing exchange partners for 
support during and following such structural 
change 

If the liability of newness reflects internal 
processes, the death rate will jump with 
structural changes. In contrast, if the decline in 
the death rate with age reflects mainly the op- 
eration of external processes of legitimacy and 
exchange, the death rate will not jump when ` 
structural changes do not imply a change in 
basic goals. That is, arguments about internal 
and external processes lead to different pre- 
dictions about the effect of structural reorgani- 
zation on the death rate. Therefore-the study of 
such effects may shed light on the relative im- 
portance of internal and external processes in 
accounting for age variation in the death rate in 
selected organizational populations. 

Finally, there is no reason to suspect that the 
death rate declines with duration in the state 
“reorganization.” Quite the contrary—as the 
length of time over which reorganization is at- 
tempted increases, the costs (especially the 
opportunity costs) of reorganization increase. 
As the fraction of organizational resources de- 
voted to reorganization increases, the capacity 
of the organization to produce collective prod- 
ucts declines along with its capacity to defend 
itself from internal and external challenges. 
Hence protracted periods of reorganization 


` disrupt organizational continuity and increase ` 


the risk of death. 


Assumption 9. The death rate of organizations 
attempting structural change rises with the du- 
ration of the reorganization. 


A model consistent with this a is the 
classic Gompertz model: 


ret |t,) = Bet, 


where ¢, is the time of entering the state of 
reorganization and k > 0. This sort of model 
can perhaps elucidate another claim in the or- 
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ganizations literature. March (1981:567), re- 
ferring to the work of Hermann (1963) and 
Mayhew (1979), states that - 


3 . organizations facing bad times will fol- 
"low riskier and riskier strategies, thus simul- 
taneously increasing their chances of sur- 
vival and reducing their life expectancy. 
Choices that seek to reverse a decline, for 
example, may not maximize expected value. 
As a consequence, for those that do not sur- 
vive, efforts to survive will have speeded up 


,- the process of failure. 


It is hard to imagine how an action can both 
increase a survival probability and increase the 
death rate in conventional models for the death 
rate (since life expectancy is a monotonically 
decreasing function of the death rate). How- 


ever, the framework introduced above is con- 


sistent with this sort of pattern. 

Consider the case in which the death rate of 
organizations in some environment rises pre- 
cipitously at a certain moment t, (due perhaps 
to some discontinuous change in the environ- 
ment). The death rate of organizations that re- 
tain their structures, rz, will gradually decline 


-to an asymptote that is considerably higher 


Beath Rate 


than the asymptotic rate in the old environ- ` 
‘ment. 


Suppese that some EEIN PA in the 
population attempt structural change at 1). 
Consider two kinds of trajectories of death 


-rates by age. The dashed trajectory in Figure 2 


depicts the death-rate of an organization that 
successfully implements ‘the new structure at 
ts. The dotted trajectory pertains to an organi- 





Figure 2. Hypothetical death-rate functions for a 
population of organizations exposed to a 
shift in selection pressures at t,. The solid 
decreasing curves represent the death 
rates of organizations that retain their 
strategies and structures. The rising solid 
curve represents the death-rate function 
of organizations that undergo attempts at 
reorganization at t, The dashed curve 
represents the new (better adapted) strat- 
egy and structure at ts. The dotted curve 
represents the death-rate function of or- 
ganizations that revert to their old strate- 
gies at ty. 
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zation that reverts to the old structure att 4 Ina 
collection of: histories like those in Figure 2, 
one would see that strategic action to promote 
survival exposes an organization to great risks 


(thereby “reducing its life expectancy”). But, 


because the death rate declines rapidly with 
duration in the new structure, a successful 
transformation eventually leads to a lower 
death rate- (seeming to ‘increase chances of 
survival’)—even lower than the death rates of 
organizations that retain the original structure. 
However, it is not clear that structural change 
necessarily increases unconditional life ex- 
pectancy. This depends on the various rates. 
Still, introducing the competing risks of death 
and reorganization allows one to deal sys- 
tematically with this complicated problem. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CHANGE, 
SIZE, AND INERTIA 


Assumption 5 states that large onubadons 
are less likely than small ones to initiate radical 
structural change. Does this mean that larger 
organizations have greater inertia, as Downs 
(1967) and others have claimed? If inertia is 
equated with low absolute rates of initiating 
structural change, it does. When inertia is 
viewed in comparative terms, as we argue it 
should be, the relationship of size to inertia is 
more complicated than the literature has indi- 
cated. 

According to Assumption 7, the death rate 
declines with size. This statement is equivalent 
to the proposition that time-scales of selection 
processes stretch with size, as we noted ear- 
lier. One way to visualize such a relationship i is 
to consider environmental variations as com- 
posed of a spectrum of frequencies ‘of varying 
lengths—hourly, daily, weekly, annually, etc. 


` Small organizations are’ more sensitive to 


high-frequency variations than large organi- 
zations. For example, short-term variations in 
the availability of credit may be catastrophic to 
small businesses but only a minor‘nuisance to 
giant firms. To the extent that large organi- 
zations can buffer themselves against the ef- 
fects of high-frequency variations, their viabil- 
ity depends mainly on lower-frequency varia- 
tions. The latter become the crucial adaptive 
problem for large organizations. In other 
words, the temporal dimensions of selection 
environments vary by size. 


We proposed above that inertia be defined in . 


terms of speed of adjustment relative to the 
temporal. pattern of key environmental 
changes. Although small organizations are less 
ponderous than large ones (and can therefore 
adjust ` structures more rapidly), the envi- 
ronmental variations to which they are sensi- 


tive tend to change with much higher fre- 


we ear ee Lt 
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‘quency. Therefore, whether the adjustment 
speeds of small organizations exceed those of 
large ones compared to the volatility of rele 
vant environments is an open question. One 
can easily i imagine cases in which the reverse is 
true, in-which elephantine organizations face 
environments that change so slowly that they 
have relatively less inertia than the smallest 


organizations. 


COMPLEXITY AND INERTIA 


The complexity of organizational arrange- 
ments may also affect the strength of in- 
ertial forces. Although the, term complexity is 
used frequently in the literature to refer to the 
numbers of subunits or to the relative sizes of 
subunits, we use the term to refer to patterns of 
links among subunits. Following Simon (1962), 
we identify a simple structure with a hierarchi- 
cal set of links, which means that subunits can 
be clustered within units in the fashion of 
Chinese boxes (what mathematicians call a lat- 
tice). 


Hierarchical systems have the property that ‘ 


flows (of information, commands, -resources) 
are localized: an adjustment within one unit 
affects only units within the same branch of the 
hierarchy. Simon (1962) argued that hierarchi- 
cal patterns appear frequently in nature (“‘na- 
ture loves hierarchy”) because the probability 
that a complex assembly is completed in an 
environment subject to periodic random 


shocks is higher when stable subassemblies. 


exist, as in a hierarchy. More complex 
structures do not have many stable subas- 
semblies and thus are vulnerable to shocks 
during the whole developmental sequence. 


‘Recent work on population ecology supports 


Simon’s argument. For example, May (1974), 
Šiljak (1975), and Ladde and Siljak (1976) show 
analytically and with simulation experiments 
that ecological networks are destabilized when 
links (of predation, competition, or symbiosis) 
are introduced. Both the number of links and 
the complexity of the pattern affect stability. 

We think that similar arguments apply to 
structural change within organizations. When 
links among subunits of an organization are 
hierarchical, one unit can change its structure 
without requiring any adjustment by other 
units outside its branch. However, when the 
pattern of links is nonhierarchical, change in 
one subunit requires adjustment by many more 
subunits. Such adjustment processes can have 
cycles; change in one unit can set off reactions 


in other units, which in turn require adjustment: 


by the unit that initiated the change. Long 
chains of adjustments may reduce the speed 
with which organizations can reorganize in re- 
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sponse to environmental threats and opportu- 
nities. f 
Although slow response does not necessarily 
imply a lower rate of attempting structural 
change, it seems likely that this is the ten- 
dency. As we noted above, a slow speed of 
response increases the likelihood that the envi- 
ronment will have changed before an organiza- 
tion can complete a process of reorganization. 
Knowledge of this fact may dissuade organi- 
zational leaders from initiating change and may 


„serve as a powerful objection to proposed 


change by parties who benefit from the status 
quo. 

Complex systems have slow response times 
not because they are any slower than simpler 
systems in detecting environmental threats and 
opportunities but because the process of ad- 
justment takes longer. In terms of the frame- 
work developed in earlier sections, this argu- 
ment implies: 


Assumption 10. Complexity increases the ex- 
pected duration of reorganization. 


That is, once a complex organization has begun 
structural change, it will tend to be exposed to 
a longer period of reorganization than a simpler 
organization attempting similar changes. As- 
sumptions 9 and 10 imply: 


Theorem 5. Complexity increases the risk of 
death due to reorganization. | ; 


A complete analysis requires consideration 
of the effects of complexity on rates of initiat- 
ing change and of its effects on success in im- 
plementing change (as we discussed above in 
the analysis of the effects of size). We are not _ 
yet ready to make any claims about effects of 
complexity on these rates. Still, the result in 
Theorem 5 suggests that population-ecological 
analysis might be more appropriate for ex- 
plaining change in populations of complex or- 
ganizations than in populations of simple ones 
because complexity increases inertia by at 
least one mechanism. This result, like that on 
size, disagrees with the conventional wisdom. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have attempted to clarify when it is reason- 
able to assume that organizational structures 
have inertia in the face of environmental tur- 
bulence. We have argued that selection pres- 
sures in modern societies favor organizations 
that can reliably produce collective action and 
can account rationally for their activities. A 
prerequisite for reliable and accountable per- 
formance is the capacity to -reproduce a 
structure with high fidelity. The price paid for 
high-fidelity reproduction is structural inertia. 


‘ Thus if selection favors reliable, accountable 
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organizations, it also favors organizations with 
high levels of inertia. In this sense, inertia can 
be considered to be a by-product of selection. 
Our argument on this point may be considered 
. an instance of the more general evolutionary 
argument that selection tends to favor stable 
systems (see Simon, 1962). 

Of course, the claim that selection favors 
organizations with high inertia is not a warrant 
for assuming that most organizations have high 
inertia. Selection pressures often may not be 
strong enough to screen exhaustively for the 
“most fit” organizations. Moreover, most or- 
ganizational. populations are replenished more 
or less continuously by an inflow of new mem- 
bers. Younger organizations tend to have less 
inertia than older ones, -and new organizations 
are more likely to adopt structures that differ 
greatly from those that would dominate any 
steady-state of the process subject to selection 
and closed to new entries. - 

Organizational selection operates on many 
dimensions besides reproducibility of 
structure. If selection pressures on specific 
features of structure are sufficiently strong, or- 
ganizations with the characteristics appropri- 
ate to the environment are favored even if they 
have relatively low levels of reproducibility. 

By the same token, environments in which 


change is turbulent and uncertain may not con-- 


stitute a systematic regime of selection. The 
traits. that are favored may shift frequently 
enough that no clear trend emerges. Such set- 
tings may favor organizational forms that can 
take quick advantage of new opportunities and 


the appearance of new habitats. The capacity - 


to respond quickly to new opportunities pre- 
sumably competes with the capacity to per- 
form reliably and accountably (Brittain and 
Freeman, 1980; Freeman, 1982). Such 
dynamics may dilute the importance of relia- 
bility and accountability in. organizational 
selection. We will address these issties in sub- 
sequent papers. 

For all of these reasons, it is not sufficient to 
assume that selection processes favor organi- 
zations with high inertia and to proceed’ as 
though observed populations contain only such 
organizations. These considerations lead natu- 
rally to consideration of systematic variation 
within populations in the strength of inertial 
pressures. Existing theory provides some in- 
sights into these matters. One line of reason- 
ing, which we pursued; suggests that inertial 
pressures increase with age—that organi- 
zations tend to ossify as they grow older. We 
suggest that the more fundamental process is 
that reproducibility increases with age. It fol- 
lows from our general perspective that the 
death rate declines with age. 

The effects of size on inertia are problematic 
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in our revised’ theory. It is widely agreed that 
larger organizations are more ponderous than 
small ones. We think that analysis of.the ef- 


fects of size-on inertia must consider several . 


kinds of transition rates. One is simply the rate 
(in an absolute time scale) of attempting fun- 
damental structural change. Another transition 
concerns success in implementing change. 

There is also the effect of attempting change‘on 
the death rate. We argue that small organi- 

zations are not only more likely than large ones 
to attempt change, but are also more likely to 


‘die in the process. Without further information 
‘on the magnitudes of the rates, it is not clear 


whether small or large organizations have 
higher overall rates of successfully imple- 
menting change. Our analysis suggests that it is 
premature to conclude that ecological theory 
may be applied more readily to small than large 
organizations. Clearly this matter deserves 
more theoretical and empirical attention. 
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ELECTIONS, KEYNES, BUREAUCRACY AND CLASS: 
` EXPLAINING U.S. BUDGET DEFICITS, 1961-1978* 
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The determination of U.S. federal budget deficits and surpluses during a period of 
Keynesian fiscal activism is modeled in light of relevant social science literatures. 
Rational-choice emphases upon electoral manipulation of the economy and 
Keynesian stabilization; Marxian emphases upon monopolization and fiscal control 
of labor militancy; organizational-decision theory emphases upon budgeting inertia; 
and a number of. additional thrusts from other literatures are supported by 
time-series regression analyses of 1961-1978 surplusesideficits. The final model is 
statistically well behaved. Analysis of so-called “high-employment’ measures of 

“discretionary” surpluses/deficits supports all interpretations requiring discretionary 
policy making, but an indication of “automatic” stabilization emerges as well. A 
focus upon execttive policy-making roles is suggested as one means to further 


` theoretical integration of explanations of state macroeconomic policy. 


To what extent have state managers in ad- 


vanced capitalist democracies manipulated 
_“Keynesian” fiscal policy instruments to im- 
prove their electoral support, stabilize the 
macroeconomy or satisfy class interests?! 
More generally, what has determined varia- 
tions in fiscal instruments in such states? These 
are important questions because of the 
weighty, if disparate, consequences commonly 
attributed to the use of. fiscal instruments. 
Post-1950 and, more especially, post-1960 eco- 
nomic growth and employment rates in the 
U.S. are relatively high by historical standards; 
and Keynesian macroeconomists largely at- 
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'T use “Keynesian” here to loosely connote 
theories of fiscal macroeconomic interventions 
rooted in Keynes (1936), including the “neoclassical 
synthesis” (see, e.g., Blinder and Solow, 1974; 
pene 1980). 
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tribute the improved. macroeconomic perfor- 
mance to the adoption of fiscal (and monetary) 
stabilization. policies (Tobin, 1980:46—48). 
Griffin et al. (1983), Fischer and Kamlet, (1984) 
and others conclude that budget surpluses and. 
deficits constrain spending for welfare “and 
other purposes. Both high employment and 
welfare spending appear, in turn, to reduce 
income inequality (Treas, 1983; Devine, 1983). 

Claims by "new classical macroeconomists” 
that fiscal instrument use tends to be de- 
stabilizing and to generate stagflation are, if 
true, no less important than the increased sta- 
bility, prosperity and equality perceived from a 
Keynesian perspective (see Tobin; 1980:20-54; 

Skidelsky, 1977; Lucas, 1976). 

Answers to this paper’s leading questions 
have implications for theories of the state and 
state policy determination. They bear on the 
two major (and at least marginally conflicting) 
claims of rational/public-choice theorists about 
the sources of fiscal instrument variations: that 
policy makers act to achieve macroeconomic 
stabilization and that they act fiscally to en- 
gineer reelection (Cowart; 1978; Frey and 
Schneider, 1978).2 They also bear upon the 
Marxian claims that fiscal levers are manipu- 
lated to contain labor militancy and to buoy 


2 Rational-choice theory is the meta-theory of 


‘human >ehavior that is built upon the (mi- 


croeconamic) behavioral postulate that man is an 
egotistic, rational, utility maximizer, Public-choice 
theory is the specification of the rational-choice ap- 
proach to political behavior: voting rules and voter 
decisions, interest group formation and other collec- 
tive action, party platforms, state budgeting, etc. 


- (See Mueller, 1979, for a superb introduction to pub- 


Restore theory.) 
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profits (Kalecki, 1943; Boddy and Crotty, 


1975). They bear somewhat less directly upon 
the literatures on organizational decision 
making and environmental or ecological “‘con- 
trol” of organizations, quite directly upon the 
ample and increasing specifications of these 
literatures to state budgeting (see Padgett, 
1981; Fischer and Kamlet, 1984). 

The present research examines U.S. Federal 
budget surpluses/deficits—that is, revenues 
minus expenditures—during thé 1961—1978 pe- 
riod. The United States is selected because 


accurate propositions about the determination | 


of macroeconomic policy are greatly aided by 
an intensive focus upon a single nation and its 
distinctive institutional and historical charac- 
teristics, and because accuracy is further 
facilitated by the uniquely rich ‘literature on 
macroeconomic policy determination in the 
United States (e.g., Griffin et al., 1982b; Alt 
and Crystal, 1983: esp. 251-65). It is also 
selected because of the great importance of 
U.S. economic policy and performance for the 
world economy (e.g., Block, 1977a). The U.S. 
Federal government is chosen in lieu of the 
possibility of effective macroeconomic’ action 
- by subnational units of government (e.g., Mus- 
grave and Musgrave, 1980:526-27). The 
surplus/deficit is selected for several reasons. 
First, it is a parsimonious, summary measure 
of-fiscal outputs likely to affect economic per- 
formance (e.g., Blinder and Solow, 1973:1-3). 
Secondly, it is probably the most ‘salient be- 
havioral focus of U.S. fiscal policy making, in 
part because of its convenience as a summary 
measure (e.g., President of the United States 
1960-1978; Blinder and Goldfeld, 1976; 
Fischer and Crecine, 1981). Thirdly, decisions 
on the surplus/deficit are argued to be causally 
prior to decisions on revenue and expenditure 
totals and subtotals under the strict “‘top 
down” conception of U.S. budgeting adopted 
here (see below; Fischer and Crecine, 1981; 
Fischer and Kamlet, 1984). Pre-1961 
surpluses/deficits are eschewed because of the 


infrequent acceptance and use of discretionary’ 


fiscal policy prior to the Kennedy administra- 
tion (see Stein, 1969; Tobin, 1980:48; Mowery 
et al., 1980). Post-1978 budgets are eschewed 
to permit ex post forecasting checks on our 
final model prior to thé potential mac- 
roeconomic watershed of the Reagan years.? 


` 3 The surplus/deficit by. definition equals the sum 


of revenues minus the sum of expenditures (e.g.,° 


Blinder and Solow, 1974). Its salience as a fiscal- 
policy focus is qualified by the existence of more 
refined “high-employment” conceptions and mea- 
sures of surpluses/deficits that factor out the 
automatic/uncontrollable responsiveness of budgets 


to macroeconomic fluctuations by means of (com- : 
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I construct models of “‘surplus/deficit” de- 
termination by drawing on extant formulations 
about sources of fiscal instrument variations, 
particularly those with systematic empirical 
support.: The models share an emphasis upon 
the goal realizing, environmentally constrained 
actions of U.S. executives. Continued incum- 
bency in public office and governmental fiscal 
solvency are examples of, some executive 

. Mass electoral support for incumbents 
and “business confidence” provide examples 
of constraints. i ; 


THEORY 
Electoral: and ; 
Bureaucratic-Legal Constraints 


A core set of ‘‘electoral business cycle” ' propo- $ 
sitions traces variations in macroeconomic 
policy to executive responses to electoral con- 
straints upon executives’ (reelection prospects - 
and those of their parties. In typical rational- 
choice style, these propositions all involve 
arguments about the optimizing behaviors of 
elected officials with regard to particular inter-. 
ests, utilities or goals—most notably, tenure in 
office. The propositions focus upon a variety of 
constraints. They focus upon categorically 
conceived pre-election periods regarded as oc- 
casions of expansionary fiscal policy, and upon 
continuously conceived trends (or “‘cycles”) 
proceeding from post-election fiscal restraint 
through increasingly expansionary policies as 
elections approach (Tufte, 1978; Frey and. 
Schneider, 1978). They also-focus upon presi- 
dential “popularity” or “approval,” both -as 
harbingers of electoral success or failure and as 
indicators of the independence politicians may 
enjoy to pursue ideological aims (see Golden 
and Poterba, 1980; and, on popularity deficits 
and surpluses, Frey and Schneider, 1978). The 
most salient electoral propositions claim that 
pre-election periods and/or shortfalls in the 
popularity of incumbents in elected office trig- 
ger stimilative fiscal actions aimed at aùg- 
menting support for incumbents. 

Most rational-choice treatments of fiscal in- 
struments share the prevalent view that 
movements ‘in budgetary outputs are marked 


plex) standardizations of surpluses/deficits at “high 
employment” (e.g., Blinder and Solow, 1974; De 
Leeuw et al., 1980; and see note 15). It is also qual- 
ified by the possibility that fiscal policy is an aggre- 
gate by-product of taxing and spending decisions as 
in “bottom up,” independent process budgeting for- 
mulations (see Fischer and Kamlet, 1984). In light of 
these qualifications, analyses of expenditure and 
revenue equations as well as of a “discretionary” 
(i.e., “high-employment”) equation are Presented 
below. 
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by considerable inertia (Frey and Schneider, 
1978; Alt and Crystal, 1983). The process un- 
derlying surplis/deficit inertia assured here jis 
one in which prospective, costs of abrupt or 
extensive changes in budgetary outputs con- 


strain changes’ in such outputs, ‘limiting ‘them to. 


relatively marginal shifts. Such’ sharp changes 
most inconveniently disrupt policy ‘maker modi 
vivendi with bureaucrats, politicians and “pub- 
liċs important for executive. ‘efficacy’ and sup- 
port; and they are cognitively taxing as well 
(e.g., Padgett, 1980). Bureaucratic-legal ‘cost 
constraints limit adjustments of actual 
surpluses/deficits to idealized surplus/deficit 
targets formulated in response to, pressures 
from executives’ extra-bureaucratic (extra- 
state) environments. In econometric terms, 
these constraints confine’ policy adjustments to 
environmental constraints to “partial adjust- 
ments” (e.g., Johnston, 1972: 300-302). In the 
context of the partial-adjustment formulation, 
effects of electoral and other explanatory fac- 
tors are interpretable as effects upon changes 
in surpluses/deficits. It is precisely ‘such 
changes that this paper primarily attempts to 
_explain.4 ` 

The realism of the partial-adjusiment in- 
terpretation is greatly enhanced if a relatively 
unitary executive actor can be assumed to 
dominate policy formulation. In line with’ most 
previous “politico-economic”’ models, just 
such a dominant executive is assumed (e.g. 
Cowart, 1978; Frey ahd. ‘Schneider,’ ‘1978; 
Golden and Poterba, 1980). The ‘strong con: 
vergence of executive spending and taxing rec; 
ommendations with actual spending and taxing 


totals for given fiscal yéars provides one basis ` 


for the assumption of executive dominance.‘ 
Common judgments of presidential leadership 
in economic policy making, especially prior to 
the 1976 implementation of the Congressional, 
Budget Act of 1974, provide support’ both for 
` the assumption of a unitary (presidentially 


dominated) executive and for an executively 


dominated determination of the surplus/deficit 
(e. g., Mowery etal., 1980; Pritchard, 1982). an 


i 4 An operational comment is instructive at ¢ this 


point: Estimates of inertia or the partial character of 
policy-maker responses to factors driving their 
fiscal-policy decisions are obtainable in the form of 


slope estimates for lagged values óf surpluses/’ 


deficits (Johnston, 1972:300-302). In the presence. of 
- these lagged dependent’ variables, slopes ‘for other 


regressors are interpretable as slopes “relating unit 
changes in regressors to changes in the Tegresgand | 


(see Hicks and Swank, 1983; Griffin et al., 1983). 


3 Spending and taxing figures proposed in execu, 


tive budgets for given fiscal years are highly corre- 
lated with actual spending and taxing figures for the 


same FYs: .99 and .99, respectively, for raw figures; 


.91 and .70 for proportions of GNP. 
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addition, from, tlie “top down” budgeting per- 
spective that i is assumed here, decisions on the 
surpliis/deficit’ constrain decisions on revenue 
and’ expenditure ` ‘totals and, in turn, :on thè 
miyriad- of- particular , programs ‘and tax tools 
(Fischer and” Crecine, 1981; Padgett, "1981; 
Fischer and Kamlet, 1984). The decisions that 
affect the surplus/deficit are preponderantly 
about macroeconomic interventions, not about 
dams, poor | relief or the tax mix: Thus, fiscal 
instruments and executive fiscal initiatives are 


‘buffered from the thousand arid one congres- 


sional battles over’ spending shares and the 
precise. letter, of the tax law. 


Econpinic c onstraints 


Early: rational-choice studies often argue for 
electorally mediated effects of economic fluc- 


: tuations upon’ fiscal instruments’ but. seldom 


argue for diréct ecoriomic effects (e.g., Frey 
and Schneider, 1978). Recent ones tend to 
criticize electoral formulations and to identify 
direct effects of economic fluctuations (e.g., 
Cowart, 1978; Golden and Poterba, 1980; Alt 


i and. Crystal, 1982). Two types of rationales/ 


interpretations usually ground propositions/ 
findings about direct (nonelectorally mediated) 
economic causes of fiscal instrument varia- 
tions. One emphasizes the. discretionary action 
of a unitary, ‘‘welfare- -maximizing social plan- 
ner” (see Chappell and Keech, 1983). ‘This 
actor faithfully implements Keynesian 
counter-cyclical stabilization policy in the 

“public interest” (i.e. A high employment, 
steady growth, low inflation). The second em- 
phasizes automatic stabilizers: tax and enti- 
tlement statutes that yield counter-cyclical re- 
sponses í of revenues and expénditures to eco- 
nomic ‘fluctuations; _ Fevenues ‘that . fall (rise) 
with macroeconomic’ contractions (expan- 
sions); expenditures that rise (fall) with con- 
tractions (expansions). 

The économic variables typically argued to 
drive discretionary and | automatic variations in 
the” Surplus/deficit a are the principal indicators 
of macroeconomic ` rformance within the. 
neoclassical synthesis (see, e.g., Blinder and 
Solow, 1974). For “real”. quantities (as op- 
posed to their Values iñ currency), t these prin- 
cipally consist of aggregate output or incomes, 
capacity utilization rates’ and unemployment 
rates; for nominal quantities, of price levels. 
Both discretionary and automatic stabilization 
policies are designed to increase deficit 
spending (reduce surpluses/deficits), to thus 
increase aggregate demand, and, in turn, to 
increase -output, incomes, capacity utilization 
and employment when the “real” quantities are 
lower’ than available productive resources al- 
low. Complementarily, they are designed to de- 
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crease deficits (increase surpluses/deficits) and, 
thus, decrease aggregate demand and its “real” 
consequences when these are high relative to 
available resources and signal inflationary 
threats (e.g., Samuelson, 1980). Given these 
characteristics of stabilization polices, plus the 
presence of “‘welfare-maximizing” policy mak- 
ers who espouse them and/or of built-in 
stabilizers, the following claims about the 
causes of surpluses/deficits follow. Increases 
(decreases) in outputs, incomes and rates of 
capacity utilization generate increases (de- 
creases) in surpluses/deficits. Given the 3ame 
initial conditions, and a switch from employ- 
meént rates to the more commonly discussed 
unemployment rates, it also follows that de- 
creases (increases) in unemployment rates 
generate increases (decreases) in surpluses! 
deficits. As for prices, stabilization policies are 
designed so that surpluses/deficits are to te (1) 
increased.and demand dampened when price 
levels or inflation are high, (2) decreased and 
demand stimulated when prices are unprob- 
lematic. So, it is argued, increases (decreases) 
in prices or inflation generate increases in 
surpluses/deficits (e.g., Cowart, 1978). 

. One complication stands in the way of ex- 
pecting positive price effects on surpluses/ 
deficits—that .is, of expecting that surpluses 
dampen economic activity when. econcmy- 
wide inflation is high. Inflation in public-sector 
prices (and costs) relative to economy-wide 
costs will exert an upward pressure upon ex- 
penditures (see Baumol, 1971; and also O’Con- 
nor, 1973). It will hence exert a downward 
pressure upon surpluses/deficits. Effects of 
disproportionate government-sector inflation 
and effects of economy-wide inflation may 
offset each other, each confounding the other's 


estimation. To obviate this difficulty, a second ~ 
influence should be considered. ' 


“inflation” 
Tussing and Henning (1974) specify the 
public-to-private sector price effect as an effect 
of the ratio. of government price levels to 
economy-wide price levels: and find evidence 
for such an effect in their analyses of U.S. 
budgets. Adapting this conception to the pre- 
sent focus suggests that incréases in federal- 
government-sector prices relative to 
economy-wide prices negatively affect changes 
vin the surplusideficit. 


Kalecki’s Thesis 


In the original “political business cycle” for- 
mulation, Kalecki (1943) argues that tight labor 
markets and strikes (relatively frequent and 
effective when labor markets are tight, em- 
ployee replacement difficult, and job replace- 
ment easy) threaten capitalists with less-pliant 
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workers who are better able to organize, to 
bargain, and to strike for wage increases costly 
to capitalists. Capitalists will then tend to favor 
government efforts to foreshorten booms, 
loosen tight labor markets, and discipline labor. 
by means of contractionary policies, even at 
the loss of some profits. 

The political capacities of capitalists for in- 
fluencing policies are considerable, especially 
for “monopoly capitalists” situated atop large, 
oligopolistic firms. These capacities include: 
well-financed public relations, lobbying and 
campaign specialists; information, expertise 
and status valuable to policy makers; and dis- ` 
cretionary control over the private-sector 
bases of public prosperity and of governments’ 
material (and derived electoral) supports (e.g., 
Lindblom, 1977; Hicks et al., 1978; Crouch, 
1979). Actual or anticipated exercise of these 


-capacities can affect state action; so may a 


convergence of government’s views of labor 
militancy with those of large capital. True, re- 
ports of state-engineered recessions in. re- 


’ sponse to tight labor markets and high labor 


militancy are scarce, unless references to 
troubled “business confidence” are‘sometimes 
interpreted as euphemisms for labor militancy 


(see, e.g., Boddy and Crotty, 1975; Block, 


1977b). Nevertheless, our assumptions about 
Capitalist interests, loose labor markets and 
quiescent labor plus. those about capitalist 
political capacities together suffice to support 
consideration of two “class business cycle” 
hypotheses: tight labor markets and labor 
militancy, or strike activity, each positively 
affects ‘surpluses/deficits, for each provokes 
contractionary fiscal actions from policy mak- 
ers wary of a propitiously situated, militant 
labor movement. 


Further Formulations: Monopolization and 
Capital Accumulation 


More recent neo-Marxist authors have acl 
that the dynamics of capitalist development 
generate pressures for increased state ex- 
penditures (e.g., Baran and Sweezy, 1966; 
O'Connor, 1973). According to O’Connor 
(1973:8), monopolistic corporations require 
substantial state socialization of investment in 
infrastructural capital, research and develop- 
ment, and the reproduction of the labor force 
(O'Connor, 1973:24). In addition, O'Connor 
(1974:28-29) argues that monopoly-capitalist 
expansion increases the “surplus labor” (un- 
employment, poverty) and necessitates “the 
drive to expand, protect and control foreign 
markets” via military means abroad. Thus, 
monopolistic corporations require “relief” and 
“defense” spending as well. In addition, 


s 


-a 
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O’Connor (1973:3334) argues that monopoly- 
sector capitalists (and workers) resist the scale 
of tax increases necessary to finance state 
spending and contain budget deficits. The var- 
ied resources and mechanisms (e.g., lobbying, 
anticipatory state initiatives in the. face of 
capitalist resources) whereby public policy 
may. respond to monopoly-capitalist needs 
have already been noted in the previous sec- 
tion. Possible pressures for increased spending 
and decreased taxing—and, thus, decreased 
surpluses/deficits—resulting from the expan- 
sion of monopoly capital merit examination. 


This is especially so in light of Griffin et al.’s’ 


(1982a, 1983) evidence that monopolization 
generates increases in both military and wel- 
fare spending. In short, a negative effect of 
monopolization upon surplusesideficits is an- 
ticipated. ; 

Capitalists have damental interests in 
high profit rates and in high rates of capital 
stock accumulation as a basis for future profits 

` (see, e.g., Baran and Sweezy, 1966: Chs. 1-2, 
4; O'Connor, 1973:101-104). As discussed 
above, capitalists, especially monopoly 
capitalists, also have ample resources for ob- 
taining state policy actions that. further their 


interests. In addition, anticipated aggregate - 


demand is a principal source of investment and 
of profits under the Keynesian ‘ ‘neo-classi 

orientation to macroeconomics that held sway 
over macroeconomic thought during the period 
examined in this paper. The possibility that 
capitalist power may bring about expansionary 
fiscal policy when investments and profits fall 
merits examination; so.does the possibility that 
monopoly-sector capitalists, investments and 
profits may be particularly important (Griffin, 
1982a, 1983). Also deserving examination is the 
possibility that unemployment among 
unionized workers who are largely situated 
within the monopoly sector may be dispropor- 
tionately important because these workers are 
particularly vulnerable to cyclical unemploy- 
ment, yet ate especially important for mac- 
roeconomic performance ‘and are, by defini- 
tion, organized (e.g., Griffin, 1982a). On the 
basis of the Marxian literature on capital ac- 
cumulation, stimulative’ deficit spending 
policies are expected to be cued by low and/or 
falling profits and investment, especially within 
the monopoly sector. They are also expected 


to be cued by specifically union-sector unem-" 


ployment. Because decreases in surpluses/ 
deficits denote expansionary fiscal action, a 
` formal restatement of the above may be useful: 
changes in profits and investment positively 
effect changes in surplusesideficits: changes in 
unemployment negatively effect changes in 
surplusesideficits. 
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Further Formulations: Executive Traits and 
Additional Constraints 


Fiscal instruments may vary with partisan and 
idiosyncratic ‘attributes of executives. Fur- 
thermore, international environments, percep- 
tions and constraints may complement domes- 
tic ones; and characteristics of Congress may 
affect fiscal-instrument policy outputs, even 


- given preponderantly executive determination 


of fiscal instruments. 

Regarding executives, Hibbs (1977, 1983) 
argues that post-World War Two Democratic 
presidents made more anti-unemployment and ` 


- less anti-inflationary use of fiscal instruments 


than postwar Republican ones (see also Tufte, 
1978: Ch. 4). Hibbs implies a Democratic em- 
phasis on budget deficits to stimulate employ- 
ment and a Democratic deemphasis on budget 
balancing and surpluses to fight inflation. This 
implies that Democratic administrations nega- 
tively affect surplus/deficit increases. In addi- 
tion, Beck (1982) provides evidence and 
arguments for the conclusion that idiosyncratic 
differences in the macroeconomic policy 


-orientations of presidential administrations 


matter more for the unemployment outcomes 
of Federal policy than do interparty dif- 
ferences. The present analysis tests for possi- 
ble interadministration mean differences in 


. surpluses/deficits. 


As for international factors, foreign military 
involvements may have entailed increases in 
U.S. military spending sufficient to exert pres- 
sures for increased spending and, hence, defi- 
cits. Indeed, specifically military consid- 
erations may have entered squarely into delib- 
erations over economic policy making (e.g., 
Griffin et al., 1982a). Thus, U.S. battlefield 
casualties (a conventional foreign involvement 
indicator) are hypothesized to augment 
surpluses/deficits (see Hibbs, 1982). Soviet 
arms expenditures have also been argued and 
found to affect U.S. defense outlays (e.g., 
Griffin et al., 1982b). "Arms race” pressures 
upon U.S. military spending, and hence upon 
deficits, will be tested for in the analyses that 
follow. 

Tests for foreign involvement and Soviet 
military spending effects, it bears noting, will 
provide checks on the accuracy of the theoreti- 
cal assumption of a fiscal-policy-first, strictly 
“top down’’ budgeting model. 


OPERATIONALIZATIONS 


The surplus/dedicit.(SURPDEF) is primarily 
measured in terms of its observed values as 
proportions of gross national product.(GNP). 
Although simple observed values of the 
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surplus/deficit of course contain. both “dis- 
cretionarily” and “automatically” generated 
components of the surplus/deficit, they, are 
emphasized i in lieu of unproblematic separate 
series on “discretionary” and . “automatic”, 

surpluses/deficits.©. Data for the ‘principal de- 
pendent variable are from the National Income 
and Product Accounts (NIPA). Asi in most | pre- 
vious studies of surpluses/deficits, quarterly 
data are used because they provide sufficient 
observations for “robust multiple Tegression 
analyses and relatively’ powerful: Significance 
tests. The surplus/deficit: is standardized on 
gross national. product because’ ‘such a stan- 
dardization increases the comparability.. of 
surpluses/deficits, over time, enhances their 
realism as objects of policy- maker decisions i in 
a secularly expanding economy, and reduces, 
dangers of both surplus/deficit trending. and, 
autocorrelation of equation. errors and of. 
heteroscedasticity. For data on, SU BEDER 
see Appendix, series L i 5 


s ’ <8 ya 


Büreaucratto-Legal Constraints 


These are operationalized through ‘the use of 


the measure of the surplus/deficit as a propor- 


tion of gross national product Jagged one- 


quarter, or of SURPDEF,., (see note 4). Inertia 
is strong (and policy makers’ -adjustments at 
“t to factors. bearing upon their fiscal- 
instrument decisions are partial realizations of 
the ideal full adjustments compromised . by 
bureaucratic-legal constraints) to. the. extent 
that slopes for SURPDEF,., approach 1.0... 


Electoral Constraints 


It is assumed that executive deçisions ‘about 


the surplus/deficit are cued by both popularity. 
deficits and the election schedule, indeed by an. 
interaction of the two. More precisely, execu- 
tives are hypothesized to engage in expansion-. 
ary fiscal action to the extent that their popu- 
larity deficits are high, that is, to the extent that 
their popularity levels. fall below a (re)elector- 
ally satisfying level; and they are, furthermore 
hypothesized to intensify their popularity 
maintenance as the forthcoming’ presidential 


é High-employment measures which seek to purge . 


surpluses/deficits of their “automatic” components 


and permit a focus upon “discretionary” policy , 


making seem to overcorrect for automatic compo- 
nents of surpluses/deficits (e.g., Hicks and Hanratty, 
1982). Nevertheless, high-employment surplus/ 
deficit measures do purge-raw, measures of those, 
automatic components that are due to the interaction 
of economic fluctuations’ with. tax and entitlement 
statutes. They thus allow conservative checks on the 
presence of discretionary policy making, and they 
are accordingly used in an ancillary analysis below. 
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election approaches. Executives regard eco- 
nomically expansionary or stimulative manip- 


- ulations of the fiscal lever (i:e., decreases ‘in 


thé surplus/deficit) as appropriate means to 
popularity maintenance on the assumption that , 
these actions do indeed increase incomes and 
employment rates and that these increases, in’ 
turn, €xpand support for incumbent executives’ 
(see Frey and Schneider, 1978; Golden and 
Poterba, 1980): Popularity-mainténance ef- 
forts, therefore, are reasonably assumed to be 
enacted as means to reeléction; and they are 
argued to be intensified with thé approach of 
the forth¢oming eléction because this mag- 
nifies the: relevance of popularity for reelec- 
tion. Following Frey and Schneider (1978), the 
(re)eléctorally satisfying level of (proportional) 
mass approval crucial to the precise specifica- 


.tion of popularity deficits is set at .58; and the 


precise operationalization of popularity deficits 
is a squared popularity deficit (SQ- 
POPULARITYDEF). This equals (.58— 
POP)? for POP < .58 and zero for POP = 
.58. The squaring is intended to capture more 
than linear increases in. presidéntial 
popularity- maintenance efforts for linear in- 
creases in raw popularity shortfalls (Frey and 
Schneider, 1978). This proximity (PROXEL) is 
coded 1, 2,.... 15, 0 for each quarter of each 
presidential term. POP is measured with quar- . 
terly data from Gallup surveys of presidential 
approval (see Appendix, series 2). The hypoth- 
esis is; in statistical terms, an interaction of 
SQPOPULARITYDEF and PROXEL and is, ` 
of course, operationalized as their product. 
Since election dates are fixed, no reaction. 


i $ lag is needed to target fiscal manipulations for 


pre-election periods: the implicit lags already 
embodied ‘in the measure of proximity to. the 
next election suffice. However, policy reac- 
tions to variations in popularity require lag pè- 
riods for assimilating popularity information 
and carrying out policy responses to it. Since 
legislative delays alone.might consume several ` 
quarters, such lags may exceed the con- 
ventional one-quarter specification of Frey and 
Schneider (1978)-and others. In lieu of precise 


‘ substantive cues in the relevant literatures, an 


optimal lag for’the popularity deficit measure 
was selected by empirically examining one-, 
two-, three-, and four-quarter lag options. ‘A 
three-quarter lag emerged as the clear choice. 
Thus, and in conclusion, the exact 
popularity-maintenance hypothesis is 
operationalized as the product of the now lag- 
ged popularity deficit and of election prox- 
imity, that- is,’ as (SQPOPULARITYDEF,_;) 
x (PROXEL). 7 


z Variants of SQPOPULARITYDEF x PROXEL . 
with SQPOPULARITYDEF lagged one through four 
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Business Cycle Indicators 


Capacity utilization (CAPACITY), or the pro- 
portion of industrial productive .capacity ` 


realized by actual industrial production, -is 
measured with the Federal Reserve Board 
capacity-utilization rate series (see Appendix, 
series 3). Measures of real GNP and quarter- 
to-quarter percentage changes in real GNP 
(GROWTH) are used to measure economic 
output and its expansion (see Appendix, 
series 1 and 4).. Unemployment (UNEMP) is 
measured in terms of percentages of the labor 
force seeking employment, and price levels 
(PRICES) in terms of the GNP price deflator 
(see series 5 and 4). Measures of quarter-to- 
quarter proportional changes in unemploy- 


ment, capacity utilization and prices are also _ 


constructed (CHAUNEMP, CHACAPACITY 
and INFLATION, respectively). This is done 
because changes in macroeconomic indicators 
are likely to be the relevant indicators for ex- 


plaining changes in surpluses/deficits. Thus, 
the three measures just mentioned plus 


GROWTH and GOVPRICER (which already | 


measure change) are viewed as this paper's 
central business cycle indicators.® 
As. with populani pasi measures, the ‘a 


quarters were entered into regressions and were cor- 
related with SURPDEF, — SURPDEF;,, (or 
CHASURPDEF). Three-quarter lags prove most fis- 
` cally consequential for all political variables to be 
examined in this paper (for party, administration and 
congressional ones as well as for electoral- ones). 

- 3 Use of both output (product) and income mea- 
sures would be redundant because of their high col- 
linearity. Capacity utilization ratios are used instead 
of GNP “gap” measures (e.g., Samuelson, 1980) be- 
cause the former, although confined to manufactur- 
ing, employ somewhat more precise data and weaker 
assumptions. Change measures of output, utilization 
and unemployment seem more appropriate than 
levels measures for explaining changes in 


surpluses/deficits. The descriptive literature on dis- - 


cretionary fiscal actions portrays policy makers ad- 
justing levels. of surpluses/deficits to levels of GNP, 
unemployment and capacity utilization rate, and 30 
on (e.g., Stein, 1969), Writings-on automatic stabiliz- 
ers clearly express levels of instruments as functions 
of levels of business cycle indicators (e.g., Blinder 
and Solow, 1974; De Leeuw et al., 1980). Thus, by 


the logic of first difference transformations, changes | 


in surpluses/deficits (the effective regressand here) 
should be functions of changes in business cycle 
variables (see. e.g., Wonnacott and Wonnacott, 
1970:140). 
CHASURPDEF and measures of changes in this pa- 
pers business cycle. indicators are stronger than re- 
lationships between CHASURPDEF and measures 
of levels of such indicators. Proportional changes 
prove most consequential, presumably because of 
the expression of surplúses/deficits as ; proportions 
(of GNP). 


In fact, relationships between: 
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priori specification of one-quarter lags is de- 
batable.. Longer delays for economic monitor- 
ing, goal definition, and legislative and admin- 
istrative action are likely. Final specification of 
business cycle indicators and their lags was de- 
termined ‘on largely empirical grounds and re- 
sulted in the following business cycle re- 
gressors: the proportional change in capacity 
utilization lagged one quarter (CHA- 
CAPACITY); the proportional change 
in the unemployment rate lagged one quarter 
(CHAUNEMP,,); the unlagged proportional 
rate of change ‘in real gross national product 
GROWTH,); and the unlagged proportional 
rate of change in prices (INFLATION,).2 

Following Tussing and Henning (1974), rela- 
tive federal prices are operationalized in terms 
of the ratio of the federal-sectoral price deflator 
to the GNP deflator. The percentage rate of 


_change in this'ratio (i.e., GOVPRICER,) is ex- 


pected to exert spending pressure upon con- 
temporaneous changes.in surpluses/deficits 
and, so, to affect these changes negatively. 


The Kalecki Factors 


Strike activity (STRIKES) is opratlonaiiý de- 
fined as person-days lost due to work stop- 
pages as proportions of person-days of working’ 
time in nonagricultural establishments (see 
series 7 and 8; and, for measurement of nonag- 
ricultural working time, Fullerton, 1968). 
Labor market tightness (QUITS) is con- 
ventionally measured in terms of quarterly av- 
erages of monthly quit rates in manufacturing 
establishments (see series 9). Quarter-to- 
quarter proportional changes in quit rates (i.e., 
CHAQUITS) and in person-days of strikes as 
proportions of work time (i.e., CHASTRIKES) 
were also computed. CHAQUITS,, and 
STRIKES,, emerge as clear choices for the 
final “Kalecki” indicators. The confinement of 





9 Zero- through four-quarter lags were examined 
for zero-order correlations with CHASURPDEF 
(see note 7). The lags just noted are those that yield 
the strongest associations for the five indicators in- 
volved. Indicators with zero lags (at “t"’) are inter- 
préted as proxies for policy-maker forecasts of 
values of these indicators at the quarter (of policy 
action) “t.” Correlational. exploration within sub- 
stantively plausible ranges of lags revealed that 
change measures of economic indicators are indeed 
consistently and dramatically more strongly corre- 
lated with CHASURPDEF than are levels measures 
of such indicators (and, mutatis mutandis, that levels 
indicators are more strongly correlated with 
SURPDEF)). Finally, the’ empirical determination of 
lags entails some “capitalizing on change,” but any 
resulting inflation of test power is judged preferable 
to arbitrary a priori specifications of lags for impor- 
tant hypotheses. 
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both quit rate and capacity utilization rate < 


measures to information on manufacturing 
sectors has implications discussed below. 


Further Constraints 


Monopolization is measured, following Griffin 
et al. (1982a), as the (proportional) change in 
the proportion of industrial corporate assets 
held by, the two hundred largest manufactur- 
ing firms (see series 10). A one-period lag, 
chosen on empirical grounds (i.e., 
MONOPOLIZATION,,), completes specifi- 
ication of the monopolization regressor ex- 
pected to affect changes in surpluses/deficts 
negatively. Measures of capital accumulation 
were constructed following leads in Griffin et 
al. (1982a, 1983). Two are: (1) the proportional 
change in total corporate profits (CHA- 
PROFITS); and -(2) the proportional change in 
investment in plant and equipnient in man- 
ufacturing (CHAINVEST). A third measure, 
used to capture Griffin et al.’s (1982a) emphasis 
upon the disproportionate systemic: power and 
political influence of monopoly-sector 
capitalists, is the proportional change in mo- 
nopoly-sector profits (CHAMONOPROFITS). 
Perusal of zero-order correlation with changes 
in surpluses/deficits indicated maximal effects 
for one-quarter lags (see Appendix, series 
11-13). Thus, proportional quarter-to-quarter 
changes in profits, investment and monopoly- 
sector profits, all lagged one quarter (i.e., 
CHAPROFITS;.,, CHAINVEST;., and 
CHAMONOPROFITS,.,), are used to test the 
“accumulation’’ hypotheses. Union unem- 
ployment is measured as unemployment in the 
highly unionized industries identified by Griffin 
et al. (1982a) (see series 14). The exact re- 
gressor, selected on empirical grounds, is the 
proportional change in union employment lag- 


ged two quarters, or CHAUNIONEMP,,. 


Party and administration are measured by 
means of 1—0 coded dummy variables. Like 
other empirical variables, these are found to be 
most consequential, when lagged three quar- 
ters. This implies that an administration does 
not begin to have notable effects upon its 
surpluses/deficits until its fourth quarter and 
that any administration effects on surpluses’ 
deficits during the first three quarters of an 
administration (e.g., Johnson’s) are (prepon- 
derantly) effects of the previous administration 
(e.g., Kennedy’s). (The dummy party and ad- 
ministration variables are labeled DEM3, 
KEN3, JOHNS3, NIX3, FORD3 and CAR- 
TER3 for those occasions when brevity may 
excuse the use of acronyms.) Data for U.S. 
battlefield casualties are from Hibbs (1982); 
and the final, empirically pinpointed specifica- 
tion for U.S. foreign military involvement’ is 
CASUALTIES,;. Tests for Soviet arms 
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spending pressures are executed using a mea-" 
sure adopted from Griffin et al. (1982b): the 
Stockholm Institute for Peace Research Inter- 
national (SIPRI) estimate of Soviet military 
spending expressed as a proportion of U.S. 
GNP in ofder to tap Soviet military outlays 
relative to U.S. economic capacity (see series 
15).'° (Of the several measures of Soviet mili- 
tary posture considered by Griffin et al. 
(1982b),: this [USSRMILT] is the one that 
proved most consequential for U.S. military 
spending. ) A measure of the percentage change 
in USSRMILT lagged two quarters 
(CHAUSSRMILT;,,s) is the exact specification 
hypothesized to exert deficit spending pres- 
sures upon U.S. federal budgets. n 


ANALYSES AND FINDINGS 
Analyses and First Findings 


Hypothesis tests are performed on slope esti- 
mates from multiple regression equations. 
These are estimated by means of OLS or, given 
indications of autocorrelation, Instrumental- 
Variable Generalized Least Squares (IV- 
GLS).'? First, an equation containing the 


10 Only annual estimates of Soviet military 
spending are available and these had to be distrib- 
uted across quarters. A three-quarter moving aver- 
‘age of ‘the annual SIPRI data was used to smooth 
inter-year variations in some variants of the final 
quarterly series. Of several level and change series, 
variously lagged, a “smoothed” CHAUSSRMILT;: 
was most empirically consequential. 

11 To also check on possible congressional deter- 
minants of surpluses/deficits, I examined the efficacy 
of both (a) the average of non-Southern Democrats 
as proportions of Senators and House members and 
(b) average AFL-CIO ratings of congressional lib- 
eralism (averaged first within and then across cham- 
bers). No notable relationships emerged ‘from this 
preliminary consideration of Congress. See Appen- 
dix, series 16 and 17, for data sources. ; 

12 To minimize estimate unreliability, equations 
for all analyses reported here are estimated as fol- 
lows: an equation’s most insignificant variable is de- 
leted and the shortened equation is re-estimated; 
next, the re-estimated equation’s least significant 
variable is deleted, the further shortened equation is 
re-estimated, and so on, until no insignificant vari- 
ables remain in the equation. In order to minimize 
the danger of specification bias due to the removal of 
variables with true non-zero effects, very conserva- 
tive “statistical-significance”’ criteria for deletion 
are employed. Explanatory variables from propo- 
sitions which cannot be supported by t-statistics with 
(absolute) values greater than or equal to 1 are de- 
leted (see Haitovsky, 1969). Durbin’s h (distributed 
as Z) is used to test for first-order error autocorrela-. 
tion (see Johnston, 1972:313). Where h provides 
even weak hints of autocorrelated errors (h > 1.00), 
equations are re-estimated using instrumental vari- 
able GLS (IV-GLS) (see Hibbs, 1974; Fair, 1975), 
eee IV-GLS (ARI). 
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electoral, irci en business cycle 
and (‘Kalecki’’) labor market variables was 
estimated. Secondly, this equation was re- 
estimated after substituting the union unem- 
ployment variable for the economy-wide one. 
(Substitution was employed instead of addition 


because the economy-wide and union-specific _ 


unemployment measures correlate .84.) The 


' second estimation was chosen on the basis of 


its sole notable difference from the first: the 
union unemployment variable performed bet- 
r than the economy-wide one (t = —2.10 vs. 

= —1.01). Next, the remaining propositions 
g the preceding section were examined. As can 
be gleaned from Table 1, columns 2 through 4, 
there are five additions to the column 1 equa- 
tion. Thesè all have slope estimates that not 
only attain the (lti > 1.00). criterion for the 
retention of regressors, but that also attain 
statistical significance at the .05 test level or 
better. The five are the measure of monopoli- 
zation, that of Soviet military spending and 
the dummy variables for the Nixon, Ford and 
Carter administrations. Tests for profit and in- 
vestment change, Democratic administration, 
and military involvement hypotheses in 
equations not reported here yield no support 
for these hypotheses. The equation reported in 
column 5 of Table 1 contains all of the 
variables in the first four columns and yields 
statistically -significant slope estimates for all 
these variables (if the .10 test level is allowed 
for the union unemployment variable, 
CHAUNIONUNEMP,,, and the quit rate one, 
CHAQUITS,,). The equation of Table 2, col- 
umn 5, has a good fit with the data (R? = .893) 
and is devoid of first-order error autocorrela- 
tion (Durbin’s h = —.001). 

During the. period of Keynesian fiscal ac- 
'tivisim studied, executives do appear to have 
engaged in expansionary fiscal policy for 
> (rejelectoral ends. Executives appear to have 
decreased surpluses/deficits (increased deficit 
spending) to the extent that they: were con- 
fronted with high (squared) popularity deficits; 


and they appear to have done so to a greater’ 


extent as forthcoming presidential elec- 
tions approached (see SQPOPULARITY; x 
PROXEL findings in Table 1, esp. column 5). 
The popularity-maintenance effect vies with 
many: others.for determination of surpluses/ 
deficits, but it is among the larger effects iden- 
tified. Renewed support is provided for those 
rational choice and other theorists who have 
stressed politicians’ electoral. self-interests as 
motives for fiscal policy making (e.g., Frey and 
Schneider, 1978; and Griffin et al:, 1982a, 1983; 
as opposed to Golden and Poterba, 1980; and 
Alt and Crystal, 1982). 

Executives also appear to have actively pur- 
sued the stabilization goals and guidelines of 
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Keynesian fiscal policy, as well as to have 
allowed the unimpeded counter-cyclical oper- 
ation of automatic stabilizers. Positive effects 
of growth rates of national product, union- 
sector unemployment ratés, capacity utiliza- 
tion rates and. prices (i.e., inflation) upon sur- 
pluses/deficits provide the evidence for varied 
counter-cyclical responses to economic fluctu- 
‘ations (see Table 1, column 5). Evidence ap- 
pears of decreasing surpluses/deficits as fed- 
eral-sector price levels. increase relative . 
to economy-wide price levels (see the’ 
GOVPRICER, findings in. Table 1, column 5). 
Renewed support emerges here for those who 
have affirmed the operation of “discretionary” 
and/or “automatic” Keynesian stabilization 
policy in the post-War U.S. (e.g., Cowart, 
1978; as opposed to Frey and Schneider, 1978). 
Evidence also emerges for a number of 
rather unorthodox . explanations of fiscal-in- 
strument variations. For example, fiscal ‘policy ` 
is used to dampen economic activity and de- 
mobilize labor when labor markets are tight 


-and workers militant, a finding consistent with 


Kalecki’s interpretation of the political’ busi- 
ness cycle.. O’Connor’s (1973) arguments 
about monopoly-sector spending pressures 
and tax resistance are supported by the slope 
estimate for the measure of changes in the con- 
centration of manufacturing assets 
(MONOPOLIZATION;. 1), which exerts weak 
negative pressures upon surplus/deficit in- 
creases (again see Table 1, column 5). In line 
with much of the literature on U.S.—Soviet 
arms races, accelerating Soviet defense 
spending relative to U.S. GNP 
(CHAUSSRMILT,.,) negatively affects 
changes in surpluses/deficits. 

In addition, inter-administration differences 
in surpluses/deficits emerge: increases in sur- 
pluses/deficits appear to have been higher 
during the Nixon, Ford and Carter adminis- 
trations than during the Kennedy and Johnson 
ones.!3 - f 

The bureaucratic inertia of delay effect that 
is indexed with the slope for the lagged sur- 
plus/deficit Ê = .774 and t = 9.10 in column 5) 
appears to dominate the determination of sub- 
sequent surpluses/deficits. Witness this effect’s 
standardized estimate (B) of .768 as compared 
with those for changing capacity utilization 


13 Analyses of interactions (of the continuous 
variables considered here) with party, administration 
and economic recession/expansion dummies were 
performed, but are too involved for full reporting. 
Ample evidence for three interactions results: Ken- 
nedy did-not dampen economic activity as labor 
markets tightened; Nixon did so more than: other 
presidents; and increasing Soviet military spending 
has greater deficit-spending- consequences during 
economic recessions than it does during expansions. 
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rates (.159), strikes (.125), and popularity 


' z ae maintenance (—.214) and so on (see the Bs of 
LOE L] E ~ | - ©, Table 1). However, it should be observed that 

| ~ g 3 slopes for “lagged dependent variables” like . 
~ SURPDEF, (call them B*) are interpretable as 


indexes of “bureaucratic” delays imposed on 
os impacts of unit changes in “X” variables upon 
= : Y (i.e., SURPDEF) at “t-+1,” “t+2,” and so on, 
= ’ as well as at “t” (see Johnston, 1972:300-302, 
BS esp. equations 10-20 and 10-22). Inertia 
aS translates into delay; and B*, the delay coeffi- 
cient, can be used to compute the cumulative 
_ long-term effects of sustained unit changes in 
the ‘“‘Xs.""'4 In these terms, the consequences 
of bureaucratic-legal “inertia” reduce to con- 
sequences for the timing of non-bureaucratic 
effects, that is, consequences for the extent to 
which bureaucratic-legal constraints distribute 
these effects over time. 





—,155** 
—.188** 
— ,148** 


—.0051** 
{—2.590) 


—.0079** 
(~2.201) 


` Diagnostics, Re-estimations and ` 
Modifications of Findings 


The equation of Table 1, column 5, explains a 
high proportion of the variance in Féderal sur- 
pluses/deficits as proportions of gross national 
product (R? = .893) and its errors exhibit no 
first-order autocorrelation. However, a re- 
sidual plot suggested that the errors increase 
linearly from high negative values (i.e., under- - 

` estimations of surpluses/deficits) in 1969 to 
high positive values (i.e., overestimations) in 
early 1972, and then begin the same pattern for 
Nixon’s second term. It appears, therefore, 
that a Nixon administration election cycle, one 
marked by postelection contractionary policy 
and by subsequent shifts into increasingly ex- 
pansionary policy, ¢xists. A specification of 

- -this election cycle is tested in the equation of 
Table 1, column 6, with NIX3x PROXEL, the 
product of the Nixon dummy and the election 
proximity or election cycle scale. The new re- 
gressor has a properly signed, statistically sig- 
nificant slope. It supports the conclusion that 
Nixon engaged in electorally motivated manip- 
ulation of fiscal instruments that went beyond 
efforts to redress popularity shortfalls and un- 
satisfactory prospects for re-election. Inclu- 
sion of the new regressor results in deletion of 
NIX3, and yields the most satisfactory equa- 
tion yet. 

_ In order to identify specifically discretionary 
policy actions, as well as the operation of 
automatic stabilizers, a re-estimation of the 
column 6 equation after the substitution of 





— 0054** 
(—2.440) 


" —,0093** 


(—2.322) 


parentheses) are the unlabeled statistics in columns. 


b» TV-GLS(AR1) estimates with real R? and R? computed from actual and predicted values of SURPDEF,. 


è Unstandardized regression slope estimate. 





'4JIn these terms, each B, for each X, has an 
“equilibrium” effect equal to B,/(1—B*), such that, 
for example, the full effect of asustained unit change 
in GROWTH, = .212/.313 = .677 (see, e.g., 
Johnston, 1972:290-302). ' A 


Durbin’s h ` ; 
a Unstandardized regression coefficient estimates (and t-statistics for them in 


R? R3) 


** Statistically ‘significant at the .05 level (one-tailed test). 


4 Multiplied by 10,000 for convenient presentation. 
* Statistically significant at the .10 level (one-tailed test). 


or Carter administration 


` dummy, t~3. - 


or Ford administration 


dummy, t-3. 


CARTER3. 


or Nixon administration . 


dummy, t—3. 
FORD3 





NIX3 
NIX3 x PROXEL 
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Table 2. Multiple Regression Predicting U.S. Federal Expenditures, Revenues aaa Surpluses (Deficits) as ` 
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Proportions of GNP, 1960:Q1 through 1978:Q4* 





Dependent Variables ` 
Intercept 


EXP/GNP,.° 
REV/GNP,., 
GROWTH, 
CHACAPACITY,, 
INFLATION, 
CHAUNIONEMP, + 
GOVPRICER,-1 
STRIKES, 
(SQPOPULARITYDEF, 3) x (PROXEL) 
MONOPOLIZATION,., 
CHAUSSRMILT.; 
FORD3 

CAR3 

NIX3 x PROXEL 


R? (R?) 
Durbin's h 








SaD o 
EXP/GNP® REV/GNP® 

ol .038** 
(0.00) (2.432) 
(5.359) 

460%* 672** 
(4.190) (5.492) 
144" "113** 

ween (1.633) 7 
(-3.353) 

—360** .287** 

(2.612) (2.542) 

‘o17** Lon 
(2.606) (~ 1.803) 
(1.093) 

3.024 
1.099 

0214 eee 
(3.823) 

—.0012* 
a 
~ 0015* : 

(1.575) (1.039) 

(4.096) 

0262** 

(4.010) 

0004* 

(1,389) he 
765 (.814) “682 (.723) 
931 . (Undefined, D.W. 

d = 1.872) 


a Unstandardized regression coefficient estimates {and t-statistics for them in parentheses) are the unlabled 


statistics in columns. 


b IV-GLS(AR1) estimates with real R? and R? computed from actiäl and predicted values of SURPDEF,. 
© See Table 1 (and/or text) for definitions of variables. 


4 Multiplied by 10,000 for convenient presentation. 


* Statistically significant at the .10 level (one-tailed test). 
** Statistically significant at the .05 level (one-tailed test). 


“high-employment” values of surpluses/defi- 
icits as proportions of GNP (of HIEMPSURP, 
and HIEMPSURP,.,) for SURPDEF, and 
SURPDEF,., is presented in column 7.'5 The 


13 High-employment measures of surpluses’ 
deficits are estimates of surpluses/deficits in an 
economy stipulated to be at high employment (i-e.. 
without short-term ‘cyclical fluctuations). These 
measures are simply appropriate linear combinations 
of high-employment estimates of revenues and ex- 
penditures. Take, for example, high-employment 
measure of revenues, T,*, for a particular tax. T,* = 
r,Y,*, where r, is a multiplier denoting an aggregate 
tax rate and Y,* is the income taxed at high employ- 
ment. Variations in T,* will largely be due to varia- 
tions in r, (i.e., policy) especially if T,,* is effec- 
tively detrended by regression on T*,,. The same 
follows for a high-employment surplus/deficit con- 


high-employment measures should be purged 


of variations in surpluses/deficits that result 
from the responsiveness of automatic stabilizer 
programs to business cycle fluctuations. They | 
should therefore yield parameter estimates that 
specifically index policy makers’ discretionary 
responses tO various constraints, cues and 
pressures. The results in columns 6 and 7 are 
quite comparable. Only real GNP growth, 
union unemployment rate change and the Ford 


structed as a linear combination of high-employment 
revenues and expenditures. Potential GNP is esti- 
mated GNP at high employment. For detailed elab- 
oration of high-employment measures see Blinder 


-and Solow (1974) and DeLeeuw et al. (1980) and, on 


precise measures and data used here, see DeLeeuw 
et al. (1980). (Also see Appendix, series 18). 
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and Carter dummies are reduced to in- 
significance. This indicates that the operation 
of automatic stabilizers primarily governs re- 
sponses of surpluses/deficits to growth in gross 
national product and to changes in (monopoly 
sector) unemployment rates, but that discre- 
tionary policy actions primarily govern re- 
sponses of surpluses/deficits to changes in ca- 
pacity utilization rates and to inflation rates, as 
well as to most other déterminants (see Table 
1, column 7). It'also suggests that earlier indi- 
cations of disproportionately low surplusés/ 
deficits during the Ford and Carter adminis- 
trations tapped disproportionately strong 
1975-1978 deficit spending pressures channeled 
via built-in stabilizer programs .not idio- 
syncratic-deficit spending choices of Ford and. 
Carter. 
An ex post forecast of surpluses/deficits as 
proportions.of gross national product 
(SURPDEF)) for 1979:Q1 through 1980:Q4 was 


performed in order to evaluate the robustnéss ` 


and predictive utility of the (column 6) model 
of federal surpluses/deficits as proportions of 
gross national product. Results of the forecast 
are affirmative. For example, forecasted 
values of SURPDEF, explain 88 percent of the 
variance in actual values of SURPDEF, for the 
eight postdictated quarters.'® This indicates 
only a trivial falling off in goodness of fit as 
attention is shifted from the observations used 
to estimate the structural coefficients of Table 
1, column 6, to subsequent observations.'7 


te Actual and predicted values (in parentheses) for 
the 8-quarter forecast are: —.0049 (—.0086); — 
(—.0129); —.0062 (—.0058); —.0098 (— .0176); —.0141 
(—.0212); ~.0260 (~—.0328); —.0281 (—.0300); —.0249 
(—.0365). Root mean squared error for predictions is 
-0071; the 8-quarter standard deviation of 
SURPDEF, is .010; the standard error for the 72- 
quarter regression line is .0043. 

17 At this point seven final comments on specifi- 
cation are in order. They pertain above all to the 
final model of Table 1, column 6. First, any simul- 
taneity bias involving GROWTH, coefficients will 
yield slight underestimations of these coefficients, 
„for “immediate” effects of surpluses/deficits on in- 
come are preponderantly negative and small (e.g., 
Blinder and Goldfeld, 1976). Second, simultaneity 
bias may have inflated our estimates of IN- 
FLATION, slopes, for surpluses/deficits do tend to 
have very small, contemporaneous ‘inflationary ef- 
fects (e.g., Blinder and Goldfeld, 1976). Third, re- 
siduals were scrutinized for -heteroscedasticity but 
no hint of any emerged. Fourth, we would note that 
neither the inconsistency associated with lagged 
endogenous variables and autocorrelated residuals 
nor the bias associated with lagged endogenous 
variables in small samples are present in our model 
with its well-behaved residuals and moderate-size 
(N=72) sample. Fifth, re-estimation of the- paper's 
key equations (see Table 1, columns 1, 5, 6 and 7) 
with unstandardized current and real dollar measures 
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The “top down’’ budgeting perspective 
adopted here -assumes that decisions on fiscal 
instruments are primarily decisions on the sur- 
plus/deficit made on -the basis of calculations 
about its macroeconomic consequences, and 
that decisions gn expenditures and revenues 
are decisions about the composition of the sur- 
plus/deficit made on more varied grounds (e.g., 


-legitimation, pork barrel politics, and so on, as 


well as macroeconomic management). Yet a 
number of this.paper’s propositions, those in- 
volving disproportionate federal-sector infla- 
tion (GOVPRICER,), monopolization and 
Soviet military outlays (CHAUSSRMILT,.), 
stress spending pressures as causal mech- 
anisms. Analyses of surpluses/deficits alone do 
not help to evaluate this emphasis. Neither do 
they cast any light on possible tendencies for 
policy makers to adjust surpluses/deficits in re- 
sponse to particular constraints by means of 
disproportionate manipulations of ex- 
penditures or of taxes. Separate equations for 


‘expenditures and revenues as proportions of 


GNP (i.6., EXP/GNP and REV/GNP) can pro- 
vide some indication of differential roles 
played by expenditures or revenues in chan- 
neling effects of particular determinants upon 


‘the surplus/deficit and/or in use for fiscally im- 


pleménting those portions of surpluses/deficits 
generated. by particular determinants.'® The 


of surpluses/deficits (undivided by GNP) yields re- 
sults qualitatively very similar to the original ones: 
slope signs and significance levels, retentions/ 
deletions, and even approximate error structure re- 
main the same. This paper's analyses contain no 
“ratio problem” (see Long, 1980). Sixth, Box- 
Jenkins models of errors and the Box-Pierce Q+ 
(‘Q-cross”’), described in Harvey (1981:277), were 
used to check for an exhaustive range of possible 
nonrandom error structures for the equations of 
Table 1, columns 1, 5 and 6. (Errors from OLS and 


. IV-GLS (ARI) estimations were examined.) These 


revealed some AR2 error structure for the column 1, 
equation, ‘white noise” for the other equations; and 
an AR2 re-estimation of the column 1 equation 
yielded estimate chariges too trivial to report in de- 
tail. 

18 They can only “suggest” differential spending 
and taxing impacts. Possible idiosyncracies in the 
determination of expenditures and revenues cannot 
be systematically considered here. Furthermore, 
under our strict “top down” model of spending and 
taxing, surpluses/deficits are exogenous, also re- 


-quiring more complex modeling of spending and 


taxing than can be accommodated here (e.g., Domke 
et al., 1983). Revenues as a proportion of GNP are 
included on the right-hand side of the expenditures 
equation to model the assumption that U.S. revenue 
quantities are largely exogenous with respect to de- 
cision on expenditures (e.g., Frey and Schneider, 
1978;, Griffin et al., 1982a, 1982b, 1983; and Fischer 
and Kamlet, 1984). For data sources for EXP/GNP 
and REV/GNP, see Appendix, series 19. 
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expenditure and revenue equations of Table'2 
are fully consistent with the spending-pressure 
specifications of causal. mechanisms for dis- 
proportionate federal inflation and for Soviet 
military spending, although there is.some indi- 
cation that revenue extraction as well as 
spending is augmented in response to increased 
Soviet military outlays. Results for monopoli- 
zation do not support the stress on spending 
pressures emphasized above, but do indicate 
that increasing corporate concentration leads 
to federal tax loss.. This conclusion is particu- 
larly plausible in light of the literature on in- 
‘creasing corporate tax “breaks” or “tax ex- 
penditures” and corporate tax politics (e.g., 
Feld, 1982). Results for Ford and Carter ad- 
ministration measures indicate that the dispro- 
portionate 1975-1978 (“automatic”) deficit 
spending pressures commented on above con- 


sist mostly of upward pressures on spending ' 


(presumably “entitlement” spending), not 
downward ones on revenues. Electoral effects 
appear primarily to involve spending manipu- 
lations. The (discretionary) counter-cyclical 
responses to strike activity and to increasing 
quit rates are, for the most part, not picked up 
in these analyses of the expenditure and reve- 
nue components of surpluses/deficits. 
Overall, this section’s cautionary reanalyses 
reveal special electoral engineering by Nixon, 
discriminate among discretionary and auto- 
matic processes generating surpluses/deficits, 
suggest a robust final model with some predic- 
tive capability, and cast some light on the dif- 
ferential roles of spending and taxing in the 
mediation and implementation of fiscal policy, 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


‘The electoral business cycle and Keynesian 
stabilization formulations that dominate 
rational-choice theorizing on fiscal-instrument 
determination appear to offer valid insights. 
Executives apparently tend to increase budget 
deficits as popularity falls from a satisfying 
threshold and forthcoming presidential elec- 
tions approach. Nixon appears to have par- 
tially geared fiscal policy to forthcoming elec- 
tions, popularity cues aside. Evidence is found 
for counter-cyclical “discretionary” responses 
to both inflation and changes in capacity utili- 
zation rates, and “automatic” ones to eco- 
nomic growth rates and at least union-sector 
unemployment rates. 

Evidence for Marxian formulations about 
fiscal-instrument determination also emerges. 
Marxian formulations ‘emphasize macro- 
economic processes of capital accumulation, 
monopolization and class conflict, often at 
class- and sector-specific levels. Evidence of 
surplus/deficit responsiveness to profit rates 
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and capital investment does not emerge here, 
although this does not imply that capital ac- 
cumulation does not substantially underlie 
those aspécts of real economic performance 
that executives appear to regularly monitor and 
fiscally regulate (see Przeworski and Waller- 
stein, 1982, on the Keynesian neglect of capital 


-formation). Evidence of. fiscal responsiveness 
to union-sector unemployment rates does 


emerge. Furthermore, analyses suggest that 
increasing industrial-corporate monopolization 
connotes increasing tax loss. Most impor- 
tantly, fiscal policy makers appear to dampen 
economic activity in response to tight labor 
markets that encourage labor militancy and in 
response to labor militancy itself.'® Here, in- 
cumbent executives’ fears of declining ‘‘busi- 
ness confidence” are assumed to motivate fis- 
cal action: declining business confidence 
portends declining economic prosperity -and 
revenue flows, as well as potential business 
opposition to (re)electoral and other career 
goals of politicians. Marxian formulations, 
then, also provide important insights into 
sources of fiscal policy, however much they 
tend to downplay politicians’ (re)electoral and 

“welfare-planner” roles. 

The findings that Soviet military spending 


. exerts upward pressures upon U.S. spending 


and surpluses/deficits suggest a “national se- 
curity” role defined by prevailing conceptions 
of the “public interest” with regard to the in- 


‘ternational environment—and Soviet military 


postures most particularly. The finding affirms 
the importance of an international factor 
largely ignored in previous studies of. the de- 
termination of Keynesian fiscal policy (but, see 
Griffin et al., 1982a, 1982b; and Fischer and 
Kamlet, 1984). 

The evidence on particular. administrations 
addresses a debate in which Hibbs (1977, 1983) 
and Beck (1982), respectively, champion the 
relative importance of party versus specific 
administrations in the formation of U.S. (espe- 
cially discretionary) macroeconomic policy. 
Present results indicate that, though inter- 
administration differences in changes in sur- 
plusesfdeficits are more readily discernible than 
inter-party ones, such differences reflect 


19 Note that the indicators of capacity utilization 
and quit rates are confined to data on manufacturing, 
a major portion of the “monopoly sector”: findings 
based on these indicators may tap the disproportion- 
ate systemic power and influence claimed for this 
sector by neo-Marxists (e.g., O'Connor, 1973; Grif- 
fin et al., 1982a, 1982b). Note also that although 
strikes evoke the “stick” of induced recession, they 
also appear to evoke, at a less aggregate budgetary 
level, the “carrot” of welfare transfers (Griffin et al., 
1983; Hicks and Swank, 1984). 
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inter-period differences i in automatic stabiliza- 


tion more than in conscious policy decisions. . 


Finally the strong policy-output inertia found 
here is consistent with virtually, all previous 
studies of fiscal-instrument determination (see 
Griffin et al., 1982a, 1982b, for arguable ex- 
ceptions). : 
Taken together, the conclusions of this study 
imply a need for more integrative theorizing 
about the processes determining fiscal instru- 
ments. Within the Marxian tradition, such 
needs are implied by the conjunction of macro- 
economic/class-analytic, electoral, interna- 
tional and bureaucratic explicanda in Griffin et 
al.’s (1982a, 1982b, 1983) studies of U.S. mili- 
tary and welfare spending. This is so despite 
the theoretical unity of the macroeconomic/ 
class-analytic components of Griffin et al:’s 
overall models and despite those authors’ con- 
vincing cases for the complementarity of their 
models’ various components. The partial 
theoretical unity of these sophisticated studies 
mirrors Skocpol’s (1980:197-201) conclusion 
that Marxist theories of the state have still to 
accord state structures, party organizations, 
international factors, and politicians’ struggles 
and initiatives “the systematic theoretical 
weight that they deserve.” Within the 
rational-choice tradition, Alt. and Woolley 
(1982:734) note that ‘the theoretical specifica- 
tion of targets by economists (inflation, unem- 
ployment and economic growth) should be re- 
garded by political scientists as incomplete.”:?° 
“Profits, government popularity, domestic sta- 
bility and sectoral inequalities” are among the 
varied additional targets considered (Alt and 
Woolley 1982:734). In light of Griffin ~et al. 
(1982a, 1982b, 1983) and the present research, 
it appears unlikely that the diverse theoretical 
specifications promised can alone yield inte- 
grated theory. Labeling all explicanda 
“targets” and listing them all as arguments in 
utility functions of optimizing policy makers 
can take us only a short way toward integra- 
tion. To move further will require. systematic 
theorizing about questions such as “what 
` targets are set for optimizing policy action and. 
why?” ` 
The present research indicates “that mac- 
roeconomic policy actions by U.S. executives 


largely result from the interplay of a few broad’ 


executive goals and~from constraints upon < 
their realization emanating from a few envi- 
ronments. This interplay gives rise to a few 


20 See Alt and Woolley (1982) for an excellent 
introduction to the application ‘of ‘constrained op- 
timization’’ theory and techniques to mac- 
roeconomic policy making. Note that-this paper's 
use of “constraint” differs from Alt and roy s 
more technical usage. 
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executive fiscal policy-making roles within 
which structural constraints and executive de- 


‘cisions are joined as (from a structural per- 


spective) causes and mechanisms, as (from a 
decision-making perspective) choices and cir- 
cumstance. These roles include U.S. execu- 
tives as politicians pursuing office- holding 
goals under electoral constraints,.as mac- 
roeconomic stewards or planners piloting the 
macroeconomy guided by a Keynesian 
scientific/normative framework,’ as capital- 
dependent public functionaires maintaining 
their access to privately generated material re- 


‘sources, as geopolitical strategists sensitive to 


perceived Soviet military postures, and as or- 
ganizationally stiuated fiscal managers who 
limit their budgeting decisions to convenient, 
manageable tasks, allowing certain budgeting 
processes to operate more or less automati- 
cally “behind their backs.” It is hoped that 
future attention to such roles as emergent out- 
comes of macrosociological constraints and 
executive interests can help to further develop 
and organize answers. to this paper's ques- 


- tions.?! - 


- APPENDIX: DATA SOURCES 
All raw data are quarterly, unless otherwise noted. 
All economic and budget measures are seasonally 


. adjusted in current dollars. Principal data sources are 


from the following publications: The Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development’s Main 
Economic Indicators, 1960-1979 (Paris: Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
1981), or MEI; The Bureau of Economic Analysis’ 
Handbook of Cyclical Indicators (1977), or HCI; 
National Income and Product Accounts, 1929-76 
(1976), or NIPA76; and National Income and Prod- 
uct Accounts, 1976-79 (1981), or NIPA8I; The 
Bureau of the Census’ Historical Statistics of the 


. United States: Colonial Times to 1970 (1975), or 


HSUS, and volumes of its Statistical'Abstract of the 
United States (1972-80), or SAUS; the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ Labor Force Statistics from the 
Current Population Survey .(1982); the Congressional 
Quarterly, Inc.’s Congressional Quarterly Almanac, 
or CQA, and the Congressional Quarterly Weekly 
Report, or CQW (Washington, D.C.: Congressional 
Quarterly, 1960-79); the Federal Trade Commis- 


` sion’s Economic Report on Corporate Mergers 


(1969), or FTC; George H. Gallup’s The Gallup Poll: 
Public Opinion, 1935-1971. ‘(NeW York: Random 
House, 1972), or GAL71 , and The Gallup Poll: Public 
Opinion, 1972-1977 (Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Re-- 
sources, 1978), or GAL77; Stockholm Institute for 
Peace Research International's World Armaments 


2! Further specifications of causal factors and cru- 
cial tests for various (“top down,” “b ttom up”) 
models of budgeting routines are also fundamental to 
efforts to comprehend the causes of macroeconomic 
policy and of macro-budgetary outputs more peice 
ally. yee 
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and Disarmaments: SIPRI Yearbook(s) 1969-1980 
(London: Taylor and Francis, 1970-.1981), or SIPRI; 
and The President of the United States’ Budget of the 
United States Government (1958-79), or BUS. The 
publisher of all publications listed above without 
publishers is: Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office. Data sources for time series used in 
the construction of variables used in analyses are 
listed below. For convenience, data series are linked 
to the first variable discussed in this paper’s text to 
which they are relevant. 

. (1) (SURPDEF) Surplus/deficit totals in seasonally 
adjusted current $billions and population data are 
drawn from NIPA76 and NIPA81; (2) (POP) per- 
centages of respondents in Gallup surveys approving 
of the way the President is “handling his job” are 
drawn from GAL7/, GAL77 and from Hibbs (1982); 


(3) CAPACITY is seasonally adjusted and drawn . 


from MEI; (4) (GROWTH) GNP deflator is a season- 
ally adjusted deflator taken from NIPA76 and 
NIPA&1; (5) UNEMP is a seasonally adjusted pro- 
portional rate taken from NIPA76 and NIPAS!; (6) 
(GOVPRICER) federal government sector GNP de- 
flators are drawn from NIPA76 and NIPA&I; (7) 
(STRIKES) person-days-of-work-stoppages data are 
. from MEI; (8) (STRIKES) hours-worked data for 
nonagricultural employees are seasonally adjusted 
and are drawn from MET; (9) (QUITS) quit-rates data 
for industria] workers are seasonally adjusted and 
drawn from MET; (10) CMONOPOLIZATION) per- 
centages of corporate manufacturing assets held by 
the largest 200 manufacturing corporations are taken 
from FTC for 1959-70 and from SAUS volumes for 
1971-78; (11) (CHAPROFITS) profits figures on 
pre-tax corporate profits with inventory adjustments 
are in both current and real $billions, seasonally ad- 
‘justed, from NIPA76 and NIPA8I; (12) (CHAIN- 
VEST) investment measured as the value of produc- 
tion-goods output in seasonally adjusted $billions 
from MEI; (13) (CHAMONPROFITS) CHA- 
PROFITS specified to financial, manufacturing, 
transportation, communication, - electric, gas and 
sanitary service industries from NIPA76, NIPA8!; 
(14) (CHAUNIONUNEMP) the seasonally adjusted 
rate of unemployment for mid-quarter months in 
mining, manufacturing, construction and financial 
and public utility industries; (15) (CHAUSSRMILT) 
annual Soviet military expenditures in millions of 
current U.S. dollars at Benoit-Lubell exchange rate 
are from SIPRI: (16) (LIBCONG) Congressional 
ratings data are from CQW; (17) (NONSDEMS) the 
average proportions of House and Senate Demo- 
cratic Congress persons from non-Southern states is 
based on data from SAUS; (18) HIEMPSURP as 


percent of potential GNP is taken from DeLeeuw et. 


al. (1980); (19) (EXP/GNP, REV/GNP), from 
NIPA76, and NIPA8!. 
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REPRODUCING CLASS RELATIONS IN INDUSTRIAL CAPITALISM* 


ROBERT V. ROBINSON 
Indiana University 3 


Through an'analysis of five capitalist societies, the reproduction of social relations of | 
production from generation to generation and the role of education in this is found to 
depend on the type of class relation being reproduced. Relations of ownership of the 
means of production and the purchase of labor power, which are based on 
possession of physical capital, are reproduced directly from one generation to the 
next; education plays little role in the process either as a mediator of father's class or 
in its own right. Apparently capitalist and petty bourgeois fathers simply hand over 
the family business to their sons or provide. them with investment capital to start their 
own businesses. Control over labor power, which is based on possession of 
education, knowledge, expertise, and skills rather than physical capital, is 
reproduced somewhat less directly in that there is' some tendéncy for fathers who 
control labor power to ensure that their sons get more education which, in turn, `` 
enables the sons to acquire control positions themselves. Moreover, while education 

is generally irrelevant to acquiring ownership or purchasing labor power, it is an 

important factor, net of father’s class, in obtaining control over labor power. Even 

the reproduction of control, however, is largely direct. Moreover, there is no.. 
tendency for education to assume a greater role in class reproduction or acquisition 


in the advanced industrial countries than in the Third World countries. 


The means whereby capitalist relations of 
production are reproduced has long been a 


concern of stratification theorists. ‘‘Reproduc- . 


tion” refers to two rather: different things. 


* Direct all correspondence to: Robert V. Robin- 
son, Department of Sociology, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, IN 47405. 
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World Congress of the International Sociological As- 
sociation, Mexico City, 1982. The author wishes to 
thank Howard Aldrich, Nancy Davis, Larry Griffin, 
Arne Kalleberg, John L. P. Thompson, and anony- 
mous reviewers of the ASR for their helpful com- 
ments on earlier drafts, and Lowell Hargens for his 
advice on the statistical analysis. 


First, it refers to the ways in which the 
structure of classes in the social relations of 
production is legitimated and maintained over 
time. Ehrenreich and Ehrenreich (1979:12), for 
example, see certain occupations within the 
professional-managerial class (‘teachers, so- 
cial workers, psychologists, entertainers, writ- 
ers of advertising copy and TV scripts”) as 
reproducing capitalist relations of production 
through the propagation of ideology. 

Second, reproduction refers to the means 
whereby the relative position of individuals or 
families in the class structure is maintained 
throughout their work lives or from generation 
to generation. Here the question becomes one 
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of the ways in which class immobility or mo- 


- bility occurs. Bowles and Gintis (1977:8), for, 


example, see the education system as repro- 
ducing class inequality in this second sense in 


that children from privileged class_ back- 


grounds. are: ' able’ to get more and better 
schooling” which, in turn, enables them to ac- 
quire privileged class positions themselves. 

. Some scholars, especially those-of a marxist 
orientation, have .shown Jess interest in the 


second form of reproduction than the first, be- ` 


lieving that the relative position of individuals 
or families in the class structure is irrelevant as 


. long as the structure of class relations itself 


remains intact (see, e.g., Poulantzas, 1975:33). 
Nonetheless, Marx himself and many other 
class theorists—both marxist and hon- 
marxist-—-have recognized the importance of 


class mobility (or immobility) for the likeli 


hood of working-class mobilization and revo- 


-lutionary action (e.g., Dahrendorf, 1959; Par- 


kin, 1971; Giddens, 1973; Mann, 1975; Bowles 
and Gintis, 1977). In fact, the two forms of 
reproduction, are linked in that high rates of 


class mobility (i.e., little class reproduction in - 


the second sense) may support and legitimate 


- the structure of class relations, while low ratés 


f 1983). Both: forms of reproduction are. this’ 
central, to the perpetuation of capitalist. 


A 


of mobility (i.e., a great deal of reproduction) 


may foster the development of working-class’ 
‘movements which may ultimately undermine ' 


or destroy capitalist relations of production. 


Moreover, regardless of the actual amount òf 


class mobility, powerful ideologies regarding 


the possibility of individual mobility in the re- ` 


lations of production, such as the -Americar 
Dream of rags to riches, may hide the actual 
extent of immobility and thus legitimate class 


inequality (Parkin, 1971; Huber and Form, 


1973; Robinson and Bell, 1978; Robinson, 


economies. 
This paper is concerned with reproduction i in 


the second sense—the means whereby relative > 


class advantage is passed from one generation 
to’ the next. Although there has been some 
theoretical work on class reproduction in-this 
sense, the few empirical studies have tended to 


rely on analyses of occupational (as opposed to « 


class) inheritance to test hypotheses (e:g., 
Bowles and Gintis, 1977). This paper builds on 


recent advances in the conceptualization and — 
‘measurement of class (Wright and Perrone, 


1977; Wright et al., 1982) to propose several 
hypotheses. concerning the reproduction of 
class relations from generation to generation, 


` and especially the role of-education in this. 


These hypotheses are tested on data from -five 


` capitalist societies. (the United States, Great 


Britain, Northern. Mond, y AeBen Une: and 
Chile): ~- : 


wil 
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THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


Two fundamental class relations can be argued 
to characterize contemporary. capitalist 
societies—relations to‘the means of production 
and authority relations. Wright and Perrone 
(1977) conceive of four primary class locations 
determined by these relations: capitalists (or 
employers), who own the means of production 
and purchase the labor power of others (i.e., 
hire employees); managers, supervisors, and 
foremen, who do not own the means of pro- 
duction but exercise control over labor power; 
the petty bourgeoisie, who own the means of 
production but do not purchase labor power 
(i.e., self-employed people, without em- 
ployees); and workers, who neither own the 
means of production nor exercise control over 
labor power. 

In discussing the manner in which these 


. class relations are reproduced from one gener- 


ation to the next, it is necessary ‘to consider 
how each changes with capitalist development 
and how each is based on possession of spe- 
cific sorts of things. Ownership of the means of 
production is power based on the possession of 
physical capital—money, a shop, factory, ‘ma- 


 chinery, inventory, raw materials—or the title 


to these. Because under- the laws of most 
capitalist societies physical capital is easily 
transferable from one person to another, rela- 


-tions of ownership can be reproduced by sim- 


ply handing capital over from one generation to 
the next (see, e.g., Bourdieu and Boltanski, 


` 1978:205). The two classes possessing own- 


ership—<capitalists and petty bourgeoisie 


“—can pass their advantages directly’ to 


‘their children: There is no need for formal 
education to play a mediating role in the 
transfer of ownership; that is, the children of 
owners need not acquire a good education to 


- inherit the family business. Parents can simply 


give or will the business to their children or 
provide them with investment capital to start 
their own businesses. This does not mean that 
owner parents provide only a poor education 
for their children. It means that whatever edu- 
cation the children obtain will not be central to 
their securing ownership of a business them- 
selves. To the extent' that there are skills or 
crafts to be learned in taking over the family 
business, these are likely to be acquired 
through observation of the parent(s) or ap- 
prenticeship rather than through formal educa- 
tion: 

When industrial capitalism was developing 
in- the now advanced capitalist countries, 
ownership was virtually coterminous with the 
exercise of authority over employees. Busi- 
nesses were very small by today’s standards 
and capitalists personally supervised their em- 
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ployees, in some cases along with a small. 


number of foremen (Edwards, 1979; Hymer, 
1972:158). Gradually, as successful owners 
.bought out their competitors, merged with 
them, or drove them out of. business, small- 
scale competitive capitalism-and: the family 
firm gave way to large-scale monopoly 
capitalism and the corporation. Personal or 
family ownership and control of firms declined 
as large corporations developed monopolies or 
oligopolies in the markets for certain com- 
modities. The increasing concentration and 
centralization of capital, greater scale of pro- 
duction, and incorporation. of businesses made 
the exercise of personal supervision by the 
capitalist impossible because there were too 
many workers to be supervised and because 
ownership was often no longer in the hands of a 
single individual or family. A growing number 
of managers, supervisors, and foremen were 
hired to control workers, and authority rela- 
tions became more and more separate from 
ownership (Edwards, 1979; Dahrendorf, 1959; 
Pryor, 1973:153-56, 385; Hymer, 1972:158). 
Just as production in the private sphere be- 
came increasingly bureaucratized, so too did 
work in the expanding ‘state sector (Nutter, 
1978:6; Pryor, 1973:387-88; O’Connor, 1973). 
Later, as corporations expanded their opera- 
tions into other countries and the Third World, 
still more elaborate administrative hierarchies 


on a worldwide scale were created (Hymer, : 


1972:160; Bornschier, 1983:254—56). 


Third World capitalist countries today share ' 


some characteristics with the early. industrial 
capitalism experienced by the now advanced 
capitalist countries, but there are many dif- 
ferences as well. As in early industrial 
capitalism, the great bulk of businesses in the 
Third World—including nearly all of the lo- 
cally owned ones—are relatively small-scale 
operations. Many are artisan workshops with 


few employees or small factories. Supervision 


of employees is usually exercised personally 
by the capitalist, again perhaps with a few 
foremen (Staley and Morse, 1965:15~17; 
UNESCO, 1966:1-6; Hyman, 1967:56~58; 
Okelo, 1973:140, Hagen, 1975:120). The hierar- 
chical structure of the few locally owned large 
factories and of the branches of multinational 
corporations (MNCs) resembles that of large 
factories in the advanced industrial countries. 
In contrast to large enterprises in the advanced 
capitalist countries, however, the highest 
levels of management and supervision in the 
MNC subsidiaries are often reserved for home 
country nationals, not locals (Skinner, 


1968:58-60; Phatak, 1974:190_91; ‘LaPolom- 


bara and Blank, 1977:55—58). 
The development of ownership and control 
in Third World countries is unlikely to take the 


- a single person is employed ... 
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same course as that taken by the now. advanced 
capitalist societies when they were developing. s 
The capitalism of the Third World today is not 
the relatively independent capitalism which led 
to'the economic growth of England, the U.S., 
Japan and other advanced capitalist countries. 
Rather, capitalist development in the Third 
World occurs in the context of heavy depen- 
dence on foreign capital and technology. It is 
development that must occur without the pos- 
sibilities for global expansion that were so 
critical to the development of the advanced 
capitalist countries (Weisskopf, 1972:445—48; 
Dowd, 1974:236~37). i 

To understand the implications. for the re- 
production of class relations of these historical 
changes in relations of production in the ad- 
vanced capitalist countries and the differences 
between the advanced and Third World 


“capitalist countries-we must first consider the 


nature of authority relations. Authority rela- 
tions are of two types—purchase of labor 


- power and control over labor power. Wright 


and Perrone (1977) draw the line between 
capitalists and petty bourgeoisie on the basis of 
the former’s purchase of labor power. The dis- . 
tinction is important because, as Wright and 
his colleagues (1982:716) point out, “as soon as 
., the social 
relations of production are transformed, for 
now a relation of domination is introduced into 


.the production system.” As was true in the case 


of ownership, education is unlikely to play 
much of a role in the reproduction of this form 
of authority.. Hiring employees is not a matter 
of having more education but of having more 
capital with which to be able to afford to hire 
them.! Thus, even if the children of capitalists 
were to receive more education than the chil- 
dren of petty bourgeoisie, this is, unlikely to be 
a factor in the formers’ greater chances of 
being able to purchase labor power. The pur- 
chase of labor power, like ownership, is simply 
a matter of having more capital and thus can be 


‘directly reproduced from generation to gener- 


ation. 

The other form of authority—control over 
labor power—is an entirely different matter. 
Control over labor power—characterizing 
managers, supervisors, and foremen in both 
the private and public -sectors—is presumably . 
based on possession of education, technical 
and interpersonal skills, knowledge, and ex- 


1 Disagreements exist over the boundary that di- 
vides the capitalist and petty bourgeois classes (e.g., 
Aldrich and Weiss, 1981). Regardless of where the 


- boundary is drawn, movement from the petty 


bourgeois to the capitalist class is not a matter of 
having more education but of having more capital to 
hire more employees. 
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pertise, rather than physical capital. Thé defi- 
nition of “bureaucracy,” the context in which 


control over labor power often occurs, in-~ 


variably mentions the requirement of 
professional/technical education or training 
(e.g., Weber; [1922] 1978:220-23). However, 
‘one need not assume a meritocratic or ration- 
alized allocation of persons to positions in the 
hierarchy (e.g., Dahrendorf, 1959) to arrive at 
the expectation that education will be of great 
importance in acquiring control positions. Re- 
quiring more education among successively 
higher levels of supervisors and managers may 
serve as a mechanism of social control by 
legitimizing inequalities of power within the 
corporate or state bureaucracy (Bowles and 
Gintis, 1977:82). It may also ensure. that per- 
sons in control are socialized to values and 
work habits that the owners and management 
deem appropriate (Collins, 1975:454; Wright 
and Perrone, 1977:42). Requiring more educa- 
tion for access to control positions also has 
the advantage to owners of increasing the so- 
cial distance between workers and their super- 
‘visors or managers, thereby decreasing the 
likelihood of concerted action (Bowles and 
Gintis, 1977:84). On a number of grounds, 
then, oné would expect education to be of con- 


siderable importance in obtaining a manager/: 


supervisor/foreman position. 

Both the nonphysical basis of control over 
labor power and the educational requirements 
for acquiring it make direct reproduction of this 
class relation considerably more difficult than 
the purchase of labor’ power or ownership. 
Parents in control positions (no doubt espe- 
cially those in the higher ranks—i.e., managers 
and supervisors) probably’take the more indi- 
rect route of ensuring that their children re- 
ceive a good education which, in turn, should 
‘give the children better access to such posi- 
tions. 

Given the development of class relations i in 
_ the advanced capitalist societies and the dif- 
ferences between these societies and Third 
World capitalist societies, would we expect the 
reproduction:of class relations to occur in es- 


sentially the same way in all capitalist . 


societies? The answer depends on the par- 
ticular class relation that one is considering. 
Although personal and family ownership of 
businesses (as opposed to incorporation) is less 
common in the advanced industrial societies 
than at earlier points in their histories or in 
Third World capitalist societies (International 
Labour Organization, 1974: Table 2, 54-139; 


Bonnell and Reich, 1969; Bannock, 1981:1-3; . 


Robinson, 1984), many such businesses con“ 
tinue to exist. Even in the U.S., where the 
centralization and concentration of capital has 
occurred to the greatest extent, Bowles and 
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-Gintis (1977:60) estimate that more than 90 per- 


cent ofall businesses are of the independent pro- 
duction (petty bourgeois) or entrepreneurial 
(capitalist) type. Beck and his associates 
(1978:711, Table 2) report that roughly a third 
of the U.S. workforce is employed in the com- 


‘ petitive, small business sector, and Wright et 


al. (1982:718, Table 2) find that 15 percent of 
the U.S. labor force are business owners or 


„self-employed. Even though the number of 


family businesses in the advanced capitalist 
societies is small relative to the number at ear- 
lier points in their histories or in Third World 
societies, there is no reason to believe that the 


‘process whereby these businesses are passed 


on to children is any different (i.e., any less 
direct). Much the same thing can be said for the 
purchase of labor power; there is nothing pre- 
venting ownership of businesses with em- 
ployees from being passed on directly in ad- 
vanced capitalist societies. 

Although there should be no substantively 
important differences among capitalist 
societies in the reproduction of ownership and 
the purchase of labor power, there is reason to 
believe that education plays a greater role in 
the acquisition of control over labor power in 
the advanced capitalist societies-than at earlier 
points in their histories or in Third’ World 
capitalist societies. To the extent that control 
over labor power was separate from ownership 
when capitalism was developing in the now 


- advanced societies, this was largely in the 


hands of a small number of foremen (Edwards, 
1979:25—-27; Bowles and Gintis, 1977:184; 
Hymer, 1972:158). Control was thus concen- 
trated at the lower levels of supervision. In the 
industrial sectors of Third World countries 
today, locally owned businesses also tend to be 
relatively small and employees are often 
supervised personally by the capitalist. There 
are few, if any, levels of supervision, and, as 
was the case in early competitive capitalism in 
the now advanced societies, particularistic 
considerations (e.g., family and personal con- 
nections) tend to outweigh education in the 
hiring and promoting of foremen and super- 
visors (Fillol, 1961:59-60; Hyman, 1967:56--58; 
Hagen, 1975:120; Petras, 1979:40-41). With 
regard to the larger locally owned enterprises 
in the Third World, one study found, that al- 
though their organizational structures are 
similar to businesses in the advanced industrial 
countries, few have the formal and explicit 
policies for hiring and promotion that charac- 
terize large companies and corporations in the 
advanced industrial countries. (Negandi, 
1974:172—73). Finally, in the large foreign- 
owned companies or in subsidiaries of multi- 
national corporations, despite demands for in- 
digenization of managerial jobs, locals have 
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only limited access to the highest levels of 
management, where educational requirements 
are also likely to be greatest (Skinner, 
1968:58—60; LaPolombara and Blank, 
‘1977:55—58; Bornschier, 1983:258). 

Thus, in contrast to those who control labor 
power in the advanced industrial capitalist 
societies, persons in such positions in early 
industrial capitalism and in the Third World 
today are less likely to be in the higher rungs of 
the authority ladder, where education distin- 
guishes them from workers, and are more 
likely to be in enterprises where particularistic 


considerations govern placement into positions. 


of control over labor power. While’ Third 
World countries probably have fewer man- 
-agers/supervisors/foremen as a whole than 
the advanced capitalist countries, it is their 
smaller percentages of higher-level managers 
that is of the greatest importance in limiting the 
role that education plays in the acquisition of 
control in these countries. In Latin American 
countries, for example, ‘‘administrative/ 


managerial” employees (i.e., higher-level 


management) make up from .4 to 6.7 percent of 


the workforces (the great bulk of countries fall’ 


in the .9 to 2.6 percent range) compared with 
10.2 percent of the U.S. workforce (Wilkie and 
Haber, 1983:1302). 

Education should thus be more important in 
acquiring control in the advanced capitalist 
societies than at earlier points in their histories 
or in contemporary Third World capitalist 
societies. Although the argument is that edu- 
cation has come to be increasingly important in 
advanced industrial capitalist societies, this 
does not mean that education will necessarily 
assume greater importance over time in Third 
World societies, since capitalist development 
under foreign domination of the local economy 
may take a different course. Nonetheless, in a 
comparison of-contemporary advanced indus- 
trial and Third World capitalist countries, the 
expectation here is that education will play a 
greater role in acquiring control in the former 
than in the latter. 

Historical data that would allow a test of the 
expected differences between advanced 
capitalist societies today and earlier in their 
histories unfortunately do not exist. Nonethe- 
less, several hypotheses based on the above 
discussion can be tested on data from ad- 
vanced industrial and Third World capitalist 
societies: 


Hypothesis 1: Ownership of the means of 
production and the purchase of labor power 
will be reproduced directly from one genera- 
tion to the next; i.e., they will be passed on 
in a direct process in which education i is of 
little importance. This pattern will charac- 
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terize both advariced industrial and Third 
World capitalist societies. 


Hypothesis 2: Control aver labor power will 
be reproduced in a more indirect process 
than ownership or the purchase of labor 
power. Education will facilitate the 
transmission of control in that parents in 
control positions will ensure that their chil- 
dren receive a good education and this, in 
tum, will help the children to obtain such, 
positions themselves. 

Hypothesis 3: Education will be more im- 
portant in acquiring control over labor power 
than in acquiring a or the purchase 
of labor power. 

Hypothesis 4: Education will be more im-. 
portant in acquiring control over labor power 
in the advanced industrial capitalist societies 
than in Third World capitalist societies. 


DATA AND METHODS — 


‘Data Requirements 


The analysis of class reproduction imposés 
several requirements on the data to be em- 
ployed. First, it requires information on 
whether the individual owns a business (i.e., is 
a proprietor or self-employed) and whether the 
individual has employees ‘or subordinates. 


‘Second, information on parents’ ownership 


and authority is needed. Third, since processes ` 
of class reproduction (specifically control rela- 
tions) are hypothesized to differ between ad- 
vanced industrial capitalist and Third World 
capitalist societies, data from .both sorts of. 
societies are needed. A further requirement 
that should be imposed is that the data include ` 
both women and men. There is good reason to 
believe that class may be reproduced in dif- 
ferent ways for women and men. For example; 
family businesses have traditionally been’ 
passed from fathers to sons, generally bypass- , 
ing daughters. Unfortunately, the samples. of: 
Third World countries which meet the other 
requirements of the study include only women’ 
who are heads of households and two of the 
samples of advanced capitalist countries in- 
clude such smal] numbers of employed women | 
as to preclude a comparable analysis of class 
reproduction among women. Thus, . this 
analysis is limited to men and is generalizable _ 


only to. their experiences. x 


The Settings 


Taking these requirements into account, five 
data sets were chosen for analysis—surveys of 
the United States, Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland, Argentina, and Chile. The first three 
are répresentative national ‘samples of ad- 
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vanced industrial capitalist countries. The last 
two are regional samples’ of Third World 
capitalist countries in Latin America. The 


Argentine and Chilean samples are drawn from’ 


urban centers im their societies—Greater 


Buénos' Aires’ and: Greater Santiago, respec-. 


tively. Each of these cities is the largest in the 
country and the capital city. At about the time 
that the studies analyzed here were conducted 
(1961), Buenos Airés made up 33.8 percent ‘of 
the population of, Argentina (Weil et al., 
1974:48, Table 2) and Santiago 28.0 percent of 
the population of Chile (Bahr et al., 1976:119). 
Both countries are highly urbanized; Argentina 
was and is one of the most urbanized countries 
in Latin America, with 67.0 percent of its 
population living in urban areas i in 1960 (Davis, 
1969). Chile was and is also quite urbanized; 
64.7 percent of its population lived in urban 
areas in 1960 (Davis, 1969). The samples ana- 
lyzed here are thus representative of sizable 
portions of their populations which are 
urbanized—including the bulk of the industrial 
capitalist sector which is of central concern 
here—but do not allow generalization to the 
rural portions of these populations. The 
Argentine and Chilean data are unique in being 
tbe only data from the industrial sector of any 
Third World country which include informa- 
tion on ownership and authority in the parents’ 
generation. 

The U.S. and Great Britain are among the 
most industrialized countries in the world; only 
3 percent of their labor forces are engaged in 
agriculture (United Nations, 1980; Table IT; 


è 


Rose, 1971: Table II.4). Northern Ireland, with | 


13 percent in agriculture, is somewhat less in- 
dustrialized (Rose, 1971: Table II.4). Northern 
Ireland is arguably the periphery of the United 


Kingdom (Rose, 1971:47-67) in that it has a 


larger percentage of its labor force engaged in 
agriculture, a smaller percentage living in large 
cities, and a somewhat lower standard of living 
than Great Britain (England, Scotland and 
Wales). Nonetheless, Northern Ireland is well 


within the range of other European industrial . 


countries in the extent of industrialization and 


urbanization (United Nations, 1980, Table II; . 


Davis, 1969). Thus, while it is not as advanced 
a capitalist society as Great Britain and is to 
some extent economically dependent on Brit- 
ain, Northern Ireland is among the more ad- 
vanced capitalist countries in the world and 
shares more in common with these countries 
than with Third World capitalist countries. The 
two Third World countries considered here, 
Argentina and Chile, have 20 and 30 percent, 
respectively, of their labor forces in agriculture 
(United Nations, 1980: Table Il, 2). 

Business proprietorship or self-employment 
is more common in the Third World settings 


\ 
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than in the advanced industrial ones. In the 
samples of nonfarm-origin men analyzed here, 
36 percent of the Argentine and 27 percent of 
the’Chilean sample owned a business or were 
self-employed, in contrast to 14, 8, and 9 per- 
cent of the U.S., British, and Northern Irish 
samples. As in the industrial sectors of most 
Third World. countries, a sizable amount of 
industrial employment in Argentina and Chile 
is in small artisan workshops or small factories 


(Scobie, 1964:187; Petras, 1979:23). In Argen- 


tina, for example, 52 percent of all industrial 
employees work in establishments having 
fewer than 100 employees, in contrast to 26 and 
27 percent, respectively, in the United King- 
dom (Britain and Northem Ireland) and the 
United States (Staley and Morse, 1965: Table 
1-2, 17). The relatively small size ‘of most 
businesses i in Argentina and Chile is evident in 
the samples of nonfarm-origin men analyzed 


here; 96 and 92 percent, respectively, of the 


capitalists employed fewer than 50 workers. 

The common pattern in such small-scale enter- 

prises is for personal supervision of employees 

by the capitalist, perhaps with the help of a few . 
foremen (Staley and Morse, 1965:3). Even in 
the larger factories—especially in the locally 
owned ones—control is often exercised by the 

capitalist and his/her immediate family, and 

elaborate authority hierarchies are rare (Fillol, 

1961:59-60). Reflecting this, there tend to be 
relatively few managerial/supervisorial em- 

ployees at the highest levels of control in these 

countries. National data show that in 1970 
Argentina and Chile had much smaller per- 
centages of. administrators and managers (i.e., 

higher-level management)—1.5 and 1.9 per- 

cent, respectively—than the U.S.—10.2 per- 
cent.(Wilkie and Haber, 1983: Table 1302, 176). 

Thus, there are few persons in Argentina and 

Chile situated at higher levels of control where ' 
the educational differences between them and 
workers are likely to be greatest. 

The Surveys 

The U.S. data are from the combined National 
Opinion Research Center’s 1977 and 1980? 
General Social Surveys, which are national 
samples of the adult population. Analyses are 
conducted on 599 employed males, age 20 and 
over, of nonfarm origin. The British data are 
from a national survey conducted by Butler 
and Stokes (1969) of the populations of En- 
gland, Scotland, and Wales, age 20 and over. 
Analysis is restricted to 641 men in the 1964 


survey who were gainfully employed and of 
nonfarm origin. Data for Northern Ireland are 


2 Data on father’s ownership are available only i in 
the 1977 and 1980 GSS. 
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from a nationwide survey of adults age 20 and 
over conducted by Rose (1971) in 1968. 
Analysis is confined to 292 employed men of 
‘nonfarm origin. The data for Argentina are 
‘from a 1961 survey conducted by Gino Ger- 
mani of heads of household living in Buenos 
Aires. Analysis is restricted to the 1020 em- 
ployed men of nonfarm origin, age 20 and over. 
The Chilean data are from a survey of heads of 
household in Santiago, conducted by Eduardo 
Hamuy in 1961 using the same sample design 
and a similar questionnaire to Germani’s study 
of Buenos Aires. Restriction of the analysis to 
employed men of nonfarm origin, age 20 and 
over, resulted in a sample of 308. 
Analvsis of all samples is limited to employed 
males, age 20 and over, of nonfarm origin.? It is 


restricted to employed men because there is no - 


information on father’s unemployment which 
would allow construction of comparable class 
variables for fathers and sons, and more im- 
portantly, because the unemployed are (usu- 
ally temporarily) outside the relations of pro- 
duction. Only nonfarm-origin men are analyzed 
because the hypotheses refer to the transfer of 
ownership and authority in the industrial labor 
forces of capitalist societies. Were farm-origin 
men included, the transmission of businesses 
would be confounded with that of farms. 


Measures 


Following Wright snd Perrone (1977), a four- 
class model is operationalized. Relations of 
ownership are operationalized using informa- 
tion on whether the respondent/father was the 
proprietor of a business or self-employed vs. 
worked for someone else. Purchase of labor 
power distinguishes between owners who had 
employees (capitalists) and those who did not 
(petty bourgeoisie). Control over labor power 
distinguishes between nonowners who had 
subordinates (managers/supervisors/foremen) 
and those who did not (workers). Since the 
data for several contexts do not allow separa- 
tion of state managers/supervisors/foremen 
and workers from their counterparts in the pri- 
vate sector, the manager/supervisor/foreman 
and worker class locations include men in both 
the public and private sectors. Griffin and 
Kalleberg (1981:19) note that there is no a 


3 Although there almost certainly are racial dif- 
ferences in the reproduction of class relations, the 
small size of the subsamples of racial minorities and 
the difficulty in making comparable racial distinc- 
tions across countries preclude an analysis of such 
differences here. To ensure the representativeness of 
the samples of at least the male populations of these 
societies, the analysis includes members of all racial 


groups. 
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priori reason for expecting differences -in the 
acquisition of control between these sectors, - 
and in an analysis of U.S. men find that the 
processes are quite comparable across sectors 
(although education has a somewhat stronger 
effect in the public sector). 

Data limitations also necessitate combining 
managers, supervisors, and foremen into a 
single class location, when control over labor 
power is probably best conceived as an ordinal 
variable (e.g., Wolf and Fligstein, 1979; Robin- 
son and Kelley, 1979; Griffin and Kalleberg, 
1981; Wright et al., 1982). This does not mean 
that control relations are gradational or on a 
continuum. Rather, control is arguably several 
discrete classes which may be ranked in terms 
of the underlying social relation (e.g., mana- 
gers, supervisors, foremen, nonsupervisorial 
workers; see Wright et al., 1982). In testing 
hypotheses, the use of a dichotomous control 
variable will probably attenuate correlations 
among education and father’s and son’s class 
position. Nonetheless, additional analyses in 
the two samples (Argentina and Chile) where 
further distinctions could be made among those 
who control labor power (among those with 50 
or more, 6 to 49, and 1 to 5 persons below them . 
in the authority hierarchy) yielded results 
which lend themselves to the same substantive 
interpretations given below.* 

Education is coded in years of schooling at- 
tained. Additional analyses for Britain ‘using 
type of schooling in addition to years yielded 
similar results to those reported below (see 
Kerckhoff et al., 1982, for a similar sort of . 
analysis on British data). 


Statistical Analysis 


The effect of father’s class on son’s education 
is estimated via OLS regression. Father’s class 
is coded as three dummy variables (capitalist, 
manager/supervisor/foreman, and petty 
bourgeois), with workers (who do not own, 
purchase labor power, or control labor power) 
as the omitted category. The éffect of father’s 
ownership on education is indicated by the 
coefficients and t-tests for capitalist and petty 


. bourgeois fathers (who own the means of pro- 


duction). Similarly, the effect of father’s con- 
trol over labor power is indicated by the coeffi- 
cient and t-test for manager/supervisor/ 
foreman fathers. The effect of father’s pur- 
chase of labor power is assessed by comparing 
the coefficients for capitalist fathers (who pur- 


* The extent to which father’s control was trans- 
mitted directly was found to be essentially the same 
though the association between father’s and son’s 
control, and the association of education with each of 
these was larger using the ordinal control measure. 
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The acquisition of control over labor power 
thus depends more on education than does the 
acquisiton of ownership or purchase of labor 
power, as expected under Hypothesis .3.!? 
Education significantly affects a son’s chances 
of obtaining control over labor power indepen- 
dently of his family background. There is, 
however, no support for. Hypothesis 4 that 
education is more important in acquiring con- 
trol in the advanced capitalist societies than in 
Third World societies. There is about as much 
variation in the effect of education on control 
within the advanced capitalist countries (from 


.14 in the U.S. to .25 in Northern Ireland) and: 


Third World countries (from .10 in Chile to .23 
in Argentina) as there is between these types of 
societies. Even within the advanced industrial 
capitalist countries, the effect of education is, 
if anything, greatest in the least-industrialized 
` country—Northern Ireland. 

Even though education is more important in 
acquiring control than in acquiring ownership 
or purchase of labor power, the transmission of 
control is still overwhelmingly direct rather 
than indirect through education (compare the 
coefficients for manager/supervisor/foreman 
father on the same class for sons in the full and 
reduced models).!? Because education more 
strongly affects control than ownership or pur- 
chase of labor power, however, control is re- 
produced somewhat less directly. than these 
other class relations, as expected under Hy- 
pothesis 2. 

Another means. whereby class advantage 
may be passed on and control over labor power 
acquired is through capitalist fathers placing 
their sons in managerial positions in their own 
firms or in those of their associates. In all con- 
texts but Northern Ireland, having a capitalist 
father significantly increases the likelihood of 
becoming a manager/supervisor/foreman. Be- 


bly negatively associated (Griffin, 1978) and since 
both are probably positively associated with control 
over labor power (see Griffin and Kalleberg, 1981, 
for an analysis of U.S. data), this may impart a 
downward bias. to the education coefficient. What- 
ever the net direction of the bias in education, it is 
again unlikely that this differs systematically across 
countries. 

12 In the U.S. and Argentina, education signifi- 
cantly affects the probability of both acquiring a 
manager/supervisor/foreman position and acquiring 
a capitalist position, but it ‘affects the former more 
than the latter (logit coefficient = .14 vs. 
U.S.; .23 vs. .09 in Argentina; t-test = 4.34 vs. 1.93 
for the U.S.; 8.24 vs. 3.34 for Argentina). 

13 In Northern Ireland, the total effect of having a 
manager/supervisor/foreman father on a son’s ac- 
quiring a similar position is effectively zero, so that it 
is meaningless to speak of an indirect effect through 
education. ; 


-10 in the ` 
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cause capitalist fathers give their. sons some 
educational advantage over workers and be- 
cause education is helpful in acquiring control, 
the link between capitalist fathers and man- 
ager/supervisor/foreman sons is more indirect 
than that between capitalist fathers and sons. It 
may be that the greater education of capitalists’ 
sons helps legitimate their placement in control 
positions in their fathers’ businesses. On the 


_Other hand; some sons of capitalists may be . 


able to acquire control by virtue of their 
superior education, quite apart from their fa- 
thers’ connections. f 
Both the fact that their fathers’ businesses do 
not hire employees (and hence do not need 
managerial personnel) and that they are given - 
no educational advantage by their fathers tend 
to work against the chances of the sons of petty 
bourgeoisie becoming managers, supervisors; 
or foremen. Only in Northern Ireland does 
having a petty bourgeois father help in acquir- 
ing control over labor power. There, petty 
bourgeois fathers give their sons a small edu- 
cational advantage over the sons of workers, 
and education is also quite strongly associated 
with acquiring control, so that some of the 
slight edge that petty bourgeois fathers give 
their sons in becoming managers, supervisors, 
and foremen is exerted indirectly. 
Although the logit analyses presented here 
are appropriate for describing processes of 
class reproduction, they are less useful in — 
showing how much class reproduction there is. 
The percentages of nonfarm-origin men inher- 
iting their father’s class in these contexts are: 
76% (U.S.), 61% (Great Britain), 68% (North- 
ern Ireland), 41% (Argentina) and 44% 
(Chile).'* Thus, although the processes of class 
reproduction appear to be much the same in 
these societies, there is quite a range of out- 
comes to these processes. An analysis of these 
differences in class inheritance, reported 
elsewhere (Robinson, 1984), found that they ` 
are largely reducible to differences in the dis- 
tribution of classes which arise from structural 


- changes in the organization of production. 


DISCUSSION 


Among men in the capitalist contexts consid- 
ered here, relations of ownership of the means 
of production and purchase of labor power are ` 
reproduced directly. Capitalist and petty 
bourgeois fathers apparently either hand over 
(or will) the family business to their sons or 


~ 14 Because father’s authority is not available in the- 
U.S. data, the percentage inheriting is based on a 2 x 
2 table (capitalists and petty bourgeoisie vs. mana- 
gers/supervisors/foremen and workers) and thus is 


` not comparable to the percentages for the other 


contexts. 
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‘provide them with investment capital to start 
their own businesses. Relations of control over 
labor power are less directly reproduced in that 
there is some tendency for managerial parents 
to see that their children receive a good eduza- 
tion and for this, in turn, to help the children 
acquire control over labor power themselves. 
Nonetheless, the direct effect of having a 
manager/supervisor/foreman father generally 
far outweighs the indiréct effect through edu- 
cation.'5 Since a managerial position cannot 
usually be simply handed over to a son in the 
way that a business or capital can be, scme 
other processes must be operating to explain 
‘the largely direct manner in which control is 
passed on. Such unobserved processes and 
variables in the model analyzed here are the 
subject of this discussion. 

Bowles (1972:227-28) argues that the 
hierarchical structure of production that char- 
acterizes relations of control gives rise to dis- 
tinct class subcultures which tend to reproduce 
themselves through differential socialization. 


He maintains that “the children of managers. 


and professionals are taught self-reliance 
within a broad set of constraints; the children 
of production line workers are taught obedi- 
ence.” There is some evidence to support this 
view. Kohn (1969) found important class dif- 
ferences (although not in precisely the sense 
used here) in the characteristics that U.S. par- 
ents consider desirable in their children: the 
higher the parents’ class position, the more 
' likely they are to value self-direction, self- 
' reliance, independence and curiosity for their 
children; the lower their class position, the 
more likely they are to value conformity to 
external authority. Kohn (1981:271) also re- 
ports that this finding has been replicated in 
studies of France, Great Britain, Ireland, West 
Germany, Poland, and Taiwan; and a study by 
Ellis et al. (1978) replicated the finding on data 
from 122 cultures drawn from the Human Re- 
lations Area Files.'® 


15 A status attainment analysis of these same 
societies gives a very different picture of the role of 
education in reproducing or breaking down status 
inequality. Additional analyses linking father’s pres- 
tige, son’s education, and son’s prestige (available on 
request) found sizable indirect effects of father's 
prestige through education: U.S. (88% ind:rect), 
Britain (44%), Northern Ireland (56%), Argentina 
(55%), and Chile (66%). In these models, son’s edu- 
cation far outweighs father’s prestige as a determi- 
nant of son’s prestige. As Griffin and Kalleberg 
(1981) have previously shown on U.S. data, status 
attainment appears to be a less ascriptive process 
than class reproduction. 

16 A study by Morgan et al. (1979), however, 
found little influence of parental values on several 
schooling variables in a sample of U.S. public school 
students. i 
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There is also some evidence that if these 


* class-linked traits are adopted by children, 


oa 


they will lead to differential chances for pro- 
motion ‘in the organizational hierarchy. Ed- 
wards (1984) demonstrates empirically that in 
bureaucratic enterprises different traits and 
behaviors are rewarded at different levels in 
the hierarchy—for example, “rules orienta- 
tion” (i.e., conformity to rules and supervi- 
sorial authority) in the nonsupervisory and 
lower supervisory ranks. Similarly, Kohn and 
Schooler (1982:1275) find that men who are 
self-directed and nonconforming to authority 
are more likely than those who lack these traits 
to obtain responsible, self-directed positions 
over the course of their careers. 

No doubt a broad set of class-linked values, 
political and social beliefs, mannerisms, styles 
of dress, patterns of speech, and presentations 
of self is also learned through socialization or 


-simply through the parents’ and children’s liv- 


ing in the same social world. Such outward 
manifestations of class may also be dif- 
ferentially rewarded in organizations (Collins, 
1975). Kanter (1977:48) found that managers in 
a U.S. corporation tended to hire and promote 
people who were like themselves. Because of 
the need for trust in the face of considerable 
uncertainty in making managerial decisions, a 
form of “homosexual reproduction” occurs 
whereby “the men who manage reproduce 
themselves in kind.” Uncertainty is greatest at 
the highest levels of management, so social 
similarity and the trust that this inspires are 
most important at these levels. Those who do 
not “fit in” by virtue of their class background, 
gender, race, values, and behavior are situated 
in the lowest levels of management or in non- 
supervisorial positions (Kanter, 1977:53-55). 
This tendency to hire and promote on the basis 
of social similarity may be partly responsible 
for the direct inheritance of control. Of course, 
business contacts of manager fathers may also 
help explain the pattern of direct inheritance. 

Considerations such as these point to the 


` limitations of the model employed here and to 


the possibility that processes of class repro- 
duction cannot be fully analyzed using a 
structural equation model. Future studies 
along these lines could improve on the model 
through inclusion of other indicators of family 
background (e.g., parents’ education, income, 
wealth, occupation, and values), as well ‘as 
measures of the respondent’s values, job expe- 
rience, and training. Measures of the amount of 
capital owned (for ownership) and the size of 
the enterprise (for purchase of labor power) 
would be an improvement over the 
dichotomies used here (Aldrich and Weiss, 
1981), as would a measure of control distin- 


_guishing several levels of control. Finally, the 


model should take into account gender and ra- 
cial differences in class reproduction, which 
may be substantial. Even with such modifica- 
tions, however, a structural equation model is 
likely to miss processes of class reproduction 
that occur when hiring and promotion deci- 
sions are being made by owners and managers 
(e.g., the influence of family connections and 
class-linked values, styles of speech and dress, 
and interpersonal skills). Such processes can 
probably only be analyzed through intensive 
ethnographic studies within corporations (e.g., 
Kanter, 1977). 

The analysis of the reproduction of class re- 
lations ‘presented here is thus necessarily 
skeletal given the limitations of the data and 
method. Clearly, there. is. much work to be 
done in fleshing it out. If this paper helps to 
stimulate further research along these lines, it 
will have accomplished its purpose. 
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STATUS ATTAINMENT AND THE COMMODITY FORM: 
STRATIFICATION IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE* 


ROBERT GOLDMAN 


ANN TICKAMYER 


University of Kentucky 


This paper reexamines status attainment models and the recent critiques of this 
approach from a class-analytic perspective. We argue that both sets of literature 
represent partial but uncontextualized portrayals of a particular historical 
configuration of class relations in American ‘society. The paper documents this 
assertion by demonstrating how American stratification theory and research reflects 
and. expresses the increasing penetration of market relations and instrumental 
rationality into social relations in an advanced capitalist society. The basic outlines 
of status attainment, its criticisms, and the historical changes in society that fostered 
the development of these models are sketched. Finally, historical and conceptual 
developments are related through the logic of the commodity form. ; 


Status attainment/human capital models and 
a class-analytic perspective are often viewed as 
antithetical among social scientists. studying 
stratification. In this paper we present a reform- 
ulated critique of the status attainment per- 


spective in order to understand ‘how it de- ' 


scribes a dimension of class relations in ad- 
vanced capitalism. We argue that the picture of 
a unitary hierarchy of finely graded status 
rankings presented by the status attainment 
perspective corresponds to changes that ac- 
companied commodification of social relations 
and rationalization in the workplace. The 
model reproduces descriptions of status pat- 
terns which emerged in leading economic sec- 
tors with the reorganization of industry and the 
labor process in the late 19th and- early 20th. 
centuries. However, because it ignores these 


* Direct all correspondence to: Robert Goldman 
and Ann Tickamyer, Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, KY 40506. 

An earlier version of this paper was presented at 
the Social Science History Association meetings in 
Bloomington, Indiana, in November 1982. We are 
grateful to Dwight Billings, Kathy ‘Blee, Jeff 
Livesay, Marlene Pettit, the ASR’s reviewers, and a 
host of colleagues for their help and criticisms. 


‘historical roots and the complex relations of 


uneven development between sectors, the 
model removes patterns of status relations and 
mobility from their actual social and historical 
context. Consequently, these models provide a 
description of stratification patterns couched | 
as correlations between abstract categories, 
but treat as exogenous the source and context, 
of these relationships. 

This argument moves beyond other critiques 
of status attainment by showing not just what is 
wrong with the model but also what is right and 
why. We propose to (1) recontextualize his- 
torically the broad findings of the status at- 
tainment perspective and (2) recontextualize 
theoretically this perspective in terms of the 
condition it fundamentally assumes but explic- 
itly ignores—the institutional structures of the . 
market and the commodity form. This permits 
a merger of status attainment’s descriptive 
power with the explanatory power of class 
analysis to provide a more complete under- 
standing of both the theory and reality of | 
stratification in North American society. In the 
following pages we reinterpret the status at- 
tainment paradigm in terms of a structural 
analysis of the commodity form and a historical 
overview of the contradictions unleashed by 
class relations. 
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STATUS ATTAINMENT AND 
ITS CRITICS 


Status attainment models incorporate three - 
basic characteristics: (1) Individuals are the 
units-of analysis, and stratification is the pro- 
cess whereby they attain positions in the social 
structure based on their characteristics and re- 
sources. (2) Positions within social structures 
are measured as interval-level variables re- 
flecting underlying hierarchies of value, pres- 
tige, and- position. Occupations are’ concep- 
tualized as a continuous scale rather than dis- 
crete social positions. (3) Linear regression 
techniques transform input variables into 
stratification outcomes in a causal model for- 
mat which “explains” the process under’ con- 
sideration. 

Initial Tesponse to the model reflected its 
heavily quantitative approach, which: empha- 
sized development of the causal model, statis- 
tical assumptions and coefficient interpreta- 
tion. Early criticisms focused on perceived 
methodological flaws such as nonlinear and 
misspecified relationships, violations of re- 
gression and path-analytic assumptions, sys- 
tematic bias against subpopulations, and small 
amounts of variance explained (Crowder, 
1974). Subsequent critics found the research 
atheoretical. Coser (1975) damns it as a method 
without substance. Burawoy (1977) labels it 
“methodological gymnastics” in a critique of 
Treiman and Terrell’s (1975) comparison of 
U.S. and British status attainment processes. 
He shows that “by conceptual and method- 
ological fiat” —e.g., delimitation of cases to a 
narrow stratum of the population and data ma- 
nipulations which eradicate variations within 
and across populations—‘‘they impose 
homogeneity upon heterogeneous social 
structure” (Burawoy, 1977:1031). 

These critics claimed the model’s failure to 
look beyond an individualist and voluntarist 
explanation of stratification was due to the 
atheoretical application of quantitative 
methods and the exclusion of structural mea- 


sures. Horan (1978) argued that status attain- 


ment research is not atheoretical, but rather 
“‘theory-laden”: practitioners of the model 
have incorporated a functionalist concept of 
social structure, while the method ‘steers re- 
. searchers toward individuated accounts of mo- 
bility. As a result, like-a free market model, the 
status attainment model assumes “that the al- 
location process by which individuals are 
placed in occupations is open and competitive 
across all individuals and occupations” 
(Horan, 1978:539). 

The critiques by Burawoy and: Horan con- 
verge on assumptions of homogeneity: sub- 
stantively, the model homogenizes labor 


' (Horan, 
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markets; methodologically, it assumes 


‘homogeneity of variance across groups. These 


assumptions derive from both atheoretical and 
theory-laden aspects of the model.: While the 
model traces correlations between individual 
workers’ traits and occupational rewards, it 
fails to address class-imposed limits to mobility 
and achievement or the uneven development of 
segmented labor markets (Bowles and Gintis, 
1975, 1976; Beck et al., 1978). It offers neither 
an account of the historically specific, class- 
mediated origins of job prerequisites nor a 
theory of production relations, social repro- 
duction, or mediating political relations. The 
model’s atheoretical assumption of a unitary 
labor market led some critics to partition sam- 
ples corresponding to different labor pools and 
introduce vectors representing market and 
class segments (cf. Beck et al., 1978; Wright 
and Perrone, 1977). Although such approaches ' 


- demonstrate the flexibility of the: methodologi- 


cal tools and bring the model closer to de- 


` scribing actual class and status relations, the 


model’s format still carries a series of organiz- 
ing assumptions concerning the conceptualiza- 
tion of status. Status is cast as a synonym for 
competitive, individuated movement within 
labor markets; as the crystallization of market 
logic rather than local community relations; 


. and as the individuated capacity to command 


income subject to configurations of variable 
commodity inputs (e.g., education). 

When these theoretical absences and pres- 
ences are taken together, we see that the model 
treats stratification as a series of individuated 
choices taking place on an open market, which 
“requires the assumption of market ho- 
mogeneity for the popu under study” 
1978:54). This principle of market 
homogeneity translates into the central 
theoretical and methodological dictate of the 
status attainment model: the separation of 
status and mobility from specific structural and 
relational contexts. Status attainment is a 
model of abstract stratification, which like the 
19th-century liberal-utilitarian model of ab- 
stract labor ignores the fundamental social re- 
lationship in capitalist society—wage labor. 

The status attainment model provides a rela- 


- tively accurate picture of formal stratification 


patterns in the leading-capital-intensive sectors 


of advanced capitalist society.' Likewise, it 


1 Status attainment models most efficiently ac- 
count for status patterns in primary labor markets. A 
significant portion of the populace, notably women, 
blacks and first-generation immigrants, have not 
historically been concentrated in such status hierar- 
chies since they have been channeled into secondary 
labor markets in competitive, labor-intensive 
spheres of the economy. Blacks were historically 
concentrated in an: altogether ‘different political 
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captures one edge of the phenomenology of l 


status and mobility among people. preoccupied 
with accumulating scarce “badges of ability” 
(Livesay, 1977; Sennett and Cobb, 1972); but it 
only reflects a system of stratification 
structured according to the logic of the com- 
modity form and instrumental rationality. The 
model abstracts, as does a photograph, from 
historical context the patterns it describes. The 
model is well suited to describing surface ap- 
pearances of particular stratification patterns 
in advanced sectors of a segmented labor 
market because, like the system it seeks to 
describe, it relies exclusively on quantitatively 
rationalized categories and measurement tech- 
niques. This mimetic correspondence does not, 
however, get behind this level of appearances 
to explain the relational underpinnings of 
structured inequality. 


MARKET RELATIONS ‘AND WAGE 
LABOR 


The origins of status attainment forms of 
stratification are rooted in the advent of market 


relations. Competitive market society presup- . 


posed a model of social relations that made the 
allocation of status and power subject to de- 
termination by market forces within which free 
and rationally calculating individuals sought 
competitively to maximize their own prestige, 
wealth, and power at the expense of others. 
Socially organized around market practices, 
the allocation. of status becomes individuated, 
since “all individuals are essentially related to 
each other as possessors of marketable com- 
modities, including their own powers,” which 
are alienable (Macpherson, 1962:55). 

The capitalist market economy was distin- 
guished by the transformation of all aspects of 
the production process into commodities 


linked together by markets. The preconditions . 


for commodity relations were established with 
the expropriation and separation of the 


economy, the South’s nonwage agricultural system, 
and then released as surplus labor free to migrate. 
Farmers, though less important in terms of popula- 
tion, manifest the same political-economy issue, i.e., 
as independent commodity producers they are diffi- 
cult to classify in the status attainment scheme. Fi- 


nally, women have occupied a contradictory position ` 
- reliance’-—and yet found practice of these 


insofar as historically their relation to the production 
process has been mediated by their primary role as 
reproducers of labor power. Patriarchal relations in- 
truded into women’s labor-force participation: im- 
peding extension of full commodity relations to 
women, thus restricting many to domestic labor; 
promulgating occupational sex segregation, relegat- 
ing women to positions within secondary labor 
markets; shunting women across sectors, insuring 
sporadic work histories for individual women. 
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peasant/laborer from the means of production 
and the emergence of a labor market wherein 
the laborer, bound by no ties and consequently 
free to “dispose of his own commodity,” meets 


with the owner of private property (Marx, — 


[1867] 1967:169-70). When labor power turned 
into a commodity to be bought and sold the 
laborer became “free” labor—unrestricted, 
unattached, mobile, yet coerced by require- 
ments of survival. Separated from the- ar- 
rangements of traditional communities, satis- 
faction of neéds became subject to a series of 
money exchanges as wage labor extended 
commodity relations into sphere after sphere of 
daily life. 

‘The commodity form describes both a set of 
social relations and a framework within which 
those relations are enacted. As a mode of so- 
cial labor, the commodity form progressively 
displaced and altered traditional forms of asso- 
ciation in shaping social relations between in- 
dividuals. In its mediated form as cash rela- 
tions, the commodity form dispersed and ra- 
tionalized social relationships. Money dis- 
sociated individual interests from community, 
while also providing an ‘abstract standard in 
terms of which the most heterogeneous qual- 
ities can be compared, and reduced, to one 
another” (Giddens, 1971:12). Wage labor and 
cash relations “resolved personal worth into 
exchange value” (Marx and Engels, [1848] 
1970:33). 

Though a powerful impetus towards the in- 
dividuation and standardization of status was 
immanent within market and commodity rela- 
tions, countervailing social forces during the 
initial period of, capitalist industrialization lim- 


. ited the impact of commodity relations on 


status forms during the 19th century. Devel- 
opment of wage labor brought workers into 
new forms of association as they shared labor- 
ing and living conditions when crowded into 
factories and urban dwelling spaces. Workers 
experienced proletarianization as loss of con-, 
trol over “day-by-day decisions about produc- 
tion,” subjugation to the rhythms of machines, 
confinement within the factory, and subordi- © 
nation to.the dictates of the property owner 
(Dawley, 1976: Ch. 5). The contradictions of 
wage labor were all the greater for laborers 
who adopted the new-ethic of individualism— 
“self-discipline, self-control, and self- 


virtues did not alter the fact that wage labor 
“cheapened their skills, undercut their secur-. 
ity, attacked their standard of living, increased . 
their dependency, and lowered their social po- 
sition” (Dawley and Faler, 1976:469). Their. 
search for equality, self-improvement and per- 
sonal dignity was channeled into collective: 
forms such as the “mutualism of the benefit _ 
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society, the fraternity of the lodge, the com- 


mon front of collective bargaining, and the’ 


solidarity. of the strike” (Dawley and Faler, 
1976:469). 


Wage labor spread rapidly during the mid- 
19th century, disrupting former ways of living - 


and antagonizing workers who expressed their 
resentment in the epithet “wage slavery” 
(Montgomery, 1967; Rodgers, 1979). Wage 


labor was anathema to many because it was | 


seen as exploitative and contradictory to the 
independence of workers. Skilled workers 


moved to protect their autonomy by elaborat- ` 


ing an egalitarian ethical code and mutualistic. 
work rules. Couched in the language of ‘‘man- 
liness,” adherence to these collective codes 


demanded that workers act’as honorable pro-. 


‘ducers who were not subordinate to the boss, 
while preventing them from “undermining” 
peers “by trying to advance themselves as in- 


dividuals” (Montgomery, 1979:9-18; Green, > 


1980:9). 

In the post—Civil War era, the Knights of 
Labor sought to counter workers’ “status col- 
lapse”? (engendered by wage labor) through the 


preservation: of “fraternal paraphernalia of — 


rituals . . . symbol-laden emblems, and reso- 
nant titles” (Rodgers, 1979:176). However, op- 
position to “wage slavery” gradually dissipated 
until under the emergence of. ‘‘business 
unionism” in the early 20th century, labor 
began to accept as inevitable the wage—labor 
relation. Once the question became the size of 
wage packages rather than the wage relation 
itself, workers more readily accepted partici- 
pation in patterns of status acquisition made 
possible by exchanging labor time for a wage 
that was then exchanged for badges of status. 

During the initial period of capitalist indus- 


trialization, capital accumulation “based upon’ 


the maximum extension of the working day” 

necessitated maintenance of noncommodity 
relations (e.g., tending small gardens, raising 
chickens and rabbits, and supplementary 
domestic production such as the making and 


remaking of clothing) “to help subsidize the’ 


(Davis, 


very low wages and long hours” 


` . 1978:215; Aglietta, 1979). Capitalist develop- 


ment did -not' immediately absorb the popula- 
` tion into fully commodified relations.? Separa- 
tion of production from the household di- 


2 The partial dismantling of traditional consump- 
tion relations without a corresponding development 
of a “new coherent structure of capitalist consump- 
tion relations” dufing the early period of capital ac- 


cumulation was due to low wages and the absence of . 


established market structures. Later in the 19th 


century, development of capitalist consumption re- . 


lations Was impeded by emphasis on investment in 
beavy industry (Davis, 1978:215). 
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minished the household’s capacity to provide 
for its-own. But since a single wage earner’s 
wages were rarely sufficient to purchase the 


‘bare necessities of daily life for a family, wives 


of wage earners often remained outside market 
employment to engage in unpaid sup- 
plementary comestic production. By the 1890s 
even this was not enough, and married women 
entered wag work because of the “increased 
need for the income to purchase consumer / 
goods” (Kessler-Harris, 1982: 119). Once this 
happened, families had little recourse other 
than participation in commodity consumption. 
Capitalist industrialization promoted in-_ 
creased geographic and occupational mobility 
(Thernstrom, 1964) and undermined older pat- 
terns of social deference in favor of individual 
mobility and rank conditioned by possession of 
commodities. Still, this phase of capitalist de- 
velopment was marked by successive waves 
of rural migrants and immigrants. Their 
traditional world views and premodern cus- 
toms of mutual dependency formed an obstacle 
to homogeneous notions of individuated status 
(Gutman, 1977). Diverse backgrounds of labor, 
labor shortages, and idiosyncratic patterns of 
workplace organization contributed to a rela- 
tively unstandardized labor process and a logic . 
of incommensurable positions. As late as 1870 
the typical firm employed less than ten wage 
earners and depended.on the personal supervi- 
sion and resources of the individual proprietor. 
In this centext, organization of the labor pro- 
cess and labor market remained particularistic 
and localized, inhibiting formation of homoge- 


“neous, universalized measures of social, 


standing. 

Throughout the latter half of the 19th century 
both commodity relations and residues of pre- 
capitalist social formations mediated an amal- 
gam of stratification forms. By the end of this 
period, commodity relations steadily eclipsed 
traditional determinants of social standing. 
Whereas analysts ‘of late 19th-century occu- 
pational census data utilized categories of skill, 
sector, and productive versus , unproductive 


| labor, ty the second decade of the 20th cen- 
` tury, analysts such as Alba Edwards relied on 
, One category—occupation arranged in a socio- 


economic hierarchy (Conk, 1978; Edwards, 
1917). 


CORPORATE CAPITALISM AND THE 
EMERGENCE OF STRATIFICATION 
HIERARCHIES , 


Stratification forms engendered by market and | 
commodity relations began to coalesce during 
the first third of the 20th century. This pattern 
of stratification reflected an increasingly indi- 


viduated mode of mobility; standardization, 
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regularization, and rationalization of status 
rank and rank differences—elimination of 
“most forms of personal dependency” accom- 
panied establishment of a ‘‘system of formal 
political and legal equality” (Bowles and Gin- 
tis, 1975:viii); commodification of the signs of 
status; and an ideological justification now 
termed the ‘‘technocratic-meritocratic” ethos. 

The results of these changes eventually be- 

_came codified in status attainment models. 
Though this stratification form did not achieve 
predominance until after World War II, ‘its 
structural features were set in place in the ear- 
lier decades of the 20th century as a result of 
intensive commodification of production and 
consumption, reorganization of the labor pro- 
cess, and elaboration of bureaucratic, admin- 
istrative practices. Assessment of personal 
worth and social standing in terms of exchange 
value was not new to the first third of the 20th 
century, but the scale on which it occurred 
was. As the scale of commodity relations es- 
calated, qualitative changes took place in the 
social relations and meaning of status. 

The emergence of new stratification hierar- 
chies was set in motion by structural tenden- 
cies historically generated by capital accumu- 
lation (see Gordon et al., 1982:19-20). First, 
the history: of capital accumulation coincides 
with the spatially and sectorally uneven exten- 
sion of wage labor to an increasing proportion 
of the workforce. Second, concentration and 
centralization of capital led to larger, more 
complex, corporate organizational units and 
the breakdown of the self-regulating market as 
a sufficient mechanism for allocating resources 
or steering the economy. Third, capital ac- 
cumulation fueled extension of markets and 
commodity relations to more and more spheres 
of social life. Fourth; Capital accumulation in- 
fluenced the introduction of labor-saving 
technologies and machines which, along with 
the “imposition of increasingly intensive 
labor-management systems,” led to continual 
changes in the social organization of the labor 
process. Fifth, workers responded to the de- 
leterious impact of capitalist accumulation on 
their laboring and living conditions through 
formal and informal organization to protect and 
advance their own interests (Gordon et al., 
1982:20). 

The precise dates demarcating these histori- 
cal processes are subject to debate because of 
the uneven and contradictory quality of their 
progression. However, the relative maturation 
of these tendencies in the United States from 
roughly the 1890s to the 1920s resulted in pro- 

‘found structural transformations in the ac- 
cumulation process, the labor process, con- 
sumption relations, managerial structure of 
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firms, and the role of the State? (Bowles and 


Gintis, 1976; Braverman; 1974; Chandler, 
1977; Ewen, 1976; Gordon et al., 1982; aee 
1969). 


Wage Labor 


The proportion of the labor force engaged in 
wage labor steadily increased from approx- 
imately 20% in 1780 to 31% im 1820 to a 52% 
majority in 1870, but this was not yet a perma- 
nent wage-labor force. Traditional production 
methods persisted in the organization of the 
labor process, since “although producers lost 
their tools and independence when they be- 
came wage workers, large numbers of them 
retained their skills and control over the work 


‘processes’ (Gordon et al., 1982:79). By 1910, 
‘72% of the laboring population was classified 


as wage and salary employees (with a corre- 
sponding decline of the self-employed to 26%) 
(Reich, 1972:175). In conjunction with stan- 
dardized production activities designed and 
supervised by managers, this numeric pre- 
dominance’ marked the rise of a permanent 


wage-labor force. Wage labor as the organizing. 
“structural and cultural principle” of daily 


life meant that people were more likely to 
confront one another through the impersonal- 
ity of the market as solitary penis (Alt, 
1976: 58), > 


; the wage transforms collective ex- 


changing into a series of discrete dual ex- ` 


changes of equivalents as the laborer con- 


verts the wage into food, clothing,. shelter’ 


and the objects of everyday life. Exchange 
value thereby reroutes exchanging by 
breaking it up and making it pass back 


through the separated, individualized sub-, 


ject. (Brenkman, 1979:99) 


The individuation and separation rendered by 
wage labor intensified. due to an important 
change in the method- of remuneration that 


began in the 1890s. Where previously, most ` 


employers paid wage earners on the basis of 
“simple day rates” (Gordon et al., 1982:140), 
corporate employers introduced graduated 
hourly wages as part of incentive programs 


(e.g., piecework and the premium, system) , 


(Nelson, 1975:53).4 . 


3 Both as an arena for political contestation be- 
tween classes over the structuring of inequality, and 
as a relatively autonomous institution responding to 
the contradictory effects of uneven development, the 
State has had a pivotal impact on stratification 
forms. However, space limitations prevent us from 
taking up these issues here. 


4 Labor migration, uneven development, and seg- 


fo 
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Concentration and Centralization 


Within virtually all major industries Capital 


grew increasingly centralized and concentrated 
due to mergers or processes of monopoliza- 
tion. Multiunit business enterprises eclipsed 
‘traditional, single-unit, family enterprises as 
the primary agents of accumulation. Corporate 


organization became vertically integrated— ` 


encompassing production, distribution, sales, 
` and allocation of human and physical 
 resources—with decision making fixed. within 
specialized, bureaucratic, managerial hierar- 
chies. Administrative structures enabled the 
modern corporation to manage economies of 
scale: and supplant “market mechanisms in 
coordinating the activities of the economy and 
allocating its resources” (Chandler, 1977:1)- 
Concentration and centralization of capital 
registered an impact on stratification patterns. 

First, concentration reduced investment 
risks, enhanced market power, and escalated 
capitalization costs, placing small businesses at 
a competitive disadvantage. This shift brought 


. into question principles of laissez-faire individ-" . 
ualism, free competition, and a self-regulating ` 


market as determinants of work success and 
‘mobility. The route to individual success was 
slowly recast in terms of a meritocratic ideol- 
ogy emphasizing education rather than the 
market. 

Second, this process led to “internalization” 
of multiple economic activities within a single 
corporate unit, allowing large firms to bypass 
the haphazard coordination of markets in favor 
of more efficient administrative coordination 
(Chandler, 1977:6).: This necessitated creation 
-of managerial hierarchies in which leaders of 
the modern corporation became career men, as 
the top rungs became associated with spe- 
‘cialized skills and educational credentials 
rather than entrepreneurial drives and property 
ownership (Mills, 1956:262ff.). 

Third, corporations sought to expand pro- 
ductivity through technological innovation 


(Noble, 1977:70). This made them reliant on . 


. the production of technical knowledge by sci- 
entifically trained personnel. “As a result, a 


new type of professionalism emerged, one - 


which emphasized academic credentials, sci- 
entific training, and formal promotion within 
the corporate hierarchies, into management” 
(Noble, 1977:37). . 

Fourth, an expansion of “nonproduction” 





mentation of the labor force helped form a pool of 
‘surplus labor, which coupled with the timing and 
direction of changes in the labor process reinforced 
tendencies toward. individuation, pitting workers 
against one another in competition for wages. 
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white-collar workers within large corporate 
firms was a result of (a) rapid growth of clerical 
personnel necessary to carry out administra- 
tive coordination; (b) increased supervisory 
personnel to direct and control labor; (c) 
growth of a sales staff initially devoted to es- 
tablishing marketing networks and later to ma- 
nipulating market demand (Edwards, 
1979:85ff.; Glenn and Feldberg, 1977; Mills, 
1956). Workers. in formerly independent occu- 
pations now became corporate employees, 
their autonomy reduced, skills routinized, and 
work relations depersonalized (Braverman, 
1974). 

Fifth, in consolidated industries the increase 
in workers per establishment was twice that in 
nonconsolidated industries (Gordon et al., 
1982:134). Where in 1869 the average number 


. of workers per nonconsolidated establishment 


was 8.15 (Montgomery, 1967:8), by 1920 the 
largest factories employed between 20,000 and 
60,000 workers (Nelson, 1975: 6-9; Gordon et 
al., 1982:133). Huge factories eroded direct 
personal relations between laborers and em- 
ployers (Edwards, 1979:29). Along with 
homogenization of jobs (the creation of “ma- 
chine tenders”), and growth of close supervi- 
sion, the loss of informality in the small work- 
shop nullified the negotiation of status and 
honor among peers. Instead, occupational 
status became administered. Now dispersed 
throughout large plants, workers’ performance 
became subject to rationalized evaluation pro- 
cedures made possible -by centralized person- 
nel departments’ standardized Spanon of 
workers’ records. | _ 


The Advent of the Universal Market: 


There emerged a distinctively capitalist, mode. 
of consumption based on the “dominance of 
commodity relations over non-commodity re- 
lations” (Davis, 1978:216), as development of a _ 
“universal market” made it possible to pur- 
chase all the conditions of existence as com- 
modities (Braverman, 1974:281). Production 
output expanded despite a decline in both net 
investment and aggregate labor time, making 
deferral of consumption “as a condition for - 
expanded production’ superfluous (Sklar, 
1969:10). Where formerly the accumulation of. 
capital required limits to consumption, now the 
reproduction requirements of capital pressed 
toward the abolition of such barriers. New 


_ production technologies increased nonlabor 


time and expanded the capacity. to produce 
goods. Both results were problematic,- how- 
ever: the former raised dilemmas of labor dis- 
cipline and social control; and the latter led to 
instfficient markets to absorb the expanded 


output (Goldman, 1984). One response was “to 
invest the laborer with a financial power and a 
psychic desire to consume? (Ewen, . 1976:25). 

“In.the early decades of the 20th century an 
increasing number of corporate enterprises in- 
troduced their own sales and advertising de- 
partments as a means of realizing. volume sales 
of products. Introduction of an organizational 
infrastructure to provide for the marketing and 
distribution of mass-produced goods necessi- 
tated transforming advertising from an “ancil- 
lary distribution: institution” into an institu- 
tional apparatus capable of continually “man- 
ufactur[ing] customers” 
1977:285ff.; Ewen, 1976:53). Development of 
mass-circulation publications in the 1890s 
facilitated national advertising and ushered in 
the systematic production of “sign values” as- 
sociated with consumer goods (Goldman and 
Wilson, 1983). These signs quickly emerged as 
a form of status currency recognizable across 
localities, and obtainable in exchange. for 
money wages. 


By the 1920s status began to be enveloped . 


within the “universal market’ and rendered a 
purchasable, commodity. Consumption now 
referred to a “process whereby spending con- 
verts exchange value into the.sign values that 
designate social standing’? (Brenkman, 
1979:103). The autonomy, individuality, and 
status denied workers in the labor , process 
were offered back to them in the shape of 


commodified images and signs of social stand-. 


ing, such as cars, appliances, and fashions that 
had previously been status symbols reserved 
for the wealthy (cf. Veblen, 1953). The 
cheapening of wage goods widened opportuni- 
ties for consumption of commodities.5 Though 
the “corporate model” for status consumption 
was established during this period, it was far 
from complete until the post-World War H 
period since large numbers of workers lacked 
sufficient money wages to participate in pat- 
terns of status-mediated commodity consump- 
tion (Ewen, 1976:204).° 


i . . 
Reorganization of the Labor Process 


Capital’s implementation of new machine 
technologies was premised both on the quest 


5 Developments favoring expansion of commodity 
relations intensified a concomitant movement 
toward, the erosion of noncommodity relations as 
- both institutional settings conducive to the latter dis- 
appeared and skills essential to their performance 
deteriorated or went untaught to succeeding genera- 
tions. 


é Some analysts suggest that the working class's ` 


inability to absorb the rapid expansion of consumer 


goods was a prime factor in the 1929 economic col- , 


lapse (Castells, 1980:36; Aglietta, 1979:95). 


(Chandler, 
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for increased efficiency and productivity and 
on control over the labor process. The drive to 
break skilled workers’ power over the produc- 
tion process led to a tailoring of the “‘require- 
ments” of machine production such that labor 
was more thoroughly integrated into the pro- _ 
duction process as abstract labor (Braverman, 
1974; Marglin, 1974; Montgomery, 1979). This 
meant laborers became treated as interchange- 
able parts (human capital) that performed dis- 
crete series of technical movements. 

This internal reorganization of the labor pro- 
cess involved two processes: the simultaneous 
erosion of occupational skills and their transfer 
to a professional and managerial stratum 
(Montgomery, 1979:101). Employers moved to 
break down the production process into in- 
creasingly specialized tasks. As craft workers 
were made dispensable, semiskilled workers 
took their places and a supervisory stratum 
was introduced and expanded to control and 
coordinate performance of specialized job 
functions (Gordon et al., 1982:135). Jobs were 
rationalized and fragmented—the ‘“degrada- 
tion,” or “homogenization” of labor (Braver- 
man, 1974; Gordon et al., 1982), ` 

Mechanization, bureaucratic decision mak- 
ing, increased plant size, and “the growth in 
the supervisors’ power lent a further common- 
ality to the working conditions of semiskilled 
operatives” (Gordon et al., 1982:135). New job 
hierarchies, based on minute wage and status 
increments, were established, as employers in- 
augurated -wage incentive systems to dif- 
ferentiate workers who had become relatively 
undifferentiated. “Strictly demarcated job lad- 
ders, linking each job to one above and one 
‘below it in status and pay” were elaborated . 
along with a corresponding redefinition of job 
titles to give “a sense of vertical mobility” to 
workers whose skills had otherwise been 
downgraded (Stone, 1975:46; see also Ed- 
wards, 1979:21). 

Complex bureaucratic hierarchies and elabo- 
rately rationalized impersonal promotional 
structures developed as a means of controlling’ 


. the workplace. The efficient operation of inter- 
' nal labor markets depended.on a hierarchy of 


job statuses implemented by management from 
above., Knowledge of the-production process, 
formerly the province ‘of craft workers and 


_ Skilled laborers, was broken down into spe- 
cialized tasks and job descriptions designed 


and coordinated by technically trained manag- 
ers and professional engineers. Skill dilution as 
a result of standardized machine operations 
sometimes gave rise to a new skilled trade 
(e.g.,the tool and die maker; see Montgomery, 
1979:118), but more generally deskilling at the ‘ 
level of execution was accompanied by a re- 
skilling at the level of conception, design and 
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administration. ‘‘This redivision of labor 
created a status and’ pay hierarchy based on 
‘mental skills,’ and is the basis of today’s edu- 
cation fetishism” (Stone, 1975:28). k 
The steady displacement of craft hierarchies 
by bureaucratically arranged job hierarchies 
- based on wage differentials disrupted the 
values and relations of occupational com- 
munities. The’ Lynds’ (1929) study of 
Middletown from 1890 to 1924 charts this shift. 
In the 1890s, unions and lodges functioned as 
‘social agencies that integrated activities of 
daily lifé in “a system in which length of ser- 
vice, craftsmanship, and authority in the shop 
and social prestige among one’s peers tended 
to go together.” The honor accorded skilled 
workers -under this system disappeared as 
labor became “the performance of a few 
routinized easily learned movements” (Lynd 
and Lynd, 1929:77). Consequently, workers 
increasingly emulated middle-class standards 
of consumption and leisure, replacing status 
structures based on possession of craft skills 
and reputations with status models based on 
consumption.7° 


Capital-Labor Conflict ' 


The above changes shaped and were shaped by 
.patterns of class conflict encompassing worker 
Tesporises to ‘the changing organization of the 
labor process. The period from 1877 to 1903 
was one of intensifying capital-labor conflict. 
Escalating militance and widespread labor un- 
rest were responses to employers’ intensified 
efforts to increase productivity and maximize 
control over the production process. Em- 
ployers pursued skill reduction and job 
homogenization as a means of breaking the 
power of workers over the labor process (Gor- 
-don et al., 1982; Stone, 1975). But confronted 
with the homogenization of skills, heavy- 
> handed supervision of foremen, and installa-. 
tion of piece-rate systems, workers emerged 
with an increased commonality ‘of interests. 
Employers responded to the threat of worker 
organization by devising systems designed to 
divide workers and minimize collective action. 
They introduced essential structural require- 
ments for a system of status attainment with 
the implementation of wage incentive schemes, 


7 This tendency was reinforced by the isolation of 
workers scattered by decentralization of dwellings 
and advent of the automobile (Lynd and Lynd, 
1929:65, 227). Standardized housing as a “privileged 
site of individual consumption” and the automobile 
as the means of transport from home to work became 
principal ingredients in developing consumption- 
based status norms. At the same time, provision of 


these durable goods became a bulwark of the _pro-`, 


duction system (Aglietta, 1979:159).- 
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promotion ladders, departmentalization of 
factory design, and suburbanization of indus- 
try. These had’ the effect of dispersing and 
separating workers either spatially or motiva- . 
tionally. 

Examination of the forms of worker opposi- 
tion to capital in the first decades of the 20th 
century suggests that corporate definitions of 
the labor process gradually prevailed. 
Control-oriented strikes (noneconomic issues) 
represented an important current of working- 
class struggle, but steadily declined from 55% 
of strike activity in 1903, to 35% in 1920. Wage 
and hour strikes increased from an average of 
44.8% -per year between 1901 and 1905, to 
63.5% between 1916 and 1920 (Gordon et al., 
1982:155—60).8 Strike activity increasingly 
centered around issues of remuneration and 
working conditions rather than control of pro- 
duction processes. 

Yet, by the 1930s the homogenization of 
labor increased the likelihood of industrial 
unionism as rationalization of the labor process 
generated new conflicts. Craft workers contin- 
ued to resist the effects of a corporate recom- 
position of skills on their status and earnings by 


. erecting restrictive recruitment practices for 


entry into their labor markets (Stark, 1980). 
Here, class conflict fragmented working-class 


_ interests and led to emphasis on individuated 


upward mobility. With the onset of the Depres- 
sion, second-generation workers (semi- and 
unskilled) joined CIO organizing drives to 
challenge the pace of mechanized production 
lines, the “petty despotism” of foremen, and 
“arbitrary promotional standards and supervi- 
sory favoritism’? (Davis, 1980:46; Gordon et 
al., 1982:1979). But, even as rank-and-file 
power brought recognition of trade unions and 
stimulated demands for new grievance proce- 
dures and seniority systems, leading firms re- 
‘sponded with more fully rationalized forms of 
“bureaucratic control” (Edwards, 1979) and 
internal segmentation of labor markets (Gor- 
don et al., 1982). By the end of World War II, 
the combination of a conservative drift among 


* It is difficult to neatly separate the two kinds of 
struggle in practice. Struggles over shop-floor condi- 
tions were frequently tied to organized wageé “de- 
mands. “As always, the struggle over the rate at 
which labor power would be transformed into labor 
was intimately connected with the struggle over the 
value (wage) of the labor power itself’ (Edwards, 
1979:52). When workers fought for higher wages in 
an atmosphere of company intolerance for unions, 
they developed an organizational elan that carried 
over into battles against the disciplinary actions of 
supervisors -and foremen. : Montgomery has also 
shown that an issue that was “ostensibly a wage 
demand . . . challenged the basic fabric of the man- 
agerial methods’: (Montgomery, 1979: 103). 
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labor leaders, the Taft-Hartley Act’s restriction 
of union power, and institutionalization of a 
state-mediated, procedurally rationalized col- 
lective bargaining framework transformed 
rank-and-file demands into rigidly codified 
productivity arrangements between core firms 


and unionized primary-sector workers. In re- . 


linquishing its claim to participate in the defi- 
nition of work, labor gradually acceded to 
capital’s control of production relations, 
thereby legitimizing new forms of stratification 
and giving ‘‘a powerful impetus to the 
transformation of working class living condi- 
tions in the direction of commodity relations” 
(Aglietta, 1979:83).° 


Summary 


Essential features òf contemporary stratifica- 
tion patterns took shape during the period from - 


1900 to 1930. Managers representing the inter- 
ests of large firms began to structure internal 
labor markets so that job descriptions focused 
on minute wage differentials and plant-floor 
discretion. Stratification patterns were re- 
shaped by the rationalized and quantified 
criteria of technically, and then, bureau- 
cratically arranged job structures (Edwards, 
1979). Schooling patterns developed in re- 
sponse to the restructured labor process, as 
curricula modeled on the job market repro- 


duced the logic of a more finely graded stratifi- _ 


cation system (Bowles and Gintis, 1976). Soon, 


additional years of education did, in fact, cor- ` 


respond to the likelihood of securing additional 
incremental units of pay and occupational 
classification, despite serious discrepancies 
between this system and actual requirements 
for job performance. Other trends contributed 
to and. reinforced new stratification patterns. 
For instance, suburban forms of spatial organi- 
zation intensified tendencies toward dispersal, 
separation and privatism, making people less 
likely to collectively devise their own stan- 
dards of prestige, and more likely to accede to 


definitions established via the market. 


Symbol-creating agencies. became dominated 
by the business class, and the market offered 


9 At the other end of the occupational, spectrum, 
growth of professional and technical occupations 
within the corporate sector was another outcome of 
struggles involving the rationalization of labor. Like 
positions within the traditional working class, high- 
status positions became subject to the same logic of 
control. Professional associations and an ideology of 
professionalism were a response to these devel- 
opments. Professionals organized to regulate their 
status by setting standards of admission and prac- 
tice, and tò protect their market value from the en- 
croachment of proletarianization by restricting ac- 
cess to necessary skills through licensing. 
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status and autonomy through individuated 
consumption of goods assigned uniformly « 
standardized status meanings. ? 


DEVELOPMENTS LEADING TO THE 
STATUS ATTAINMENT MODEL 


Although these new status forms were the 
product of class conflicts, the newly emerging . 
academic discipline of sociology, itself a prod-. 
uct of the late 19th-, early 20th-century 
transformations in capitalism (Bouldner, 1970), 
did not often grasp this point. American _ 
sociology’s founders devoted relatively little . 
attention to class and class conflict in their 
grand theories, focusing instead on other di- 
mensions of the American experience (e.g., . 
race and ethnic conflict) (Page, 1969).- 
Sociological accounts of stratification patterns 
lagged behind the social changes discussed - 
above. Not until the shift to empirically based 
methodologies in the late 1920s and early 1930s 
did a concern with strata develop within 
American sociology. ; 
Development of the status attainment model 
rested on four changes in the way social scien- 
tists empirically studied stratification. First 
was a change from a focus on social relations in 
discrete occupational communities to a-discus- 
sion of strata and the determinants of position 
in the social structure. Beginning in the early ` 
1930s, the landmark stratification studies of 
Warner (Yankee City) (Warner and Lunt, 
1941), Hollingshead (Elmstown) (1949), and 
the Lynds (Middletown) (1929, 1937) all exhibit 
this shift. In the Lynds’ 1924 study there are - 
two classes, the business class and the working 
class. In 1935, they cite six groups-analogous to 
the six “prestige classes” Warner inductively 
located in Yankee City and Hollingshead con- 


. firmed in Elmstown. This new approach em- . 


phasized differences between strata rather than 
commonalities generated by similar class posi- 
tion. 

Second, where early studies used small, rel- 
atively self-contained communities to examine 
local status and prestige systems, later studies 
had a national scope. As national .samples 
gained prominence, researchers used individu- 
als as the unit of analysis rather than the groups 
and subgroups previously examined. As early 
as 1917 Edwards argued for use of uniform ~ 
socioeconomic categories as “all-purpose 
categories’ of status and mobility (Conk, 
1978:118).: Work by Edwards (1943) on census 
data, the National Opinion Research Center 
(Hatt, 1950; NORC, 1953), and Duncan's 
(1961) socioeconomic index (SED are promi- 
nent examples of an accelerating research 


- trend. Their attention to individual attributes 


such as occupation, parental income, and edu- 
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cational attainment reflected an increasing 
atomization of social relations as the integra- 
tive strength of community dissipated. 

Third was the spreading use of a neo- 


© Weberian idea of. multiple bases of stratifica-. 


tion, so that social standing reflected a number 
of different, but related dimensions of stratifi- 
cation. Multidimensionality emphasizes varia~ 


tions within different strata and even within- 


individual situations, thus creating proliferat- 
ing analytic categories. These cut- across class 
boundaries, thereby obscuring the individual’ s 
relationship to concrete production activities. 
For example, Warner (Warner and Lunt, 1941; 
Warner et al., 1949) first used the criteria of 
possessions, interaction patterns (including kin- 
ship), occupation, and. value orientations to 
determine community-based prestige ratings, 

then shifted to an index based on occupation, 
source of income, house type, and residential 
area. Hollingshead (1949) used type of resi- 
dence, income and material possessions, 
community participation; family background, 
and reputation. Later researchers routinely 
looked at education, occupation, income, and 


occasionally race and ethnicity. This approach | 


culminated in the concept of status iriconsis- 
tency, which assumes that a single individual 
can abstractly occupy multiple contradictory 
positions (cf. Lenski, 1954). 
_ The fourth development was the constnic- 
tion of measurement models that quantify dif- 
ferences between strata and arrange them 
hierarchically to reflect minute differences in 
socioeconomic status and prestige. The same 
operation permits the multiple criteria of posi- 
tion to be collapsed into one scale summarizing 


the whole structure, thereby reuniting the ab- 


stractly separated aspects of stratification: 
These measures can be used in multivariate 
correlation and ‘regression analyses to 
transform stratification inputs into positional 
outcomes for individuals. 

This development resulted from the use of 


occupational categories as a single indicator of — 


position ranked ‘on a continuum of status or 


prestige. ` Although prestige scales date to the - 


1920s (Reissman, 1959), the first widely used 
national. scale was constructed in 1947 by 
North and Hatt for the National Opinion Re- 


‘ search Center (1953). The NORC technique . 
averaged a national sample’s prestige ratings of . 


90 representative occupations. A highly corre- 
lated alternative, the SEI scale, assigns scorés 
to occupations based on aggregated income 
and education of individuals (Hauser and- 
Featherman, 1977). Stratification research in: 
creasingly examined aggregated characteristics 
of isolated individuals apart from any commu- 
nity or larger set of organizing social relations. 
Attributes were abstracted from the individual, 
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quantified into metric scales which gave an 
appearance of concrete reality to a hierarchical 
model of status relations, and placed into linear 
models that made one set of quantified attrib- 
utes equivalent to another. Education units 
could be translated into occupation units, 
which could be transformed into income units. 

These trends culminated in the status at- 
tainment model developed by Blau and Duncan 
(1967). This model describes stratification as a 
series of ladder-rung levels. Status is defined as 
possession .of quantified units of positional 
measures. One moves up and down the stratifi- 
cation hierarchy by gaining or losing incre- 
ments of education, income, and occupational 
prestige. Overlooked is that the structuring 
unit underlying this conceptualization of status 
is the commodity form. This status attainment 
model not only describes a dimension of social 
relations structured around the commodity 
form, it is itself also structured by the same 


logic. 


STATUS ATTAINMENT AND THE LOGIC 
OF THE COMMODITY FORM 


The commodity. structure produces a frame- 
work or a form within which social practices 
are enacted and experienced (Lefebvre, 
1969:98). The form constitutes a logic because 
it designates the cognitive and procedural rules 
and principles mediating exchanges between. 
people. The structuring rules that make up ‘the 
framework range from the tacit, underlying - 
principles of. abstraction and identity to the 
formally rationalized contractual and juridical 
codes that carry the force of sanction. 

As an analytic ‘construct, the commodity . 
form embodies the underlying social relations 
and categories necessarily enacted in the prac- 
tice of commodity relations. The commodity 
form relates. the disparate practices. in a 
capitalist mode of production because it is a 
form that both structures social content and is 
itself social content. The rationality or logic of 
the commodity form ‘entails a common form” 
which abstracts from and masks “the qualita- 
tively different contents -of the objects and the 
concrete human needs to which they corre- 
spond” (Balbus, 1977:573—74). 

Commodification means the quantitative 
value of things becomes dominant—to the ne- 
glect of all that is individual, personal, and ' 
specific. The universally desirable quality of all 
practical activities and products is 
marketability. Generalized extension of the 


‘commodity form has had two consequences for 


social relations in the capitalist epoch. First, 
the commodity form gave rise to a univer- 
salization of social relations as it imposed over 


- relationships the formalized standards of the 
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market and the quantitative, standardizing 
logic of equivalence exchange. Second, the 
commodity form triggered an atomization of 
social relations. Penetration of the commodity 
form into sphere after sphere of social life dis- 
solved traditional forms of social bonding and 
social reciprocity, connecting people’s social 
activities (e.g., production, exchange, con- 
sumption) by means of separation and seriality. 

Both the universalization and atomization of 
social relations have had a common impact: 
impersonalism. When the social bond is con- 
stituted in terms of exchange value, individuals 
become inclined to “relate with indifference 
without recognizing their history of mutual de- 
, pendence” (Bologh, 1979:132). As the frame- 
work of commodity relations spreads, individ- 
uals and their relations are removed from spe- 
cific contexts and placed within a framework of 
universalized, standardized relations. Thus re- 
duced to numbers and exchange values, indi- 
viduals become objects, impersonal beings, 
only serially related to their fellow human be- 
ings. Status attainment models describe a sys- 
tem of status among individuals who are indif- 
ferent to one another, who “exist for each 
other not in their personal relations,” but 
primarily in their objectified value to one an- 
other in ‘the market place, i.e., 
quantities (Gould, 1980:17). 

The transition from precapitalist to capi- 
talist society transformed social standing from 


a function of relations of personal depen- 


dence to a function of “external relations be- 
tween personally independent entities” 
(Gould, 1980:16). As traditional forms of recip- 
rocity and community gave way to the univer- 
salization of wage labor relations, the meaning 
of status fell under the spell of the rule of 
abstractions. Refined status attainment models 
of today describe precisely this—the external, 
impersonal relations between individuals as the 
summation of their values as commodities. 
Status attainment models measure the uni- 
versalism, atomism, and impersonality gener- 
ated by commodity relations (and intensified 
by bureaucratic relations) in advanced 
capitalist society because there exists a homol- 
ogy between the structuring principles that 
comprise the commodity form and the operat- 
ing procedures that guide application of status 
attainment models. As a framework within 
which social practices are enacted and experi- 


enced, the commodity form can be analytically - 


decomposed into three structuring relations. 
These relations are (1) abstraction,’ (2) equiva- 
lency, and (3) reification (Goldman and Wil- 
son, 1983). 

As capitalist relations expand, more. and 
more characteristics of people and their prod- 
ucts become detached and treated as ex- 


as abstract | 


-mensurate items. 
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changeable things. Abstraction means use 
value and exchange value are separated so 
‘qualitatively’ different objects become’ what 
they are not: equal” (Balbus, 1977:573). 
Likewise, concrete labor is masked so that~ 
qualitatively different kinds of labor are treated 
as if they are identical. Labor is abstracted 
from the specific organic context and social 
relations within which it must necessarily take 
place. To accomplish the exchange of objects 
and labor as commodities, the fiction must be 
established that all‘objects and labor have an 
axis of commensurability. Marx employs the 
term “abstraction” to refer to objects that ap- 
pear independent of any subjectivity or pur- 
pose “or to refer to a subject or purpose that 
appears independent of any objective condi- _ 
tions of existence” (Bologh, 1979:21). In the 
status attainment model this can be seen in the 
use of individuals as the unit’ of analysis, vari- 
ables that measure individual attributes, and 
measurement scales that provide all occu- 
pations with a common metric axis. The status. 
attainment model dissolves the unique and 
particular characteristics of people and com- 
munities when it separates them from the ac- 
tual relational context in which those charac- 
teristics necessarily emerge. 

The second element of the commodity form 
is equivalency. Commodities are valued be- 
cause they can be exchanged for another com- 
modity. Commodified objects must, therefore, 
enter into formal relations of equivalence With 
one another. This principle of equivalence 
necessitates construction of standardized units 
to facilitate comparison of otherwise incom- 
As the commodity form 
spreads, the dissimilar is made comparable by 
reducing it to its comparable characteristics. In 
the process, individuals and. their relations . 
must be removed from their specific context 
and placed within a framework of univer- 


`° galized, standardized relations. In status at- 


tainment models socioeconomic status units . 
are made functionally equivalent to each other 
through the use of quantified scales and math-, 
ematical models. 
The third element of the commodity form is 
reification: relations between people appear as 
relations between things. The products of 
people appear, not as the outcome of social 
activity, but as alien and impersonal forces. 
The skills and aptitudes of laborers are treated 
as separable from them, and the traits of con- 
sumers appear to reside in the objects of con- 
sumption. In status attainment models the so- 
cial relations of occupational status are 
transformed into relations between apparently 
independent and autonomous categories. We 
have shown that in the concrete world of. 
workers, relations of production were reified in 
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` practice into minute gradients in an abstracted - 


hierarchy of position. Status attainment mod- 


els provide a measure of those reified ` 


categories; but carry the reification process a 
step-further by abstracting those reified 
categories from the context of work relations 
and class struggle, thus disguising the real pro- 
duction of the social world. 


CONCLUSION 


The impetus toward finely graded and indi- 
viduated stratification forms was borne in the 
structure and ideology of wage labor.: But while 
the market and wage labor constituted a neces- 
sary -condition for the emergence of these 
stratification forms, it was not a sufficient con- 
dition. The sufficient condition developed in 


the early part of the 20th century with the (1) - 


bureaucratization of social life, (2) reorganiza- 
tion of the labor process, and (3) full com- 


. modification of daily life. Be 


Development of a unitary hierarchy of status 
positions’ arranged in a linear continuum took 
Shape within a framework bounded on one side 
by the structural “logic” set in motion by 
capitalist institutions, and on the other side by 
the dynamic historical forces of conflicting 
class relations. In the struggle for class power 


E waged around the production process, em- ` 


ployers sought control over the ‘labor process 
through policies that deskilled and separated 
workers. Workers responded in the struggle for 
power in a variety of ways, but were most 
successful in those efforts focusing on wage 
and benefit demands. Hence, throughout much 
_ of the 20th century both major protagonists— 
capital and labor—have pursued strategies that 


‘reinforced the likelihood that commodified — 


practices and values would prevail in the de- 
termination of stratification forms. 

Status attainment models have captured a 
dimension of the restructuring of labor markets 
and the corresponding achievement,of status 
through commodity consumption. But these 
models also reify commodified and instru- 

“mentally rationalized stratification patterns by 
failing to place them in historical context. The 
models mirror appearances of mobility pat- 
terns that have become predominant in ad- 
vanced capitalist society, while obscuring the 
fundamental relationship of wage labor that 
stands behind them. This means that the status 
attainment literature ought not be read, as it 
usually is, as providing support for the end-of- 
ideology thesis, i.e., that class conflict is de- 


funct. Rather, status attainment models pro- - 


vide an abstracted measure of the structural 
` catégories congruent with the institutional re- 
quirements of capitalist rule, categories rooted 


in previous class struggles and continuously - 


» 


modified by the antagonistic class interests in- 
herent in the private accumulation process. 
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TRACKING AND ETHNICITY’ IN ISRAELI ` 
SECONDARY EDUCATION* 


Yossi SHAVIT `. : 
"ANEETA of Haifa A 


Secondary education in Israel uses curricular tracking.. ‘The academic track is 
selective on the basis of scholastic aptitude and prepares students for ‘higher ‘ 
education. The vocational tracks maintain low curricular requirements and are said 
to enhance educational attainment of low-aptitude students, Ethnicity is ‘highly 
correlated with measured aptitude. Hence, Sephardim | are typically assigned to 
vocational tracks whéreas Ashkenazim are mioré likely,to attend the academic track. f 
The investigation concerns the extent to which tracking reinforces the effects of 
ethnic aptitude differences on ethnic inequalities in educational attainment. 
An analysis of data on educational histories for a subsample of Jewish men reveals 
that educational persistence at the secondary level is virtually unaffected by track 
placement. Academic track placement enhances eligibility for higher education of all. 
but the least able studénis. The availability of the vocational track does not enhance 


educational participation of Sephardim. Rather, it inhibits further their already low 


likelihood of receiving higher éducation. 


Most secondary educational syslen main- 


tain some form of curricular tracking (e.g., Be-. 


navot, 1983). Academic tracks are often selec- 
tive on the basis of scholastic aptitude and they 
prepare students for higher education, while 
vocational tracks cater to less able students 
and prepare.them for low or intermediate posi- 
tions in the socioeconomic hierarchy. 
Proponents of tracking argue that it serves to 
resolve the tension between the conflicting 
functions of educational systems. The adaptive 


function requires that the school system be’ 


devoted to the production of ‘scholastic excel- 
lence. The integrative function requires that 
education be provided to all. In order to fulfill 


the adaptive function, so it is argued, schools . 


must be selective and maintain high curricular 
requirements. The ‘integrative function, on the 
other hand, requires that the requirements be 
aimed at a low common denominator. Tracking 


is said to resolve this dilemma. The selective’ 


tracks are entrusted with the responsibility of 
producing scholastic excellence, while the low 
tracks provide educational opportunities to the 
“masses” cat 1962; Kahane and Starr, 

1976). 


` * Direct all demeanor to: Yossi Sesh De- 
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Opponents of tracking view it as a mecha- 
nism of social exclusion. Students of subordi- - 
nate social origins are typically assigned (os- 
tensibly because of their lower scholastic ap- 
titudes) to the low tracks, which constrains their, 
educational and socioeconomic attainments. 
Upper-class students, on the other hand, are 
placed in tracks which lead to positions at the. 
top of the socioeconomic hierarchy (Bowles , 
and Gintis, 1976;, Persell, 1977; see also 
Karabel, 1972). As such, tracking is listed 
among the features of formal education which. 
inhibit social mobility and. reproduce social in- ; 
equality across generations.: 

Some previous attempts to substantiate the , 

“exclusionary” model focus on the extent to 
which ‘track placement is determined directly 
by the socioeconomic (or class) characteristics 
of students (e.g., Alexander et al., 1978). 
European studies often find such direct effects 
and conclude in favor of the model (e.g., Hout 
and Garnier, 1979). On the other hand, where 
the socioeconomic differentials in placement 
are fully mediated by ‘‘merit” (e.g., ability, 
motivation, etc.), the conclusion is often more 
ambiguous:, While meritocrati¢ selection con- 
forms to accepted norms of social justice, it 
may also serve to reproduce social inequality, 
especially when ability and social origins are 
highly correlated (e.g., Heyns, 1974; Bowles 
and Gintis, 1976). 

The present study examines the extent to 
which tracking serves to enhance or to at- 
tenuate the correlation between ethnic origin 
and educational. outcomes among Israeli sec- . 
ondary school students. Ethnicity and 
scholastic aptitude are highly correlated in Is- 
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ever, the likelihood of taking the exams and 


rael. Consequently, Sephardi students are dis- 
proportionately placed in. vocational tracks, 


while Ashkenazi students are overrepresented - 
in the academic track. Early selection ‘into . 


tracks may enhance the correlation between 
aptitude and educational outcomes when the 
tracks reinforce the effect of aptitude. Rein- 
forcement. obtains where low-ability students 
are placed in tracks. which inhibit their already 


low attainments (relative to other tracks) and’ 


where able students are assigned to tracks 
which enhance attainments beyond their al- 
ready high levels. Tracking may serve to at- 
tenuate the aptitudée—attainment correlation 
when it fulfills a compensatory function. Com- 
pensation obtains when low-ability students 
attend tracks which enhance their attainment 
relative to other tracks. . 

Because of the high correlation between 
ethnicity and aptitude, when tracking rein- 
forces the effects of aptitude it also reinforces 
the correlation between ethnicity and educa- 
tional attainment. If on the other hand; track- 
ing attenuates the aptitude—attainment’ corre- 


lation, it may contribute to” ee equality in 


education. 


THE SETTING 
The Structure of Israeli Education `, 


The Israeli educational system consists of 
three stages: primary education (through eighth 
grade); secondary education (grades nine 
` through twelve); and postsecondary educa- 
tion.' Since the mid-sixties, primary education 
was Virtually universal, with about 95 percent 
of school cohorts completing eighth grade 
(State of Israel, 1978:14). Of primary school 
graduates, about 90 percent continue to some 
form of secondary education. Broadly defined, 
secondary education consists of ‘two types of 
curricular tracks. The academic tracks prepare 
students for the matriculation exams and di- 
ploma. They offer an academic curriculum and 
select students on the basis of high scholastic 
ability. The matriculation diploma constitutes a 
prerequisite for admission into institutes of 
higher education. The diploma is obtained by 
passing a series of comprehensive national ex- 


aminations in a variety of academic subjects.. 
Formally, any person over the age of 


seventeen may take the exams independent of 
his or her school exponents: In practice, how- 


i Sines the carly eventas the erasibeducanional 
system has been undergoing a structural reform. The. 


data for this study pertain to respondents who’ at- 
tended postprimary education under the old system. 
Therefore, only- that system is discussed. For de- 
scriptions of the reform see Kempers (1969) and 
Chen et al. (1978). 
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passing them is much higher for students who 
completed the twelfth grade in academic 
schools. In the late sixties, about 40 percent of 
fey, school students attended academic 
tracks 

Vocational ’ education consists of several 
tracks. The largest is the four-year nonma- 
triculating track. The curriculum in this track 
consists of low-level academic studies and of 
vocational training. The low curricular re- 
quirements of this track are said to suit the 
capabilities of students with low scholastic ap- 
titudes (Kahane and Starr, in preparation; 


Peleg and Adler, 1977). 


In addition to these two tracks, secondary 
education offers several other, smaller tracks. 
Some combine vocational (or agricultural) 
studies with preparation for the matriculation 


‘examinations. Others maintain short-term pro- 


grams (of two or three years) and stress practi- 
Until the early seventies, the major mech- 
anism by which students were sorted into 
tracks was a differentiated system of tuition 
subsidies. Students with high scholastic apti- 
tudes were eligible for graded tuition subsidies ' 
in the academic tracks. (The subsidies were 
graded, and invérsely related to parental in- 
come.) Low-ability students were encouraged 
to attend the nonmatriculating tracks, in which 
tuition fees were subsidized for all. Aptitude 
was assessed on the basis of national aptitude 
tests (hereafter, the Seker), which students 
were required to take during eighth grade. The 
Seker consisted of standardized test batteries 
in. the following areas:, vocabulary, reasoning, 
arithmetic, geometry, text comprehension, and’ 
composition (Ortar, 1967). ye 


The Expansion of Vocational Education 


In recent decades, most educational systems 
have exhibited a decline in the shares of stu- 
dénts who attend vocational secondary educa- 
tion (Benavot, 1983). In Israel, by contrast, the 
proportion of vocational-track students has 
risen considerably in the past three decades. ` 
During the 1950s, only 20 percent of secondary 
school students attended vocational tracks. By. 
1970, this proportion rose to about 45 percent 
(Kahane and Starr, 1976). During the same pe- . 


. riod the proportion of students inthe academic 


track declined from about 70 to 40 percent. The ' 
relative expansion of secondary vocational 
education is related to changes in the socio- 
demographic composition of the Jewish popu- 
lation. 

"Until the late 1940s the Jewish population of 
Palestine consisted primarily of European Jews 
(hereafter, Ashkenazim), most of whom had 
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immigrated since the turn of the century (Ma- 
tras, 1965). The early 1950s witnessed an influx 
of ‘immigration waves, many of which origi- 
nated in North. Africa and the Middle East. It 
became apparent soon after their arrival that 
most Asian-African students (hereafter, 
Sephardim) had considerable difficulties in 
school. Their mean level of measured scholas- 
tic ‘aptitude was lower than that of Ashkenazi 
students by almost a full standard’ deviation 
(Ortar, 1967; Minkovich et al., 1977). During 
the late 1960s about 40 percent of Sephardi 
eighth graders-scored in the bottom third of the 
Seker score distribution and about 65 percent 
scored in the bottom half. Among Ashkenazim, 


75 and 60 percent scored in the top half and top . 


third of the distribution respectively. Thus, 
. scholastic aptitude discriminatés well (in the 
statistical sense) between the two ethnic 
groups.* 

Since primary education has been compul- 
‘sory throughout the period, most Sephardim 
(90 percent in the late 1960s) completed eighth 
grade despite their low levels of scholastic ap- 
titude. The expansion of vocational education 
at the secondary level is- said to have been a 


response to the increased demand’ of low- — 


ability primary school. graduates ‘for opportu- 
nities to receive secondary education (Adler, 
1970; Peleg and Adler, 1977). By the late 1960s, 
Séphardim comprised half of all primary school 
graduates (State of Israel, 1978). Only 25 per- 
cent of Sephardi ninth graders, as compared 
with 50 percent of Ashkenazim, were placed in 
an academic track (Shavit-Streifler, 1983:134). 
Most of the ethnic difference in track place- 
ment is related to aptitude differences between 


ESSE es i T : 
.7 ? Scholastic aptitude is usually defined and 
operationalized as a cognitive construct which pre- 


dicts the ability to succeed in given school systems. . 


Its predictive efficiency is dependent on the congru- 
ence between cognitive characteristics which it mea- 
sures and those -which are rewarded in the schools. 
To the extent that schools reward ‘characteristics 
which are differentially distributed among social 
groups, scholastic aptitude measures will also be so 


biased (e.g., Featherman, 1980). The “New Sociol . 


ogy of Education” (reviewed in Karabel and Halsey, 
1977) is concerned primarily with the social con- 
structions and definitions of knowledge and aptitude 
and their role in educational reproduction. In Israel 
(as elsewhere), research has attempted to understand 
the socio-cultural determinants of ethnic differences 
in measured aptitude (e.g., Frankenstein, 1951). The 
present paper takes these differences as givens. In 
doing so, we do not dismiss the importance of the 
relativity of “aptitude” in the transmission of educa- 
tional and socioeconomic inequality. Rather, we ac- 
cept it and are concerned with the extent to which 
tracking reinforces the reproductive effects of apti- 
tude. 


i 
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the groups (Nachmias,- 1980; Yogev, 1981; 
Shavit-Streifler, 1983). 

The assignment of low-ability (Sephardim) 
students to Vocational tracks was ostensibly . 
motivated by the assumption that academic 
education is ill suited to their needs, inclina- 


_ tions, and capabilities, Tt was also assumed 


that if placed in the academic track, most 
would drop out prematurely (Tzucker, n.d.). 
Vocational education, by contrast, was ex- 
pected to increase the retention rates of low- 
ability ` students. Thus, the expansion of the 
vocational track was intended to enhance the 
overall educational participation of Sephardim. 

An empirical validation of this assumption 
must demonstrate that the low-ability students 
who attend the vocational tracks are more 
likely to persist in secondary school than simi- 
lar students in the academic track. Such evi- 
dence is not available for Israel (nor, to this 
author's. knowledge, for other settings). 


Kahane and Starr (in preparation) analyze `- 


tabulated Israeli data on drop-out rates by 
track and find higher rates in the vocational 
than in the academic tracks. Yuchtman and - 
Samuel (1975) analyze sample data and report 
similar findings. Neither study, however, ` 
controls for the differential aptitudes of stu- 

dents in the two tracks. Halsey et al. 

(1980:164-67) study the effects of secondary 
school type on the educational attainment of 
British respondents and find strong. school- 


‘type effects even when controlling for 'IQ. 


However, their dependent variable confounds 
attainment at the secondary and at the post: 
secondary level. 

American studies on tracking typically ana- 
lyze data for samples of high school seniors in 


‘order to estimate track effects on-a variety of 


educational outcomes, ignoring the differential 
drop-out rates by track (e.g., Alexander et al., 
1978; Hauser et al., 1976; but see Heyns, 
1974:1442n). Such omissions may be justified 


.in the American setting where; in recent 


cohorts, relatively few students drop out be- 
fore twelfth grade (e.g., Featherman and 
Hauser, 1978:231).. In Israel, by ‘contrast, 
where only about half of recent birth cohorts 
reach twelfth grade, a major concern is. with 
the institutional determinants of secondary 
educational attainment. Thus, one objective of 
the present investigation is to study the deter- 
minants of persistence in secdndary schools. 

A second objective is to study the determi- 
nants of matriculation status. As Kerckhoff et 
al. (1982) demonstrate, certification can be 
more consequential for future socioeconomic ` 
attainment than simply the quantity of educa- 
tion attained, especially in educational systems 
which maintain qualitative forms of educa- 
tional differentiation. 
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DATA AND VARIABLES 


The data for this investigation are drawn from a 
life-history study of Jewish Israeli men (Ma- 
tras, 1980). A systematic, stratified sample of 
Jewish Israeli men who were born in 1954 were 
interviewed when they were approximately 
twenty-six years old. Most members of the. 
cohort attended eighth grade during the school 
year of 1968/69. Those who attended twelfth 
grade did so primarily during 1971/72. 

The interview consisted of extensive ret- 
rospective life-history questions regarding past 
and present participation in numerous lifé do- 
mains (eg., marital, occupational, educational 
histories). In addition, standard socioeco- 
nomic and demographic data were collected. 
The interview data were then merged with 
eighth grade school records, which were re- 
trieved from Ministry of Education files. The 
school records provide data on scholastic ap- 
titude at eighth grade as measured by the Seker 
aptitude tests. School records were retrieved 
for 1215 of the original 2144 sample cases.’ 


The sample is representative of the cohort in - 


terms of several key variables (Shavit-Streifler, 

1983). Of the 1215, cases (hereafter, the sam- 
ple), about 1050 received:at least some secon- 
dary education. The analysis is carried out in a 
subsample of respondents who followed one of 
the two larger tracks described earlier (hereaf- 
ter, the subsample, n = 676).* 

The dependent variables are Highest grade 
attended in secondary school (HIGRD) and a 
dummy variable (MATRIC) coded 1 if the re- 
spondent obtained the matriculation diploma. 
Four independent variables are employed in 
the analysis: 


Ethnicity (SPHRD) — A dummy vadable coded ` 


3 Of the 2144 sample cases, about 200 did’ not 
reside in Israel when they attended eighth grade. An 
additional 150 cases did not attend eighth grade, and 
about 200 did not take the Seker test for a variety of 
other reasons (Bar-Haim, 1980). Of the remaining 
cases (estimated at about 1600), 20 percent were lost 
in the merge process. 

4 Most previous studies on the consequences of 
tracking distinguish between the ‘‘academic” and 
“all other” tracks (e.g., Alexander et al., 1978; 
Hauser et al., 1976; Nachmias, 1980; Yuchtman and 
Samuel, 1975). Such a dichotomous classification 

‘has the virtue of parsimony, but makes the strong 
assumption that "all other” tracks are homogeneous 
with respect to the process under investigation. In 
order to maintain parsimony but avoid making this 
assumption, the analysis focuses on a single contrast 
between the two largest tracks in the system. A more 
detailed analysis which contrasts the effects of the 
academic track with each of the remaining tracks in 
the system is presented elsewhere (Shavit-Streifler, 
1983). 
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1 if respondent or at least one of his parents 


_ was born in an Asian or African country. 


Parental Education (PARED) ~ A continuous 
variable measuring parental education. This 
variable is a standardized mean of the number 
of school years completed by respondent's 
mother and father. The variable is standardized 
in the sample rather than the subsample.‘ 


‘Scholastic Aptitude (APTD) — Respondent’ s 


scholastic aptitude at eighth grade. This vari- 
able is a standardized (in the sample) sum of 
respondent’s scores on the eighth grade Seker 
tests. 
Track Placement (VOC) — A dummy variable 
coded 1 if respondent attended the vocational 
track, and 0 if he attended the academic track. 
Table 1 presents means and standard devia- 
tioris of the variables by ethnicity and track. 
Column 5 of the table indicates that the sub- 
sample is considerably more select than the 
sample from which it was drawn: The mean 
levels of standardized parental education and 
aptitude are 0.17 and 0.32 respectively (as 
compared to 0 by construction). Similarly, 
the proportion of matriculants is 0.41, as com- 
pared to 0.29 in the sample (not reported), 
and the mean highest grade attended in secon- 
dary school is 11.4, compared to 10.8. The 
greater selectivity of the subsample is ex- 
pected, since it excludes respondents who did 
not attend secondary education and those who 


-attended the least selective, short -vocational 


programs. 
A comparison of columns 1 and 2 indicates 


that Ashkenazi students enjoy higher parental 
education, aptitude, and matriculation rates. 
Their mean highest grade attended is higher 
than that of Sephardim by two-thirds of a 
school year. Fifty-seven percent of Sephardim 
in the subsample are in the vocational track, as 
compared to only 22 percent of Ashkenazim. 
Turning to columns 3 and 4, the intertrack 
difference in mean aptitudes is .84, almost a 
full standard deviation. Students in the aca- 
demic track are more likely to matriculate 
than vocational students, and they persist in 
secondary school six months longer on the av- 
erage. Are the track differences in the educa- 
tional outcomes due to the differential aptitude 
compositions of their students or to some di- 
rect effects of the tracks themselves? , 


5 In exploratory analyses additional indicators of 
socioeconomic background were included in the 
model (prestige of father’s occupation when respon- 
dent was in his teens and his family size). However, 
controlling for parental education and ethnicity, 
these variables did not show significant effects on the 
dependent variables and were omitted from the re- 
ported analyses. 
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Table 1. Means and Standard Deviations (in parentheses) of Social Background, opie and Educational 


Attainment by Ethnicity and Track* 








Ethnicity ' Track Subsample 
Sephardimi Ashkenazim Academic Vocational “~ ° Total 
(1) (2) (3). - (9 ay 2 + + (5) 
SPHRD — — 37O 73 e SE 
; l (.48) (.45) (.50) *- 
voc 57 22 es = 40 
(.50) (.42) (.49) ` 
PARED -.35 74 49 —.27 5 
(90) ° (.71) ‘(.89) (.93) (.98) 
APTD -04 ` 71 66 -.18 32. 
(.86) - (77) (.75) (.86) (.90) 
MATRIC 24 59 61 12 AL 
(.43) (.49) (.49) (.33) (.49) 
HIGRD 11.0 11.8 11.6 11.0 11.4 
(1.2) (1.1) (0.9) (1.2) 





2 See text for descriptions of the subsample‘ and of the variables. ` 


TRACK PLACEMENT AND 
PERSISTENCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Our first analytical objective is to assess the 
effect of track placement on students’ persis- 
tence in secondary school. The analysis is in- 
formed by the following conceptual consid- 
erations: 

„1. Previous studies demonstrate that place- 
meht in the low-tracks inhibits students’ self- 
image and the encouragement which they re- 
ceive from significant others. These, in turn, 


dampen motivation and aspirations (e.g., 


Heyns, 1974; Alexander et al., 1978). In addi- 
tion, track placement defines quite clearly the 
Prospects for matriculation and higher educa- 
tion. It is assumed that academic-track stu- 
dents are motivated to persist in school by the’ 
prospects of obtaining the matriculation di- 
ploma (which is perceived as crucial for future’ 


socioeconomic success). Vocational students _ 


lack this incentive and adjust their. aspirations 
and motivations accordingly. Thus, if students’ 
motivations and aspirations determine their per- 
sistence in school, we expect placement in the 
academic track to enhance persistence relative 
to the vocational track. 
2. Track placement defines the curricular re- 
quirements to which students are exposed. 
- Academic-track students are faced with an ab- 
stract curriculum which is, persumably, more 
intellectually demanding than the practical cur- 
riculum of the vocational tracks (Kahane and 
.Starr, in preparation). This implies that apti- 
tude is more strongly related to persistence in 
the academic track than in the vocational 


track. Mathematically, this expectation’ 


translates into an interaction between the 

effects of aptitude and track on persistence. 
Most previous studies of educational attain- 

ment estimate regression models in which the 


dependent variable is highest grade attended 
(or completed). Given the highly skewed dis- 
tribution of that variable in our data (with a. 
mean of 11.4 and a standard deviation of 1.1, 
the skewness of HIGRD is —1.34), the’ ordi- 
nary least squares: assumption of normality is 
grossly violated. 

As an alternative to an OLS formulation, 
secondary educational attainment is cast as a 
process of grade progression (e.g., Mare, 
1981). The model focuses on the determinants 
of continuation (versus dropping out) at 
each grade interval. The model consists of 
three equations which pertain to the continua- 
tion from grade nine to ten, ten-to eleven, and 
eleven to twelve, respéctively. The dependent 
variable in'each equation is the probability of 
continuing from the grade of origin (9, 10, and 
11) to the grade of destination (10, 11, and 12, 
respectively). Table 2 presents the gross con- 
tinuation probabilities in the three grade inter- 
vals of secondary education. 

The diagonal elements of the table indicate 


' that in each of the three transitions, about 90 


percent of the students persist to the following 
grade. The off-diagonal elements indicate that 
77 percent of the subsample who attend ninth 
grade reach eleventh grade, and 70 percent 
reach twelfth grade. 

Noting the extreme values of the diagonal i 


Table 2. Continuation Probabilities from Grade of 
Origin to Grade of Destination 


- Grade of Destination 





Grade - 

of Tenth Eleventh ` Twelfth, 
Origin Grade Grade Grade ` 
Ninth .89 Se y .70 
Tenth 87 79 
Eleventh’ .91 
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‘Table 3. Effects of Social Background, Scholastic Aptitude, and Track on Continuation to Grades Ten, 
Eleven, and Twelve: Logit Regression Models . 


Independent Variables Sif ; 

. Constant , SPHRD PARED ,- APTD voc A*VOC* R2 
Model A. Continuation from ninth to tenth grade . , ` 
Al. 2.929* — 989" . .521* .411* f 14 
A2. 2.837*. —1.031* 537% .455* .260 t4 
` A3. 2.775* — .999* .511* .641* .219 —.309 AS 
Model B. Continuation from tenth to eleventh grade f f 
Bl. 2.713* —1.234* | .297* 1.090* : 25 
B2. 2.852* '’ —1:191* .278** 1.044* —.323 25 
B3, « 2,834* —1,160* ; +223 1.461*. — .446 —.641** 26 

‘ Model C. Continuation from eleventh to twelfth grade : ` 

Cl. 2.478* —.512 -628* .379* - i .17 
C2. 2.565". —.500 , -604* 3474 —.192 17 
C3. 2.417" —.468 .583* .666* —.116 ` —.628** 17 


a A*VOC represents an interaction between the effects of APID and VOC. 
> See footnote 7 for an explanation of the R? statistic. 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
** Significant at the .10 level. ots 
probabilities, the model is estimated in the logit 
framework, which is not sensitive to skewed 
distributions on the dependent variables (e.g.; 
Hanushek and Jackson, 1977: Chapter 7), Each 
of the three equations is estimated for respon-- 
dents who attended the grade of origin.® Thus, 
the equation for, the continuation from. grade 
nine to ten is estimated for the complete sub- 
sample; the equation forthe -continuation from 
grade ten to eleven is estimated-only for the 89 
percent of the subsample who attended tenth 
grade, etc. The estimates of- the model are pre- 

sented in Table 3. : 
Model Al assumes, that ‘the continuation 
‘from ninth to tenth grade is determined solely 


by students’ ethnicity, parental education, and _ 


aptitude. The model accounts for 14 percent of 
the predictive error.” Continuation in this. 


é Formally, the model is written as ` 
ioe Pes :) = bit SbyXytbal en” 
1—Pyy 4 Fi 3 Toa 
where Pis is the probability that respondent i'whò` 
attended grade g in tract t will continue to grade g+ 1. 
X; is a vector of j respondent's characteristics (e.g. ,. 
aptitude, ethnicity, etc.), and Ta is respondents 
track of placement i in grade g. The model is linear 
and additive in the logit. In the probability scale the 
model i is written 


exp(bg+ BX yt Dales) 
i+exp(b? Ebaby) | 


The desirable properties of the model and of its 
functional form are discussed by Hanushek and. 
Jackson (1977: ch. 7). 

7“R2" measures the proportion of predictive error 
under the null model (in which none of the variables _ 
affects the dependent logit) which is explained by the 





Pa: = 


N 


ede “interval is significantly affected by the 
three variables. 

When track is added to the model (Model 
A2), its.effect fails to achieve significance. Nor 
is the interaction between track and aptitude 
significantly different from zero (Model A3). 
Thus; the continuation from ninth to tenth’ 


: grade is not significantly affected by tiack once 


students’ - social origins and aptitude | are con- 
trolled. 

The same logic of model comparison is pre- 
sented in panels B and C of Table 3 for con- 


- tinuation to grades eleven and twelve, respec- 


tively. We find small and insignificant additive 
effects of track on the logit continuation to 
both grades. The effect of track is not signifi- 
cant in Model B2 or C2, and the R? statistics of 
the models do not exhibit improvement over 
those of models B1 and C1, respectively. 
However, in models B3 and C3, the effects of 
the interactions between aptitude and track are 
of borderline significance. In both grade’inter- 
vals continuation within the vocational track is 
less strongly related to aptitude than continua- 
tion within the academic track. 


estimated model. The predictive error under the null 


model is 
[> E, = 1-p>(1-p)*-? 


where p is is the probability of continuing to the grede l 


. Of destination. Under the estimated model the pre- 


dictive error is 
Fl -Lii 
where’ L is the likelihood statistic produced by the 


- maximum likelihood estimation of the model. “R?” is 


- Œ -ENE; ; 
(DuMouchel, 1976; Mare, 1981). 
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The overall effect of track placement on see- 
ondary educational attainment is illustrated in 
Table 4. The table presents estimated and ad- 
justed {for parental education: and ethnicity) 
means of highest grade attended in secondary 
school by track and selected aptitude scores. 
The means are. computed under Models A1, 


B3, and C3 of Table 4.8 As the table illustrates, ` 


low-ability students persist in school somewhat 
longer when placed in the vocational track, 
while for high-ability students, persistence is 
greater in the academic track. Low-ability stu- 
dents seem to benefit from the low level of 
curricular requirements in the vocational track, 
whereas able students benefit from the positive 
motivational effect of the academic track. And 
yet the absolute magnitude.of these effects 
should not be overstated. The differences be- 
tween the two columns are small, especially at 
the middle ranges of the standardized aptitude 
distribution. For students whose standardized 
aptitude exceeds —1.0 (about 85 on the IQ 
seale and about 16 percent on the cumulative 
aptitude distribution in the sample), intertrack 
differences in secondary educational attain- 
ment do not exceed 0.09, the equivalent of 
about a month of school attendance. 

In sum, the analysis reveals rather limited 
effects of track on progression in secondary 
schools. Placement in the vocational track en- 
hances the progression of only the very least 
able students. The progression of all other stu- 
dents is not appreciably affected by track. 
Thus, tracking. neither reinforces, nor consid- 
erably attenuates, the effect of aptitude in the 
attainment of secondary education. The major 
determinant of ethnic differences in attainment 
is the aptitude difference between the groups, 
and tracking does not significantly affect this 
relationship.’ 


5 Following Mare (1981), the adjusted means of 
highest grade attended in secondary school (HIGRD) 
are computed as 


HIGRDat = 9+Poar +Poat +Pioat tPoat +P iet 
nat 


where HIGRD,, is the estimated mean HIGRD at- 
tended by students i in track t and aptitude score a. 
Paan ig the adjusted probability of students in track t 
and ability score. a continuing to grade g+1. The 
probabilities are estimated under the models and are 
computed for Ashkenazim at the mean of the paren- 
tal education distribution. 

°? The analysis also reveals significant net effects of 
ethnicity and .parental education on persistence in 
secondary school. These effects may be due either to 
correlates of these variables which determine educa- 
tional persistence (e.g., motivation, parental en- 
couragement) or to ethnicity-based or class discrimi- 
nation in grade promotions. The data do not enable 
us to test these competing hypotheses. 
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Table 4. Estimated Means of Highest Grade At- 
tended in Secondary School by Track and 
Selected Aptitude Scores, Adjusted for Pa- 
rental Education and Ethnicity 


Standardized 


Aptitude Track 

Scores ACAD . VOC _.. Difference 

—2.0 10.65 11.04 39. 

-1.5 11.00 11.22 £m 

—1.0 11.31 11.40 .09 
—.5 11.52 ` 11.52 .00 
0.0 11.67 11.62 —.05 
5 11.77 . 11.68 —.09 ` 
1.0 11.85 © 11.75 —.10 
1.5 11.91 11.90 sll 
2.0 11.92 11.82 —.10 


TRACKING AND MATRICULATION 


Table 5 presents estimates of several logit re- 
gressions of matriculation status. As the first 
two models indicate, Sephardim and students 
in the vocational track are less likely to ma- 
students, respectively. Most of the gross effect 
of ethnicity is eliminated when we control for 
aptitude and parental education (Models 3: and 
4). When track is added to the model (Model 
5), the effects of socioeconomic background 
are reduced to insignificance. The vocational 
track (in which Sephardim are overrepre- 
sented) inhibits matriculation. The negative 
effect of track is quite considerable (at — 1.908) 
and contributes a substantial increment to. the 
R? statistic. In Model 6 the effects of ethnicity 
and parental education are set to zero at no loss 
of fit (as indicated by the R?) or substantial 
change in the remaining coefficients in the 
model. 

As Model 7 indicates, the effect of the in- 
teraction between track and aptitude on the 
logit of matriculation is not significant. How- 
ever, inspecting Figure 1, which plots the esti- 
mated probabilities under Model 6, we note 
that (in the probability scale) the estimated ad- 
vantage accruing to academic-track placement 
is most pronounced for able students: In the 
lowest quartile of the aptitude distribution the 
track effects on matriculation probabilities are 
small, amounting at most to a difference’ be-. 
tween .03 and .12. However, in the remaining 
quartiles, the magnitudes of the track effects 
are substantial. In the subsample, 4 percent of 
Ashkenazim and 20 percent of Sephardim 
score in the lowest aptitude quartile. (In the . 
cohort, the respective proportions are 10 and 
34 percent.) Thus, placement in the academic - 
track can enhance the likelihood of matricula- 


‘ tion for 80 percent of Sephardim and 96 percent 


of Ashkenazim in the subsample (and 65 and 90 


KNIT 


ENRE T- RCL A t 
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Table 5. Effects of Social Background, Scholastic Aptitude and Track on the Likelihood to Obtain the 
` Matriculation Diploma: Logit Regression Models : 





Independent Variables 








Model Constant SPHRD PARED 
1 .214 —1.247* 

2. 361%. 

3. — 244 —,632* .638* 
4. —1.277* —.157 .176 

5. —.759* 049 “065 

6 — .725* : 

7 —.781* 


APTD © voc, A*VOC 
- 04 

-2.617* AS 

07 

1.934" 24: 
1.793* —1,908* 30 
1.815"  , —1.920¢ 30 
1.913* —1.714* ` —.402 30 





* Coefficient at least twice its standard error. 


percent, respectively, in the cohort). In the 


` subsample, 80 percent of Ashkenazim and only 


50 percent of Séphardim who stand to benefit. 
(in terms of the likelihood of matriculating) 
from placement in the academic track are so 


` placed. 


By way of illustration, Table 6 compares the 
relative magnitudes of the effects of ethnic 
differences in aptitude and track placement on- 
the ethnic difference in matriculation rates. 
The first row in the table presents the expected 


` matriculation probabilities under Model 6 (of 


Table 5) by ethnicity. The probabilities are 
computed for each group at its mean aptitude 
and at its proportion of vocational-track stu- 
dents (see Table 1 and footnote 6). Under the 
model, the expected proportions of. matricu- 
lants are .14 and .54 for Sephardim and 
Ashkenazim respectively. The second row in 
the table presents the estimated proportions 
under the assumption that the mean aptitude of 
both groups is equal to the observed subsample 
mean (0.32). We note a reduction of 65 percent 
in the ethnic difference in the matriculation 





matriculation probabil titles 


standardized 
aptitude 


a =} i 2 scores 


Figure 1. Estimated Probabilities of Matriculating 
by Track and Standardized Aptitude 
Scores i 


rates (from a difference of .40 to .14). In the 
third row we assume that the groups are 
equally likely to be placed in the vocational 
track (at the subsample mean proportion of 
.40). The ethnic difference in matriculation 
rates is reduced by`30 percent. i 

In sum, the difference between Ashkenazim 
and Sephardim in the proportion of matricu- 
lants is due primarily to the ability differences 
between the groups. However, the statistical 
elimination of track placement differences also 
reduces the difference between the ethnic ma- 
triculation rates considerably. Tracking affects 
the ethnic difference in matriculation rates by 
reinforcing the positive effect of aptitude. 
High-ability students are typically assigned to 
the academic track, which enhances further 
their likelihood to matriculate. Ashkenazim 
exhibit higher levels of aptitude than Sephar- 
dim and are thus more likely to benefit from 
this reinforcing effect. Sephardim, on the other 
hand, are overrepresented in the vocational 
track, which inhibits further their already low 
matriculation rates. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


To summarize, the major determinant of edu- 
cational continuation in secondary education is 
scholastic aptitude. Given the marked dif- 
ference between the ethnic groups in measured 
aptitude, tracking does not appreciably affect 
ethnic inequalities in secondary educational 
attainment. However, track placement is an 
important determinant of the likelihood to ma- 
triculate and of ethnic differences therein. Most 
Sephardim exhibit levels of scholastic aptitude 
which afford non-negligible chances to ma- 
triculate for academic-track students. Yet, most 
are placed in the vocational track, which pre- 
vents the realization of this potential. The low 
matriculation rate of Sephardim is due to no 
small extent to their exclusion from the aca- 
demic track. 

Thus, it seems that the availability of the 
vocational track does not fulfill its intended 
integrative function. Not only does it fail to 
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Table 6. Expected Proportions of Matriculants by Ethnicity Under the Model and at ‘Selected Means of 


Aptitude and Track Proportions , 





Ethnicity 
Ashkenazim 
1. Group means of ; 
aptitude and track 54 
2. Equal aptitude j : ; 
means 36° 
3. Equal track 





proportions i AS - 


: 


- enhance educational attainment of most low- 
aptitude students, it also serves to limit the 
supply of highly educated manpower, which is 
presumably necessary for economic develop- 
ment. It is often argued that vocational educa- 
tion is functional for economic development in 
that it supplies the economy with skilled blue- 


collar workers. While this assertion is still to be _ 


empirically tested, it seems inconsistent with 
findings of previous research that reveal small 
relevance of the skills acquired in secondary 
vocational education to those required by the 
ultimate labor market positions of graduatės 
(e.g., Doron, 1968, cited in Peleg and Adler, 
1977; Collins, 1979:16-17). What then is the 
social function of tracking? 

With the help of some speculation, the find- 


ings seem to illustrate an exclusionary role of, 


‘tracking which may be sketched as follows: In 

industrialized societies, positions of privilege 
are normatively allocated on the basis of edu- 
cational credentials. Occupants ‘of privileged 
positions attempt to retain their relative 
privilege by restricting the number of conten- 
ders for these positions (Parkin, 1979). This 
can be achieved by raising the credential entry 
‘requirements of positions (Collins, 1979) and/or 
by restricting the availability of opportunities 
to acquire credentials: 

Privileged groups also attempt to transmit 
‘privilege across generations. Thus, they exert 
political power in support of the establishment 
(or perpewation) of educational selection 
criteria which legitimate favorable educational 
opportunities to their children (Weber, 
1968:342; Bourdieu. and Passeron, 1977; 
Bowles and Gintis, 1976). 

The continued hegemony of the privileged 
strafa and the stability of the social system, 
depend, in part, on the successful socialization 
of youth into the dominant value system. The 
socializing role of the school system is espe- 
cially important in immigrant societies in which 
the family cannot effectively transmit the prin- 
ciples of the host culture. Collins (1979), for 
example, suggests that the expansion of man- 
datory schooling in the nineteenth-century 
United States was supported by the Anglo. 
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elites as a means. to secultiraté non-Angio 
immigrants into the dominant Anglo value 
system. Similarly, in Israel, the ‘‘de- 
socialization” and “‘re- socialization” ‘of 
Asian-African immigrants were paramount on 
the national, agenda during the fifties and six- 
ties (Bar-Yosef, 1968; Kleinberger, 1969). 

. For acculturation to be effectively fulfilled 
by the schools, educational participation must 
be widespread. requirement, however, 
interferes with the fulfillment of the exclusion- 
ary fanction which requires a restriction of 
educational opportunities. Tracking resolves 
this contradiction: The academic track enables 
students to obtain the matriculation diploma, 
which presumably opens the road to socioeco-. 
nomic success. The vocational track, on the 


other hand, serves to retain students (‘keep . 


them off the streets”) and expose them to the 
dominant value system and ideology, but it 
does not confer the desirable credential. The 
historic decline in the relative size of the aca- 


demic track ‘may have assured a relative scar-' 


city of matriculants and university graduates 
who would ‘have contended for positions of 
privilege. The aptitude-based selection into 


tracks (and the socially accepted definition of - 


aptitude—see footnote 2) provided Ashkenazi 
students with an edge in the credentialing pro- 
cess. It also served to legitimate the overrepre- 
sentation of Sephardim in the vocational track.’ 
In sum, tracking serves to reconcile a dilemma 
between an exclusionary and an integrative 
function of secondary education. 

The “exclusionary” interpretation should be 
treated as an hypothesis. It is formulated in 
terms of ideal-typical intentions which are im- 
puted to policymakers who were involved in 
processes of educational change. Clearly, in- 
tentions cannot be strictly inferred from ob- 
served consequences. Are the consequences, 
which were reported in this. paper, intended? 
Or do they represent unintended consequences 
of well-meaning political action? An empirical 
evaluation of these questions should investi- 
gate the ‘so¢io-political decision-making pro- 
cesses which resulted in the expansion of 
tracking in the 1950s and 1960s. ` 
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CURRICULAR TRAGKING AND ETHNICITY 


Do the findings imply that under a com- 


prehensive; or under a non-tracked system, the. . 


observed inequality would have been substan- 


tially reduced? As Halsey et al. (1980) point - 


out, it is not possible to predict the conse- 
quences of a change in a single variable on the 
dutcome of a complex system of relationships. 
“To do so would be to fall into the classic 


fallacy of supposing that relationships found to: 


hold within a given system tell what would 
happen if that system where changed” (Halsey 
et al., 1980:167). Furthermore, as Kerckhoff 
(1974) and Treiman and Terrell (1975) demon- 
strate, different educational structures can 
produce very similar patterns of social in- 
‘equality. Thus, our findings cannot provide a 


solid basis for policy implications regarding | 


alternatives ‘to tracking as we observed it. ` 
During the past decade, Israeli education has 
been: undergoing far-reaching institutional 
changes. Most important are the democratiza- 
tion of the matriculation process, the post- 
ponement till tenth grade of track placement, 
and the expansion of a comprehensive school 


` system. -Future research will evaluate the con- 


sequences of these changes for inequalities’ in 
educational and socioeconomic attainment. 
Comparisons of our findings with those of fu- 
ture research may provide a post hoc basis for 
policy: ‘implications and evaluations. — 
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ASSESSING DISCRIMINATION: A BOOLEAN APPROACH* 
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Since the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, various forms of employment 
discrimination have been prohibited by law. The courts have enforced these laws 
vigorously, often requiring plaintiffs and defendants to present quantitative analyses 
of applicant and employee records as evidence. In fact, statistical analyses have 
become a regular feature of employment discrimination cases. Consequently, there 
has been an explosion of interest in the production of statistical assessments of 
discrimination, as more and more social scientists and statisticians have become 
- involved as consultants and expert witnesses on both sides of discrimination cases. 
This paper discusses current practices in the:production of statistical assessments of 
discrimination and suggests nonstatistical techniques that can be used to aid the 
interpretation of the results of statistical analyses. Statistical assessments (1) may 
contradict accumulated social scientific knowledge about decision making, in 
general, and discrimination, in particular, and (2),may also contradict the spirit of 
civil rights legislation concerning discrimination. These shortcomings motivate the 
introduction of a method of analysis that incorporates principles of Boolean algebra, 
an approach that allows holini companson of categories of similarly situated: 


individuals. ` 


LEGISLATING EQUALITY 


A strong case can be made that status-group 
identities (i.e., identities based on charac- 
teristics such as race, sex, and ethnicity) have 
increased in importance, especially since the 
end of World War II, and will continue to do so 
_ in the coming decades. There have been vari- 

ous manifestations of this increased im- 
‘portance, among them increases in ethnically, 
racially and sexually based political mobiliza- 
tion.! A related manifestation has been the 
emergence of legislative efforts to create con- 
ditions of equality between status groups. In 
contrast to earlier efforts to protect equal op- 
portunity, current legislative and judicial ef- 
forts are directed more towards securing 
equality by' investigating unequal outcomes. 


* Direct all correspondence to: Charles C. Ragin, 
Department of Sociology, Northwestern University, 
- Evanston, IL 60201. 
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1 The concept of status group has undergone con- 

. siderable modification since it was first developed by 


. Weber (1968). The term is ‘used here to refer to 


culturally delineated collectivities (e.g., ethnic 
groups) and to biologically delineated collectivities 
(e.g., males and females). 
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The landmark case, Griggs v. Duke Power 
Company, for example, established that proof 
of substantial injury is sufficient to demon- 
strate prima facie evidence of discrimination. 
In many respects, the failure of status-group 
identities to decline in importance in modern 
societies and the persistence of discrimination 
against minority status groups has stimulated 
status-group-specific political mobilization. 
Political action, in turn, has prompted legal 
efforts to mold society into what it would look 
like if they in fact had subsided. - 

Current efforts in the U.S. to reduce status- 
group inequality are based on several federal 
laws, the. most important of which is the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 as amended. Title VII of this 
law prohibits discrimination in employment. 
The spirit of this law is that similarly situated 
individuals (i.e., individuals who do not differ 
substantially in relevant qualifications) should 
be treated the same regardless of their race, 
color, zeligion, sex or national origin. In the 
years following the passage of this act its scope 
was broadened primarily through executive 
order and judicial interpretation. Executive 
order 11246 (expanded in 1967 to cover sexual 
discrimination), ‘a growing body of case law, 
and court-ordered affirmative-action remedies 
have now created a heightened awareness .of 


_and sensitivity to unequal outcomes. 


Today, agencies and firms must refrain from 
“disparate treatment” (i.e., willful discrimina- 
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tion) and must apply facially neutral standards - 


that do not result in ‘‘disparate impact” (see 
Baldus and Cole, 1981; Peres, 1978). If a fa- 
cially neutral standard (e.g., an employment 
test) produces disparate outcomes (e.g., a sig- 


nificantly greater hire rate for whites than for . 


blacks), then the facially neutral standard must 
be justified on grounds of ‘‘business neces- 
sity.” Thus, for example, an employer must 
demonstrate that performance on an employ- 
ment test predicts job performance. If the test 
does not predict job performance but has dispa- 
rate: impact, the court would find discrimina- 
tion and prescribe a remedy (see Meier et al., 
1983). 

The analysis of disparate treatment is the 
primary focus of this paper. The arguments 
presented are indirectly relevant to disparate 
impact, but assessments of disparate treatment 
are emphasized because this is the area that 
has experienced widespread use of mul- 
tivariate techniques. As noted above, disparate 
treatment involves willful discrimination, re- 


sulting from an unlawful prejudice, against a- 


particular status group, especially in the allo- 
cation of scarce rewards and resources. In the 
typical disparate-treatment case, members of 


an aggrieved group of individuals (e.g., female _ 


employees of a firm) are treated as a class in a 
legal suit against the firm as a corporate entity. 
A combination of statistical and nonstatistical 
evidence (e.g., testimony) is used to support 
the claim that a firm’s or agency’s adminis- 
trators have distributed scarce resources (e.g., 
salary or promotion) in a way harmful to mem- 
bers of the aggrieved class. Rarely is there 
direct evidence of willful discrimination (e.g., 
testimony that would indicate that favoritism 
toward majority-group members is standard 
procedure). Thus, discrimination cases often 
hinge on the strength of the quantitative evi- 
dence presented by attorneys representing the 
aggrieved class. 

This paper discusses current practices in the 


production of statistical assessments of dispa- ' 


rate treatment and presents nonstatistical 
techniques of data analysis that can be used in 
conjunction with statistical techniques to as- 
sess disparate treatment. First, a typical statis- 
tical analysis of disparate treatment is pre- 
sented. The data used in this analysis are based 


on the records of a public agency and are very ' 


similar to the type of data that is used in actual 
cases. Next, various problems in interpreting 
statistical analyses of discrimination are dis- 
cussed. Statistical analyses (1) may be incon- 
sistent with accumulated social. scientific 
knowledge about decision making, in general, 
and discrimination, in particular, and (2) may 
contradict the spirit of civil rights legislation 
(see also Hoffman ‘and Quade, 1983). Follow- 
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ing this discussion, techniques designed to 
overcome these shortcomings are introduced. 
These techniques incorporate principles of 
Boolean algebra and allow holistic comparison 
of sets of similarly situated individuals. The 
results of the Boolean analysis are then con- 


trasted with the results of the statistical 


analyses. 


REPRESENTATIVE STATISTICAL 
ASSESSMENT OF DISCRIMINATION 


The data examined in statistical analyses below 
describe employees of a public agency (N = 
1952). For each individual, data on age, sex, 


. years with the agency, education, and occu- 


pational grade at two points 'in time are used. In 
the analyses a dichotomous dependent variable 
is used which indicates whether or not em- 

ployees experienced promotion over a period ` 
of several years. Operationally, if an employee 
experienced an increase in occupational grade 


- over the two points in time for which grade 


data were available, s/he was coded as having 
experienced promotion. Occupational grade at 
the earlier point in time was also used as a 
predictor variable to correct for different grade- 
linked promotion probabilities. Grades were 
grouped into relatively homogeneous 


. categories to form a six-category nominal scale 


variable? (see Table 1). The lowest occu- 
pational grades are not career-track grades 
(categories 0 and 1); the next (category 2) is the © 
very bottom of the career track. The highest’ - 
occupational grades (categories 4 and 5) have 
low promotion probabilities because they form 
the top rungs. of the career ladder. Individuals 
in the very highest grade were excluded from 
the analysis because it is impossible to be pro- 
moted beyond the top grade. 

The other four variables were used ; as inde- 
pendent variables in analyses of the dichoto- 
mous promotion variable. Education, age, and 
years of experience with the agency were en- 
tered as four-category nominal scale variables 
(see. footnote 2). Sex was entered as a 
dichotomous independent variable. (The entire 
coding scheme is summarized in Table 1.) Be- 
cause the outcome assessed is dichotomous 
(promoted versus not promoted), a statistical . 
technique designed for the examination of de- 
pendent variables that take on only two values, 
logit regression, was used. This technique pre- 


2 Categorical independent variables are used (1) to 
allow for possible nonlinear relationships (see, e.g., 
the effect of grade in Table 2), (2) to provide a basis 
for an exhaustive analysis of statistical interaction 
(Table 3), and (3) to make the statistical analyses 
more directly comparable to the Boolean analysis 
(see below). 
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Table 1. Coding Scheme of Cetebria Variables and Associated Design Variables 
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cain 
a we oe a Design Variables 

Variable } Name Label T Codes 2.: 3 4 5S -6 

Occupational Grade GRADE `“ 1-4 0 © 7-1 -1 -1 -i ~l 

f koe y 5-6” 1 1 0 o 9 0 

A Te." 2 - 6. 1- 0° 6 0 

` 8-9 ~ 3 ° 0 0- i 0 0 

10 4 0o: 0 0 1 0 

Gar 11+ 5 .0 0 0 0 1 

Education , EDUC. high school 0. =i. =I .-l 1 ; 
A ” ‘some college id. 1 0 0 
are oof bees bachelor’s 2 0 1 0 
oe i Pn bachelor’s + 3 0 0 1 
Years with Agency TENURE 0-2. 0 -1 -1 -r 
-_ 3-5 1 1 0 0 
‘ 611 2 0 1 0 
: : ` RF- 3 "0 0 1- 
Age AGE - '. 19-25 0 ~1 -1 -1 
7 - 26-29 £ .1. 0. 0 
30-39, 2 0. 1 0 
. 40+ 3. 0. 0 -L 

Sex. SEX màe 0 il 
ae female 1 1 








dicts the log ofthe odds ratio for ‘different 
‘categories of cases (see Hanushek and 
Jackson, 1977). (Specifically, BMDP logistic 

regression procedures were applied to the data, 
see Dixon, 1981.) : 

In statistical assessments of discrimination, 
investigators ascertain the effect of a status- 
group variable (e.g., sex) net of the effects of 
allowable control variables. If the status-group 
variable has a significant effect on the distribu- 
tion of rewards such that the class represented 
by the plaintiffs is shown to ‘suffer significantly 
inferior outcomes, then the ‘analysis can be- 
used to support the plaintiffs’ case. The spe- 
cification of variables to be included as control 
variables (e.g., education, experience, etc.) is 
determined’ by thé intersection of (1) ‘what 
courts will accept as valid criteria for the dis- 
tribution of rewards and (2) what employers 
claim are the operant criteria. Thus, the goal of 
this type of analysis is not to construct a model 
of events that parallels or replicates actual 
events, but to evaluate empirical events rela- 
tive to a standard. The exact nature -of the 
standard is determined by the variables that are 
included as control variables in the analysis. - 

` Specification decisions ‘made by inves- 
tigators in discrimination cases are of 
paramount importance, for they shape the na- 
‘ture of the standard that is used’ to evaluate 
decisionmakers. The most common procedure 
is to use all allowable control variables in a 
simple additive model. This allows a global 
examination of the independent contribution of 
the status-group variable to the distribution of 
outcomes. Investigators rarely examine statis- 
tical interactions. There are two reasons for 


this ERRIN (1) Most investigators want to 
show thet discrimination is either pérvasive or 
insignificant (depending on their client’s inter- 
ests) in a particular firm or agency; this dictates 
the usé of an additive model capable of pro- 


‘ viding a global assessment. (2) It is often diffi- 


cult to explain interaction effects, especially to 


i legal personnel who have no special training or 
‘interest in sophisticated statistical procedures. 


Consequently, investigators tend to test and 
present relatively simple models, analyses that 
can’ be interpreted in a more or less 
straightforward manner. Thus, the evaluative 
standards operationalized in a typical statisti- 
cal asséssment of discrimination are derivative 


‘of. simple additive models. (This point is dis- 


cussed i ia greater detail below.) 

‘Consistent with current practices in the. pro- 
duction of statistical assessments of discrimi- 
nation, the results of a simple additive analysis 
are ‘presented in Table 2. A logit regression 
showing coefficients predicting the log of the 


‘odds ratib for promotion is reported. (The table 


shows ccefficients computed by the logistic re- 
gression and estimates for reference categories 
derived -from these coefficients.) Zero-effect 
coding was used in this analysis. The coeffi- 
cients for education, for example; show that 
employees: with less than a bachelor’s degree 
have a significantly lower than average proba- 
bility of promotion; employees with bachelor’s 
degrees have a significantly higher than aver- 
age probability of promotion; and employees 
with more thana bachelor’s degree do not dif- 
fer significantly from the overall odds ratio for 
promotian. ' 

Note that sex does not have significant coef- 
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Table 2. Logistic Regression of Promotion on Ten- 


ure, Grade, Age, Education, and Sex: Ad- 
ditive Analysis* 
Independent Variable Category Coefficient 
TENURE (0) 991" — 
PAL Aa 
(2) —.403* 
8B) ‘ — 880" 
GRADE (0) .007 
(1) 1.421* 
(2) — 550* 
(3) 2.293* 
(4) —1.771* 
(5) —1,.400* 
AGE (0) .331* 
: (1) .099 
(2) .347* 
mo GB) — .7TT* 
EDUC (0) ~ .292* 
(1) — .300* 
(2) -358* 
(3) 234 
SEX (0) ~.079 
(1) .079 
Constant .551* 





a Goodness-of-fit chi-square = 374.821 with 286 
degrees of freedom (probability less than .001). 
* Coefficient significant at .05 level. 


ficients. In fact, sex is the only variable in the 
model that is not significant. This indicates that 
net of the effects of the other variables, there is 
no significant difference between the promo- 
tion probabilities for male and female em- 
ployees. This analysis, therefore, would be 
useless to plaintiffs interested in proving per- 
vasive sexual discrimination. It would support 
instead the defendant’s contention that deci- 
sionmakers allocate promotion in a sex-blind 
manner. The use of conventional procedures: 


for the assessment of discrimination, therefore, z 
leads to the conclusion that the agency is not 


guilty of discriminating against women. 
While the standard procedure is to test ad- 
ditive models, it is instructive to present, in 
addition, the results of a test for interaction. 
The most substantively important interactions 
are those that involve the variable sex, for it is 
possible that this variable is not significant i in 
the additive analysis because its effect varies 
across categories of the other independent 


variables. For example, women with college ` 


degrees may have a higher probability of pro- 
motion than men with college degrees, while 
women without college degrees may have a 
lower probability of promotion than men with- 
out college degrees. These different effects 
could counterbalance each other in an additive 
analysis, which would account for the nonsig- 
nificant coefficient attached to sex in Table 2. 


It is impossible to identify.such patterns of 
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combined discrimination and reverse discrimi- 
nation without testing for statistical inter- 
action. 
Four two-way interactions were computed: 
sex by age; sex by education; sex by grade; and 
sex by tenure. Of these four, the addition of the- 
sex~grade interaction produces the largest and 
most significant increase in the goodness-of-fit 
chi-square coefficient (significance level less 
than .001). This interaction was added to the 
logistic regression, and the significance levels 
of the remaining interactions were examined. 
None was significant at the .05‘level. Table 3, 
accordingly, reports the results of the logistic 
regression that includes only the sex—grade 
interaction. To aid interpretation, coefficients 
for the different combinations of values for sex 
and grade are shown. Direct comparison of 
coefficients for men and women at each grade 
indicates the degree of discrimination. For 
example, the coefficients for men in the second 
category of grades is 8.313; the coefficient for 
women in this same category is .067. Compari- 
son of these two indicates a substantial bias i in 
favor of males. 
Table 3 shows a definite pattern of mbina 


Table 3. Logistic Regression of Promotion on Ten- 
ure, Grade, Age, Education, and Sex: 





Analysis of Interaction’ ; 
Independent Variable Category Coefficient 
TENURE (0) _ 897% 

- (1) 223 
(2) — 327* 
(3) ~ .793* 
. AGE ? (0) .381* 
i ` D) .062 
(2) .308* ` 
ponr (3) —.751* 
EDUC (0) ~.193 
(D —,237 
(2) .260 
(3) .170 
GRADE—SEX? (0X0) ~3.077* 
(0)() —1.177* 
(1X0) 8.313* 
; ()(1) .067 
(2) —.642* * 
(2X1) ~1,982* 
(3X0) 9.144* 
BXD) .736* 
(40) —3,613* 
-(4X1) —2,659* 
(5X0) —2.877* 
SD —2.233* 
Constant 1.807* 
a Goodness-of-fit chi-square = 331.659 with 283 


degrees of freedom (probability less than .05); im- 
provement chi-square = 43.163 with 5 degrees of . 
freedom (probability less than .001). - 

> Entries derived from estimated coefficients (see 
text). 

- Coefficient significant at .05 level. 
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discrimination and reverse discrimination. The 
inclusion of the sex—grade interaction shows 


that in the very lowest grades and in the very ` 


highest grades women have a higher proba- 
bility of promotion than men. In the middle 
grades, however, men have a higher proba- 
bility of promotion than women. Substan- 
tively, this-indicates that men are more readily 
promoted to career-track grades and move 
more quickly to the middle rungs of the career 
- track..Women who come in at the very bottom 
grades move more quickly to the top of the 
noncareer track,. but are also more likely to 
remain below career-track grade. Women who 
are at the bottom of the career track are less 


likely than men to move into the middle of the: 


career track. However, women who are al- 


ready close ‘to the top of the career track are 


more likely to be promoted than similarly 
situated men.? These findings suggest a two- 
track system for women: one leads to the top of 
the noncareer track and then slows; the other 
‘probably starts in the middle of the career track 
and leads quickly to the top. In the aggregate, 


these patterns probably negate each other. - 


This counterbalancing accounts for the non- 
significant coefficient reported for sex in Table 
2. The second logistic regression analysis thus 


shows a distinct pattern of combined discrimi-. 


‘nation and reverse discrimination not discern- 
ible in the additive analysis. 

To summarize: adherence to current prac- 
tices in the statistical assessment of discrimi- 
nation produces no direct evidence of dis- 
crimination. The simple additive model shows 
that the agency allocates promotion in a sex- 
blind manner. Departing somewhat from cur- 
rent practices, a model allowing statistical in- 
teraction shows various- counterbalancing sex 
biases at different points in noncareer and 
career tracks, which might support the plain- 
tiffs case. 


ANALYSIS OF CURRENT PRACTICES 


While straightforward, the statistical analysis 
presented above is not without technical and 
conceptual problems. Most of these problems 
surface in every statistical assessment of dis- 
crimination and have been debated extensively 
(see, e.g., Baldus and Cole,- 1977, 1981; 
Hoffman and Quade, 1983). Two-are particu- 
larly relevant here: (1) the problem of con- 
structing meaningful comparisons; and (2) the 


3 Two omitted variables might account for these 
results: (1) grade of entry-level position: and (2) con- 
tinuity of labor force participation. Unfortunately, 
these data were not available. In any event, the pur- 
pose of this paper is to contrast methodologies, not 
to construct a fully specified model of promotion. 
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problem of formulating valid models of deci- 
sion processes. 

The first problem with statistical assessments 
of discrimination is that they use a logic of, 
analysis that results in comparisons that may 
be inappropriate from a legal point of view. 


. The spirit of the laws prohibiting discrimina- 


tion is that similarly situated persons should be 
treated equally. The comparison of similarly 
situated individuals, however, can be per- 
formed in a variety of ways; most investigators 
have chosen to construct statistical compari- 
sons based on additive models which assess 
the net, independent effect of a status-group 
variable on the distribution of outcomes. A 
more conservative comparative logic, how- 
ever, would be to restrict comparison to spe- 
cific combinations of valid promotion criteria. 
Each combination of promotion criteria, ac- 
cording to this reasoning, would constitute a 
situation. Only individuals with identical (or at 
least very similar) qualifications would be 
compared. That is, sets of male and female 
individuals with the same combination of valid 
promotion criteria should be compared with 
each other. This specification of the meaning of 
similarly situated is more consistent with the 
spirit of the law, for this logic establishes a 
more rigorous foundation for the evaluation of 


_equal treatment.‘ 


Some would argue that analyses such as the 
logistic regression analysis in the assessment of 
discrimination presented above conform to the 


` rule that. only similarly situated persons should 


be compared because these analyses estimate 
the net effect of each independent variable. In 
other words, because the equation includes all 
relevant promotion criteria as predictor vari- 
ables, only similarly situated persons (i.e., per- 


-sons with similar scores on promotion criteria) 


are compared when the effect of sex on proba- 
bility of promotion is estimated. While it is true 
that multivariate techniques allow inves- 
tigators to examine the effects of variables 
such as sex with promotion criteria “held con- 
stant,” this is not the same as comparing mem- | 
bers of different status groups matched on rel- 
evant qualifications. 

Two features of statistical control are im- 


s 


* Baldus and Cole (1981) anticipate this argument 
in their discussion of matching sets of similarly 
situated individuals as a way to assess discrimina- 
tion. However, their discussion focuses on matching 
as a statistical technique, and they lament -its in- 
ability to produce a simple global measure of dis- 
crimination. Hoffman and Quade (1983) present a 
nonparametric matching technique superior to that 
offered by Baldus and Cole. Their nonparametric 
technique is grounded in a thorough critique of the 
regression approach and produces a simple global 
measure of inequality. 
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portant here: multivariate analyses of the ef- 
fects of valid promotion criteria (1) treat these 

-criteria as compensatory, and (2) typically as- 
sume that they are noninteractive. 

To treat promotion criteria as compensatory 
is to allow candidates for promotion to com- 
pensate for their low values on some promo- 
tion criteria with high values on others. A high 
value on education, for example; could com- 
pensate for a low value on experience in a 
multivariate analysis of: promotion proba- 
bilities. Thus, high education/low experience 
employees would be equated with (and com- 
pared: to) low education/high experience em- 
ployees. In fact, many different combinations 
of values on promotion criteria are equated in a 
multivariate analysis that includes many pre- 
dictor variables. While this may seem “‘just” in 


some primitive sense, it is important to fealize ` 
that this justice is derivative of a statistical 


procedure and, further, contradicts the rule 
that only similarly situated persons should be 
compared. Thus, multivariate procedures are 
at odds with legal notions of comparability to 
the extent that they allow statistical compen- 
sation. 

The assumption that promotion criteria are 
noninteractive also may violate legal notions of 
comparability. In an additive analysis it is as- 
sumed that a unit change in a predictor variable 
has the same consequence (i.e., the same ad- 
ditive contribution) regardless of the values of 
other predictor variables. This is the meaning 
of noninteractive. Thus, the contribution of a 


college degree, for example, should be the’ 


same regardless of-an employee's scores on 
other predictor variables. While this may not 
seem to be at odds with the notion that only 
similarly situated persons should be compared, 
it is important to grasp the aggregate effect of 


this feature of additive analyses. Essentially, it ` 


shifts the focus of an investigation away from 
examining types of cases (i.e., sets of similarly 
situated persons) toward assessing the inde- 
pendent effect of each predictor, variable. 
Thus, additive analyses are radically analytic 


each observation is treated as a simple . 


aggregate of: scores on predictor variables 
weighted by estimated effect parameters (i.e., 
as a simple sum of parts), not as a member ofa 
set of individuals with a particular combination 
of promotion criteria (i.e., as a member of a set 
of similarly situated individuals). - 

This important difference between the esti- 
mation and aggregation of scores weighted by 
effect parameters, on the one hand, and the 
direct comparison of similarly situated per- 
sons, on the other, is best understood by 
example. For a particular combination of pro- 
motion criteria, administrators may promote a 
far greater proportion of male employees than 
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female employees. For other combinations ‘of 
promotion criteria, the reverse may be true. 
These different inequalities could balance each 
other in a multivariate analysis, and no effect _ 
of sex on probability of promotion would be 
detected. In fact, however, the reality may be 


. one in which similarly situated males and fe- 


males are being treated very differently, for 
discrimination and reverse discrimination both 
might be extensive in a particular. firm -or 
agency. This would be evident only after sort- 
ing employees according to their. different 
combinations of promotion and status-group 
criteria. 

Of coùrse, statisticians are aware of thesé 
two problems, and suggest that investigators 
use techniques that avoid statistical compen- 
sation and allow for complex patterns of 
nonadditivity. One obvious solution is to test 


for interactions hierarchically. Above, . for 


example, strong evidence of a statistical in- 
teraction between job grade and sex involving 
combined discrimination and reverse discrimi- 
nation was presented (see Table 3). Statistical 
tests for interaction work well, however, only 
when (1) all empirically plausible interactions 
are known in advance (i:e., can be hypoth- 
esized), (2) there is only a relatively small 
number of such interactions, (3) there is a pre- 
ponderance of categorical variables, (4) a'sim- 
ple additive model is a plausible representation 


of the empirical process in question, and (5) the 


number of cases is very large. A statistical 
model that allows all values on all variables to 
interact with each other (i.e., to alter each 
other’s effects) generally is neither feasible nor 


` interpretable. The obvious problem with such a 


model is that the number of coefficients to be 
estimated could easily exceed the number of 
independent observations. In other words, 
there would be a serious shortage of degrees of 
freedom. But this is exactly the kind of model 
that is needed to examine the different ‘‘situa- - 
tions” experienced by the employees of a firm 
or agency (i.e., their different combinations of 
values on relevant promotion criteria). 

While this portrayal of statistical approaches 
to the issues raised exaggerates the seriousness 
of the problems, the fact remains that most 


` statistical assessments use additive estimation 


techniques or test models allowing only simple 
interactions. In any event, tests for interaction 
are inherently conservative because simple ad- 
ditive models, which serve as baselines for the 
assessment of interaction, tend to be omnivor-- 
ously robust. These estimation techniques are 
powerful data reduction devices, but there is a 


cost associated with this power which may: .- 


compromise their value. 
The cost of these techniques appears par- 
ticularly great when examined in the context of 


t 
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accumulated social scientific knowledge about 
. decision-making processes, in general, and 
discrimination, in particular (see below: and 
Hamilton, 1981). The second issue concerns 
the problem of constructing valid models of 
these processes (see Baldus and Cole, 1977). 
This issue is important because analyses of 
discrimination are intended to model decision 
processes; they are supposed to assess the use, 
if any, of legally excluded criteria such as race 

- and sex in evaluative decisions. . 
Recent investigations in the social psychol- 
ogy of decision making indicate that evaluative 
decisions are noncompensatory, holistic, and 


_ often involve complex decision structures. - 


That is, each applicant or candidate charac- 
teristic is considered in ‘context; its meaning is 
shaped by the applicant’s or candidate’s other 
characteristics (see Ashmore and Del Boca, 
1981, for an overview of issues). Models of 
decision-making processes should take this 
feature of evaluative decisions into account. 
Tversky (1969), for example, points out 
problems in modeling intransitive choices. The 
assumption of transitivity is that if x is chosen 
over y, and y is chosen over z, then x is chosen 
over z. If, for example, education is the em- 
ployment criterion of interest and x has more 
education than y, and y has more education 
than z, then under the assumption of tran- 
sitivity x would be the candidate chosen. The 
linear compensatory model expresses weight- 
ing rules for transitive choices. ‘ 
However, it can be shown that the assump- 
tion of transitivity is violated under certain 
conditions, and these conditions are of par- 
ticular interest in discrimination ‘cases. In- 
transitivity in choice is a real possibility when 
choices are made in a context of multidimen- 
sional alternatives in combination with 
thresholds (Coombs et al., 1970; Tversky, 


1969). Consider an employer who must choose’ 


between three applicants for a position. The 
first applicant is a male with 12 years of educa- 
tion; the second is a male with 14 years of 
education, and the third is a female with 15 
years of education. The employer believes that 
education is the primary criterion, but that one 
-additional year of education is not very mean- 
ingful in predicting a candidate’s productivity. 

He believes that it\takes at least two yéars to 
make a difference. The employer also believes 
that even though sex does not predict produc- 
tivity, women are more likely to leave the labor 
force than men. This employer’s decision rule 
is: if an applicant has two more years of educa- 
tion than another applicant, choose on the 
basis of education; if an applicant has less than 
two more years of education than another ap- 
plicant, choose on the basis of sex. In this 
example, the employer considers education the 
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primary cricerion, but the decision rule léads to 
the intransitive choice of the second applicant 
over the third applicant. It is unlikely that the 
employer's decision rule would be captured i in 
an additive compensatory model or even in an 


` analysis ‘of statistical interaction between sex 
. and education.’ ‘ 


. This higilights the probier of stereotyping 
in selection processes. A stereotype is a form 
of cognitiva shorthand that enables the carrier 
to typify. the members of a group. Most cogni- 
tive social psychologists believe that wide- 
spread üse of stereotypes is due to the heuristic 
function they serve.. Given an available 
stereotype, the user need not re-analyze every 
new situat.on; entire classes of individuals can 
be typified by the user as possessing the same 
configurat-on of attributes. The most powerful 
stereotypes seem to be those that are used to 
characterize members of historically disad- 
vantaged social categories and groups such as 
blacks and women (i.e., the. very groups that 
the courts have tried to protect, from discrimi- 
nation; se2, e.g., Ashmore, 1981). When deci- 
sionmakers evaluate candidates for promotion 
(as in the example above), stereotypes may 
impinge o2 the evaluation process. This seems 
especially likely because stereotypes are 
evaluative constructs (Pettigrew, 1981).. Thus, 
the meaning of a given combination of promo- 
tion criteria would be altered by other criteria 
such as race and sex. In order to understand 
how décisionmakers evaluate, it is necessary 
to use techniques that take these features of 
evaluation processes into account. ~ 
Einhorr (1970) cites additional problems in 

modeling decision’ processes. He describes 
three different decision models: conjunctive, 
disjunctive, and lexicographic. In the conjunc- 


` tive model, décisions are based on whether or 
-not a particular attribute surpasses some mini- 


mum threshold. In the disjunctive model, deci- 
sions are based on each individual’s best at- 
tribute regardless of his or her other attributes. 


-In the l2xicographic model, ‘attributes are 


ordered in importance and decisions are based 
on the most important attribute, eliminating all 
of.the individuals who do not meet that crite- 
rion. Then the next most important attribute is 
considered, eliminating all those who do not 
meet that criterion, and so on. In. comparing 
actual decisions, decisions predicted by a-stan- 

5 Of course, alternative transitive rules could ex- 
plain thé preference for the third candidate—a pref- 
erence fo- males followed by a preference for candi- 
dates wita more education. The important point is 
that (1) this is not the rule followed by the hypotheti- 
cal emplcyer described, and (2) conventional. statis- 
tical techniques would not capture this rule. as pre- 
sented. 
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dard linear regression equation, and decisions 
predicted by these three models, Einhorn 
found that even when the regression equations 
had high predictive accuracy, one or another of 
these models produced significantly better 
predictions and a more thorough description of 
the decision process. Additive models are 
robust and appear to be omnivorously power- 
ful, but they often produce incorrect mathe- 
matical representations of decision processes 
(see Einhorn et al., 1979). Thus, additive mod- 
els are problematic from a legal point of view 
and from a social scientific point of view. (For 
discussions of additional problems in modeling 
decision-making processes, see Tversky, 1972; 
Luce, 1956; Luce and Suppes, 1965.)® 

Note that there is perfect consistency be- 
tween the legal principle that only similarly 
situated persons should be compared and the 
implications of holistic evaluation. Additive 
estimation techniques contradict the rule that 
only similarly situated persons:should be com- 
pared because these techniques allow compen- 
sation and assume that a given score on a given 
predictor variable has the same. additive con- 
tribution to probability of promotion regardless 
of a candidate’s scores on other predictor vari- 
ables. The social psychological literature sug- 
gests that attributes are examined holistically, 
that a decisionmaker’s interpretation of each 
attribute is shaped by the candidate’s other at- 
tributes. This implies further that analyses of 
discrimination should begin by assuming com- 
plexity and then attempt to simplify that com- 
plexity. By contrast, additive models assume 
simplicity, and interaction models use the ad- 
ditive models as baselines in hierarchical as- 
sessments of simple combinations of variables. 


BOOLEAN ANALYSIS OF 
DISCRIMINATION 


Social scientists have yet to take full advantage 
of the data reduction power of Boolean al- 
gorithms. Harrison White and various associ- 
ated authors have used Boolean algorithms to 
cluster social data (see, e.g., White et al., 
1976), and Phillip Bonacich (1978) has argued 
that they can be used to analyze group mem- 
berships. Wile these efforts are impressive 


6 Evidence presented in a provocative article by 
Dawes (1979) suggests that the gulf between human 
judgment and statistical prediction is wide. When 
expert judges were presented with quantitative in- 
formation relevant to the prediction.of performance 
levels, their predictions differed greatly from the 
predictions of both statistically derived linear addi- 
tive models and ad hoc (or “‘improper’’) linear addi- 
tive models. The predictions of statistically derived 
and ad hoc linear additive models, however, were 
very similar. 
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and the related literature growing, social sci- 
entists have not recognized the most powerful 
application of Boolean algebra to social data. 
Specifically, Boolean-based algorithms are 
particularly well suited for the task of holistic ` 
comparison. 

The statistical approach to discrimination 
tends to be radically analytic. This character of 
the approach is apparent in the inconsistencies 
between statistical analysis, on the one hand, 
and both the spirit of civil rights legislation and 
social scientific knowledge about decision- 
making processes, on the other. The Boolean ' 
approach is holistic by design.” Unlike the 
statistical approach, which starts with simpli- 
fying assumptions, the Boolean approach as- 
sumes complexity and then attempts to sim- 
plify complexity logically. Because the Boo- 
lean approach is fundamentally different from 
the outset, it can be used to counterbalance the 
radically analytic statistical approach. As such, 
it provides a good descriptive basis for inter- 
preting the results of statistical analyses of dis- 
crimination. The best way to elaborate the dif- 
ferences between statistical and Boolean ap- 
proaches is to present a Boolean analysis of the 
discrimination data described above. 

There are several steps in a Boolean analysis 
of discrimination. The first is to identify posi- 
tive and negative cases (i.e., promotions and 
nonpromotions); the second is to define rele- 
vant promotion criteria. Thus, the first two. 
steps of a Boolean analysis are similar to the 


‘first two steps of a statistical analysis. The 


third step is to recode interval-level variables | 
to categorical level, as in the logistic regression 
analysis above (see footnote 2). The fourth step 
is to sort cases into their different combina- 
tions of characteristics and to determine the 
probability of promotion for each combination. 
The fifth step is to construct a truth table based 
on the aggregated data. The sixth step is ‘to 
minimize the truth table. These ~*~ two steps 


‘require elaboration. 


A truth table is a nee of a set of 


7 Hoffman and Quade (1983) present a non- 
parametric method based on matched pairs that an- 
swers many of the shortcomings of the comparative 
logic of the regression approach. Their suggested 
technique shares some of the liabilities of con- 
ventional methods, however, in (1) its relative insen- ` 
sitivity to counterbalancing effects (i.e., combined 
discrimination and reverse’ discrimination), (2) its 
culmination in a simple global measure of discrimi- 
nation, and (3) its insensitivity to the complex, holis- 
tic nature of evaluative decisions. Their method is 
also dependent on relatively arbitrary specifications 
of “tolerable” differences between pairs of cases. 
However, to the extent that a global measure of 


. discrimination‘ is desirable, Hoffman and Quade’s 


approach is far superior to conventional methods. 
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binary configurations (i.e., different combina- 
tions of proniotion and status-group criteria) 
and their associated outcomes (i.e., their out- 
put values—success or failure) (see Roth, 
1975). Table 4 represents, in a highly 
abbreviated form, a truth table comparable 
to the one used to analyze the data used in 
the statistical analysis above.-In the truth table 
E1 and E2 are used to represent the four possi- 
ble values for education (0 0 = high school, 0 1 
= some college, 1 0 = bachelor’s degree, and 1 
l= : more than bachelor’s degree); A1 and A2 
‘are used to represent the four age categories 
(00 = 19 to 25, 0 1 = 26 to 30, 10 = 31 to 39.and 
1 1 = 40 or, more); TI and T2 are used to 
represent the four categories of years of expe- 
rience with the agency (0 0 = 0 to 2, 0 1 = 3 to 
5, 10 = 6to 11, and 1 1 = 12 or more); G1, G2 
and G3 are used to represent the six occu- 
pational grade categories (000 = grades 1 to 4, 
‘001 = grades 5 and 6,010 = grade7,011= 
grades 8 and 9, 1 — 0 = grade 10, and 1`— 1 = 
grade 11 or higher); S is used to represent the 
two sex categories (0 = male, and 1 = female); 
and P (the output variable) is used to dif- 


ferentiate among combinations of charac- _ 


teristics with high promotion probabilities (1), 
combinations with low promotion probabilities 
(0), and combinations that are neither high nor 
low. (The coding of P is explained in detail 
below.) 

In contrast to statistical analysis, the baaie 


unit of Boolean analysis is the configuration, - 


not the individual. In other words, the different 
combinations of status group and promotion 
criteria are cases, not individuals. It is impor- 
tant to note the consistency of this approach 
with the spirit of civil rights legislation. Recall 
that this legislation emphasizes similarly 
situated individuals. In effect, each combina- 
- tion of input values constitutes a set of simi- 

‘larly situated individuals. Not every logically 
possible combination of input values is listed; 


Table 4. Illustrative Truth Table Representation of 
Discrimination Data* 





- Output 
Input Combination ‘Value 
El E2 Al A2 TI T2 GI G2 G3 S` P 
0 0 0 0 06 60 0.06 ‘0 
0 00 6-0 00-0 01. 0: 
00006 00 0 i106 1 
0 0°0 000001 1 0 
Go ae a) 
l lL i 1 1 1 1 1 10 1 
l i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ıl 1l 


* Each row of the table represents a different com- 
bination of qualifications. Refer to text for defi- 
nitions of column headings. Values in the table are 
hypothetical. 
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only those that appear in the data at least once 
are represented in the truth table.* Thus, the 
combinations of promotion and status-group 


- criteria included in the truth table form a subset 


of all logically possible combinations of 


«criteria. 


While consistency with the spirit of civil 
rights legislation i is gained by this approach, a 
new problem is introduced. In order to 
minimize a truth table, it is necessary for the 


. Output variable to be dichotomous (pass òr fail) 


or trichotomous (pass, fail, or neither pass nor 
fail).° Once individuals are aggregated into 
similar situations, however, their scores on the 
dependent variable, promotion, are aggregated 
into the probability of promotion for individu- 
als who share a given combination of values. 
Thus, it is necessary to assign these proba- 
bilities to pass or fail conditions or to 
trichotomize them into pass, fail, or neither 
pass nor fail. Fortunately, there is a simple 
solution to this coding problem, a solution that 
introduces statistical criteria. ` 

In order to trichotomize promotion proba- 
bilities into pass, fail and neither pass nor fail, 
difference of proportion tests (Z tests) were 
computed using the average probability of 
promotion for each grade category as a 
baseline. Specifically, each configuration’s 
probability of promotion was contrasted with 
the probability of promotion for all individuals 
in the relevant grade category. 10 Tf the proba- 
bility of promotion associated with a particular 
configuration exceeded the overall probability 


8 An earlier version of this analysis examined only 
those configurations containing at least ten em- 
ployees. This paper uses strict statistical criteria in 
the coding of the dependent variable; the arbitrary 
cut-off has been discarded. It is important to note, 
however, that the results of the Boolean analysis 
using the arbitrary cut-off were convergent with the 
results reported in this paper. They provide a very 
similar. descriptive basis for interpreting the results 
of the logistic regression. 

° The, category ' ‘neither pass nor fail” -is the same 
as a ‘don’t care’ ’ category in switching-circuit theory 
(see Roth, 1975). Because the outcome is neither 
clearly pass nor fail, the algorithm uses the config- 
uration to help minimize the Boolean function. 

10 Grade-specific probabilities are used as 
baselines for several reasons. Grade-specific proba- 
bilities represent structural constraints that are not 


` directly relevant to personal characteristics such as 


sex and age. Thus, the use of grade-specific rates for 
baselines takes into account the structural context of 
promotion possibilities. All other variables represent 
personal characteristics relevant*to the process of | 
stereotyping and to the production of holistic evalu- 
ations. In any event, when the overall probability of 
promotion in the agency as a whole is used as a 
baseline for coding configurations, the findings do not 
contradict those reported. 
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of promotion for individuals in the relevant- 


grade category, and this difference was signifi- 
cant at the .05 level, the ‘configuration was 
coded as a pass (1).!! If the probability of pro- 
motion associated with a particular configura- 
tion was less than the overall probability of 
promotion for individuals in the relevant grade 
category, and this difference was significant at 
the .0S level, the configuration was coded as a 
failure (0). If the difference between the proba- 
bility of promotion associated with a particular 
configuration ‘and the relevant grade-specific 
probability was not significant, the configura- 
tion was coded as neither pass nor fail. 

For example, there are 19 individuals who 
share the configuration: education = 0, age = 
1, tenure = 2, grade = 1, and sex = 1. The 
probability of promotion for individuals shar- 
ing this combination of characteristics is .579. 


The overall probability of promotion for indi- . 


viduals in grade category 1 is .859. The stan- 
dard difference of proportions Z test gives ‘a 
value of —3.507, which indicates that the dif- 
ference between the two proportions is signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. Therefore; this configura- 
tion was coded as a fail (0). Similar calculations 
were made for each combination of values 
found in the data.!? 

After constructing a truth table representing 
the different combinations of criteria and their 
associated, trichotomized outcomes, it is pos- 
sible to apply minimization algorithms to the 
table. The application of these algorithms 
allows the specification ‘of logical equations, in 
Boolean form, of the subsets of combinations 


of merit criteria with either unexpectedly high . 


or unexpectedly: low promotion probabilities. 
Minimization algorithms were originally devel- 
oped by electrical engineers to minimize 
switching circuits. Until now, noone has at- 
tempted to apply these algorithms to social 
data. There are several different algorithms 
available (see Roth, 1975; McCluskey, 1966). 


11 While it is true that trichotomizing the depen- 
dent variable involves a loss of information, all tests 
of significance, to the extent that a standard such as 

:05 significance is used, involve comparable losses 
of information, for the determination of sig- 
nificance versus nonsignificance is a qualitative dis- 
tinction. The difference-of- proportions Z-test is pre- 
sented in Blalock (1979:195—99). 

12 Because the selection- of .05- significance, 
though standard, is arbitrary, a parallel analysis 
using a more liberal .10 significance level was com- 
puted. The results obtained in this parallel analysis 

_ were virtually identical to those reported. 

13 The comparative logic embodied in Boolean al- 
gorithms is identical’ to that of the comparative 
method as practiced by some comparative historical 
sociologists. See Ragin (1981) and Ragin and Zaret 
(1983). 
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The algorithm developed by Quine and 
McCluskey, which is the best known, is de- 
scribed below. : 

The first part of the Quine-McCluskey’ al- 
gorithm reduces the truth table to prime im- 
plicants. The truth table contains “‘primitive” 
Boolean expressions. The production of prime 
implicants is the first step in the process of | 
producing “reduced?” Boolean expressions 
from primitive expressions. In order to com- 
bine two primitive expressions into a single 
simpler expression, the two expressions must 
be identical in outcome and differ in only o one 
input variable. ` 

In the examples that follow, upper-case let- 
ters are uséd to indicate Boolean value 1; lower- 
case letters are used to indicate Boolean Value 
0; “—” indicates that a term has been elimi- 
nated. For example, the Boolean statement: 
“E1E2ala2t1T2glg2g3S = P” states that indi- 
viduals with education value 3 (more than col- 
lege), age value 0 (19 to 25 years), tenure value . 
1 B to 5 years), grade value 0 (grades 1 to 4), 
and sex value 1 (female) experienced a signifi- ` 
cantly higher probability of promotion than the 
overall probability for individuals in grade 
category 0. 

The production of prime implicants is a 
bottom-up process which combines compatible 
rows of the truth table. Thus, for example, 
“E1E2ala2tiT2glg2g3S = P” can be combined 
with “Ele2ala2tiT2g1g283S = P” to form 
“El-ala2tlT2gig2e3S = P.” The simpler ex- 
pression indicates that ‘individuals with educa- 
tion values 2 or 3 (bachelor’s degree or more 
than bachelor’s degree) and with the other 
characteristics listed, experieticed a signifi- 
cantly higher than expected probability ' of 


“promotion. In short, the subset of individuals 


covered by a single expression has been éx- 
panded by combining two rows of the truth 
table to form’a simpler expression. The expres- 
sion ““El—ala2tIT2gig2e3S = P” could be 
further reduced by combining it with the ex- 
pression “E1—alA2tiT2g1g223S = P” to form 
“El—al—tlT2gig2g3S = P,” and so on, until no 
further stepwise reduction of expressions is f 
possible. 

This process of bottom-up simplification 
produces prime implicants. It is important to 
point out that combinations of input variables 
that are not represented in the truth table may 
be used by the algorithm (as pass and fail con- 
ditions) to contribute to the production of log- 
ically minimal expressions. If these combina- 
tions, which are known as “don’t care” condi- 
tions, do not aid the minimization process, 
they are ignored.!4 


14 It is important to note that this -treatment of ,` 


empty cells is not unique to Boolean analysis. Even _ 
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Once prime implicants have been derived, it 
’ is necessary to construct a prime-implicant 
chart and minimize the remaining expressions 
further. In this second phase of the algorithm, 

the goal is to identify the most important prime 
implicants. Typically, the first phase of the al- 
gorithm produces more prime implicants than 
are needed to ‘“‘cover’” all of the original primi- 
tive ‘Boolean expressions in the truth. table. 
For example, the -primitive expression 
“ELE2ZA1A2T1IT2G1G2G3S = P” could be 
covered by ‘“~—~A2T1-—G1-—G3S = P” and 
“—E2AIA2~-—-—~G3S = P”, to name a few. 
Typically, most of the primitive expression will 
be covered by more than one prime implicant. A 
prime-implicant chart, which maps the links 
between the original primitive expressions-and 
the prime implicants, isused to selectthesmallest 
number of prime implicants that will cover all of 
the primitive expressions. There are several 
algorithms that. can be. used to determine the 
most appropriate subset of prime implicants. 
As noted above, this paper reports the results 
of the Quine-McCluskey algorithm because it 
is the best known. 

The reduced Boolean equations resulting 
from the. application of the minimization 
algorithms to the truth table, as described 
above, are summarized in Table 5. Specifi- 
cally, this table shows the different sex-linked 
minimized expressions associated with signifi- 
cantly -higher or significantly lower than ex- 
pected promotion probabilities. The table 
summarizes patterns of multiple conjunctural 
' causation—the different combinations of con- 
ditions capable of producing disparate, out- 
comes for male and female employees. 

The Boolean analysis indicates that there are 
several distinct types of employees when 
viewed from the perspective of promotion 
probabilities. Several types of male employees 
experiencé a greater than expected probability 
of promotion: young males (those in age 
, categories 0 and 1) and Jess-experienced males 
(those in tenure categories 0 and 1). None ‘of 


the reduced Boolean expressions associated 


with greater than expected promotion proba- 
bilities was specific to females. Several types 
of female employees, however, do experience 
lower than expécted promotion probabilities. 
Female employees in the lower grades (grade 
categories 0, 1, 2, and 3) who also have more 
experience (tenure categories 2 and 3) suffer 
. Significantly lower than expected promotion 
probabilities, as do all older females (those in 
age category 3). None of the reduced Boolean 


expressions associated with lower than .ex-" 








additive linear models, make predictions about the 
expected values of empty celis. 
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Table 5. Results of Boolean Analysis of Promotion 
Probabilities: Sex-Linked Configurations 


` High Promotion Low Promotion 
Probabilities Probabilities 
MALES Individuals in 
TENURE cate- ` ’ 
gories 0 or 1 
Individuals in 
- AGE cate- 
~... ,gories 0 or 1 
FEMALES . Andividuals in 
l GRADE cate- , 
fe 3 J3 gories 0-3 who 
: are also in TEN. 
URE categories 
2 and 3 
Individuals in 
AGE cate- 
gory 3 


pected premotion probabilities was male spe- 
cific. In short, the Boolean analysis shows sev- 
eral relatively large classes of male employees 
who enjoy preferential treatment and several 
large classes of female employees who suffer 
inferior treatment. 

The Boolean analysis provides a textured 
picture of. discrimination that complements 
that provided by the statistical analysis. The 
statistical analysis of, interaction (Table 3) 
showed discrimination against women in the 
top of the noncareer ladder and in the bottom 
and middle of the career ladder. The Boolean 
analysis elaborates the nature of this discrimi- 
nation. Specifically, the Boolean analysis indi- 
cates that the sex—grade interaction exists be- 
cause of (1) the concentration in the lower 
categories of grades of more-tenured, older 
women who suffer lower rates of promotion 
and (2) the. preferential treatment given to 
younger, less-experienced males in all grade 
categories. Young males are promoted out of 
the noncareer grades at a substantially faster 
rate than females; older, more-experienced 
females are allowed to languish in the lower 
grades. This pattern suggests that deci- 
sionmakers in the agency hold stereotypic con- 
ceptions of a subset of female employees. 

‘Table 6 presents the promotion probabilities 
for the fcur major types of employees iden- 
tified in the Boolean analysis broken down by 
grade categories. Specifically, it shows the 


' promotion probabilities of (1) males who are (a) 
in age categories 0 or 1 or (b) in tenure 


categories 0 or 1 (‘‘favored’’ males); (2) males 
who are not in the favored categories; (3) fe- 
males who are (a) in age category 3 or (b) in 
tenure categories 2 or 3 and in grade categories 
0, 1, 2, or 3 (‘disfavored’” females); and (4) 
females who are not in the disfavored 
categories. Overall, the reported probabilities 
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Table 6. Cross-Tabulation of Promotion by Employee Type by Grade 





Employee Type (from Table 5) 





t Disfavored 

Grade os - Females 
0 % promoted 521 

N i 119 . 
1 % promoted .693 
N, 150 
2 % promoted .239 
N . 310 
3 % promoted .833 
„N ; 84 
4 % promoted : 152 
N i 79 
5 % promoted .111 
N 18 


Favored 





Other . Other 
Females r Males Males 
.740 a = 
150 5 “7 
956 — 1.000 
160 0 65. 
716 — 941 
74 - 6 51 
1.000 — 1.000 
42 7 67 
_ -266 .049 .267 - 
139 122 45 
378 147 261 





confirm ‘the results of the Boolean analysis, 


and they confirm the complementarity of the 
Boolean analysis with the statistical analysis. 
In grade categories 0 to 3 favored males con- 
sistently have the highest promotion rates. In 
fact, few older or more-experienced males. re- 
main in the lower four grade categories. 
Among female employees in the lower grades, 
there is a clear preference for promoting 
younger or less-experienced females. Of the 
three major types of employees represented in 
the lower grades, disfavored females consis- 


tently suffer the lowest promotion proba- - 


bilities. In the top grade categories, females 
identified as disfavored in the Boolean analysis 
again suffer lower promotion probabilities than 
other females, and males identified as favored 
enjoy higher rates of promotion than other 
males. Also consistent with the sex—grade in- 
teraction in Table 3, females identified as not 
disfavored in the Boolean analysis enjoy the 
highest promotion probabilities i in the top grade 
categories. . 

While the results of the Boolean analysis 
complement the analysis of statistical interac- 
tion presented in Table 3, it is important to 
appreciate the subtle substantive differences 
between the two. If legal personnel were to 
decide that the analysis of statistical interac- 
tion presented in Table 3 provides prima facie 
evidence of discrimination (and lacked knowl- 
edge of the results of the Boolean analysis), 
they would probably prescribe a remedy that 
would force the agency to increase promotion 
rates for women in the top of the noncareer 
track and in the bottom of the career track. 
While this would eliminate the pattern of dis- 
crimination against women detected in Table 3, 
the remedy might not increase promotion rates 
for women bearing the brunt of discrimination. 
Agency administrators might increase the rate 
of promotion for younger and less-tenured 
women in these grades and allow their older, 


more-tenured female colleagues to continue to 
stagnate. If the court were to prescribe a rem- 
edy based on the Boolean analysis, however, 
they would be able to address directly the 
needs of the aggrieved minority—older and 
more-tenured women relegated to noncareer- 
track positions or to positions near the bottom 
of the career track. By supplying a textured 
picture of patterns of high and low promotion 
rates, the Boolean analysis provides a superior 
basis for discussing the intentions of decision- 
makers and for prescribing a meaningful rem- 
edy.15 


DISCUSSION 


Boolean analysis provides: a detailed, textured , 
account of unequal outcomes and therefore 
should be used in conjunction with statistical 


‘techniques to investigate disparate treatment. 


The analysis of interaction (Table 3) indicates 
combined discrimination and reverse discrimi- 
nation in the agency studied. The Boolean 
analysis pinpoints the precise nature of this 
discrimination and provides a basis for inter- 
preting the apparent two-track ‘system indi- 
cated in the analysis of interaction. Parties in- 
volved in legal (and political) conflicts demand 
exhaustive examinations of sexual and other 
biases in the distribution of rewards and re- 
sources. These investigations should allow for 


15 Of course, an expert witness would want to 
check the results of the Boolean analysis against the 
testimony to ensure their compatibility. The Boolean 
analysis in no way ends the dependence of class 
action discrimination suits on collaborating tes- 
timony. In this example, for instance, testimony 
would have to focus on the plight of older, more- 
tenured women. The use of Boolean techniques has 
important implications for the specification of the 
categories of individuals participating in the class 
action suit. A suit on behalf of all female employees 
in this example might not be appropriate. 
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the possibility that decisionmakers perceive 
types of employees. Boolean analysis provides 
a way to delineate types. 

The analysis demonstrates various problems 
associated with attempts to show that dis- 
crimination in a firm or agency is either perva- 
sive or insignificant. Currently, participants in 
legal conflicts conduct global assessments of 
discrimination in an effort either to indict or 
exonerate a defendant in a discrimination suit. 
While these global assessments are 
straightforward and relatively simple to pre- 
sent in court, they contradict legal notions of 
comparability and social scientific notions of 
how decisions are made. Furthermore, global 
assessments are not directly relevant to court- 
ordered remedies in cases where discrimina- 
tion is detected because they are not capable of 
pinpointing organizational structures or fea- 
tures responsible for disparate outcomes. The 


court is presented with a partial statistical view. 


of discrimination and must rely on other evi- 


dence when prescribing remedies. Boolean. 


analysis, by contrast, provides a vivid picture 
of patterns of inequality. It shows directly the 
precise boundaries of the class subject to dis- 
crimination. ` 

Finally, this paper presents a technique of 


data analysis that is both comparative and - 


holistic. This. method was selected because re- 
cent advances in the social psychology of deci- 
sion making support the idea that evaluative 
decisions are holistic in nature. Perhaps the 
method will be useful in other investigations of 
decision-making processes. Generally, this 
method should prove valuable in any investi- 
gation in which there is reason to suspect that 
features of multivariate statistical analysis in- 
hibit the identification of descriptively mean- 
ingful, but subtle, patterns of interaction. 
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This article integrates the concept of work commitment—the centrality of the work 

role as a source of intrinsic satisfaction—into the study of sex-role attitudes and 

women’s employment. Limitations of previous attempts to operationalize work s 
commitment are reviewed and a measurement model approach based on multiple 
indicators of a construct that is not directly observable is presented. Five hypotheses 
are derived and tested with a statistical model of the relationship between work 
commitment, early socialization, school experiences, family roles, and employment 
behavior. Applying-the model to longitudinal data on female college graduates 
shows work commitment to be both stable over time and empirically distinct from 
sex-role attitudes. In this population, intermittency of employment was not a. 
consequence of unstable work commitments,.and subjective investments in the work 
role remained stable at the same time these women adjusted their employment 
behavior to accommodate ‘the demands of ‘child rearing. These findings suggest the 
viability of studying work commitment in more recent cohorts and in other 


populations. 


Since World War II the most dramatic in- 
crease in female labor force participation has 
been among married women with young chil- 
dren, Today, their participation rate differs lit- 
tle from that of other married women (U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1975:3, 1979). Concom- 
itantly, both men and women have become 
more egalitarian in their sex-role attitudes. In 
the course of two generations, for example, 
normative proscriptions against maternal em- 
ployment have virtually disappeared (Op- 
penheimer, 1970; Mason et al., 1976; Thornton 
et al., 1983). Thus, combining ‘work and family 
roles ‘has become a viable lifestyle for Ameri- 
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can women. Despite these trends, it is often 
assumed that contemporary women have weak 
and unstable commitments to the work role 
(Polachek, 1976). We argue that the evidence 
supporting this view is inadequate. 
Conventional research on labor force par- 
ticipation and sex-role attitudes is unable to 
address women’s work commitment for two 
reasons. First, subjective work orientation 


.. cannot be inferred from patterns of labor force 


participation. Familial responsibilities are un- 
changing despite women’s increased presence 
in the labor force (Hartmann, 1981). A role has . 
been added in women’s lives, and personal re- 
sources are allocated to both work and family 
responsibilities. In addition, employment op- 
portunities remain highly sex segregated (En- 
gland, 1981; Bielby and Baron, 1984). Conse- 
quently, even women strongly. invested in 
work outside the home may not have the . 
chance to- realize the cumulative, orderly pro- 
gression of jobs typically associated with a 
career. Second, work commitment cannot be 
inferred from opinions about sex roles. Sex- 
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WORK COMMITMENT AND SEX-ROLE ATTITUDES 


role attitudes represent an individual’s judg- 
ment of appropriate roles for men and women 
in general, and tell us little about a woman’s 
intentions, aspirations, and expectations for 
paid employment as part of her own constella- 
tion of work and family roles. Addressing the 
importance of the work role in women’s lives 
requires a definition of work commitment that 
is independent of sex-role attitides and em- 
ployment behavior. The relationship between 
commitment, attitudes, and behavior can then 
be examined empirically. 

This article presents: (1) a conceptualization 
and operationalization of the construct of work 
commitment; (2) estimates for a measurement 
. model that assesses whether work commitment 


‘can be differentiated from sex-role attitudes in. 


a cohort of female college graduates; and (3) an 
explanatory model to -examine how family, 
school, and work expériences shape commit- 
ment and how commitment in turn influences 
subsequent work behavior in early adulthood. 


WORK COMMITMENT: DEFINITION, ! 
MEASUREMENT, AND HYPOTHESES 
Definition 

Several overlapping definitions of work com- 
mitment and related concepts appear through- 
out the literature on women’s employment. 
Safilios- Rothchild (1971:491) defines work 
commitment as “. . . the relative distribution of 
interest, time, energy, and emotional invest- 
ment in work in relation to other life sectors 


and notably to family life.” Haller and Rosen- . 


mayr (1971:501) identify the same concept, 
applied to working mothers, as “feelings about 
work or the‘meaning’ it has for her.” Almquist 
and Angrist (1971:263) speak of career salience 
as “. . . a central feature of adult life.” Finally, 
from a more psychological perspective, Masih 
_ (1967:653-—54) defines the samé term as *‘. . . (a) 
the degree to which a person is career moti- 


vated, (b) the degree to which an-occupation is’ 


important as a source of satisfaction, and (c) 
the degree of priority ascribed to occupation 
among other sources of satisfaction.” 

Two features of these -definitions are par- 
ticularly important. First, work commitment 
concerns the importance ofa work role as a 
source of identity in adulthood. Second, work 
cominitment involves a distribution of subjec- 
tive investments among adult roles. We there- 
fore define work commitment asthe centrality 
__ of the work role as a source of intrinsic satis- 

faction relative to other adult roles. While it 
may be expressed alternatively-as plans, ex- 
pectations, preferences, or aspirations for par- 
ticular combinations of work and family roles, 
we assume that work commitment is a unidi- 
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mensional construct underlying these ; ex- 
pressions. 

In the abstract, our definition ‘and the others 
quoted „above apply equally to men and 
women. Concretely, however, the constraints 
and normative expectations of home respon- 
sibilities make the tradeoff between work and 
family—the distributional aspect of our defini- 
tion—more salient for women than for men. As 
others have recognized, female work commit- 
ment reflects a more complex lifestyle choice 
in’ which both occupation and, family involve- 
ment. are embedded (Angrist and Almquist, 
1975; Almquist et al., 1980; Coombs, 1979). 
Consequently, the measures proposed below 
capture both the centrality and tradeoff com- 
ponents of women’s work commitment. 


Measurement 


Operationalizations of work commitment in 
previous research are typically inadequate for 
one of three reasons. In most applications 
commitment either: (1) is not operationalized 
at all, as in unmeasured “tastes” invoked by 
neoclassical economists (Becker, 1976:133); (2) 
is identified with behavior, so that intermittent 
labor force participation is presumed to reflect 
unstable commitment .(e.g., Polachek, 


_ 1976:5-6); or (3) is measured with a face valid 


but unreliable indicator, confounding: mea- 
surement error with instability in commitment. 
In each case, limitations of measurement pro- 
cedures lead to. an attribution of unstable 
commitment to the work role among adult 
women. 

Most sociological ‘research does measure 
commitment independently of work behavior, 
typically assessing plans, expectations, or 
preferences regarding work: and family roles ` 
(Angrist and Almquist, 1975; Haller and. 
Rosenmayr, 1971; Sobol, 1974; Spitze, 1978; 
Spitze and Waite, 1980). However, with one 
exception (Angrist and Almquist, 1975), these 
studies do not attempt to separate unreliability 
in measurement from instability in commit- 
ment. As a result, findings typically report that 
work commitment is unstable and has weak 
and ‘inconsistent effects on béhavior.' Explic- 


! Unreliable attitudinal measures appear unstable 
when response errors are not taken into account 
(Alwin, 1973). That is, random response errors re- 
flect differences in an individual's report of an atti- 
tude when the underlying trait is unchanged. When 
they. are ignored, response errors are attributed to 
changes in the underlying trait. Of course, behavior 
can be measured unreliably as well, but the behav- 
iors examined here (e.g., working part or full time, 


‘enrolled in graduate school) are measured much 


more reliably than subjective attitudes. 


1 
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itly modeling the measurement properties of 
indicators is becoming standard practice in at- 
.titudinal research (e.g., Mason et al., 
Thornion et al., 1983) but has yet to be incor- 
porated into the study of work commitment. 
An adequate empirical representation re- 
quires a specification that separates response 
_error from instability in the underlying con- 
struct. This is best accomplished with multiple 
indicators that capture the expectation, satis- 
faction, and ‘distributional featurés of the un- 
derlying unobservable construct. With an ap- 
propriate measurement model, the construct 
validity of work commitment can be assessed 
in two ways. As a measure of commitment, the 
constract should exhibit stability over time, 
since preferences and expectations that change 
continuously cannot be viewed as commit- 
ments (Becker, 1960). Further, the construct 
should exhibit discriminant validity with re- 
spect to sex-role attitudes; that is, a woman’s 
own subjective investments in work and family 
roles should be empirically distinct from her 
feelings about appropriate roles for women in 
general. 


H 'ypotheses 


The first hypothesis follows directly ‘iol the 
above discussion on measurement of work 
commitment. 


H1: The latent construct of work commit- 
ment correlates more highly with itself over 
time than it does with contemporaneous 
sex-role attitudes. 


If this hypothesis is supported, empirical as- 
sessments can follow for hypotheses about the 
causal links between commitment, anaes 
and behavior. 

The second hypothesis concerns thie impact 
of early socialization experiences on -adult 
work commitment among women: 


H2: Socialization experiences prior to the 
transition from school to employment that 
are supportive of women’s work roles con- 
tribute to greater work commitment as an 
adult. . 


A woman’s subjective orientation toward work 
arises in part from the educational and occu- 
pational goals and values developed during her 
formative years. Exposure to role models who 
have successfully integrated work and family 
responsibilities and access to educational re- 
sources that enhance employment opportuni- 
ties can predispose a young woman to subjec- 
tively invest in the work role -as an adult 
(Almquist and Angrist, 1971). As a corollary to 
the second hypothesis, women who reject or 
are insulated from traditional sex-role expec- 
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tations should have greater work commitment 
(Almquist and Angrist, 1970). 

The third hypothesis concerns the extent to 
which work commitment and employment be- 
havior change in response to family CARARE 
cies: 


H3: Work commitment remains Stable as 
women accommodate employment behavior 
to family contingencies. : 


Women who are or expect to be wives and 
mothers typically plan work activities around 
their family roles. Consequently, many women 


‘choose work that can be readily combined 


with, interrupted for, or viewed as an exten- 
sion of maternal activity (Angrist and 
Almquist, 1975). However, the result of dis- 
continuity and accommodation in. their work 
behavior is not necessarily inconsistent with a 
stable distribution of subjective investments in 
work and family roles. : 

Sex-role attitudes concerning appropriate 
adult roles for women in general crystallize by 
late adolescence (Thornton et al., 1983). These 
idealized notions about work and family roles 
are likely to persist regardless of how a woman 
decides to reconcile work and family roles in 
her own life. Accordingly, me forth hypothe- 
sis is: ` 


H4: Post-secondary Scheel experiences, 
employment behavior, and family con- 
tingencies have little_impact on sex-role at- 
titudes. 


The final hypothesis concerns the relative 
impact of work commitment and sex-role atti- 
tudes on employment behavior: 


H5: Work commitment has a modest impact 
on subsequent employment behavior, but 
sex-role ‘attitudes have no impact on such 
behavior. 


For most women, work behavior must accom- 
modate to the demands of the roles of wife and 
(especially) mother. Accordingly, taking on 
family responsibilities should have a substan- 
tial impact on the likelihood of pursuing em- 


‘ployment activities. Nevertheless, subjective 
_ investment in a given constellation of work and - 


family roles should have an effect on work 
behavior as well. In contrast, sex-role attitudes 
as idealized notions of appropriate work and 
family roles should not affect subsequent be- 
havior net of commitment. 


DATA, MEASURES, AND MODELS 
Data ' 


The data analyzed here were collected as part 
of a larger longitudinal survey conducted by 
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" t=ratio less than 2.0 for effect of WORK/CHILD on WGROWN. 


Figure 1. Standardized Coefficients for Final Measurement Model (N=1799) 


the National Opiniòn Research Center on a 


national probability sample of the 41,116 men | 


and women who received. the bacculaureate 
from American colleges and universities’ in 
June, 1961. Through self-administered ques- 
tionnaires, the future plans of college seniors 
were assessed jn their last year of college 
(1961), and then again one (1962), two (1963), 
and three (1964) years beyond graduation. A 
fifth assessment was made seven years past the 
baccalaureate (in 1968) on a thirty percent ran- 
domly selected subsample of those who had 
responded to all previous assessments. 

The research reported here is based on 
analyses of longitudinal data on all females re- 
sponding to the final (1968) questionnaire 
(N=1799).2 Most members of the cohort were 
botn between 1938 and 1940, at the end of the 
Great Depression, and graduated high school 
in 1957. One of the last cohorts untouched by 


2 The possibility of response bias due to attrition 
was investigated: by comparing differences on 
selected demographic characteristics of respondents 


to the first and last surveys. Whites; Protestants, and - 


“those who’ were academically successful were 
slightly less likely to drop out. Otherwise, there were 


. few differences between the original and final sam- 


ples (see Bielby, 1975). ! 


4 
5 


the women’s movement during their college 
years, the normative adult lifestyle prescribed 
for these women dictated that they pursue a 
career that would become subordinated to 
family roles upon marriage, if not dropped al- 
together. That work commitment existed to a 
notable degree in the 1961 cohort is important 


-historically and provides baseline evidence for 


documenting change. But more importantly, if 
commitment can be measured in this group, it 
provides a model for its assessment in more 
recent cohorts and in populations other than 
college graduates. 


Mecaitenen ‘Model 


The. measurement model vepredented 
schematically in Figure 1 accounts for the as- 
sociaton among indicators of work commit- 
ment in 1962 and 1964 (WC,, and WC,,) and 
two sex-role attitudes measured in 1964: (1) the 
appropriateness of combining child rearing and 
work roles (SR1 4 or WORK/CHILD); and (2) 
the appropriateness of a wife subordinating 
career interests to those of her husband (SR2¢ 
or CAREER/HUSBAND). Only one indicator 
(SAT62, SAT64) of work commitment was 
strictly replicated in both the” 1962 and 1964 
questionnaires. It assesses the allocation of 
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subjective investments in different life sectors - 


from responses to two questions ascertaining 
sources of most and next most satisfaction in 
life. The specific items were: “Which of the 
following do you expect to give, you the most 
(and next most) ‘satisfaction in „your life?” An- 
swers were selected from a list consisting of: 
(1) career; (2).family; (3) community or inter- 
national activities; and (4) leisure, religious, or 
other involvements. All possible combinations 
of “most” and “next most” sources of satis- 
faction were ranked according to the balance of 
work versus domestic activity present in each 


combination. This measure, with scores rang-. 


ing from 1 (for family and other) to 12 (for 
career and activities), i is the reference indicator 
for commitment in 1962 and 1964 and estab- 
lishes the metric for work commitment used in 
the explanatory model. (An Appendix giving 
further details.on all measures is available from 
the authors.) 

A second indicator (PREFEXP), meai 
in 1962, is based: on responses about career 
preferences and expectations. Respondents 
answered the following questions: ‘In the long 
run, which one of the’ following do you really 


prefer and which one do you realistically ex- - 


pect?” Possible answers ranged from house- 
wife only to employment only, with various 
arrangements of housewife and employment in 
between. The responses were scaled to take 
into account whether women expect their pref- 
erences to be realized, since preferences alone 


do not reflect whether women with employ- 


ment aspirations intend to pursue those goals 
in the face of familial constraints. The indicator 
ranges from 2 to 10; it takes on high values for 
women who both prefer and expect strong 
work-orientation, lower values when a strong 
work orientation is preferred but a more 
domestically oriented -expectation is’ ex- 
pressed, and lowest values for those who both 
prefer and expect to be housewives. 

_ Three other measures of work commitment. 
were assessed in 1964. Two of these measures 
were based on women's expectations of the 
amount of their employment during ‘different 
stages of a child’s life. 
asked: “For each of the following periods of 
your life, circle whether you expect to be 
working full time, part time, not at all, or don’t 
know.” The model includes ‘responses for 
when respondent’s youngest child is between 
six and twelve years of.age (WCHILD), and 
after children are all working’ or married 
(WGROWN). Responses were scaled from t 
for “not at all” or ‘don’t know” to 3 for "full 
time.’’3 The final measure of work commitment 


y 


3 A “dort know” response to these items provides 


aa oa 


Respondents were | 
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(CAR10) was based on responses to the fol- 
lowing question: “Imagining yourself ten years 
from now, how would you rate each of the 
following things in terms of their importance to 
you?” Response to “my work or career’ was 
scaled from 4 for “very important” to 1 for 
“not at’ all important.” 

Sex-role attitudes about the preeminence of 
a husband’s career (CAREER/HUSBAND) 
and about the impact of maternal employment 
upon child rearing (WORK/CHILD) index how 
these women feel in general about various op- 
tions for: combining work and family ‘roles. 
Five indicators of these two dimensions were 
selected from 32 items administered in the 1964. 
questionnaire. For each indicator, respondents 
indicated whether they were neutral, strongly 


.or mildly agreed, or strongly or mildly dis- 


agreed with a statement’ about sex-role atti- 
tudes, and responses were scaled from 0 to 4. 

The first construct (WORK/CHILD) is indi- _ 
cated by the following: “A pre-school child is 
likely to suffer emotional damage if his ‘mother 
works”. (SUFFER); and “A working mother 
can establish’ just as warm and secure a re- 
lationship with her children as-a mother who 
does not work” (WARM). Items indicating the 
second construct (CAREER/HUSBAND) ‘are 
“A man can make long-range plans for his life, 
but a woman has to take things as they come” 
(NOPLANS); “It is more important for a wife 
to help her husband’s career than to have one 
herself” (HELPHUS); and “A married woman 
can’t make long-range plans for her own career 
because they depend on her husband’s plans 
for his” (HUSPLANS).. Reference indicators 
SUFFER and HELPHUS estabish metrics of 0 
to 4 for the two unobservable variables. A brief 
description of each indicator is reported along 
with descriptive statistics in Table 1. - 

The a priori specification of the measure- 
ment model, represented by the solid lines in 
Figure 1, includes measurement equations of 
the form: : 

yı = AN +e, i=1,...,11; j=1,...4, (1) 
where the 7, correspond to WC, WC es SRi an 
and SR2,, respectively. They. account for the 
association among eleven observable indica- 
tors (y's) in terms of four latent factors (7's). 





„substantive information; it is not “missing data.” It 


was assumed that women who are undecided about 
working outside the home are less committed than 
those planning full- or part-time work. While women 
who are undecided are probably. no less committed 
than those who plan not to work outside the home, 
assuming that the “don’t know's” were more com-. 
mitted seemed unreasonable. 


‘N 
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Table 1. Descriptive Statistics for Indicators of Work Commitment and Sex-Role Attitudes among 1961 











Female‘College Graduates (N = 1799) 
Variable (Range) “Mean S.D. 
We Fen ae 
i. PREFEXP (2-10) 4.8 2.4 
2. SAT62 (1-12) 5.1 3.3, 
Wee 
3. SAT64 (1-12) - 49 3.3 
y 4. CARIO (1-4) 2.9 0.9 | 
5. WCHILD (1-3) 1.8 0.8 
6. WGROWN (1-3) 2.1 0.9 
SRI, (WORK/CHILD) Os 
7. SUFFER (0-4) 1.5 1.3 
8. WARM (0-4) 1.7 1.4 
SR2., (CAREER/HUSBAND) 
9. NOPLAN (0-4) 93. +13 
„10. HELPHUS(0-4) 10 -12 


11. HUSPLANS (0—4) 1.1 





* See text for complete description. 


Disturbance properties conform to a-con- 
ventional confirmatory factor analysis speci- 
fication (Jéreskog, 1969), and the normalization 
Ag=Ag=Ay=Ayo=1.0 establishes metrics for the 
unobservables. 


The original specification included six cor- - 


relations among measurement error terms. 
First, errors in reports of the preference/ 
expectation indicators in. 1962 (PREFEXP) 
were allowed to correlate with the. three indi- 
cators in 1964 that also concern expectations of 
future labor force participation (CAR10, 
WCHILD, WGROWN). Second, the model 
allowed for correlation of response errors 
across years in the two measures of commit- 


-` ment that assess satisfaction with various 


combinations of work and nonwork roles 
(SAT62, SAT64). Ignoring either -type of 
over-time error correlations would lead to an 
overstatement of the stability of the latent con- 
struct, biasing results in favor of the hypothe- 
sis. Third, the model allowed for correlation of 
response error in the two indicators of com- 
mitment based on the series of questions on 
respondent’s work plans at two periods in her 
life WCHILD, WGROWN). Finally, errors in 
the two reports of sex-role attitudes that con- 
cern making plans for a career (NOPLANS, 
HUSPLANS) may be correlated. After ob- 
taining estimates of a baseline measurement 


N j Brief Description* 


. Preferences/Expectations for Fork and 
nonwork roles 


1713 


1742 ` Most, next most satisfaction in oie and 
nonwork roles _ - 
1692 Most, next most satisfaction in work and 
_ nonwork roles 
1738 Importance of career in ten years 
1718 Plan to work when youngest child is 
` ` between 6 and 10 years old 
1728° Plan to work after children havé grown 
1770 . preschool child is likely to suffer .'. . if 
his mother works.” 
1769 “A working mother can establish just as 
warm a relationship. . 
1770 0"... . & woman has to take VETE acy 
: come.” i 
1767 - “It is more important for a wife to help her 
husband’s career. . ...”” 
1769 “A married woman cannot make . . . plans 
. they depend on her husband's. . . .” 
model, three additional parameters. (two 


lambdas and one error correlation denoted by 
dotted lines in Figure 1) were included. They 
significantly improved the fit of the model and 
were substantively plausible.* 


Explanatory Model 


` Measures of social origins, undergraduate ex- 


periences, and work and family statuses in 
1961, 1962, 1964,-and 1968 are described in 
Table 2. They are related to work commitment 
in'1962 and 1964, the two sex-role attitudes in 
1964, and employment behavior (working full 
or part time or in graduate school) in 1964 and 
1968 by the following structural equations: 


\ 4 According to the modified model, there is a small 
but direct link between feeling that the children of 
working mothers are not disadvantaged and report- 
ing an expectation to work when one’s own children 


` are young. The added error correlation suggests that 


women who feel that preschool children of working 
mothers suffer plan to postpone career activity until 
after all children are grown, and that this association 
comes about over and above that due to the associa- 
tion between sex-role attitude and commitment. 
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‘The column labeled “Vector” in Table 2, maps 


each variable into a vector of predetermined 
variables in the structural equations. Vector- 
Xortsin includes the four measures of social ori- 
gins listed in Table 2; X,, includes the nine . 
measures of undergraduate experiences; and 
Xe, Xe, and Xes include measures of family 
and work statuses in 1962, 1964, and 1968, 
respectively. Child-rearing roles are indicated 
by number of children at previous survey date 
(CHILD) and whether an additional child was- 
born since the previous survey (NEWCHILD). 
As a result, the effects of number of children 
can be.disentangled from the impact of a recent 
addition to the family.* In order to capture the 


5 The specification had to be modified for 1962 
because presence rather than number of children was 
ascertained. Most newborns between 1961 and 1962 


Table 2. Descriptive Statistics for Measures of Social Origins, Undergraduate Experiences, Family Status, 


and Employment Behavior (N = 1799) 


Variable (Range) Mean S.D.* Vector . 
Social Origins ; P 
SES -0.0 1.0 Xain  Z-scałe sum of father’s ed. and oc. status 
RACE (0-1) 94 — Xorisin 1 = white 
OLDER (0-1) .06 — Xociein 1 = 30 or older in 1961 
MOWORK (0-1) 18 — X ceigin 1 = mother worked full time before respon- 
dent was 11 yrs. old 
Undergrad. Experience ‘ : 
GPA (0-8) - 4.4 1.5 Xa Grade point ave. (D+=0... A=8) 
TEACH (0-1) ~ id — X 1 = anticipate career in teaching 
` HELP -D -> .08. — X 1 = anticipate career in helping professions 
WIFE (0-1) .04 — Xe 1 = anticipate career as housewife 
GRADPLAN (1-4) 2.2 1.1 x plans. for graduate work (none . son 
FRGRAD (1-5) 2.6 1.0 Xe close friends plan luate work (nòse; 
most) 
SORORITY (0-1) -36 mem Xe 1 = closest female friends from sorority 
MARR61 @1 > 38 — — Xa 1 = married or engaged by senior year 
CHILD61 (0-1) .09 — Xe 1 = raising children by senior year 
Marital Status f Sy i 
MARR61 (0-1) 22 — Xe 1 = newly married or engaged between 1961 
‘ and 1962 . 
MARR62 (0-1) AS — Xu 1 = newly married or engaged between 1962 
and 1964 
MARR64-68 (0-1) 13 — Xas 1 = newly married or engaged between 1264 ` 
and 1968 ‘ 
Children 
CHILD62 (0—4) .31 — Xdlag)? number of children, 1962 (>4=4) 
CHILD64 (0—4) .59 — Xedlag)® . number of children, 1964 (>4=4) : 
ISTCHILD61-62 (0-1) ll — Xe 1 = had first child between 1961 and 1962 
NEWCHILD62-64 (0-1) .29 — Xu . 1 = had a child between 1962 and 1964 
NEWCHILD64—68 (0-1) 55 m Xa _ 1 = had a child between 1964 and 1968 - 
Employment es i ` ; i 
PT62 (0-9) . : .08 — Xe 1 = employed part time, 1962 
PT64 (0-1) 077 — „Xu 1 = employed part time, 1964 
FT/SCHOOL62 = (0-1) - 84 — Xe 1 = employed full time or graduate school, 
5 - 1962 
_FI/SCHOOL64 (%1) .66 _ Xu 1 = employed full time or graduate school, 
1964 
EBu (0-1) ~ eA — na I = employed or graduate school, 1964 
EBs (0-1) 47 — ne 1 = employed or graduate school, 1968 


a A dash in this column denotes binary (0-1) variable. 


_ Brief Description 





€ See text. 


> Retrospective report in 1961 of plans in freshman year. 
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Table 3. Substantive Hypotheses and paid aera Constraints on Parameters of Statistical Models 


Hypothesis 


Parameters : ~ 








Hi: The latent conatract of work- commitment correlates 


' more highly with itself over time than it does with contem- 


poraneous sex-role attitudes.. 


H2: Socialization experiences prior to the transition from. 
. school to employment that are supportive of women’s work 


roles contribute to greater work commitment as an adult. 


H3: Work comitment remains stable as women accommo- _ 


date employment behavior to family contingencies. 


H4: Post-secondary schoo] experiences, employment be- 
havior, and family contingens have little effect on sex-role 
attitudes. 


HS5:* Work commitment has a modest impact on subsequent 


employment behavior, but sex-role attitudes have no impact y 


PwCex Wes” PWCap SRSA 


` Pweep Weer” PwCoq Site 


Yot 0, YuF 0 


1<Bn<<0, Y2=0, y21=0, Yn=0 


yt, YF0, ya1=9, Yn=0, 
Yu=0, ya™0, yah, yu=0 


Bu¥0, Ber#0, Ba=0, Bu=0 


on that behavior. 








effects of timing of marriage, marital status in 
1962, 1964, and 1968 is indicated by whether 
the respondent acquired a spouse or fiance 
since the previous survey. 

In Table 3, each of the five substantive hy- 


potheses is translated into predictions about 


specific parameters or parameter vectors in the 
measurement and explanatory models. For 
example, the third hypothesis implies: (1) a 
stability coefficient for work commitment close 
to one (1.0 <'Bz, << 0); (2) effects of social 


origins and school experiences on commitment 


in 1964 that are entirely mediated by 1962 
commitment (y2o=9, y21=0); (3) no impact of 
family and work roles on 1964 commitment 
(yu=0, yo4=0); and (4) a significant impact of 
contemporaneous family roles on employ- 
ment behavior (y4#0 , yes#0). 

The méasurement model -(equation 1) and 
explanatory model (equations 2 and 3) were 
estimated separately from unweighted pairwise 
present covariances® using the maximum 
likelihood fitting function in LISREL V (Jéres- 
kog and Sdérbom, 1981).”? Both the full 


were firstborns, so the specifications are roughly 
equivalent. 

é Means on all variables were unaffected by 
weighting, but weighted standard deviations. were 
typically slightly larger. ‘Several models were esti- 
mated on both weighted and unweighted data, and 
differences. were very small.. With one exception, 
data were present for at least 94 percent of the cases 
on each variable. The variable NEWCHILD be- 


` tween 1964 and 1368 is missing for ten percent of the 


cases, 

7 Each pnoy model is estimated with all 
measurement parameters fixed at values tomputed 
for the measurement model to ensure that the distri- 
bution among unobservables and their covariation 
with measured variables remain constant across 
models. As a result, standard errors for parameters 
of the explanatory model are biased toward zero. 
Limited-information estimates were compared to 


structural model and the reduced form (in- 
cluding just social origins and undergraduate 
experiences as predetermined variables) were 
estimated for equations 2 and 3. 


‘RESULTS _ 
- Descriptive Statistics on Work Commitment 


Women who graduated from college in 1961 
were not uniformly traditional in their subjec- 
tive investments in work and family roles. , 
While over half preferred and expected to be’ 
housewives (PREFEXP)—with occasional 
employment at most—another fourth preferred 
and expected to combine career and family 
roles. On the indicator of work commitment 
measured in both 1962 and 1964 (SAT62, 
SAT64), over half expected that career would 
provide either most or next most satisfaction in 
their lives. The modal response on this mea- 
sure for both men and women was home and 
career as “‘most” and “next most” sources of 
satisfaction, respectively." In both the 1962 


full-information estimates for several equations and 
we found that standard errors typically differed by 
less than five percent. In addition to LISREL esti- 
mates, unobservable -variables were replaced with 
predicted factor scores so that OLS estimates could 
be computed as well. While biased for the full mod- 
els, the OLS procedure provides collinearity diag- 
nostics (Belsley et al., 1980) that allow assessment of 
the stability of estimates that include, for example, 
several moderately correlated family status vari- 
ables. Since distributions on dichotomous outcomes 
(EBs, and EB.) are not skewed, there is little danger 
of biased LISREL estimates of standard errors for _ 
equation 3. For the subset of cases with complete 
data, significance and relative size of OLS and logit 
estimates were compared and only trivial differences 
were detected. 

` 8 Men were asked the two satisfaction items in 
both 1962 and 1964 as well as all sex-role questions in 
1964. Descriptions in the text are based on, sup- 
plementary analyses on 3069 males. 
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and 1964 surveys, just over 40 percent i the 
women and 45 percent of the men chose this 
combination. At the same time, about 30 per- 
cent of the women selected the most conserva- 


tive response—home and other—in both sur-' 


veys.? Overall, the distributions on the satis- 
faction items change very little between 1962 
and 1964 (see Table 1). 

When the women were asked in 1964 about 
the importance of a career in ten years 
(CARIO), the mean response was close to the 
mode: over 40 percent expected a career to be 
“somewhat important” and another 28 percent 
responded “very important.” On this item, less 
than a third gave the more traditional re- 
sponses ‘‘not very” or “not at all” important. 
However, supplementary analyses showed 
-that at the same time nearly three-fourths ex- 
pected that "taking care of a home” would be 
very important. The final.measures of work 
commitment reveal that although a third of 
the women planned not to work while their 
youngest child was between the ages of six and 
ten (WCHILD), the majority did expect to be 
engaged in either full-time or part-time em- 
ployment. Only nine percent planned not to 
work after all their children had grown 
(WGROWN), but another fourth of the women 
were uncertain about employment at that 
stage. Overall, these survey responses suggest 
that the 1961 cohort of female college gradu- 
ates: was indeed invested in employment out- 
side the home, but definitely not at the expense 
of traditional family roles. 


Hypotheses 


H1: Stability and Discriminant Validity of 
Work Commitment. The hypothesis that work 
commitment is more highly correlated with it- 
self over time than with contemporaneous 
sex-role attitudes. is strongly supported. Im- 
posing the single constraint that the over-time 
correlation in work commitment equals the 
1964 correlation of commitment and WORK/ 
CHILD on the measurement model.in Figure 1 
increases the chi-square by 29.8. Imposing the 
constraint that the over-time correlation equals 
the correlation between commitment and 
CAREER/HUSBAND produces an increase of 
106.0. In the final measurement model, the 95 
percent confidence interval for the over-time 
correlation in work commitment ranges from 
.71 to .83, while that for 1964 commitment and 


CAREER/HUSBAND (the largest contem- 


poraneous correlation among unobservables) is. 


"9 Tn contrast, the second most frequent résponse 
among men—selected by just over 20 percent in both 
surveys—was career and home as most and next 
most important, an option chosen by less than six 
percent of the women. 
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from .47 to ,62. Clearly, work commitment is 
both conceptually and empirically distinct from: - 
sex-role attitudes, and—even after accounting 
for modest over-time error correlations in its 
indicators—it exhibits a high Ievel of stability 


- over a two-year inferval.!° Also, the two sex- 


role attitudes are empirically distinct from one 


i another, consistent with other research show- 


iùg that sex-role ideology was not highly crys- 
tallized among women in the early 1960s ; 
(Mason et al., 1976). 

H2: Socialization and Work Commitment.. 
Estimates in Table 4 show that insulation from 5 
traditional role expectations, positive so- 


’ cialization experiences, and academic success 


all lead to greater work commitment. Three of 
the-four measures of social origins and seven of 
the eight -measures of undergraduate experi- ` 
ences listed in Table 2 have significant effects. 
on work commitment in 1964, Older, less- 
affluent women and those untouched by soror- 
ity life subjectively invested more in a future 
work role than their counterparts who were ` 
more easily integrated into the upper middle- 
class lifestyle of campuses in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s. Peer support (FRGRAD) seems to 
sustain a work orientation as well, since those. 
whose friends had plans for advanced training 
were more committed one year past the bac- 
calaureate. Women who performed better as 
undergraduates (GPA) presumably faced better 
employment opportunities and ‘were more 
committed in 1962. Those who entered college 
with plans for advanced degrees 
(GRADPLAN) also maintained a commitment ` 
to the. work role after graduation. The, few 
women (four percent of the sample) who an- 
ticipated long-term careers as housewives 
(WIFE) are probably the most traditional in the 
cohort, Not surprisingly, they were substan- 


tially, less committed to the work role in 1962. 


Exposure to positive role, models and per- 
sonal experience at integrating career and fam- 
ily roles are also associated with higher work. 
commitment. Women whose mothers worked 
full time when they were children (MOWORK) 
were more’ committed in 1962, as were those 
who successfully managed to combine child 
rearing with completion of an undergraduate 
degree. (CHILD61). But those who planned 
traditional careers in the. teaching or helping 
professions—presumably vocations that 
facilitate, combining work and family roles— 


` were-neither more nof less committed to work ` 


than other women. 


10 "10 Although one indicator of commitment is also .- 
a function of sex-role attitude (WORK/CHILD), the: 
underlying constructs are distinct. Correlations 
among unobsefvables for. the a priori specification 
(excluding the three modifications) are almost identi- ' 
cal to those reported in Figure 1. f } 
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Table 4. Determinants of Work Commitment and Sex-Role Attitudes: Unstandardized Regression Coeficients 
for 1961 Female College Graduates (N = 1799) 


a t-ratio less than 2.0. 


‘H3: Stability of Work Commitment arid Ac- 
commodation to Family Contingencies. Re- 
duced form coefficients in Table 4 hardly differ 
for determinants of commitment in 1962. and 
1964. Net differences in commitment that ap- 
pear in 1962 as a function of social origins and 
school experiences ‘persist through 1964. 
Structural coefficients reveal that this pattern 
is due primarily to the very high stability of 
work commitment: women who differ by one 
point in work commitment in 1962 typically 
differ by 0.85 points two years later, holding 
constant social origins, school experiences, 
and work and family roles. The standardized 
coefficient (not réported in Table 2) of .74 is 
only four percent smaller than the over-time 
correlation, indicating that very little of the 
substantial association between commitment in. 
1962 and 1964 (see Figure 1) is due to either 
common causes or intervening mechanisms. In 
short, the hypothesis of a stable work com- 
mitment construct is ‘overwhelmingly. supa 
ported. 

Contrary to the hypothesis, work commit- ` 
ment in the sample did change in response to 
family and employment contingencies, but not 

- by much, and not always in the same direction. 


i ae S CAREER/ 
Predetermined COMMITMENT COMMITMENT WORK/CHILD’ __ HUSBAND 
Variable WCe. (0-12) WCy (0-12) SRi (0-4) SR2u (0-4) 
SES . —.19 ~18 . —.23 — 07" .03" 06 T 05" S 10 
RACE =. -. ~.24% —,307 —.08? —.42 —.36 008 05" 
OLDER - - 96 ` 92 447 —.62 ~.02 —.33 08 —.11" 
MOWORK .32 34 50 .228 32 .26 20 Bes 
GPA ; "10 . .10 AS O05" .05 - 028 .06 03" 
` TEACH ` —.21 —.19 .08" 24 —.09" —.078 — 088 — 03" 
HELP —,328 — 318 .26" 51 — 08" — 03" —.02" .06" 
WIFE -1.27 +1.16 ~ 8 39" —.288 —.02" —.31] 048 
GRAD 23 4.2 .20 ~.00" 048 008 .09 03" 
FRGRAD 2 . 26 +25 00" .06 018 .08 — 008 
SORORITY —.31 —,27 —.56 —.277 —.078 — .007 ~.14 —.07" 
‘MARR61 —.5] — .64 —.128 144 —.01" e118 ~ 07" - 15" 
CHILD61 i .69 .63 1.02 07° -44 .087 35 242 
+ MARR61-62 . —.60 a KL .115 13" 
1STCHILD61—62 —.217 | — — — 
' FT/SCHOOL62 72 e .032 028 —.068 
PT62 * 45 —.048 .087 05" 
CHILD62 ` ‘ ' .26 7 —.08" 
MARR62~-64 a —.52 06" - 03 
NEWCHILD62-64 i .40 - .16 01" 
FT/SCHOOL64 i 55 .25 .082 
PT64 328 16 128 
. We : 85 D “AT 26 
Disturbance s.d. 142 1.39 ~° 1,66 1.08 92 88 87 78 
R? P22 3. 5-524 18 65 .07 15 .07 25 
Dep. var. s.d. ` 1.60 . L83 95 90 


Commitment in 1964 was about one-half point 


-lower for women who married or.became en- 


gaged between surveys. But women did not 
lower their commitment after becoming 


: mothers.!! Women who gave birth between the 


1962 and 1964 surveys and those raising large 
families were actually more committed i in 1964 
than other women. Most of the cohort planned 
to have children, and it seems that many 


` started families early to facilitate their return to 


work activity. In short, these results: show that 
women shifted their subjective investments in : 
favor of family roles and responsibilities when 
they acquired husbands, not when they be- 
came mothers. It may be that for these women 
the satisfactions derived from the maternal role 
were anticipated’ when marriages- were 
formed, and some disinvestment in that role 
occurred when the actual responsibilitiés of.’ 
childbearing came along. 

The model provides mixed ‘evidence on 
whether employment behavior sustains com- 
mitment. Women in graduate school or work- 


i Similarly, supplementary analyses revealed that 
men became less work oriented when they married, 
but children had no effect. 
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ing full time are one-half point higher in com- 
mitment in 1964 than those not engaged in 
work activity outside the home, while the ef- 
fect of working part time is about one-third 
point and not statistically significant. The op- 
posite results are obtained for commitment in 
1962: those working part time appear one-half 
point higher in commitment, and the effect of 
graduate school or full-time work outside the 
home is not significant. Though the models are 
` not strictly comparable, they do indicate that 
subjective investment in thé work role did not 
rise and fall dramatically with participation and 
nonparticipation in work activities. That is, 
subjective investments in work relative to fam- 
ily roles remained remarkably stable over the 
years following college graduation. 

As hypothesized, suspension of work activi- 
ties is typically a response to the contingencies 
of child rearing. The results show definitively 
that the single most powerful deterrent to work 
activity was having a young: child at home. 
Attending to a child under four years old 
(NEWCHILD64—68) reduced the probability 
of work activity by .43 in 1968, and raising a 
child under two (NEWCHILD62-64) reduced 
‘the probability by slightly more than that in 
1964. Each additional child reduced the proba- 


bility of work activity by .09 in both years.. 


Regardless of number of children, women who 
married or became engaged prior to 1964— 
either as undergraduates or between survey. 
years——were less likely to be involved in work 
activity in 1964. In contracts, marriage after 
college graduation did not reduce the. likeli- 
hood of work activity in 1968 (at least until 
children came along). Presumably, those who 
postponed marriage had built some momentum 
in their careers which they interrupted for chil- 
dren but not for marriage per se. 

The impact of timing of work and family 
roles is also reflected in the effect of age at 
graduation on later employment behavior. 
Women who were thirty or older when they 
graduated were substantially more likely to en- 
gage in work activities in 1964 and 1968. Many 
of the older women had already raised young 
children by 1964 and could continue their work 
involvements. Presumably, many of their 
younger classmates would return to their work 
roles upon reaching the same stage in the fam- 
ily cycle. 

H4: Determinants of Sex-Role Attitudes. 
Findings in Table 4 show that sex-role attitudes 
are largely independent of school experiences, 
family roles, and work behavior. Overall, the 
proportion of variance explained in the two 
sex-role attitudes is less than half that ex- 
plained in corresponding equations for com- 
mitment in 1964. Attitudes on the primacy of 
husband’s career are independent of all vari- 


` commitment but not by sex-ro 
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ables except socioeconomic status and prior 
work commitment. Women from high-status 
families and those more committed two years 
earlier held less traditional views. School expe- ` 
riences, family roles, and work behavior have 
no significant effects. 

Results for attitudes about maternal em- 
ployment are mixed. As hypothesized, these | 


. views are affected by all four measures of so- 


cial origins. Consistent with previous research 
(Herzog and Bachman, 1982; Thornton . 
et al.,..1983), women whose mothers worked 
(MOWORK) held less traditional views. While 
women from high-status families tended to be 
less committed to employment, they embraced 
more egalitarian views about combining work 
and child rearing in general. Net of all variables 
in the-model, nonwhite women were substan- 
tially less traditional in their views on maternal 
employment, scoring four-tenths of a point 
higher:on a scale ranging from zero to four. 
Labor force participation rates among non- 
white mothers have exceeded those of whites 
for many years, so it is not surprising that 
combining work and child-rearing roles was ' 
more widely accepted among minority women 
(Landry. and Jendrek, 1978). Finally, women 
who were thirty or older at graduation appear 
more traditional in their views of maternal em- 
ployment, but only after controlling for 1962 
commitment and 1962-64 employment activity 
and family statuses. In other words, older 
women are less traditional on average, and this 
is because of their experiences and commit- . 
ments. They appear more traditional only 
when compared to the subset of younger 
women who happen also to share the same 
experiences and commitments. 

Contrary to the hypothesis, early adulthood 


. experiences do affect attitudes toward mater- 


nal employment. Raising children affects these 
attitudes the same way it influences work 
commitment: women who began raising . 
families by 1964 were both more committed to 
employment and more likely to approve com- 
bining work and child-rearing roles in general. 
However, while women changed their subjec- 
tive investments in their own work roles upon 
acquiring a husband or fiance, they did not 
change their sex-role attitudes. Finally, em- 
ployment activity (full-time work or graduate 
school enrollment) has a modest effect on atti- 
tudes toward maternal employment. Those en- 
gaged in a work role are less likely to disap- 
prove of combining it with child rearing. 

HS5: Relative Impact of Commitment and 
Attitudes on Employment Behavior. As hy- ` 
pothesized, employment activity is affected by 
le attitudes. _ 
Further, the effect of commitment on sub- 
sequent employment behavior is twice as ` 
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strong in 1968 as in 1964 (see Table 5) even 


though the time lag between subjective invest- 
ment and behavior.is twice as long in the 1968 
equation. During the years immediately fol- 
lowing the baccalaureate, the responsibilities 
associated with newly formed families ĉon- 
strain work behavior of most women regard- 
less of their subjective investments. By 1968, 
however, many had the discretion to plan work 
activities more in-accord with the work role. 
The standardized coefficient for 1964 commit- 
ment (not reported in Table 5) is .23, second 
only to the standardized effect (—.43)-of pres- 
“ence of a young child. The effect of a one 


standard deviation difference in commitment © 


increases the probability of employment ac- 
tivity by .11 (.06 x 1.83), a bit more than 
enough to offset the negative impact of an ad- 
` ditional child in 1968. We suspect that the ef- 
fect of commitment on behavior continued to 
increase beyond 1968 as the cohort of women 
completed their families (and'in some cases as 
marriages dissolved) and followed through on 


Table 5. Determinants of Employment Behavior in 

. 1964 and 1968: Unstandardized Regression 

Coefficients for 1961 Female College 
Graduates (N = 1799) 


” Prédetermined . £ 
Variable EBu EBa ` 
SES —.027 —.00> —.03 —.017 
RACE 028 —.03" —.10 —.09.- 
OLDER ; 31 120.294 
MOWORK 007 —.012 05" = .0f7 
GPA - 02 O17 102 —.008 
TEACH 02", 05 —.03" —.022 
HELP ` —.00" 06 017.017 
WIFE —.28 —.088 —.19 —.10° 
GRADPLAN 02" —.01 .02" 00° 
FRGRAD _ 02" —.00 ~.008 —.02 
SORORITY —.05 —.02" ~.06 —.012 
MARR61 —.32 —.13  —.25 ~.09 
CHILD61 J0 22 19 LL 
MARR61-62 ~.08 ~.03" 
FI/SCHOOL62 -D .028 
PT62 10 — 102" 
CHILD62 ~.09 _ 
MARR62-64 ` —.06 —.05 
NEWCHILD64 —.49 ae 
FT/SCHOOL64 — .12 
. .PT64 22 .06? 
CHILD64 > = —.09 
MARR64--68 — 008 
NEWCHILD64-68 aee —.43 
We .03 —.03" 
Ww ` eae - 06 
SRle = 03” 
SR2u ; n .08" 
R? - 16 46 I 41 


5 t-ratio less than 2.0. 
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the preferences and expectations expressed in 
the 1964 survey. 


e 


- SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS © 


This article has integrated the concept of work 
commitment—the centrality .of the work role as 


-a source of intrinsic satisfaction relative to 


other adult roles—into the study of sex-role 
‚attitudes and women’s employment activity. 
The definition of the concept presented here 
assumes the work role to be one source of 
identity. in adulthood and acknowledges that 
for women, work commitment involves a dis- 
tribution of subjective investments among the 
roles they fill at home and at work. 
Shortcomings of previous attempts to 
operationalize work commitment have been 
discussed and an alternative approach to 
measurement has been offered; based on mul- 
tiple indicators of a construct that is not di- 
rectly observable. Drawing upon research on 
women and work, a model of the causes and 
consequences of work commitment was devel-_ 
oped that emphasizes its relationship to 
“socialization, schooling experiences, and 
adult family and work behavior. 

When examined within a multiple indicator 
framework, work commitment appears to be 


- both stable over time and empirically distinct 


from sex-role attitudes. Women less integrated 
_into the conservative mainstream of college life 
in'the early 1960s tended to be more commit- 
ted. Regardless of timing of marriage, women 
who graduated from college in 1961 subjec- 
_ tively “disinvested”’ in the work role when they 
‘acquired spouses. Women who began child 
rearing before successfully completing their 
undergraduate work were more committed to 
employment. It appears that those completing 
families two to three years after college were 
more committed as well. Since most of the 
women in the class of 1961 planned to combine 
family ‘and work roles, the most committed 
_obtained a head start in family formation and 
completion in order to return more quickly to 
their work roles (see also Spitze and Waite, 
1980:28). 

As hypothesized, work commitment and 
sex-role attitudes had distinct determinants 
and consequences. The latter were unaffected 
by schooling experiencés, and attitudes about 
the primacy of a husband’s career were unaf- 
fected by work behavior and family contingen- 
cies. As expected, work commitment had a 
modest impact on employment behavior, but 
sex-role attitudes did not. More than anything 


else, the demands of raising young children 


caused the women in the sample to interrupt 


_‘their employment. In short, intermittency of 
work activity was not a consequence of unsta- 


- 
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ble commitments (as neoclassical economists 
typically assume), and subjective investments 
in the work role remained stable while these 
women adjusted their work ‘behaviors to ac- 
commodate the demands of child-rearing. 

_ The results reported here demonstrate the 
importance of applying the family life cycle 
perspective to the analysis. of women’s work 
commitment (Waite, 1980). However, data 
limited to a short segment of the life span re- 
. stricted application of this perspective. More 
recent data on the 1961 cohort would have 
revealed: (1) whether women postponing. child 
rearing into their late twenties or thirties were 
more committed than those for whom births 
were spaced more evenly over the childbear- 
ing years; (2) whether the` consequences of 
marital dissolution mirrored those of family 


formation; (3) whether the stability of com- - 


mitment was sustained or even increased after 

the childbearing years; and (4) the reciprocal 

influences between commitments and the tim- 
- ing of family events more generally. 

The women studied here grew up in-an era in 
which a majority of the population held 
traditional views on women’s roles. Neverthe- 
less, results showed that these women did 
make lasting commitments concerning their 
subjective investments in work and family 
roles, that commitment can be measured, and 
that we can model its causes and conse- 
quences. Apart from specific findings, the 
analysis suggests the viability of studying work 
commitment in more recent cohorts and in 
populations other than female college gradu- 
ates. Indeed, strict replication of longitudinal 
surveys on successive cohorts of women (and 
men) is the only way to disentangle the inter- 
relationship of personal biography and 


4 


sociohistorical context. In our view, two issues ` 


are particularly important. The first is whether 
subjective investment in the work role be- 
comes a normative expectation as the propor- 
‘tion of women employed outside the home in- 


creases in successive cohorts. Most individuals - 


no longer disapprove of women combining 
work and family roles. But are they also begin- 
ning to believe that women should subjectively 
invest in their work roles? If so, insulation 
from prevailing sex-role norms should no 
longer lead to greater commitment. The second 
issue concerns the contribution of cohort suc- 
cession to changes in. women’s work commit- 


ment. Subjective investments in the work role. 


were quite stable in one very conservative 
cohort. Since cohorts differ in their socializa- 
tion experiences, changes in levels of commit- 
ment probably occur mainly through cohort 
succession. Indeed, the way a given cohort 
manages the tradeoff between work and family 
responsibilities is likely to influence the re- 
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lationship between commitment, attitudes, and 
behavior in cohorts that follow. A research 
program addressing these issues is well worth ` 


„pursuing, since it can tell us not only how we 


feel about changing sex roles, but how. we, in- 
corporate them into our lives as well. s te 
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SCHOOL GRADES AND RESPONSIBILITY FOR YOUNGER 
_ SIBLINGS: AN EMPIRICAL STUDY OF THE 
MIEAEMING FUNCTION”* i 


THOMAS EWIN Sinu 
i University of South Carolina 


1 


Hypotheses derived from the onlin model of family effects upon intellectual 


growth and from related theory and research are tested in data from sixth, eighth, . . 


tenth, and twelfth grade students. Self-reported school grades have a substantial 
negative relationship with number of older siblings among whites, but not among 
blacks. The grades of the black respondents have a surprising negative relationship 
with responsibility for younger siblings. Confluence-model ideas appear to be less 
adequate for blacks than for whites, but some revisions in the model may be required 
in the case of whites also. Among whites, grades are curvilinearly related to 
responsibility for younger siblings, indicating that. very frequent responsibility for 
younger sisters and brothers may be counterproductive. Females report greater . 
responsibility for younger siblings than males, but there is no indication that the sex . 


difference in this variable accounts for the sex difference i in grades. 


Enipirical investigation of birth-order effects 
upon intellect is more than a century old (i.e., 
Galton, 1874). Few areas of social science re- 
search have pedigrees that go back to 1874; but 
in social science, as in life, great age is no 
guarantee of continued survival. After discus- 
sing the methodological faults of birth-order 
‘studies, Schooler (1972) virtually pronounced 
the venerable research area dead at the age of 
98. Yet, the past decade has seen more social 
science interest in birth-order effects upon in- 
tellectual ability and achievement than ever 
béfore. 

The renewed interest has been stimulated 
by analyses of large data sets and by creative 
theoretical work. The large data sets have gen- 
erally indicated that intellectual performance 


decreases with increasing family size and also , 


decreases with later bith order (e.g., Belmont 
and Marola, 1973; Breland; 1974). The 
‘theoretical work that has stimulated the 
greatest interest has been the “confluence 
model” 
1976; Markus and Zajonc, 1977; Zajonc et al., 
1979). This model postulates that the rate of a 
child’s intellectual growth is a positive function 
of the “intellectual environment” of the family 
in which the child is reared and is also pro- 
moted by opportunity for the child to “teach” 
younger siblings. 

The intervening construct of family in- 


"s Direct all correspondence to: Thomas E. Smith, 
Department of Sociology, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, SC 29208. 
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(Zajonc and Markus, 1975; Zajonc, . 


tellectial environment i is-used in ‘the TEA 


‘ence model to. explain why intellectual perfor- 


-mance is inversely related to family size and to 
ordinal position. Family intellectual environ- 
ment is defined as the average of the in- 


‘tellectual levels of all family members. Since 


an individual's intellectual level! begins low at. 
birth and increases with age, a child’s ‘in-. 
tellectual level is generally: much lower than 


‘the average for his or her parents. Therefore, - 


the larger the proportion of family members 
who are children, the lower will be the average 
intellectual level in the family. It follows that a 
child in a small family has a “richer” family 
intellectual environment than. one who has 
many siblings, and that a child who is early in 
the order of births has a “richer” environment 
during the early years than a later-born sister 
or brother. The concept of family intellectual 
environment appears to explain why a child’s 
rate of intellectual growth is inversely related. 
both to family size and ordinal position and 
why the decrement in intellectual performance 
associated with later birth becomes smaller 
with each additional step of ordinal position. 
Empirical evidence, however, generally re- 
veals ‘two troubling deviations from what 
would be predicted on the basis of family i in- 
tellectual environment alone. 

The concept: of intellectual environment. 
would lead one to predict that the only child 
would have higher rates of intellectual growth 
than other first-born children, but Belmont and 


-Marolla’s (1973) massive study found some- 


! “Intellectual level”. is not the ‘same’ as T.Q., 


. which is adjusted for age. An adult has a higher 
_ intellectual level than a child with the same I.Q. > 
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-what lower intelligence-test scores among only 
children than among first-borns with younger 
siblings. The same pattern has been found in a 
number of other studies (e.g., Breland, 1974). 

_Belmont and Marolla (1973) also found that 
last-born children deviated from the general 
pattern of diminishing decrements in in- 
tellectual. performance with increasing ordinal 
position. .Last-born children exhibited a con- 
siderably greater drop in scores, as compared 
to the prior adjacent ordinal position, than chil- 
dren in that. position showed below the next 
prior position. 2 

Zajonc and Markus (1975) speculated that 
only and last-born children deviated from the 
expected pattern because they shared a com- 
mon handicap—a “nonteaching handicap.” 

.Children with younger siblings were assumed 
to benefit, in terms of greater intellectual 
growth, from “teaching” younger sisters or 
brothers, and children without younger siblings 
were “handicapped” by their lack of opportu- 
nities to “teach” younger children. Therefore, 


only children had somewhat lower rates of in- . 


tellectual growth than first-borns with younger 
siblings, even though only children had the 
“richer? intellectual environment. And last- 
born children showed a greater drop in in- 
tellectual performance below the preceding or- 
dinal position than would be predicted on the 
basis of family intellectual environment alone. 
Zajonc et al. (1979) presented additional im- 
pressive evidence that the intellectual growth 
of children with younger siblings is stimulated 
by the ‘teaching function” which these chil- 
dren perform in relation to younger family 
members. They predicted that, after the birth 
of a second child, the overall family intellectual 
environment would give the second-born child 
an advantage over the first-born for a time, but 
that the “teaching function” performed by the 
first-born would cause him or her to resume the 
lead in rate of intellectual growth at some point 
in later childhood. Zajonc et al. (1979) found 
this predicted ‘‘crossover” pattern in the re- 


sults of a number of studies of two-child 


families and in comparisons of last-born with 
next-to-last children. The “crossover” point at 
which the older child regained the lead in the 
brain-power race was in the age range from 
nine through thirteen years—most commonly 
about the age of eleven. 

Recently, the possibility that the ‘teaching 
function” might cause sex differences’ in the 
effect of birth order upon intellectual perfor- 
mance has stimulated some interesting re- 
- search. Paulhus and Shaffer (1981) hypoth- 
esized that, where younger siblings were con- 
cerned, females would not suffer the deficits in 
intellectual development normally associated 
with larger numbers of siblings. The prediction 
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was ‘based on the assumption that females, 


-more than males, would have been given re- 


sponsibility for taking care of younger siblings 
and, thus, would have had more opportunity to 
benefit from the ‘‘teaching function.” In 
Scholastic Aptitude Test data from' entering 
freshmen at a large southeastern university, 
Paulhus and Shaffer found a significant in- 


-teraction between sex of the respondent and 


number of younger siblings. As predicted, the 
effect of number of younger siblings upon SAT 
scores was negative among males but positive 
among females. 

In intelligence-test data from a national sam- 
ple of six- through eleven-year-old children, 
Steelman and Mercy (1983) failed to replicate 
Paulhus and Shaffer’s (1981) results. Steelman 
and Mercy suggested that Paulhus and Shaf- 
fer’s findings might have resulted from the 
highly selective nature of their sample. Citing 
previous findings that the effects of family size 
and birth order upon college attendance are 
greater among females than among males 
from blue-collar families, Steelman and Mercy 
argued that females who go to a university 
might be affected by number of siblings dif- 
ferently from other females. Steelman and 
Mercy’s (1983) sample, however, was also 
selective. It did not include children older than 
11; and the findings of Zajonc et al. (1979) 
indicated that the effects of the “teaching 
function” only begin to show up at that age. 
Furthermore, the’ findings of a small earlier 
study tend to support Paulhus and Shaffer’s 
idea that females have more opportunity than 
males to benefit from the “teaching function.” 
Nuttall et al. (1976) found that the school 
grades of first-born females were significantly 
higher than those of later-born females, but 
they found no significant birth-order effect 


‘upon grades among males. They interpreted 


this pattern as resulting from females’ greater 
opportunity to benefit from ‘‘teaching” 
younger siblings. Thus far, the weight of the 
evidence suggests that, by ‘adolescence, `fe- 
males probably benefit from the ‘teaching 
function” more than males, but more research 
is.obviously ‘called for. 

The concept of the “teaching function” has 
been very. useful in constructing theoretical 
explanations of the effects of birth order upon 


_ intellectual ability and achievement, and this 


concept suggests some obvious possibilities of 
sex differences. Yet, the extensive literature 
pertaining to the “teaching function” does not 
include any direct investigation of it:? There 


2 Zajonc et al. (1979) cited several studies indicat- 
ing that children benefit intellectually from tutoring 
other children in school, but they admitted that the 
effect had not been studied i in connection with sibling 
relations. 
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has never been a direct study of the relation- 
ship between an empirical indicator of in- 
tellectual performance and an empirical indi- 


cator of the extent to which children are re- > 


sponsible for taking caré of or teaching 
.younger siblings. The present study is the ‘first 
such. research. 

The main dependent variable and indicator 
of intellectual achievement in the present re- 
search is the adolescent student’s self-report of 
his or her predominant school grades during 
the preceding. year.? Intelligence-test scores, 
which have the advantage of being stan- 
dardized measures, have most commonly con- 
stituted the dependent variable in tests of the 
confluence model. School grades have the dis- 
advantage of being affected by the whims ahd 
prejudices of teachers, but they also reflect the 

“real-world” intellectual performance that in- 
telligence tests were originally designed , to 
predict. 

The independent variables include an indi- 
cator of responsibilty for younger siblings, 
based on the adolescent respondent’s report of 
the frequency with which he or she was re- 
sponsible for taking care of a younger brother 
or sister. Availability of this variable permitted 
the first direct empirical test of the “teaching 
function” in sibling relations. ~ 


HYPOTHESES 


First, the present study tested ai that 
had been supported by the findings of Paulhus 
and Shaffer (1981). It was hypothesized that 
school grades 'would be negatively associated 
with number of older siblings. And ‘also, an 
interaction between sex and number of 
younger siblings was predicted. It was hypoth- 
esized that school grades and number of 
younger siblings would be negatively associ- 
ated among males, but positively associated’ 
among females. 

Analyses limited to pesvondents with 
younger siblings tested the hypothesis that 
school grades would be positively associated 


with responsibility for younger siblings, thus - 


testing an assumption of the confluence model 
and of Paulhus and Shaffer (1981). It was also 
hypothesized that statistically controlling re- 
sponsibility for younger siblings would reduce. 
the effect of sex upon school grades. This pre- 


3 Using self-reported grades introduces a danger 
of serious measurement error, but official school re- 
cords on the research subjects are not available: 


Later, under ‘‘Method and_Procedures;” there will: 
be discussion of the past research on correlations - 


between self- -reported and ‘actual’ grades and, of 
precautions ‘taken in the present research against 
measurement-error problems. 
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diction assumed that one reason why females 
make better grades than inales is that girls are 
given more opportunities .in the family to bene- 
fit from the “teaching function.” ` 

Finally, responsibility for younger, siblings 
was treated as the dependent variable to test 
the hypothesis that females would be higher 
than males on this variable. This final segment 
of the analysis was also regarded as an explor- 
atory investigation of other possible effects 
upon responsibility : ‘for younger siblings. 

The hypotheses were tested’ with , séveral 
potential confounding variables controlled. 
Marital disruption was controlled by selecting 
for the analyses respondents who were living 
with both of their parents. Formal education of 
the mother and the father (as indicators of 
socioeconomic status‘), plus race, sex, year in 
school, and (in the analyses limited to respon- 
dents with younger siblings) spacing of the 
“adjacent” younger sibling’ were all controlled 
statistically.. Furthermore, ‘all possible two- 
way and three-way interactions were examined 
to discover any need for partitioning , the : 
analysis. The rationales for the various control 
variables have been thoroughly discussed by 


` others—marital disruption, - race, arid socio- 


economic status by Steelman and Mercy 
(1980), sex by Paulhus and Shaffer (1981),.and 

age and spacing of the adjacent younger sib- 
ling by Zaoa et al. (1979). 


METHOD AND PROCEDURES 
The Data 


The respondents. Paper-arid-pencil question- 
naires were administered to 4,918 present and 
willing (fewer than 50 refuised) sixth, eighth, 

tenth, and twelfth, grade ‘students in nine 
selected public schools, within the Columbia, 
South Carolina, ‘and Atlanta, Georgia, met- 


_ ropolitan areas. Data were obtained from 1,920 


eighth and 1,337 tenth grade students, repre- 
senting early and middle. adolescence, and 
from 752 sixth and 909 twelfth graders, to pro- 
vide preadolescent and late-adolescent com- 
parisons. 

The nine. schools were chosen with a-view 
toward obtainitig data from roughly similar 
proportions of black and white and of middle- 
and working-class students. Of the 4,652 re- 
spondents. who indicated their race and were 
not Asian or American Indian, 41 percent were . 
black and 59 percent white, Among those who 
indicated their fathers’ formal education, 46 
percent had fathers with at least some education 


* Data on parental occupations were not available, , 
but formal education gives some indication of SES. . 

5 Information on spacing- of the “adjacent” older 
siblings was not available in the data set. 
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beyond high school. The data set has been 
described’ in several previous ‘publications 
(e.g:, Smith,’ 1981). ‘ ` 
- To control for marital disruption, only those 
Sudet who -indicated that „they, were cur- 
rently living with both parents were included i in 
the arialyses: These. 3, 432 resporidents consti- 
- tuted 70 percent of the original 4,918. ‘An ad- 
ditional 1,096 students were excluded as 
Asians or American Indians (very small-num- 


bers) or for missing data on one or more of the. 


variables. in the - multivariate analyses. € The 
remaining 2,336 respondents, who were’ in- 
‘cluded in the analyses constituted 68 pércent of 
. those who were living with both parents. ~ 

f Percentages were examined to. determine 
whether the exclusions and deletions were as- 
sociated with any of the research variables. 
The only categories of respondents whose 
rates of exclusion were substantially greater 


. than the average were blacks and sixth graders. . 


Black students constituted 41 percent of the 
original respondents, 34 percent of those living 
with both parents, and 29 percent of those in- 
_ cluded in the analyses, after listwise deletions 
of missing data. The corresponding per- 
centages of sixth graders were 15, 16, and 12. 
The variables. The primary dependent vari- 
able, school grades; was based on responses to 
the following questionnaire item: “In the past 


year, what have most of your grades been?’ 


The response alternatives Were ‘‘A’s,” “A’s 
and B’s, ” “B’s, Lad UB's and C’s, ” “Ce, Tay “C's 
and D's,” “D's,” “D's and F's,” and "apg © 
The nine response alternatives were assigned 
numerical values in reverse order, from 1 for 
“F's” through 9 for ‘‘A’s.” 

Past research has provided considerable. 
support for the validity of self-reported grades, 


but has also suggested caution. Several studies’ 


of the relationship between self-reported 
grades arid grades from official school records 
have found rather strong correlations (from ‘70 
` to .93) or corresponding percents of agreement 
(Hanna et al.; 1970; Jung and Moore, 1970; 
Trost and Copony, ‘1976; Hamilton, 1981). And 
several researchers have discovered that self- 


reported grades predict future academic per- - 


$ Gere as well as actual grades (Hanna et 
- 1970; McMorris and Ambrosino, 1973; 
nae ‘and Copony, 1976; Hogan, 1976). How- 


ever, some have found less agreement between 


sae 


` 6 Most ‘of the’ questionnaire items that elicited’ 


the data used in the present study were in the latter 


part of a lengthy questionnaire, which was not com-' 


pleted by some of the student respondents. The dif- 
ferences in the results of analyses using pairwise and 
listwise deletion criteria and the’ reasons for using 
listwise deletion of missing data will be discussed 
under “Statistical Analysis.’ aoa 
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self-repor-ed_ ‘and actual grades (e.g., 
Bimbaum, ' 1972). Furthermore, at least one 
careful investigation’ has found that response 
errors in, sef- -reports of academic performance 
are “not well behaved” (Hamilton, 1981). 
Hamilton found that response errors in šelf- 
reported grades tended toward an “upward” 
distortion end were correlated with response 
errors in reports of achievement-test, scores 
and related to background characteristics. ` 
The pos;:ibility of serious biases resulting 
from respoise errors can not be ruled out, but 
steps were taken in the. present research to 


. reduce the srobability of such problems. First, 


the questionnaire item used to elicit self- 
reports of zrades was brief and simple, and it 


a employed the language generally used by stu- 


dents in making summary statements about 
grades. Thus, problems of recall should have 
been minimized; and the measure should not 
suffer from the kind of ‘ ‘rounding off’ error 
found by Hamilton (1981) in self-reports of 
grade poin. averages and SAT scores. Second, 
listwise de-etion of missing data was employed 
in the stattical analyses to reduce the effects 
of -measurement ‘error. Bielby et al. (1977) 
found that-using listwise, rather than pairwise, 
deletion o7 missing data substantially” reduced 
the level cf measurement error in their black 
sample. They reported that a random-error 
model fitted their black data quite well when 
listwise deletion was used.. Evidence will be 
presented under “Statistical Analysis” that 
listwise. deletion also reduced measurement 
error.in tke present research. 

No direct evidence can be offered’ for the 
validity ofthe self-reports of grades used in the 
present stady,, but the pattern of responses was 
similar tothe pattern of grades one would ex- 
pect amorg public school students with enough 
literacy aad long enough attention spans to 
complete a lengthy questionnaire. The three 
responses indicating the lowest grade levels 
were infrequently checked, totaling only 100 
students. Each of the other six alternatives was 
marked ty a substantial number of respon- 
dents. Among these, the‘lowest frequency was 
217 (A's) The mode was 1,372 (B's and C’s). 
Furthermpre, some criterion validity for the 
variable can be. found in Tables 2 and 3, which 
show tha: the indicator of school grades was 
higher foc females than for males and, espe- 
cially among whites, was positively associated 
with parental education and negatively associ- 
ated witk number of older siblings. . 

- Considering the overall evidence in past re- 
search om the validity of self-reported grades, 
the preceutions.taken to reduce effects of mea- 
surement error on the results of the present 
analyses and the indirect evidence of validity, 
it was ceutiously assumed that the dependent 


+ 
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variable ranked the respondents in terms of 
their recent school grades with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy. 

The variable labeled “responsibility for 


younger siblings” was based on responses to . 


the following item: “On the average, how many 
times per week are you responsible for watch- 
ing or taking care of a younger brother or sis- 
ter?” Eight alternative responses allowed a re- 
spondent to indicate any average frequency 
from zero through seven or more times per 
week. 

Spacing of the “adjacent” younger sibling 
was based on the following item: “If you have a 
younger brother or sister; how many years are 
there between you and the younger brother or 
sister whose age is closest to yours?” Five 
alternatives allowed the respondent to indicate 
the spacing, from a year or less through five or 
more years. As the Ns in Table 4 show, the 
mode was two years. 

Maternal and paternal formal education were 
based on items which asked how far the mother 
and father went in school. Each of these items 
had the following response alternatives: “less 
than 12 years of schooling”; “graduation from 
high school”; “some college or other schooling 
beyond high school’; “graduation from col- 
lege”; “a post-graduate degree, beyond the 
first college degree”; and “I don’t know.” 
When the parent-education variables were 
used as covariates, the five educational levels 
were assigned numerical values from 1 through 
5, When these variables were treated as fac- 
tors, to test for their participation and interac- 
tion effects, the first and second levels were 
combined, and levels three through five were 
collapsed. 


Number of older siblings (NO) was the 


number of older sisters plus the number of 
older brothers. To prevent low frequencies, 
NO was divided into four categories for the 
multiple classification analyses: none; one; 
two; and three or more. Number of younger 
siblings (NY) was calculated in the same man- 
ner. 

School year, representing the respondent’s 
age status, had four categories: sixth; eighth; 
tenth; and twelfth. 


Statistical Analysis 


The hypotheses were tested in multiple 
classification analyses (Andrews et al., 1969; 
Nie et al., 1975:409-17). Multiple classification 
analysis is a form of analysis of covariance that 
expresses the dependent-variable mean within 
each separate category of each independent 
variable as a positive or negative deviation 
from the grand mean. The deviations are cal- 
culated without controls, with the other inde- 
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pendent variables controlled, and with both 
the independent variables and covariates 
controlled. The nonlinear zero-order relation- 
ship between the dependent variable and each 
independent variable is indicated by an Eta. 
Partial relationships are indicated by Betas. 
Relationships between the dependent variable 
and the covariates are represented by raw re- 
gression coefficients—Bs. 


In each of the present analyses, all possible . i 


two-way and three-way interactions between 
independent variables were tested, and the 
analysis was partitioned if a statistically sig- 
nificant interaction was discovered. The vari- 
ables used as covariatės—maternal and pater- 
nal education and, at times, adjacent younger 
sibling spacing—were treated as independent 
variables in separate analyses to discover any 
significant interactions in-which they might 
participate. ` 

In view of the large Ns in ‘the analyses, the 
.01 level was established as the criterion of 
statistical significance. The .05 and .001 levels 
are also indicated in the tables. ; 

For the purpose of comparison, the statisti- ` 
cal analyses were carried out separately using 
listwise deletion of missing data and using 
pairwise deletion. There were no differences in 
the statistical significance versus nonsignifi- 
cance of interaction effects. The only dif- 
ference in significance of main effects was that 
the statistically significant effect of sex in the 
listwise analysis for blacks was nonsignificant 
in the black pairwise analysis. Ordinarily, such 
a high degree of comparability in levels of 
statistical significance would lead a researcher 
to opt for the greater Ns available through 
pairwise deletion. In the present instance, 
however, it was decided that the listwise > 
analyses yielded the more valid results, as 
there was reason to believe that certain 
categories of respondents with missing data on 
some of the research variables showed sub- 
stantially more response error than respon-. 
dents in the same categories who had no miss- 

ing data. 

Since Bielby et al. (1977) found more re- 
sponse error among respondents with missing 
data on some of their variables than among 


. those with no missing data, respondents of the 
- same two types were compared in the present 


research. -There was no direct way to. test 
whether respondents with some missing data 
distorted their responses more than those 


without missing data, but it seemed reasonable 


to assume that respondents with missing data 
would have similar or lower grades than those’ 
who supplied data on all of the variables. This . 
idea was based on the assumption that students 
who failed to answer some of the questions’ 
would, on the average, have less reading ability - 
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Table 1. Differences in Self-Reported Grades between Respondents with Complete Data and. Those with 
Some Missing Data Who Could Be Included in Pairwise Analyses, Specified by Race 





: Black ` White 
.N Si N 

Independent `Full Part - Fal Part 
Variable Category Difference? . Data Data -Difference® Data Data 
Olde Siblings : ree - 

None 0.27 190 55S « 0.23 590 92 

One’. 0.65 164 40: 0.00 501 o M 

Two 0.64 106 33 > ~0.12' 316 65 

Three or More 0.76 210 105 0.52 - 259 87. 
Younger Siblings : , 

None 0.71 124 39 —0.18 509 ` 106 

One 0.25 ‘171, 54 0.21 529 87 

Two 0.40 i152 ' 50 0.24, 357 73 

Three or More. 0.86 223 90 0.47 271 62 
Sex of Respondent . 

Male - - 0.96 292 110 0.40 829 146 

Female > , 0.32 378 123 —0.17 837 182 
Year in School ie ca! 5 

Sixth 0.42 29 29, 0.06 240 136 

Eighth’ 0.14, 321 124 ` —0.39 555 120 

Tenth 1.05 190 44 0.40’ 536 ° 59 

Twelfth 1.23, 130 36 1.25 _ 335 13 
Total 0. 58 670 - 233 — 0.13 1666 328 





aA difference score was calculated by subtracting the mean for respondents with complete data on all of 
the research variables from the mean for Tespondents with some missing data but with enough data to be 


included in pairwise analysis. 


and shorter attention spans than those who 
responded to all of the items. Thus, if respon- 
dents with some missing data had higher self- 
reported grades than those who supplied com- 
plete data, this was taken as an indication of 
upward distortion of self-reported grades 
among those with some missing data. And ac- 
cording to the findings of Hamilton’ (1981), 
such upward distortions constitute the pre- 
dominant form of nonrandom response errors 
in self-reported grades. 

- Table 1 shows the differences between mean. 


" self-reported grades among respondents with . 


some missing data and those without any 
missing data, in the various ‘categories of. the 
_ independent variables. The difference scores 
are specified by race, as are the main statistical 
results preserited later. To conserve space, the 
actual means are not included in Table 1, but 
the means for respondents with complete ‘data 
can ‘be calculated from information in Table 2 
by adding positive deviations to and subtract- 
ing negative deviations.from grand means. 
Table 1:suggests-considerable upward dis- 
tortion of self-reported grades among black re- 


spondents with some missing data, especially ' 


among males, tenth and twelfth graders, and 
those ‘from large families. The upward distor-. 
tion for whites with some missing data appears 
to be less than for blacks, but among the whites 
also the distortion ig. concentrated among 
males, tenth and twelfth graders, and respon- 


dents from large families. In view of the indi- 
cations in Table 1 that substantial response 
error related to the independent variables 
‘existed among respondents with missing data, 
the listwise analyses will be reported under 
“Results.” This choice probably considerably 
reduced the effects of response error on the 
statistical results, although there is no assur- 
ance that all systematic response error has 
been eliminated. 


RESULTS. 


The first two hypotheses tested were those 
which had been supported by the findings of 
Paulhus and Shaffer (1981), Family size and the 
respondent’s position in the sibling group were 
represented by the same two variables used by 
Paulhus and Shaffer—number of older siblings 
(NO) and number of younger siblings (NY). As 
Paulhus and Shaffer (1981) pointed out, this 
prevents the usual problem of collinearity be- 
tween family size and birth order.” Taken to- 
gether, NO and NY. represent family size. 
NO—number of older siblings—also repre- 
sents the respondent’s ordinal position.* Obvi- 


7 In the present analyses, multicollinearity was not 
a problem. The strongest correlation between inde- 
pendent variables was less than .50. 

2 Like most measures of birth ordér, number of 
older siblings. does not differentiate only children 


t 
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Table 2. Multiple Classification of Grades, Specified by Race =i 
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: Deviations from Grand Means, by Race 


Black : White 
Independent (G.M.=6.64) (G.M.=6.60) 
Variable Category N Unadj Adj* N Unadj Adj* . 
Older Siblings . : 
None 190 0.16 0.13 590 0.17 0.19 
‘ One 164 —0.08 —0.12 501 0.11 0.11. 
‘Two 106 —0.02 —0.05 316 —0.14 —0.22 
Three or More 210. -0.07 - —0.00 259 —0.42 —0.36 
Eta and Beta? 07 .O7 14 .14*** 
Younger Siblings , 
None ‘124 0.06 0.10 509 0.03 0.08 
One 170 0.15 0.07 ; 529 0.03 0.02 ` 
Two 152 0.03 —0.01 ' 357 0.02 ~0.03 
Three or More 223 —0.17 —0.10 + 271 —0.15 -0.14 
Eta and Beta? .09 06 .04 .05* 
Sex of Respondent 2 > : 
Male 292 —0.24 — 0.27 , 829 0.31 ` —0.31 
Female 378 0.18 0.20 837 0.31 0.30 
Eta and Beta> AS .17*4* 21 .20"** 
Year in School i 
- Sixth 29 0.12 0.08 240 0.38 0:38 
` Eighth 321 0.23 0.23 555 0.03 -0.05 
Tenth 190 —0.42 —0.43 536 —0.27 —.025 
Twelfth 130 0.02 0.03 335 0.10 0.05 
Eta and Beta” 19 20" 2 14 14844 
Paternal Education? ‘ - H .065 - 2344+ 
Maternal Education® .091 .1224** 
N and R? 670 .088** ' 1666 „1577+ 


a The adjusted deviations are adjusted for all of the other independent variables and the covariates. 
Deviations adjusted only for the other independent variables are not included, as they did not differ : 
substantially from those adjusted for both independent variables and covariates. 

> Eta, in the column for unadjusted deviations, represents the nonlinear zero-order relationship between 


the independent and dependent variables. The Beta, in the column for adjusted deviations, represents the 
partial relationship, with the other independent variables and the covariates controlled. It is analogous toa 
partial regression coefficient without directional sign. 


€ Paternal and maternal education are the covariates, and thg statistics given for them are raw regression 


coefficients. 
* p< .05. 
** p< 01. 
*** p < .001. 


ously, NO equals ordinal position minus 1. In 
addition to solving the collinearity problem, 
separating younger from older siblings also has 
the advantage of providing a variable, NY, 
which is especially relevant to investigation of 
the “teaching function.” - 

In the multiple classification analysis to test 
Paulhus and Shaffer’s (1981) hypotheses; the 
interaction between sex and NY was far from 


from other first-boms. A se analysis (results 
not shown in the tables) was carried out to examine 
this distinction. With all of the other variables con- 
trolled, only children had a mean on the school- 
grades variable of 6.64, and other first-born childrén 
had a mean of 6.72. Thus, the present data follow the 
‘usual pattern of only children being slightly lower 
than other first-borns on measures of intellectual 
ability and achievement. 


being statistically significant. (F(3,2335) 
=0.072, p = :975). It still seemed possible that 


-the predicted interaction between sex and 


number of younger siblings might be found 
among the older respondents (those most 
similar in age to Paulhus and Shaffer s sample), 
but the three-way interaction among sex, NY,. 
and year in school was nonsignificant 
(F(9,2335) = 0.991, p = .445). (This three-way 
interaction also fell far short of significance in 
both racial groups when the analysis was par- 
titioned.) When the test for interaction be- 
tween sex and NY was limited to the twelfth 
graders (almost as old as Paulhus and Shaffer’s 
entering university freshmen); the result was 
still distinctly nonsignificant (F(3,464) = 0.615, 

.605). (This test also fell far short of ` 
significance in both of the separate racial 
groups.) Obviously, the hypothesis that sex 
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would interact with number of younger siblings 
in affecting school grades was not supported. 
The present findings, therefore, indicate that 
Steelman and Mercy (1983) were correct in 
suggesting that the interaction between sex and 
NY ‘found: by Paulhus and Shaffer (1981) re- 
sulted from the selective nature of their 
university-student sample. 


Two interaction effects upon school grades 


were statistically significant. Race interacted 
with both number of older siblings (F(3,2335) = 
5.879, p < .001) and paternal education 
(F(1,2335) = 7.980, p < .01). Since multiple 
classification analysis tables-cannot be inter- 
-preted adequately. when strong interactions are 
` present (Nie et al., 1975) and since examining 
the race differences was important to theoreti- 


cal understanding, separate analyses were car- ` 


ried out for black and white respondents. 
The results of the separate analyses, shown 
in Table 2, reveal that the hypothesis of a 
negative relationship between grades and 
number of older siblings (NO) was supported 
for whites (p < .001), but not for blacks. The 
Etas and Betas in the table, of course, are 
without directional signs, but examination of 
the deviations from ‘the white grand mean 
within the various categories of NO clearly 
reveals a negative relationship. Grades de- 
crease with each increase in NO. The lack of 
significant relationship between grades and 
number of older siblings among the black re- 
spondents suggests that family size dnd ‘birth 


order have less effect upon intellectual growth ` 


among blacks than among-whites. 
It is also possible, of course, that the race 


differences shown in Table 2—and later in ' 


Table 3—resulted from black-white differences 
in measurement error. It was pointed out in the 
preceding section that the use of listwise dele- 


tion of missing data probably reduced the ef- - 
fect of race differences in measurement error 


‘upon the present analyses, but there is no 
guarantee that the listwise ‘results are unaf- 
fected by black-white differences in response 
errors in self-reported grades. However, it was 
possible to test for race.differences in response 
errors on some other variables within a sub- 
sample of the’ ‘eighth-grade respondents. For 
other purposes, interview data had been col- 
lected from‘ parents of students included in 

black and white subsamples of the eighth-grade 
respondents. Sincethe subsainples were drawn 
from students who’ were living with both par- 
ents and had virtually complete questionnaires, 
their members are equivalent to the eighth 
graders included in the listwise analyses. For 
38 black and 81 white students in the subsam- 
ple, it was' possible to test for correlation be- 
tween students’ and fathers’ reports of the fa- 
ther’s education (r = .834 for blacks and-.835 
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for whites) and the number of children in the 
family (r = .919 for blacks and .816 for whites). 

For 55 blacks and 92. whites, it was possible to 
correlate students’ and mothers’ reports of the 
mother’s education (r.= .661 for blacks and 
.670 for whites) and the number of children in 
the family (r = .890 for blacks and .812 for 
whites). In these analyses, there also were no 
substantial race differences in frequencies of 
large errors or in the relationships between 
errors.and the variables being measured. On 
these Variables, at least, the black respondents 
with two parents and with completed question- 
naires appear to have no more response error 


than equivalent whites. 


The other variable which interacted with 
race, paternal education, has a highly signifi- 
cant positive effect upon school grades among 
whites (p < ..001), but the effect is nonsignifi- 
cant among blacks., The reason may lie in the 
fact that formal education was not as econom- 
ically valuable to blacks as to whites (Feather- 
man and Hauser, 1978) at the time when the 
respondents’, fathers were establishing them- 
selves in occupations. This explanation, of 
course, assumes that grades are related to pat- 
ernal education largely because education af- 
fects economic Class. This idea fits the fact that 
the grades of white respondents are affected 
more strongly by paternal than by maternal 
‘education. . 

.Both sex of the respondent and year in 
school have highly significant (p’s are less than 

.001) effects upon grades in both racial groups, 
and the patterns followed by the relationships 
are similar for blacks and whites. Females of 
both races have higher grades than males, and 
tenth graders of both races have lower grades 
than sixth, eighth and twelfth graders. The rea- 
son for the latter pattern may be that grading is 
generally “harder” in high school than in the 
earlier years of school and that many of the less 
adequate students: drop out of school before 
the twelfth grade. 

Number of younger siblings does not have a 
statistically significant effect upon ‘grades in 
either racial group. This justifies and shows the 


‘importance of Paulhus and Shaffer’s (1981) 
_ innovation—separating number of older ‘and 


number of younger siblings. 

In the second major stage’ of the data 
analysis, respondents who had no younger 
siblings were deleted and two new variables 
were included—responsibility for younger 
siblings and spacing of the “adjacent” younger 
sibling.. The interaction between race and pat- 
ernal education continued to be statistically 
significant-in this analysis, but the interaction 
of race with number of older siblings (NO) 
became nonsignificant (F(3,1616) = 2.404, p = 
.066). Furthermore, Table 3 shows that the re- 
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Table 3. Multiple. Classification of rades; Limited to Respondents with Younger Siblings, Specified by 
Race . f 
$ Deviations ‘from Grand Means, by Race 
; Black f White ` 
Independent : (G.M.=6.64) - (G.M.=6.60) 
Variable Category N Unadj Adj" N: Unadj Adj* 
Responsibility for Siblings i 
None 2 0.15 “0.18 405 —0.25 ~0.25 
1—4 times per week 167 —0.05 0.00 504 0.25 0.22 
5-6 times per week 43 0.08 —0.08 82- —0.06 —0.05 + 
7 or more times 96 —0.27 —0.36 112 —0.18 —0.07 
Eta and Beta® . 11 .14** 16 .14*** 
Older Siblings . . 
None Ž 167 0.20 0.20 485 0.19 0.18 
, One 119 —0.10 —0.12 314 0.07 0.06 | 
Two TT 0.00 —0.05 172 —0.25 —0.28 
Three or More 151° —0.14 —0.10 132 . —0.54 —0.43 
Eta and Beta® 10 .10* .17 ` 15444 
Younger Siblings 
One 164 0.14 0.02 507 0.05 0.14 
Two 144 - 0.04 —0.00 340 0.03 -0.4 
Three or More 206 —0.14 —0.02 256 —0.15 —0.22 
Eta and Beta’ l .09 - .02 f .06 10**. 
Sex of Respondent Eo ; s 3 
Male ` 213 —0.24 —0.28 544 —0.34 —0.32 
Female 301 0.17 0.20 559 0.33 0.31 
Eta and Beta? — 14 Tee 22 .214** 
Year in School 
Sixth 23 0.19 0.09 147 0.25- 0.18 
Eighth 235 0.26 0.29 365 0.08 0.07 
Tenth 148 —0.45 —0.48 359 —0.22 —0.19 
Twelfth 108 0.01 0.01 232 0.06 0.06 
Eta and Beta‘® 21 234+ i Al .09** 
Younger Sib Spacing4 ` .007 ` —.052. 
Paternal Education? 050 .242"** 
Maternal Education? : ..107 .097*: 
N and R? 514 .116*** 1103 .182*** 


i 











a The adjusted deviations are adjusted for all of the other independent variables and the ‘covariates. 
Deviations adjusted only for the independent variables are not included, as they were not. substantially 


different from these. 


> Some adjacent categories of responsibility for younger siblings were collapsed to reduce the number of 
categories, so that this variable could be used as an independent variable in the multiple classification: 
analysis. Examination of the means within the original categories showed that the patterns of the relationships 
within the two racial groups were not essentially changed by the collapsing of categories. Furthermore, 


different patterns of collapsing did not significantly reduce or increase the effects of this variable. 

'¢ The Etas and Betas are explained in footnote b in Table 1. - ` 

4 Spacing of the “adjacent” younger sibling and maternal and paternal education were treated as 
covariates. The statistics shown for them are raw regression coefficients. 


*p< .05. 
**# p< OL. 
+*+ p < .001. 


lationship between grades and NO among 
black respondents with younger siblings (p < 

05) approaches the rigorous criterion of statis- 
tical significance. This fact, plus the lack of a 
significant interaction between race and NO in 
this stage of the analysis, indicates that, among 
adolescents who have younger siblings, there 
is no substantial black-white difference in the 
effect of number of older siblings upon grades. 
Thus, the race difference discovered earlier 
appears to occur largely among last-born chil- 


‘dren. (The possibility that the two new’ vari- 
ables introduced into this stage of the analysis 
might have reduced the interaction between 
race and NO was also considered, but a com- 
parison of adjusted with unadjusted statistics in 
Table 3 lends no support to this interpretation.) 
Other than the relationship between grades 
and NO among blacks, the relationships found 
in the first stage of the analysis and shown in 
Table 2 remained essentially unchanged in this 
second stage, as can be seen in Table 3. 


SCHOOL GRADES AND YOUNGER SIBLINGS 


Responsibility for Younger Siblings 


The relationship between grades and responsi- 


bility for younger siblings. One new statisti- - 


cally significant interaction emerged in this 
second stage of the analysis. Race interacted 
with responsibility for younger siblings 
(F(3,1616) = 3.783, p < .01). The difference 
between the black and white'respondents that 
caused this interaction can be explored in the 
separate ‘analyses for the. two racial groups 
shown in Table 3. 

Responsibility for younger siblings has 
Statistically significant effects upon grades 
among both blacks (p < .01) and whites (p < 
.001). Nevertheless, the relationship does ‘not 
fit. the hypothesized positive linear pattern in 

_either race category. Among the black respon- 
dents, grades and responsibilty for younger 
siblings are negatively related. The deviations 
from the black grand mean show that average 
grades are highest when there is no responsi- 
bility for younger siblings and decline with 
each increase in reported frequency of respon- 
sibility. Among the whites, by contrast, the 
deviations from the grand mean reveal a dis- 
tinctly curvilinear relationship. Average 
grades are lowest among those with no respon- 
sibility for younger siblings and highest among 
those with a moderate frequency of responsi- 
bility (one to four times per week), but grades 
are somewhat below the overall white average 

, among students who report being responsible 
for a younger sibling five or more times per 
week. With the “teaching function” in sibling. 
relations, as with other beneficial behaviors 
and substances, it is apparently possible to 

“have “too much of a good thing.” If a child is 
exploited, or feels exploited, to relieve parents- 
‘of their responsibilities, the child’s grades may 
suffer. 

The negative relationship between grades 
and responsibility for younger siblings among 
blacks is more difficult to account for. Perhaps 
being “responsible for a younger sister or bro- 
ther” is defined differently in the black sub- 
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turned out to be the specifying variable of 
greatest interest, but there are still sex-related 
hypotheses to be discussed. It was hypoth- 
esized that controlling responsibility for 
younger siblings would.reduce the sex dif- 
ference in grades. Both Tables 2 and 3 show 
that the females’ grades are higher than those 
of the males; but comparison of the adjusted 
with the unadjusted statistics in Table 3 shows 
that the sex difference in grades is not reduced 


. by controling responsibility for younger sib- 


lings, plus all of the other independent variables 
and covariates. 

Antecedents of responsibility for younger 
siblings. Ia the third and final stage of the data 
analysis, responsibility for younger siblings 
was treated as the dependent variable, and all 
of the other research variables, with the ex- 
ception of grades, were treated as independent 
variables or covariates. The objectives were to 
test the hypothesis that females would have 
greater responsibility for younger siblings than 
males and to explore possibilities of other an- 
tecedents of responsibility. 

When interactions were tested, two statisti- 
cally significant ones were found. Number of 
younger siblings interacted both with spacing 
of the “adjacent” younger sibling (F(8,1643) = 
5.884, p. < .001) and with sex (F(2,1643) = 
4.576, p < .01). Accordingly, separate analyses 
were carried out for respondents with one, 
two, and three or more younger siblings. Since 
there were no substantial differences between 
the latter two analyses, they were combined. 
Results of the multiple classification analyses 
for respondents with one younger sibling and 
for those with two or more can be seen in Table 
4, si 
The deviations from the grand mean in each 
of the two analyses show that females reported 
_more frequent responsibilty for younger sibl- 
ings than males. The sex-difference hypothesis 
is supported among respondents with one 
younger sibling (p < .01) and among those with 
two or more (p < .001). The statistically sig- 
nificant interaction between sex and number of 


culture, in which case the present indicator of younger siblings, mentioned earlier, resulted 
responsibility for younger siblings may not be .from the fact that the sex effect was greater 
valid for blacks. Or perhaps related elements of among respondents with two or more siblings 
the black subculture create countervailing than among those with only one younger sister 
. forces associated with responsibility for or brother. Thus, females with more than one 
younger siblings which more than offset its younger sibling were especially likely to be 
beneficial effect upon intellectual’ growth. given substantial responsibility. By- adding 
These possibilities must be explored in future their positive deviation to the grand mean, one 
research. But, of course, race differences in can see that these females averaged being re- 


measurement.error on self-reported grades are 
still possible, in spite of all the precautions that 
have been taken. Future research should try to 
include ‘‘actual’’ grades and Tesults of stan- 
dardized tests. 

Surprisingly, race, rather than sex, ‘has 


sponsible for a younger sibling 3.08 times per 
week, compared to a mean of 2.17 for all re- 
spondents with younger siblings. 

Several interesting nonhypothesized effects 
upon responsibility for younger siblings can 
also be seen in Table 4. There are statistically 
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Table 4. Multiple Classification of Responsibility for Younger Siblings,* Specified by Number of Younger 
Siblings 


- Deviations from Grand: Means, by NY 














1 Younger ` ‘ 2 or More 
idesi (G.M.=1.50) (G.M.=2.64) 
Variable Category -N Unadj Adj? N Unadj —Adj@ 
Race of Respondent . : f 
Black 164 0.09 0.0% 360 0.20 0.22 
White Si4 —0.03-. . —0.01 606 —0.12 —0.13 ` 
Eta and Beta® .02 .01 .06 .07* 
Sex of Respondent i . : 
Male 329 © 0.21" —0.20 » 446 -0.51 —0.51 
Female 349 0.20 0.19 520 0.44 0.43 . 
Eta and Beta? l ; .09 09 .19 194% 
Younger Sib Spacing Bee Pas i 
1 Year (or Less) 81 —1.14 —1.20 207 —0.27 —0.33- 
“2 Years - ; 159 —0.91 —0.88 317 —0.25 —0.20 ' 
3 Years 120 —0.13 —0.10 172 0.22 0.28 
4 Years 9% —0.20 —0.25 ' 97 0.58 0.55 
5 or More Years 227 1.19 1.20 173 0.24 0.18 
Eta and Beta‘ 43 A3eee 12. .12** 
Year in School , : 
Sixth ` 92 0.28 0.22 84 0.11 0.32 
Eighth 254 0.19 0.25 , 352 0.18 0.14 
Tenth ` 191 0.09 0.12 . 325 0.06 0.12 
Twelfth 141 —0.66 -0.75 205 —0.44 —0,56 
Eta and Beta‘ ; 16 - 18% .09 12"* 
Older Siblings i “aS 
None 222 0.06 » 0.02 438 0.22 0.33 
One 191 0.17 - 0.05 251 —0.01 —0.01 
Two 134 —0.02 —0.06 118 —0.30 —0.38 
Three or More . 131 —0.34 —0.05 159 ~0.39 —0.61 - 
Eta and Beta® : 08 02 i 10 14s 
Paternal Education* —.183** ~ .185* 
Maternal Education? `- .286*** ~.040 , 
N and R? 678 241%** 966 .086** 





a The eight categories of responsibility for younger siblings are left separate in this analysis, in which 
responsibility for younger siblings is the dependent variable. - 

b The adjusted deviations are adjusted for all of the other independent variables and the covariates. 
Deviations adjusted only for independent variables are not included, as they were not substantially different 


from these. 


° The Etas and Betas are explained i in footnote b in Table 1. : 
a Maternal and paternal education are the covariates, and the statistics provided for them are raw 


regression coefficients. 
* p< .05. 
** p< 0l. 
*** p< 00l. 


significant effects in both analyses for year in 
school and for spacing of the ‘adjacent” 
younger sibling. With respect to year in school, 
twelfth graders reported much less responsi- 
bility for younger siblings than those in earlier 
grades. (Perhaps twelfth graders become too 
involved in extra family activities to take care 
of younger siblings, or perhaps their younger 
sisters and brothers have generally reached an 
age at which little care is needed.) Younger 
sibling spacing positively affects responsibility 


for younger siblings in both analytic groups, ` 


but much more strongly among respondents 
with only one than among those with two or 


y 


more younger siblings. The general pattern of 
the deviations indicates that the main reason 
for the strong interaction between number of 
younger siblings and spacing is that adoles- : 
cents who had only one younger sibling, two 
years or less their junior, were given very little 
responsibility for that younger sister or bro- 
ther. Among those with more than one, spacing 
of the “adjacent” younger sibling was less im- 
portant, as there were even younger ones to 
take care of. 5 
‘The specifying variable in Table 4, number 


- of younger siblings, also had a highly signifi- 


cant positive effect upon responsibility for 


SCHOOL GRADES AND YOUNGER SIBLINGS 


younger siblings in the original combined 


analysis: (p < .001).. The mean frequency of’ 


responsibility was 1.50 for respondents with 
one younger sibling, 2.32 for those with two, 
and 2.98 for those with three or more. (Having 
more younger siblings appears to involve more 
responsibility for them.) Number of older sib- 


lings has a highly significant (p < .001) negative 


effect upon responsibility for younger siblings 
among respondents with two or more, but no 
effect among those with only one younger 
sibling. As one might expect, early-born chil- 
dren in large families seem to have extensive 
responsibility for younger sisters and brothers. 
However, the lack of a statistically significant 
interaction between number of older and 
number of younger siblings in‘ the original 


. analysis’ demands that this conclusion be re- 


ed as tentative. 

Paternal education tends to have a negative 
effect upon responsibility for younger siblings. 
(The higher socioeconomic status associated 
with higher paternal education may reduce the 
necessity for having children take care of 


younger children.) Maternal education, how- 


ever, has a highly significant (p < .001) positive 
effect among those respondents with only one 
younger sibling. Perhaps educated mothers of 
small families are especially likely to, assign 
responsibilty for a -younger child to an older 
one. Here again, however, the conclusion must 


be regarded as tentative, in view of the absence `’ 


of a statistically significant interaction between 
maternal education and number of younger 


siblings. 


DISCUSSION | 
The unanticipated race differences are clearly 


among the more important findings of the pres- 


ent study. Contrary to one of the basic tenets 
of the confluence model, responsibility for 
younger siblings appears to affect the grades of 
black adolescents negatively. Furthermore, the 
strong negative relationship between grades 
and number of older siblings found among 
whites seems to be absent among blacks, espe- 
. cially those who are last-born children. Gener- 
ally (although the possibility of effects from 
race differences in measurement error cannot 
entirely be ruled out), the findings suggest that 
subcultural differences make the confluence 
model less useful in accounting for the -in- 
tellectual achievements of blacks than. of 
whites. Much of the past-research has failed to 
test for race differences. Future research inthe 
United States on the effects of family size and 
birth order upon any indicator of intellectual 
ability or achievement ought to control race 
and, if possible, examine any differences be- 


\ 
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tween blacks and whites: If race-differences of 
the kinds found in the present study also 
emerge in other research, sérious efforts to 
explain them will be in order. 

‘While unanticipated race differences were 
found in the present study, most of the expected 
sex differences were not. Females did report 
higher grades and considerably more responsi- 
bility for younger siblings than males, but the 
findings did not indicate that greater responsi- 
bility for younger siblings was the reason for 
the females’ higher grades. Sex did not interact 
with number of younger siblings in affecting 
grades, and controlling responsibility for 
younger siblings did not reduce the sex dif- 
ference in grades. The reason why responsibil- 
ity for younger siblings is not an. intervening 
linking mechanism between sex and school 
grades can be found in the fact that the re- 
lationship between grades and responsibility 
for younger siblings does not follow the simple 
positive linear pattern that was expected. 
The relationship is clearly curvilinear among 
the white and negative among the black re- 
spondents. Obviously, then, their gréater re- 
sponsibility for younger siblings actually 
tended to reduce the grade superiority of the 
black females and of those white females with 
responsibility for younger siblings five or more 
times per week. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of the 
present study was the indication that responsi- 
bility for younger siblings does, not necessarily 
have a direct linear effect upon intellectual 


. growth and achievement. Even when the 


negative relationship among the black respon- 
dents is not considered, high levels of réspon- 


' sibility for younger siblings (levels reported by 
` more than 17 percent of the white respondents) 


appear to reduce, not increase, school grades. 
The reason may be that adolescents who are 
given heavy responsibility for younger siblings 


‘feel exploited and become resentful, or merely 


that such responsibilities drain some time and 
energy away from school work.’ Future re- 
search may discover which answer is the more 
correct. 

The advantages of direct empirical investi- 
gation have again been demonstrated in the 


‘present study. The brilliant theoretical work of 


Zajonc and his associates. pointed out the over- 
all. role of the “teaching function”: in in- 
tellectual growth. But so long as early-born 
children’s extent of responsibility for younger 
siblings remained an unmeasured hypothetical 
construct, the nuances of that role were néces- 
sarily obscure..The present study has begun 
the job of penetrating that obscurity, and con- 
tinued empirical-research will undoubtedly re- 


_ veal still-finer nuances in the future. E 


t 
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The specific deterrence doctrine and labeling theory predict opposite effects of 
punishment on individual rates of deviance. The limited cross-sectional evidence 
available on the question is inconsistent, and experimental evidence has been 
lacking. The Police Foundation and the Minneapolis Police Department tested these 
hypotheses in a field experiment on domestic violence. Three police responses to 
simple assault were randomly assigned to legally eligible suspects: an arrest; 
“advice” (including, in some cases, infornial mediation); and an order to the suspect 
to leave for eight hours. The behavior of the suspect was tracked for'six months after 
the police intervention, with both official data and victim reports. The official 
recidivism measures show that the arrested suspects manifested significantly less 
subsequent violence than those who were ordered to leave. The victim report data 
show that the arrested subjects manifested significantly less subsequent violence 
than those who were advised. The findings falsify a deviance amplification model of 
labeling theory beyond initial labeling, and fail to falsify the specific deterrence 
prediction for a group of offenders with a high percentage of prior histories of both 
‘ domestic violence and other kinds of crime. , 


r 


Sociologists since Durkheim ([1893] 
` 1972:126) have speculated about how the 
punishment of individuals affects their behav- 
ior. Two bodies of literature, specific deter- 
rence and labeling, have developed competing 


predictions (Thorsell and Klemke, 1972). 


Durkheim; for example, implicitly assumed 
with Bentham that the pains of punishment 
deter people from repeating the crimes for 


which they are punished, especially when - 


punishment is certain, swift and severe. More 
recent work has fostered the ironic view that 
punishment often makes individuals more 
likely to commit crimes because of altered in- 
teractional structures, foreclosed legal oppor- 
tunities and secondary deviance (Lemert, 
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1951, 1967; Schwartz and Skolnick, 1962; 
Becker, 1963). 

Neither prediction can muster consistent 
empirical support. The few studies that allege 
effects generally employ weak designs in which 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to control 
plausibly for all important factors confounded 
with criminal justice sanctions. and the rule- 
breakihg behavior that may follow. Thus, some 
claim to show that punishment deters individu- 
als punished (Clarke, 1966; F.B.I., 1967:34--44; 
Cohen and Stark, 1974:30; ‘Kraut, 1976; Mur- 
ray and Cox, 1979; McCord, 1983), while 
others claim to show that punishment increases 
their deviance (Gold and -Williams, 1969; 
Shoham, 1974; Farrington, 1977; Kiemke, 
1978). Yet all of these studies suffer either 
methodological or conceptual flaws as tests of 
the effects of punishment (Zimring and Haw- 
kins, 1973; Gibbs, 1975; Hirschi, 1975; Tittle, 
1975), especially the confounding of incarcera- 
tion with attempts to rehabilitate and the fre- 
quent failure to differentiate effects for dif- 
ferent types of offenders and offenses (Lem- 
pert, 1981-1982). 

Perhaps the strongest evidence to date 
comes from a randomized experiment con- 
ducted by Lincoln et al. (unpubl.). The ex- 
periment randomly ‘assigned juveniles, who 
had already been apprehended, to four dif- 
ferent treatments ranked in their formality: re- 
lease; two types of diversion; and formal 
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charging. The more formal and official the pro- 
cessing, the more frequent the repeat crimi- 
nality over a two-year follow-up period. This 
study supports labeling theory for arrested ju- 
veniles, although it' cannot isolate the labeling 
or deterrent effects of arrest per se. 

In all likelihood, of course, punishment has 
not one effect, but many, varying across types 
of people and situations (Chambliss, 1967; An- 
denaes, 1971}. As Lempert (1981- 1982: 523) 
argues, “it is only by attending to a range of 
such offenses that we will be able to develop a 
‘general theory of deterrence.” The variables 
affecting the -deterrability of juvenile delin- 
quency, white-collar crime, armed robbery and 
domestic violence may be quite different. 
Careful accumulation of findings from different 
settings will help us differentiate the variables 
which are crime- or situation-specific and those 
which. apply across settings. 

‘In this spirit, we report here a study of the 
impact of punishment in a particular setting, 
for a particular offense, and for particular 
kinds of individuals. Over an eighteen-month 
period, police in Minneapolis applied one of 
three intervention strategies in incidents of 
misdemeanor domestic assault: arrest; order- 
ing the offender from ‘the premises; or some 
form of advice which could include mediation. 
The three interventions were assigned ran- 
domly to households, and a critical outcome 
was the rate of repeat incidents. The relative 
éffect of arrest should hold special interest for 
the specific deterrence—labeling controversy. 


POLICING DOMESTIC ASSAULTS 


Police have been typically reluctant to make 
arrests for domestic violence (Berk ‘and 
Loseke, 1981), as well as for a wide range of 
other kinds of offenses, unless victims demand 
an arrest, the suspect insults the officer, or 
other factors are present (Sherman, 1980). Par- 
nas’s (1972) qualitative observations of the 
Chicago police found four categories of police 
action in these’ situations: negotiating or 
otherwise “talking out’ the dispute; threaten- 
ing the disputants and then leaving; asking one 
of the parties to leave the premises; or (very 
rarely) making an arrest. 

Similar patterns are found i many other 
cities. Surveys of battered women who tried to 
have their domestic assailants arrested report 
that arrest occurred in 10 percent (Roy, 
' 1977:35) or 3 percent (see Langley and Levy, 
1977:219) of the cases. Surveys of police agen- 
cies in Ilinois (Illinois Law Enforcement 
Commission, 1978) and New York (Office of 
the Minority Leader, 1978) found explicit 
policies against arrest in the majority of the 
agencies surveyed. Despite the fact that vio- 
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lence is reported to be present in one-third 
(Bard and Zacker, 1974) to two-thirds (Black, 
1980) of all domestic disturbances police re- - 
spond to, police department data show arrests 
in only 5 percent of those disturbances in Oak- 
land (Hart, n.d., cited in Meyer and Lorimer, 
1977:21), 6 percent of those disturbances in a 
Colorado city (Patrick et äl., n.d., cited in 
Meyer and Lorimer, 1977:21) and 6 percent in 
Los Angeles County (Emerson, 1979). 

‘The best available evidence on the frequency 
of arrest is the observations from the Black and 
Reiss study of Boston, Washington and 
Chicago police in 1966 (Black, 1980:182). | 
Police responding to disputes in those cities 
‘made arrests in 27 percent of violent felonies 
and 17 percent of the violent misdemeanors. 
Among married couples (Black, 1980:158), 
they made arrests in 26 percent of the cases, 
but tried to remove one of the parties in 38 
percent of the cases. 

An apparent preference of many police for 


‘separating the parties rather than arresting the 


offender has been attacked from two directions 
over the last fifteen years. The original critique 
came from clinical psychologists, who agréed 
that police should rarely make arrests (Potter, 
1978:46; Fagin, 1978:123-24) in domestic as- 
sault cases, and argued that police should 
mediate the disputes responsible for the vio- 


-lence. A highly publicized demonstration proj- 


ect teaching police special counseling skills for 
family crisis intervention (Bard, 1970) failed to 
show a reduction in violence, but was inter- . 
preted as a success nonetheless. By 1977, a 
national survey of police agencies with 100 or- 
more officers found that over 70 percent re- ` 
ported, a family crisis intervention training pro- 
gram in operatio: While it is not clear whether 
these programs reduced separation and in- 
cteased mediation, a decline in arrests was 
noted for some (Wylie et al., 1976). Indeed, 
many sought explicitly to reduce the number of 
arrests (University of Rochester, 1974; Ket- 
terman and Kravitz, 1978). z 

By the mid-1970s, police practices were . 
criticized from the opposite direction by 
feminist groups. Just as psychologists suc- 
ceeded in having many police agencies respond 
to domestic violence as “half social work and 
half police work,” feminists began to argue that 
police put “too much emphasis on the social 
work aspect and not enough on the ‘criminal’ 
(Langley and Levy, 1977:218). Widely pub- 
licized. lawsuits in New York and Oakland 
sought to compel police to make arrests in 
every case of domestic assault, and state 
legislatures were lobbied successfully to re-. 
duce the evidentiary requirements needed -for 
police to make arrests for misdemeanor 
domestic assaults. Some legislatures are now 
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considering statutes requiring police to make 
arrests in these cases. ` 

The feminist critique was bolstered by a 

study (Police Foundation, 1976) showing that 


for 85 percent of a sample of spousal 


homicides, police had intervened at least once 
in the preceding .two years. For 54 percent’ of 


the homicides, police had intervened five or .. 


more times. But it was impossible to determine 
from the cross-sectional data whether making 
more or fewer arrests would have reduced the 
homicide rate. 

In sum, police officers confronting 2 domes- 
tic assault suspect face at least three conflicting 
options, urged on them by different groups 


with different theories. The officers’ colleagues .. 


might recommend forced separation as a 
means of achieving short-term peace. Alter- 
natively, the officers’ trainers might recom- 
mend mediation as a means of getting to the 


K underlying cause of the “dispute” (in which 


both parties are implicitly assumed to be at 
fault). Finally, the local women’s organizations 
may recommend that the officer protect the 
victim (whose ‘‘fault,” if any, is legally irréle- 
vant) and enforce the law to deter such acts in 
the future. 


RESEARCH DESIGN ‘ 


In response to these conflicting recom- - 


mendations, the Police Foundation and the 
Minneapolis Police Department agreed to con- 
duct a randomized experiment. The design 
called for random assignment of arrest, sep- 
aration, and some form of advice which could 
include mediation at the officer’s discretion. In 
addition, there was to-be a six-month follow-up 
period to measure the frequency and serious- 
. ness of domestic violence after each police in- 
tervention. ‘The advantages of randomized ex-. 
periments are well known and need not be-re- 


viewed here (see, e.g:, Cook and Campbell, . 


1979). 


The design only applied to simple (mis- . 


demeanor) domestic assaults, where. both the 
suspect and the victim were present when the 
police arrived. Thus, the experiment included 
only those cases in which police were empow- 


ered (but not required) to make arrests under’ 
a recently liberalized Minnesota state law: the, 


police officer must have probable cause to be- 
lieve that a cohabitant or spouse had assaulted 
the victim within the last four hours (but police 
need not have witnessed the assault). Cases of 
life-threatening or severe injury, usually. 
labeled as‘a felony (aggravated assault), were 
excluded from the design for ethical reasons. 

The design called for each officer to carry a 
pad of report forms, color coded for the three 
different police actions. Each time the officers 
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encountered a situation that ‘fit ‘the exper- 
iment’s criteria, they were ‘to take whatever 
action was indicated by the report form on the 
top of the pad. We numbered the forms and 
arranged them in random order for each of- 
ficer.-The integrity of the random assignment 
was to be monitored by research staff observ- 
ers riding on patrol for a sample of evenings. 

-After police action was taken, the officer 
was to fill out a brief report and give it to the 


Tesearch staff for follow-up. As a further check 


on the randomization process, the staff logged 
in the reports in the order in which they were 
received and’ made sure that the sequence cor- 
responded to the original assignment of treat- 
ments.. . 

Anticipating something of the victims’ back- 
ground, a predominantly minority, female re- 
search staff was employed to contact the vic- 
tims for a detailed face-to-face interview, to be 
followed by telephone follow-up interviews 
every two weeks for 24 weeks. The interviews 
were designed primarily to measure the. fre- 
quency and seriousness of victimizations caused 
by the suspect after the police. intervention. ! 
The research staff also collected criminal jus- 
tice reports that mentioned the suspect's 
name during the six-month follow-up period. 


CONDUCT OF THE EXPERIMENT 


As is common in ‘field experiments, im- 
plementation of the, research design entailed 
some slippage from the original plan. In order 
to gather data as quickly as possible, the ex- 
periment was- originally located in the two 
Minneapolis precincts with the highest density 
of domestic violence crime reports and arrests. 
The 34 officers assigned to those areas were 
‘invited to a -day planning meeting and 
asked to participate in the study for one year. 
Alf but one agreed. The conference also pro- 
duced a draft order. for the chief’s signature 
specifying the rules,of the experiment. These 
rules created several new situations to be ex- 
cluded from the experiment, such as if a sus- 
pect attempted to assault police officers, a vic- 
tim persistently demanded an arrest, or if both 
parties were injured. These additional ex- 
ceptions, unfortunately, allowed for the possi- 


_bility of differential attrition from the separa- 


tion and mediation treatments. The im- 


z - ey t 


! The protocols were based heavily on instruments 
designed for an NIMH-funded study of spousal vio- 
lence conducted by Richard A. Berk, Sarah 
Fenstermaker Berk, and Ann D. Witte (Center for 
Studies of Crime and Delinquency, Grant #MH- 
34616-01). A similar protocol was developed for the 
suspects, but only twenty-five of them agreed to be 
interviewed. 


, r 
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plications for internal validity are discussed 
later. 

The experiment. began on March 17, 1981, 
with the expectation that it would take about 
one year to produce about 300 cases (it ran 
until August 1, 1982, and produced 330 case 
reports.) The officers agreed to meet monthly 
with the project director (Sherman) and the 
‘project manager (Wester). By the third or 
fourth month, two facts became clear: (1) only 
about 15 to 20 officers were either coming to 
meetings or turning in cases; and (2) the rate at 
which the cases were timed i in would make it 
difficult to complete the project in one year. By 
November, we decided to recruit more officers 
in order to obtain cases more rapidly. Eighteen 
additional officers joined the project, but like 
the original group, most of these officers only 
turned in one or two cases. Indeed, three of the 

_ original officers produced almost 28 percent of 


the cases, in part because they worked a par-. 


. ticularly violent beat, and in part because they 
had a greater commitment to the study. Since 
the treatments were randomized by officer, 
this created no internal validity problem. How- 
ever, it does raise construct validity problems 
to which we will later return. ; 

There is little doubt that many of the officers 
occasionally failed to follow fully the exper- 
imental design. Some of the failures were due 
to forgetfulness, such as leaving the report 
pads at home or at the police station. Other 

failures derived from misunderstanding about 
whether the experiment applied in certain situ- 
ations; application of the experimental rules 
under complex circumstances was sometimes 
confusing. Finally, from time to time there 
were situations that were simply not covered 
by the experiment’s rules. 

Whether any officers intentionally subverted 
the design is unclear. The plan to monitor ran- 
domization ‘with ride-along observers, broke 
down because of the unexpectedly low inci- 
dence of cases meeting the experimental 


criteria. The observers had to ride for many . 


weeks before they observed an officer apply 
one of the treatments. We tried to solve this 
problem with “‘chase-alongs,” in which the ob- 
servers rode in their own car with a portable 
police radio and drove to the scene of any 
domestic call dispatched to any officer in the 
precinct. Even this method failed. 

Thus, we are left with at least two disturbing 
possibilities. First, police officers anticipating 
(e.g., from the dispatch. call) a particular kind 
of incident, and finding the upcoming exper- 
imental treatment inappropriate, may have oc- 
casionally decided to void the experiment. 
That is, they may bave chosen to exclude cer- 


tain cases in violation of the experimental de- 


sign. This amounts to differential attrition, 
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which is clearly a threat to internal validity. 
Note that if police officers blindly decided to 
exclude certain cases (e.g., because they did 
not feel like filling out the extra forms on a 
given day), all would be well for internal va- 

lidity. ' 

Second, since the recording officers pad 
was supposed to govern the actions of each 
pair of officers, some officers may also have’ 
switched the assignment of driver and record- 
ing officer after deciding a case fit the study in 
order to obtain a treatment they wanted to 
apply. If the treatments were switched be- 
tween driver and recorder, then the internal 
validity was again threatened. However, this 
was almost certainly uncommon because it was 
generally easier not to fill out a report at all 
than to switch. 

Table 1 shows the degree to which the treat- 
ments were delivered as designed.? Ninety- 
nine percent of the suspects targeted for arrest 
actually were arrested, while only 78 percent of 
those to receive advice did, and only 73 per- 
cent of those to be sent out of the residence for 
eight hours were actually sent. One explana- 
tion for this pattern, consistent with the ex- 
perimental guidelines, is that mediating and > 
sending were more difficult ways for police to 
control the situation, with a greater likelihood 
that officers might resort to arrest as a fallback 
position. When the assigned treatment is ar- 
rest, there is no need for a fallback position. 
For example, some „offenders may have re- 
fused to.comply with an order to leave the 
premises. : 

Such differential attrition would potentially 
bias estimates of the relative effectiveness of 
arrest by removing uncooperative and difficult 
offenders from the mediation and separation 
treatments. Any deterrent effect could be un- 
derestimated and, in the extreme, artifactual 
support for deviance amplification could be 
found. ‘That is, the arrest group would have too 
many “bad guys” relative to the other treat- 
ments. 

We can be more systematic about other fac- 
tors affecting the movement of cases away 
from the designed treatments. The three deliv- 
ered treatments represent a polychotomous 
outcome amenable to multivariate statistical 
analysis. We applied a multinominal logit for- 
mulation (Amemiya, 1981:1516—19; Maddala, 
1983:34-37), which showed that the designed 
treatment was the dominant ‘cause of the 


. treatment actually received (a finding sug- 


gested by Table 1). However, we also found : 
that five other variables had a statistically sig- 


_? Sixteen cases were dropped because no treat- 
ment was applied or because the case did not belong 
in the study (i.e., a fight between a father and son). 


` 
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Table 1. Designed and Delivered Police Treatments 
in Spousal Assault Cases 


Delivered Treatment 











Designed 
Treatment Arrest Advise Separate Total 
Arrest 98.9% 0.0% 1.1% - 29.3% 
, (91) (0) (1) (92) 
Advise 17.6% 77.8% 4.6% 34.4% 
eo (19) (84) (5) (108) 
Separate 22.8% 4.4% 72.8% 36.3% 
: (26) (5) (83) - (114) 
Total 43.4% 28.3% 28.3% 100% 
i (89) (89) 





(314) 


nificant effect on “upgrading” the separation 
and advice treatments to arrests: whether 
police reported the suspect was rude; whether 
police reported the suspect tried to assault one 
(or both) of the police officers; whether police 
reported weapons were involved; whether the 
victim persistently demanded a citizen's arrest; 
and whether a restraining order was being vio- 
lated. We found no evidence that the back- 
ground or characteristics of the suspect or vic- 
tim (e.g., race) affected the treatment received. 

- Overall, the logit model fit the data very 
well. For well over 80 percent-of the cases, the 
model’s predicted treatment was the same 
as the actual.treatment (i.e., correct class- 


ifications), and ` minor alterations in the as- 


signment threshold would have substantially 
improved matters. Moreover, a chi-square test 
on the residuals was not statistically significant 
(i.e., the observed and predicted treatments 
differed by no more than chance). In summary, 
we were able to model the assignment process 
with remarkable success simply by employing 
the rules of ‘the experimental protocol (for 
more details, see Berk and Sherman, 1983). 
We were less fortunate with the interviews 
of the victims; only 205 (of 330, counting the 
few repeat victims twice) could be located and 
initial interviews obtained, a 62 percent com- 
pletion rate. Man ay of the victims simply could 
not be found, either fdr the initial interview or 
for follow-ups: they either left town, moved 
somewhere else or refused to answer the phone 
or doorbell. The research staff made up to 20 
attempts to contact these victims, and often 
‘ employed investigative techniques (asking 
friends and neighbors) to find them. Sometimes 
these methods worked, only to have the victim 
give an outright refusal or break one or more 


appointments to meet the interviewer at a 


“safe” location for the interview. 

The response rate to the bi-weekly follow-up 
‘interviews was even lower than for the initial 
interview, as in much research on women 
crime victims. After the first interview, for 
which the victims were paid $20, there was a 
gradual falloff in completed interviews with 
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each successive wave; only. 161 victims pro- 
vided all 12 follow-up interviéws over the six 


~ months, a completion rate of 49 percent. 


Whether paying for the follow-up interviews 
would have improved the response rate is un- 
clear; it would have added over $40,000 to the 
cost of the research. When the telephone inter- 
views yielded few reports of violence, we 
moved to conduct every fourth interview in 
person, which appeared to produce more re- 
ports of violence. 

There is absolutely no evidence that the ex- 
perimental treatment assigned to the offender 
affected the victim’s decision to grant initial 
interviews. We estimated a binary logit equa- ' 
tion for the dichotomous outcome: whether or 
not an initial interview was obtained. Re- 
gressors ‘included the experimental treatments 
(with one necessarily excluded), race of the 
victim, race of the offender, and a number of 
attributes of the incident (from the police 
sheets). A joint test on the full set of regressors 


. failed to reject the null hypothesis that all of the 


logit coefficients were zero. More important 
for our purposes, none of the t-values for the 
treatments was in excess of 1.64; indeed, none 
was greater than 1.0 in absolute value. In short, 
while the potential for.sample selection bias 
(Heckman, 1979; Berk, 1983) certainly exists 
(and is considered later), that bias does not 
stem from obvious sources, particularly the 
treatments. This implies that we may well be 
able to meaningfully examine experimental ef- 
fects for the subset of individuals from whom 
initial interviews were obtained. The same 
conclusions followed when the follow-up 
interviews were considered. 

In sum, despite the practical difficulties of 
controlling an experiment’ and interviewing . 
crime victims in an emotionally charged and 
violent social context, the experiment suc- 
céeded in producing a promising sample of:314 
cases with complete official outcome measures 
and an apparently unbiased sample of re- 
sponses from the victims in those cases. 


RESULTS 


The 205 completed initial interviews provide 
some sense of who the subjects are, although 
the data may not properly represent the char- 
acteristics of the full sample of 314. They show 
the now familiar pattern of domestic violence 
cases coming to police attention being dispro- 
portionately unmarried couples with lower 
than average educational levels, dispropor- 
tionately minority and mixed race (black male, 
white female), and who were very likely to 
have had prior violent incidents with police 
intervention. The 60 percent suspect unem- 
ployment rate is strikingly high in a community 
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Table 2. Victim and Suspect Characteristics: Initial Interview Data and Policé Sheets : 





A. Unemployment | 
Victims 61% 

Suspects 60% 

B. Relationship of Suspect to Victim 
Divorced or separated husband. 
Unmarried male lover | 
Current husband i 
Wife or girlfriend = 
Son, brother, roommate, other 

C. Prior Assaults and Police Involvement 


Victims assaulted by suspect, last six months 


Police intervention in domestic dispute, 
last six months 
Couple in Counseling Program 
. Prior Arrests of Male Suspects. 
Ever Arrested For Any Offense 


Ever Arested For Crime Against Person 
Ever Arrested on Domestic Violence Statute 


. Ever Arrested On An Alcohol Offense 
E: Mean Age 
Victims 
Suspects - 
F. Education 
< high -school 
high school only. - 
> high school, i i 
G. Race ; 
White 
Black 
Native American 
Other 


30 years 
32 years 


N = 205 (Those cases for which initial interviews were obtained)” ~ oe 


with only about 5 percent of the workforce 
unemployed. The 59 percent prior arrest rate is 
also strikingly’ high, suggesting (with the 80 
percent prior domestic assault rate) that the 
suspects generally are experienced lawbreak- 
ers who are accustomed to police interven- 
tions. But with the exception of the heavy rep- 
resentation of Native Americans (due to Min- 
neapolis’ unique proximity to many Indian res- 
ervations), the characteristics in Table.2 are 
probably close to those of domestic violence 
cases coming to police attention in other large 
USS. cities. 

Two kinds of outcome measures will be con- 
sidered. One is a police-recorded “failure” of 
the offender to survive the six-month follow-up 
period without having police generate a written 
report on the suspect for domestic violence, 


either through an-offense or an arrest report - 


written by any officer in the department, or 
through a subsequent report to the project re- 
search staff of a randomized (or other) inter- 
vention by officers participating in the experi- 
ment. A second kind of measure comes from 
the interviews with victims, in which victims 
were asked if there had been a repeat incident 
with the same suspect, broadly defined to in- 


clude an actual assault, threatened assault, or- 


property damage. 


_ 31% 


3% 


“The two kinds of outcomes were each for. ~ 
mulated in two complementary ways: as a 
dummy variable (i.e., repeat incident or not) 
and as the amount of time elapsed from the. 
treatment to either a failure or the end of the 
follow-up period. For each of the two out- 
comes, three. analyses were performed: the 
first using a linear probability model; the sec- 
ond using a logit formulation; and the third: 
using a proportional hazard approach. The 
dummy outcome was employed for the linear , 
probability and logit analyses, while the 
time-to-failure was employed for the propor- ' 
tional hazard method.? : 

Given the randomization, we began in‘ 
traditional analysis of variance fashion. The 
official measure of a repeat incident was re- 
gressed on the treatment received for the sub- 


3 In addition to the linear probability model, the 
logit and proportional hazard formulations can be 
expressed in forms. such that the outcome is a proba- 
bility (e.g., the probability of a new violent incident). 
However, three slightly different response functions 
are implied. We had no theoretical basis for selecting 
the proper response function, and consequently used 
all three. We expected that the substantive results 
could be essentially invariant across the three for- - 
mulations. . ; 
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Table 3. Experimental Results for Police Data 





Linear 





Variable’ Coef t-value 
Intercept (spanie) 0.24 5.03* 
Arrest —0.14 —2.21* 
Advise ý - —0.05 -° -0.79 
a F = 2.01 
: P= .07 
N = 314 





* p < .05, two-tailed test. 


set of 314 cases (out of 330) that fell within the 
definition of the experiment..Compared to the 


baseline treatment of separation, which had the. 


highest recidivism rate in the police data, the 
arrest treatment reduced repeat occurrences 
by a statistically significant amount (t = —2.38). 
Twenty-six percent of those separated com- 
mitted a repeat assault, compared to 13 percent 
of those arrested. The mediation treatment was 
statistically indistinguishable from the other 
two. To help put this in perspective, 18.2 per- 
cent of the households failed overall. 

The apparent treatment effect for arrest in 
this conventional analysis was suggestive, but 
there was a danger of biased estimates from the 
“upgrading” of some separation and advise 

_ treatments. In response, we applied variations 
on the corrections recommended by Barnow et 
al. (1980: esp. 55). In brief, we inserted instru- 
mental variables in place of the delivered 
treatments when the treatment effects were 
analyzed. These instruments, in turn, ‘were 
constructed from the multinomial logit model 
described earlier.* 


Table 3 shows the results of the adjusted ' 
models. The first two’ columns report the re- 


sults for the linear probability approach. 
Again, we find a statistically significant effect 
for arrest (t = —2.21). However, it is well 
known that the linear probability model will 
produce inefficient estimates of the regression 
coefficients and biased (and inconsistent) esti- 
mates of the standard errors. Significance 
tests, therefore, are suspect. Consequently, we 
also estimated a logit model, with pretty much 
the’same result. At the mean of the endogenous 
variable (i.e., 18.2 percent), the logit coeffi- 
cient for arrest translates into nearly the same 
effect (i.e., —.15) found with the linear proba- 
bility model (t = —2.21). 

One might still object that the use of a 
dumy variable outcome neglects right- hand 
"mma f 

* We did not simply use the conditional expecta- 
tions of a multinomial logit model..We used an alter- 


- native procedure to capitalize on the initial random 


assignment. The: details can be found i in Berk and 
Sherman (1983). 
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d z Proportional 

Logistic ' Hazard Rate 

Coef t-value Coef. t-value 

—1.10 —4.09* "m =Z 

—1.02 —2.21* —0.97 —2.28* 

-0.31 —0.76 —0.32 ~0.88 

Chi-square = 5.19 Chi-square = 5.48 
P= 07 P= .06 





censoring. In brief, one cannot observe failures 
that occur after the end of the experimental 
eriod, so that biased (and inconsistent) results 
follow. Thus, we applied a proportional hazard 
analysis (Lawless, 1982: Ch. 7) that adjusts for 
Tight-hand censoring. In this model the time- 
to-failure dependent variable is transformed 
into (roughly) the probability at any given mo- 
ment during the six-month follow-up period of 
a new offense occurring, given that no new 
offenses have yet been committed. The last 
two columns of Table 3 indicate that, again, an 
effect for arrest surfaces (t. = -—2.28). The 
coefficient of —0.97 implies that compared to 
the baseline of separation, those experiencing 
an arrest were less likely to commit a new 
battery by a multiplicative factor of .38 (i.e., 
e raised to the —0:97 power). If the earlier re- 
sults are translated into comparable terms, the 
‘effects described by the proportional hazard 
formulation are the largest we have seen (see 
footnote 4). But the major message is that the 
arrest effect holds up under three different 
statistical methods based on slightly different ` 


“response functions. Overall, the police data in- 


dicate that the separation treatment produces 
the highest -recidivism, arrest’ produces the 
lowest, with the impact of “advise” (from ` 
doing nothing to mediation) indistinguishable 
from the other two effects. 

Table 4 shows the results when self-report 
data are used. A “failure” is defined as a new 
assault, property destruction or a threatened 
assault. (Almost identical results follow from a 
definition including only a new assault.) These 
results suggest a different ordering of the 
effects, with arrest still producing the lowest 
recidivism rate (at 19%), but with advice 
producing the highest (37%). 

Overall, 28.9 percent of the suspects in Table 

4 “failed.” Still, the results are much the same ` 
as found for the official failure measure. How- 
ever, given the effective sample of 161, we are 
vulnerable to sample selection bias. In re- 


. sponse, we applied Heckman’s (1979) sample 


selection corrections. The reSults were virtu- 
ally unchanged (and are therefore not re- 
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Table 4, Experimental Results for Victim Report Data 





Linear 
Variable Coef t-value 
Intercept (advise) ` 0.37 5.54" 
Arrest ` 0.18 —2.00* 
Separate _ 70.04 —0.35 

F = 231 

P= .10 
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Proportional | 


. Logistic Hazard Rate 
Coef . - t-value Coef t-value 
~0.53 —1.70 — — 
—0,94 -2.01" —0.82 —2.05* 
—0.15 ~0.10 —0.27 ~0.09 
_ Chi-square = 4.78 Chi-square = 4.36 

P = .09 P= 11 


= 161 (Those cases “for which all follow-up interviews were obtained) 


* *p< .05, two-tailed test. 


SAn obvious rival hypothesis to the deterrent 
effect of arrest is that arrest-incapacitates. If 
the arrested suspects spend a large portion of 
the next six months in jail, they would be ex- 
pected to have lower recidivism rates. But the 
initial interview data show this is not the case: 
of those arrested, 43 percent were released 
within one day, 86 percent were released 
within one week, and only 14 percent were 
released after one week or had not yet been 
released at the time of the initial victim inter- 
view. Clearly, there was very little incapacita- 
tion, especially in the context of a six-month 
follow-up. Indeed, virtually all those arrested 
were released before the first follow-up inter- 
view. Nevertheless, we introduced the length 
of the initial stay in jail as a control variable. 
Consistent with expectations, the story was 
virtually unchanged. 

Another perspective on the incapacitation 
issue can be obtained by looking at repeat vio- 
lence which occurred shortly after the police 
intervened. If incapacitation were at work, a 


dramatic effect should be found in households ` in 


experiencing arrest, especially compared to the 
households experiencing advice. Table 5 
shows how quickly the couples were reunited, 
and of those reunited in one day, how many of 
them, according to the victim, began to argue 
or had physical violence again. It is apparent 
that all of the police interventions effectively 
stopped the violence for a 24-hour period after- 
the couples were reunited. Even the: renewed 
quarrels were few, at least with our relatively 
small sample size. Hence, there is again no 
- evidence for an incapacitation effect. There is. 


also no.evidence for the reverse: that arrested _ 
offenders would take it out on the victim when - 


' the offender returned home. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The experiment’s results are subject to several 
qualifications. One caution is that both kinds of 
outcome measures have uncertain construct 
validity. The official measure no doubt ne- 
glects a large number of repeat incidents, in 
part because many of-them were not reported, 
and in part because police are sometimes re- 
luctant to turn a family “dispute” into formal 
police business. However, the key is whether 
there is differential measurement error by the 
experimental treatments; an undercount ran- 
domly distributed across the three treatments ` 
will not bias the estimated experimental effects 


' (i.e., only the estimate of the intercept will be 


biased). It is hard to imagine that differential 
undercounting would come solely from the ac- 
tions of police, since most officers were not 
volved in the experiment and could not have 
known what treatment had been delivered. 
However, there might be differential under- 
counting if offenders who were arrested were 
less likely to remain on the scene after a new 
assault. Having been burned once, they might 
not wait around for a second opportunity. And 
police told us they were less likely during the 
follow-up period (and more generally) to re- 
cord an incident if the offender was not pre- 


‘sent. For example, there would be no arrest 


forms since the offender was not available to 
arrest. If all we had were the official outcome 


Table 5. Speed of Reunion and Recidivism by Police Action 





Time of Reunion 





More than New New 
One Day but Longer Quarrel Violence 
Within Less Than -or No Within Within 
Police Action - One Day One Week Return CN) - A Day: A Day 
Arrested Ta . i ; 
(and released) 38% 30% 32% (N=76) (2) (1) 
Separated \ 57% 31% 10% (N=54) (6) -(3) 
aa =! (N=72) (4) (1) 
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measures, there would be no easy way to re- 
fute this possibility.’ Fortunately, the self- 
report data are not vulnerable on these 
grounds, and the experimental effects are 
found nevertheless. 

It is also possible that the impact for arrest 
found. in the official outcome measure repre- 
sents a reluctance of victims to call the police. 
That is, for. some victims, the arrest may have 
been an undesirable intervention, and rather 


than face the prospect of another arrest from a 


new incident, these victims might decide not to 
invoke police sanctions. For example, the ar- 
rest may have cost the offender several days’ 
work and put financial stress on the household. 
Or the offender may have threatened serious 
violence if the victim ever called the police 
again. However, we can again observe that the 
self-report data would not have been vulnera- 
ble to such concerns, and the experimental ef- 
fects were found nevertheless. The only way 
we can see how the self-report data would fail 
to support the official data is if respondents in 
households experiencing arrest became more 
hesitant to admit to interviewers that they had 
been beaten a second time. Since there was no 
differential response rate by treatment, this 
possibility seems unlikely. If the arrested sus- 
pects had intimidated their victims more than 
_ the other two treatment groups, it seems more 
likely that such intimidation would have shown 
up in noncooperation with the interviews than 
in differential underreporting of violence in the 
course of the interviews. . 

This is not to say that the self-report data are 
flawless; indeed there is some reason to believe 
that there was undercounting of new incidents. 
However, just as for the official data, unless 
there is differential undercounting by the ex- 

` perimental treatments, all is well. We can think 
of no good reasons why differential under- 
counting should materialize. In summary, 
internal validity looks rather sound. . 

The construct validity of the treatments is 
more problematic. The advice and separation 
interventions have unclear content. Perhaps 
“good” mediation, given consistently, would 
fare better compared to arrest. The more gen- 
eral point is that the treatment effects for arrest 
are only relative to the impact of the other 
interventions. Should their content change, the 
relative impact of arrest could change as well. 


Likewise, we noted earlier that a few officers. 


accounted for a disproportionate dumber of the 
cases. What we have been interpreting, there- 
fore, as results from different intervention 
strategies could reflect the special abilities of 
certain officers to make arrest particularly ef- 
fective relative to the other treatments. For 
example, these officers may have been less 


skilled in mediation techniques. However, we- 
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re-estimated the models reported in Tables 3 


_and 4, including an interaction effect to cap- 


ture the special contributions of our high-pro- 
ductivity officers. The new variable was not 
statistically significant, and the treatment ef- 
fect for arrest remained. 

Finally, Minneapolis is hardly representative 
of all urban areas. The Minneapolis Police De- 
partment has many unusual ‘characteristics, 
and different jurisdictions might well keep sus- 


“pects in custody for longer or shorter periods 
‘of time. The message should be clear: external 
_validity will have to wait for replications. 


Despite these qualifications, it is apparent 
that we have found no support for the deviance 
amplification point of view. The arrest inter- 
vention certainly did not make things worse 
and may well have made things better. There 
are, of course, many rejoinders. In particular, 
over 80 percent of offenders had assaulted the 
victims in the previous six months, and in over 
60 percent of the households the police had 
intervened during that interval. Almost 60 per- 
cent of the suspects had previously been ar- 
rested for something. Thus, the counter- 


` productive consequences. of police sanction, if 


any, may for many offenders have already 
been felt: In labeling theory terms, secondary 
deviation may already have been established, 
producing a ceiling for the amplification effects 
of formal sanctioning. However, were this the 
case, the arrest treatment probably should be 
less effective in households experiencing re- 
cent police interventions. No such interaction 
effects were found. In future analyses of these 
data, however, we will inductively explore in- 
teractions with more sensitive measures of 
police sanctioning and prior criminal histories 
of the suspects. 

‘There are, of course, many versions of 
labeling theory. For those who theorize that a 
metamorphosis of self occurs in response to 
official sanctions over a long period of time, 
our six-month follow-up is not a relevant test. 
For those who argue that the development of a 
criminal self-concept is particularly likely to 
occur during a lengthy prison stay or extensive 
contact with criminal justice officials, the dos- 
age of labeling employed in this experiemnt is 
not sufficient to falsify that hypothesis. What 
this experiment does seem to falsify. for this 
particular offense is the broader conception of 
labeling implicit in the prior research by Lin- 
coln et al. (unpubl.), Farrington (1977) and 
others: that for every possible increment of 
criminal justice response to deviance, the more 
increments (or the greater the formality) 
applied to the labeled deviant, the greater the 
likelihood of subsequent deviation. The abso- 
lute strength of the dosage is irrelevant to this 
hypothesis, as long as some variation in dosage 
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is present. While the experiment does not fal- 
sify all possible “labeling theory” hypotheses, 
it does at least seem to falsify this one. 

The apparent ‘support for. deterrence is 
perhaps more clear. While we certainly have 
no evidence that deterrence will work in gen- 
eral, we do have. findings that swift imposition 
of a sanction of temporary incarceration may 
deter male offenders in domestic-assault cases. 
And we have produced this evidence from an 
unusually strong research design based on ran- 
dom assignment to treatments. In short, crimi- 
nal justice sanctions seem to matter for this 
offense in this setting with this group of experi- 
enced offenders. - 

A number -of police ‘implications follow. 
Perhaps most important, police have histori- 
cally been reluctant to make arrests in domes- 
tic assault cases, in part fearing that an arrest 
could make the violence worse. Criminal jus- 
tice sanctions weakly applied might be insuffi- 
cient to deter and set the offender on a course 
of retribution. Our data indicate that such con- 
cerns are by and large groundless. 

Police have also felt that making an arrest 
was a waste of their time: without-the applica- 
tion of swift and severe sanctions by the 
courts, arrest and booking had no bite. Our 
results indicate ‘that only three of the 136 ar- 
rested offenders were formally punished by 
fines or stibsequent incarceration. This sug- 
> gests that arrest and initial incarceration alone 
may produce a deterrent effect, regardless of 
how the courts treat such cases, and that arrest 
makes an independent contribution to the de- 
terrence potential of the criminal justice sys- 
tem. Therefore, in jurisdictions that process 
domestic assault offenders in a manner similar 
to that employed in Minneapolis, we favor a 
presumption of arrest;. an arrest should be 
made unless there are good, clear reasons why 
an arrest would be counterproductive.. We do 


not, however, favor requiring arrests in all ` 


misdemeanor domestic assault ‘cases. Even if 
our findings were replicated in a number of 
jurisdictions, there is a good chance that arrest 
works far better for some kinds of offenders 
than others and in some kinds of situationg 


better than others.5 We feel it best to leave . 


police a loophole to capitalize on that varia- 
tion. Equally important, it is widely recognized 
that discretion is inherent in police work. Sim- 
ply to impose a requirement of arrest, irre- 
spective of the features of the immediate situa- 
tion, is to invite circumvention. 


5 Indeed, one of the major policy issues that could 
arise from further analysis of the interaction effects 
would be whether police discretion should be guided 
by either achieved or ascribed relevant suspect char- 
acteristics. : 
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AN APPROACH TO SENSITIVITY ANALYSIS IN- 
SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH? 


JAE- ON Kim 


University of Iowa 


Sociologists, in particular, and social scientists, in general, are plagued by both 
weak theory and weak data. When the existing theory is insufficient to make all the 
relevant parameters of a statistical model identified, we often introduce dubious 
assumptions to make the model identifiable. In a similar way, when the variables 
under examination do not meet the measurement levels required by the statistical ` 
model, we sometimes pretend as if they do. As a means of evaluating the extent to 
which the parameter estimates are sensitive to such potential errors in model 


` specification and data, a new approach to sensitivity analysis is proposed. The 


sensitivity index, which is the key to the new approach, has been widely used in 
different disciplines under a variety of different names. 


As we employ increasingly powerful statisti- 
cal tools in sociological research, we arè often 
faced with problems caused by weak theory 
and weak data. On one hand, we may not have 

: sufficient theory to fully specify the statistical 
model, and on the other, we may have to rely 
on data containing a variety of nonrandom 
errors. Faced with these problems, we could 
refrain from using these techniques and 
thereby forgo important explorations which 
only such powerful methods can provide. Or, 
we could proceed as if there were no problems. 
For instance, we may introduce enough arbi- 
trary assumptions to make the model identifi- 
able and go on to interpret the results as 
usual; likewise we could treat the variables that 
are measured, at best, on an ordinal scale as if 
they met more stringent measurement re- 
quirements. 

- A sensitivity analysis, which evaluates how 
sensitive the conclusions of a statistical 
analysis are to possible misspecifications in the 
model and errors in the data, can alleviate the 
problem. Such an analysis cannot in itself solve 
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inherent problems in weak theory or data, but 
it can minimize the chance of making false 
conclusions. Better still, it may occasionally 
provide us with the happy finding that some 
parameter estimates are insensitive to minor 
inadequacies in model specification and data. 
+ The main objectives of this paper are to pro- 
pose a general approach to sensitivity analysis, 
to apply it to a sociological problem, and to , 
persuade researchers to use it as an indispens- 
able part of their.data analysis. Sociologists 
(e.g., Duncan, 1969;, Hauser, 1971; Jencks et 
al., 1972) have used a' variety of sensitivity 
analyses, which Land and Felson (1978) re- 
viewed. These approaches, however, address 
only the problems that arise when weak theory 
forces the researcher to introduce arbitrary as- 
sumptions into the model, but not the problem 
of errors in data. The approach proposed here 
can deal with both misspecification in the 
statistical model and possible errors in data. 
The key to this new approach is an index of 
sensitivity, which has been used in other, disci- © 
plines, under different names, and in slightly 
different contexts.' By introducing a new 


1 The mathematical foundation for it is readily 
available in standard calculus texts under the heading . 
of implicit function theorem or total differential (see, 
e.g., Courant and John, 1974). Readers interested in 
pursuing the topic further may consult literature 
dealing with the Lagrange multiplier or undeter- > 
mined coefficients. in optimization, comparative ` 
statics and input-output analysis in economics, and 
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„Table 1. Avetis: Over Grades of Within-School Cortëlatións among Student Background Factors and 
Academic Achievement, White Public Secondary School Students: Nashville SMSA, 1957 
(Adapted from Hauser, 1971:Table 5.1) 

















M-Math ` W-Read Q-INT S-NSIB V-Ed.F X-Occ.F 
M-Math 1.000 
W-Read ~- , 640 - 1.000 fs 
QINT 556-5 570 1.000° 
S-NSIB -> ~ 123 —.169 ` =.146 1.000 
V-Ed.F . 164 209 207 —.187 1.000- 
X-Occ.F 149 .189 .200 —.127 ATI 1.000 





_ Legend: M-Math = Stanford Mathematics Grade Equivalent; W-Read = Stanford Reading Grade Equiva- 
lent; Q-INT = Intelligence; S-NSIB = Number of siblings; V-Ed.F = Father's education; X-Occ.F = 
Father's occupation. ; SiS 


frame of reference, methods developed under exemplary in many respects:,in the care and 
different contexts can be made applicable to .' thoroughness with which he constructs the 
familiar problems in sociological research. In model and analyzes it; in his attempt to go 
order to make the presentation of these mate- beyond conventional causal modeling by in- 
rials as nontechnical as possible, I will use troducing nonrecursive models; and in his at- 
illustrations in the. place of proofs, rely ona tempt to use a sensitivity analysis in order to 
single sociological example throughout, and overcome the problems of underidentification. 
place technical materials in a few isolated sec- It should also be noted that this model. consti- 
tions. ` ; tutes only part of his overall study and that he 
a : : . often uses other analyses in order to comple- ` 
; j ; ment or modify conclusions drawn in relation 
BER ViOGe SERGE ONE OF to the model discussed here (Hauser, 1971). 
; ; , In examining the relationships among these 
The best way to understand the nature of sen- six variables, Hauser assumed that four— 
sitivity analysis, its promises as well as its intelligence of the student (Z,), number of 
problems, is to examine the ways‘in which it siblings at home (Z4), ‘father’s educational level 
has been used in the past. However, since (Z,)'and father’s occupational status (Z,}—are 
Land and Felson (1978) provide an‘excellerit exogenous; hence these variables may affect 
review, this paper concentrates on illustrating the two. endogenous variables—mathematical: 
the existing methods by applying them to a achievement (Ym) and reading achievement 
- single’ causal model originally presented by (Y,)—but not vice versa. The two endogenous 
Hauser (1971). There are several good reasons variables were allowed to affect each other, 
for confining our attention to a single statistical Which makes the causal model nonrecursive 
model. For one thing, it is easier to pinpoint -but a great deal more realistic. These assump- 
both similarities and’ differences among the tions are formally represented by the mollowing 
different approaches when they are applied to structural equations: - 
the same model than when they are applied to 
different models. For another, most models to Ym = PawY w + PmaZa + PmsZe + PmyZV + 


which sensitivity analysis has been applied are ~ Pmax + PmaUa 
fairly complex and not easy to describe. The j (1) 
Hauser model is not only easy to describe, but Yw = PumY¥m + PwaZa + Pwals + PwyZV + 

- it also deals with an interesting issue. PwrZx + eee 


Weak Theory and Underidentification The Y, Z, and U are colunin vectors Teprez: 
ae senting endogenous, exogenous, and unmea- 

The Hauser model deals with causal processes sured variables, respectively. Assume fur- 
among two school achievement variables, ther, without loss of generality, that these 
three family background variables, and a mea- . 

surement of student's intelligence. The corre- ~~ A 

lations among these -variables and necessary , |” Capital letters are used for vatiables to indicate 
legends for future reference are presented in ae Sa fr ee c chick ae 
Table 1. Hauser's analysis of this model is (p's) are placed after edch vector, as in Y „pms. But 
no harm is done-as long as it is kept in mind that a 
sensitivity coefficients in mathematical program- product between a scalar and a vector results in the 
ming. A convenient review for most of these topics multiplication of every elémient of the vector by the 
is found in Chiang (1974). ` scalar. - : 





. 
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variables are scaled to have mean = 0, and their 


vector length equal to one. That is, each vector, 


is centered“and normalized.’ 

In order to make the parameters identifiable, 
the first assumption usually made is that the 
unmeasured variables are not correlated with 
the exogenous variables—ZU, = 0. This is an 


assumption routinely made in using multiple _ 


regression. But imposition of that assumption 
is not enough for identification of the parame- 
ters in Equation 1. The presence of reciprocal 
causation between the two achievement vari- 
ables makes the unmeasured variables corre- 
lated with endogenous variables to which they 


have no direct causal path. For a complete’ 


identification, we need to introduce two more 
constraints into the model (for discussion of 
identification, see Duncan, 1975; Fisher, 1966; 
Goldberger, 1964; Johnston, 1972; Jéreskog, 
1973; Land and Felson, 1978; Wiley, 1973). 
For illustration, let us concentrate on-a sim- 
pler problem of estimating coefficients on the 
first equation only. The first step in generating 


normal equations to account for the observed’ 


‘ covariations is to premultiply both sides of the 
equation with each of the exogenous variables. 
Such a multiplication of the first equation with 
the first exogenous variable transposed (Z,) 
Tesults in the following equation: 


LN n = = PmwZaYw + PmaZeZq + PmZaZs to 
PmvZq Zy + PmxZgXx 


The last product involving U, is dropped on the 
basis of the earlier assumption of indepen- 
dence. We can express Equation 2 in a more 
familiar form by using the following facts. 
First, the inner product between two centered 
and normalized vectors is equivalent to the 
` product moment. correlation coefficient. Sec- 
ond, normalization by definition implies that 
Z'Z=1. Thus, 


na = Powwa + Pma + Piast gs +. Pim qy + (3) 


Pr gx 


3 Such a normalization makes the sum of squares 
for each variable equal to 1 and the sum of the 
crossproducts between two vectors equal to the cor- 
_Telation between the two. This is slightly different 
‘from the so-called “standardization,” in which each 
variable is transformed to have its mean equal to 0 


and its variance equal to 1. As will be evident from . 


the later discussion, the transformation used here 
makes the structural equations most compatible with 
the path analysis in sociological literature, where it is 
common practice to use standardized coefficients 
and correlations (see Duncan, 1969, 1975). The nor- 
malization simplifies the notations and derivations 
without changing the meaning of such standardized 
coefficients. 
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Applying the same process in turn with re- 
spect to each exogenous variable and collect- 
ing the results together, we obtain the follow- ` 


ing normal equations.. 


Ima = Pmwlwa + Pma + Prefer + Pmlay + 

Pin! qx z 
Ims = Povlws + Palas + ‘Poe + Patav + ; 

Pool x . 

= Pmwlwy + Pmafay + Pil ys + Paw + (4) 

Pins! vx 

= Pow wx t Pma + Past ex + Powox + 7 

Pmx S 
There are five parameters but only four 
equations; hence this system of equations is 
underidentified. If we can specify one of the 
parameters purely on the basis of substantive 
theory (extra-statistical information), the re- 
mainder of the parameters will be identified. 


For instance, if we have sufficient theory to 


specify that there is no direct effect from the 
father’s occupational status (Z,) to the mathe- 
matical achievement (Y m) of the offspring, then 
all the other parameters will be uniquely de- 
termined. The problem is-that we usually do 
not have strong enough theory to support such ` 
a specification. . 

Faced with the problem of underidentifica- 
tion, one could assume arbitrarily that the 
model is recursive, and thereby forgo one of. 
the most interesting aspects of the „study. 
(Hauser did in fact analyze the data assuming 
noreciprocal causation in other parts of his 
book.) Or one could try to estimate the param- __ 
eters of a nonrecursive model by introducing, _ 
assumptions that are necessary for identifica- 
tion, but are not fully justified by the existing 
theory. If we follow the latter strategy, it be- 
comes critical to examine whether the resulting 
parameter estimates are sensitive to the par- 
ticular assumptions imposed. 


Use of Alternative Exclusion Restrictions 


The first approach, used by Hauser (1971) and 
several authors in recent years (Cramer, 1980; 
Alexander et al., 1981; Smith-Lovin and Tick- 
amyer, 1982), is to introduce “exclusion” re- 
strictions* that are to some extent arbitary; and 
examine whether parameter estimates are sen- 
sitive to changes in these restrictions. To illus- 
trate, in order to estimate the parameters in the 


4 The constraints which specify certain coeffi- 
cients to be zero are: known as either “zero- 
restrictions” or more accurately exclusion” restric- 
tions. In a structural equation model, variables with 
zero coefficients have the same status as those, which 


~ are excluded. 
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first equation, Hauser chose to set Pax = 0. 
-This assumption implies that there is no direct 
causal effect from the father’s occupational 
status to the mathematical achievement of the 
offspring’ After obtaining the estimates of the 


parameters for the first equation, Hauser in- | 


_ troduced the additional assumption that ra» = 0 
in order to identify the parameters in the sec- 
ond equation. The assumption that there is no 
correlation between the two unmeasured vari- 
ables in turn implies that no relevant variables 


affecting both of the endogenous variables are - 


excluded from the model. Both of these as- 
sumptions are, as he has acknowledged, 
somewhat arbitrary. The estimates obtained in 
this way are presented in Figure. I and in the 
first column of Table 2. 

In order to evaluate whether the estimates, 
especially the fact that Pmw is large while Py, is 
almost zero, are sensitive to the choice of the 
“arbitrary” assumptions, Hauser estimated 
these coefficients under three different as- 
sumptions: (1) Pma = 0 and rap = 0; (2) Pms = 0 
and ra» = 0; and (3) pay = 0 and ra = 0. In 
other words, he assumed in turn that each of 
the. background factors does not have a direct 
effect on mathematical achievement. Having 
found that the numerical solutions under each 
of these assumptions are not very different 
from the original ones, in that Pẹwm is approx- 
imately zero,’ he then re-estimated other pa- 


rameters on the assumption that Pwm = 0 and ` 


Tap = 0, and found the results consistent with 
` the earlier estimates. From these exami- 
nations, he concludes that most coefficient es- 
timates are insensitive to probable errors in 
model specification, and that there is very little 
.direct effect from mathematical achievement to 
achievement in reading. Considering the fact 
that mathematical achievement is directly de- 
pendent on the achievement in reading, and that 
effects of background factors on mathematical 
. achievement are largely mediated by the 
achievement in reading, he also arrives at the 
related conclusion: researchers who evaluate 
the effect of any educational program on math- 
ematical achievement should use the reading 
achievement as a convenient control (Hauser, 
1971). These: aré important conclusions that 
could not have been made if he were to refrain 
from using nonrecursive models. Moreover, 
‘given that the parameter estimates are: based 
on arbitrary assumptions, he would not have 
made-those conclusions if sensitivity analysis 


showed that these estimates are sensitive to - 


those arbitrary assumptions. 


| 5.We use capital letters to stand for estimates of 
the underlying population ae which is ae 
noted by small letters. 


Zn 


Unmsasured 
-~ Varlabtes 





Figure 1. Causal Model for Data Reported in Table 1 


Use of Inequality Constraints 


‘The second. approach discussed by Land and 


Felson (1978) is different from the first in that 
the assumptions or constraints introduced are 
less restrictive. Instead of assuming that cer- 
tain paths or connections are nonexistent or 
can be excluded, we may introduce only in- 
equality constraints. For example, instead of 
assuming that r,, = 0, we may assume that ray 
= 0. Similarly, instead of assuming that Pmx = 

0, we may assume that Pm: = 0. 

A full-scale analysis of equations involving 
such inequality constraints often requires 
mathematical programming, although ex- 
tremely simple ones may be handled through 
algebraic manipulations. Land and Felson did 
not apply the second approach to Hauser’s 
model, probably because such an application 
requires nonlinear programming.” They did, 
however, carry out a limited analysis through 
algebraic manipulation in which they used the 
inequality constraint that rap = 0 instead of Tab 
= 0. Such an analysis indicated that 0 = P wm 
=.017. In short, under the assumption that rab 
= 0, the maximum value Pwm may attain is .017 
and the minimum value it may attain is zero, 
which is the lowest value allowed under the 
implied constraint that it cannot be negative. 
Hence this result not only corroborates that of 
Hauser, it also seems to provide additional 
evidence for that conclusion. 


ê Land and Felson (1978) consider four different 
methods, two of which are combined into one in this 
paper. They treat the use of algebraic manipulation 
involving inequalities separately from that of meth: 
ematical programming. 

7 Although the field of nonlinear programming has 
been developing rapidly in recent years (for a review, 
see Fiacco and Hutzer, 1982), the availability of 
easy-to-use computer programs seems still some years 
away. 
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Table 2. Estimated Path Coefficients for Hauser Model Under Different Assumptions 











Assumptions or Constraints + 








Pax Prx=-01 
Parameters ap =0 Tap =0 
Pw 464 224 
Piia .017 .271 
Pina .290 419 
Pua 529 391 
Pi —~.001 —.019 ` 
Py. —.073 ` —.064 
Pav .007 022 
PL . 064 054 © 
Prax 0 01 
Py .042 .037 
Prom 7327 761 
Pep 806 734 
Tab 0 0 











© SA 5 
| Pad Pr -01 Pr=-01 
Tgp =-01 Typ =-01 T ab =.05 
.463 .225 .226 
—.001 225 .189 
.290 .419 .418 . 
.538 .400 .436 
—.001 ~.018 —.018 
— .073 — .064_ ~— 067 
.007 022 022 
.064 055 057 
0 01 01 
042 < 037 .038 
732 .760 _  .760 
812 .738 .752 
.01 .01 .05 


Legend: M = Stanford Mathematics Grade Equivalent; W = Stanford Reading Grade Equivalent; Q = 


Intelligence; S = Number of siblings; V = Father's education; X = Fathers occupation; A= 


Unmeasured 


variable affecting M; B = Unmeasured variable affecting W. 


Land and Felson did not examine the possi- 


bility that Pmx = 0.-Ideally, one could use in- ` 


equality constraints involving both Ta» and Pmx 
(or even more coefficients), but such imposi- 
tion in this case would lead to nonlinear pro- 
gramming. It is possible, though, to apply sim- 
ple linear programming! to a subset of 
equations on which the estimation of Pmw is 
dependent while using the inequality constraint 
that Pmx = 0. The result shows that 0 < Phy 
= .463. That is, the estimate Hauser obtained 
with respect to the causal path from achieve- 
ment in reading to achievement in mathematics 
is actually a maximum and its minimum is 0, 
i.e., no direct causal effect from Zw to Zp. ` 
It is possible to use inequality constraints that 
are more specific than those used above. For 
instance, we may have enough information.to 
assume that the ‘value of Pax is not likely to 
exceed .1. Such an assumption is consistent 
with Hauser’s finding that the magnitude of the 
direct path from family background factors to 
achievement variables is very small when in- 
telligence (Za) is controlled. If we were to 
apply the double inequality constraints that 0 
s Pmx © .1, the minimum attainable value of 
Paw would still be 0. In other words, the fact 
that Pmw dominates P,,,, is critically dependent 
upon the assumption that p,,, = 0. In short, an 
application of inequality constraints -with re- 
spect to py, would have Jed Land and Felson 
to make different conclusions. 


* Computer programs to handle linear program- 
_ ming are readily available. For instance, there are sev- 
eral versions in IMSL, which is almost universally 
available. The calculations needed for this paper 
were done with LINDO, an interactive and easy-to- 
use program on PRIME computers. 


Use of Alternative Combination of 
Fixed Values 


‘The third and last approach discussed by Land 


and Felson, and used earlier by Duncan (1969) 
and Jencks et al. (1972), is not as elegant as the 
full-blown second approach based on mathe- 
matical programming, but it can handle most 
problems in 4 way which is easier to learn but 
tedious to apply. The basic strategy of the third 
approach is to try out different sets of values as 
constraints. For instance, instead of assuming 
only that ray = 0 and Pmx = 0, we might try’. 
other combinations, such as (ran = 0 and Pmx 
= .01), (Tab = .5 and Pmx = 01), and so on. By 
selecting these combinations judiciously, and 
systematically comparing the results, we may 
obtain enough information about the Stability 
of the estimates to meet most practical needs. 

_ Let us apply the third method to Hauser’s 
model. We will accept Hauser’s choice of can- 
didates for constraints—p,,, and Tap. We report 
in Table 2 the solutions obtained under four 
different sets of such fixed values. In choosing 
these combinations, we have relied on Land 
and Felson’s argument that rz, = 0 and 
Hauser’s finding that a direct effect of any 
background factor on achievement (when in- , 
telligence of the student is controlled) is very 
small. The estimates in the first column are . 
obtained under the assumption that Pmx = Tap .. 
= 0, the assumption Hauser adopted.’ The sec- 


9 The estimates reported in Table 2 are obtained 
from using LISREL V. The results obtained from 
LISREL do not always agree with the results ob- 
tained from algebraic manipulations through double 
precision BASIC on Prime. There seem to be some ` 
rounding errors involved in LISREL, but this is only 


a conjecture. 
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ond combination assumes that Pmx = -01 and 
Tap = 0; the change introduced to Pmx is:small 


‘enough that, given the current state of knowl- 


edge, most would acknowledge its plausibility. 
The third column refers to the assumption that 
Tap = -01 and Px = 0. The fourth column refers 
to the assumption that Pmx = ra» = -01. The last 
column shows what happens when a greater 
correlation between unmeasured variables is 
assumed. 


Comparing. columns (1) and (2), note that the ` 


estimates for the first four coefficients are very 
sensitive to minor changes in p,,,. Not only is 
the direct effect of achievement in ntathematics 
on achievement in reading (P,,,,) substantial 


. under the second set of assumptions, it is even 


greater than Pmw. In other words, a minor in- 
crease in the assumed value of Pmx will increasé 


Pym and decrease Paw. Moreover, it will in- - 


crease Pma and decrease Pwa In short, :it is 


already apparent that slight errors in model - 
. specification involving p,,, would alter funda- 


mentally the conclusions one would draw from 


„this model. The values in the last thiee col- 


umns show that estimates of most coefficients 
are insensitive to the assumed value of rap. 

. So far we have reviewed the three approaches 
to sensitivity analysis discussed by Land and 


. Felson. The only difference that we have intro- 


duced is to apply the three approaches to a single 
research problem rather than to differerit prob- 
lems. In doing so, we were able to draw different 
conclusions from theirs. 


‘A GENERAL APPROACH TO 
SENSITIVITY ANALYSIS , 


The preceding review clearly indicates that we 
need either to use sensitivity analyses in a 
more systematic way than we have in the past 
or to develop a more general approach than the 
ones reviewed so far. In this section, we will 
develop an index of sensitivity that can be used 
in a variety of sensitivity analyses. To develop 
such an index, we need to establish a new 
frame of reference. 


Index of Sensitivity and a New Frame 


_ of Reference 


Consider that we have obtained the structural 
equations shown in Equation 1 and the corre- 
sponding accounting equations shown in 
Equation 4. Suppose, furthermore, that we 
have introduced necessary but- somewhat 
arbitrary assumptions into the model and. ob- 
tained the estimates for the parameters of the 
model.'® In setting up these structural 


_'° One may assume that the solutions are obtained 
either through algebraic or matrix manipulations or, 
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equations (especially Equation 1), it is custom- 


“ary to cons.der the variables to the left of the 


equal sign as “dependent” and those to the 
right of the equal sign as “independent.” Each 
coefficient “p) reflects the rate of change in a 
given independent variable while others are 
held constant. In other words, a coefficient 
associated with each independent variable is 
no more than the partial derivative of the de- 
pendent variable with respect to that indepen- 
dent variatle. For instance, 


Pmw = 8Ym/dY¥ w and Pma = 3Y m/dZq. 


The important point to note is that the focus is 
on the changes in the dependent variable (Y). 
A similar xdea of dependence is.used in sen- 
sitivity anclysis. 

In sensitivity analysis, however, the focus is 
on the possible changes in the estimates of the 
parameters. Recall that in order to obtain 
unique est_mates of the parameters of the first 
equation in (1), we have fixed pn, at 0. Since 
the particular solution obtained is dependent 
on the assumed value of Pmr, it is appropriate 
to examin> the degree to which the obtained 
values of Pax, Ping Pma, and Pmy are dependent 


.on the possible changes in the assumed values 


of Pax. In-other words, it is necessary to con- 
sider the zoefficients to be estimated as ‘‘de- 
pendent” variables and the constrained param- 
eters as “ ndependent” variables. In this new 
frame of reference, we then ask: what is the 
rate of change in each dependent variable (P) 
with resp2ct to a change in the independent 
variable (Pmx)? The index of sensitivity of, say, 
Pauw with Tespect to Pm; is therefore given by 
OP mw/Pm- evaluated at pr, = 0. 

The normal equations (4) serve as the basis © 


-for findinz such sensitivity coefficients. Hav- 


ing made this transition in the frame of re-- 
ference, it is straightforward to apply. the im- 
plicit function theorem in calculus to obtain the 
desired sensitivity coefficients (see Courant 
and John 1974; for easier exposition, Chiang, 

1974). 


Practical S teps in Obtaining Sensitivity Indices 
a 7 
Assuming that we have obtained the estimates 


. of the peth coefficients and are able to write 


down the basic accounting equations shown in 
(4), the ïrst step in sensitivity analysis is to 
express these equations in implicit function 


t 





better stilĘ simply by using computer programs, such 
as LISREL (Jöreskog and Sörbom, 1981). Computer 
programs to handle matrices are widely available, 
both for main-frame computers and micro- 
computers. s 


`y 
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form. To wit, in the form, Fy s and x’s) = 0, as 
shown below: 


F, T Pwl wa + Pma F Pras E Pinay + 
F Pmxľax ~ Ima = 
-Fi = Piw ws Ë Pma + Pas + Pms + 
Pms ~ Im = ; i 
Fa = Pmwlwy + Pma'ar + Patsy + Pmv + (5) 
Pmtv ~ Imy = 
F, = Pauw! wx + Ping’ ax ai Pss + Pal vx +t 


Pmx ~ Tex = 


‘ The symbol F, is used to-identify each equation ` 


for further reference. Remembering the change 
of the frame of reference, we consider all the 
correlation coefficients as constants, all the 
path coefficients to be estimated as dependent 
variables, and any fixed parameters as inde- 
pendent variables. In short, all the estimated 
values of path coefficients are considered im- 
plicitly dependent on the assigned value of px. 

The second step then is to perform partial 
differentiations for each implicit function with 
respect to each independent variable and set 
the result to zero. The following is a symbolic 
representation of differentiating the first equa- 
tion, F, with respect to pry. 


Pa 
OP mx 


+ —— SS 
oPmx 
oF, 


_ Pmr 
(Although this equation can be simplified to 
Pms 

mx X mx ôPmx 
OPmy + Tox 2 0, : (6) 


mx 


`+ 


Twa Puw + Pma + Tog 


+ Tay 





it is better not to do so at this stage.) Dif- 


ferentiation of the other equations will lead to 

similar equations. If we combine the resulting 

four equations in a convenient matrix form, the 
following matrix a emerges. 


oF, 

















oF, OF, aF, dPmw 
OP mw OP ma OP ms Pav OP mx 
aF OF: oF: afa |] apua 
Pmw Pma OPms SP mv oP mx 
aF, aF, aF, oF, Pms 
i A OP mw Pma ôPms OP inv ` OPmx 
aF, aF, aF, oF, "OP me 
mw Pma OPms Pmr Pax 


N 


Puy (6) 
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_ OF 
Fa 
=| Pm 
aF, 
OP mx - 
aF, 
SP mx 


For later reference, this matrix equation may 


_be abbreviated as 


Rs = w (8) 
where R stands for the first matrix, s for the | 
next, w the right-most matrix. The entriés in 
the first matrix (R) are obtained by dif- 
ferentiating each function in Equation:5 with 
respect to the dependent variables. The entries 
in the middle ‘matrix (s) are the sensitivity 
coefficients we are looking for. And the entries 
in the last matrix (w) are obtained simply by 
differentiating each function with respect to the 
independent variable while treating each im- 
plicit function as if it were an explicit one." 

Despite the presence of partial derivative 
symbols and seemingly more difficult implicit’ 
differentiation involved in deriving Equation 6, 
the actual mathematical operations needed in 
using Equation 7 are much simpler. Let’ us 
examine a few examples of the necessary dif- 
ferentiation. For example, partial differentia- 
‘tion of the first equation, F,, with respect to 
Pmw, would be: (dF ,/dpmy) = Twa. Likewise, 
differentiating F, with respect to the indepen- 
dent variable p,, would involve: dF ,/épnx 
=T The only operation needed is the dif- 
ferentiation of a simple function: d(ax+c\/dx 
=a. This is so because in differentiating F, 
with respect to Pmy, all the other variables ‘are, 
considered constants, and in differentiating the 
equations with respect to the independent vari- 
able each equation is considered explicit. 

The sensitivity coefficients are then obtained 
through the manipulation of the matrix equa- ` 
tion (7) or (8). That is, 


s= Row, (9) 


where the superscript (—1) refers to an inver- 
sion. The actual manipulation of matrices may 
be done through any one of the readily avail- 


11 Tf there is more than one constraint, the w, ma- 
trix will contain more columns, each column con- 
taining the results of differentiating the four 
equations with respect to a particülar constraint. 


Al 
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`- able computer programs that contain a matrix 
package. 

The only chore that cannot be avoided in 
using the sensitivity analysis at this stage of 
development?? is thé preparation of the neces- 
sary matrices—R and.w. Not only is the dif- 
ferentiation. actually needed to obtain these 
_matrices simple, but so are the resulting entries 


of these matrices. For Equation 5, they take - 


the following form: 


Twq 1 Tos Tov | 
forTal. te 


lev lav Isy 1 g 
Twx Tox Yax Tox 
(10) 
w = 
had -Ty 
-1 


Each entry in R is either a correlation coeffi-- 


cient or 1. Given simple linear equations shown 
in Equation 5, these entries can be read off 
-directly from that equation; the matrix R con- 
tains all the constants associated with the “de- 
pendent” variables. The entries in w are (-1) 
times the constants associated with the inde- 
aeaaea variable. 


“Use of Sensitivity Indices 


Table 3 contains sensitivity indices for the 
Hauser model. Part of these indices are ob- 
. tained from solving Equation 7 for s. The re- 


mainder of the sensitivity coefficients are ob-- 


tained by applying similar procedures to the 
full set of accounting equations needed to ob- 
tain the rest of the parameter estimates. The 
derivation of the accounting equations is fully 
discussed in Hauser (1971). These indices mea- 
sure the rate of change in estimates with re- 
spect to minute changes in Pmx and ra from 
their fixed values at Px = 0 and rm = 0. (The 
method does not require the use of exclusion 
restrictions; the values could have been fixed 
at other, than zero.) For example, the first 
coefficient, OP mw ODmx = —23.89, measures the 
rate of change in P,, for a change in pp, where 
Tap is held constant, hence the use of partial 


~> derivative symbols. This means that an increase 


of .01 in Pmx will bring approximately ‘a de- 
crease of .2389 in the estimated value of paw. 
A perusal of the values in Table 3 indicates 


12 It is hoped that computer programs such as 
LISREL will .soon incorporate the sensitivity 
analysis proposed in this paper. But until then, one 
must learn how to prepare the necessary matrices in 
order to perform the sensitivity analysis proposed. 
here. = 
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Table 3. Sensivity of Estimates with Respect to 


Minute Changes in P and Tay 











Parameter 

Estimates _ 
Parameters Pax Ta» When Pax=Typ=0 
Pax -23.89 0- -463 
Pom 28.90 —1.09 .017 
Ping 12.83 0 .290 
Pwa 15.59 0.59 529 : 
Pa —1.75 0 —.001 
Py. 1.01 _ —0.04 - —.073 
Pry 1.54 0 .007 
Pur -1.06 . 0.04 064 - 
Pox 0.56 0.02 . 042 
Pre 0.31 0 "732 
Py, 10.88 0.01 806 


Legend: See Table 2. 


that the estimates are in general much more 
sensitive to possible changes in Pmx than in rap. 
In short, for correct estimation of these path 
coefficients, the validity of the assumption that 
Pmx = 0 is much more critical than the validity 


. of the assumption that fa =-0. The expected 


rates of change in Paw, Pwm Pma, Pwa Pwn due 
to possible changes in p,, are extremely 
large—each rate of change is more than tenfold 
of the change in p,,. Moreover, a possible 
specification error with respect to px, Will lead 
to an overestimation of certain coefficients and 
an underestimation for others. If it is assumed 
that Pmx = 0, then the original estimates of paw 
and Pw are likely to be overestimates, while 
those of Pym and Pw are likely to be under- 
estimates. In particular, Hauser’s conclusion 
that P,,, is much more substantial than Pym was 
critically dependent upon the assumption that 
Pmx = 0. Substantively, then, there is not yet 


-enough evidence to invalidate the common- 


sense observation that “achievement in math- 
ematics and in reading reinforce each other,” 

Looking at the second column, note first that 
all the estimates are /éss ‘sensitive to possible 
changes in ra. The most noticeable instabilities 
are found in Pym and Pwa. Note that minute ‘ 
increase in the assigned value tor, will bring a 
similar ‘amount of decrease in Pym. ‘The as-: 
sumption that rą» might be greater than.0 im- 
plies that the estimate of Pwm based, on the 
fixed value of r = 0, is likely to be an overes- 
timate. This is the finding that Land and Felson 
reported on the basis of their algebraic manip- 
ulation. 

As noted earlier, roughly similar information 
can be obtained by a systematic, although tedi- - 
ous, application of the third approach. But 
there are certain advantages in using the sen- 
sitivity coefficients illustrated above: These 
coefficients not only measure the degree, of 
sensitivity or instability in a straightforward 
way, but they can also be obtained in a single 
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swoop. A routine and systematic examination 
of these coefficients may prove to be a very 


effective diagnostic tool in handling uncertain- . 


ties in model specification and possible errors 
in data. 


Errors in Data and Sensitivity Index 


A ‘different type of situation under which sen- 
sitivity analysis is useful arises when data 
contain nonrandom errors. The three most 
common situations are: (1) some of the vari- 
- ables are measured only on an ordinal scale? (2) 
missing data may distort.the sample in an un- 
known manner and to an unknown degree; (3) 
samples and other information used may have 
uneven size and quality. If the extent of error is 
- known to be serious, there may not be much 
that can be done to salvage the situation. Often 
the situation is ambiguous enough that it 
is useful to evaluate the degree to which esti- 
mated parameters are sensitive to potential 
minor errors in the data. 
d Partly because a fuller exposition would re- 
quire another paper,'? we will simply sketch 
the basic steps in applying the sensitivity index 
to this different context. For this purpose it is 
convenient to concentrate on one type of error 
and relate the problem to the model examined 
so far. 

Consider the longstanding debate on the use 
of parametric statistics on ordinal data 
(Labovitz, 1970; Smith, 1978; Kim, 1975, 1978; 
O’Brien, 1981). One important component of 


this debate is whether and when the distortions ` 


introduced to correlations among the so-called 
ordinal variablés ‘are negligible. Owing to the 
fact that most variables used by sociologists 
are still measured at best on an ordinal scale, 
and that most of them treat these variables as if 
f they, are measured on an interval scale, the 


issue remains an important one. It is fair to say, - 


however, that no one argues anymore for the 
use of the “ordinal measures of association” in 
: a regression or structural equation model, as 
was once argued by Hawkes (1971). It.is also 
well established that an “equal interval scor- 
ing” of ordinal variables with a fair number of 
rankings does not introduce substantial errors 


13 The problems caused by possible errors in, the 
data can exist regardless of whether the model is 
underidentified, just-identified, or -overidentified. 
The generalization to be discussed here deals with 
situations in which thé model is just-identified (after 


some arbitrary constraints are introduced). Without - 


any modification, it can be applied to models that are 
~ overidentified, but the operations of partial dif- 
ferentiation needed to create the necessary matrices, 
R and w, are more complex. A fuller exposition will 
be found in Kim (1983a). 


í 


-equal intervals (O’Brien, 1979, 1981, 
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in the resulting hved correlations ‘salees 
the underlying metrics contain extremely un- 
1982; 
Bollen and Barb, 1981): - 

An important, yet underexplored, next 
question is whether conclusions drawn in rela- 
tion to bivariate statistics can be generalized to 
the parameter estimates in a more complex 
statistical model. The answer, of course, de- 
pends on the particular research problem at 
hand, for a minor error in the measurement of 
bivariate correlations can introduce an extreme, 
distortion into the estimates of certain param- 


eters. Hence the only safe-strategy is to ex- 


plore each statistical model with the aid of sen- 
sitivity analysis. If errors in data are not sus- 
pected, there is no compelling need to use such 
analysis. 

Now referring back to the estimation prob- 
lem of parameters of Equation 4, suppose that 
the four parameters have been estimated by. 
assigning some arbitrary value to Pmx- Suppose 
further that the measurement of Z,, the occu- 
pational status of father, is based on-an ordinal: 


. scale, and therefore the correlations between 


this variable and the others may contain some . 


_ minor errors. To evaluate the extent to which 


the parameter estimates are sensitive to poten- 
tial errors in these observed correlations, it is 
necessary to consider the five correlations, Tyi 
Taw leo Trx and ry, as independent” variables, 
and the path ‘coefficients to be estimated as 
“dependent” variables. 

We can use the same R matrix shown in (10) 


“again because there is no change in the desig- 


nation of dependent variables, but we need to 
prepare a new matrix of derivatives involving 
the independent variables. A new matrix of w 
containing the results of differentiating each 
equation in (5) with respect to the five correla- 
tions is shown below: 


w = [6F\/aps] = 
0 -Pm - 0 0 0 
0 0. —Pmx 0 0 an 
‘Pox. ~Pmx “Pme Pm 1 


i 
~ 


“By premultiplying this matrix (w) with the in- 


verse of R, we obtain the desired sensitivity 

matrix, presented in Table 4. : 
Several conclusions may be drawn from the - 

examination of Table 4. First of all, it is obvi-. 


ous that some parameters are more prone to 


possible distortions than others and that errors 
in some correlations have greater impact than _ 
errors in other correlations. More specifically, 
among the four parameters. examined here, Pmw | 


TS AN 


SENSITIVITY ANALYSIS 


feei TA BD 


Tablè 4. Sensitivity of Selected Parameters, with | 


Respect to Possible “Errors in Observed ` 


Correlations 
Param- 
eters Tnx fox “oo Tex. hv fxs 
Pow -1.50 -9.03 03) ~.22 31.14 
a —1.30 4.83- 02, .12 —16.88 
ia 06 —.67' .00* —.02 2.32 
— .03 .75 ` ~.00 02  ~2.58 





lad See Table 2. . 
* Not exactly zero, but too small to report. 


is the most sensitive to potential errors in the 
observed correlations. Likewise, of all the cor- 
relations considered here, the potential errors 
in the measurement ‘of rmx will have the 
greatest impact on the instability of the param- 
eter estimates., Furthermore; the fact that an 
increase in rmx would produce big changes in 
Paw and that that change is positive would not 
be easily ascertained without the use of the 
sensitivity analysis. Given that an error in the 
measurement Of rm; will be telescoped into a 


_ thirty-fold error in py, it is a little comfort to 


know that the magnitude of error in rp, is likely 
to be smal. > 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUDING 
REMARKS 


A new approach. to sensitivity analyéts is 
been introduced and illustrated in the belief 
that, as we increasingly use more sophisticated 
statistical models, the need for a method to 
examine questionable assumptions and data 
will also increase. It is now in order to place 
the method in a proper perspective. | 

First, even at the risk of stating the obvious, 
it must be emphasized that if the constraints 
introduced to make the parameters identifiable 
are grounded on firm theory, the conclusions 
we have drawn with respect to the dubious 
impositions do not apply. The meaning of the 
sensitivity indices applied to such a situation 
will be quite different; the. greater the mag- 
nitude of the sensitivity index with respect to a 
particular constraint, the more informative that 
constraint is. In fact, the primary goal of re- 
searchers should be developing theories that 
¢an provide such critical information. In other 
words, using a sensitivity analysis: should be 


_ considered as a substitute for developing better 


theory. or improving the measurement of the 
variables. 
Second, although there are more uses of sen- 


sitivity analysis appearing in recent publica- © 


tions (Waite and Stolzenberg, 1976; Cramer, 
1980; Alexander et al., 1981;.Smith-Lovin and 


Tickamyer, 1982), current uses tend to rely 
mainly on “exclusion restrictions.” Implicit in ` 
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the use of competing “exclusion restrictions” 
is the idea’ that one of these restrictions has to 
be correct. Otherwise, the researcher may be 


‘ comparing estimates based on one erroneous 


model specification with those based on an- 
other, equally ,erroneous, specification. ' As 
long as other competing models (which assign 
other than zeros to-the fixed parameters) are 
assumed plausible, the uses of “exclusion re- 
strictions” are, therefore, not satisfactory. It is 
hoped that researchers become aware of other 
competing approaches to sensitivity analysis 
and the limitations of the first approach i in par- 
ticular. 

Finally, a few words are in order about the 
relationship between the study of sampling 
variability—-which is. a primary. obsession of 


‘statistics—and sensitivity analysis introduced 


here. If we define Sensitivity analysis in its 
broadest sense to include any systematic ex- 
amination of the instability of the parameter 
estimates, then any statistical decisions based 


-on the examination of sampling variability can 


be considered as a special‘case of sensitivity 
analysis. For example, using significance tests 
or setting confidence intervals can very well be 
considered as a sensitivity analysis with re- 
spect to a particular type of error—the sam- 
pling variability. 14 What is important for cur- - 
rent purposes is that the problem of sensitivity 
-or instability of coefficients exists independent 
of the sampling problem, for the parameter 
identification is subject to possible instabilities 
whenever there is an error in model specifica- 
tion and in measurement. As the problem of 


- identification is more fundamental, in a certain 


sense, than the problem of estimation, the sen- 
sitivity analysis is more fundamental than 
analysis of sampling variability. ; 
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ECONOMIC SOURCES OF HOMICIDE: REESTIMATING THE 
EFFECTS OF POVERTY AND INEQUALITY* 


Kirk R. WILLIAMS 
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I 


A tradition of research has consistently found that poverty is a major economic 
source of homicide. Two studies have recently presented findings that call this 
research tradition into. question. The studies are reviewed, and it is argued that these 
contradictory findings are the result of an incorrect specification of the relationship . 
between poverty and the homicide rate. Revised estimates of the effect of poverty are’ - 
reported which show that it is a significant positive predictor of the homicide rate for 

- a sample of SMSAs (N =125) when the nonlinear form of the relationship is taken into 
account. That effect, however, appears to vary by the regional location of SMSAs, 
that is, whether they are in the South or non-South. The implications of the findings 
for economic and subcultural explanations of homicide are briefly discussed. ar 


Previous macrosociological studies of crimi- 
nal violence have consistently found that pov- 
erty is positively associated with the homicide 
rate (e.g., Loftin and Hill, 1974; Flango and 
Sherbenou, 1976; Parker and Smith, 1979; 
Smith and Parker, 1980; Parker and Loftin, 
1983). The primary implication of these 
studies—that poverty is a major economic 
source of homicide—has been corroborated by 


micro analyses indicating that homicide, of- ` 


fenders are disproportionately drawn from the 
ranks of the poor (e.g., Wolfgang, 1958; 
Swigert and Farrell, 1976). In light of this re- 
search tradition the findings reported: recently 
by Blau and Blau (1982) and Messner (1982) are 
quite perplexing.’ Neither study found poverty 


* Direct all correspondence to: Kirk R. Williams, 


Department of Sociology and Social Work, Memphis 
State University! Memphis, TN 38152. 
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1 The Blaus also examined the impact of inequality 
and poverty on other types of criminal violence (i.e., - 


assault, rape, robbery, and a composite index of 
violent crime). The focus here is exclusively on the 
nature of their analysis as it pertains to homicide. 
The reason for the restricted focus is that there is a 
strong research tradition, as noted in the text, which 
bee on this particular oienbe, and the controver- 
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a to be positively associated with the homicide 


rate. In fact, Messner reported that poverty 


‘has a significant negative effect on this rate. 


Given the weight of ptevious evidence to the 
contrary, these recent findings should be crit- 
ically examined. 

This research note presents revised esti- 
mates of the equations specified by the Blaus 
and. Messner, using 1970 data for the 125 
largest SMSAs in the United States. ‘The re- 


' sults of the analysis are consistent with the 


earlier research in that poverty has the ex- 
pected positive effect on the homicide rate. It 
is shown that the Blaus and Messner did not 
find this effect because they failed'to detect a 
nonlinear pattern in the relationship between 
poverty and the homicide aa 


A REVIEW OF THE STUDIES . 


Messner designed his research to focus on the 
violence-inducing consequéencés of poverty. 
After making the distinction between “absolute 
deprivation,” defined as the proportion of a 
population below a fixed standard of well- 
being, and “relative deprivation,” defined as ` 
the relative dispersion of. income’ within a 
population, Messner (1982:105) addressed the 
following question: Is the homicide rate “better 
predicted by measures of poverty correspond- 
ing to the relative approach or by measures. 
reflecting the subsistence approach?” He used 





sial character of their study centers on the difference 
Between their findings and those reported in earlier 
studies; 
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1970 census data drawn from Characteristics 
of the Population (Vol. 1) and the County and 
City Data Book and 1970 homicide data taken 
from the Uniform Crime Reports for a sample 
of 204 SMSAs. The homicide rate was mea- 
sured conventionally, that is, the total number 
of homicides known to the police per 100,000 
population. The specific measure of relative 
‘deprivation used was the Gini index of family 
income concentration, while absolute depriva- 
tion was measured as the percent of families 
below the United States Social Security Ad- 
ministration’s poverty line. 

Messner initially estimated an equation, 
using Ordinary Least Squares, which included 
‘the relative and absolute deprivation measures 
plus five control variables: regional location 
(i.e., a dummy variable indicating Southern/ 
non-Southern SMSAs), proportion of the 
population that is black, population size, 
population per square mile as a measure of 
density, and proportion of the population 15 to 
29 years-of-age. The two population measures 
(size and density) and the proportion 15 to 29 
were included in the analysis, according to 
Messner (1982:107), “because of their frequent 
appearance in earlier studies.” A special com- 
ment should be made, however, about regional 
location and the proportion black. 

These two variables were used by Messner 
and the Blaus as measures of “cultural” vari- 
ables. The primary objective of these studies 
was surely to estimate the effect of income 
inequality and poverty on the homicide rate. 
Nonetheless, testing alternative “cultural” ex- 
planations of homicide, particularly the sub- 
culture-of-violence thesis (e.g., Wolfgang and 
Ferracuti, 1967), was another acknowledged 
objective. This issue has become central to the 
more recent research conducted by Messner 
(1983). In any case, the investigators drew 
from Hackney (1969) and Gastil (1971), who 
maintained that the consistently high rates of 
homicide in the South can be attributed to a 
regional culture of lethal violence. The dummy 
variable, identifying the regional location of 
SMSAs, therefore, was used to measure the 
violent subcultural orientation assumed to 
characterize the South. The high rate of 
homicide among blacks has also been attrib- 
uted to a violent subcultural orientation (e.g., 
Curtis, 1975; Silberman, 1980). So it was as- 
sumed that the greater the relative size of the 
black population, the greater the prevalence of 
this orientation, and thus the greater the 

` homicide rate. 

Messner’s analysis yielded no significant ef- 
fect of income inequality, but a surprising 
negative effect of povèrty on the homicide rate 
was found. Regional location and the propor- 
tion black, however, consistently had signifi- 
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cant positive effects on the homicide rate. 
These findings held regardless of whether’ the 
absolute and relative deprivation measures 
were considered separately in two different 
equations or added to the same equation. And 
they held when Messner substituted the pro- 
portion of families below an annual income of 
$1,000 for his original measure of absolute de- 
privation. He concluded that the findings’ call 
for a serious reconsideration of the linkages 
between poverty, inequality, and homicide. + 
While Messner treated the comparative ef- 
fects of poverty and inequality as an empirical 
question, the Blaus derived an hypothesis from 
a macrosociological theory of social structure 
(Blau, 1977), asserting that inequality is the 
primary economic source of criminal violence. 
Their atgument emphasizes the socially disor- 
ganizing consequences of inequality, especially 
racial economic inequality in a.democratic so- 
ciety. Such inequality, they contend, will in- 


‘crease the likelihood of disrupted social rela- ` 


tions, thus increasing the likelihood of “‘non- 
realistic, conflict” (e.g., violent crime like 
homicide). They (1982:118-119) argue in more 
detail that: 
inborn inequalities that distribute political 
rights and economic opportunity on the basis 
of the group into which.a person is born 
are feudal survivals condemned as illegiti- 
mate in a democracy. ... The hypothesis 
inferred is that socioeconomic inequalities 
that are associated with ascribed positions, 
thereby consolidating and reinforcing ethnic 
. and class differences, engender pervasive 
conflict in a democracy. 


The Blaus tested their argument using 1970 
data for SMSAs with a population of more than 
250,000 (N=125). The source of their data was 
the one-in-a-hundred public use sample for 
counties of the United States Bureau of the 
Census. Individual-level data were taken from 
this source and aggregated by SMSA. The 
Blaus obtained data pertaining to criminal vio- 
lence from the 1971 issue of the Uniform Crime 
Reports. The homicide rate was logarithmi- 
cally transformed (base 10) due to the skewed ' 
distribution of this variable. As in Messner’s 
study, overall income inequality was measured 
by the Gini index of family income concén- 
tration, and the proportion in poverty was 
based on the poverty index developed by the - 
United States Social Security Administration. 
The Blaus also used regional location (i.e., the 
South/non-South dichotomy) and racial com- 
position (i.e., proportion black) to evaluate 
subcultural explanations of violence. Racial in- 
equality was measured as the difference in av- 
erage socioeconomic status (Duncan’s SEI 
scores) between nonwhites and whites. The 
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Blaus’ measure of social disorganization was 
the proportion of people 14 years or older who 
are divorced or separated. They used popula- 
tion size (log base 10) on the assumption that as 
size increases, the opportunity for interper- 
sonal contact and conflict increases—and thus 
the greater the likelihood of criminal violence. 


The Blaus organized their analysis in a series . 


of four sets of regressions. They initially ad-: 
dressed the issue of “whether urban poverty or 
economic inequality is the major source of 
‘-criminal violence” (Blau and Blau, 1982:121). 
Accordingly, they regressed the homicide rate 
on the Gini index and the proportion in 
poverty. Thé results showed that overall in- 
come inequality, not poverty, had a signifi- 
cantly positive effect on the homicide rate. 
They concluded that the zero-order correlation 
between poverty and the homicide rate is 
spurious, and inequality rather than poverty 
. provides the most fertile soil for criminal 
violence” (Blau and Blau, 1982:122). The Blaus 
went on to estimate other equations, address- 
ing such issues as whether regional and racial 
effects could be accounted for by socioeco- 
nomic inequalities. But on the basis of these 
initial results, they excluded the poverty mea-- 
‘sure from subsequent analysis. 


In short, the studies conducted by Messner ‘ 


and the Blaus found no support for the argu- 
ment that poverty Jeads to homicide. The two 
studies are divergent, however, when it comes 
to the argument that inequality leads to 
homicide. Messner found no support for this 
position either and advocated a renewed effort 
to evaluate the empirical validity of the sub- 
culture-of-violence thesis (Messner, 1983). 

. Conversely, the Blaus’ findings supported the 
inequality argument, and they claimed in- 
equality “explains away’ most evidence 
suggesting subcultural influences. The analysis 
reported ‘below suggests that these disparate 
findings are the consequences of specification 
error. When the nonlinear relationship be- 
tween poverty and the homicide rate is taken 
into account, empirical results are obtained 
which corroborate the earlier research bearing 
on the subject. 


t 


DATA AND VARIABLES 


The units of analysis of this research are 125 
SMSAs of 250,000 population or more in 1970. 
. This is in keeping with the Blaus’ study, al- 
` though Messner selected his 204 SMSAs with- 
out regard to size. The choice of the most ap- 
propriate units of analysis for this type‘ of re- 


search is ‘certainly debatable.-One can argue, © 


as does Messner, that states are arbitrary 
statistical aggregations, and SMSAs approx- 
imate more meaningful social communities. 
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.The argument may apply as well to cities in 


that they are also delimited by arbitrary politi- 
cal boundaries. Furthermore, as Gibbs and 
Erickson (1976) have shown, cities . having 
boundaries which do not encompass most of 
the SMSA population tend to have “inflated” 
official crime rates. The reason is that non-city 
residents of the SMSA who visit the city and 
become involved in crime as victims or offend- 
ers contribute the frequencies used in the 


-numerator of the city crime rate, but they are 


excluded from the population base (i.e., the 
denominator) of that rate. Those same cities 
may have greater concentrations of poverty 
inside the city limits and wealth outside those 
limits. Therefore, if this pattern is true, the size 
of cities relative to their respective SMSAs 
may bias estimated effects of poverty and in- 
equality on the homicide rate when cities are 
the units of analysis. 

A counter-argument is that the inequality- 
leads-to-homicide hypothesis, in particular, 
rests on the assumption that residents are 
aware of the income differences among mem- 
bers of their community, evaluate those dif- 
ferences as unjust, and respond violently. The 
assumption is plausible if the social context in 
which this evaluative process occurs is well 
defined; that is, individuals regularly interact 
with each other and thus gain knowledge about 
income differences, with such knowledge in- 
fluencing the nature of subsequent interac- 
tions. But SMSAs are rather large heteroge- 
neous units. Regular patterns of interpersonal 
interaction between people who live in central 
cities and residents of the suburbs are unlikely. 
Therefore, it is difficult to imagine how SMSA 
residents can become aware of the level of 
income inequality within the SMSA, and given 
the generally higher rate of homicide in central . 
cities compared to ‘the surrounding area, it is 
difficult to understand how SMSA-wide in- 
equality, even assuming it is known by resi- 
dents, would result in homicides concentrated 
in the central city. 

Since .the primary objective of the present 
study is to examine critically the findings re- 
ported hy Messner and the Blaus (i.e., replica- 
tion), no attempt is made to address the i issue 
of which units of analysis are most appropriate 
for this line of research. The issue should be 
kept in mind,’ however; when reviewing the 
findings, and future-research should attempt to 


. resolve the matter. 


` Following Messner and the Blais, homicide 
data were obtained from the Uniform Crime 
Reports (Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
1971), with the rate calculated as the number of: 
murders and non-negligent manslaughter per 
100,000 population. Income inequality was 
measured by the Gini index of family income 
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concentration; taken from Volume 1 of Char- 
acteristics of the Population (Bureau of the 
Census, 1973b). The percent of the population 
aged 14 or older who are separated or di- 
vorced, referred to henceforth as percent di- 
vorced, was obtained from the State and Met- 
ropolitan Area Data Book,.1979.(Bureau of the 
Census, 1980). Data for-all other independent 
variables were drawn from the County and City 
Data Book (Bureau of the Census, 1973a and 
1978), including total SMSA population, 
population per square mile (density), the per- 
cent of the population who are black, the 
South/non-South dichotomy pertaining to re- 
gional location of SMSAs, racial income in- 
equality, and the percent of families below the 
United States Social Security Administration's 
poverty line (percent poor). The proportion 
aged 15 to 29 was excluded from the analysis 
because the Blaus did not use this variable. and 
Messner (1982) found that it had no significant 
effect on the homicide rate. More generally, 


the findings regarding the effect of age on the 


homicide rate, irrespective of the age 
categories used, have been at best inconsistent 
(e.g., Loftin and Hill, 1974; Smith and Parker, 
1980; Messner, 1983; Parker and Loftin, 1983). 


Density and population size were logarithmi- - 


cally transformed (base 10) because their dis- 
tributions are highly skewed. 

Racial inequality was measured as the.dif- 
ference between median income for white 
families and that for black families. This mea- 


sure differs from the one used by the Blaus.: 


Since they began with individual-level data, 
they were able to calculate individual SEI 
scores and derive average socioeconomic 
status values for white and nonwhite families 
by SMSA. The Blaus’ measure, as noted 
above, was the difference between these aver- 
age values. That measure was-not used here 
because data in the County and City Data Book 
are presented in aggregate form and thus pre- 
clude the necessary calculations. Furthermore, 
while the Blaus’ argument is well taken that 
differences in socioeconomic status capture 
more about the nature of racial inequality than 
income differences, they (1982:121) noted that 
empirical results using an income-based mea- 
sure paralleled those using the differences in 
socioeconomic status measure. Consequently, 
it was assumed that the conclusions drawn 
from the present study would not be signifi- 
cantly influenced by the choice of racial in- 
equality measures, if such a choice were possi- 
ble.? ; 


2 A correlation matrix, means, and standard de- 
viations of all variables, and a list of the SMSAs are 
available on request from the author. 
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The analysis was organized in the following 


manner. The initial step was to estimate the full 


` equations specified by the Blaus and Messner 


holding as closely as possible to their proce- 
dures. Again, the two notable differences ‘are: 
the measure of racial inequality used here, as 


-compared to the Blaus’, and Messner’s use fa a 


larger sample of SMSAs. It also should be 
noted ‘that the racial inequality measure was 
logarithmically transformed (base 10), unlike 
the Blaus’ measure, because an inspection ofa 
bivariate scattergram révealed a nonlinear 
pattern in the relationship between this mea- 
sure and the homicide rate:? In support of this 
observation, the logged variable consistently 
provided more efficient estimates of the effect 
of racial inequality than the variable expressed 
in original units‘of measurement (i.e., dollars). 
~The second step in the analysis was to rees- 

timate the equations correcting for’ the non- 
linear relationships between the homicide rate 
and two additional variables, percent black and 
percent poor. In his’ more recent research, 


Messner (1983) ‘has shown that the homicide 


rate is an inverted U-shaped: function of the 
percent black. As he {1983:1003) describes it, 
“the homicide rate rises along with the percent 
black up to a certain point, levels off, and then 
actually declines.” He’ estimates this relation- 
‘ship using a polynomial regression model in 
which a squared term for the percent black was 
added to the equation. That term was signifi- 
cantly negative, while the “simple term” (i.e., 
the percent black) was significantly positive, 
and those results’ are consistent with the func- 
tion Messner specified. He also noted that a 
logarithmic model (i.e., percent black 
logarithmically transformed) was ‘estimated, 


_ but it did not provide-as good a fit to the data as 


did the polynomial model. On the basis of these 


` findings, a scattergram of the relationship be- 


tween the percent black and the homicide rate 
was examined here, and it revealed the same 
pattern as described: by Messner. Therefore, 
percent black and a squared term for percent 
black were used in reestimating the Blaus’ and 
Messner’s equations. 

More central to the present analysis is the. 
nonlinear relationship between percent poor 
and the homicide rate. The scattering of . 
SMSAs for this relationship is not unlike that’ 
for the relationship between percent black and . 
the homicide rate. Yet there is‘ one important 
difference. Only a few SMSAs (e.g., El Paso 


= 


3 A’similar pattern seemed evident for the Gini 
index as well, but logarithmic transformations of this 


-variable did not change the empirical results; so 


those results are not prespi here. 
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and Huntington-Ashland) are situated so as'to 
" pull the slope of the relationship in a significant 
negative direction (j.e:, especially high on the 
percent poor but Telatively low on the homicide 
Tate). .Accordingly, logarithmic models com- 
sistently yielded more efficient parameter es- 
timates than polynomial models in this case. 
Hence, logarithmic transformations (base 10) 
of the.homicide rate and the percent poor were 
used in reestimating the equations. In keeping 
with the Blaus and Messner, Ordinary Least 
Squares was the estimation technique. 
. The results of the analysis are shown in 
Table 1; The ‘initial estimates of the equations 
specified by the Blaus and Messner are pre- 
sented in column 1 of that table. Consider first 
-the Blaus’ equation. The substantive conclu- 
sions to be drawn from those coefficients are 
identical to those drawn by the Blaus. The Gini 


s index of family income concentration, racial 


inequality, the percent divorced or separated, 
and the percent black have significant positive 
effects on the homicide rate. In fact, the mag- 
nitudes of the coefficients are remarkably 
similar to those reported by the Blaus, adjust- 
ing for the fact that they used the proportion 
divorced and the proportion black, while per- 
centages are used here. Recall that the Blaus 
did not include the percent poor in their full 
“equation since it did not have a significant ef- 
fect on the homicide rate independent of the 
a index R PEIRE stage of their 
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analysis. An estimate of the effect of the per- 
cent poor, therefore, is not listed in column 1 of 
Table 1. 

Consider the initial parameter estimates for 
Messner’s equation also presented in column 1 
of Table 1. To maintain consistency with 
Messner’s analysis, the homicide rate and the 
percent poor were expressed in their original 
units of measurement, not logarithms, in this 
initial ‘estimation. The pattern of the results, 
once again, is quite similar to that reported by 
Messner. The two “subcultural variables,” the 
South/non-South dummy and the percent 
black, as well as population size have signifi- 
cant positive effects on the homicide rate, 
while density has a significant negative effect. 
More importantly, although the effect of the 
percent poor is not significant, as was the case 
in Messner’s research, it is negative in direc- 
tion; ‘and the estimate of the effect of the Gini 
index fails to attain statistical significance. In 
sum, the initial parameter estimates of the 
equations specified by the Blaus and Messner, 
by-and-large, reproduce their findings. 

The revised parameter estimates correcting 
for the nonlinearities discussed above are 
shown in column 3 of Table 1. Observe that in 
both equations the effect of the percent black is 
significantly positive, while the effect of the 
squared term is significantly negative, sup- 


‘porting Messner’s contention that the homicide 


rate is an inverted U-shaped function of this 


Table 1. Estimates of the Regression Equations Corresponding to the Blaus’ and Messners Analyses of 


_*p% 05. 





Homicide Rates : 
Initial Estimates Revised Estimates 
Unstandardized Standard . Unstandardized Standard 
Coefficients: `, Errors Coefficients Errors 
Independent Variables’ Col.1 ` . Col. 2 Col. 3 Col. 4 
Blaus” Equation ian fog ~ ' 

' Percent Poor M `— — ..  -708* , .183 
Gini Index i 2.336* . 859 .185 .995 
Racial Inequality  * 336* n 152 .410* .126 
Divorce. .078* .020 .058* .016 
Population Size* ` .074 .O£9 .062 053 
Percent Black ~~ ` .015* -003 ° .055* .006 
Percent Black Squared 5 Ae — —.001* .0002 
Constant `° -2.198 -; -2.364 
R? .639 7 

Messner’s Equation j . 
Percent Poor —.113 "159 480* - 202 
Gini Index 25.521 19.493 1.847 1.040 
- Density? —1.996* 954 —.086 .050 
Population Size! ' 3.446* 1.228 .169* .064 
South : 3.429* -` 1.094 —.005 .059 
Percent Black “+ ZT .053 .066* .007 
Percent Black PN — — — .002* 0003 
Constant — 18.400 —1.431 
R? 3 -597 -733 
a Log base 10. ` 
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variable. The most striking finding, however, is 
that the log of the percent poor has a significant 
positive effect on the log of the homicide rate in 
the Blaus’ equation and Messner’s equation. 
This finding suggests that if those investigators 
would have more accurately specified the re- 
lationship, the Blaus would not have excluded 
poverty from their analysis, and Messner 
would not have reported a surprising negative 
effect of poverty on the homicide rate. 
Other important differences exist between 
these findings and those in the initial estimation 
of the Blaus’ and Messner’s equations. First, 
the estimated effect of the Gini index in the 
Blaus’ equation becomes statistically insignifi- 
cant, and the magnitude of the coefficient is 
reduced substantially., This suggests that since 
the log of the’ percent poor and the Gini index 
are highly correlated (r = .778), the effect of 
poverty is absorbed by the inequality measure 
when the measure of poverty is excluded from 
the analysis. Second, the coefficient repre- 
senting. the effect of regional location (South/ 
non-South) on the homicide rate in Messner’s 
equation is also reduced substantially in mag- 
nitude and is no longer statistically significant. 
This finding is consistent with earlier studies 
which have attempted to “explain away” the 
effect of regional location with economic vari- 
ables (e.g., Loftin and Hill, 1974; Smith and 
Parker, 1980). It also suggests the’ possibility 
that there are important interactions among re- 
gional location, poverty, and the homicide 
rate. Further evidence of this possibility was 


found in the scattergram of the relationship ` 


between the percent poor and the homicide 
rate. As implied above, the homicide rate ap- 
pears to increase as the percent in poverty 
increases, but it does so at a decreasing rate. 
There is a preponderance of SMSAs in the 
Southern region of the United States at the 
point in which the slope begins to taper off. 
The implication is that the relationship be- 
tween the percent poor and the homicide rate is 
different among Southern, as compared to 
non-Southern SMSAs.5 


4 It should be noted that using the same ‘sample of 
SMSAs, Messner (1983) more recently has found 
that “structural poverty,” an index’ originally con- 
structed by Loftin and Hill (1974), has a significant 
positive effect on the homicide rate, but the effect of 
inequality again is insignificant. He has not explained 
why the findings are so divergent, depending upon 
whether the structural poverty index or the percent 
below the poverty line is used. One. hypothesis, 
given the findings reported in Table 1, is that the 
relationship between the structural poverty index 
and the homicide rate is linear, while that between 
percent in poverty and the homicide rate is not. 

5 In a separate analysis, not shown here, an in- 
teraction term (i.e., the product of the regional 
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, CONCLUSION 


The findings presented above contradict a 
major conclusion drawn by Messner and the 
Blaus—that poverty is not an important eco- 
nomic source of homicide. Specifically, the 
measure of poverty, the’ percent of families’ 
below the poverty line, had a significant posi- 
tive effect on the homicide rate for the total 
sample of SMSAs when the nonlinear form of 
the relationship was_taken into account. This 
finding is consistent with the earlier studies . 
which reported evidence in support of the 

argument that poverty leads to homicide. Yet it 

appears that the effect of poverty varies by 

region; that is, the homicide rate may increase. 

rapidly with increases in poverty among non- . 
Southern SMSAs, but the rate at which that 

increase occurs appears to decline among 

SMSAs in the South. Why this is so remains a 

question for future research. 

Iv- addressing this question investigators 
should consider alternative measures of pov- 
erty. Income-based measures such as the one 
used here may not completely capture the na- 
ture and extent of deprivation suffered by 
those at the lower end of a continuum of eco-. 
nomic well-being. To the extent that people 
have incomes below the poverty line but re- 
ceive other forms of subsistence, for example, 
transfer payments through welfare programs, 
the aggravations of income poverty may be 
somewhat lessened. Additionally, whether 
available means of subsistence can provide 
people with an adequate standard of living is’ 
relative to the economic context in which they 
reside. To illustrate, individuals in poverty 
who live in communities with high overall 
levels of affluence and a high cost of living may 
suffer more than poor people in communities , 
having'a lower cost of living and a lower aver- 
age level of economic well-being. Such issues 
should be dealt with in future research on pov- 
erty and the homicide rate, and it may turn out 
that the regional differences concerning the in- 
fluence of poverty on that rate are due to the . 
relativity of the income poverty measure. 

The present study has two primary substan- 
tive implications for the Blaus’ theoretical 
argument. First, the findings reaffirm their as- 
sertion that racial economic ‘inequality is a 
major source of criminal violence in the United | 
States. Racial disparities in median family in- 
come consistently had a significant positive 
effect on the homicide rate. Nonetheless, the 


dummy and the percent poor) was added to the Blau 
and Blau and Messner equations. That term was 
statistically significant at the .05 level, indicating that 
the poverty coefficients for Southern and non- 
Southern SMSAs are significantly different. 
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second implication is. that poverty, ‘in addition | 


to racial inequality, also provides ‘“‘fertile soil 
for criminal violence.” Cortecting for the non- 
linear relationship between poverty and the 
` homicide rate yielded a significantly positive 
parameter estimate and reduced the effect of 
overall incomé inequality (i-e., the Gini index) 
to statistical ‘insignificance. Furthermore, 
given the Blaus’ theoretical argument, a sig- 
nificant direct effect of overall income in- 


equality on the homicide rate should not be’ 


expected. Its effect should be indirect through 
some indicator of social disorganization (e.g., 
_ the percent divorced), which did in fact have a 
significant positive effect on the homicide rate. 

As for the “subculture of violence revisited” 
' (Messner, 1982, 1983), the most important 
finding was that a relatively large black popu- 
lation was consistently associated with high 


homicide rates, and that association was not’ 


accounted for by the economic variables con- 
sidered. While that finding could represent the 
impact of a violent subcultural orientation, it 
may also be due to.unmeasured economic vari- 
ables (e.g., the percent of the black population 
in poverty). So any conclusions about the sub- 
culture-of-violence thesis at this point would be 
premature. Messner’s (1983) recommendation 
that innovative methods of measuring súbcul- 
tural orientations through “cultural artifacts” 
such as art, literature, or music is surely in 
order. But investigators should also recognize 
that more research is needed on how structural 


factors like class relations and labor market 


conditions perpetuate high levels’ of poverty 
and thus criminal violence. 
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_ the Reagan policies.” —HOWARD ZINN: $495- 


@lso in hardcover: $11.50). Fourth printing. 


THERE HE GOES 
AGAIN 
Ronald Reagan’s Reign of Error 


by MARK GREEN and GAIL MacCOLL.. Over 
300 Reagan gaffes, errors, and garbled 
statistics... plus sobering factual analysis. “Ït ` 
reads like a political spoof, but it's no joke. I 


* wish everyone would read this book... 


before they vote.” CONGRESSMAN MORRIS K. ` 
UDALL. Illustrated. $495. Third printing. 


Examination copies of paperback titles are 
available upon request from the publisher. 


PANTHEON BOOKS 


201 East 50th Street, New York, New York 10022 





Power and Privilege . 

A Theory of Social Stratification 

by Gerhard E. Lenski 

New in Paperback 

“A far-ranging and profound inquiry into 
the causes and effects of human inequal- 
ity as well as into the foundations and 
consequences of political and economic 
power. ... A masterpiece of comparative 
social analysis. "Heinz Eulau, American 
Political Science Review 

512 pp., $9.95 paper 


The Politics of 

Aristocratic Empires 

by John H. Kautsky 

“A comprehensive, analytical, and inter- 

esting account of the dominance of aris- 

tocracies and leaders with aristocratic 

attributes from the ancient Near East to 

Winston Churchill and Charles de Gaulle. 
. . An excellent piece of scholarship. ” 

Choice > 

xvi + 416 pp., $28 


Messianism, 

Mysticism, and Magic 

A Sociological Analysis of Jewish 
Religious Movements 

by Stephen Sharot 

Winner of the Kenneth B. Smilen / 
Present Tensé Literary Award — 

“An illuminating soctological analysis of 
Jewish messianic and mystical move- 
ments from the Middle Ages to the 
present. . . . Pioneers a dimension of . 
Jewish history that is usually ignored.” 
—Jewilsh Education 
ix + 306 pp., $25 
Studies in Religion 


The University of 
North Carolina Press _ 


Post Office Box 2288. 
Chapel Hill 
North Carolina 27514 


Turing’s Man 
Western Culture in the Computer Age 
by J. David Bolter 

“Immensely stimulating. . . . | know of 
no other work that is comparable, of . 
no other that deals so imaginativety 
with the intellectual consequences of 
the arrival of the computer In our civi- 
lization."—Stephen R.Graubard, 
Brown University 
xii + 264 pp., $19.95 cloth, $8.95 paper 


Professions and Professional 
Ideologies in America 
_Edited by Gerald L. Geison 
These four essays offer new Insights into 
the process of professionalization in 
American society. They go beyond most -> 
recent studies by insisting that profes- 
sional ideologies should be taken seri- 
ously rather than dimissed as mere ver- 
- bal smoke screens for the self-interest of 
those who construct them. : 
x + 147 pp., $17.50 


Southerners ` 
The Socia! Psychology of Sectionalism 
John Shelton Reed 


- "Reed adroitty probes the ‘mind’ and 


‘heart’ of a people desperately strug- 
gling with their identity in the midst of a’ . 
maelstrom of change. His book is infor- 
mative and provocative at one and the 
same time."—Alvin L. Bertrand 

xvii + 157 pp., $17 doth, $5.95 paper ~- 
Institute for Research in Social Sclence Series 





Families without Villains - 
American Families in an Era of 
Change ~ 


Laura Lein, Wellesley College, Center for ; 


Research for Women 
This book examines the effects of 
maternal employment on families with 
small children and discusses family coping 
_ Strategies. 
144pp. ISBN 0-669-07046-7 
Sexual Assault among Adolescents 
Suzanne S. Ageton; Behavioral Research 
Institute 
Ageton draws upon dati from a five-year 
study to present estimates of the national 
occurrence and prevalence of adolescent 
sexual assault. She offers a demographic, 
attitudinal, and behavioral profile of both 
victims and offenders. 
208pp. ISBN 0-669-06322-3 $24.00 
Crisis Intervention 
Helping Individuals at Risk 
Hayden A. Duggan, Children’s Hospital 
Medical Center, Boston __ 
Duggan evaluates therapy concepts and 
approaches to dealing with crisis 
situations in school or community 
settings, and state institutions, and he 
considers their effects on both client and 
staff. 


160pp. 


Human Services at Risk 
Administrative Strategies for Survival 
edited by Felice Davidson Perlmutter, 
Temple University 

The Politics of Planning Series 

Expert contributors define the social and 
political basis for human services, identify 
a series of issues and strategies for 
administrators and provide case studies 
illustrating the strategies in various fields. 
ISBN 0-669-07813- 1 April 1984 


ISBN 0-669-03302-2 _ $21.50 


ngtonBooks, D.C, Heath and Company 


ZĘ 125 5 Spring Sireci ee es MA 021 


HEATH ae our toll-free mambers, (800) 428-8071 or (800) 33-HEATH 
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The Latest Sociological Feearch 


$21.00 
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Child Pornography and Sex Rings 
edited by Ann Wolbert Burgess, 
University of Pennsylvania School of 
Nursing and Department of Health and 


_ Hospitals, Boston, with Marieanne 


Lindeqvist Clark, Department of Heal 
and Hospitals, Boston _ 

In the interest of improving precision in 
investigating and intervening in child 
pornography and sexual abuse, the author 
addresses how to identify and prosecute 
cases. . 

240pp. . $18.00 


Adolescent Behavior Disorders: 
Foundations and Contemporary ` 
Concerns 

Advances in Child Behavioral 
Analysis and Therapy: Volume III 
edited by Paul Karoly, Arizona State 
University, and John J. Steffen, ' 
University of Cincinnati 

This book investigates .the presumed 
nature and etiology of adolescent 
adjustment disorders and methods of 
clinical intervention. 
ISBN 0-669-05641-3 


ISBN 0-669-06741-5 


April 1984 


from 


Lexington Books 




















New! ‘AN INTRODUCTION TO GER- 
ONTOLOGY AND GERIATRICS: A Multi- 
disciplinary Approach edited by Alvin J. 
Levenson and Dianna M. Porter. Contribu- 
tors provide a comprehensive overview of 
the biopsychosoclal aspects of aging, and 
they describe the roles of various health and 
social service professionals in administering 
care to the elderly. Topics discussed include 
psychiatric illness, public health concerns, 
nutrition, and pastoral care to the elderly. 
March ‘84, about $34.75 


New! THE BASIC PROCESSES OF 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE (2nd Ed.) by James Le- 
ray LeGrande and Barbara LeGrande. From 
the sources of criminal law and the establish- 
ment of police agencies to arrest, trial and in- 
carceration, the Second Edition of this book 
makes clear the theory and practice of 
criminal justice. Although the book has been 
thoroughly revised and: updated, it con- 
tinue’ to emphasize the human element in 
the system. Feb. ‘84, about $29.75 


TRANSRACIAL AND INRACIAL ADOP- 
TEES: The Adolescent Years by Ruth G. 
McRoy and Louis A. Zurcher, Jr. The authors 
introduce questionnaire and interview data 
about the development of self-concepts in 
transracial and inracial black adolescent 


adoptees. They compare such factors as rela- ` 


tionships with parents, siblings, extended 
family, and peers; school and community re- 
lationships; perceptions of racial identity; 
and aspirations for the future. 83, $19.75 


LEGAL AND POLITICAL ISSUES IN SPE- 
CIAL EDUCATION by James J. Cremins. 
This text on legal and political issues affect- 
ing the education of handicapped children 
examines current laws and attempts at de- 
regulation; such issues as minimum com- 
petency testing, extended school year, 
suspension/expulsion, and parental advo- 
cacy; and significant court cases affecting 
the education of handicapped youth. 83, 
$25.75 


CHARLES C THOM 


AS $ PUBLISHER 
New! VIOLENT INDIVIDUALS AND 
FAMILIES: A Handbook for Practitioners 
edited by Susan Saunders, Ann M. Ander- 
son, Cynthia, Allen Hart and Gerald M. 
Rubenstein. Contributors discuss develop- | 
mental and family origins of vengeance and 
violence, provide strategies for intervention 
with victims of violence, explain a cognitive 
behavioral approach to child abuse, 
describe therapy with violent families, and 
examine family violence toward elders. 64, 
$21.75 





. LEGAL AND ETHICAL ISSUES IN CANCER 


CARE IN THE UNITED STATES by Dennis 
A. Robbins. Major legal and ethical issues 
surrounding cancer care and the removal of 
life support systems are explored in this 
book. Covered are informed consent, pa- 
ternalism, and the right to refuse treatment; 
hospice programs and ethical considerations 
in palliative care; and the controversy sur- 
rounding attempts to set forth policies on 


. cigarette smoking. 83, $19.75 


COURTS AND MODERN MEDICINE by 
Anthony Champagne and Rosemary N. 
Dawes. This casebook examines judicial 
responses to ethical questions posed by 
modern medicine. Discussions encompass 
abortion, genetics, birth control, informed 
consent, treatment refusal for religious rea- 
sons, patient confinement, the right to 
choose treatment, the right to die, wrongful 
life, and the right to treatment. 83, $29.75 


CASE STUDIES IN COMMUNITY CRIME 
PREVENTION by Aaron Podolefsky. The 
author presents strategies available to com- 
munities for the prevention and control of | 
crime. An opening chapter outlines the in- 
fluence of local social and cultural dimen- 
sions on the nature of community crime 
prevention. Case studies then focus on eight 
communities and detail crime prevention ef- 
forts of individual neighborhoods within 


, them. 83, $19.75 





Order direct for fastest results > Write or call (217) 789-8980 © Books sent on approval 





Postage paid on MasterCard, Visa & prepaid orders * Catalog sent on request 


2600 South First Street ¢ Springfield © Illinois © 62717 
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_ Highly successful in its first year, this introductory text 


presents a complete overview of classic and contemporary 
research and theory, while-answering the needs of today’s 
students by citing examples from everyday life. The authors 
include a discussion of gender roles in the : context ‘of social- 
ization plus an entire chapter on-gendet and age differen- 
tiation. A unique.chapter-ending feature, “Sociologists at 
Work,” offers profiles of professionals in careers outside aca- 
demia. An extensive appendix geared directly to the stu- 


. ‘dent describes sources of information for careers in the , 


field. Part-ending readings and a lavish four-color illustra- 


* tion program supplement the text’s lucid prose. 


1983/clothic..624 pagestillustrated/with Study Guide, 
insinicsors en ane La Bank ` 
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ys? _ AMERICA’S PROBLEMS 


_ Social Issues and Public Policy 
Elliott Currie oe 
Jerome Skolnick 


Written by two renowned teacher/scholars, 
this important new text offers a research-based, 
policy-oriented approach to the complex social 

_ issues of contemporary America. In a uniquely 
integrated manner, the authors examine the 
various problems of American systems and 
institutions. All the requisite topics are cov- 
ered in impeccably clear, nearly jargon-free 
prose. Abundant up-to-date references, well- 
designed tables and figures, eye-catching boxes 
and intriguing examples help provide the 


COMPANY essential information students need to address 





today's problems. 
College Division .  cloth/c. 624 pages/illustrated/ 
34 Beacon Street, with Instructor’s Manual 


Boston, MA 02106 Now available for examination . 


X 





` Richard T. Schaefer 

Updated to reflect the most current statistics ' 

available, this second edition examines race 

-relations in the United States and abroad. A 
- separate chapter is devoted to each racial and ` 

ethnic group, with more coverage given to ` 

Asian minorities, Haitians, Cubans, and 

Indochinese. Special sections focus on such 


student-interest topics as Vietnamese refugees, - 


illegal immigration and the Mormons. - 
- cloth/c. 514 pages/illustrated/ : 

with Instructor's Manual 

Now available for examination , 


- > ‘3 AY 
Third Edition 


New edition! 
INTRODUCTION 


TO CRIMINOLOGY. 


Third Edition 
Hugh D. Barlow 


Retaining the descriptive focus of its ear- 

lier editions, this well-written text provides 
detailed coverage of theory and method in 
criminology, crime and criminal offenders, - 
and criminal justice. A new chapter discusses 
theoretical and research advances while other 
timely new. materials focus on computer crime, 
victim compensation, juvenile detention, and 





From Durkheim to Mills 


: d £4 Regulating 
BS Society 





C. Wright Mils - \--~° U The Urban Villagers 

An American Utopian ; Group and'Class in the Life of Ttalian-Ameriedns 
Irving Louis Horowitz, Rutgers University ` Updated and Expanded Edition 

From Mills’s undergraduate days at the University of Herbert J. Gans, Columbia University y 
Texas to his tempestuous professorship at Columbia, Gans supplements his classic work with extensive chap- - 
Horowitz presents the first intellectual biography of this ter postecripta to explore such emerging and enduring 
complex, problematic thinker—a compassionate yet issues. as the rise of new forms of ethnic identity, the role - 


unsentimental appraisal of Mille’s career and his algnif- of culture in poverty, the continuing debate over the rela- 
icant contributions to sociology and his times. “A fair and tive importance of race and class in the lives of the black 
just assessment, a comprehensive scrutiny of Mills’s work poor, the effects of slum clearance and relocation, and the ~! 


and a compelling portrait of the man.” —Daniel Bell, imi neoco ti licy. 
Harvard University ame Ta seer: bau $8.95 
S41 pages 0-08-914970-3 $19.95 M Co 
arri ntract 

The Military, Militarism, The Marriage onra! 

d the Polity 7 Faved Wee 
an Lenore J. Weitzman, Stanford University 
Essays i m Honor of Morris J anowitz , Explores the sociolegal consequences of the written cori- 
Edited by Michel Louis Martin, University of `- tract the law imposes on husbands and wives and dis- 
Toulouse, and Ellen Stern McCrate cusses a range of contractual alternatives for marriage, 
Original essays by Jacques van Doorn, Charles C. remarriage, cohabitation, and homosexual partnerships, 


Moskos, John Lovell, Kurt Lang and seven other scholars Ten sample contracts are included. “... extremely useful 
influenced by Janowitz’ pathbreaking interdisciplinary. for anyone who teaches the family, gender, or the sociol- 
approach to military studies provide theoretical and his- ogy of law.” —Contemporary Sociology , 

torical perspectives of the military aa well as contempor- , 686 pages paper 0-08-984610-x° $9. 95 


ary views of the armed forces in the U.S., West Germany, ; i 
The Rules of Sociological Method . 


and Israel. G 

504 pages 0-02-920190-X $29.95 ‘And Selected Texts on Sociology and Its Method . 
Emile Durkheim 

ou ana ae ws A. Coser Edited with an introduction by Steven Lukes, 


Edited by Walter W. Powell, Yale University, and Oaoa Taarn anslated by W.D. Halls, 


Richard Robbins, Uni y of Mi Lukes provides an absorbing essay-length introduction to 


‘Original contributions from Robert K. Merton, David the background, significance, and limits of Durkheim’s 

het ; eel Walzer, Cynthia Epstein, Anthony great methodological statement as well as assembling 
iddens, Irving Howe, and many others inform this Durkheim's important subsequent observations (most 

unusually distinguished tribute to one of the foremost j previously untranslated) on the nature and scope of the 


sociologists of postwar America. Includes a fascinating sociological enterprise. 
interview with Coser and hensive bibli 
of his writings, One ee A R E 264 pages paper 0-02-907940-8 - $8.95 


' 464 pages 0-02-925400-0 $29.95 








` What’s News 

A Game Simulation of TV News 
William A. Gamson, Boston College r 
The creator of the popular SIMSOC game gives seadenta A 
an opportunity to experience many of the wide-ranging - 
social, political, financial, and technical forces that shape 
today’s TV news. Includes an extended essay, “Making 

the News,” which relates the game format to the larger s 


structurés of print and broadcast journalism. - 


186 pages paper 0-08-911110-2 $9.95 
A Coordinator's Manual is available granis t0 inaiyielori: 


Family Case Studies 
A Sociological Perspective 
Edited by Ralph LaRosa, — 
Georgia State University -. fa 
Combines authentic narratives and dialogues with ¢ com- 
mentary and questions to bring alive 14 socially diverse 
couples and families—from newlyweds and young par- - 
ents to the divorced, widowed, and aged. Cases also cover 
such important family issues as domestic violence, inter- 
racial marriage, and alternative lifestyles. _ ; 


260 pages paper 0-02-918010-4 


Countercultures 
The Promise and the 
Peril of a World Turned Upside Down ' 
J. Milton Yinger, Oberlin College f 


Examines the sources, varieties, and effects of counter’ 
cultures, showing that a fervent opposition has chal- 
lenged all societies and providing fresh insight—rooted in 
conflict theory—on the ways radical political, cultural, 
and religious movements have both mirrored the larger 
society and prefigured social change. 

371 pages paper 0-02-984010-1 $12.95 


$9.95) 7 5 


‘The Second Sickness ` 


x ` Contradietior.s of Capitalist Health Care 
- Howard Waitzkin, M.D., 


University of California, Irvine ` 
Links illness, health care, and social atructire to analyze 


three dilemmas in health care delivery: the scaring cost 


of medical technology, the plight of community medicine, 
and the politics of distortion in the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship. “... intellectually challenging and beautifully 
written.”—Sarcuel Bloom, City, University of New York 
282 pages 0-02-983750-X  $19,95 j 


Corporate Crime 


- „Marshall B. Clinard, University of Wisconsin, and 
` Peter C.-Yeager, Yale University 


The first comprehensive account of the unethical and 
illegal practices of large corporations, documenting acts 
of false and misleading advertising, price fixing, bribery, 
tax evasion, the marketing of unsafe and untested prod- 
ucts, and other-viclations of law and the public trust. 
“The very best single. piece of research ever completed in 
the field of whits-collar crime.” —Gilbert Geis - 


386 pages paper 0-02-905880-5 | $8.95 


Regulating Society 

Marginality and Social Control 

in Historical Perspective ` 

Ephraim H. Mizruchi, Syracuse University. 
Analyzes five formal and informa] social structures— 
from monasteries to the, Works Progress Administra- ` 
tlon—that have emerged at various epochs as abeyance . 
structures to abeorb and direct vagabonds, beggars, ~ 
artists, and othe” potentially violent or disruptive groups. 
“A major contribution to social theory .....” —Michael 
Schwartz, State University of New York, Stony Brook 


207: pages: 0-02-S21660-5 . $20.93 


T To charge by phone to your VISA or MasterCard call toll-free 1-800-257-5755 betwen 
8AM and 6PM Eastern Time (in New Jersey, Alaska, and Hawai « dial direct 1-609-461-6500). 


THE FREE PRESS A Division of Macmillan, Ine. 
866 Third Avenue, New York NY 10022 C 
Examine any two books for 80 days. At the end of that . 
period, honor your invoice or return the book(s) without 
further obligation. : a ee 
O CLINARD/Y EAGER, Corporate Crime (paper) (90588) $8.96 
O DURKHEIM, Rules of Sociological Method (paper) (90784) $8.95 


O GAMSON, What's News (paper) (91111) $3.95 
O GANS, Urban Villagers (paper) (91124) $8.95 
O HOROWITZ, C. Wright Mills (91497), $19.95 
OLaROSSA, Family Case Studies (paper) (91801) $9.95 
O MARTIN/McCRATE, Military, Militarism, 

and Polity (92019) $29.95 
O MIZRUCHI, Regulating Soclety (92166) $29.96 
O POWELL/ROBBINS, Conflict and Consensus (92540) .- $29.95 
O WAITZKIN, Second Sickness (93875) $19.95 
O WEITZMAN, Marriage Contract (paper) (98461) $3.96 
o YINGER, Countercultures (93401) 


os pal inatitution or firm 


payment ncw, order unlimited books, and Free Presa 
ard handling ($1.50 per book). If not satisfled, 
aes ) in 30 days for refund. 


D Enclosed is my check/money order (I include sales tax- 
where required) 


O Charge my DUBAS O MasterCard 
Acet # 
MC Bank #. 
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(Credit orders not valid without signature) 
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Prices good in U.B only, subject to change without notice. 
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. NEW IN VINTAGE 








PAPERBACK 
“A distinguished and | 
necessary book... 
‘subtle and 
eloquent”? ====@==- 
ape N = SISSELA 
NY. Times Book Review |. 
“A major accom-| — 510) ¢ 
plishment. Sissela |. 
Bok’s talent...is in}. SECRETS 
looking back of the 
commonplace to see ONTHEETHICS 
all the ethical, moral OF 
- and (in this book) | [efe) (tava 
political and military |- AND 
issues that are 
involved” REVELATION 
l —JOHN KENNETH | LsL. OF LYING 
_ GALBRAITH | x 
$5.95, now at your bookstore — e 


VINTAGE BOOKS @% 


A division of Random House 





DORSEY 
SOCIOLOGY___ 


Just Published 


Religion in Sociological Perspective : 
| eh L Roberts, bowing Green State University, Hrelands College ,. - 


Recent Publications - 


Marriage and Family Interaction, Sixth Fation: 
Robert R. Bell, Temple University ' PONVE h 


Courtship, Marriage, and. Family: American siye 
Everett D. Dyer, University of Houston 


Parents i in Contemporary America: A Sympathetic VOW . 


' Fourth Edition `. 
E.E. LeMasters, Professor Emeritus, University eA Wiconan and - 
John DeFrain, University of Nebraska 


, Analyzing Deviance ; 
James D. Orcutt, Florida State University 


New Perspectives on the American Community - 


First Dorsey Edition . 
‘Edited by Roland L Warren, Professor Emeritus, Brandels University, and 
aay SOn: Baylor Heraty a ee , : 


Plus 


paceman through Life: A Payenosocial Approach . 


Third Edition : 
Barbara M. Newman, The Ohio State University, and Philip R. Newman 


The Dorsey Press 
Homewood, Iilinois 60430 


Examination copies for adoption consideration avallable oe request; 
please indicate the course title and text presently used. i 
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Workers at Risk 
Voices from the Workplace 


Dorothy Nelkin and Michael S. Brown 


“If you really sat down and thought about all 


the things that the work is doing to you, you'd 


have to get out. Most everybody says the 


same thing, but 95% of us stay.” 


This is & powerful and moving documentary of 
workers routinely.exposed to toxlc chemicals. - 
More than seventy of them speak here of their 
Jobs, their health, and the difficult choices they 


face in coming to grips ` with the risks of their 


work. 


Cloth $20.00 248 pages 


Available ` 


Making an Issue of Child Abuse 
Political Agenda Setting for Social Problems 


Barbara J. Nelson ` 


The absorbing story of how child abuse grew rapidly from a small, private-sector 
charity concem Into a multi million-dollar social welfare issue. Nelson provides 
Important new perspectives on the process of public agenda setting and reconstructs 
an invaluable history of child abuse policy in America. 


Cloth $17.50 (est.) 


- Now available in paper- 


Protestant-Catholic- 
Jew 


An Essay in American 
Religious Sociology 


Will Herberg 
With a new Introduction by 
Martin E. Marty 


Herberg’s classic work traces the . 
assimilation of Immigrants through three 
generations and emphasizes the ` 
growing importance of the social role of 
the church, especially for members of 
the third generation. . 

$9.95 326 pages 


176 pages (est) May 


‘Accounting for 


Genocide 
National Responses and 


Jewish Victimization during 
the Holocaust 
_ Helen Fein 


“A pathbreaking work in Holocaust 
studies . .. Accounting for Genocide 
combines a.new height of 
methodological sophistication with a 
rare depth of moral passion and 
analysis — all of which makes for 
enormous intellectual and ethical 
impact.” — Dr. Irving Greenberg, 
Director, National Jewish Resource 
Center 
$13.95 


490 pages 5 maps 


THE UNIVERSITY. OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5801 South Ellis Avenue Chicago, IL 60637 





‘SYSTEM = 
_SYSTAT ee. 
_ STATI ISTI ICS - 


IBM Pe _KAYPRO OTHERS | 


è Double precision, missing data, dead a arrays, and character variables 
_@ Unlimited cases, variable record lengths © ` 
o Relational database management and report senbraion paw 
© Sort large files on one or more numeric and/or character variables . 
© Merge-large files by multiple numeric and character variables 
© Unlimited transformations Gf.. s then . velse, for.. . next, go to) 
@ Interactive or batch f SE 
© Can process mainframe and He igen datà 
© Rectangular (cases by variables) or triangular (e.g. correlations) files 
© Graphics. communicate with all statistical modules 
© Scatterplots, contour, function plots, histograms, emana teal beagan 
© Quantile and detrended probablitity plots - hee 4 
© Basic statistics by one or more. groups f 
© Multi-way tables with log-linear model 
© Pairwise/listwise missing value correlations, SSCP, covariances 
© Linear, polynomial, multiple, stepwise, ridge, weighted regression 
© Regression diagnostics (residuals, autocorrelation, leverage, collinearity) 
© Multivariate general linear model 
© N-way balanced or unbalanced, crossed or nested, ANOVA, ANOCOVA, MANOVA 
© Univariate or multivariate repeated measures designs 
© Principal components with rotations, plots, and scores 
© Linear and monotonic multidimensional scaling’ - 


SYSTAT, INC. 
1127 ASBURY AVENUE — 
EVANSTON, a 60202 


'  (312)-864- 5670 
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MEDICAL CARE COST SURVEY DATABASE 


FILE BUILDING - TABULATION - ANALYSIS 


Research Triangle Institute has earipkass the National Medical Care Utlizatlon and Expenditure Survey 
(NMOUES unar contract to the National Center for Health Statistics and the Health Care Financing 
m a 


This 3-year survey obtained faa recorded longitudinal medical care utilization and cost [Information for 
1980 Saino national sample of 17,123 individuals. They represent the civillan, noninatitutfonalized U.S. 


+ We have constructed a Sinoie NMCUES Database. 
+ We have prepared 6 fixed-length record Public Use Files which are available from NTIS. The files\desciibe 


— Persons — Hospital stays 
— Medical visits — Prescribed medicines 
— Dental visits — Respondent conditions 


© To support survey data ana we have developed software that provides tabulations and standard 
_ errors consistent with the N sample design. A 


ATI perfona complete flle ae tabulation preparation, and data interpretation for client-specifled_ 
tasks at low cost. 


For Information: : l 
Barbara Moser 919-541-6083 l 
Robert Thomton 919-541-6080, `t 74 Center for Computer Applications 


Research Triangle Park, North Carolina 27709 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
FOR INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY 





The College Department of Roxbury Publishing Company Is soliciting 
completed introductory college-level manuscripts in sociology for pub- 
lication. Textbooks previously published, for which the rights have 
reverted to their authors, are also invited. An author should submit one 
copy of a manuscript or previously published work witha stamped retum 
envelope to: ; 


Claude Teweles, Executive Editor 
. Roxbury Publishing Company 
Sulte 122 i 

11660 Chenault Street 

Los Angeles, CA 90049 

(213) 458-3493 i 
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The concluding volume 
Theoretical Logic in 
Sociology 


by JEFFREY BY ALEXANDER 


Volume 4, The Modern Reconstruction of 
Classical Thought: Talcott Parsons 


“The most far-reaching reconstruction of Parsons’ entire work, and 
‘the most intensive and detailed discussion of the secondary litera-, 

ture as well.” —Jürgen Habermas 
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ERRATA 


The following error appeared in the Febru- 
ary 19&4 issue of ASR in the article, Compar- 
ative Social Mobility Revisited: Models of 
Convergence and Divergence in 16 Countries,” 
by David B. Grusky and Robert M. Hauser. On 
page 23, the first line of equation (2) should 
read: - 

l yı = (88/8) 6: 


Reacers should also note that the correction 
of this equation which appeared in the June 
1984 issue of ASR was also incorrect. - 

The following errors appeared in the April 


1984 issue of ASR in the article, ‘‘An Approach. 
to Sensitivity Analysis in Sociological Re- 

search,” by Jae-On Kim. On page 280, the first, 
part of equation (11) should read: 


w= [aF,/ar,] = etc, 


In addition, on-page 281, left-hand column, 
the Jast sentence of the second full paragraph. 
should read: f * 

In other words, using a sensitivity analysis 

should not be considered as a substitute for’ 

developing better theory or improving the 
measurement of the variables. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROTEST: A COMPARATIVE URBAN STUDY 
i OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE ` 


RONALD AMINZADE 
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This study analyzes the development of patterns of collective industrial protest 
among three different groups of mid-nineteenth-century French workers—the 
household weavers of St.-Etienne, the handicraft artisans of Toulouse, and the 
textile factory workers of Rouen. Temporal and spatial differences in the incidence, 
forms, targets, and content of industrial protest are explained in terms of the way in 
which divergent local patterns of capitalist industrialization intersected with 
national-level political changes to alter workers’ interests/grievances and capacities. 
The research documents a disjuncture between the conditions within which interest 
polarization between labor and capital was sharpest and the conditions under which . 
capacities for collective industrial protest were strongest. Although full-scale 
proletarianization did create an intense polarization of interests between workers 
and employers, it did not produce the strongest capacities for collective action 
_ because such capacities were not narrowly'rooted in production. They were shaped 
by other factors, including the persistence of preexisting traditional’ communities, 
labor market vulnerability, and the changing political opportunity structure, which 


are not reducible to the development of productive forces. 


THE STUDY OF SOCIAL PROTEST: 
INTERESTS AND CAPACITIES - 


` For many decades the study of social move-. 


ments was dominated by social theories which 
viewed popular protest as a form of social pa- 
thology. Mass society, theory and’ collective 
behavior theory, for example, regarded social. 
movements, along with crime, suicide, and 
‘political violence, as symptoms of the social 
disorganization produced by rapid social 
change. These theories also assumed a sharp 
disjuncture between protest activities and par- 
ticipation in institutionalized actions (see.Gam- 
son, 1975). In recent years, research on social 
` movements from resource mobilization and 
Marxist perspectives has challenged these as- 
sumptions (see Jenkins, 1983)./Both resource 


mobilization and Marxist theories view social- 


movements as the product of social organiza- 
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tion, rather than social disorganization, and as 
an extension of, rather than deviation from, 
institutionalized actions. These two perspec- 
tives, however, emphasize different aspects of 
the process by which protest movements 
emerge. Resource mobilization theory empha- 


. sizes the way in which social changes generate 


movements by altering different groups’ ca- 


‘pacities for collective action (based .on re- 


sources and organization). While emphasizing 
capacities for collective action, resource - 
mobilization theorists often view interests, or 
the grievances that express interests, as rela- 
tively constant. One variant of resource 
mobilization theory (McCarthy and Zald, 1977) 
assumes that grievances are either structurally 
given or manufactured by the mobilizing ef- 
forts of social movement entrepreneurs. 
Marxist approaches to the study of social 


. movements have traditionally emphasized the 


way in which changes in the social organization 
of production generate protests based on an- 
tagonistic interests rooted in different relations 
to the means of production. Although Marxist 
theorists take interests as problematic arid 
changing, they typically treat capacities for 


_ collective action as a product of class interests. 


This may entail either: (1) assuming that class 
capacities to act collectively on the basis of 
shared interests are relatively unproblematic; 
or (2) treating class capacities for collective 
action as derived from class interests: 

Karl Marx’s overarching theory of social 


_ change minimizes the problem of class ça- 
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pacities by assuming that long-run interests 
automatically beget capacities to act collec- 
tively on the basis of such interests. In Marx’s 
theory of change, the fettering of the forces of 


production sets in motion a set of epoch-. 


transforming interests that ultimately engender 
the necessary capacities, on the part of an as- 
cendant dominant class, to bring about socio- 
economic transformations. In orthodox his- 
torical materialism, in other words, class ca- 
pacities are simply taken for granted.! 

Recent Marxist approaches to the study of 
working-class politics have often treated class 
capacities as essentially derived from: class 
interests. Adam Przeworski’s (1980) account of 
the political incorporation of the working class 
and the dilemmas of socialist parties, for 
example, centers around conflicts between the 
immediate interests of workers within 
capitalism and their fundamental interest in 
revolutionary change. Workers are economis- 
tic because of their interests, he argues, with 
those interests then ‘determining the kinds of 
political capacities they end up with. Ca- 
pacities for collective action, in other words, 
are not accorded any degree of autonomy rela- 
tive to interests. Marxist critical theorists 
(Marcuse, 1971; Lukacs, 1971) also subordi- 
nate the problem of class capacities to the issue 
of class interests, typically analyzing 
-© working-class capacities in terms of the per- 
ceptions and misperceptions of workers. In 
their analysis, the incapacity to act collectively 
as a class is rooted in misperceptions or mys- 
tifications of interests, rather than in a specifi- 
cally political or organizational dimension of 
working-class capacities. 

The following research explores the relation- 
ship between class interests, class capacities, 
and patterns of collective industrial protest in 
three mid-nineteenth-century French cities.” 


‘ This assumption that interests unproblematically 
generate capacities to realize them also characterizes 
various Marxist theories of the state. Skocpol 
(1980:178) criticizes neo-Marxist theories’of the state 
for their assumption that dominant class interests 
will unproblematically generate state administrative 
capacities to implement the necessary policies, in 
other words, for their assumption that “all capitalist 
states will automatically have this [administrative] 
capacity or will rapidly generate it.” 

2 I use the term patterns of protest to refer to the 
incidence, forms, targets, and content of protest. 
Tilly (1981) uses the term repertoires to refer to the 
range of forms of protest that people chose to ex- 
press collectively their grievances/interests and to 
emphasize the fact that this range is typically quite 
narrow and changes slowly. His concept of reper- 
toires incorporates both the notion of social actors 
making choices among various alternative forms of 
protest and the idea that the rangé within which such 
choices are made is structurally limited. 


The central theme of this paper is that class 
interests do not automatically follow from the 
separation of workers from the means of pro- 
duction and that class capacities are not de- 
rivative of .class interests. The relationship ` 
between interests and capacities is problematic 
and historically contingent. In analyzing class 
capacities, the following research emphasizes 
the centrality of different local-‘‘regimes of ac- 
cumulation” (Therborn, 1983), but challenges 
the traditional Marxist account of a similar 
pattern of the development of working-class 
interests and capacities due to the mutual de- _ 
termination of both by the development of pro- 

ductive forces. Marx and many subsequent . 
Marxist theorists view class capacities as 

rooted narrowly in production. In stressing the 

importance of the labor process in shaping 

such capacities, they often underestimate the 


_role of communities, politics, and labor - 


markets, and incorrectly assume the automatic 


. development of working-class capacities with 


the development of productive forces. 

This research documents a disjuncture be- 
tween the conditions within which interest 
polarization between labor and capital ‘was 
sharpest—the case of fully proletarianized 
factory workers—and the conditions under 
which capacities for collective industrial pro- 
test were strongest—the persistence of older - 
forms of industry’under altered economic con- 
ditions. In the case of proletarianized factory 
workers, interest polarization was accom- 
panied by both the capacities-enhancing devel- 
opments of centralization and concentration 
identified by Marx as well as by increased 
labor market vulnerability. In the case of less 
proletarianized household and handicraft arti- 
sans, the threats posed to their interests by 
capitalist industrial development were accom- 
panied by strong capacities due to the persis- 
tence of their craft community structures, with 
accompanying subcultures and communica- 
tions networks. 


A COMPARATIVE CASE STUDY OF 
MID-NINETEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH 
CITIES: CASE SELECTION 


The years from 1830 to 1870 were a key period 
with respect to the formation of the French 
nation-state and the development of industrial , 
capitalism. During these four decades, France . 
experienced frequent changes.in politica] re- 
gimes (in 1830, 1848, 1851, and 1870), the in- 
troduction (after 1848) of one of the central 
features of the “democratic” form of the state, 
universal male suffrage, and charges in laws 
governing rights to assembly, association, and 
the strike.? This was also a period of rapid 


3 These changes altered patterns of industrial 


` 
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industrial growth, sometimes identified as the 
key ‘take-off’ period in France’s industrial 
revolution.* During the middle decades of the 
nineteenth century, France experienced rapid 
industrialization as growing numbers of work- 
ers and a growing percentage of the labor force 
became engaged in the production of man- 
ufactured goods and as the output and produc- 
tivity of these workers increased dramatically. 
The conventional account of the “industrial 
revolution” in Western Europe has empha- 
sized the mechanization of production, the 
growing use of steam power, and the develop- 
ment of a new form of work organization—the 


factory (Landes, 1969). Recent research, how- - 


ever, has challenged this account by pointing 
to the importance of nonmechanized, nonfac- 
tory settings during the early, or ‘‘proto- 
industrial,” phase of the process (Kriedte et 
al., 1981). European econoniic historians have 
carefully documented’ the persistence of 
small-scale nonmechanized units of production 
throughout the decades of most rapid industrial 
growth (Samuels, 1977; Roehl, 1976). Timor 
Markovitch’s (1967) quantitative study of 
nineteenth-century French industrialization 
found that during the middle decades of the 


nineteenth century, a period of rapid industrial ` 


growth, small-scale household and handicraft 
production together accounted for a majority 
of French industrial output (59%) and em- 
ployed a majority of French workers engaged 
in industry (70-75%). These findings suggest 
that nonmechanized household and handicraft 
industry played a far more important role in 
industrial growth than economic historians had 
previously realized. 

The following research documents different 
patterns of industrial protest in small-scale 
household and handicraft production as well as 
in mechanized factory production. The three 
cities chosen for study—St.-Etienne, 
Toulouse, and Rouen—shared a number of 
similarities which facilitate comparative study, 
including a common national language and 
culture. Because these three cities were lo- 


cated within the boundaries of the same. 





protest by transforming the political. opportunity 
. Structure. The analysis of the changing political op- 
portunity structure in this research follows Tilly's 
(1978) emphasis on the changing patterns of govern- 


ment repression and facilitation that accompanied - 


the process of state formation. See also Tarrow's 
(unpubl.:3) analysis of political opportunity 
structures in his discussion of the determinants of 
protest movements’ success. 

4 Some French economic historians have chal- 
lenged the notion that France experienced a “‘take- 
off,” i.e., a period of rapid acceleration of industrial 
growth, during the nineteenth century (see 
Marczewski,, 1963). 
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nation-state, they also shared a similar political 
context, with their inhabitants subject to the 
same laws regarding rights to vote, to assem- 
ble, to associate, and to strike. The highly 
centralized character of the French state and 
the promment role, of central state officials in 
government responses to local industrial con- 
flicts minimized the role of local political dif- 
ferences among the three cities in the shaping 
of industrial protest. In the standardized case 
comparison (Walton, 1973; George, 1979) 
which follows, the trajectory of macro-political 
institutiors is held constant across cities while 
patterns cf socioeconomic change are allowed 
tO vary., The cases selected are three French 
cities which experienced industrial develop- 
ment. in different ways. 

` .The eastern city of St.-Etienne is located at 
the heart of a region that was fast becoming 
an impor-ant center of French mining and 
metallurgy, but the largest group of workers 
within the city throughout the middle decades 
of the nineteenth century remained household 
weavers engaged in the production of silk rib- 
bons. The southwestern city of Toulouse, a 
regional. commercial and administrative capi- 
tal; remained a center of handicraft industry 
throughout this period and did not experience 
the rapid growth of mechanized factory pro- 
duction. The northern industrial city of Rouen 
witnessed the rapid growth of an unskilled 
factory labor force in its mechanized cotton 
textile factories during the late eighteenth and 


early ninezeenth centuries. The following re- 


search analyzes changing patterns of industrial 
protest among the three largest groups of 
workers engaged in industrial production in 
each city, the household ribbon weavers of 
the handicraft artisans of 
Toulouse, and the textile factory workers of 
Rouen.’ These three groups of workers repre- 


' sent the three major forms of urban industrial 


production in nineteenth-century France, 


4 


5 Household ribbon production occupied the 
largest number of workers employed in “industry 
(i.e., in the manufacture of commodities) at St.- 
Etienne. Silk ribbon workers in St.-Etienne and its 
adjacent suburbs numbered approximately 12,500 in 
1825-27 and nearly 20,000 by 1851 (Fournial, 
1976:203; Lequin, 1977, Vol. 1:36-37). Workers in 
the city’s*four other major industries—hardware, 
armaments, mining, and heavy metallurgy— 
numbered approximately 7,400 in 1828 and 13,716 by 
1848-51 (Lequin, 1977, Vol. 1:33, 36-37, 40-41; 
Fournial, 1976:198-204). Handicraft artisans at 
Toulouse accounted for the majority of thé city’s 
workers engeged in industry, 74% in 1830 and 65% in 
1872. At Rouen, textile factory workers dominated 
the industria! labor force, accounting for 74% of the 
city’s 28,000 factory workers in 1872 (A.D.S.M.: 
10MP 1614), ‘ 
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household, handicraft, and factory production, 
each of which experienced very different pat-_ 
terns of industrial development during the © 
course of the nineteenth century. 

The first section of this paper provides de- ` 
tailed case studies of the distinctive paths of 
industrialization and patterns of industrial 
protest in each city. These accounts focus on 
how different patterns of capital accumulation 

. altered the interests/grievances of different 
groups of workers and on how the political 
opportunity structure, the business cycle, and 
preexisting communal solidarities shaped their 
capacities for-collective industrial protest. The 
following section explains the temporal and 
spatial differences that are documented in the 
incidence, forms, targets and content of indus- 
trial protest in terms of the way in which diver- 
gent local patterns of capitalist industrializa- 
tion intersected with national-level political 
changes to alter workers’ interests/grievances 
and capacities. 


HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTION AND 
INDUSTRIAL PROTEST AT ST. ETIENNE 


The silk ribbon weavers of St.-Etienne were 
engaged in urban household production. Work 
took place within the household, with family 
labor typically supplemented by several hired 
journeymen and apprentices. 
weaver owned the loom, paid the cost of pro- 
duction, including rent, heat, lighting, and 
maintenance, but typically worked on raw 
materials belonging to the merchant capitalist 
(Perrin, 1937:275-80). Merchant capitalists did 
not hire wage laborers under their direct con- 
trol, and the organization of thé work process 
remained under the control of the household 
‘producer. 

During the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, three key changes took place that fos- 
tered working-class grievances within the rib- 
bon industry—the introduction of néw non- 
mechanized looms, the growth of convent 
workshops, and the development of non- 
mechanized velvet ribbon weaving factories. 
The Zurich loom made possible the production 
of sixteen to. twenty-four ribbons on the same 
loom (Schnetzler, 1975:51), while the Jacquard 
loom produced patterns automatically from a 
perforated piece of cardboard. The Jacquard 
loom engendered an increased separation of 
execution and conception (Braverman, 1974), 
with merchant capitalists or the skilled ribbon 
designers they employed, not masters, creating 
the designs that were punched onto cardboard 
patterns that weavers simply followed. Al- 
` though most master weavers could not afford 
these new looms, which cost three to four 
times as much as the older looms, without be- 


The master | 
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coming heavily indebted to merchants, the 
looms spread rapidly in the city after 1824 
(Fournial, 1976:206; Gras, 1906:587). Most 
masters continued producing on their older 
looms, but the increased productivity of the 
newer looms drove down the piecerates’ paid 
by merchants to masters for silk ribbons (Gras, 
1906:595). Because they remained powered by 
hand, not steam or water, the spread of these 
new looms did not transform the household 
organization of silk ribbon production. 

A second important development within the 
ribbon industry during the late 1830s and 1840s 
was the growth of convent workshops. Al- 
though the volatile nature of the luxury export 
market for silk ribbons discouraged merchants 
from investing in looms and factories, since 
such fixed capital expenditures would have 
shifted the cost of adjusting to cyclical move- 
ments from the ribbon weavers to the mer- 
chants, a number of merchants actively fi- 
nanced ribbon-weaving production within the 
city’s six convent workshops. These work- 
. shops used handlooms rather than mechanized 
steam or water-powered looms, but they re- 
sembled a factory setting in terms of the scale 
of production and the strict work -discipline 
imposed upon the poorly paid adolescent fe- 
male workers by the nuns who directed pro- 
duction. These convent workshops put down- 
ward pressure on wages by producing ribbons 
at low piecerates. 

The third key development within the ribbon 
industry of St:-Etienne was the growth of 
nonmechanized velvet ribbon weaving fac- 
tories.° The weaving of velvet ribbons took 
place in small nonmechanized factories where 
master weavers served as foremen (Audi- 
ganne, 1970:89). Because the market for velvet 
ribbons was less subject to stylistic changes 
and market fluctuations than was the case for 
silk ribbons (Gras, 1906:620, 844), merchants 
were much léss hesitant to make fixed capital 
investments in this’ sector of the industry. De- 
spite this development, the vast majority of the 
city’s ribbon weavers continued to produce silk 
ribbons within households. 

The economic changes discussed above did 


' é Earlier efforts to develop factory weaving in the 
silk ribbon sector of the industry had met with fail- 
ure. In 1829 a factory using eighteen steam- and 
water-powered looms was established at Bourg- _ 
Argental by the merchant Chazelles. It closed down 
in 1831 and the resistance of the workers, who en- 
gaged in “disputes and quarrels every day and in-' 
sisted that it was not possible to achieve a gentle 
enough movement of the loom except by hand,” 

, appears to have contributed heavily to its downfall 
(Gras, 1906:364). Another attempt by the ribbon 
merchant Hippolyte Royet to set up a ribbon- 
weaving factory at.La Seauve in 1830 also failed. 
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not produce mechand” steam- powered . 
weaving factories or a fully proletarianized 
' silk-weaving labor force. Nor did they destroy 
the household organization of'silk ribbon pro- 
duction which provided weavers with strong 
capacities for collective protest. Despite their 
dispersal into small units of household produc- 
tion and a relatively low division of labor, silk 


ribbon weavers maintained very strong com-. 


munities: Because silk ribbon weaving re- 


quired well- lit workshops and clean air, weav- . 


ers clustered into urban locations away from 
the pollution- of hardware and armaments 
workshops and factories, settling in the more 


elevated parts.of the city which provided good - 


light ‘and eastern exposures. They formed sta- 
ble communities on.the slopes of Valbenoite, 
Ste.-Barbe, and St.-Francois and in the suburb 
_ of Montaud, areas characterized by strong 

neighborhood solidarities. Trade solidarities 
were reinforced by high levels of occupational 
inheritance and occupational endogamy (Le- 
quin, 1977, Vol. 1:233, 469). 

The collective industrial protests of St.- 
Etienne’s.ribbon weavers, were -closely con- 
nected tothe socioeconomic. changes doc- 
umented above. In 1833, a year of economic 
recovery and heightened industrial protest 
throughout France (Aguet, 1954), ribbon 
weavers protested against declining piecerates, 
which resulted from the introduction of new 
looms, by, demanding the imposition of uniform 
industry-wide piecerates. Taking advantage of 
, the opportunities offered by the political con- 
text of the.early 1830s, which included relaxed 


restrictions on the right to assemble and orga- 


nize as well.as a temporary weakening of state 
power (Rule and Tilly, 1975), St.-Etienne’s 


weavers organized a strong association to en- : 


force uniform piecerates, below which masters 


would be forbidden to accept orders from mer- | 


chants under penalty of losing their workers. 
The main weapon of the new association was 
the selective boycott of merchants and the 
withholding of journeymen and apprentices 
from master weavers who did not obey the 
boycott. After a series of confrontations with 
local authorities during the fall ‘of 1833, stem- 
ming from the effective boycott of several mer- 
chants (Gonnard, 1907), the weavers’ protest 
took on an insurrectionary character. ‘At the 
beginning of. April 1834, after the conviction of 


a master weaver who had refused to fill an ` 


order placed by one ‘of the boycotted mer- 


‘chants and the passage of new national legisla- 


tion banning workers’ associations, weavers 
took to the barricades. The insurrection ended 
after ten workers were killed, many more 
wounded, and eighty-five persons arrested 
(Festy, 1908; Gonnard, 1907). 

The next major collective industrial protest 


ay 4Al 


by St. Etienne $ ribbon- weavers, ‘which tdk 
place in 1841, was an attempted challenge to 
merchant capitalist power via the creation of a 
cooperative designed to set piecerate standards 
for the industry. Weavers sought to confront 
merchants in a legal manner and the battle was 


_fougtit out in the courtrooms of the city rather 
than on the barricades: The government re- 


fused to authorize the new association and, 
after a series of police raids on meetings in 
local cafes and cabarets, the authorities prose- 
cuted the leaders of the association. In January 
of 1842 the court dissolved the association and 
convicted- its leadership, putting an end to the 
weavers’ effort: to. create a commercial 
cooperative (A.N.: BB18 1390). . 

In the aftermath of the revolution of 1848, 
silk weavers once again took advantage of re- 
laxed restrictions on the right to association 
and assembly and openly confronted merchant 
capitalist power on the issue of convent work- 
shops. The weavers expected the new Repub- 
lican government, which expressed sympathy 
with their plight, to ban the convent work- 
shops. After the authorities failed to act upon 
this grievance, the silk weavers attacked and 
pillaged six local convent ‘workshops on April 
13-14, 1848, setting, fire to their looms. Two 
workers were killed during the attack, many 
more were seriously wounded, and over eighty 
people were arrested (A.N.: BB30 366). 

During periods of high demand in the silk 
ribbon industry, the issue of the length of the 
work day became the fotus of contention. The 
household organization of -production pre- 
vented merchants from increasing work hours 
when the demand for goods and prices of prod- 
ucts rose. In October of 1849 the police. were 
informed that windows had been broken at the 
workshops of masters who failed to honor the 
weavers’ rule that all work halt at 7:00 P.M. 
Police were sent to the’ scene of one such shop. 
Windows were suddenly broken while they 
were standing in front of the shop, but the 
culprits were nowhere to be found. Workers 
had used blowguns to deal with recalcitrant 
masters,’ and police- officials declared them- 
selves helpless in the face of such tactics 
(A.D.L.: 10M31). 

During the early 1850s, severe political re- 
pression, which included the dissolution of the 
weavers’. association and severe restrictions on 
the' right to assembly, inhibited collective in- 
dustrial protest on the part of the silk weavers. 


7 The blowgun, or jeu de sarbacane, was a popular 
working-class sport in St!-Etienne. There: were. 
yearly competitions (apegai) in which the winner 
presided over dances and festivities. Twenty-five 
blowgun sporting clubs existed in the city in 1851 
(Bonnefous, 1851:433). 
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After 1857, the severe crisis which gripped the 
industry, producing widespread ` unemploy- 
ment, poverty, and a mass migration of weav- 
ers out of the city (A.N.: BB30 379); stifled 
industrial protest. During the early 1860s the 
silk weavers did take advantage of the Imperial 
government’s new liberal policies, which in- 


cluded toleration and sponsorship of coopera-' 


tives (Kelso, 1936:98-113). The commercial 
cooperatives that were founded, however, 
were soon destroyed by the crisis conditions 
(Gras, 1906:22; A.D.L.: 10M60). 

The only recorded strike by St.-Etienne’s 
ribbon weavers during the early and middle 
decades of the nineteenth century occurred-in 
-the one branch of the industry that had wit- 
nessed the growth of nonmechanized 
factories—velvet ribbon weaving. In Septem- 
ber of 1865 St.-Etienne’s 2,500 velvet ribbon 
weavers launched an unsuccessful strike which 
demanded the imposition ofa uniform rate 
scale (tarif) with higher rates for many articles, 
the payment of masters in cash instead of paper 
credit slips, a shorter work day, and the estab- 
lishment of a-commission to examine silk on 
looms when inferior’ quality materials made 
work difficult (Office du Travail, 1899:348—50: 
Gras, 1906:620—22). l 

The grievances expressed by ‘silk weavers in 
their industrial protests were closely related to 
the pattern of capitalist development within the 
silk ribbon industry. Capitalist development, 
however, did not produce a growing polariza- 
tidn of: interests between master and jour- 
neymen weavers. Nor did capitalist develop- 
ment destroy the household organization of 


ribbon production or the strong communal and- 


craft solidarities that were the basis of the 
weavers’ Speen to engage: in collective 
Protest, . 


HANDICRAFT PRODUCTION AND i 
INDUSTRIAL PROTEST AT TOULOUSE 


Handicraft production, like urban household 
production, was based upon artisanal labor and 
small accumulations of_capital. The term arti- 
san refers to skilled workers who exercised 
substantial contro] over their labor markets 
and over the recruitment and training of work- 
ers in their trades. In nineteenth-century 
France, artisans were employed in a variety of 
different production settings, including fac- 
tories, households, and workshops, each of 
which: was characterized by different produc- 
tion, or class, relations. In handicraft produc- 
tion, work was not carried on in the household 
nor was wage labor heavily supplemented with 
family labor, as was the case in urban house- 
hold production. Although merchant capitalists 
made increasing inroads into handicraft indus- 
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tries during the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, they were by no means close to attaining 
the important role played by merchant 
capitalists in urban household production. 
Despite: the continuing predominance of 
handicraft industry at Toulouse, there .were 
three important ways in which the develop- 
ment of capitalist relations of production gen- 
erated working-class grievances. First, during 
the 1830s and 1840s, merchant capital pene- 
trated into the city’s two largest consumer- 
industries—-tailoring and shoemaking—and 
into the industry that employed the largest 
number of the city’s artisans—-construction. As 
was the case in other cities in France (Johnson, 
1975), the ready-made production’ of stan- 
dardized shoes and clothing, organized: by 
merchants who distributed raw materials and 


‘ collected finished products from urban house- 


holds, increasingly challenged the custom- 
made products of small handicraft workshops 


(A.D.H.G.: 12M32; Aminzade, 1981). Merchant ` 


capital also made important inroads, via other 
means, into. the city’s construction industry. 
During the 1840s, entrepreneurs increasingly 
hired subcontractors to organize different 
stages of the production process and provided 
credit and/or raw materials to the subcontrac- 
tors they hired. This system of subcontracting 
(marchandageé) made the maintenance of uni- ’ 
form wage and working conditions’ extremely 
difficult. 

The second key development during the 
middle decadés of the nineteenth century was 
the growth of nonmechanized factory produc- 
tion, especially during the 1850s and 1860s. By 
1872, factory workers accounted for 11.3 per- 
cent of the city’s working class (A.M.T.: Re- 
censement de 1872). Most factories were non- 
mechanized, ‘relatively small in scale, ‘and 
heavily reliant upon artisanal labor. Most of 
these small factories existed within industries 


‘that remained predominantly handicraft in - 


character, such as hatmaking, printing, baking, | 
cabinetmaking, building joining, and carriage 
building (A.D.H.G.: 12M34; de Planet, 1865). 
The third and most important change, in 
terms of the number of workers affected, was 
the response of small artisanal masters in 
handicraft industry to growing competition 
from newer forms of industrial production. 
Although some small masters were driven out 
of business,.many masters responded to the 
competition by increasing the scale of their 
workshops, intensifying the pace of work, and 


subdividing tasks. In other words, they aban- _ | 


doned traditional trade practices governing the 
pace of work, the scale of production, and the 
division of labor. Small-scale handicraft pro- 
duction continued to exist in most trades, but 
these small handicraft workshops increasingly 
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coexisted alongside shops owned by master 
artisans- who had enlarged the scale of their 
operations ‘(A.D.H.G.: M196, 4M60,' 87; 
10M21, 12M34, 223U10). 
. Journeymen in handicraft industry, 
threatened by the development of capitalist 


relations of production, organized a strong . 


collective response to masters who were en- 
larging the scale of their operations and be- 
coming capitalist employers. These jour- 
neymen had a strong capacity for collective 
action, rooted in their traditional occupational 
communities and subcultures and in a variety 
of formal associations and informal networks 
of sociability (Aminzade 1981:69-95). During 
the middle decades of the nineteenth century, 
journeymen’s collective resistance to this 
threat to their interests typically took the form 
of the strike. The vast majority (72%) of the 
sixty-three strikes that took place at Toulouse 
during the years from 1830 to 1870 were 
launched by artisans in handicraft ‘industries 
(Aminzade, 1980). Although strikes were il- 
legal, there were five strikes at Toulouse dur- 
ing the July Monarchy (1830-1848). All of them. 
involved artisans in handicraft production, and 
all but one centered around the issue of wages 
and the establishment of a uniform piecerate 
3 scale (tarif) across an entire trade (A.D.H.G.: 
223U 9, 10; A.N.: BB18 1395C; A.M.T.: 1160; 


Claeys, 1969:68). These.strikes were all well . 


organized and, except in the case of the print- 
ers’ strike of 1837, which involved only, the 
` twelve workers of one shop who protested an 
increased workload, these strikes encom- 
` passed hundreds of workers from the numer- 
_ous dispersed workshops of a given trade 
community who demanded higher piecerates 
and a uniform piecerate scale throughout their 


trade. In the face of growing diversity across . 


‘workshops in wages and hours, due to the 
spread of merchant capitalist household and 
subcontracting, production, artisanal tailors, 
shoemakers, and carpenters went on strike 
against their master artisan employers to de- 
mand higher wages and greater uniformity in 
wages throughout their entire trade commu- 
nity. 
As was the case at St. -Etienne, workers at 
- Toulouse took advantage of the political insta- 
bility of the Second Republic (1848-1851) to 
express their grievances. In March of 1848 the 
city’s bakers struck over the issue of wages and 
the number of furnaces per work team. They 
_ demanded that the' new national government’s 
decree limiting the work day to twelve hours be 
applied.to the local baking industry by limiting 
the number of ovens per work'team to three 
(A.D.H.G.: 4M 66). After thirteen days the 
government intervened to break the strike, ar- 
resting suspected strike leaders and threaten- 


ae 


ing to expell all non-Toulousain-born strikers 
from the city. The other major strike of the 
Second Republic took place in September of 
1850, following a wage dispute between a 
master and the forty joiners he had hired for a 
construction project (A.D.H.G.: 4M 67). The 
strike spread rapidly to fourteen joiners’ work- 
shops and produced demands for a uniform 
wage scale for all workshops, hourly rather 
than daily wages, and higher wage payments. 
During the joiners’ strike, local shoemakers, 
tailors, hatmakers, stonecutters, masons, 
plasterers, painters and carriagemakers. met 
separately to discuss the possibility of a gen- 
eral strike. According to police, the workers 
decided instead to launch a series of successive 
strikes out of fear that a general strike would 
provoke the authorities to declare a state of 
siege (A.D.H.G.: 4M 66). - 

The intense political repression of workers’ 
associations and collective actions that, fol- 
lowed Louis Napoleon’s coup d’etat of 1851 
severely inhibited collective industrial pro- 
tests. There was a sharp increase in industrial 
protest during the more liberal political situa- 
tion of the 1860s, especially after the loosening 
of political restrictions on the right to associa- 
tion in 1868. During the period from 1861 to 
1865 there, were five strikes by handicraft arti- 
sans,” including printers, wheelwrights, car- 
penters, gilders and blacksmiths. All of these 
strikes involved disputes between masters and 


. journeymen over wages, although the issue of 


control over hiring was raised in the printers’ 
strike and carpenters also demanded a shorter 
work day and hourly rather than daily pay- 
ments. Government officials who documented 
these strikes (A.N.: BB24 715; BB30 389; 
FicHl 14; A.D.H.G.: 223U 22, wU 72) noted 
both the lack of unity among masters in the 
face of their striking workers and the sympathy 
expressed by some small employers for the 


_ plight of their workers. 


During the summer of 1868 there was a wave 
of strikes by handicraft artisans at Toulouse 
(A.N.: BB18 1699, 1769; BB30 389; FicIII 9; 
A.D.H.G.: M196, 4M 66, 87, 223U 22). Twelve 


` of the fifteen strikes by handicraft artisans that 


occurred from the end of April until the begin- 
ning of September 1868 were in the construc- 
tion and carriage industries, both of which had 
experienced the growing presence of capitalist 
entrepreneurs during the 1850s and 1860s. In 
the seven construction industry strikes, the 
central demands were for a ten-hour day and 
higher wages, while all five strikes by carriage 
industry workers involved the struggle for a 
ten-hour day. Different construction and car- 
riage trades took turns confronting masters, 
and by the end of the summer of 1868, 
agreements were reached enforcing shorter 
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and more uniform hours of work throughout 
most of the trades in these two industries. 
Capitalist development in mid-nineteenth- 
century Toulouse did not produce a fully pro- 
letarianized labor force, but it did generate 
grievances on the part of journeymen pro 
ducers, including the demand for greater uni- 
formity in hours and wages across the dis- 
persed workshops of an indùstry in the face of 
growing diversity resulting from the emergence 
of nascent capitalist masters. Small masters, 
by transforming the character of their work- 
shops and abandoning traditional regulations 
that had governed their trades, played a much 
more important role in the accumulation of 
' capital at Toulouse than was the case at St.- 
Etienne. This produced a greater polarization 
‘of interests between masters and journeymen 
at Toulouse. Even in handicraft industries like 
constriction and carriage making, in which 
merchant capitalists came to play a growing 
role, the sort of master—journeymen alliance 
that characterized the silk ribbon industry at 
St.-Etienne ,did not develop. Although the 
city’s building trades masters expressed sol- 
idarity with their journeymen workers in 1848,8 
and although master carriage smiths attempted 
collectively to pressure carriage entrepreneurs 
for higher rates,’ these masters did not forge an 
alliance with their journeymen against the con- 
struction or carriage entrepreneurs. 
As was the case with household weavers at 
' St.-Etienne, capitalist development at 
Toulouse did not destroy the traditional craft 
communities which provided handicraft arti- 
sans with strong capacities for collective ac- 
tion. The workshop was not abruptly replaced 
by the factory; rather, it was internally 
transformed as small handicraft masters at- 
tempted to remain competitive in the face of 
growing challenges from newer forms of 
capitalist industry. 


8 In May of 1848 master artisans from twelve dif- 
ferent trades in the construction industry met to dis- 
cuss the implementation of uniform work hours. 
They sent a letter to the city council requesting ap- 
proval for their request to enforce standard starting, 
meal, and finishing hours throughout the industry. 
The masters also affirmed their solidarity with local 
workers against the city’s construction entrepre- 
neurs, stating that “as workers ourselves, we will 
never abandon the cause of our brother workers; like 
‘them we have spent most of our lives with the ham- 
mer, trowel, and saw in our hands. . .” (A.M.T.: 2F 
5). . 
9 In May of 1854 police had broken up a meeting 
fifteen master carriage smiths (naitres forgerons e 
carrosserie), all of whom were arrested for con ir- 


ing to enforce a uniform piecerate (tarif) upon the- 


carriage entrepreneurs (A.N.: BB18 1531). 
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MECHANIZED FACTORY PRODUCTION 
AND INDUSTRIAL PROTEST AT ROUEN 


The character of class relations in the textile 
factories of Rouen contrasted sharply with 
both household class relations at St.-Etienne 
and handicraft class relations at Toulouse. 
Factories offèred employers greater control 
over hours of work and work rhythms, greater 
uniformity in the goods produced, and greater 
supervision of the use of raw materials. The 
introduction of machinery into textile factories’ . 
provided employers with the advantages of 
both technical and social control. By substan- 
tially reducing, but not eliminating, the depen- 
dence of capitalists on skilled labor, 
mechanized factory production more. firmly 
consolidated capitalist control over the labor 
process. Mechanized factory production pro- 
duced an even more intensified division ‘of 
labor and made possible the employment of 
unskilled and semiskilled workers, including 
large numbers of low-paid women and children 
who performed simple repetitive tasks. Rapid 
technological change ahd periodic economic 
crises, which meant the deskilling of the labor 
force and high leveis of unemployment, 
weakened the position of textile workers vis a 
vis employers and inhibited industrial protest, 
while the growing concentration and cen- 
tralization of production enhanced textile 
workers’ .capacities to engage in collective 
protest. Technical changes, including 
mechanization and steam power, varied in 
timing across the spinning, weaving, printing . 
and dyeing sectors of the industry, as did the 
intensity of economic crises.'° This uneven 
character of economic change across sectors of 
the textile industry meant a lack of uniformity 
in the development of the grievances and ca- 
pacities of different groups of textile factory 
workers. 

The spinning sector of the cotton textile in- 
dustry was the first to experience mechaniza- 
tion. The period from 1787 to 1818 witnessed 
the mechanization of cotton spinning in Nor- 
mandy, and: by 1818 cotton spinning was al- 
most completely mechanized. Prior to the 
1860s, most of the spinning factories of the 
Rouen area were dispersed, relatively small- 
scale, water-powered factories. The cotton 
crisis of the 1860s transformed the spinning 
sector of the industry-by driving many smaller . 
water-powered factories out of business and 


16 In 1872 forty-seven percent of the city’s 20,853 
cotton textile workers were engaged in spinning, 
thirty- four percent in weaving, ten percent in print- 
ing, and ten percent in ie {A.D.8.M.: LOMP 
1614). 


t 
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fostering the growth of larger, urban, steam- l 


powered factories (Suzuki, 1969: 81). The 
growth of these steam-powered factories en- 
tailed greater urban concentration, since 
proximity to Rouen’s port and railway depots 
provided better access to imported English 
coal. The 1860s wére a period of severe crisis 
for the spinning sector of the industry, due to 
lowered tariffs on imported British textiles, the 
cutoff of raw materials during the American 
Civil War blockade, crises of overproduction 
exacerbated by rising food prices, and growing 
competition from other textile regions of 
France. 

The weaving branch of Rouen'’s cotton tex- 
tile industry experienced the growth of fac- 
tories and mechanization of production much 
later than did spinning. Mechanized factory 
weaving developed during the period between 
1834 and 1847, but by 1847 most weaving was 
still not mechanized (Suzuki, 1969:200). It was 
during the Second Empire (1851-1870), a pe- 
riod of general crisis for the cotton textile in- 
dustry, that mechanized factory weaving ex- 
panded most rapidly. While there was a sharp 
drop in the number of handloom weavers in the 
region, from 109,500 in 1847 to 61,000 in 1869, 
the labor force employed in mechanized 
. , weaving factories increased from 5,600 in 1847 
to 17,000 in 1869 (Suzuki, 1969:200). As was 
the case in spinning, the development of 
mechanized steam-powered weaving factories 
meant a growing concentration and centraliza- 
tion of production. 

The cotton-printing sector of the textile in- 
dustry witnessed: the growth of large-scale 
nonmechanized factories during the early dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century. The July 
Monarchy (1830-1848) was a period of rapid 
mechanization which produced a sharp reduc- 
tion in the size of the labor force from 11,000 in 
1834 to only 7,000 in 1847. The cotton-printing. 
sector of: Rouen’s textile industry was severely 


affected by the 1860s cotton crisis. Many firms ' 


went out of business and the number of cotton 
print workers in the department dropped from 
7,000 in 1847 to 5,000 in 1869 (Suzuki, 
1969:200; Mollat, 1979:338). 

Dyeing was the only sector of the cotton tex- 
tile industry that remained nonmechanized and 
highly dependent upon artisanal labor through- 
out the middle decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Unlike the other sectors of the industry, 
dyeing manufacturers did not employ women or 
children. In 1829 dyéing factories employed an 
average of twenty-two workers, and the figure 
rose to thirty-three by 1840-44 and forty-three 
by 1868. Despite the growing scale of produc- 
tion, these factories remained nonmechanized 

‘and dyeing-factory artisans retained consider- 
\ 
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able control over their labor markets and work 
processes. ‘During the 1850s the dyeing sector of 


4 


the industry experienced the development of - 


artificial dyes and new chemical procedures, 
andthe resulting higher capital costs drove 
many smaller firms out of business. Along with 
cotton printing, the dyeing sector of the cotton 


-industry at Rouen was most severely hurt by 


the cotton crisis of the 1860s. 

Government reports on the textile industry 
at Rouen document intense class-antagonisms 
throughout the middle decades of the 
nineteenth century. In August of 1836, Rouen’s 
Chamber of Commerce reported that “there 
now exists within the working class, and espe- 
cially among the spinners, a spirit of defiance 
and insubordination .. .” 
In December of 1859 the police spy Phillipon, 
after completing a lengthy tour of Rouen’s tex- 
tile factories, reported to the Prefect that: ‘All 
of these factories are. governed by a severe, 
often brutal, discipline.. . . The workers com- 
plain about the employers and foremen, but 
stop there only out of fear of punishment. Con- 
vinced of their powerlessness, they accept the 
wage rates of the employers or directors” 
(A.D.S.M.: 4MP 4279). Despite intense class 
antagonisms between cotton textile workers 
and their employers, there were relatively few 
industrial protests by these workers during the 
middle decades of the nineteenth century. The 
largest workplace-based protests, in 1830 and - 
1848, were not strikes directed against em-~ 
ployers but demonstrations in favor of higher 
wages, shorter hours, and the elimination of 
factory fines, directed against newly installed 
political authorities. 

A major outburst of industrial protest on the 
part of cotton.textile workers took place during 
the early days.of the July Monarchy (1830- 
1848). On August 27, 1830, numerous crowds 
of textile workers gathered throughout the city 
and surrounding area to demand shorter hours, 
higher pay, and an end to fines for absen- 
teeism. After a crowd of about three hundred 
workers demonstrated at city hall, the new 
mayor.of Rouen announced the formation of a 
commission to investigate the workers’ griev- 
ances. On September 6th the posting of the 
commission's decisions led to a massive walk- 
out from spinning factories in the region and 
numerous demonstrations. During the demon- 
strations crowds of workers visited factories in 
the area to force those who remained at work 
to join them (Festy, 1908:47—51). The agitation 
continued in several factories throughout the 


area until November of 1830. By that time,' 


nearly two hundred workers had been arrested 
for participation in disturbances (Aguet, 
1954:42). The repression was- successful in 


(Chaline, 1971:23). - 
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putting an.end to the agitation and the workers 
appear to have won few gains as a result of 
their actions. 

During the following years of the July 
Monarchy, workers in cotton-spinning fac- 


tories engaged in collective actions that were . 


defensive in character, short-lived, and unsuc- 
cessful. In November of 1833, wage reduc- 


tions, following a slump in sales and higher’ 
priced raw materials, led to strikes by the’ 


workers of ten spinning factories. The workers 
soon returned to their jobs, however, at the 
wages offered by employers (A.D.S.M.: 4MP 
4245; Aguet, 1954:107; Festy, 1908:267). A 
similar movement in response to wage cuts and 
the imposition of more rigorous factory disci- 


pline occurred in 1839 (Aguet, 1954:177; A.N.: 


BBI8 1259), 

As in 1830, textile-factory workers took ad- 
vantage of the political turmoil of 1848 to col- 
lectively express their grievances and, once 
again, spinning-factory workers dominated 
these protests. Following the admonition by 
the new commissioner of the Republic, Fred- 
erick Deschamps, that workers remain orderly 
and make their grievances known to him via 
petitions, textile workers documented their 
grievances in several petitions to the new. au- 
thorities (A.D.S.M.: IOMP 2001). Their pe- 
titions requested higher wages, an end to fac- 
tory fines, a more accurate system of weighting 
to determine wages, and a shorter work day. 
On March 10, 1848, Deschamps issued a 
décree reducing the work day in spinning 
and weaving factories from fourteen to.eleven 
hours and setting minimum wages for female 
‘factory workers and for spinners operating 
mule jennies (Dubuc, 1948:388). After the 
electoral defeat of Deschamps and other Re- 
publican candidates. they had supported in the 
National Assembly elections, textile workers 
took to the barricades during the Rouen insur- 
rection of April 27—28, 1848, which ended with 
thirty-nine dead, over two hundred wounded, 
and five hundred arrested (Toutain, n.d.; 
Zevaes, 1927-28; Documents Officiels, 
1917-18; Merriman, 1978; Delale, 1977). 

Despite rising food prices and falling real 
wages during the 1850s, the repressive political 
situation of the period inhibited collective in- 
dustrial protest by cotton textile workers. The 
only recorded collective industrial protest of 


the early Second Empire was a brief and un- . 


successful strike by one hundred factory 
weavers in early June of 1852 over the manner 
in which wage payments were calculated 
(A.D.S.M.: 4MP 4306). The cotton crisis of the 
early 1860s was marked by widespread wage 
cuts and layoffs, but there were few collective 


protests by workers. Those workers who did © 


protest the wage cuts of the early 1860s were 
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immediately fired and employers had little 
trouble replacing them, given the widespread 
unemployment of the period (A.D.S.M.: 4MP -` 
4279). The only recorded strike of this period 
took place in March of 1864, when the newly 
appointed director at the LeMarchand weaving 
factory in, Rouen, which employed four ` 
hundred workers, decided to combat Monday 
absenteeism by shifting paydays from Saturday ` 
to Tuesday '(A.D.S.M.: 10MP 2002). In June of 
1865, following the end of the American Civil 
War and the resulting outpouring of stockpiles 
and reopening of factories, there were strikes 
at several spinning and weaving factories in the 
region. Because of the labor shortage produced 
by the emigration of many workers during the 
cotton crisis, employers quickly conceded 
wage: increases after negotiations with work- 
ers’ delegates, but weavers in three factories 
went on strike to win similar concessions after 
their employers’ initial refusal (A.D.S.M.: 
10MP 2002). 

During the late 1860s, after legal restrictions 
on the right to organize were relaxed, textile - 
factory workers launched a series of strikes. It 

-was the factory weavers, no longer the spin- . 
ners, who were in the forefront of these 
workplace-based protests. During the period 
1868-70 there were five weavers’ strikes ` 
(A.D.S.M.: 10MP 2002) and two spinners’ 
strikes (Fohlen, 1956:427; L’Huillier, 1957:34). 
There were no strikes by Rouen’s cotton print- ° 
ers during the 1860s and only two strikes by the 
cotton dyers during this decade. The dyers’ 
strike of 1861 was provoked by the attempt of 
employers to introduce a new system of wage 

` payments desigtied to enforce more regular 
work rhythms upon their skilled artisanal 
workers!! (A.D.S.M.: 10MP 2002). 

In contrast to the situation at St.-Etienne, 
where capitalist industrial development gener- 
ated an alliance between small masters and 
journeymen workers, the pattern of capitalist 
development at Rouen produced a more fully 
proletarianized labor force, polarizing class 

. interests and generating intense class an~ 
tagonisms between workers and their em- 
ployers. These antagonisms, however, did not 
always find expression in collective protest. 
Those workers who were most severely af- . 
fected by the widespread unemployment that 
accompanied rapid technological change and 
economic crises—the handloom weavers and 


11 These factory dyers were following a work 
rhythm characteristic of artisanal production, cele- 
brating Saint Monday, having a relaxed Tuesday and 
Wednesday, and then working intensely during the 
second half of the week. For an analysis of the de- 
cline of Holy Monday in Paris see Kaplow (1981), 
and for England see Reid (1976). 
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Table 1. Spatial and Temporal Variations in Collective Industrial Protest, 1830-1870 : 











Household Weavers 


Handicraft Artisans ` 





Factory Workers 














St.-Etienne Toulouse Rouen, . 
Targets a ns : ane are l 
1830-47 - merchant capitalists & mas: master artisans of a’ employers of given firm; + 
ters who:cooperated with trade . =° ’ local & national govem- 
; : : merchants: . ` = s . ment officials 
1848-51, convent workshops’ looms; master artisans of a employers of a given firm; 
masters who- cooperated trade ` local & national govern- 
bs X with merchants - : _ ment officials. 
1852-70 merchant capitalists master artisans of a employers of'a given firm 
` i os trade s 
Form “ 
1830—47 * funeral procession; selective strikes . demonstrations; strikes _ 
boycott; insurrection; ` i 
‘cooperative A : 
1848-51 violent attacks on convent strikes; attempted gen- petitions; demonstrations; 
: workshops; selective prop- eral strike ` insurrection; strikes 
erty violence against . í ' . 
oa masters e 
“ 1852-70 cooperatives; strike by vel- strikes strikes, 


vet ribbon weavers ` 
Content (i.e:, i 
grievances/goals) : 
1830—47 ` uniform piecerate scale; 
government restrictions 
on right to association 
uniform piecerate scale;. 
abolition of competition 
` from convent workshops; 
maintenance of traditional 
work day: 
uniform piecerate scale; cash 
payments; shorter work 
day; quality of raw mate- 
` rials 


1848-51 


1852-70 


uniform piecerate scale; 
higher wages 


. higher wages; shorter 
work day; uniform 
wage scale — 


higher Wages; shorter 
work-day control 
over hiring 


wage cuts; factory fines & 
work rules; higher wages, 
shorter work day 
higher wages; shorter work 
_day; factory fines 


` wage cuts; higher wages; 
_ system of wage payments 
(e.g., Saturday payday); 








cotton printers—were absent from the indus- 
trial protests of the period. The factory spin- 
ners and weavers, whose growing concentra- 
tion into urban factories enhanced their ca- 
pacities for collective protest, were also ad- 
versely affected by the large pool of unskilled 
laborers who could. readily replace them and by 
periodic economic crises.!? This accounts in 
large part for why, in contrast to household and 
handicraft artisans, they showed relatively 

` weak capacities for sustained collective action 
against their employers. 


- 12 In his study of the responses of Rouen’s textile 
factory workers and employers to a, survey con- 
ducted by Adolphe Blanqui in July-August of 1848, 
Francis Demier (1982:21-22) notes the “great 
passivity of the workers, despite the harsh organiza- 
` tion of labor in the factories . . .” This passivity, he 
argues, “was not a product of workers’ acceptance of 
the established hierarchy, as was the case in larger- 
factories‘of the late nineteenth century governed by a 
paternalistic regime, but.a result of the constant 
pressure of an overabundance .of laborers, of the 
- order of 15,000-20,000 even in times of prosperity.” - 


quality of raw materials 


EXPLAINING DIFFERENCES IN 
PATTERNS OF INDUSTRIAL PROTEST 


The patterns of industrial protest of St.- 
Etienne’s silk weavers, Toulouse’s handicraft 
artisans, and Rouen’s factory workers differed 
in terms of their incidence, their forms, their 
targets, and their content (see Table 1). The 
following section summarizes these spatial and 
temporal differences and then attempts to ex- 
plain them in terms of changing national politi- 


cal conditions, differing local patterns of capi- 
` tal-accumulation, and the way in which these 
two processes of change - intersected with one. 


another. 

Although the incidence of collective protest 
coincided with periods of revolutionary up- 
heaval, this was not uniformly the case across 
cities.‘ Household weavers and textile factory 
workers: took advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the revolutionary situation of 1830 
to express their grievances collectively, while 
handicraft artisans at Toulouse did not. Work- 
ers in alf three cities took advantage of the 
altered political situation in 1848 to éngage in 
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collective industrial protests. After the le-. 


galization of strikes and association during the 
late 1860s, textile factory workers and handi- 
craft artisans launched many strikes, but the 
household weavers of St.-Etienne did not en- 
gage in collective industrial protests. 

Forms of protest varied across groups of 
workėrs. St.-Etienne’s household weavers 
utilized a variety of different forms of protest, 
including boycotts, armed insurrection, com- 
mercial cooperatives, and property violence 
against masters and convent workshops, but 
the strike was not an important part of their 
repertoire. Despite severe legal restrictions on 
the right to strike, Toulouse’s handicraft arti- 
sans. made the strike their central form of in- 
dustrial protest, ‘and in 1850 they unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to organize a new form of 
industrial protest, a general strike; that would 
encompass workers from a variety of different 
industries. The textile workers of Rouen also 
made the strike the central form in their reper- 
toire of collective industrial protest, but these 
strikes were often defensive, spontaneous, and 
unsuccessful. They also made use of massive 
demonstrations during periods of political tran- 
sition to express workplace grievances. 

Targets of industrial protest also varied 
across these three groups of workers. The main 
targets of the silkweavers’ protests were mer- 
chant capitalists, not government officials or 
master weavers, although those. masters who 
refused to cooperate with boycotts or obey 
restrictions on the length of the work day did 
become targets. The targets of the strikes of 

_handicraft artisans at Toulouse were the mas- 
ters of a trade, not merchants, and in several 
cases it was the larger masters who were the 
main targets. The targets of strikes by Rouen’s 
textile workers were the individual employers 
of a given factory, not those of an entire trade 
or industry, and, in the case of the large pro- 
tests of 1830 and 1848, local and national politi- 
cal officials. 

The content of industrial protest was also 
different among these three groups of workers. 
The central grievance that inspired the weav- 
ers’ industrial protests was the establishment 
of a uniform piecerate throughout the industry, 
although other issues, including the length of 
the work day, competition from the convent 
workshops, and the quality of raw materials, 
also arose. The central grievances expressed in 
the strike demands of handicraft artisans con- 
cerned low wages, long hours, and the lack of 
uniform wages and hours across workshops, 
although control over hiring and increased 
workloads also arose as issues of contention. 
Whereas protests by household weavers and 
handicraft artisans often raised the issue of the 
uniformity of wages or hours across dispersed 
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workshops, the more centralized textile fac- 
tory workers were less concerned with en- 
forcing uniformity within the industry than 
with resisting wage cuts within a given factory. 
Although low wages were the main grievance 
expressed in textile workers’ strikes, strike 
demands also encompassed the issues of hours . 
and work discipline. In. the case of the dyers, 
strike actions entailed the defense of 
threatened artisanal work rhythms. 5 
How can we explain these differences over | 
time and across cities in the incidénce, forms, 
targets; and content of ‘industrial protest? 
These spatial and temporal differences, I will 
argue, are explicable largely in terms of 
changing national political conditions, different 
local patterns of capital accumulation, and. the 
way in which these relatively autonomous 
political and socioeconomic processes inter- 
sected with each other (see Table 2). Temporal 
variations within given cities in the incidence 
of industrial protest were closely related to the 
way that national political ‘developments— 
especially changes in laws governing the right 
to association, assembly, and strike—altered 
workers’ capacities for collective action. The 
upsurge in industrial protest at St.-Etienne in 
the early 1830s and in 1848 was tied to the 
temporary relaxation of restrictions on the 
right to assembly and association produced by 
the revolutions of 1830 and 1848. The industrial 
protests of 1830 and 1848 at Rouen were also 
related to these political changes, and the sharp 
increase in the number of strikes that marked 
the final years of the 1860s at Rouen and 
Toulouse was connected to the liberalization of 
the Imperial regime’s policies on association ' 
and strikes. The repressive political climate of 
the 1850s, following Louis Napoleon’s coup 
d'etat, reduced the incidence of industrial pio- 
test in all three ‘cities by destroying workers’ 
organizations, thus weakening working-class 
capacities for collective action, and by enforc- 
ing government policies that severely re- 
stricted and penalized collective protests. 
Although the changing political opportunity 
structure appears to be closely related to 
changes in the incidence of industrial protest in 
each city, political factors alone cannot explain 
why some groups of workers but not others 
took advantage of altered political conditions 
to launch industrial protests. This difference 
was the result of the different ways. in which 
changing political opportunities intersected 
with divergent local patterns of economic de- 
velopment. Whereas the introduction of new 
looms at St.-Etienne and the mechanization of 
spinning at Rouen preceded the 1830 revolu- 
tion, the major changes that generated the 
workplace-based grievances of handicraft arti- 
sans at Toulouse took place after 1830: Thus , 
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Table 2. Processes of Structural Change and' Variations in Dimensions of Collective Industrial Protest i] 


Dimension of Protest Social-Structural Changes that Explain Variation 


ee Temporal Impact of changing national political opportunity — 
structure—i.e., repression/facilitation-—-upon ca- 
pacities i 
Intersection of impact of changing national political op- 
i portunity structure on capacities with impact of diver- . 
2 ; gent local patterns of accumulation upon interests and 
capacities 


Impact of changing national political opportunity 
structure upon capacities 








Nature of Variation 





Incidence : 
: Spatial 





Form - 

Impact of different local character of production 
relations/accumulation patterns upon interests and ca- 
pacities - 


Impact of capital accumulation pattern upon capacities 
(Rouen) 
Impact of pattern of accumulation/soćial organization of 








Temporal 


Spatial 


Targets 


production upon degree of interest polarization 





; Temporal 
Content’ 
Spatial 





Impact of pattern of accumulation on grievances 


Impact of pattern of accumulation on grievances 








handicraft artisans at Toulouse, unlike house- 
hold weavers at St.-Etienne and textile factory 
workers’ at Rouen, did not launch collective 
industrial protests during the early 1830s. The 
intersection of the different temporalities of 
economic and political change can also explain 
why handicraft artisans at Toulouse and cotton 
textile workers at Rouen took advantage of the 
, political liberalization of the late 1860s to 
launch massive industrial. protests while 
household workers at St.-Etienne did not. 
Whereas this was a period of economic re- 
covery for the cotton textile industry at Rouen 
and of economic growth and transformation for 
handicraft industry at Toulouse, it was a period 
of severe economic crisis at St.-Etienne 
marked by massive unemployment ‘and the 
outmigration of silk ribbon weavers. Economic 
crisis severely weakened the capacities of 
household ribbon weavers to launch collective 
_ protests at the same time that workers in other 
cities were seizing the opportunities created by 
an altered political situation to confront their 
employers. 

` Temporal variations in the forms of protest 
employed by groups of workers within each 
city appear to ‘be very closely related to 
changing political opportunities. For example, 
the violent actions of the silk weavers in, the 
insurrection of 1834 and the attack on the con- 
vent workshops in 1848 were fostered by the 
relatively less restrictive political atmosphere 
that followed the revolutions of 1830 and 1848 
and the presence of government officials who 
were hesitant to resort to repression. The revi- 
val of the cooperative during the 1860s was 


also a product of political changes, since during 
this period the Imperial regime’s liberal 
policies included the toleration of workers’ 
cooperatives. In Rouen changing forms of 
protest were also tied to changing national 
political conditions. During periods of political 
upheaval, as in 1830 and 1848, the demonstra- 
tion replaced the strike as the central form that 
textile workers used to express their workplace 
grievances. 


Differences across cities in forms of protest, 


however, cannot be explained by changing na- 
tional political conditions since political 
changes at the national level affected all three 
cities in similar ways. These differences were a 
product of the different character of production 
relations. The silk weavers resorted to orga- 
nized boycotts and cooperatives, rather than 
strikes, because of the merchant-capitalist or- 


ganization of production in which finished 


products rather than labor power were pyr- 
chased by merchants. These forms of protest 
thus challenged merchants’ access to raw ma- 
terials or finished products, not labor power. It 


- was only among the one group of weavers who 


had witnessed the movement into non- 
mechanized factory settings, the velvet ribbon 
weavers, that the strike became the chosen 
form of protest. The textile workers of Rouen 
resorted to strikes organized on a firm-by-firm 
basis, while the handicraft artisans of Toulouse 
launched strikes on a trade community basis. 
This difference was due to divergent patterns 
of capitalist industrialization, which produced 
a more highly centralized firm-by-firm organi- 
zation of production at Rouen rather than an 
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organization of production based on trade 
communities. The largely spontaneous, defen- 
sive, and unsuccessful character of strikes by 
cotton textile workers was also related to the 
particular pattern of capitalist industrialization 
at Rouen. Whereas capitalist development did 


not destroy the strong occupational com- 


munities of household and handicraft artisans, 
whose craft solidarities provided them with ca- 
pacities to launch well organized and often 
successful industrial protests, the development 
of mechanized factory production at Rouen 
was accompanied by a deskilling of the labor 
force, technologically induced unemployment, 

and periodic economic crises. Thus, although 
growing concentration into large-scale urban 
factories enhanced the textile workers’ ca- 
pacities for collective action,. countervailing 
tendencies that weakened such, capacities 
meant that when workers did collectively 
challenge employers, their actions were often 
defensive and unsuccessful. The relatively 
weak position of these workers vis a vis em- 
ployers and the largely unsuccessful legacy of 
previous strike actions also fostered the adop- 
tion of more politicized forms Of industrial 
protest. 

Temporal and spatial variations in the 
targets of industrial protest were closely re- 
lated to patterns of industrial capitalist devel- 
opment. Although the targets of protest re- 
mained relatively constant over ‘time in the 
case of household and handicraft artisans, they 
alternated between employers and government 


officials in the case of Rouen’s textile factory - 


workers. This temporal variation was largely 
due to the textile workers’ relatively weak ca- 
pacities for collective protest against their em- 
ployers and the consequent targeting of protest 
toward government officials during times of 
political instability. Differences between 
groups of workers across cities in the targets of 
industrial protest were closely related to diver- 
gent paths of industrial development. In St.- 


Etienne, where capital accumulation within the , 


silk ribbon industry was carried out by mer- 
chant capitalists rather than master artisan em- 
ployers, there was not a polarization of inter- 
ests between workers and employers, and 
merchants, not masters, became the central 
targets of protest. In Toulouse, nascent 
capitalist masters, by transforming the char- 
acter of their: workshops and abandoning 
traditional trade regulations, played a much 
more important role in capital accumulation 
during the course of industrialization. Thus 
there was a greater polarization of interests 
between employers-and workers at Toulouse 
and the master artisan employers of the trade 
became the targets of collective industrial 
protest. At Rouen the sharp polarization of 
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interests between employers and workers ` 
made factory employers the targets of indus- 
trial protest. 

` Temporal and spatial differences in the con- 
tent of industrial protest were a product of 
different local patterns of capitalist: industri- 
alization, or “regimes of accumulation.” This 
is quite evident with respect to changes over 
time in the content of workers’ protests. Silk 
ribbon weavers’ demands focused on an 
industry-wide piecerate scale during the early 
1830s, when the introduction of new looms dis- 
rupted their trade and those masters who pur- 
chased the new more productive looms were 
able to-accept lower piecerates and remain via- 


` ble while others were not. The growth of con- 


vent workshops during the 1840s made compe- 


. tition from these units of production the central 


grievance of the household weavers in 1848. 
During periods of high demand within the in- 
dustry, merchants’ attempts to lengthen the 
work day shifted the content of protest to the 
struggle to maintain the traditional work day. 


‘At Toulouse the content of the industrial pro- 


tests of handicraft artisans was also related to 
the way in which industrial development was 
disrupting trade communities. This disruption 
was a product of the growth of urban sweat- 
shops in the shoe and clothing industries and of 
subcontracting arrangements in thé building. 
trades during the 1840s. During the 1850s and 
1860s, such disruption was largely a result of 
the growing penetration of merchant capital, 
into the construction and carriage industries 
and of internal changes within handicraft pro- 
duction. These economic changes generated 
strike demands for higher wages, shorter 
hours, and greater uniformity across Noe 
shops in hours and wage rates. 

Differences across cities in the content of 
workers’ industrial protests were also a prod- 
uct of divergent patterns of capital accumula- ° 
tion. Work discipline became a central issue of 
contention among factory workers at Rouen 
because employers ‘had gained control over the 
organization of the factory work process, 
whereas at Toulouse and St.-Etienne handi- 
craft and household artisans’ continuing control 
over: the labor process meant that this did not - 
arise as a key issue of contention, although the 
issue of control over labor markets (i.e., over 
hiring) did arise in the strikes of handicraft 
artisans. Since this issue had already been re- 
solved in favor of employers by the growth of . 
mechanized factory production at Rouen and 
since merchant capitalists in the ribbon indus- 
try did not hire workers at St.-Etienne, this did 
not become an issue of contention among these 
workers. 

To summarize: Differences between groups 
of workers in different cities in the forms, 
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targets, and content of industrial protest were 
primarily a product of the way in which diver- 
gent local patterns of capitalist industrializa- 
tion altered workers’ interests and capacities. 
Differences between groups of workers in the 
incidence of industrial protest were a product 
of the intersection of the way in which national 
political changes altered capacities for protest 
with the manner in which local economic de- 
velopments altered workers’ -capacities and 
interests/grievances. Within specific groups of 
workers, temporal changes in the forms and 
incidence of industrial protest were closely tied 
to changing national political conditions,. while 
changes within given groups in the targets and 
content of protest were largely a product of the 
-impact of distinctive local :paths of oe 
industrialization. 


CONCLUSION: PATHS OF 
INDUSTRIALIZATION AND PATTERNS 
OF INDUSTRIAL PROTEST 


Household and handicraft production were not 
static traditional forms that simply disappeared 
in the face of competition from more efficient 
units of factory production. In both cases, 
capitalist: industrialization produced internal 
changes in the character of class relations— 
between master weavers and merchants in 
household production and between jour- 
neymen and masters in handicraft industry— 
not simply the displacement of a traditional 
form by a modern one. This reconstitution of 
older forms is often overlooked by historians 
and sociologists because it leaves intact the 
outward forms of production—the household 
and workshop. Such processes of reconstitu- 
tion played a central role in transforming pat- 
terns of collective industrial protest in 
nineteenth-century France. The strikes of 
handicraft artisans at Toulouse arid the indus- 
trial protests of silk weavers at St.-Etienne 
were not generated by the movement of work- 
ers into factories or the decline of household 
and handicraft industry, but by the internal 
` transformation of these older forms of produc- 
tion. The development of new forms of 
workplace-based protests, such as workers’ 
cooperatives or the general strike, was not a 
product of the growth of mechanized factory 
production but of internal changes in house- 
hold and handicraft industry. These findings 
suggest that the study of the process: of indus- 
trialization must not be limited to the growth of 
mechanized factory production or the transi- 
tion from-household and handicraft to factory 
production. Although these were important as- 
pects of industrialization, the neglected fea- 
tures of the process—the internal transforma- 
tion of older forms of industry—played an im- 
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portant role in shaping the colleçtive industrial 
protests -of nineteenth-century. French work- 
ers. 

The persistence and transformation of older 


EN lh, rant all 


forms. of industry help to explain why— | 
contrary to Marx’s expectations—there was a . 
disjuncture between the’ conditions within ` 


which interest polarization was sharpest and 
the -conditions under which class capacities 


were strongest. Although full-scale pro- > 


letarianization did create an intense polariza- 
tion of interests between workers and their 
employers, it did not produce the strongest 
capacities for collective action. This is because 
the capacities of workers to engage in collec- 


tive action were not narrowly rooted in pro- ` 


duction. They were shaped by a variety of 

factors—including the persistence of preexist- | 
ing traditional communities, labor market vul- | 
nerability, and the changing political opportu- . 
nity structure—which are not reducible to the | 


development of productive forces. 


This research stiggests that Marxist theory is. ' 


correct in its emphasis on the centrality of 
capitalist development and the importance of 
changing class relations in transforming the 
patterns of collective industrial protest. It 
challenges the assumption that it was primarily 
the growing concentration and centralization of 
production that ‘provided the basis for 
working-class resistance to capitalism during 


its early stages of industrial development. -- 


These findings also. suggest that resource 
mobilization theory is correct in emphasizing 


the importance of capacities for collective ac- | 


tion based on resources and organization, but 
that an understanding of long-term changes in 
patterns of industrial protest requires a rejec- 


tion of the assumption that interests are rela- ` 


tively stable. We cannot assume interests as 
given or as relatively unchanging, nor can we 
assume capacities for collective action as 
given, unproblematic, or automatically gener- 
ated by the logic of capitalist development. 


Rather, we-must begin to explore the complex ' 


ways in which the development-of different 
groups’ interests/grievances and capacities for 
collective action followed relatively autono- 
mous temporalities to produce distinctive pat- 
térns of industrial protest. 
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` 


Stratification researchers have increasingly embraced segmentation perspectives, 
dividing industries into groups believed to exhibit different work arrangement and 
opportunity structures. Previous research, however, indicates only limited support 
for those predictions. This paper assesses the utility of segmentation approaches by 
conceptualizing and measuring sectors organizationally, rather thaw among 
industries. Center and periphery enterprises are distinguished along two interrelated 
dimensions: the complexity of their organizational forms (size, structure, and 
technology) and the degree of market power or environmental dominance. These 
dimensions are operationalized and tested in analyses of more than 400 work 
organizations. Our formulation captures predicted organizational differences in 
work and opportunity. For example, as hypothesized, establishments that are high 
on these dimensions rely more on internal career ladders and the proliferation of job 
titles. While coarse taxonomies of economic segmentation may accurately represent 
the economic extremes, however, they obscure the diversity of enterprises between 
those extremes. Stratification and work arrangements can be better understood by 


analyzing their specific organizational and environmental determinants. ! 


5] 


Students of stratification have increasingly 
emphasized organizational and industrial fac- 
tors that affect life chances. The ‘new 

structuralists” have relied largely on “dual”: or 
` “segmented” economy perspectives drawn 
from institutional and Marxist economics. 
These theories claim that the U.S. economy is 
dominated by a small group, of corporate 
‘ Goliaths who command staggering resources. 
Certain firms and industries, it is argued, con- 
tinue to dominate the economy, constituting its 


center or core, while others remain isolated at ` 


-the periphery. 
These economic divisions are believed to 
affect labor market outcomes because firms in 
each sector face different constraints on mana- 


gerial behavior. Many dualists argue that large 
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firms are insulated from competitive pressures, 
allowing management considerable freedom in 
structuring work and employment (Averitt, 

1968; Galbraith, 1973). Technical efficiency 
and market forces may govern work ar-' 
rangements and reward structures in the com- 
petitive periphery, where workers and firms 
are largely alike. Among center firms, how- 
ever, hierarchical controls, such as internal 
career ladders and the proliferation of admin- 
istrative job titles, are purportedly used. While 
the labor force of any center firm is admittedly 
diverse, the average level of skill is hypoth- 
esized to be higher among the privileged work- 
ers employed in core firms, which use sophisti- 
cated technologies, than in the' periphery. 
Higher wages are paid in the core in response 
to these. skills, and hierarchical work àr- 
rangements promote upward mobility, reduc- 
ing the likelihood of turnover by workers who 
are costly to train. Marxists claim that this 
organization of work also makes workers 
easier to control by dividing and conquering 
them (Goldberg, 1980). The assumption of a 
parallelism between the dualism of firms and of 
labor markets, however, has been increasingly 
questioned (Hodson and Kaufman, 1982). 

In short, empirical research in this tradition, 
typically incorporates three assumptions or 
hypotheses: (1) two or more distinct economic 
sectors are posited to exist in the U. S. eco- . 
nomic structure; (2) these sectors are de- 
lineated industrially; and (3) these industrial 
sectors vary not only with respect to market 
structure, but also in their work arrangements, . 
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employment patterns, and opportunity 
structures: Recent research has called these 
assumptions into question on at least two 
counts. First, industry-level variables pre- 
sumed to index sectoral distinctions do not co- 
here neatly (Kaufman et al., 1981; Wallace and 
Kalleberg, 1981; Hodson and Kaufman, 1982). 
Second, taxonomies of industrial segmentation 


- do not consistently account for differences in 


work arrangements and attainment patterhs 
(Baron and Bielby, 1980; Zucker and’ Rosen- 
stein, 1981; Jacobs, 1983; Cohen and Pfeffer, 
1984). The utility of segmentation perspec- 
tives has been hotly debated, but we be- 
lieve that debate has been premature. Most 
empirical “tests” of these perspectives have 
been misspecified because the organizational 


content of segmentation has been overlooked. ` 


In our view,.the principal message of dual 


economy theory has been ignored: that organi“ ` 
zational forms and environments cohere, ` 


yielding groups of enterprises with distinctive 
structures of work and opportunity. >- 


This paper attempts to remedy that limita- l 


tion of previous research by directly examining 
each of the three assumptions cited above. The 
body of contradictory evidence about industry 


, effects on attainment suggests it is unlikely that - 


all three of these hypotheses are true, but there 
may be greater support for a segmentation per- 


spective when firms are examined. Therefore, 


we examine the utility of an organizational 
formulation of segmentation, recasting Av- 
eritt’s (1968) portrait of economic dualism in 
terms of the congruence between organi- 
zational forms and environments. 

We formalize the concept of segmentation 
and suggest how to measure it below, but one 
good example is often worth a thousand for- 


malisms. The following two accounts illustrate . 


the organizational differences that segmenta- 
tion perspectives seek to capture.!' 


Like many smaller companies engaged in the 
manufacture of Mexican foods, this is a fam- 
. ily business. The owners, husband and wife, 
handle plant and business management and 
their son handles sales and shares manage- 
ment responsibility. The distribution of tor- 
. tillas is a highly competitive enterprise and 
the unit price of the product is extremely 
low; as a result, even a small company must 
deal in considerable volume to prosper .. . 
[Moreover,] a number of factors, but. espe- 
cially weather conditions, influence activity 
„in this industry .. . Advancement opportu- 


pa 


1 These accounts are from narrative reports writ- 
ten by government analysts studying work ar- 
rangements for the U.S. Employment , Service (see 


‘ Baron, 1982: Ch. 2). 
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“nity is extremely limited bere; : ... the one - 
possible promotional job, that of foreman, . 
has not been open in some time. However, 
the picture is brighter for entry level appli- 
cants, since almost all positions can be filled _ 
by persons without training, specific skills, . 
or educational qualifications. (Narrative re- 
port #1650, tortilla company, 1969) 


By the early 1950s, [management saw the 
need for diversification, including space and ~ 
weapons technology] ... Most space and 
weapon systems are too large and complex 
to be built by a single company. Because of 
this many firms must work together... To 
manage the over-all program and coordinate 
‘the efforts of the team of companies, the | 
government names one large,.capable firm 
as a central management organization. XXX 
is this kind of over-all organization, a 

- Weapon systems manager, one of-several in 
the country. The work of XXXs coordi- 
nated with that of many other- companies so 
that all parts of this system come together— 

` compatibly and on time. [The company] also 
carries on basic research, not only to support 
_ current system management programs, but 
to create new ones by keeping abreast of 
world: science and weapon technology. The 
company tries constantly. to integrate prod- 
uct .conception, development, and man- 
ufacture ... Among problems facing man- 
agement . . . is how to find skilled people for 
demanding jobs. One. good solution is to 
‘train people already employed, which XXX 
does. If an employee wanis additional formal 
education, the company will pay half the tui- 
tion for approved job-related courses ... 
XXX [also] offers excellent benefits to em- 
ployees:.. .. (Narrative. report : #413, aero- 
space company, 1959) i 


Our goal, of course, isto be analytical rather 
than anecdotal. The following sections identify ` 


‘and operationalize key dimensions underlying 


economic segmentation. We then examine 
whether distinct economic sectors exist and, if 
so, whether they exhibit. different work ar- 
rangements and labor market structures. 


. AN ORGANIZATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 


ON ECONOMIC SEGMENTATION 


Averitt’s The Dual Economy (1968) is among 
the, most influential road maps to American 
economic structure. .Accordingly,., we briefly 
review it here as an exemplar of this line of 
institutionalist thought. Averitt overlays two 
dimensions of segmentation: organizational 
form and industrial hierarchy. He notes an em- 
pirical tendency for large center firms to be 
clustered in key, manufacturing industries, 
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while small periphery establishments abound 
in more competitive, marginal industries. 
However, Averitt clearly regards -organi- 
zational scale and structure as the crucial as- 
pect of economic segmentation: “it is eco- 
nomic size, not industrial location, that defines 
firms in the center economy” (1968:66). Rela- 
tive to periphery firms, center organizations 
are larger, more complex, differentiated, tech- 
nically ‘sophisticated, diversified, concerned 
with long-range goals, varied in their skill mix, 
reliant on management (versus technology). in 
dictating internal arrangements, globally 
oriented, and less restricted in obtaining 
financing and other crucial resources. 

, Averitt (1968:38-43) presents a related dis- 
cussion of hierarchy among industries, focus- 
ing primarily (but not exclusively) on key ver- 
sus marginal industries within manufacturing.” 
Key industries furnish some measure of market 
power to their incumbents; helping them domi- 
nate their environments. These industries dif- 
fuse technological innovations, produce capital 
stock for industrial production, have input or 
output linkages with other industries, fuel eco- 
nomic growth, dominate research and devel- 
opment, influence wage negotiations in other 
industries, and can potentially bottleneck em- 
ployment expansion. Yet in applying, Averitt’s 
ideas to studies of segmentation, especially in 
relation to income inequality, many analysts 
have overlooked the question of whether in- 
dustries are relevant units of analysis in the 
first place. In Averitt’s formulation, “industry” 
only serves as a convenient shorthand to sum- 
marize behavior across organizations, Indeed, 
industries typically reflect product distinc- 
tions, and, as Averitt notes, large center firms - 

. are increasingly diversified industrially. Thus, 
at least among core firms, industries may be- 
come less.relevant units of economic activity. 

The empirical correspondence between key 
industries and center firms reflects, a con- 
vergence between organizations’ environments 
and their internal forms, which is also a pri- 
mary focus of open-systems perspectives on 

.complex organizations. Population ecologists, 
for instance, typically define organization in 
terms of three characteristics: goals; activity 
systems (technologies and structures); and 
boundaries (Hannan and Freeman, 1977:935; 
Aldrich, 1979:4—6). An organizational form, 

“according to this perspective, is the specific 
constellation of goals,. activity systems, and 
boundary definitions that emerges in response 


2 Numerous empirical applications of Averitt’s 
perspective have divided industries into center ver- 
sus periphery. However, Averitt clearly regards the 
dichotomy as having meaning only within industrial / 
niches (1968:66-72, 155-72). 
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to the resource constraints imposed by the or- 
ganization’s environment. According to the 
ecologists’ law of requisite variety, organi- 
zations confronting complex environments are 
favored’ when they adapt through internal 
complexity (Thompson, 1967; Ashby, 1968). 

Averitt thus distinguishes center from pe- 
riphery in terms of the very same criteria by 
which ecologists delineate organizational 
forms. Key industries are the most complex 
organizational environments and accordingly 
are composed of firms that are most internally 
complex. Averitt differentiates center from pe- 
riphery firms in terms of organizational goals 
and strategies, procedures for structuring 
work, and definitions of economic, political, 
and normative boundaries, the same criteria 
ecologists use to demarcate forms. He also of- 
fers specific hypotheses about how these di- 
mensions cohere empirically—for example, in 
linking technology to organizational strategy 
and structure—that are compatible with or- 
thodox approaches to complex organizations 
(see Scott, 1981). By stressing the relationship 
between organizational forms and envi- 
ronmental constraints (though not in such 
terms), Averitt joins with population ecologists 
in cautioning against simplistic approaches to 
organizational structure. Accordingly, efforts 
to describe segmentation that ignore the 
organization—environment link are likely to err 
in accounting for specific facets of work orga- 
nization, and even more likely to fail in pre- 
dicting organizational responses to change. 

In short, recast in organizational terms, Av- 
eritt views segmentation as involving the re- 
lationship between two dimensions: an internal 
one; concerning the complexity of organi- 
zational forms; and an external one, pertaining 
to market power or environmental dominance. 
Key industries, by this construction, ‘exhibit 
what network analysts term centrality, that is, 
crucial locations within exchange networks. 
Segmentation theory suggests that larger, more, 
dominant organizations populate key segments 
of the economy, while smaller, more mare 
ble ones occupy its margins. : 

Organizations thus acquiré opportunities to 
control uncertainty in two interrelated ways: 
by being situated in strategic and central niches 
that facilitate proactive maneuvers; and/or by 
possessing the scale, structure, and technology 
that make such tactics feasible and necessary. 
Indeed, the two ways of reducing uncertainty 
are complementary. We attach the labels of 
classical core and classical periphery to situa- 
tions in which these bases of control corre- 


` spond closely. Compare the tortillaria to the 


aerospace enterprise described above. Not 
only does a simple dichotomy between organi- 
zational forms discriminate between them, but 
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the establishments can also be differentiated in 
terms of the vulnerability, implicit in their re- 
spective environments. The aerospace enter- 
prise occupies a strategic ‘position within a 
network of other dominant.firms and thus has 
opportunities for coordinating with other orga- 
nizations and helping to shape gis economic 
and political environment. The fat that it is so 
large and technically complex makes it ‘both 
necessary and possible to reduce uncertainty in 
those ways. 

Narious theoretical perspectives offer ok 
nations for the association between internal or- 
ganizational complexity and environmental 
dominance. As noted above, organizational 


ecologists argue that natural selection favors the 


retention of forms best suited to their resource 
.environments, and firms become internally 
complex in response to the complexity of their 
environments. Edwards (1979:83) exemplifies 
Marxist notions about industrial concentration 
and centralization in, asserting ‘‘that the 
categories of ‘large firm-competitive industry’ 
and ‘small firm-monopoly industry’ are in fact 
transitional situations.” Stinchcombe (1965) 
provides another argument for the congruence 
of forms and environments: organizational 
forms (structures and technologies) reflect the 
- historical conditions that prevailed in the envi- 
ronment when an industry first emerged. Con- 


sequently, variations in modernity across in- - 


dustrial environments should be reflected in 
. the Complexity of ae in each indus- 
try. 

Finally, institutionalization perspectives 
provide yet another account of why forms and 
environments cohere, namely, that firms 
within a particular niche become isomorphic in 
how they are organized (e.g.,‘ Meyer and 
Rowan, 1977; DiMaggio and Powell, 1983). Or- 
ganizations confronting the same envi- 
ronmental constraints develop similar techni- 
. cal and structural arrangements, not necessar- 
ily because this reflects the most rational 
means of organizing, but rather because fol- 
lowing prescribed organizational models en- 
sures legitimacy from. constituents. Political 
and legal coercion, imitative responses to un- 
certainty, and the spread of professionalization 
result in common organizational-responses to 
environmental dilemmas. Indeed, powerful, 
older, and larger organizations often seek to 
transform their environments around their 
existing goals, structures, and technical activi- 
ties (Pfeffer and Salancik, 1977; Freeman, 
1982). f 

The fact that so many theoretical explana- 
tions exist for the coherence between envi- 
ronments and organizational forms may indi- 

te why ségmentation perspectives are so 
popular, but it also emphasizes that the ap- 
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proaches are more descriptive than explana- 
tory. This paper doés not attempt to'rëconcile 
or test among ‘these different accounts of 
environment—form isomorphism, doing so 
would require historical studies of-how firms 
and environments evolve and how structures, 
technologies, and work arrangements diffuse 
across enterprises. Rather, cur aim ‘is’ to pro- 
vide a more meaningful appraisal of segmenta- 
tion approaches to stratification than previous 
industry-based specifications. We do so by 
first examining empirically whether the hy- 


‘pothesized congruence between organizational 


forms and environments obtains, yielding dis- 
tinct sectors of economic activity: Even if 
dualism or segmentation provides an accu- 
rate description of the organizational world, 


‘however, it need not prove useful in under- 


standing stratification and work. Conse- 
quently, we then examine whether our repre- 
sentation captures sectoral differences in work 
arrangements and labor market structures that 
have often been posited but infrequently dem- 
onstrated. 

- It should be noted ‘that while our scheme 
represents center (periphery) in terms of the 


presence (absence) of environmental domi-~ 


nance and complex organizational forms,’ it 


also allows for departures from such a carica- ` 
ture. Small periphery satellites that produce for 


large center firms may achieve some market | 


power because intérdependence is always to - 


some extent reciprocal: the center firm may 


- need satellites as much as they need’it. Here, 


decreased vulnerability implies little difference 
in organizational form: Some’ small high- 
technology manufacturers and construction 
firms, 
location.’ They often dominate their en- 
vironments, which are complex and inter- 


‘dependent, but without internal organiza- 


tional complexity. On the other hand, 
some huge, bureaucratic, and technically in- 
terdependent organizations operate: in settings 
furnishing little ‘protection against the 


for instance, might also occupy this - 


market—for example,’ many local hospitals, . 


newspapers, and hotels. Indeed, recent dereg- 
ulation of certain highly concentrated indus- 
tries, such as airlines and telecommunications, 
has left old bureaucratic’ forms intact, while 
sharply curtailing opportunities for exercising 


organizational control through market power ' 


and interorganizational relations. : 
Consequently, it may be dangerous to try to 


‘capture so many complex interrelationships 


with two simple continua. Efforts to reduce 
organizational structure to a single dimension, 
such as “bureaucratization,”. have often been 
disappointing (see Halli, 1963), as is true of 
recent attempts to dimensionalize: industrial 
structure (see Kaufman et al., 1981; Wallace 
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and Kalleberg, 1981). Furthermore, population 
ecologists emphasize the diversity of organi- 
zational species and would view center and 
periphery as overly stylized ideal types 
(McKelvey: and Aldrich, 1983). Nonetheless, 
ranking organizations on internal complexity 
not only simplifies matters, but also corre- 
sponds to earlier theoretical and empirical 
practice (Stinchcombe, 1959; Blauner, 1964; 
Woodward, 1965; Perrow, 1967; Thompson, 
1967). Similarly, numerous analysts have char- 
acterized organizational environments along a 
dimension resembling market power or domi- 


nance (Dill, 1958; Emery and Trist, 1965; 
Thompson, 1967; Duncan, 1972; ‘Benson, 
1975). 


Moreover, our representation has the virtue 
of being falsifiable and of reflecting segmenta- 
tion’s organizational bases. It implies several 
specific empirical predictions. 
unionized, multiproduct, differentiated, and 
technically sophisticated establishments ` are 
_ presumed to possess greater internal resources 
and capacity, thus diminishing their vulnera- 
bility, while organizations at the other end of 
the spectrum are expected to be more suscep- 
tible to the dictates of. their environments. 
Thus, these attributes should cohere, forming 
an .underlving dimension that captures the 
range of organizational forms. Similarly, envi- 
ronments are presumed to vary in terms of how 
much market power they. afford incumbents, 
ranging from complex, global milieux, -where 
firms exhibit dominance. and interdependence, 
to situations resembling the competitive and 


atomized markets of economic orthodoxy. The 


former involve key economic activities, par- 
ticularly heavy manufacturing, where organi- 
zations are expected to command greater 
market power and to operate within more 
global and heterogeneous ‘environments. 

Segmentation theory, as we have noted, also 
predicts a strong correspondence between 
these two dimensions, and dualist formulations 
- imply clearly identifiable groupings of core and 
periphery organizations at the opposite poles. 
Most importantly, establishments in each sec- 
tor are expected to display different work ar- 
rangements and stratification regimes. After 
describing our data and methods, we report 
multivariate analyses testing this conceptuali- 
zation of organizational dualism. We then sum- 
marize sectoral differences in work ar- 
rangements and mobility structures. . 

ka 


DATA AND METHODS 


We analyze data on work arrangements within 
415 California establishments studied between 
1959 and 1979 by the U.S. Employment Ser- 
vice. These data are used primarily in prepar- 
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ing the Dictionary of Occupational Titles; pro- 
cedures for collecting them are described in 
U.S. Department of Labor (1972) and Miller et 
al. (1980). Industrial characteristics, obtained 
from County Business Patterns and Census (or 
Annual Survey) of Manufactures volumes for 
California, were ascribed to each enterprise, 
while suborganizational information (about 
workers and jobs) was agereetes t to charac- . 
terize each organization. 


The Sample 


There is no well- defined sampling frame guid- 
ing the Employment Service in selecting enter- 
prises to study, but they try to represent the 
diversity of activities carried out within any 
industry. Each regional office tends to study 
industries that are concentrated in its area, so 
our sample of California establishments in- 
cludes, for example, firms in agriculture, 
aerospace, and real estate, but not automobile 
manufacturing or logging. Our sample accu- 
rately represents the composition of establish- 
ments within industries,? but the industries - 
studied do not fully represent economic activi- 
ties within California. In particular, manufac- 
turing is overrepresented, while several major 
California industries (apparel and general mer- 
chandise retail trade, construction, insurance, 
and trucking) are inadequately represented. 
While these data do not characterize a distinct - 
population, they reflect work arrangements 
across a broad range of industrial and organi- 
zational contexts. In our view, they provide , 
invaluable comparative evidence of how orga- 
nizational and environmental contingencies 
affect the structuring of work and opportunity. 
Our unit of analysis is the establishment: “a 
single physical location where business is con- 
ducted or where ‘services or industrial opera- 
tions are performed” (U.S. Bureau of the Cen- , 
sus, 1980:v).4 Theories of economic segmenta- - 
tion typically emphasize the behavior of firms, 
and large core corporations sometimes control 
thousands of establishments. However, more 
than 60 percent ‘of our observations are firms 
(independent organizations), about 3 percent 
are subsidiaries, about a quarter are franchises 
or production sites within larger entities, and 
roughly 10 percent are administrative di- 
visions, regions, or branches of larger enter- , 


3 We tried reweighting each observation according 
to published data on.the size distribution of Califor- 
nia establishments in its industry the year it was 


` studied. This had virtually no effect on the distribu- 


tion of organizational attributes within our sample. 

4 To ensure comparability, analyses restricted to 
the firm's productive component or some other sub- 
set of jobs or departments were omitted, since they 
do not accurately characterize an entire work site. 
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prises. Furthermore, the relationship between 
segmentation and work organization is .man- 
ifested largely at the establishment level. The 
fate of most workers, especially those who 


` actually produce goods or deliver services, is 


probably linked more closely to. the establish- 
ment than to the corporation. Evidence about 
segmentation among establishments. can only 
understate the balkanization of economic ac- 
tivity and its impact on work arrangements, 
since larger center corporations that own some 
core enterprises in our sample would differ 
even more from small autonomous companies 
in the periphery. 


Operationalization 


Employment Service documents were used to 
measure various facets of organizations, their 
environments, and work arrangements (see 


Baron, 1982:48-56). Table 1 presents op- 


erationalizations and descriptive statistics 
for variables representing aspects of organi- 
zational forms and environments. Each estab- 
lishment’s environment was characterized by 
whether the enterprise is linked to a larger or- 
ganization, the scope of the company’s product 
market,‘ and whether the organization oper- 
ates in more than one four-digit industry.® For 
each enterprise, we also measured the average 
size of California establishments in its industry 
the year it was studied. We assume that orga- 
nizations are least dominant and most passive 
vis-a-vis their environment when their coactors 
are also small. The enterprise’ s share of em- 
ployment i in its industry in California was used 
as‘an indirect measure of market power; enter- 
prises dominating an industry’s labor market 
are likely to control other resources in the en- 
vironment as well.” Drawing on Averitt (1968), 


5 Narrative reports sometimes indicated that an 
establishment operated on at least a national level, 
but were unclear whether the market was also inter- 
national. Consequently, we collapsed the two 
categories. Cases lacking data on their product 
markets were assigned missing values. 

¢ For enterprises belonging to more than one in- 
dustry, it was not possible to weight their involve- 
ment in each sphere. Therefore, variables charac- 
terizing these establishments’ environments are un- 
weighted averages of components pertaining to (up 


to four) specific industry categories. 


7 In certain cases, industry data were tiavailable 
at the four-digit (SIC) level due to confidentiality 
restrictions. Thus, an enterprise's share of industry 
employment might be understated in these cases, 
since the denominator pertains to a larger industrial 


aggregate. Descriptive statistics and patterns: of - 


covariation differ somewhat depending on how de- 
tailed the published industry data ascribed to estab- 
lishments were. However, these variations do not 


materially affect our results (see below). 
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organizations were, also classified into major 
industrial categories representing distinct envi- . 
ronments: agriculture; manufacturing, mining, ' 
and construction; wholesale and retail trade; 
services; the state sector; and what Averitt 
terms “social overhead capital industries” (see ` 
Table 1).. These industry categories are not en- 
tirely exclusive, since a few 2nterprises oper- 
ate in more than one sector or belong to both 
the state and social gverhead capital sectors as 
we have operationalized them, (e.g., public 
hospitals). Table 1 also describes variables : 
used to characterize organizational forms: ` 
product diversity; departmentalization;? em- 
ployment size; a dummy indexing the presence * 
of unions or formal bidding arrangements; and ` 
scales and dummies ‘describing organizational . 
technology (for details, seé Baron, 1982:94— , 
105). 


RESULTS 
Environmental Dominance 


Table 2 reports a principal-axis bor analysis 
of the variables described in panel A of Table 1 
that were used to operationalize an establish- 
ment’s operative environment. The analysis 
asks: what underlying factors account for the 
observed commonalitits among these nine in- 
dicators?!° According to Table 2, only one 
factor is required to account for the: common ` 
variation among these measures, and the factor _ 
loadings indicate that this dimension corre- 
sponds closely to our' expectations ‘outlined 
above.'! High scores on this composite denote 


® Since product distinctions were difficult to dis- 
cern from Employment Service documents, we set- 
tled for a coarse dichotomy distinguishing enter- 
prises that produce more than one class of good or 
service from those that do not. : 

> Departmentalization: was ccded as missing in 
cases when analysts did not enumerate jobs by de- 
partments. For instance, in a few large firms they 
listed jobs by occupational families. 

_)® Squared multiple correlations of each item with 
the others were used as initial communality esti- 
mates. Missing data were deleted listwise in all factor 
analyses. 

1! The second eigenvalue of the reduced cor- 


.relation matrix equals .59 before rotation, and the 


factor is virtually orthogonal to the first one (r = 
—.05) in a two-factor solution. In a principal-axis 
factor analysis with communalities on the diagonal of 
the correlation matrix, some eigenvalues will be 
negative, since the trace of the correlation matrix is 
less than the number of variables factor ‘analyzed 
(see Harman, 1976). In Table 2, the eigenvalue asso- 
ciated with the one factor retained accounts for 85.5 
percent of the “common variance“ (the sum of the 
communalities), 68.4 percent of the sum of the posi- 
tive eigenvalues in the reduced correlation matrix, 

and 29.2 percent of the total covariation among the 


. nine variables. 
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Table 1. Variable Definitions and Descriptive Statistics 
Variables = Definition N X s.d.* min, max 
A. Environments 
Linked to larger organi- Whether establishment is an au- 
zational entity tonomous firm (1 =no) 415 0.417 — (0, 1) 
Industrial diversity Whether establishment is in more í 
than one four-digit SIC industry 
; (l=yes) . 415 0.051 = (0, 1) 
Average establishment size Natural log of average establish- A 
in industry ment size in industry that year ; 
es da in California 381 3.323 1.078 (.888, 7.359) 
Industry émployment Natural log of establishment's j 
share proportion. of employment in g ý 
. industry that year in California 326 —4.788 1.941; (—9.378, —.218) 
Manufacturing/mining/ In any manufacturing, mining, or 
“construction sector construction industry (1 =yes) 415 0.619 — (0, 1) 
Wholesale/retail trade In any trade industry (1 = yes) . 
-Sector , > 4i5 9.053 nS 0, D- 
+ Public sector Government establishment ` 
(1 = yes) 415, 0.024 — (0, 1) 
Agricultural sector In any farming industry (l=yes) 415 0.036 — (0, 1) 
‘Service sector In any business, personal, or 
domestic service industry - 
p (i = yes) , 415 0.123 = (0, 1) 
Social overhead capital In any’ transportation, communi- | 
sector cation, finance, insurance, real ' 
estate, education, health, cul- 
tural or nonprofit industry 
(I = yes) 415 0.178 — (0, 1) 
Scope of product market’ =serves local market (city, = : 
: county, SMSA); 2 = serves en- 
tire state; 3=serves regional 
market (e.g., Pacific states); - 
4=national or international ond i 
Ra clientele. . 244 2.389 1.408 a, 4) 
-B. Forms z 
Product diversity Establishment produces more 
than one ‘good or service 
(1 = yes) ~ 415 0.361 — (0, 1) 
Departmentalization Natural log of number of de- ans 
partmental units . 345 1.124 0.972 (.000, 3.584) 
Scale Natural log of employment size, + 414 3.684 1.487  (.693, 8.965) 
Unionization and bidding. -1=union or formal bidding ar- 
arrangements - rangements covering at least 
some employees engaged in the A 
Se enterprise's principal activities 415 0.246 = (0, 1) 
Unit/craft technology 2=unit or craft technologies’ ex: 
‘clusively; ’ l=unit or craft 
technologies used in conjuhc- 
tion with other technology; a 
E 0=no unit or craft.technology: 339 : 0.168 0.440 (0, 2) 
Process technology 2=continuous process technol-- . A 
ogy; 1=automated process. | 
used in conjunction with, other, 
ess technology; 0=no automation 339 . 0.316 0.609 (0, 2) 
Small-batch technology `` 1 = present; 0=not present 339 0.127 =Æ (0, 1) 
Large-batch technology | J=present; 0= not present 339 0.227 — (0, D 
Mass production/assembly 1= present; 0=not present 
technology 339 0.086 — (0, D 
Service: people/things , 1= present; 0=not present - 339 0.457; — (0, 1) 
Service: data 1=present; 0=not present, ` 0.206 — (0, 1) 





a Standard deviations not shown for binary variables. 
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Table 2. Principal Axis Factot Analysis of Vari- 


ables Pertaining to Environmental Domi- 
nance (N = 189)* 











© Variable j ~~ Loading 
Linked to. larger organizational entity © 45 
Industrial diversity .27 
Log average establishment k 4 
size in industry : $ .68 
Log establishment employment te, 
share in industry 72 


- Manufacturing/ mining/construction sector 79: 


Wholesale/retail trade sector ~.28 
Public sector +06 
Social overhead capital sector —.42 
Scope of product market :70 
Eigenvalue 2.63 _ 





s Prior estimates of communalities are -squared 
multiple correlations. 


manufacturing enterprises that command a 
larger share of employment within their indus- 
tries, demonstrating at least one basis of 


market power.'? These establishments operate | 
in global environments and tend to have larger’ 
coactors (i.e., the average enterprise in the in- , 


dustry employs many workers). These organi- 


zations also tend to be linked to larger entities. 


and to operate in ‘multiple industrial envi- 
ronments. Not surprisingly, wholesale and retail 
trade establishments score low on this factor, 
reflecting their relatively atomized and vulner- 
able situations. The’ few state Sector enter- 
prises in our sample do not seem particularly 
distinctive ‘with respect to this dimension, al- 
though perhaps a more extensive ‘and. repre- 
sentative sample of public organizations would 
resemble manufacturing more. 
' Like trade organizations, social overhead 
capital organizations appear relatively lo- 
_ calized and vulnerable to market forces. Again, 


` some reservations are warranted in generaliz- ` 


- ing from this finding: our.sample includes ‘an 
abundance of small schools, real estate offices, 
and the like, whereas certain financial institu- 
tions, utilities, communication firms, and 
similar social overhead capital. organiza- 
tions—represented by only a few -cases~ in 
the sample—may resemble enterprises at 


the other end of this. scale. Supplemental 


analyses indicated that variables: denot- 
ing service and agricultural industries also 
load negatively’ on this factor, reflecting the 
competitive environments. characteristic of 
small entrepreneurial firms in those. industries. 
The distinctiveness of agriculture is also re- 


12 Deleting enterprises whose industry data were 
not available at the four-digit level has r no-effect on 
the results. 
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Table 3. Principal Axis. Factor Analysis of Vari- 
ables Pertaining to Organizational Forms 








- (N=291)" 
Promax Rotated 
a ; Loading.. 

Variable (1) (2) 

Product diversity ` .23 —.03 

Log: departments ` .80 .19 

_ Log size .74 .33 

Union or bidding arrangements + 55 .14 

Craft technology scale = ss = 02 —.42 

Process technology ‘scale 53 — .03 

' Small-batch technology —.07 —.52 

Large-batch technology 47 —.07 
Mass production/assembly ' 

” linę technology - f .25 —,08 

Service: ‘people or things —.66 54 

_ Service: data 742 46 

Eigenvalue > 2.68 1.13 


-è Prior estimates of communalities are squared 
multiple correlations. The eigenvalues reported are 
virtually ‘unchanged after oblique rotation; the cor- 
relation. between factors i is 075.. . 


flected by variables indicating seasonality of 
output and employment and nonurban location 
if those are included in the factor analysis. In 
sum, a single dimension parsimoniously sum- , 


‘marizes hypothesized differences ‘in .envi- 


ronmental dominance: it distinguishes global, 
heterogeneous, central environments, in which 
firms control uncertainty and exercise discre- 
tion, from competitive settings, in which orga- . 
nizational fate is more closely’tied to inescapa- 


ble market forces. — 


Internal Forms: j . 


Table’ 3 reports results from a onee fac- 
tor analysis which examined whether organi- 
zational forms—constellations of scale, 
structure, and technology—can by arrayed 
along the dimension proposed earlier. Vari- 


_ ables described in panel B of Table 1 were used 


to operationalize organizational forms. Two 
statistical factors are required to: characterize 
the ‘common ‘variation among the indicators 
employed. However, the first factor is more 
important statistically and also. corresponds 
closely to our expectations.'> High scores on 
this factor denote large, structurally dif- 
ferentiated establishments. They are more 


13 The first factor explains 51.9 percent of the 
“common variance” (the sum of the communalities), 
46:5 percent of the sum of the positive eigenvalues, 
atid 24.4 percent of the total variance. For the second 
factor, the corresponding percentages are 21.9 per- 
cent, 19.6 percent, and 10.4 percent, respectively. 


. The correlation between factors, is .075. 
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likely to be unionized or have formal bidding 
arrangements and to rely on large-scale, auto- 
mated. technologies (large batch, mass, and/or 
process), often to produce multiple products. 
Thus, consistent with Table 2, organizations 
scoring high on this composite dimension are 
likely to be engaged (at least partly) in heavy 
manufacturing. The second factor in Table 3 
differentiates large service bureaucracies from 
other organizations using craft and small-batch 
technologies, but is considerably less decisive 


than the first (statistically). The first factor- 


alone seems adequate to capture variations in 


organizational forms and is consistent with our , 


formulation of organizational: segmentation. 


The Contours of Segmentation 


To determine whether these dimensions cohere 
as hypothesized, factor scores were computed 
for 144 observations having complete data for 
all variables in Tables 2 and 3.'4 The results of 
Tables 2 and 3 were also used to allocate scores 
on the external and internal dimensions to the 
remaining observations lacking complete data. 
Certain recurring patterns of missing data were 
encountered. Among observations having 
complete data, the external and internal di- 
mensions were regressed on relevant subsets 
of variables to obtain scdring coefficients. 
These were used to impute factor scores on 
each dimension to the remaining cases.'* 

Figure 1 presents a scattergram of the two 
dimensions, with each factor score expressed 
in standard deviation units. The scattergram 
seems generally consistent with our expecta- 
tions about the relationship between envi- 
ronments and forms. Establishments are con- 
centrated in the regions where both envi 
ronmental and internal complexity “are either 
present or absent, corresponding to what we 
have called the center and periphery 
economies (respectively). The bivariate corre- 
lation between these two dimensions of seg- 
mentation is .67, underscoring the strength of 
the form—environment isomorphism proposed 
by organizational theorists.'¢ ` 


14 Applying the factor models in Tables 2 and 3 to 
this subset of 144 observations produces identical 
results. 

15 On average, these regressions explained 95 per- 
cent of the observed variance in the external dimen- 
sion factor scores and 85 percent on the internal 
dimension. Stochastic terms were added to each case 
for which factor scores were estimated, so the error 
variance was the same as among observations having 
complete data. 

16 The strong empirical association between the 
two dimensions of segmentation is also revealed by 
factor analyzing the two sets of variables in Table 1 
simultaneously. In doing so, a dominant first factor 
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Nonetheless, as expected, there are some 
establishments dispersed throughout the two 
ambiguous quadrants of Figure 1, or between 
center and periphery, indicating a diversity of 
form—environment combinations. In fact, if 
each observation is reweighted to reflect ‘its 
industry's share of establishments in Califor- 
nia, the correlation between dimensions is low- 
ered slightly (r=.49), since some of the cases 
displaying low congruence represent numerous 
establishments in the state. In particular, a 
number of large trade and social overhead cap- 
ital organizations in our sample are relatively 
high on the internal dimension but near the bot- 
tom of the external dimension, and they repre- 
sent a large segment of California’s economy. . 
In other words, organizations apparently do 
adhere generally to a principle of “requisite 
variety,” adopting internal complexity appro- 
priate to complexities outside the firm (Ashby, 
1968). But neither an organization's milieu nor 
its anatomy is destiny with respect to the other. 

To verify this interpretation, we cluster an- 
alyzed the observations in Figure 1, in search 
of groupings representing organizational . 
classes. We examined two- and three-cluster , 
solutions to allow for the possibility-of a tran- 
sitional category between center and periph- 
ery. Whereas we identified a relatively stable 
division of enterprises into two groupings (de- 
noted by “C“ and “P” in Figure 1), three- 
cluster solutions were highly unstable.'? The 


emerges (eigenvalue = 5.17) that captures 44.7 per- 
cent of the common variance, 40.6 percent of the 
sum of the positive eigenvalues, and 24.6 percent of . 
the total variation. The variables that load highly on 


‘the factor'in Table 2 or the first factor in Table 3 also 


load highly on this composite and vice versa. A 
weaker second factor (eigenvalue = 2.00) emerges 
that is the same as the second factor in Table 3 and is 
Virtually orthogonal to the first (r= —.10). Conse- 
quently, the first factor in this analysis can be viewed 
as a principal component plotted through Figure 1, 
capturing environment-form congruence. The exis- 
tence ‘of this second factor suggests that some large 
nonmanufacturing organizations are in the lower, 
right quadrant of Figure 1, with little market power; 
while some small-scale manufacturing enterprises 


Jack internal complexity but display environmental 


dominance. 

'7 We used “FASTCLUS” (SAS Institute Inc., 
1982:433-47). This algorithm groups observations so 
distances among cases within clusters are smaller 
than distances between members of different clus- 
ters. It processes observations sequentially, forming 
provisional cluster centers, and determines the most 
appropriate assignment for each case. Cluster cen-, 
ters are then recomputed and the next observation 
processed. Consequently, if distinct clusters do not 


` really exist, results can vary depending on the order 
‘in which observations were processed, particularly if 


one of the first cases encountered is an outlier. 
Therefore, random sortings of the observations in 
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Figure 1. Scattergram Showing Core and Periphery-Clusters within Space Defined by Environmental Domi- 
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greatest instability in the cluster analysis oc- 
curred at the boundary between center and 
periphery, suggesting that it is easier empiri- 
cally to identify the most central and periperal 
establishments than it is to determine a precise 
boundary between sectors. 

There has recently been considerable debate 
about whether economic segmentation should 
be conceived and measured in terms of discrete 


sectors, or continuous dimensions (Tolbert et- 


al., 1980; Kaufman et al., 1981; Wallace and 
Kalleberg, 1981; Hodson and Kaufman, 1982). 
Figure 1 and the two-cluster solution suggest 
there is some validity to both approaches. On 
the one hand, while a precise boundary be- 
tween sectors is difficult to locate, there is a 
fairly clear division between those organi- 
_ zations below the mean on both dimensions 
` and those enterprises above the mean on both. 
` A simple sectoral dichotomy based on the 
‘i clusters depicted in Figure 1 captures 64 per- 
cent and 52 percent of the variance on the 
“internal and external dimensions, respectively. 
+The notion of an organizational center and pe- 
riphery has some empirical validity as well as 
heuristic value. 

There are also some clear and predictable 
industrial differences in enterprises’ locations 
within Figure 1. Few periphery enterprises are 
engaged in manufacturing, while most core 
establishments are. The periphery contains a 
disproportionate share of agricultural estab- 
lishments; domestic, business, and consumer 
services; real estate offices; small educational 
institutions; and membership. organizations. 
The center includes enterprises in oil and gas, 
mining, and the majority of those in paper, 
fabricated metal products, electronic equip- 
ment, and scientific and measuring apparatus. 
Establishments in apparel, stone and glass, 
miscellaneous (typically small-scale) man- 
ufacturing, water transportation, and eating 
and drinking tended to be closest to the bound- 
ary between clusters. 

However, mostdetailedindustries were rerepre- 
sented by enterprises in both sectors, underscor- 
ing the limitations of trying to demarcate eco- 
nomic segments strictly along industrial lines. For 
example: a tiny coffee shop, compared to a 
restaurant that is part of a unionized hotel em- 
ploying several thousand workers; a boat- 





Figure 1 were also cluster analyzed. In the two-clus- 
ter solution, sectoral assignments remained stable 
for more than 97 percent of the cases; only the se<- 
toral location. of a few cases near the grand mean on 
both dimensions varied across replications. In the 
three-cluster specification, the “periphery” re- 
mained stable across replications; however, the 
boundary between the “core” and the intermediate 
group fluctuated considerably. 
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building company that employs six to twelve 
workers (depending on demand), versus a U.S. 
Naval Shipyard employing over 7800 work- 
ers; a new women’s bank with 16 employees, 
versus a division of several thousand people 
within.a massive international banking corpo- 
ration. Moreover, as noted above, Figure l 
demonstrates a diversity of form-environment 
combinations within discrete sectors. For in-.. 
stance, the upper left and lower right portions 
of the figure reveal organizations quite high on 
one dimension of segmentation but relatively — 
low on the other. 

In short, our results cast doubt on the utility 
of conceiving of business activity as clearly 
divided between center and periphery econ- 
omies, especially at the industrial level. To 
be sure, the organizational (and. industrial) 


` differences between the tortillaria and aero-' 


space plant we described earlier would be re- 
flected in virtually any sectoral taxonomy. In : 
our scheme, the tortillaria would be located 
toward the lower left of Figure 1, along with 
myriad real estate offices, small service firms, 


driving schools, and the like. In contrast, the - 


aerospace plant-would be almost three stan- 
dard deviations above the mean on the envi- 
ronmental dominance dimension. and roughly 


‘3.25 standard deviations above average on the 


internal complexity factor. As Figure 1 shows, 
however, most organizations are intermediate 
between these sectoral extremes, and there is, 
no clear dividing point between center and pe- 
riphery economies.'® Economist Richard 
Caves has made the same point more 
eloquently: 


The gleaming glass and metal home of Union 
Carbide Corporation on New York’s' Park 
Avenue enfolds one kind of business impor- 
tant in the American economy; the elderly 
gentleman standing before it, selling roasted . 
chestnuts from his puschcart, typifies an- 
other. Between the Davids and Goliaths of- 
American private enterprise lie five million 
incredibly diverse individual business units. 
(quoted in Mason, 1976:23) 


Reducing the diversity of organizational ` 
form-environment combinations to overly 
stylized ideal types therefore seems likely to- 
obscure more than it informs. Rather, con- 
straints on work arrangements and opportunity 
structures can be represented more faithfully in 


terms of organizations’ locations along the 


factor-analytic dimensions discussed above 


18 Of course, rescaling the factor scores plotted in 
Figure 1 could affect the clustering results. How- 
ever, we fail to see how any. linear transformation of 
the scores plotted in the figure would yield discrete 
sectors. ` 
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rather than their discrete sedtoral member- 
ship.'9 Therefore, in the next section, which 
analyzes the link between segmentation and 
work organization, we focus on the continuous 
measures of sectoral location. 


Segmentation, Work and Opportunity 


Sectoral perspectives hypothesize that dif- 
ferences in forms and environments affect how 
work and opportunity are organized across 
segments. The sophisticated technologies and 
complex structures of core firms, for instance, 
. supposedly increase their reliance on firm- 
specific skills and bureaucratic controls, in- 
cluding an internal labor market. Large center 
bureaucracies are posited to have higher levels 
and ‘wider ranges of skill, more capital-inten- 
sive production, more differentiated work ar- 
rangements, a smaller percentage of minority 
workers, and greater opportunities for internal 
advancement through job ladders (see Baron 
and Bielby,. 1980). Table 4 summarizes some 
evidence regarding these hypothesized dif- 


ferences. The table shows relationships be-- 


tween various organizational attributes— 
occupational composition, technology and-skill 
distributions, division of labor, gender com- 
position, and labor market structure—and 
sectoral location.?° The table compares the ex- 
planatory power of our organization-level 


scheme against a continuous industry-level ` 


version proposed by Tolbert et al. (1980),?! as 
well as the major indusmial groups described in in 
Table 1. 


19 That is, analyses-relating segmentation to work 


organization (summarized below) yielded. much - 


stronger relationships based on the two continuous 

dimensions than on. any organizational dichotomy. 
20 If observations are reweighted to represent their 

industry's share of enterprises in the California 


economy, enormous weights are attached to a few- 


very small nonmanufacturing establishments (at the 
bottom of Figure 1), each of which represents thou- 
sands of similar enterprises in the state (e.g., real 
estate offices, restaurants, and hospitals). Conse- 
quently, reweighting has the effect of essentially 
limiting statistical analyses to small nonmanufactur- 
ing organizations, thereby changing the pattern of 
‘ relationships reported in Table 4. Segmentation 
theories, however, concern variation across the en- 
tire spectrum of organizations in the economy, not 


within this set of tiny enterprises. Accordingly, we- 
report the unweighted results, which characterize a 


wide range of employment settings, rather than leave 


the (false) impression of having accurately repre- | 


* sented the population of California work organi- 
_ zations. : 
" 21 This continuous measure was consistently re- 
lated to the work organization variables in Table 4 
more strongly than the dichotomous industrial tax- 
onomy of Beck et al. (1978). 
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Columns 2—4. of the table report regression 
coefficients from models predicting each orga- 
nizational variable from the environmental 
“dominance and internal ‘complexity factors.?? 
The table also reports (in parentheses) zero- 
order correlations between each work organi- 
zation variable and the two dimensions of seg- 
mentation. The fifth through seventh columns 
report coefficients of determination (adjusted 
for degrees of freedom) for each organizational 
variable based on our typology and the indus- 
trial-sector schemes. - 

The two organizational dimensions of seg- 
mentation display significant and consistent 
relatioriships with attributes hypothesized by 
Marxists and institutionalists to differ across 
sectors. Within our sample, the tendency for 


` large manufacturing establishments to domi- 
nate'the economic core is demonstrated by the 


fact that enterprises that are high on both di- 
mensions contain higher percentages of pro- 
duction workers, rather than administrative, 
service, or other support. personnel. Not sur- 
prisingly, core enterprises in manufacturing are 


_also in. industries exhibiting higher capital in- 


tensiveness and productivity.?> According to 
Table 4, those enterprises are also slightly 
more labor intensive. However, our meas- 
ure—the natural log. of the ratio between 
production payrolls and the value of shipments 
in the industry—may reflect higher levels of 
pay for production workers in the manufac- 
turing industries where our core enterprises are 


‘located, rather than greater reliance on labor 
per se. 


As expected, center enterprises (that is, 
those high in both dimensions) hire more man- 
ually skilled labor, but also a more balanced 
mix, involving tasks at all levels of complex- 
ity.24 Indeed, the typical center establishment 
is more diverse with respect to all types of skill 
and training, while periphery enterprises have 
more homogeneous workforces. However, 
workers outside the core do not lack training or 
skills. On‘ average, informational and interper- 


22 Intercepts are reported only for variables mea- 
sured in a percentage metric; all other variables are 
measured in standard deviation units. 


23 The former variable is measured by the natural - 


log of industrial capital expenditures per production 
worker. The latter variable is défined as value added 
(in dollars) per production hour worked, also 
transformed into a log metric. Both refer to an estab- 
lishment’s industry in California during the period of 
study by the Employment Service. 

24 The level and dispersion of manual, inforna: 
tional, and interpersonal skills are measured by the 
mean and standard deviation of workers’ involve- 
ments with things, data, and people (respectively), 
based où procedures developed by the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service (see Baron, 1982: Ch. 5). 
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Table 4. Models of Sectoral Variation in Work Organization ; 








Variable" 


Occupational Composition 
Percent professional, technical, 


. Managerial workers 391 16 
Percent clerical and sales workers 391 20 ~.06 (—.29) 
Percent production workers 392 56 18 = (.56) 
Percent service workers * 391 07 ~.09 (=.32) 
Technology and Skills f i 
Industrial capital intensity‘ 202 — 25 = (37) 
Industrial labor intensity’ 194 — 02° (-.149 
Industrial productivity! 214 — AT (34) 
Manual skills: level + 392 — 2300 {22 
Manual skills: dispersion 392 — d4 (37 
Informational skills: bevel 349 = —.23 (—.26) 
Informational skills: dispersion 349 — 28 = (.46) 
Interpersonal skills: level =~ 349 — ~.33 (—.42) 
Interpersonal skills: dispersion 349 — AS (.16) 
Specific vocational preparation: 
level * 35 — 06" (—.22) 
Specific vocational preparation: 
dispersion 315 — .13* (.22} 
Division of labar 
Number of unique job tides (log) 408 — —.01"  (.53) 
Positional specialization“ 381 — -12 (18) 
Distributive differentiation 381 — 128 (-.7) 
Fragmentation/proliferation of 
job titles 372 — —.19  (.10) 
Gender Composition f 
Percent women workers 388 33 -02 (—.17) 
Labor Market Siructure® 5 
Percent of all jobs on bottom of 
organization 99 63 —~.027 (—.21) 
Percent of all jobs that are entry 
99 80. ~.03" (—.32) , ` 
Percent of all jobs in a promotion 
ladder 99 63 0s" (.26) 
Percent of all fobs with future 
mobility prospects 9 60 » 02" (33) 


Length of promotion ladder for 


average job (log) 99 — OF (.30) 








Variance Explained’ By 





External Tolbert Major Organiza- 
Internal & Internal et al. Industry tional 
Dimension Dimensions Continuum® Categories’ Variables" 
(4) (9 (6). m ® 
—.03 (—.26) 08 0° 30 ul (225° 
01" (~.23) ` 8 01 18 22 (.04) 
-.00 (37) 31 AT 57 „S1 (11) 
04 (~.09%) 12 _ 3 37 19 (10) 
. 20 (35) 6 A3 an — (45) 
—.25 (~.24) 05 07 = — (57 
.28 (39) 16 31 = — (50) 
-.01 (14) 05 3 08 2b (25) 
35 (44) .20 05 at .25 (.20) 
=." (~.19) 06 .00" .28 .22 (.20) 
28 (.46) 25 06 25 27 (15) 
14 (~.36) 18 "01 2 21 (.05) 
om GMO 08 08 06 (10) 
~ 2h (~.28) 08 on -B BAAN 
14° (2) 0S O18 03 Os (019 
8i (.80) 63 a7 08. 87.89) 
48 (.39) 16 008 01" 59 (.62) 
-45 (—.36) 14 00" O18 54 (.55) 
44 (31) 1 00" 04 30 *(.39) 
~.04 (~.21) 04 06 03 109 (12) 
~.05 (~.23) 04 i os $30 
06 (~.36) 12 i$] 07 32 
05"  (,26) 06 14 08 2 f 
„10 (40) AS A 13 30 
.30 (.36) wu 13 10 4] 





a Adjusted for degrees of freedom. 


b All dependent variables are standardized, except those in a percentage metric (for which intercepts are 


reported). Coefficients for external and internal dimensions are standardized, 


with zero-order correlations 


between each dimension and dependent variables shown in parentheses. 

© See Tolbert et al. (1980). Enterprises producing in multiple industries were assigned a score equaling the: 
unweighted average of the factor indices for the industries in which they produce. Domestic service 
enterprises in our sample were assigned the factor score for “other -personal services.” 

4 See Table 1 for a description of industry categories. . 

° Model predicting work organization from variables in Table I (except PIEN and industry 
variables). See text for explanation. Coefficients of determination for manufacturing only shown in 


parentheses. 
f Manufacturing enterprises only. ` 


" Low values correspond toa specialized division of labor. 
b The variable measuring market scope is omitted in models for these outcomes, due to missing data. 
Results are not reported separately for manufacturing, dué to the small sample size in these analyses. 


a p> .05 (two-tailed test); otherwise, p= .05. However, for analysés of the labor market structure outcomes 
(based on small samples), the “n“ superscript signifies p>. 10. 


sonal tasks a are significantly more complex in 
the smaller organizations of the periphery, 
where professional and kindred workers com- 
prise a larger share of the workforce. Those 
workers also typically possess educational 
credentials representing general human capital. 


Consequently, average vocational training 


9 66 


(measured by the mean of workers’ “specific 
vocational preparation”) is higher in the pe- 
riphery. Within the core, in contrast, experi- 


ence typically accumulates as workers prog- 
ress among successively more demanding jobs, 
producing a more fine-grained (highly dis- 


. persed) distribution of training-and skills. 


Neo-Marxists argue that core bureaucracies 
proliferate job titles, fragmenting work- and 
differentiating tasks to divide and conquer 
workers. This logic of bureaucratic control 
supposedly coopts employees by creating op- 
portunities for advancement through career 


i 
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ladders that result from a detailed and hierar- 
chical division of labor. Table 4 reports some 


evidence consistent with that characterization.- 


Not surprisingly, large core bureaucracies 
have many more detailed job titles. They also 
proliferate administrative job titles relative to 
actual tasks, based on our fragmentation index. 

It measures, in a logarithmic metric, the ratio 
of job titles used by the firm to the number of 


` distinct (six-digit) occupational tasks identified 


bythe government expert who studied each 
enterprise. 


Table 4 reports relationships eeni sec- ` 


toral location and two other dimensions of the 
division of labor. We measured “positional 
specialization” as-the size of the job category. 
in which the median worker was employed, 

transformed logarithmically. For instance, in 
an organization having 10 jobs staffed by one 
worker each, 5 jobs stafféd by two persons 
each, a job with 3 incumbents, one with 7 in- 
cumbents, and another with 15, our measure of 


specialization -equals the natural log of 3.0.25 , 


Obviously, only large enterprises can have 
massified job classifications that would tilt this 
measure toward high values. (Note that low 
values on the index signify more specialization, 
since a highly specialized organization would 
have most of its workers in job classifications 
with few incumbents.) Consequently, larger 
organizations tend to be less specialized, ac- 
cording to this measure. Controlling for our 
internal complexity: dimension (which includes 
size), however, Table 4 shows that envi- 
ronmental dominance does tend to be associ- 
ated with a more specialized division of labor, 
as expected. 

In addition to the proliferation of functions 
or jobs, organizational analysts regard an even 
distribution of effort across roles‘as indicating 
a highly developed division of labor. For each 
enterprise, we computed’ a measure of “‘distri- 
butive differentiation,” that is, the evenness 
of the distribution of people across job 
classifications (see Gibbs and Poston, 1975).?¢ 
Like the specialization measure, this organi- 


25 That is, there aie 10 workers in jobs of size one, 


‘10 workers in jobs of size two, and 3 workers in the _- 


job of size three, equalling 23, which is the median 
- value in this hypothetical organization employing 45 
people. ` 


: N 
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26 The formula is 1 — , where x; is 
the number of workers in the ith position, N is the 
number of organizational positions, and ¥ is the av- 
erage number of workers per position. The measure 
is not affected by the sheer number of job titles, 
which is correlated .92 with size in our sample when 
both variables are measured logarithmically. 
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- zational attribute is strongly constrained by 


size; smaller enterprises tend to have a more 
‘even division of labor according to this index, 
since none of their job classifications employs 
a large number of people. Thus, the results for 
differentiation are the mirror image of those for 
specialization: larger center enterprises tend to 
be less evenly differentiated, but, controlling 
for their size, the environmental dominance 
associated with core membership is associated 
with a more even division of labor, as hypoth- 
esized.?7 

Small periphery organizations rely on a 
slightly larger proportion of female workers. 
However, the vast majority of women covered 
by our sample of establishments were em- 
ployed outside the periphery as we have de- 
fined it, even after reweighting establishments 
to reflect their employment shares in California 
(cf. Bridges, 1980; Hodson and Kaufman, 1982: 
734). As expected, many small marginal organi- 
zations tend to exclude women altogether or 
concentrate them within routine clerical posi- 
tions. Other peripheral establishments hire 
men and women within certain occupations, 
such as real estate sales, that conform to 


‘human capital notions about entry and: exit 


costs: skills do not decay quickly from disuse, 
and rewards are sufficient to attract males as 
well as females. In contrast, large core firms 
tend to segregate men from women even within 
detailed job classifications. Institutionalized 
personnel practices (e.g., formal bidding ar- 
rangements), positional specialization, the 
proliferation of job titles, and reliance on 
skilled manual labor all typify the manufactur- 
ing core, and each, in turn, fosters gender 
segregation (see Bielby and Baron, forthcom- 
ing). 

The final set of variables examined in Table 4 
characterizes the labor market structure of 
each enterprise, allowing us to assess the re- 
lationship between economic segmentation and 
organizational mobility. For a subsample of the 
enterprises analyzed above, we reconstructed 
promotion ladders based on information con- 


- tained in job analyses and narrative reports.?® 


27 The effect of the dominance dimension on dis- 
tributive differentiation is significant at the .03 level, 
based on a one-tailed test. 

28 This subsample did not differ significantly from 
the sample as a whole, except that these observa- 
tions had more extensive’ coverage of promotion in- 
formation: on average, promotion information was 
available for virtually all line jobs and workers in 
these establishments, as well as for 67 percent of the 
jobs and 75 percent of the workers overall’ iri each 
enterprise. Regression models for the labor market 
variables controlled for the percentage of jobs cov- 
ered in each organization. - 
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For each establishment, we méasured the per- 


_ centage of all jobs on the bottom organizational 


level and the proportion of all jobs that are 
entry portals (at the bottom level or otherwise); 
the larger these percentages are, the less likely 
an Organization is to resemble the ideal-typical 
“vacancy chain,” with entry restricted to the 
bottom of the ladder. We also measured “the 


: percentage of jobs in promotion ladders, the. 


z, 


“are more “top-heavy,” 


- analyses, the superscript 


percentage of jobs with upward mobility pros- 


pects (i.e., not ‘dead end” jobs), and the length 
of the promotion ladder for the average job in 


. the organization (in a log metric).?? High values 


on these outcomes are assumed to represent 
organizations with well-developed internal 
labor markets. — ; 

Table 4 indicates that these variables are as- 


‘sociated with our sectoral dimensions as ex- 


pected, although there is no net effect of envi- 
ronmental dominance on labor market 
structure once internal complexity is statisti- 
cally controlled.2° Firms that dominate their 
énvironments or which are internally complex 
more closed off to ex- 
ternal entrants, and have more of their jobs in 
career ladders. These results’ provide some 
evidence of an. association between organi- 
zational segmentation and labor market seg- 
mentation, although the link is weak. The re- 
lationships between labor market structure and 
the industry-based sectoral schemes in Table 4 


- suggest that differencés in industrial market 


power are also related to organizational mobil- 
ity chances. 

Another major implication of Table 4 is that 
our organization-level scheme typically ac- 
counts for differences in how work is organized 
better than industry taxonomies that have been’ 
popular in the segmentation literature, though 
there are exceptions to this pattern.3! Not sur- 
prisingly, our organizational dichotomy and 
dimensions are less strongly related to 
industry-level, attributes of manufacturing 
(capitalization, labor intensiveness, and pro- 
ductivity) than is the industrial typology of 
Tolbert et al. (1980), which explicitly incorpo- 


29 The results are unchanged if these measures are 


- computed over workers rather than jobs. 


30. Because of the smaller sample size in these 
“n” indicates p > .10 
(two-tailed test); otherwise, p < .10. 


4 


31 To be sure, the industry sectoral schemes cap- ' 


ture some of the same variation as our organizational - 
dimensions do. However, they are more strongly 

associated with our environmental dominance di- 

mension. which is based in part on industrial loca- 

tion, than they are .with internal organizational 

forms. For instance, the external and internal dimen- 

sions correlate .63 and .41, respectively, with the 

Tolbert market power continuum. : 
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rates those variables. For several aspects of 
labor market structure, their market power 
continuum also captures more variation in the 
data. This reflects the strong-inverse relation- 
ship between scores on that continuum and 
being located in the service, agricultural, or 
trade sectors: On all of the dimensions of labor 
market structure, enterprises in trade, service, 
and agricultural industries are least likely to 
manifest internal labor markets. - 

Only two other variables in Table 4 exhibit 
substantially stronger associations with their in- 
dustry sectoral scheme than with our organi- 
zational dimensions: the percentage of per- 
sonal and business service workers and the 


dispersion of interpersonal skills. Again, these 


variables concern the distinctiveness of service 
and trade industries. Service and trade organi- 
zations employ a larger percentage of service 
employees. They also typically have a more 
homogeneous distribution of interpersonal 
skills, since: (a) firms are smaller and therefore 
have narrower authority hierarchies; and (b) 
clients are the major focus of activities, so 
most workers have relatively complex inter- 
personal tasks, compared to other industries. 
Because our specification of segmentation is 
not rigidly circumscribed by industry 
categories, it does not reflect these distinctive 
attributes of service and trade enterprises as 
faithfully. On the other hand, our specification 
is More sensitive to organizational differences 
in technology, skills, and the division of labor. 
Table 4 also demonstrates that some: dimen- 
sions of work organization vary much more- 
within major industry categories than others, 
underscoring the danger of assuming that in- 
dustry is always an appropriate basis for de- 
lineating organizational forms. Attributes re- 


` lating to the technical organization of produc- 


tion (occupational mix and skill levels) do vary 
substantially across major industry categories. 
Thus, there is some justification for claiming 
that ‘industrial categories reflect technical ar- 
rangements typically used to produce a com- 
modity: or service. However, less than 24 per- 
cent of the variance in our internal dimension is 
captured by the. broad industry categories, 
highlighting the diversity of organizational 
forms within industrial niches. Furthermore, 
several key variables in Table 4 seem to be 


` relatéd more strongly to our organizational di- 


mensions than to industrial location. For 
example, the degree of homogeneity or hetero- 
geneity among manual skills in an organization 
varies considerably within industry groups. 
Differences in gender composition and the di-’ 
vision of labor are also not captured by indus- 
trial categories or the market power con- 
tinuum, whereas our internal dimension— 
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reflecting scale, structure, technology, and 
formal bargaining agreements—is significantly 
related to those outcomes. If industry schemes 
faithfully reflected differences in organi- 
zational forms, then the major industry 
categories should have also accounted for vari- 
ation in those outcomes. . 

These aspects of work organization that vary 
so much within industrial sectors are likely to 
be particularly important for stratification. For 
instance, the proliferation of specialized job 
titles, gradients of firm-specific skills, and a 
predominance of male workers are typically 
associated with higher wages and the existence 
of internal labor markets (Doeringer and Piore, 
1971), and they affect the criteria used to match 
workers, jobs, and wages (e.g., Stolzenberg, 
1978). All of these variables are strongly re- 
lated to organizational size. This may explain 
why analysés of industry effects'on attainment 


have yielded limited returns and why size bears `` 


such a strong relationship to labor market out- 
comes (Baron, 1984). 

The fact that some aspects of work organi- 
zation vary more across major industry 
categories than across our organizational di- 
mensions might be viewed as evidence demon- 
strating the propriety of industry-level analyses 
of attainment, which we have criticized 
elsewhere (Baron and Bielby, 1980). Stinch- 
combe (1979), for instance, classified indus- 
tries along a craft-bureaucracy continuum in 
terms of their characteristic labor market 
dynamics, demonstrating systematic dif- 
ferences in mobility patterns and wage attain- 
ment across those industrial sectors. He sug- 
gests (in personal communication) that such a 
taxonomy would show stronger relationships 
to work organization and attainment than the 
coarse industrial categories in Table 4. We 
agree. In our view, however, this proposal 
seeks to salvage industry-lével analyses by im- 
buing industrial taxonomies with organi- 
zational content. We believe a more productive 
approach is to examine the organizational fac- 

_ tors that affect work arrangements and labor 
market structure directly. . š 

In fact, given that our analyses above failed 

to -uncover the existence of discrete sectors, 
. perhaps notions of segmentation, whether or- 
ganizational or industrial, discrete or continu- 
ous, should be abandoned altogether. Greater 
insight into work arrangements and stratifica- 
tion processes may be gained by studying how 
specific facets of an organization’s form and 
environment affect the way work and rewards 
are structured. By assuming that different 
sources of complexity and-dominance push or- 
ganizations in the same direction in organiz- 
ing work and opportunity, segmentation 


‘ organizational dimensions. 
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taxonomies (èven our organizational one) 
obscure reality.>? For example, some firms or 
industries may maintain dominance through 
technical superiority and entry barriers, pass- 
ing on higher wages to employees. Other firms 
may use that dominance to keep wages at or 


below market rates, for instance, by threaten- , 


ing to transplant production overseas (Bridges, 
personal communication). 

-The final column in Table 4 provides some 
evidence of how much information is lost in the 
process of imposing segmentation frameworks 
on the organizational world. It reports the ex- 
planatory power of models predicting work ar-' 
rangements from the variables in Table | that 
we originally used to characterize organi- 
zational forms and environments, except for 
industry.33 (Results for manufacturing enter- 
prises are reported in parentheses.) The coeff- 
cients of determination in the final column of 
the table (adjusted to degrees of freedom) are 
much higher here compared to those reported 
for the other segmentation schemes,‘even our 
Moreover, sup- 
plemental analyses revealed that the variation 
in skills and labor market structure’ across 
major industry categories documented in Table 
4 is due almost entirely to organizational and 
occupational differences among industries. 
Controlling for the latter, there are only trivial 
net differences in work organization and labor 
market structure across major industry groups. 
For instance, if variables describing the occu- 
pational mix of each enterprise are added to the 


ee ee ee 


wos 


model reported in column eight of Table 4, our 


ability to predict the mix of skills improves ' 


substantially. Major industry categories, how- 
ever, capture little that is unique about work 


arrangements apart from these differences in' 


“32 Similarly, Kalleberg et al. (1981) have ewe 
that the effects of industrial structure on stratifica- 
tion outcomes are far from systematic. Different 
facets-of “market power” affect different outcomes, 
and the effects vary by sex. 

33 The model adds a binary variable denoting mul- 
tilocational enterprises and a quadratic term, for log 
size, but omits the departmentalization and industrial 
employment share variables, which are highly col- 
linear with size., The categories of small- and large- 


` batch technology were combined, and the service 


technology variables were omitted to guard against 
multicollinearity. Craft and process technologies 
were each mèasured by two dummy variables-—one 
denoting exclusive use of the technology, and the 
other indicating its use in conjunction with another 
technology. The`technology measures used in this 
analysis differed slightly from those in Table 1 since 
a few manufacturing enterprises. were recoded after 
detailed reanalyses of their workflow processes. 

These later recodes did not affect, however, the 
factor analysis results reported in Table 3. 
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occupational and organizational charac-. 


teristics. 


Away from a Theory of Segmentation: An 
Example . - 


In ongoing work, we have not only abandoned 
the notion of discrete sectors, but of segmen- 
tation altogether. Rather, we are developing 
and testing hypotheses from diverse organi- 
zational perspectives regarding variation in 
work arrangements and labor market 
- structures across enterprises (see Baron and 
Bielby, 1984a, 1984b; Baron et al., 1984). The 
advantages of doing so are illustrated by con- 
sidering the fragmentation variable discussed 
above.*4 Marxists view “bureaucratic control” 
as a concomitant of economic dominance and 
core- -sector membership. -They argue that 

" [core] employers probably find it increasingly 


useful to create constantly and perpetually . 


differentiated job categories—if for no other 
reason—in order to provide new and relatively 
compelling fodder for the fetishistic craving [of 
workers for status]’ (Gordon, 1972:77). 
Regression analyses of our fragmentation 
measure provide some evidence consistent 
with this hypothesis, but they also suggest that 
not every aspect of environmental dominance 
and internal complexity works in the same di- 
rection of favoring more fragmented work. Not 
surprisingly, size is the strongest determinant 
of fragmentation: a 10 percent increase in em- 
ployment implies an increase of about 1.2 per- 


cent in the ratio of job titles to work roles- 
among all enterprises, -and an increase of . 


roughly 1.47 percent within manufacturing.** 
There is also a positive effect of market scope 
on fragmentation. As predicted by open- 
systems perspectives on organizations, one 
way to compartmentalize a complex environ- 
ment is by segmenting and labelling boundary- 
spanning jobs in terms of their specific sub- 
environments, such as Cost Accountant versus 
Tax Accountant (Dill, 1958; Ashby, 1968). As 
expected, such differentiations are utilized 
most in professional, technical, and managerial 
work, whereas clerical and- sales jobs are sig- 
nificantly less likely to be subdivided in this 
way. 

In contrast, organizations in industries with 
large enterprises are significantly less frag- 
mented, even though having large coactors is 
supposedly one of the characteristics of core 
location. A small part of this effect is mediated 
by industry; enterprises in-our sample that are 


34 Detailed analyses of this aspect of the division 
of labor are reported in Baron and Bielby (1984b). 

35 The standardized effect is .60 for all enterprises 
‘and .71 for manufacturing. 
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in industries „with large coactors are dispropor- 
tionately in manufacturing, where work is less 


. fragmented than in other industrial sectors, 


particularly in comparison to the public sector. 


State organizations often adopt-highly bureau- 


cratic control systems because this enhances 
their legitimacy in the eyes of constituents 
(Meyer and Rowan, 1977) and because spe- 
cialized job titles serve as “hedonic wages” in 
the public sector, where civil service regu- 
lations tightly regulate compensation. How- 
ever, there is also a modest: (and significant) 
negative net effect of having large coactors on 
the tendency to proliferate job titles. DiMaggio 
and Powell (1983) have developed hypotheses 
about when structural arrangements are 
most likely to diffuse and become isomorphic 
across organizations, and it seems reasonable 
that environments composed predominantly of 
large actors .would exhibit greater tendencies 
toward isomorphism. In this context, we ob- 
serve one manifestation of that isomorphism: 
use of a shared lexicon of job titles that meshes 
closely with those developed by the Employ- 
ment Service.*° 

` In short, not every characibastic associated 
with environmental dominance or internal 
complexity has the same effect in shaping work 
arrangements. These results underscore the 
fact that organizational reality, as usual, is 


` greyer than our theories about it. Based on the 


regressions summarized in Table 4, if there is 
any single ‘‘imperative” shaping the organiza- 
tion of: work, it is that of size. Segmentation 
accounts are therefore correct in claiming that 
work and opportunity are organized differently . 
in very large enterprises than in very small 
ones. However, there are many reasons this 
could be so, and our findings with regard to`- 
fragmentation indicate that some empirical 
evidence can be marshalled in support of any 
of several diverse theoretical accounts of why 
large firms proliferate job titles. In our opinion, 
students of inequality will learn more by 
specifying and studying how particular aspects 
of environments and organizations impinge on 
work and opportunity than by embracing 
coarse typologies that are merely descriptive 
and, based on our results, not very descriptive 
at that. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Recent attempts to “test” segmentation per- 


.spectives have been misspecified, overlooking 


3¢ Networks of large organizations are also more 
likely to rely on professional experts of all sorts, - 
including job analysts who have catalogued their 
firm's roles using procedures similar to those of the 
Employment Service. 
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the organizational content of those perspec- 
tives. This paper hás demonstrated the utility 
of conceiving and measuring segmentation in 
organizational terms. Our analyses show that 
work arrangements and labor market stric- 
tures are indeed related to environmental dom- 


inance and organizational complexity. How- 


ever; there is little evidence of discrete sec- 
tors of economic activity, particularly along 


industrial lines.37 While organizational forms’ 


and environments exhibit the hypothesized 

isomorphism, there are no immutable laws at 

work. Rather, organizations with a specific 

structure, technology, and scale occupy di- 

verse niches, and varied organizational types 
populate the same environment. 

We believe the formulation of segmentation 
presented -here has several advantages over 
previous industrial schemes. The dimensions 
we have used to characterize organizational 
milieux and forms parsimoniously summarize 
differences posited by segmentation perspec- 


tives. These dimensions, in turn, are signifi- . 


. cantly related to various aspects of work orga- 
nization and opportunity. No doubt our results 
show more consistent relationships between 
segmentation and work -arrangenients than 


37 Unfortunately, we did not learn of Hodson’s 
(1984) recent analysis; which examines many of the 
same issues as this paper, until our manuscript had 
already gone to press. In general, his results, based 
on a sample of Wisconsin high school graduates with 
company and industry data merged to individual re- 
cords, seem‘ quite similar to ours, which we find 


encouraging. For instance, size appears to be the ` 


most important organizational characteristic affect- 
ing labor market outcomes. He also finds, as we did, 
that there is substantial heterogeneity of organi- 
zational arrangements within industrial sectors, and 
that specific facets of organizational and industrial 
structure that are usually associated with monopoly 
_ power do not all affect labor market outcomes in the 
same way or identically across gender groups. These 
results bolster-our confidence in the conclusions we 
have drawn from our own organization-level 
analyses. Hodson argues that “there is no ultimately 
correct level at which economic segmentation must 
be operationalized (cf. Baron and Bielby, 1980)” 

(1984:346, emphasis in original). We agree. This 


paper has merely sought to conceptualize and mea-- 


sure the determinants and consequences of segmen- 
tation at the organizational level. These organi- 
zational bases and effects of segmentation have been 
emphasized by researchers in-the past, including 
those -studying segmentation at the industrial level, 


but they have rarely been examined empirically. If - 


the existence of segmentation (and its consequences) 
is to be tested, rather than merely assumed, then the 
type of conceptualization and measurement effort 
reported here is essential. Of course, the fact that we 
found limited’ evidence of ‘organizational dualism 
need not imply that other-forms of segmentation are 
irrelevant. 
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previous research because our specification is 
not based exclusively on industry membership. 
Our approach also provides a way of concep- 
tualizing and measuring. paths of sectoral mo- 
bility. Our results did not reveal a pronounced 
division: between organizational segments; a 
considerable number of enterprises occupied 
ambiguous sectoral locations, perhaps in tran- 
sit to or from the center economy. However, if 
some small firms. persist over time alongside 
giants within key industries, or, conversely, 
some very large firms fail to dominate their 
niches, there may be cause to reevaluate 
policies claiming that bigness is inevitably 
either a virtue or liability. 

At the same time, we have ‘illustrated the 
limits of trying to reduce the diversity of orga- 
nizations and work arrangements to a small 


‘number of ideal-typical categories or dimen- 


sions. There was empirical support for our 
formulation of segmentation and for most of 
our hypotheses about how work arrangements 
vary across sectors.. However, the case of 
fragmentation illustrated that the attributes of 


„an. organization and its environment sup- 


posedly associated with core membership do 
not necessarily all affect work arrangements 


. similarly. The organizational world simply ap- 


pears far more complex than dual or segmented 
economy ‘approaches imply. 

It is possible that we have understated the 
evidence that supports dualism in the economy 
and its bearing on work arrangements. For in- 
stance, we acknowledge the relativity of our 
sectoral scheme. In absolute terms, some en- 
terprises classified here as “core” might not 
warrant inclusion in the same sector as, for 
instance, a huge steel company or banking 


‘corporation. The sectoral classification em- 


ployed- here simply summarizes conspicuous 
differences among establishments in our sam- 
ple. Studies extending our conceptualization to 
corporations (rather than establishments) 
might unearth even more striking sectoral dif- 
ferences in work and opportunity than this 
paper did. Sectoral differences would presum- 
ably be greater if characteristics of mas- 
sive core corporations were juxtaposed against 
attributes of small periphery firms, and the 
number of ambiguous or intermediate cases 
might also be reduced considerably. However, 
we have argued that most organizations are 
situated somewhere between the extremes of 
segmentation’s “periphery” and ‘‘core,” re- 
sembling each to some degree. While tortil- ` 
larias and aerospace manufacturers, the two 
examples from our sample, may approximate 
those extremes quite well, most people work in 
organizations that are not so easily pigeon 


holed. 


The empirical analyses reported ére ‘by? ‘hod 4 
aye : 


A h 
ae 
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means resolve debates about whether a dual : 


economy exists, but they do.document how 
stratification among organizations—in terms of 
internal complexity and environmental 
dominance—is a key source of stratification 
among workers. Consequently, researchers 
should turn their attention to the interdepen- 
dence of organizational and individual fates. 
Those interested'in work and inequality need 
to examine not only the organizational and en- 
vironmental attributes that differentiate tortil- 
larias from aerospace. plants, but also those 
that distinguish one tortillaria from another. 
These include size, structure, founding condi- 
tions, technology, control systems, market 
situations, normative and regulatory envi- 
ronments, locale, and demographic mix. There 
isa wealth of organizational theory suggesting 
how these attributes might affect life chances 
p{Baron, 1984). Cumulative progress in stratifi- 
cation research will require developing and 
_testing that body of theory. 


` 
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HOUSEHOLD RESOURCES AND U.S. WOMEN’S WORK: 
FACTORS AFFECTING GAINFUL EMPLOYMENT AT THE 
TURN OF THE CENTURY* 


CHRISTINE E. BOSE 
State University of New York at Albany 


Using the Census P.U.S., we focus on household composition and resources which 
influenced the distribution of paid work to female adult and younger members of” 
households in 1900. Controls for individual and geographic variables are included. 
Two different household-level processes lowered women’s rate of gainful 
_ employment, although their usage varied by race and ethnicity. First, home-based 
alternatives inhibited seeking jobs for which women might have been recorded as 
gainfully employed. Second, alternatives were structured by household composition. 
Families with older daughters or related single adults might urge these members to 
work, engendering a trade-off between the labor of wives and their older children or 
relatives. The presence of men or nonfamily also plays an important role. 
Advantages of our model include the study of work and family life as a single set of 
relations; the integration of the detail of historical studies in single cities with the 
measurement of national patterns through aggregate Census. materials; and a focus 
on factors reducing the reporting, as well as actual rates, of women’s gainful 


employment. 


With the rising importance of socio-historic 
studies. there has been a concomitant increase 
in research on women’s employment and fam- 
ily roles between the Census years of 1880 and 
1920. This time span is usually chosen to repre- 
sent the period of rapid industrialization begin- 
ning with the mixed commercial, early indus- 
trial, and agricultural-based economy found at 
the time of the 1880 Census-and culminating in 
the impact of World War I on industry’s tech- 
nological development as measured in 1920. 

Unfortunately, few of these, studies are na- 
tional in scope and the exceptions (Abbott, 
1910; MacLean, 1900); published early in the 
century, are hampered by lack of access to 
sophisticated techniques of data analysis. 
Further, most studies-limit their investigations 
to particular occupations, cities or ethnic 
groups. Detailed occupational studies focus on 
factory work (Tentler, 1979), domestic service 
(Katzman, 1978; Glenn, 1980), or clerical em- 
ployment (Davies, 1974). Local studies done 

within a single city such as Pittsburgh (Butler, 
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` 1909), Philadelphia (Hershberg, 1981), Detroit 


(Zunz, 1982), Boston (Bosworth, 1911; Modell 
and Hareven, 1973) or Buffalo (McLaughlin, 
1973) are usually limited to the industrialized 
East Coast or the Midwest (for an East-West 
Coast comparison see Mason and Laslett, 
1983). Because immigrants were likely to en- 
gage in urban factory employment, many of 


, these studies examine the numerous turn-of- | 


the-century ethnic households (Zunz, 1982; 
Ehrlich, 1977). There are also’ studies of spe- 
cific groups, such as Italian (McLaughlin, 
1973; Pleck, 1978) or Irish women (Turbin, 
1979). While data on occupations, cities or im- 
migrants are able to give detailed pictures of 
the lives of their subjects and to illustrate the 
range of individual variation in patterns of em- 


_ ployment, such research is limited in its gener- 


alizability. This is particularly true for a time 
when different regional rates of urbanization 
meant that opportunities for women’s factory, 
clerical or service employment would vary - 
around the country. On the other hand, while 
aggregate national studies often mask variation 
by region or by demographic group, they do 
indicate the-frequency of each identified pat- 
tern and offer the poésibility of subunit com- 
parisons. 

Our study of the factors affecting female em- 
ployment at the turn of the century uses 1900. 
national Census data, controlling for geo- 
graphic variation and performing separate 
analyses for various subgroups of women, The 
detailed information in our data allows us to 
build a household-focused model which main- 
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‘tains many of the advantages of in-depth his- 
torical studies, while testing the gener- 
alizability of prior findings based on single 
Cities. 

The full model we posit divides the determi- 
nants of women’s entry into gainful employ- 


ment into three categories: individual, house- - 


hold and structural opportunity (geographic or 
regional economy) variables. While all three 
levels are included in our analysis, we particu- 
larly seek to understand how households allo- 
. cated women’s labor in response to this indus- 
trializing era. We begin here because house- 
holds are the structures within which people 
live and organize their resources. For example, 
in examining the rise of the family-wage! econ- 
omy in England and France from the 
eighteenth through the twentieth centuries, 
Tilly and Scott (1978) find that family pros- 
perity and women’s employment are depen- 
dent upon family composition, and in a con- 
temporary study of the U.S., Oppenheimer 
(1982) concurs on the importance of the family 
_ as an income-earning group. Thus, despite the 
dominance of individual status attainment 
models, there is support for the assumption 
that American households at the turn of the 
century. attempted to survive the lack of labor 
protections by developing strategies based on 
household resources at a given point in time. 
Households had a number of different possible 
income strategies, only one of which included 
adult women’s employment alone or in combi- 
nation with other options. These options in- 
cluded surviving on the adult male family 


wage, engaging many members of a household ` 


in a family farm or business, sending adoles- 
cents. out to work, incorporating other family 
members into the household to help i in support, 
taking in boarders,.or engaging in cottage. in- 
dustry.” 

We test the hopothesic that the utilized strat- 
egy varied with household composition, even 
when controlling for individual or geographic 
influences., Thus a woman's employment 
should depend, in part, on who else resided in 
her household. This contention is confirmed 
for several large northeastern cities by Tent- 
lers study (1979) of industrially employed 
women between the period of 1900 and 1930. 


She indicates an apparent trade-off in _ 


working-class families between married 
\ 


! The family wage is one wage (usually that of a 
married male) which will support a: whole family. . 

2 In some cases a second income may be needed, 
but not apparent, because of women’s unrecorded 
labor in “cottage” industry. This type of work will be 
difficult to detect, but may be imputed in research at 


a later date by incorporating knowledge of specific, 


regional industries, i 


women’s employment and that of adolescents: 
most women worked outside the home as ado- 


‘ lescents, but once married and with children 


they did not seek employment unless neces- 
sary. Unfortunately, such research ignores the 
reciprocal effects of married women’s or bro- 


‘ther’s presence on daughters and the role of 


other women such as female household heads 
or the existence of an extended family. 
Ethnic-group research (McLaughlin, 1973; 
Pleck, 1978) also indicates that household 
composition was a major factor affecting turn- 
of-the-century employment rates .for both 
black and Italian wives. 

While early theoretical models of people’s 


responses to industrialization stressed the re- ` 


moval of the workplace from the home site and 
the development of “two separate spheres” 
(Cott, 1977), it is now generally accepted that 


these two spheres of work and home actually , 


interact continuously (Sokoloff, 1980). The 
household resources model is one way to re-. 


“conceptualize this integration of work and 


family life. It concretely illustrates the variety 
of connections integrating household family 
life with individual employment. What are 
these household resources? They include some 
of the variables important to an individual life- 
cycle approach, but go beyond:this framework 
in several ways. First, the model does not as- 
sume that the household will be characterized 
by the life stage of a particular individual such 
as. the wife. Rather it is characterized by all its 
members. For example, the individual vari- 
ables of age or gender are aggregated into mea- 
sures of household age and gender structure 
such as the number of single adult women ages 
15-64 (excluding the respondent), the number 
of single adult men, or the number of resident 
children under ten years old. Other variables 
such as literacy (reads a language, writes a 
language) remain individual ones. Second, in 
our model, household composition is a func- 
tion not only of the demography of its members 
but of its economic situation as well. Some 
nonfamily household members, such as ser- 
vants, reflect a more secure economic position, 


` independent of any one -individual’s life stage, 


while boarders or related family members re- 
flect both a need for further income and an 
additional resource to the household. 

Finally, the household allocation approach is 
useful in uncovering alternative , income 
sources which reduce the reporting of women’s 
gainful employment. Beyond those household 
labor sources which suppress the likelihood of 
women’s actual paid employment, the 
availability of unpaid family farm and small- 


business work or of home-based sources of. 


income (e.g., boarders) allows.women to en- 
gage in forms of self-employment and not re- 
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` port it (Bose, 1980; Ciancanelli, 1981). Ina 
certain sense, men’s self-employment i in family 
farms or businesses “hid? women’s employ- 
ment. McLaughlin (1973) suggests that work in 
family enterprises and taking in boarders were 
common, particularly among some ethnic 
groups, such as southern Italians, who valued 
women staying at home. In fact, Jensen (1980) 
estimates that in several states large portions of 
household income were provided through 
women's unreported work with boarders and 
the sale of cloth or dairy products during the 
1890 to 1905 period, while Smuts (1959) sug- 
gests urban women frequently kept chickens or 
had’ vegetable gardens. + 
' Aside from the reticence of married women 
to report employment, the Census definition of 
“gainful employment’ used from the beginning 


of our period through 1930 did not encourage > 


recording women’s work. The term ‘gainful 
worker” defined as employed:-those persons 
ten and over who reported an occupation, 
whether or not they were working or seeking 
work at the time of the Census. Since it in- 
cluded those who were not seeking work at the 
time, this concept is not comparable to “labor 
force participation” and may even overcount 
_male- employment. At the same time, it en- 
couraged women to report their prime role as 
housewife, even if they actually worked fifteen 
hours or more in a family business or were 
employed “temporarily.” 
There are certainly contemporary parallels 
to this situation wherein women’s home labor 
‘in cooking, gardening, making clothes, or 
doing childcare ‘takes up the slack” at times of 
low family incorne (Weinbaum and Bridges, 
1976; Sokoloff, 1982; Milkman, 1976). This un- 
reported work also points to the lifetime nature 
-of women’s role in bringing money into the 
- household. Unpaid’ family work was rarely 
counted as gainful employment at the.turn of 
the century, but persons who work fifteen 
hours or more as unpaid workers in a family 
business are now included among the “civilian 
employed” by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


In 1900, when 37% of the population lived on ` 


. farms and 53% lived in rural areas (under 1000 
people), women had more opportunity than 
now (with 3% of the population on farms in 
1978) for unpaid family work, and thus less 


3 Ironically, when the Census used a better defini- 
tion in 1910 and encouraged enumerators to “never 
(take for) granted, without inquiry, that a woman, or. 
child, has no occupation,” it later bemoaned the 
“overcount” for women’s work that was produced. 
This occurred particularly because women who 


worked regularly at outdoor farm work on family- 


farms for no wages were to be recorded as farm 
laborers. 
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structural incentive to enter graii employ- 
ment. In fact, it is only with the more recent 
increase in the size of the industrial sector that 
(white) female work rates have increased 
(Haber, 1973). Although one cannot reinteér- 
view turn-of-the-century women to learn their 
employment status using current definitions, 
one can look at the degree to which the pres- 
ence. of boarders, a family enterprise or- farm 
residence suppresses the probability that 
women report’ themselves as gainfully em- 
ployed. 

With the opening of the 1900 manuscript 
Census and the development of a 1900 Public 
Use Sample by the University of Washington, | 
national turn-of-the-century data ‘incorporating 
individual, household and geographic variables 
are now available with which to study the de- 
terminants ‘of Women's gainful employment. 
The later 1910 Public Use Sample and the 1920 
Census itself are not yet available for access to 
household-level data. On the other hand, the 
earlier 1890 Census shows only the very begin- 
ning of the changes caused by urbanization: the 
increase in married women’s paid employment 
from 3% to 9% only starts in 1890; declining 
family size does not show its full effects until 
after 1900; the decrease in household boarders 
and servants, caused by immigration limi- 
tations and changing work opportunities, be- 
gins around 1900; and child labor laws are not. 
enacted until after 1900. Thus our use of the 
1900 Census data is not only pragmatic. The 
data provide an opportunity to look: at pro- » 
cesses in transition rather than before (1880) or 
after (1920) industrialization has had its major 
impact. It is a time when new demographic and ' 
employment patterns have emerged and the 
technological developments of World War I 
have not yet arrived, We use the 1900, Census 
data to characterize these patterns at a ‘ational 
level and ‘to test the generalizability of prior 
findings drawn from local studies of women’s. 
turn-of-the-century work. We also develop and 
assess the effectiveness of a household re- 
source-model in predicting women’s reported 
employment. 


HYPOTHESES: THE HOUSEHOLD, THE 
INDIVIDUAL AND THE REGION ` 


Household Composition: The Family 


In 1900 most households relied upon a married 
male as the prime wage earner. However, Cen- 
sus data indicate that a second person was 
employed in a substantial number of house- 
holds, either to help support the family or to 
send money to European relatives. This sec- 
tion developes hypotheses about the impact of - 


© male and female household composition (ex- 
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clusive of respondents) on daughters, wives, 
heads and other female relatives separately. 
We expect the presence of young children 
(under 10) in a household to decrease married 
women’s employment, as it:does iñ more re- 
cent times, but to correlate positively with an 
increase in home-based work (taking in board- 
ers) for wives. Children may also necessitate 
paid employment for older daughters (ages 15 
and above) or the presence of an additional 
single, related adult (brothers, sisters, cousins) 
helping in household support or aiding in, child- 


care. It is in this sense that research by Tilly ` 


and Scott (1978) or Tentler (1979) leads one to 
expect a substitution of adolescent paid labor 
for that of wives. However, our analysis will 
separate out the substitution effects of younger 
adolescents (ages 10-14), who might be ex- 
pected to remain in school, from those of chil- 
dren fifteen and older. ‘There is no prior basis 
on which to predict whether the presence of 
young children under ten, employed adoles- 
cent and older children, or an extended family 


will ‘more greatly suppress wives’ reported ` 


gainful employment. 

Female employment is a function not only of 
women’s or children’s presence in the house- 
hold. Since’ males generally earn more than 
females, the presence of employable married 
and single men and of adolescent boys is ex- 
pected to reduce the likelihood of employment 
for wives, daughters or extended family 
women. Female household heads represent a 
different situation. Due both to the lack. of 
sanctions against supporting their families and 
to their obvious income needs, female heads 
are expected to be the most likely women to 
report an occupation. Presence of other - 
women in'the household will not reduce that 
need greatly; married men are unlikely to be in 
residence; and only the presence of single 
young men, perhaps sons, might be predicted 
to provide an income large enough to suppress 
. female heads’ employment. 


Household Composition: 
Nonfamily Members 


There are three types of nonfamily household 
members: servants, employees, and boarders. 

The presence of resident servants probably 
indicates sufficient household income to render 
unnecessary the gainful employment of family 
women. The few exceptional women might 
have been those who used a high-income back- 
ground to enter the professions of upper- 
white-collar jobs. Thus, on the whole we ex- 
pect servants in the home to depress the likeli- 
hood of daughters’ or other female relatives’ 
employment. z 

Resident employees were most frequently 


ATI 


found in rural areas, on farms. We view pres- 
ence of employees as indicative of the type of 
self-employment which should depress the re- 
porting of female unpaid family work. Al- 
though women may have served as de facto 
_boardinghousekeepers for the employees, both. 
Census interviewer instructions and cultural 
expectations would have encouraged them to 
see such work ds part of their usual home role. 
We predict that only for a woman who is the - 
employer and household head will these cir- 
cumstances increase the likelihood of reporting 
work. 

One might similarly expect the presence of 
boarders to depress women’s employment be- 
cause it is female homemaking labor which 
supports the lodgers. However, since it is 
primarily wives who “take in” boarders, we 


expect this household alternative to depress ` 


only their employment and not that of other 
women. Boarders indicate one income source 
for a household, but their presence also reflects 
a household need for further money (Modell 
and Hareven, 1973; Mason and Laslett, 1983). 
Thus, if boarders indicate a last economic re- 
sort, it is possible that their presence will also 
be associated with the use of other family re- 
sources: i.e., employing daughters and other 
relatives. Researchers agree that taking in 
boarders was primarily an urban alternative 
income source, but they disagree as to whether 
lodgers were more common among immigrant 
or native-bern families. 


Household Composition: ~ ` ; ; 
Economic Position 


Although it would be ideal to measure house- 
hold economic position in wages, income data _ 
are not available from the 1900 national Cen- ‘. 
sus. Thus, to investigate the effect of house- 
hold income need on female employment, we 
must rely on occupational coding as a surro- 
gate for class. The PUS codes jobs using the 
1900 Census scheme. It also indicates how jobs 
would be recoded using the 1950 classification 
system and what prestige would be assigned. 

Since, contemporary occupational prestige 
ratings do not accurately reflect women’s in- 
come or the ranking of turn-of-the-century 
jobs, and since existing ranking systems for 
nineteenth-century -occupations do not sys- 
tematically include women (Katz, 1975; 

Armstrong, 1972; Conk, 1981), we recode oc- 
cupations into eight major groupings similar to 

those used in other socio-historical studies of 
the period (except that all managers are coded 
‘within the professions as upper-white-collar 
jobs). The categories are: professionals and 
eT craft; clerical and sales; operative . 
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and laborer; service; agriculture; employed- 
unclassifiable; and unemployed. 

We predict that in households where the 
male head engages in professional or craft em- 
ployment, with a potentially high income, there 
will be no second person in the labor force and 
neither wives nor daughters will work. On the 
other hand, in households with an unemployed 
head bringing in no income, we expect both 
wives and daughters to increase their work 
rates. In other intermediate cases, where a 


head is in clerical, operative, labor, or service’ 


employ, a daughter would be the most likely 
female to seek.a job if needed. Of course, as 
indicated earlier, self-employment on a family 
farm or as a merchant is predicted to lower 
reported work for all women. 

Using contemporary data, one would predict 
female-headed households to be in a dire eco- 
nomic position and to have all possible labor 
sources employed. We temper this expectation 
with a note of caution. Since female.household 
heads were frequently widows who ran family 

‘farms, their own employment may be re- 
corded, but unpaid family work by other mem- 
bers may be suppressed. 


Household Composition: 
Race and Ethnicity 


Ethnicity reflects a wide variety of cultural at- 
titudes towards the acceptability of women’s 
employment in general, and of the type of work 
(factory, domestic or home-based) sought in 
particular. Literature on individual cities pre- 
dicts Irish and French Canadian women to 
have the highest rates of employment, with 
German, Eastern European and Russian 
women close behind them (Kessler-Harris, 
1982). Italian women are usually described as 
having among the lowest rates (McLaughlin, 
1973), while there is disagreement about the 
work of Latin American women. Employment 
rates of some groups, such as Italians, actually 
varied with the regional economy. We investi- 
gate the extent to which urban-based predic- 
tions are supported at the national level. 

The relative importance of ethnicity and 
class in predicting employment strategies has 
been debated, with Zunz (1982) maintaining 
that ethnicity was primary in the 1880 to 1900 
period, but claiming class became more im- 
portant from 1900 to 1920 as ethnic groups 
diffused geographically. Others (McLaughlin, 
1973) feel that class and ethnic variation, as 
well as regional differences, continued to: be 


` 


important determinants of women’s employ- - 


ment. Although we measure occupation, rather 
than class, we predict that both ethnicity and 
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head's occupation will have a significant im- 
pact on women’s employment at the turn-of the 
century. 

We also predict household strategy, ‘dif. 
ferences among the families of native born, 
first- and second-generation immigrant 
women. First-generation immigrants fre- 
quently needed a second income, but are pre- 
dicted to rely on daughters’ rather than wives’ 
paid labor. Second- generation immigrants may 
be more accepting of wives’ employment, but 
may not need it. However, boarders are pre- 
dicted to be more common among immigrant 
generations than among native-born Ameri- 
cans. 

The role of race is more complicated than 
that of ethnicity. Race may represent cultural 
attitudes (Pleck, 1978), but it also represents, a 
structural position in a segregated economy. 
By 1880, with continued post—Civil War pov- 
erty, married black women began to enter the 


‘labor force at rates exceeding other groups. 


Although often segregated into domestic or ag- 
ricultural pursuits, black and other minority 
women are predicted to be more likely than 
white women to report employment, indepen- 
dent of their relationship (wife, daughter) to the - 
household head. : 


Individual Variables 


Age and marital status are often cited in urban 
historical studies as predictors of women’s em- 
ployment, with single women under twenty- 
five depicted as the major component of the 
female work force. However, this is a mis- 
leading image of 1900. It is probable that older 
single daughters obtained a job before younger 
sisters, while young single relatives would be 
asked to help in household support before mar- 
ried or older widowed ones. Therefore we pre- 
dict that single women will be more likely to 
enter gainful employment than married women 
and, controlling for relationship to head, older 
daughters and younger relatives will be signifi- 
cantly likely to hold a job. 

The role of education is also complex. Con- 
temporary studies indicate women’s education 
is positively correlated with employment; yet 
in 1900 educated upper-class women might be 


_ discouraged from work. Unfortunately, only 


literacy, and not years of education, was re- 
corded in 1900: 88 percent of all women were 
able to read and 86 percent were able to write a 
language. This lack of recorded differentiation 
among women leads to a prediction that lit- 
eracy will have no significant effect. However, 
if illiteracy is an indication that women left 
school prematurely to take jobs, it may have a 
positive effect on gainful employment. 


HOUSEHOLD RESOURCES AND WOMEN’S WORK 


Regional and Economic Structure 


Most research on turn-of-the-century female 
employment draws on data limited to urban 
areas in the most industrialized sections of the 
country where opportunities for factory work 
were relatively high and those for unpaid 
family-farm work may have been lower than 
elsewhere. Accordingly, wé’expect urban and 
North Atlantic residence to increase female 
employment significantly over rural areas and 
. other regions. Since boarding was a largely 
urban phenomenon, controlling for urban resi- 
dence may reduce the importance of lodgers in 
predicting women’s work. However, geogra- 


phy should have no other influence on the role - 


of household composition variables. Within a 
region, specific local industries might attract 
(textiles) or suppress (iron molding) female 
employment (Tilly and Scott, 1978), but this 
should not affect our test of the generalizability 
of Northeastern patterns to other regions. 


DATA AND METHODS. 


The, 1900 Census Public Use Sample, made 
available by the Center-for Studies in Demog- 
raphy and Ecology at the University of Wash- 


ington, is a nationally representative 1-in- - 


760 sample of individuals (N=100,438), re- 
corded in household units (N=27,069). All the 
individual and household data available in the 
original. 1900 Census enumerator sheets are in- 
cluded. 

In this study, individual adult women be- 
tween fifteen and sixty-five‘ drawn from the 
P.U.S. will be the unit of analysis and their 
gainful employment (GE) is -the dependent 
variable. (Women who performed unpaid fam- 
ily-farm work or took`in boarders, but did not 
report themselves as working, are not consid- 
_ered as gainfully employed.) Independent vari- 
ables fall into the three identifiéd groups of 
household, - individual, and geographic mea- 
sures. 

Three different approsches were considered 


for measuring family ‘household composition.’ 


The first utilized the total number of persons in 
the eight various age, gender, and -marital 
status categories suggested by our hypotheses: 
children (0-9); seniors (65 and over); male and 
female adolescents (10-14), counted sepa- 
rately; and married men, single men, married 


« Although the Census records occupations for - 


those ten and over, this age was chosen in order to 


make comparisons with Census materials from 1940 - 


to 1960, when the age of recording employment was 
fourteen. For comparisons with 1980 and a sixteen- 
year-old cut-off, fifteen- and fourteen-year-old re- 
spondents can be dropped from the sample. 


women, ard single women (15-64). The second 
measure, _ntended as an indicator of income 
need, wasza dependency ratio calculated as the 
total numter of children (under 10) nad seniors 
(over 64) divided by total household size. A 
third measure was based on the proportion of 
persons employed within each status category. 
The first nethod, based on the total number in 
each grouping, combined with presence or ab- 
sence of relatives, boarders, employees or ser- 
vants, preved most useful. In fact, the second 
measure 8 essentially embedded in the first, 
vie the zhird measure was later incorporated 

“proportion employed of all combined male 
and femal relativés (over age 10 and excluding 
the respondent).” 

Other household-related variables fall within 
two groups: family economic position and race 
or ethnictty. Minority race is measured by a 
dummy variable indicating nonwhites. Ethnic- 
ity is assigned for immigrant women (first gen- 
eration) ar those with at least one foreign-born 
parent (second generation), creating two 
duminy variables for each of eleven groups: 
English (English, Scotch, Welsh and Austra- 
lian); Irish; Scandinavian; German; East Euro- 
pean; Italian; other European (Belgian, Swiss, 
French, Greek, Spanish and Portuguese); Rus- 
sian; Latn American; and French and English 
Canadiam The excluded group are women 
born in the U.S. of American-born parents. 
The categories represent cohesive groups 
which were in thè U.S. in large numbers. 

Family economic position is measured- both 
by the proportion employed in the household 
and by the occupation of the head. Occupation 
is measured in two ways: first, as a dummy 
variable indicating self-employment in ag- 
riculture or as a merchant; and second, as a 
series of seven occupational, categories, de- 
scribed ebove, where employment in agricul- 
ture is the excluded category. . 

A note of caution must be interjected about 


< the household resources model: it is applicable 
only to women living in.their own family homes 


and not women living elsewhere. All respon- 
dents are associated by the Census with the 
househoad data of their residence and not with 
that of their nativity. Thus servants, employees 
and boasders, whose other individual-level in- . 
formation is maintained, are recorded with the 
househoHd data of their employer or boarding- 
house. Since it is not appropriate to predict 
these wemen’s employment based on house- 
hold resources they are .excluded in this 
analysis One effect of such exclusion is that 
working-class households whose daughers are 
employed elsewhere as servants or boarding 
out will appear to have fewer family members 
earning income than is actually the case. 
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Therefore the impact of our measures ‘“pro- 
portion employed” and ‘numbers of female 
adolescents” may be underestimated. 

Beyond the household variables, which are 
our major focus, geographic and individual- 

. level variables are included. Geographic vari- 
ables indicate both urbanization and region. 
The former is measured by a dummy variable 
for towns with a population of over 1,000 
people. The latter is a series of five dummy 
variables based on the 1900 Census definition 
of regions: South Atlantic; North Central; 
South Central; the West; and military reser- 
vations (including territories, Alaska and 
Hawaii). North Atlantic is the excluded cate- 
gory, since the northeast region is the most 
frequently studied. Individual variables include 
indicators of marital status (1=married, spouse 
present), ability to read a language (1= reads), 
and the continuous variable of age. 

We turn now to our method of analysis. Be- 
cause our dependent variable, GE, ts 
dichotomous, its' aggregate interpretation is as 
the probability that an individual woman was 
gainfully employed.. While OLS and logistic 
regression provide similar results when the 
mean of a dependent variable ranges from 25 to 
75 percent (Goodman, 1976), outside of this 
range OLS can underestimate the effects of 
continuous independent variables relatiye to 
those of dummy variables (Vanneman and 
Pampel, 1977). As indicated in Table 1, 22 per- 
cent of the total sample are gainfully employed. 
It is the wives, comprising 57 percent of adult 
women, whose dramatically low rate of em- 
ployment (4%) brings down the average for the 
whole group. Therefore in the next section the 

- results of OLS and logistic regression are com- 
pared. 


Table 1. Women’s Gainful Employment by Marital 
Status and Relation to Head (Women 15 

















and Older) 
: % Gainfully 

Group of Women - Employed 

Marital Status Groups: 

(N = 31,755) 21.6, 
Married, Spouse Present 4.3 
Single, Never Married 45.3 
Widowed - 34.8 
Divorced 59.8 
Married, Spouse Absent 38.6 

Relation to Household Head: 

WN =31 835" 21.7 
Head ' 47.3 
Wife 4.0 
Daughter 33.1 
Other Female Relative 24.6 
Servant 99.0 
Employee 98.6 
Boarder 56.7 

7.9 


Other Nonrelative 
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We further contend that household compos- 
ition effects on gainful employment (GE) 
should be separately examined for women with 
different relationships, as recorded by the Cen- 


sus, to the household -and its head: wives; | 


daughters; other relatives; and female house- 
hold heads. In order to study effects of house- 
hold composition on family members, it is im- 
portant to know their own location in that fam- 
ily. Further, Table 1 indicates that gainful em- 
ployment rates vary with position in the family. 
Given the possible different processes occur- 
ring for each group, we use separate equations 
for women with different relationships to the 
höusehold. ` 


HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION: 
COMPARING OLS AND LOGISTIC 
REGRESSION padi 


Table 2 presents all OLS b-values (A col- 
umns) and logit coefficients for significant 
variables (B columns) in the ‘regressions of GE 
on the household composition measures. Un- 
fortunately, logit analysis cannot handle many 
independent variables; ethnicity and detailed 
occupational variables had to be eliminated 
from the logit regressions because they created 
too many distinct covariate patterns to perform 
the analysis. Thus, for comparative purposes, 
these variables were also eliminated in the 
OLS regressions. 

The household composition variables ac- 
count for 23.0 percent of the variance in GE for 
all women, with a range of’9.1 percent for 


wives up to 17.1 percent for daughters. In spite _ 


of the skewed nature of GE, we find the same 
variables significant in each pair of OLS 
and logit equations, usually at the- same level of 
probability, for female heads, wives, daugh- 
ters, and other relatives (columns 2 through 
5). Since logit coefficients are difficult to 
interpret, we provide t-values beneath them 
and for all significant. OLS b-values. The 
t-values for these variables are also very simi- 
lar. There are only two differences between the 
OLS and logit findings. The OLS regression 
underestimated the impact of the number of 
resident married men on female household 
head’s GE (column 2). The logit analysis indi- 
cates that the effect is significant, even if there 
are few married men residing with female 
household heads. Second, the OLS regression 
for wives (column 3) overestimated the impact 
of the dummy variable, presence of extended 
family, which logit indicates is significant only 
at p= .10. Apparently the presence of extended 
family does not significantly depress wives’ 
employment. Given the very skewed nature of 
GE for wives (96:4) and the large number of 
variables involved; these two differences are 
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minor. Therefore, although we must be cau- 


tious in interpreting the significance of these . 


two variables, we continue the discussion of 
household composition using the more easily 
interpreted OLS regression results. Because 
logistic regression cannot handle the additional 
ethnic, individual, or geographic variables nec- 
essary to our model, and because of the similar 
results found using the two methods, our 
further analyses will also be carried out using 
OLS regression. 


HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION: 
THE FAMILY 


The column one results ‘in the top panel of 
Table 2 indicate that all nine family composi- 
tion variables significantly ‘influence women’s 
gainful employment. Yet, this overview 
obscures the differential impact-which com- 
position has on women in different household 
positions. The much-discussed role of children 
is a good example. 

On the whole, children (0~9) tend to increase 
the employment of women, probably because a 
larger family needs more income. However, as 
predicted, children significantly decrease the 
employment of wives (column 3), who then 
have less time available, while daughters over 
14 (column 4) and other resident female rela- 
tives (column 5) are.indeed likely to enter 
gainful employment. The preferred strategy of 
wives with young children was to have other.rel- 
atives helping out and not to bring m boarders: 
of women living with five or’ fewer children 
under ten years old, 21 to 33 percent also lived 
with extended family, while only. 5 to 10 per- 
cent lived with boarders. The first child in- 
creased the number of extended family, how- 
ever residence of both extended family and 

-boarders declined with each additional child 
(up to five youths). It is likely that household 
space limitations prevented escalating the 


number of “outsiders” with the number of., 


- children.‘ Thus, it is no surprise that the 
‘number of young children is negatively corre- 
dated (—.048) with presence of boarders and 
only slightly positively related (.007) to pres- 


ence of extended family (see Table 3). Our pre- ’ 


diction that children would increase home- 
based work might hold for unrecorded cottage 
industry or family-farm employment, but 
young children definitely did not increase 
boarding as a household income strategy. 

` The role of adolescent children (age 10—14) is 
more complicated than that of younger ones. 
Adolescent labor does not appear to substitute 
for the GE, of older women, as others have 
suggested. To the extent that such substitution 
can be measured by a significant coefficient for 
male or female adolescents in any column of 


Table 2, we instead find significantly positive 
impact upon the GE of daughters, household 
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heads and women as a whole. Presumably, . 


older daughters or heads would rather go to 


work: themselves than pull these adolescents . 
out of school. At the same time, adolescents . 


are old enough not to need a parent's full-time 


However, -in regressions (not shown) using 
adolescent employment, instead of presence, 
we find a significant positive effect of em- 
ployed adolescent girls on wives’, daughters’ 
and other family women’s work, and a similar 


_ attention nor to depress wives’ employment. - 


effect of boys on female heads’ GE. While the - 
preference may have been not to have.female ` 


adolescents seek employment, once they are 


employed most other household female labor . 


resources were also called upon. Rather than 


substituting for adult labor, adolescent female . 


paid employment may have been a last resort 
of many families. This interpretation is con- 
sistent with the ‘significant influence of the 


variable, proportion of the household employed. ` 
(fourth panel, Table 2): the greater the percent- ~ 


age of persons employed, the more likely a 


“woman will be employed. 


It is not only children who ‘nnhiedee 
women’s employment. As predicted, the pres- 
ence of single or married men between 15 and 
64 does significantly decrease the probability 
of employment for daughters, other female rel- 
atives and household heads. The ability to 
draw on the income of several male household- 
ers réduces the need for women’s usually low 
wages. Interestingly, male presence has no im- 


- pact on wives’ employment, probably because 
male presence is usually correlated with that of 


wives. 


ua 


Adult women in the home have a less uni- © 


form effect on employment than do men. 
Undersfandably, married women increase the 
employment probability of daughters and of 
other relatives, who are often single. Yet single 
women (older than 14), whose .presence may 
require more family income, also have a sur- 
prisingly positive effect on GE for wives, 
daughters (other than themselves), and female 
relatives (Table 2, columns 3 to 5). 

Extended family also have a mixed impact. 
They significantly affect female household 
heads, whose GE they increase. However, 
extended family reduce the likelihood that 
daughters: will need to work (Table 2, column 
4), perhaps entering the labor force in the 
daughters’ stead. 

In sum, the European findings of Tilly and 
Scott (1978) and the urban U.S. ones of Tentler 


(1979) are only weakly supported for turn-of- 


the-century America. Adolescents do not sub- 
stitute for or depress mothers’ paid labor; and 
when younger female adolescents (10-14) are 
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employed, so are older daughters (over 14) and 
: other relatives. In only, one sense do older - 
i daughters and other family members substitute 

: for wives: when there are young children (0-9) 
at home, necessitating more income, it is the 
daughters or other relatives who usually seek 
work. Wives may do unrecorded factory out- 
work or family-farm labor at home in such cir- -~ 
cumstances, but they do not hold GE or bring ` 
in additional boarders. t 
While family composition other than number + 
of children has relatively little impact on wives, į 
it does have the predicted significant influence 4 
on other women. Only adult men and extended .« 
family can depress daughter's GE, while in- 
creased numbers of any other household group 
raises daughters employment probability. 
Other relatives behave in a similar manner, 
except that they are unaffected by adolescents 
or seniors. Female household heads behave : 
somewhat differently. They will increase their 
GE probability with the presence of adoles- 
cents or extended family to support, but will, 
decrease their rates with adult males or single ° 

females present who can substitute for them. 


.705*** 
(6.51) 
1.46 


3.6904" 


' (~10.8) 


we mm el EIERNE 


-T588** 


(11.69) 


—.140*** 
(7.06) 
167*** 
2% 
25 





1.07*** 


(16.4) 
1 


—4 87*** 
(—23.4) 


.933*** 


(26.3) 





` —, 1911% 
(17.0) 
153*"* 
17.19% 
6,818- 


104 
a (1) Using stepwise logistic regression, coefficients are not available for nonsignificant variables and significance level is not available for constants; (2) 
logit coefficient signs are opposite b's, as the former predict nonwork and the latter gainful employment; (3) A columns give OLS b-values and B columns. 


give logit coefficients. Since the latter are not easily interpretable, t-values for both methods are given in parentheses under each significant variable. 


.2787* 
(3.08) 
3.64 


‘ NONFAMILY HOUSEHOLD 
COMPOSITION 


The second panel of Table 2 contains the non- 
family variables. As hypothesized, servants 

- suppress women’s gainful employment and ap- - 
pear to reflect a high household income. The 
effect is strongest for daughters, ‘but is signifi- 

` cant for all women other than wives. ; 

Self-employment of the household head, as 

` indicated by resident employees, has a mixed ` 
impact on women, decreasing the probability : 
of daughters’ paid work (column 4) but simul- | 
taneously increasing that of female heads (col-* 
umn 2); thus they balance each other out in , 
aggregated form. Employee residence was 
most common on farms or in small businesses. 

_In such situations, we argue that daughters’ 
négative coefficient indicates unreported and 
unpaid family work, while female heads’ posi- 

. tive coefficient indicates that women who hired , 
hands were more willing to indicate their own 
farm or business employment. This is one indi- 

_cator that selfemployment did suppress the 
GE of family dependents. à 
Boarders, in contrast to employees, were an 
urban phenomenon, found more frequently in 
towns over 1,000 than in rural areas. In gen- 
eral, taking in boarders was not regarded by 
the Census as gainful employment unless it was 

3 the main source of family income (Ciancanelli, 

yo 1981), even though it was a key form of income 

A 

* 


omitted? 
—.010** 
.022* 
9.1% 


15,936 


6.11) 


7 


469ee« 
12.3% 
2,114 


064 
(1.19) 
not included* 


” .356"**. 


(12.23) 
— ,.054*** 


(24.58) 
287%" 
23.0% 


27,121 


Merchant (male) 


earning for married women. As a consequence, 
28 percent of all women and only 5 percent of 
- wives living with boarders reported themselves 


b Omitted. Variables in column 3 created too many covariate patterns to perform a logit analysis; logit for column 1A could not be run without dropping 


` s0 many variables as to effectively change the model being tested. The problem does not occur for OLS regression.: z 
€ Excluded on theoretical grounds. In Col. 2, respondents are, household heads and there is no male head. In Col. 5, other women relatives are 


themselves extended family. 


Head Is Farmer or 


ECONOMIC POSITION 
Proportion Employed 
N 


Constant 
Adjusted R?. 
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Table 3. Correlation Coefficients for- Household Composition Variables, Excluding Ethnicity, for All 


Women Ages 15 to 64 








a oe 
oc 
a oe 
; g Bog < E 
F 2 3 2 83 
3 oO < 
Children -.114 1.00 
Seniors O31 -.125 1.00 
Male Adolescents .005 .218 —.68 1.00 
Female Adolescents 509 .218 ~.063 0911.00 
Married Men —.294 254 -.327 084 073 1.00 
Married Women" .164 —.001 = 013 109  .09%4 291 
Single Men .058 —.123 „%6 .128 .099 —.160 
Single Women" .152 —.120 .09 .093 08I —.216 
Extended Family O71 007 .304 —.028 —.034 —.0lI 
Boarders .047 —.048 —.024 -.048 -.031 —.031 
Servants —.042 -.051 .039 —.036 —.028 ~.008 
Employees —.019 000 .025 —.014 -.010 010 
Racial’ Minority 200 090 ~.025 .030 .055 ~.051 
Head Is 
Farmer/Merchant —.086 .124 .045 .108 084 0⁄2 
Proportion Employed .070 —.383 —.209 -.080 —.148 .139 
N = 27,121 








t 13 > 
$ Bo E a - 5 Bs 
z = 3 £ š : 3 ae 38 
Ẹ P F oe 8 
: 3 3 ï 3 5 Š% Ea 
1.00 
AB 1.00. 
.085 .228 1.00 
A8! 097 .144 1.00 
—.013 —.034 —.003 .0i8 1.00 
002.004 012 053 035 1.00 
.013 —.018 —.006 014 —.016 .064 1.00 
—.018 ~.031 —.004 .043 —.003 —.071 —.044 1.00 
059 083 —.015 .010 —.071 —.043 .153 045 1.00 
=.023 .3%0 .108 .008 006 —.028 —.016 .024 .005 1.00 
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a Married and single women refer to women other than the respondent. 


‘as emploved i in 1900 (Bose; 1980). Because of 
this undercounted work we predicted that the 
presence of boarders would depress wives” 
GE. However, we find that boarders signifi- 
cantly: increase wives’, heads’ and relatives’ 
gainful employment. Since these women pre- 
dominantly report nonboardinghouse jobs, the 
.family requires both boarders and women’s 
: gainful employment for support. Therefore we 
confirm research suggesting that families took 
in lodgers when financial needs were severe 
and all available income sources needed to be 
utilized (Modell and Hareven,. 1973; Mason 
and Laslett, 1983). Boarders were a supple- 
` ent, rather than an alternative, to female paid 
labor. It is unusual that daughters appear uri- 
' affected by boarders, but in such needy house- 
holds they may have left for domestic or fac- 
‘tory work elsewhere. £ 


‘RACIAL AND ETHNIC COMPOSITION 


Racial minority women represent 11 percent of 
the sample and black women are 96 percent of 
minorities; first- and second-generation ethnic 
women constitute a full 37 percent of the sam- 
ple. 

The third panel of Table 2 supports our ear- 
‘lier prediction that minority race is a strong 
positive factor in facilitating women’s em- 
ployment. Regardless of relationship to house- 
hold head, and controlling for other composi- 
tion features, minority women are more likely 
to work than white women. In fact,. stan- 

.dardized coefficients indicate that race is the 
predominant household factor influencing 
wives’ gainful employment.. 


The impact of ethnicity is not nearly as 


strong as that of race although, as predicted, 
ethnic women’s absolute aggregate rates of 
gainful employment vary widely by cultural 
group. Irish and French Canadians had the 
highest GE at 24 and 27 percent respectively; 
they were followed by Russians and English 
Canadians at 18 percent. No other group had a 
higher rate than the 17 percent of third- ` 
generation American women. German and En- 
glish women had a GE rate of 15 percent, East: | 
ern Europeans of 14 percent, and Italians of 13 
percent, followed by Scandinavians, Latin 
Americans and other European groups at 12’ 
percent. Thus GE rates are not the lowest for 
Italians and, contrary to the historical lit- 
erature, Eastern European rates are not among 
the highest. : 
_In order to investigate the net effects of 
ethnic background on women in various 
household. positions we return to OLS regres- 
sion. Since logistic regressions in Table 2 (and 
thus the OLS comparative ones) could not in- 
clude all variables in the full model, a second 
OLS regression of GE on all household com- 
position, geographic, and individual-level vari- 
ables was performed. The results for ethnicity 
are presented in the third panel of Table 4. 
Examining the regression ‘coefficients for all 
women (column 1), we find as predicted that 
the employment rates of first- and second- 
generation Irish and French Canadian, first- 
generation Russian and Latin American, and’ 
second-generation German women were sig-. 
nificantly different from third-generation 
Americans. Standardized coefficients indicate, . 
that the impact is greatest by far for ‘the 
second-generation Irish (.046). It is next largest 
for second-generation Germans (.020) and all, 
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2 aS HOUSE- ' : -OTHER 
: ; ALL HOLD FEMALE. 
a WOMEN HEADS © WIVES DAUGHTERS RELATIVES 
a +2) -@ . (4) (5) 
FAMILY a ' ` 
Children (0-9) .005** —.029* .006-! .026*** /030*** 
Seniors 65+ .008 . —.047 .021** 042** ` :046* : 3 
Male Adolescents -006 O19 Ol - .040*** 034 £ 
Female Adolescents .010** .037 .008** 0435" 024 p 
Married Men- i — .061°** —.185 ~ 012 — .080*** — .080 n 
Single Men ' "= 04)e** — .063*** —,014*** ~ 082"** —.104"** 
Married Women ~ .069*** .061 .005 OST** .041 
Single Women .015*** — 017 -006 .019**+* .022 ` ; 
Extended Family Present —.0057' . .O71"* -01t ~.027* ` omitted" Ë 
NỌNFAMILY sar i 
Boarders Present .024*** .068* .011* .018 .068* 
Servants Present —.044*** —.108* .004 : ~ 130*** ~ 062 2 
Employees Present . 014 -420*** .002 ~.051 + .035 4 
RACE, ETHNICITY : N 
Racial Minority .194%** .1998** 167"** .216%** .173*** n 
English (1) i _ 7 010 — .070 ~ .006 -023 -044 i 
English (2) 015 034 —.003-! "004 : -042 
Irish (1) . 704249" —.071 — .007 088 .048 
Irish (2) <078*** O11 — 009 109*** .105** 
Scandinavian (1) .027 ~—.053 — 003 mae : .097 . 
Scandinavian (2) . —.004 ~ -049 — | .002 047 018 
Other European (1) -.016 ~+ —.094 - Ob ‘017 .075 $ 
Other European (2) -026 - —.088 —.014 -069 .102 j 
German (1) .001 —.059 ~ 002 .158*** .034 ig 
German (2) i .029*** —.033 — 008 .056** .098* os 
East European (1) .009 003 - —.007 .167* ° -085 "x 
East European (2) .045 — 468 018 J12* —.220, Kó 
Italian (1) , —~ 008 .075 .009 061 — 118 e 
Italian (2) —.053 no cases —.038 - —.054 i .061 k 
_ Russian (1) 042* .069 —.021 ` 386*** 062 . i 
Russian (2) ; .033 . nocases —.014 015 no cases “ky 
French Canadian (1) 105*** ~.116 ` ,036* ',334*** ,.043 ; ġ 
French Canadian (2) .1336** .180 —.019 .230*** 110 oe 
English Canadian (1) .028 .031 ~.017 .110* ` .100 a 
English Canadian (2) 026 143 ` 015 .039 .078 i 
Latin American (1) —.088* —.361* —.044 —.005 —.106 
Latin American (2) ` —.067 | .402 —.070 —,143 - —.072 
ECONOMIC POSITION ` s 
Proportion Employed .261*** -108*  . = .f36*** 890%" .660*** 
Professional or MOP —.018* ‘omitted* — 004 026 —.031 % 
Clerical & Sales —.007 omitted*  ~—.010 .032 — .009-! p 
Craft g .014 -omitted®? .006 * :048* .017 F 
Operative & Laborer X .035*** = omitted* .009* 041% .025 | 
Service .173*** omitted”? > —.006 050 -.086 
Unclassified ` . 030 omitted* 009 — 068 .096 A 
Unemployed , —.159*** omitted" .039*** .126*** .003 è 
GEOGRAPHIC š 
Urban .045*** —,136*** .010* .130*** .097*** i 
South Atlantic —.001 .099** .024*** ~.063*** 059 
North Central —.023*"* —.016 .002 — OS8*** - .056* 7 
South Central ; — .024*** -062 .O14** ~ 12299" ott © 0 hhh ` 
West - — .Q28**" -023 003 — .092*** —~ .088 
Military. Territories: : 
` Alaska and Hawaii .008 ~.141 041 436 —.121 ° 
INDIVIDUAL 1 ; 
Age š .008-!+**+ — 008*** —.009-? -008*** — .004*** 
Reads “ra —.036***- = .003 — 02 19** — .076** 021 
Married — .381*** omitted? omitted* — 309*** —.256*** 
Constant -360°** . .946*** 0037! —.105* .270*** 
Adjusted R? 29.0% 17.0% 10.0% 22.8% 16.8% 
N ” 27,121 2,114 15,936 6,818 ` . 2,253 
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French Canadians (.022 and .024). It is least for 
first-generation Irish (—.018), Russian (.010) 
and Latin American (—.011) women, the latter 
of whom are significantly unlikely to record 
employment. 

On. the whole, ethnic household strategies 
relied considerably on the employment of both 
first- ‘and second-generation immigrant 
daughters (column 4) and, in a very limited 
way, on other relatives of the second genera- 
tion. In fact, ethnic daughters were signifi- 
cantly more likely to be employed than third- 
generation American ones, while their 
mothers’ low rates of gainful employment were 
not different from those of nonethnic wives. 
Therefore, literature indicating a unique pro- 
pensity of Italian, Latin American, or other 
ethnic wives to stay at home is not supported. 

Generation effects are also important. Other 
regressions (not shown), which include gener- 
ation and exclude country of origin, indicate 


that second-generation immigrants were sig- 


nificantly more likely than third-generation 
Americans to record employment, while first- 
generation immigrants were not significantly 
divergent from third. In fact, immigrant women 
had an average GE rate of 13 percent, second- 
generation women of 22 percent, and third- 


generation American women of 17 percent. ` 


Perhaps the households of second-generation 
women retained the strong income needs of 
immigrants while having increased the cultural 
legitimacy for female employment. However, 
first-generation immigrants were more likely to 
do home-based work: 13 percent of first- 


generation immigrant women lived with board-: ` 


ers, while 10 percent of second-generation 
‘ethnic and 10 percent. of third-generation 
American women lived with boarders. Thus it 
is not all ethnic women, as often predicted, 
who have greater numbers of boarders, it is 
only first-generation immigrant women. Of 
course, the rates of boarder residence also 
varied with ethnic group: Italian (25%) and 


Russian women (21%) were most likely to re- ` 


side with boarders, followed by French Cana- 
dian (17%), Eastern European (16%) and 
Scandinavian (149%) women. The German, 
Irish, and English were no more likely than 
third-generation American women to have 
boarders (10%). 

Because of the range of cultures involved, ‘it 
is difficult to summarize succinctly the role of 
race and ethnicity. Controlling for all variables, 
standardized coefficients indicate that race ‘is 
the major determinant of wives’ employment, 
while it is one of several important factors for 
daughters, other relatives, and female house- 
hold heads. 


Ethnicity, où the other hand, has its greatest ` 


significant impact on daughters, separating 
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them out from their third-generation peers. 
Like race, ethnicity generally facilitates rather 
than suppresses female employment, espè- 
cially as predicted for Irish, German, Russian, 
Eastern European and French Canadian ~ 
women. In fact, ethnicity only depresses 
gainful employment for first-generation Latin 
American household heads. Other ethnic 
groups, including the often-discussed Italians, 
are not actually very different from nonethnics. 


ECONOMIC POSITION OF 
THE HOUSEHOLD 


The fourth panel in both Tables 2 and 4 reports 
the regression results for variables of economic 
position. 

In ‘general, when greater proportions of 
household members over age 14 are employed, 
all women (column 1) are more likely to enter 
GE. The effect is strongest for daughters and 
other relatives, but it significantly impacts 
even wives as more income is needed. Female 
household heads are only influenced by it once 
region and individual characteristics are con- 
trolled (Table 4). 

Turning to specific occupations, we see that: 
the self-employment of a household head in 
farming or as a merchant does significantly re- 
duce the probability of GE for all women (col- 
umns 3 to 5, Table 2) who do not themselves 
head a family. If the male head is self- 
employed in agriculture, 16% of all household 
women report an occupation; when he is a 
merchant, 22% do so; and when the head is 
otherwise employed, 26% of sampled women 
are working. Typically, the effect is strongest 
on daughters and relatives: the respective rates 
of gainful employment for daughters under the 
three conditions are 22, 25, and 40 percent and 
for relatives they are 24, 28, and 36 percent. 
Thus, the hypothesis that male self-em- 
ployment suppresses female employment is - 
again supported by these straight percentages. 

Not all women had the opportunity to do 
(unrecorded) work in a family farm or busi- 
ness. In order to examine the effects of house- 
hold heads’ nonagricultural employment we 
must turn to the fourth panel of Table 4, which 
compares seven occupational groupings to the 
excluded one of work in agriculture. As pre- 
dicted, heads’ high-status professional or man- 


agerial employment significantly reduces the 


probability of women’s GE (column 1). In fact, 
only 12 percent of such women work. In con- 
trast, the poverty reflected by heads’ unem- 
ployment significantly increases both wives’ | 
and daughters’ work (columns 3 and 4). In the 
status range between these two groups, heads’ 
operative or laborer work also increases wives’. 
and daughters’ work, and service employment 
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increases all women’s GE. Apparently these 
_ households shared in the low income of the 
unemployed and frequently needed wives’ GE 
to supplement’ sons’ or daughters’. income. 
Employment of other household heads in cleri- ' 
cal, craft or unclassified occupations did not 
affect women very differently from their em- 
ployment in general agricultural work, where 
14 percent of all women sought gainful em- 
ployment. 

We turn now to the relative role of class and 
ethnicity in developing family employment 
strategies. The question is raised by Zunz 
(1982), who argues that after 1900 class.became 
the predominant influence. Of course, the issue 
has little import for the eight percent of all 
women who head their own households and 
whose work~defines their own status. How- 
ever, using the above results for male heads we 


- might define professional or managerial em- ` 


ployment as a measure of upper-middle-class 
membership, clerical, craft or unclassified 
work as indicative of a lower-middle-class po- 
sition, and operative, laborer, service work or 
unemployment as indicative of working-class 
or poor households. Examining panels three 
and four in Table 4, we find the greatest 
number of significant ethnic and occupational 
variables for daughters (column 4), whose 
standardized coefficients are largest for head’s 
unemployment, followed by a mixture of 
ethnicity and other occupational measures. 
Few ethnicity or occupational measures are 
significant for all other women, although stan- 
dardized coefficients indicate occupation is 
‘slightly more important for wives and only 
ethnicity is important for other relatives. 
‘Therefore we conclude that class, as loosely 
measured by household head’s occupation, did 
not completely predominate over ethnicity in 
determining family deploymént of female 
labor; and the relative impact of class and 
ethnicity varied with women’s position in the 
household. 

‘In summary, household economic standing 
does significantly influence the probability of. 
women’s gainful employment, but it is not the 
sole nor always the prime determinant. His- 
torical literature referring to working-class: 
women’s needs to find jobs is correct to the 
extent that it alludes to the wives and 
daughters of operatives, laborers, ‘service 
workers, or the unemployed. Alternatively 
stated, the greater the household need, as mea- 
sured by proportion employed, the more likely 

-any woman will work. 
. On the other hand, well-off households with 
a professional or managerial head suppress 
_ women’s employment. Head's self-employ- 
ment in agriculture or business also depresses 
women’s employment below the level found in 


oo i 


households headed by clerical workers, crafts 
persons, or average agricultural workers. 


REGIONAL AND ECONOMIC 
STRUCTURE 


Much research on turn-of-the-century 
women’s work draws on data from urban areas 
in the northeast. The fifth panel of Table 4 
addresses differences which could occur in 


‘other regions of the country or away from. 
towns. 


AS hypothesized, urban residence increases 
the probability of women’s reported employ- 
ment over that in rural areas (column 1). Con- 
trolling for urbanization does not change the 
impact of boarders’ presence; they are associ- 
ated with increased women’s GE in all parts of 
the country. However, female household 
heads, often widows running farms, are more 


-likely to report work in rural areas than in 


urban ones (column 2). 
Regional economic variation also plays an 
important role. As predicted, residence away 


` from the North Atlantic region, especially in 


the North and South Central or Western states, 
significantly reduces employment for all 
women (column 1). However, this masks vari- 
ation occurring for different groups of Women. 
Wives (column 3) are significantly more likely 
to report work in the South (Atlantic and Cen- 
tral regions) than in the North Atlantic; female 
household heads (column 2) also increase their 


‘probability of work in the South Atlantic; 


daughters (column 4) are significantly more 
likely to enter employment in North Atlantic 
industries than anywhere else; and other rela- 
tives (column 5) have difficulty obtaining em- 
ployment in the North and South Central por- 
tions of the United States. 

These differences clearly indicate that the 
industrial composition of various regions fa- 
vored the employment of: different demo- 
graphic groups of women. The many studies 
which only examine northeastern employment 
patterns must certainly overlook the higher 
rates of wives’ and female heads’ employment 
in southern states and abe latter’s employment 
in rural areas. 


INDIVIDUAL VARIABLES 


The sixth and final panel of Table'4 shows the 
regression results - for individual-level vari- 
ables. - 

Married daughters and other relatives are 
significantly less likely to work than are sin- 
gles. Thus, the historical archetype is largely 
supported. 

Age, while significant for aliw 
1), shows the ee range 


waite 
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Younger female heads and relatives are more 
likely to record employment than older ones. 
On the other hand, older daughters’ GE rate is 
significantly higher than that of their younger 
sisters. Interestingly, age is unimportant for 
wives. 

Even though the majority of women were 
literate in 1900, reading ability significantly 
suppresses gainful employment for wives (col- 
` umn 3) and daughters (column 4). Yet, it is not 
literacy per se which removes women from the 
' Jabor market. The causality is probably in the 
other direction: the need to work pulled 
` women from school before they could perfect 
their reading skills. This interpretation is sup- 
ported by the significant negative correlations 
between reading ability and family heads’ em- 
ployment in operative and laborer jobs 
(—.043), in service work (—.025) and with pro- 
portion employed (—.019). Thus households 
that need income utilize women’s employment, 
and in turn women’s employment lowers edu- 
cational opportunity. Since correlations are not 
necessarily indicative of causation, we ‘can 
minimally assert that households that need 


women’s employment also cannot prioritize. 


women’s education. 

In comparing Tables 2 and 4, we see that 
ethnicity, individual-level variables, and the 
rarely considered geographic controls of our 
full model increase the explained variation in 
_ gainful employmiént by three to six percent for 
daughters, female relatives and heads. How- 
ever, standardized coefficients indicate that 
wives are most influenced by the two house- 
hold variables of race (.257) and the proportion 
employed (.116). Other significant variables 
have betas below an absolute value of .1. 
Daughters are influenced by many more vari- 
ables than wives, but the composition mea- 
‘sures of proportion employed (.349), number of 
single men (—.178), and ‘minority race (.136), as 
well as urban residence (.138) and being mar- 
ried (—.110), have standardized regression co- 
efficients above .1. 

In contrast to wives and daughters, individ- 
ual and regional variables are more likely to 
reduce the previously described effects of 
composition on female household heads’ and 
relatives’ GE. Age (—.183), urban residence 
(—:134) and the three household composition 


variables of race (.158), number of:single men _ 


(~.115), and presence of employees (.107) re- 
tain betas of greater than .1 for female heads. 
Female relatives’ probability of gainful em- 
ployment, though modified by the controls, 
is determined by factors similar to those 
of daughters: proportion employed (.261), 
number of single mer (—.190), and minority 
race (.122), along with being married (—.184), 
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age (—.134). and urban residence (.104), have 
the greatest standardized coefficients (over .1). 
In summary, all three individual-level vari- 
ables are significant in the directions hypoth- 
esized.- However, individual characteristics do 
not dominate household or regional variables 
in their ability to predict women’s gainful em- 
ployment; and all three levels of explanation 
are significant. ; 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper uses data from the national 1900 
Census to analyze the affects of individual, 
household and geographic variables on the 
probability of women’s gainful employment 
(GE) at the turn of the century. Household 
resource factors are the main focus of our 
model. These are further subdivided into fam- 
ily composition measures of the number of 
youngsters, adolescents, adult married: and 
single men and women, senior citizens and 
extended family; nonfamily resources such as 
presence of boarders, servants or employees; 
cultural influences of various ethnic genera- 
tions and groups, as well as racial minority 
status; and economic position measures. Indi- 
vidual factors include age, marital status, and 
reading ability; while urban residence and re- 
gion are the geographic indicators. The impacts 
of these variables on wives’, daughters’, female 
heads’ and other relatives’ GE are separately 
investigated and compared. 

A major purpose of this analysis is to test the 
support given by national data for the gener- 
alizability of results drawn from local studies. 
Many regional findings are corroborated. For 
example: age is significant, with younger fe- 
male relatives and household heads more likely 
to hold GE; married daughters or relatives are 
less likely to work than single ones; New En- 
gland provides the best employment opportu- 
nities for daughters and relatives; and urban. 
areas indeed show more recorded employment 
for wives and daughters than do rural areas. 
Turning to the household level, ‘national data 
substantiates findings that race is a major de- 
terminant of employment for all women; that 
Irish, German, East European, Russian and 
French Canadian daughters have significantly 
higher GE rates than nonethnic daughters; that 
working-class families headed by an operative, 
laborer or unemployed person increase the GE 
of both wives and daughters; that single men in 
a household will depress women’s work; and 
that-older daughters’ will enter GE before their 
mothers do so. 

On the other hand, jaon level conclu- 
sions do run counter to some local findings. For 
example: age has a positive, rather than a 
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negative, impact on daughters; fluency in- 
creases women’s gainful employment; rural 
residence increases female household heads’ 
GE; while. wives record more employment in 
southern regions than in the northern ones 
useful to their daughters. At the household 
level, we do not verify the stereotyped dif- 
ferences between ethnic household heads or 
‘wives and third-generation American women; 
we find, counter-intuitively, that boarders are 
associated with increased women’s employ- 
ment; young children do not depress wives” 
employment and actually increase daughters’ 
and relatives’ paid work; while adolescents 
(age 10 to 14) do not substitute for wives and 


are a last resort, employed only after‘older | 


siblings are also employed or extended family 
sought out. Many of these differences can be 
attributed to the narrower geographic or ethnic 
focus of prior studies. Further, such studies did 
not usually examine the reciprocal effects of 
male and femalé household members on each 
other, or on subgroups of women. 

This is one of the reasons our second goal of 
building a household resource model is impor- 
tant. Our findings’ illustrate that household- 
level variables are among the most significant 
for all- groups of women, and that regional and 
individual controls do not reduce the impact of 
‘household composition on wives or daughters. 


Two different household-level processes affect . 
women’s gainful employment in 1900. First, ` 
alternatives are structured by household com- 


position: female household heads are the 
women most. likely to work;. while in other 
households single .men are the family’s first 
choice, ‘depressing employment of all women; 
their next option is daughters (age 15 or over) 
or other relatives, especially if there are 
younger children. at home; the presence of 
boarders or employed adolescent women is as- 
sociated with using all other household re- 
sources, including wives’ employment. Sec- 
ond, home-based alternatives can reduce the 
reporting of women’s work, particularly with 
farm self-employment in rural areas, but also in 
the urban family small businesses, which were 
less common. Thus, urbanization may have 
decreased the amount of accessible uncounted 
work for women. On the whole, the household 
resources model, controlling for frequently 
used individual and geographic variables, is a 
-useful one with which to illustrate concretely 


the’ integration of work and family life for . 


women at the turn of the century. 

Our findings suggest directions for future re- 
search. First, differences in household re- 
sources used by black, ethnic and. third- 
` generation: white American households can be 
explored using separate equations for each 
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group. The importance of race for all women 
and the significant differences among ethnic 
daughters indicate the‘ CHANCE of this 
analysis. 

Second, the structural and economic factors 
which delimit occupations available in a region 
need to be investigated. We have shown that 
the rates of boarders’ presence vary by degree 
of urbanization, and that different subgroups of 
women increased their gainful employment in 
various regions of the country. We seek to 
understand whether household strategies also 
vary.when there are more. occupations avail- 
able for wives or household heads, and which 
industries favor their employment. 

Finally, we hope to contrast the predictors, of. 


rok: the-century women’s work with those of 


1950 or 1960, when about. 60 percent of the 
population was urban, or with a later period 
when rates of male self-employment were 
lower than that reflected by a 1900 farm popu- 
lation. Part of the difference, of course, will be 
in what is being predicted, since in 1900 gainful 
employment was defined somewhat differently 
than is the post-1940 concept of labor force 
participation. However, if some of this defi- 
‘mitional gap can be surmounted, such a con- 
trast could uncover any changed dynamic in 
the allocation of women’s labor over time. 


te 
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WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT AND THE 
TIMING OF ENTRY INTO PARENTHOOD * 


MARGARET MOONEY MARINI 
Vanderbilt University 


; Previous research on the relationship between women’s educational attainment and 
the timing of entry into parenthood has produced conflicting results. Although 
studies have consistently found that educational attainment has a delaying effect on 
entry into parenthood, there has been disagreement about: the existence of a 
reciprocal effect of the timing of entry into parenthood on educational attainment. 
This paper attempts to resolve that disagreement by analyzing the relationship 
between women’s educational attainment and the timing of entry into parenthood in 
a way that builds upon and goes beyond earlier studies. Considerable attention is 
focused on methodological issues bearing on the modeling Gnd estimation of these 
_effects. The analysis, based on data from a fifteen-year follow-up study of high 
school students originally surveyed in 1957-58 and resurveyed in 1973-74, indicates 


that the timing of entry into parenthood does have an effect on the educational 


, attainment of women. , $ 


Educational attainment, bears an important 
relationship to women’s occupational behav- 
ior. The more education a woman attains, the 
higher her occupational prestige and earnings 
(Mincer and Polachek, 1974; Marini, 1980b; 
Rosenfeld, 1980) and the more time she spends 
in the labor market, (Smith-Lovin and Ticka- 
myer, 1978; Cramer, 1980). Because of the 
relationship between educational attainment 
and women’s occupational behavior, fac- 
tors that affect educational attainment affect 
the socioeconomic position of women and, 
therefore, the status of women relative to men. 
As long as women attain less education than 
men (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1980; Heyns 


and Bird, 1982), they will be disadvantaged in’ 


the labor market and occupy a lower social 
standing. Understanding the determinants of 
women’s edugatiorial attainment and the ways 
in which these differ from the determinants of 
men’s educational attainment therefore has 
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implications for our understanding of factors 
that perpetuate inequality between the sexes.! 

There has been a considerable amount of 
research on sex differences in the determinants 
of educational attainment (Alexander and 
Eckland, 1974; Marini, 1978a, 1978b; Alexan- 
der and Reilly, 1981). One finding of this re- 
search is that the traditional division of labor 
between the sexes, whereby men are attached 
to the labor market and women engage in un- 
paid labor in the home, not only produces sex 
differences in educational aspirations and ex- 
pectations, as measured during the primary 
and secondary school years, but sex dif- 
ferences in the extent to which educational as- 
pirations and expectations are realized. That 
is, the existing pattern of sex-role differentia- 
tion affects not only the amount of education 
desired and expected by the two sexes as they 
approach adulthood, but also the amount of edu- 
cation which those of each sex who have the 
same educational expectations subsequently 
attain. One factor accounting for the sex dif- 
ference in the extent to which educational aspi- 
rations and expectations are realized is the 


' differential effect of entry into adult family 


roles on the educational attainment of the two 


' This is not to say that the sex difference in edu- 
cational attainment accounts for all, or even most, of 
the sex differences that exist in occupational re- 
wards. The sex difference in educational attainment 
contributes .to those differences, but other factors 
such as sex segregation in the labor market (Steven- 
son, 1975; Taylor, 1979; Rytina, 1981) and sex dif- 
ferences in labor market participation (Mincer and 
Polachek, 1974; Taylor, 1979; Mallan, 1982) play a 
more important role. 5 
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sexes. As a result of sex differentiation in adult 
family roles, entry into these roles during the 
period when educational attainment is usually 
acquired is likely to affect women and men 


' differently. Continuation of education contrib- 


utes directly to fulfillment of the traditional 
male roles of husband and father by improving 
a man’s ability to provide for the family finan- 
cially. Continuation of education bears a less 
obvious relationship to fulfillment of the 
traditional female roles of -wife and mother, 
which involve work within.the home.? Thus, 
entry into adult family roles is more likely to 
cause women to’ revise their educational, ex- 
pectations downward and attain a lower level 
of education than previously planned. 

This hypothesis is born: out by studies ex- 
amining the relationship between the timing of 
entry into marriage and educational attain- 
ment. These studies indicate’ that although 


educational attainment has an important de-, 


laying effect on the timing of entry into mar- 
riage for both sexes, \the timing of entry into 
marriage affects the educational attainment of 
women but not that of men (Call and Otto, 
1977, 1979; Marini, 1978b; Kerckhoff and Par- 
row, 1979a, 1979b; Alexander and Reilly, 
1981). That is, women who marry at relatively 
young ages tend to interrupt their schooling, 


but there is no comparable effect of significant , 


magnitude for men. 

“To date, research on the relationship be- 
tween the timing of entry into parenthood and 
educational attainment has produced incon- 
sistent findings. Analyzing data from the 1970 


? Economists have suggested that education im- 
proves a woman's productivity within the household, 
exerting a positive effect on variables such as child 
“quality,” contraceptive efficiency, the husband’s 
earnings, and the husband’s health. However, it re- 
mains to be demonstrated that relationships ob- 


served between a woman's education and these vari- ` 


ables are indicative of causal effects of education, 
since important determinants of education, such as 
socioeconomic background, intelligence, and 
achievement orientation, have generally not been 


` held constant in the analyses. The effect of the hus- 


band’s education is usually held constant, but even 
with this control the observed effect of the wife's 


education may be affected by the ‘collinearity be- ` 


tween spouses’ education resulting from assorta- 
tive mating (Gordon, 1968). It also remains to be 
demonstrated that the effect of a woman's education 


on household production is linear. Although there 


may be differences in household production between 
high school graduates and those who attend college, 
increments in education beyond college may not af- 
fect household production. Finally, it should be 
noted that since the effect of education on produc- 
tivity within the household is not commonly recog- 
nized, it is unlikely to provide a motivation for con- 
tinued schooling. 
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National Fertility Study (and the 1973 National 
Survey of. Family Growth), Rindfuss et al. 
(1980) found that educational attainment had a 
sizeable delaying effect on age at first birth but 
that age at first birth had no significant effect 
on educational attainment. In contrast, Hof- 
ferth and Moore (1979) found a reciprocal 
causal relationship between educational: at- 
tainment and age at first birth in an analysis 
based on.data from the National. Longitudinal 
Surveys of the Labor Market Experience of 
Young Women collected between 1968 and 
1975. The findings of the latter study indicated 
that age at first birth had a causal effect on, 
educational attainment which was stronger 
than the causal effect of educational-attainment - 
on age-at first birth.? 

A number of factors may account for the 
discrepant findings between the Rindfuss etal. 
(1980) and Hofferth and Moore (1979) studies. 
First, the two studies were based on samples of 
different cohorts, which experienced the tran- 
sition to parenthood in different historical pe- 
riods. The study by Rindfuss et al. was based 
on a sample of ever-married women age 35-44 
in 1970 who had at least one child. These 
women were from the 1926-1935 birth cohorts. 
The study by Hofferth and Moore was based 
on a sample of women age 20-24 in 1968 who 
turned 27 and had at least one child during the 
years of the survey. These women were from 


the 1944—1948 birth cohorts. Since the women 


studied by Rindfuss et al. were from earlier 
birth cohorts, it is possible that the effect of age 
at first birth on educational attainment ob- 


` served by Hofferth and Moore (and not by 


Rindfuss et al.) is one which emerged over 
time. Such a hypothesis would be consistent 
with the fact that the timing of first births was 
generally similar for the 1926-1935 birth 
cohorts and the 1944-1948 birth cohorts 
(Bloom, 1982; Morgan and Rindfuss, 1982; 
National Center for Health Statistics, 1982), 
whereas the educational attainment of women 
rose somewhat over this period (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1969; U.S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, 1980; Heyns and Bird, 1982). The relative 
stability of the timing of first births coupled 
with a rise in women’s education would ‘in- 
crease the probability that entry into par- 
enthood might interfere with educational at- 
tainment in ‘the more recent cohorts. The 


. 3 The finding of a causal effect of age at first birth 
on educational attainment is confirmed by several 
studies examining the effect of entry into parenthood 
during the teenage years (Card and Wise, 1978; 
Waite and Moore, 1978; Haggstrom et al., 1981), but 
these studies did not take the reciprocal effect of 
educational attainment’on age at first birth into con- 
sideration. 
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emergence of an effect of age at first birth on 
educational attainment over time would also be 
consistent with the decline in the age at initia- 


tion of sexual activity and the increase in pre- , 


marital sexual activity that has occurred (Udry 
et al., 1975; Clayton and‘ Bokemeier, 1980; 
O’ Connell, 1980; Zelnik and:Kantner, 1980). 
These changes would increase the probability 
of an unplanned birth and thereby increase the 
probability that entry into parenthood would 
interfere with educational attainment. 
Methodological factors may also account’ for 
the discrepant findings. The Hofferth and 
Moore study was based on a sample truncated 
op age:and, therefore, on educational attain- 
_ ment and age at first birth. (The “total sample” 
results reported by Hofferth and Moore were 
based on women whose first birth occurred 
prior to age 27.) This truncation can be ex- 
pected to ‘produce a selectivity bias that at- 
_tenuates the effect of educational attainment 
on age at first birth and increases the effect of 
age at first birth on educational attainment rel- 
ative to the effect of educational attainment on 
age at first birth. These differences were ob- 
served between the findings of the Hofferth 
and Moore and Rindfuss et al. studies. 
Another factor that may account for the dis- 
crepant findings between the two studies is the 
identifying assumptions of the estimated 
simultaneous-equations models. In the Hof- 
ferth and Moore study,’ coming from an intact 
family and age at first marriage were used as 
instruments for age at first birth. It can be 
argued that both of these variables affect edu- 
cational attainment directly and are therefore 
not appropriate instruments. The assumption 
‘that age at first marriage affects age at first 
birth-is also problematic because age at first 
birth may affect age at first marriage. In addi- 
tion, because age at first marriage and.age at 
first birth are highly correlated and, to a large 
extent, outcomes of the same causal process, 
the observed effect of age at first birth may be 
due to an effect of age at first marriage. 
Number of siblings is used as an instrument for 
educational attainment, but there is reason to 
expect that it is not an appropriate instrument 
because it may affect an individual's orienta- 
tion toward parenthood (Duncan et al., 1965; 
Hendershot, 1969;, Marini, 1980a) and there- 
fore have a direct effect on age at first birth. 
In the Rindfuss et-al. study, the identifying 
assumptions are defensible, but a different 
problem arises. The exogenous variables in the 
model explain relatively little of the variance in 
age at first birth (R? = .159). ‘A probable con- 
sequence is that the predicted value of age at 
first birth, which is used as a regressor in es- 
timating the final educational attainment equa- 
_ tion, has so little variance that it cannot act as 
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an adequate predictor. The effect ofage at first 
birth on educational attainment is therefore 
underestimated. This problem could explain 
why these investigators did not find a signifi- 
cant -effect of age at first birth on women’s 
educational attainment. 

The purpose of this paper is to investigate 
further the relationship between women’s edu- 


_ cational attainment and the timing of entry into 


parenthood, correcting for some of the prob- 
lems in earlier studies: The focus is on three 
primary questions. First, does educational at- 
tainment affect the timing of entry into par- 
enthood for women? That is, do women who 
attain relatively high levels of education—and 
who therefore spend a relatively long period of 
time in school—postpone their first birth to 
older ages than women who attain low levels of 
education? Second, does the ‘timing of entry 
into parenthood have a causal effect ‘on 
women’s educational attainment? That is, does 
having a child at a relatively young age cause 
women to truncate their schooling? It.is hy- 
pothesized -that early childbearing may affect 
educational attainment either because an un- 
planned birth-at a relatively young age forces 
premature termination of schooling or because 
a planned birth at a, relatively young age 
forecloses the option of returning to school 
after leaving. Third, if causality runs in both 
directions, what is ‘the relative magnitude of 
the effects of educational attainment on age at 
first birth and age at first birth on educational 
attainment? 

-In addition to analyzing ‘the effect of the 
timing of entry into parenthood on women's 
educational attainment, an attempt is made to 
determine whether the timing of entry into par- 
enthood has an effect that is independent of the 
effect of the timing of entry into marriage. 
Since the timing of entry into parenthood is 
highly related to the timing of entry into mar- 
riage, it is possible that ari effect observed for 
the timing of one of these familial role tran- 
sitions may be attributable to the timing of the 
other. To address this issue, estimates derived 
from a model of the relationship between age at 
first birth and educational attainment, are con- 
trasted with those derived from a model of the 
relationship between age at first marriage and 
educational attainment, and an analysis which 
simultaneously considers the effects of both of 
these familial role transitions on women’s edu- 
cational attainment is carried out. ° 

The research is based on a sample of women 
drawn primarily from the 1940-1944 birth’ 
cohorts. These are more recent birth cohorts 
than those studied by Rindfuss et al. (1980) but 
somewhat earlier birth cohorts than those 
studied by Hofferth and Moore (1979). 
Adalyzing this eau makes it possible to 
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draw inferences about the extent to which dis- 
crepancies between the findings of the earlier 
studies are likely to be attributable to change 
over time. 


MODELING THE RELATIONSHIP 
One-Way Causation 


Some research on the relationship between 
women’s educational attainment and the timing 
of entry into parenthood has been based on the 
assumption that the relationship between these 
variables is generated by a unidirectional effect 
of one variable on the other. Researchers have 
assumed that one of these variables is en- 
dogenous and the other exogenous, and have 
examined either the effect of educational at- 
tainment on age at first birth or the effect of age 
at first birth on educational attainment. In 
studies in which the timing of entry into par- 
enthood has been considered the endogenous 
variable (Wilkie, 1981; Bloom and Trussell, 
1983), the delaying effect of educational at- 
tainment on age at first birth has been esti- 
mated using the model 


A = f(E;X), (1) 


where A is age at first birth, E is educational 
attainment, and X is a vector of other exogen-- 
ous variables. A woman's educational attain- 
ment is assumed to delay her first birth because 
the amount of education she attains influences 
when she is free from the requirements of 
schooling, as well as the probability that she 
will subsequently pursue a career outside the 
home. Both of these factors are likely to affect 
when she perceives herself to be ready to have 


` her first child. 


In studies focusing on educational attain- 
ment as the endogenous variable (Card and 
Wise, 1978; Waite and Moore, 1978; 
Haggstrom et al., 1981), the effect of age at first 
birth, measured by entry into parenthood dur- 


‘ing the teenage years, on educational attain- 


ment has been estimated. The model in these 
studies is 


- ` E= f(A,X). (2) 


Entry into parenthood at a relatively young age 
is hypothesized to interfere with a woman's 
educational attainment, causing her to truncate 
her schooling earlier than she would otherwise. 

_The fact that research has been based on 
both of these models suggests that neither is 
likely to represent the ‘nature of the relation- 
ship accurately. If educational attainment af- 
fects age at first birth and age- at first birth 
affects educational attainment, any model that 
does’ not allow for both of these effects -will 
overestimate the effect considered. A model 
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postulating one-way causation must therefore 
be rejected as inappropriate. ` 


Temporal Sequencing 


An attempt to deal with the possible reciprocal 
relationship between educational attainment 
and the timing of entry into adult family roles 
has been made by assuming that the temporal 
sequencing of schooling and entry into an adult 
family role provides a basis for making infer- 
ences about causality. This approach has been 


used primarily in research on the relationship 
between educational attainment and the timing 
- of entry into marrige (Davis and .Bumpass, 

1976; Alexander and Reilly, 1981); however, it’ 


has a comparable application in research on the 
relationship between. educational attainment 
and the timing of entry into parenthood. In this 
approach, education accumulated prior to 
adult role entry is assumed to affect the timing 
of adult role entry, and the timing of adult role 
entry is assumed to affect education attained 
after adult role entry. The model includes one 
or both of the following equations: 


A = f(E,,X) 
E,=f(A,E,,X), 


(3a) 
(3b) 


where A is age at adult role entry, E, is educa-- 


tional attainment at adult role entry, E, is edu- 
cation attained after adult role entry, and X is a 
vector of other exogenous variables. Alexan- 
der and Reilly (1981) have suggested that to 


_ estimate the effect of the timing of adult role 


entry using equation 3b, it is necessary to ad- 
just for the age pattern of school enrollment. 
This adjustment is recommended because the 
age at adult role entry affects the sequencing of 
exit from school and adult role entry, as well as 
the relative sizes of E, and E,, in a way that is 
not indicative of a causal effect of the timing of 
adult role entry on educational attainment. For 
example, those who enter an adult role at a 
relatively early age can be expected-to attain 
more education after adult role entry- because 
they have attained less education prior to adult 
role entry. To contròl for this effect of the 


‘timing of adult role entry on the relative sizes 


of E, and E,, it has been suggested that E, and 
E, be measured as deviations from the average 
years of enrollment obtained before (in the 
case of E) or after (in the case of E,) that age 


. by same-Sex respondents who had ‘not made 


the role change by that age. 

There are a number of problems with this 
approach: First, the temporal sequencing of 
education and entry into an adult role is not an 
appropriate basis on which to make causal in- 
ferences. Among women who leave full-time 
education prior to entry into an adult family 
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role, there are some who will leave school and 
then decide to enter the adult role and others 
who will decide to enter the adult role and then 
leave school in anticipation of the impending 
Tole change. For example, among women who 
terminate their schooling with the completion 
of college, and then marry and have a child, are 
women who will finish college, find a desirable 
mate, and then marry, and women who will 
find a desirable mate while in college, abandon 
plans for graduate school in anticipation of an 
impending marriage, and then marry. - Both 
groups of women experience exit from school 
and entry into adult family roles in the same 
temporal sequence, but the causal mechanisms 
at work are different. For the former group, 
educational attainment is causally prior to the 
timing of entry into adult family roles; for the 
latter group, the timing of entry into adult fam- 
ily roles is causally prior to educational attain- 
ment. That is, for the latter group the intention 
to enter adult family roles causes women to 
truncate their schooling earlier than they would 
otherwise, lowering their educational attain- 
- ment. Since the anticipation of adult role entry 
may affect educational attainment prior to 
adult role entry, whether education ‘occurs 
. before or after adult role entry does not pro- 
vide a basis for distinguishing between the ef- 
. fect of educational attainment on the timing of 
- adult role entry and the effect of the timing of 
adult role entry on educational attainment. 
. Second, estimating the effect of educational 
attainment prior to adult role entry.on the age 
at adult role entry, as in equation (3a), does not 


provide an accurate estimate of the effect of. 


educational attainment on the timing of adult 
role entry. As indicated above, the timing of 
adult role entry affects the relative sizes of E, 
and E,. Because progression through school is 
age-graded and extends into the period of the 
life course when adult role entry occurs, the 
earlier the age at entry into an.adult role, the 
less education a woman will have completed 
prior to adult-role entry and the more she will 
therefore have to complete after adult role 
entry. Thus, E, and E, are both functions of A, 
and estimation. of equation (3a) does not pro- 
duce an accurate estimate of the effect of edu- 
cational attainment on the timing of adult role 
entry for the same reason that estimation of 
equation (1) does not.-In fact, the estimate 


derived from equation (3a) will be more biased - 


than the estimate derived from equation (1), 
since A affects the relative sizes of E, and E, in 
a way that it does not affect E, causing. the 
relationship between A and E, to be stronger 
than the relationship between A and E. 

As mentioned above, it has been suggested 
that causal inferences can be made on the basis 
_ of temporal sequencing if an adjustment is 


made for the age pattern of school enrollment. 

The adjustment proposed-is one measuring E, . 
as the deviation from the average years of © 

school enrollment obtained before that age by 
same-sex respondents who have not made the 
role change as of that age. However, this stan- 
dardization attaches causal, priority to A, re- 
sidualizing E, on the basis of A. It is therefore 
impossible to estimate the effect of educational 
attainment on the timing of adult role entry via 
equation (3a). Regardless of whether an ad- 
justment is made for the age pattern of school 
enrollment, distinguishing education attained 
before adult role entry from that attained after 
adult role entry does not permit estimation of 
the effect of educational attainment on the 
timing of adult role entry. 

Third, adjusting for the age pattern of school 
enrollment poses problems for the estimation 
of equation (3b). The purpose of the adjust- 
ment isto control for the effect of A on the 
relative sizes of E, and E}, which, it is argued, 
masks the causal effect of A on E,. Prior to 


`. adjustment, A has a positive effect on E, anda 


negative effect on E,, since those who enter an 


-adult role relatively early attain less education 


before adult role entry and more: education 
after. If E,* is used to represent the value of E, 
after the adjustment, A has a positive effect on 
E,*. The reason for the reversal is not that the 
adjustment unmasks the true causal effect of A 
on E,, but simply that the adjustment reverses 
the direction of the effects of A on E, and E. 
The younger the age at adult role entry, the less 
the difference in the amount of education at- 
tained prior to that age between those who 
enter an adult role and those who do not. There 
is relatively little difference, for example, ‘in 
the amount of education attained by age 17 
between those who marry at age 17 and those 
who do not marry by that age. But as age 
increases and greater variation in school en- 
roliment arises, greater differences in- the 
amount of education attained by a given age 
arise between those who marry at that age and 
those who have not yet married. If the amount 
of education attained by those who Have not 
yet married at a given age is subtracted from 
the amount of education attained by those who 
marry, these differences are negative, since a 


higher level of education is attained by, those 


who have not yet married. Thus, as A in- 
creases, E,*, the adjusted value of. E,, de- 
creases. 

In contrast, the younger the age at adult role 
entry, the greater the difference in the amount 
of education attained after that age between 
those who do and those who do not enter an 
adult role by that age. For example, the dif- 
ference in the amount of education attained 
after age 17 by those who marry at that age and 
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those’ who have not yet married will be greater 
than the difference in the amount of education 
attained after age 21 by those who marry at that 
age and those who have not yet married. As in 
the case of E,, these differences are negative. 
Thus, as A increases, the value of E,* in- 
creases. However, the increase in E,* with 
rising age results largely because the amount of 
education attained after that age by those who 
have not yet made the role change necessarily 
decreases. The positive effect of A on E,* is no 
more indicative of a causal effect of age at adult 
role entry on educational attainment than is the 
negative effect of A on Eg. . 


Simultaneous Choice 


Another model that has been applied, particu- 
larly in economics, to the study of relationships 
among variables that cannot be assumed to bė 


recursive is one in which the relationships are ` 


assumed to arise from a set of exogenous influ- 
ences. That is, variables are assumed to be 
jointly determined by exogenous variables and 


to exert no direct. effects on one another. This ` 


model of joint determination is consistent with 
the theoretical view that behavior arises from a 
decision-making process in which individuals 
evaluate expected consequences of future ac- 
tions and choose to behave in ways that 
maximize their utility. Related outcomes are 
viewed as chosen simultaneously, the choice 
being affected by a set of variables reflecting 
inputs to the decision-making process. Apply- 
ing this model to the relationship between 
women’s educational attainment and the timing 
of entry into parenthood involves assuming 
that these outcomes are determined by a set of 
prior influences and do not affect each other 
directly. Thus, the model is 


A = X) f (4a) 
E = f(X). (4b) 


The relationship between A and E is-assumed 
to be accounted for by the variables in X. 
There are several problems with this model. 
One is that, because decisions about educa- 
tional attainment and entry into parenthood 
form a process that occurs incrementally over 
time, the assumption that these variables do 
not influence each other directly is somewhat 
untenable. Decisions made about educational 


attainment:-and the timing of entry into par-` 


enthood'at one point in time are subject to 
revision over time as external factors constrain 
behavior and new information is acquired. For 
example, at age 16 a woman may plan to finish 
high school and attend a junior college before 
marrying and having a child. The occurrence of 
an unplanned pregnancy and a subsequent 


birth at age 17 may cause her to drop out of , 
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high school and abandon her plan to attend the. 
junior college. The age at which the woman 
enters into parenthood therefore has a direct 
effect on her educational attainment. 

‘A second problem with this model is that it 
does not consider the nature of the relationship 
between the endogenous variables. If that re- 
lationship can be accounted for by a set of 
exogenous variables, it must arise from an 
awareness that one endogenous variable has 
implications for the other-—-an.awareness based 
on observation of existing institutional ar- 
rangements and behavior patterns. Without 
modeling and estimating that relationship, it. 
remains unknown which variable has causal 
priority. When the model is applied to. women’s 
educational attainment and the timing of entry 
into parenthood, it therefore does not consider, 
whether a woman’s decisión regarding educa-, 
tion tends to affect her decision regarding the 


- timing of entry into parenthood or whether her’ 


decision regarding the timing of entry into par- 
enthood tends to affect her decision regarding.. 
education. These decisions and the ensuing _ 
outcomes are hypothesized to be affected only 
‘by a set of exogenous variables, and the causal 
mechanism generating the relationship be- 
tween the’ endogenous variables, both in the ~ 
mind of the individual and at the behavioral: 
level, is unexplained. 


Reciprocal Causation 


An alternative to the model of simultaneous’ 
choice which is employed here is a model pos- 
tulating direct- reciprocal causation between 
the endogenous variables. According to this 
model, the endogenous variables are assumed 
not only to be a function of a set of exogenous 
variables but to influence each other directly. 
When the model is applied to the relationship 
between women's educational attainment and 
the timing of entry into parenthood, it is hy- 
pothesized that educational attainment directly 
affects the timing of entry into parenthood and 
that the timing of entry into parenthood di- 
rectly affects educational attainment—. 
specifically, 

A = f{(E,X) (Sa) 

E = f(A,X). . (5b) 
‘Underlying this model is the assumption that a 


series of unobserved decisions and actions 
produces the observed effects. Recently, non- 


- recursive models postulating reciprocal effects’ 


of discrete events have been criticized as 


“static because they do not explicitly con-, 


sider the process whereby the relationship 
between observed outcomes is generated over 
‘time (Cramer, 1980; Alexander and Reilly, 
1981). Although this criticism is valid, within 


ted capa 
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the current context of available data and esti-’ 


‚mation procedures it has been, overdrawn. 

In particular, it has been argued that 
simultaneous-equations models-are less appro- 
priate for analyzing relationships between en- 
dogenous variables such as educational at- 
tainment and the ‘age at the occurrence of an 
event like entry into marriage or parenthood 
because these events “ ‘happen’ only once 
over the life course, and once they have oc- 
curred, they are invariant thereafter” (Alexan- 
der and Reilly, 1981:146). This argument is 


made on the grounds that simultaneous- _ 


‘equations procedures make comparisons 
across cases at the current state of equilibrium 


in order to draw conclusions about the way in - 
which variables adjust to changes in one an-- 


other's values within cases prior to reaching an 
equilibrium point. It has been suggested that 
variables such as educational attainment and 
the age at which an event occurs do not adjust 
to one another successively within cases (Al- 
‘exander and Reilly, 1981). 

This argument overlooks the essential simi- 
larity between the temporal process by which 
these- variables and other measures of behavior 
and. attitudes are determined. Variables such as 
educational attainment and the timing of entry 
into parenthood are products,of a series of 
decisions and actions made over a period of 
time. Education is attained incrementally, and 


the final level acquired results from the im-. 


plementation of decisions regarding school 
continuation made over time.. Similarly, the 
timing of the transition to parenthood is an 


outcome of decisions about the desirability of ` ' 


becoming a parent at each age after it becomes 
possible, as well as the implementation of 
those decisions. During the period of transition 


to adulthood, measures of these behaviors are . 


not obviously more unique and invariant than 
other measures reflecting cumulative experi- 
ence over time, Just as measures ‘of the dura- 


tion employed and the number of children born — 


over a period of time represent observed out- 
comes of decisions and behavior over time, 
educational attainment and the timing of entry 
into parenthood are observed outcomes of de- 
cisions and actions made over time. Use of 
‘simultaneous-equations procedures to estimate 
reciprocal influence is therefore no less appro- 
priate. when the endogenous variables are mea- 
sures-of educational attainment and the. timing 
of entry into parenthood than when they are 
„other measures of behavior eons cumula- 
‘tive experience over time. 

If simultaneous-equations models are to be 
used to estimate reciprocal influence between 
behavior outcomes, it must be assumed that 
_the relationship between the observed vari- 
` ables reflects a process of decision making and 
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action in which there is reciprocal influence. In 


sociology, models based on the assumption of 
reciprocal influence have been more readily 
accepted when the endogenous variables are 
measures of attitudes, such as the educational 
and occupational expectations of respondents 
and friends (Duncan et al., 1968; Hout and 
Morgan, 1975). The inferences required about 
the way attitudinal variables adjust to changes 
in each other's values over time, however, are 
not qualitatively different from the inferences 
required about the way changes in behavior 
affect each other. Although attitudes measured 
at a given point in time are assumed to be a 
product of reciprocal influence, . there are 
clearly some cases in which influence occurs in 
only one direction. It is also unlikely that influ- 
ence exerted in either direction is a constant 
function of time, since influence is more likely 
to occur at initiation of a relationship or when 
an. attitude object is particularly salient or a 
new experience causes a change in attitude. 
Similarly, when behaviors are assumed to be a 
product of reciprocal influence, there are cases 
in which influence occurs in only one direction, 
and influence is usually not exerted at a con- 


- stant rate over time. Thus, although the’ im- 


agery ‘of variables mutually adjusting to 
changes in each other’s values has been more 
readily- accepted when the endogenous vari- 
ables are measures of attitudes, this greater 
acceptance rests on a simplistic view of the 
nature of attitude formation. 

Another factor working against the accep- 
tance of simultaneous-equations models pos- 
tulating reciprocal influence between behavior 


`- outcomes has been an overly narrow view of 


the process by which one behavior influences 
another. It has generally been assumed that 
influence follows upon the actual occurrence of 
an event. This view ignores the fact that most 


‘behavior involves the implementation of deci- 


sions to act which are based on consideration 
of the fact that one type'of behavior has ‘impli- 
cations for another. Thus, the fact that 
schooling and childrearing compete for a 
woman's time is likely to cause a woman who 
plans to go to college to plan to postpone entry 
into parenthood until her schooling is com-, 
pleted. -If these plans are implemented, the 
completion of schooling will precede entry into 
parenthood, and analysis of these behaviors 
will lead to the correct conclusion that educa- 


‘tional attainment affected’ the timing of entry 


into parehthood. It is important to note, how- 
ever, that the influence of educational attain- 
ment on the timing of entry into parenthood 
was initiated in the mind of the individual well 
before the experiences actually occurred. 
When the fact that behavior arises from, influ- 
ences at both the attitudinal and behavioral 
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levels is taken into consideration, it is more 
reasonable to model relationships between ob- 
served behaviors as arising from a process of 
mutual adjustment to change over time: 

In estimating a model postulating reciprocal 
causation, as in estimating any other model, 
: the results obtained depend upon the data 
used. When behavior processes unfolding over 
the life course are studied, the results are af 
fected by the duration of the period of 
observation—or, more precisely, the extent to 
which the processes being studied are com- 
pleted at the time of observation. Strictly- 
' speaking, many behavior processes are ‘not 
‘completed until death, and attempts to esti- 
, mate them earlier in the life course involve 
truncation of the process, which affects the 
results obtained. Because the process of edu- 
cational attainment and the process of entry 
into parenthood tend to be completed rela- 
tively early in the life course, the relationship 
between these two behaviors has usually been 
estimated using data obtained in early adult- 
hood. With data obtained at this time, it is 
possible to estimate the reciprocal relationship 
between educational attainment and the timing 
of entry into parenthood during the period of 
transition to adulthood: However, subsequent 
increments in education during adulthood can- 
not be captured unless data covering a longer 
period of the life course are analyzed. Such 
data are not yet available. It is likely that long 
interruptions in schooling will be found 
primarily in those cohorts of women who left 
school before the emérgence of the women’s 
‚movement in the late 1960s and early 1970s and 
who were affected by a subsequent raised con- 
sciousness about the stdtus of women. Inter- 
ruptions in schooling to bear children are un- 
likely to be adopted as a preferred strategy for 
combining family and nonfamily roles in future 
cohorts, since there is already evidence to in- 
‘dicate that women’s and men’s school attend- 
ance patterns during the period of transition to. 
adulthood are converging and the age at first 
birth is rising (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1980; Bloom, 1982; National Center tor Health 
Statistics, 1982). i 

An increasing interest in explicitly ipaam 
models- has arisen recently in response to the 
criticism that models examining behavior out- 
comes at a single point in time are static and do 
not consider the process of behavior change 
over time (Coleman, 1968; Hannan and Tuma, 
1979). Although such models generally hold the 
promise of a better understanding of behavior 
processes, the accurate representation of most 
behavior processes is at present beyond the 
limitations of available statistical procedures 
and data. Researchers have used survival 
models, for example, to examine the processes 
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‘of entry into marriage and parenthood (T nissel 


and Bloom, 1983; Michael and Tuma, 1983), 
but such models do not permit consideration of, 
reciprocal causation between educational at- 
tainment and the timing of these life-course 

events. It therefore is necessary either to as- ` 
sume a unidirectional causal effect of educa- 
tional attainment on the timing of adult role 
entry (Trussell and Bloom, 1983) or to ignore 
consideration of the effect of educational at- 
tainment (Michael and Tuma, 1983). If the re- 
ciprocal effects of educational attainment and 
the timing of entry into adult family roles were 
to be estimated using a dynamic model, mea- 
sures of: change in expectations as well as 
change in behavior over time would be re- 
quired. Data of this type'do not currently exist 
and are quite expensive to collect, since 
changes in attitudes, unlike changes in behav- 
ior, cannot be measured retrospectively. In the 
absence of such data, it is more preferable to es- 
timate a “static” model in which the observed 
relationship between educational attainment and. 
the timing of entry into parenthood are 
assumed to arise from influence at 
both the attitudinal and behavioral levels than 
fo estimate an explicitly “dynamic” model of 
the behavior process which does not permit 
estimation of reciprocal effects. Support for 
this approach is found in the recent work of 
Michael and Tuma (1983), which indicates that 
results obtained by estimating the effects of 
variables on the timing of entry into marriage 
and parenthood using a (static) linear structural 


` equation model closely paralleled those ob- 


tained using a (dynamic) discrete-space, 
continuous-time Markov model. 


THE DATA 


` This analysis is based on data from a study, of 


students in ten Illinois high schools in 1957—58 
and'a fifteen-year follow-up survey of the same 
individuals in 1973-74. The original adolescent 
study was.carried out by Coleman and reported 
in his book, The Adolescent Society (1961). 
The purpose of Coleman’s analysis was to in- 
vestigate the nature and consequences of high 


school status systems. The sample of schools 


upon which the research was based was 
selected to provide variation in size, in type of 
community location, and in adolescent status 
system. With the exception of a small number — 


4 Expanding the state space in a tate model in 
order to represent endogenous -variables jointly re- 
quires that inferences about reciprocal effects “be 
made on the basis of the temporal sequencing of 
events. As argued earlier, temporal sequencing does 
not constitute an appropriate basis on which to make 
causal inferences. 
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„of absentees, the sample comprised all stu- 
dents in the ten high schools.5 Usable data 
were obtained from a total of 8,617 students 
(4,352 females and 4,265 males) via a question- 
naire administered i in the fall of 1957 and from 
64 percent of these students’ parents via-a 
mailed questionnaire. Data were also collected 
from the students’ school records. The 
follow-up survey was designed and carried out 
fifteen years after the original data collection 
period by’ Temme and Marini (Marini, 1977). 
Data were obtained from 6,498 of the former 
students, or 75 percent of the original adoles: 


cent sample. The data were obtained initially í 


by mailed questionnaire and then by telephone 
interview from those who did not return a 
questionnaire. The analysis in this paper is 


based on the 3,433 women who responded to - 


the follow-up survey. 
Althou 
ive one rather than one chosen to be représen- 
tative of a geographically defined population, 
analyses based on this sample (Marini, 1974, 
1978b) show striking similarity to those based 
on other samples of this cohort, including the 
sample of Wisconsin high school seniors ana- 
lyzed by Sewell and his associates (Sewell and 
Shah; 1967, 1968a, 1968b; Sewell and Hauser, 
1975) and the EEO sample of sophomores ‘in 
selected U.S. high schools analyzed by Alex- 
ander and Eckland and their associates (Alex- 
ander and. Eckland, 1974; Alexander -et al., 
1975). A comparison of data obtained in the 
follow-up survey with data reported. for this 
cohort by the U.S. Census Bureau also shows 
that the distribution of the sample on major 
demographic variables, such as educational 
attainment, employment status, marital status, 
fertility, age at first marriage, and age at the 
birth of each child, is fairly similar to the distri- 
bution of the U.S. population as a whole (Ma- 
rini, 1977). The sample .is somewhat more 
highly educated than the U.S. population, 
however—a difference which stems in ‘part 
from the fact that those comprising the sample 
had already completed various stages of high 
school at the time of the original survey. The 
precise racial composition of the sample is un- 


5 The sails considered here is the sample which 
formed the basis for the follow-up study. Most of 
Coleman’s analysis was based on students in ten 
public high schools, nine of which were coed and one 
of which was all male. Some comparative data also 
were presented for students in two private coed high 
schools (Coleman, 1961:77—-80). The follow-up study 
is based on students in the nine public coed high. 
- schools analyzed extensively by Coleman and in onë 
of the two private schools (University High) for 
which some data were presented. 


© The data for the one private school were col-_ 


lected in the fall of 1958. 2 


gh the original sample was a purpos- 


~ 1499 - 


` known, but the aine can be assumed to. 
_ contain few nonwhites. 


Respondents to the follow-up were found to 
be highly representative of the total original 
sample and those whose parents responded to 
the parents’ questionnaire were only slightly 
less so (Marini, 1977). However, respondents 
to the initial follow-up questionnaire,. who 
comprise 44 percent of the original sample, 
were less representative of the total adolescent 
sample in their means and standard deviations 
than was the total follow-up sample. Since data 
were available for several subsets of variables, 
measured for varying numbers of respondents, 
and since there was some bias in the means and 


Standard deviations for one of the subsets of 


variables, an analysis based only on individuals 
responding to variables in all subsets would 
also have been somewhat biased. A special 
procedure was used, therefore, to obtain 
maximum likelihood estimates of the means 
and variance-covariance tnatrices needed for 
analyses based on all women who responded to 
the follow-up survey.' This procedure is de- 


` scribed in detail elsewhere (Marini et al., 1979) 


and involves the estimation of parameters for 
variables ‘with missing data via regression on 
the observed data. The. estimation is accom- 
plished in a way that does not underestimate 
variances, a difficulty usually encountered | 
when estimated values are placed on the re- ` 


_ gression line and the distribution of points 


about the line is not taken into consideration. 
The procedure yields maximum likelihood es- 


_timates of means and variance-covariance mat- 


rices for.the total sample under the assumption 
that respondents and nonrespondents with the 


same characteristics on observed variables do _. 


not differ systematically on other variables 
(i.e., that relationships between the completely 
observed variables and the variables on which 
there are missing data are the same for respon- 
dents and nonrespondents). This assumption is 
plausible, given the similarity of relationships 
between respondents.and nonrespondents that - 
has been documented on this and other similar 
data sets (Taubman and Wales, 1974:209-15; 
Sewell and Hauser, 1975:31~41; Marini, 1977). 


- THE OPERATIONAL MODEL 


To examine the relationship between women’s 
educational attainment and the timing of entry 
into parenthood, a Simultaneous-equations ; 
model was estimated in which these variables 
were postulated to have reciprocal effects and 
to be outcomes of a set of exogenous variables 
measuring influences arising earlier in the life 
course. The exogenous variables included in 


‘the model were measures of socioeconomic 
background (mother’s education, ‘father’ s edu- 
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cation, father’s: occupational prestige, and 
family income), intelligence, high school cur- 
riculum, friends’ educational expectations, 
grade point average, dating behavior (age at 
first date, dating frequency -at the time of the 
adolescent survey, dating frequency during the 
last two years of high school, whether the re- 
spondent was “going steady” at the time of the 


adolescent survey, and whether the respondent - 


ever ‘‘went steady”), educational and occu- 
pational expectations, and fecundity.” Details 
on the measurement of all variables in the 
model are presented in Table 1.8 

With the exception of fecundity, all of the 
exogenous variables wére assumed to have 
possible direct effects on educational attain- 
ment since they have been found to have either 
direct or indirect effects on educational attain- 


-ment in earlier research (Alexander and Eck- 


land, 1974; Hauser et al., 1976; Marini, 1978b, 
1980b). Fecundity was used to identify the 
educational attainment equation. It was as- 
sumed to have no effect on educational attain- 
ment except via the effect of age:at first birth 


`on educational attainment. 


All of the exogenous variables with the ex- 
ception of enrollment in a college preparatory 
curriculum and grade point average were as- 
sumed to have possible direct effects on age at 
first birth. Previous research on the determi- 
nants of age at first birth has been more limited 
than that on the determinants of educational at- 
tainment, but there is reason to expect that 
socioeconomic background, intelligence, 
friends’ educational expectations, dating be- 
havior, the respondent’s own educational and 
occupational expectations, and fecundity may 
all have direct effects on age at first birth. 
Enrollment in a college preparatory curriculum 
and grade point average in high school were 
assumed to affect age at first birth only via 
their effects on other variables, including edu- 
cational attainment. This assumption seems 
reasonable since there is no basis on which to 


7 Other variables, including mother’s occupational 
prestige, number of siblings, farm background, 
whether the parents were divorced or separated, pa- 
rental encouragement to go to college, religion, aca- 
demic effort (measured by the amount of time spent 
on homework), and adolescent rebellion (measured 
by the frequency of smoking and drinking), were 
initially considered for inclusion in the model but 
were deleted because they were found to exert direct 
effects on neither educational attainment nor age at 
first birth. 

8 It is impossible to Shida: a direct measure of 


fecundity. Indirect measures used in this and other - 


studies are imprecise but behave in the expected 
manner. The measure used here is based on evidence 
of low fertility and the respondent's report of dis- 
satisfaction with the number of children she had. 
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expect that high school experierices of this type 
directly affect age at first birth once other vari- - 
ables in the analysis are held constant. 


The model considered can be described by 
the following equations: 


Y= ay + YBa + XiBu + Xabar + U, (6a) 


where Y, = educational attainment; Y, = age 
at first birth; X,is a 1 x 14 vector of exogenous 
variables, including measures of socioeco- 
nomic background, intelligence, friends’ edu-- 
cational expectations, dating behavior, and the 
respondent’s own educational and occu-- 
pational expectations; X, is a 1 x 2 vector of 
exogenous variables used as instruments for 
educational attainment, including enrollment in 
a college preparatory curriculum and grade 
point average; X is an exogenous variable, 
fecundity, used as an instrument for age at first~ 
birth; the a, and 8y are parameters; the 8, and 
Be are 14 x. 1 and 2 x 1 vectors of parameters, 
respectively; and the U, are disturbances.? The 
model postulates linear effects of educational 
attainment and age at first birth on each other 
because alternative nonlinear specifications 
did not significantly improve the fit of the 
model of the data. The transformations of age 
at first birth.considered by Rindfuss et al. 
(1980) to allow for the possibility of greater ` 
conflict between education and motherhood at 
younger ages were considered here. These in- 


‘cluded: (1) LN(Y 3; (2) 1/Y z; and (3) 1/CY,)?. 


ESTIMATION OF THE MODEL 


The model was estimated by two-stage least 
squares. Estimation was accomplished by 
performing ordinary least squares in two 
steps. Because most women in the sample 
were. between the ages of 29 and 33 at the time 
of the follow-up survey,.sample censoring on 
age at first birth presented an additional esti- 
mation problem. Seventeen percent of women 
in the sample had not become parents prior to 
the follow-up survey. These women included 
never-married women, as well as women who 


-were married but had not yet had a child. Some 


of the women were. likely to remain childless 
throughout their lifetimes, whereas others can 
be expected to have a child. Since all women in 


‘the sample had not entered into parenthood, 
‘the selection process governing entry into par- 


enthood needed to: be considered when es- 


9 It was considered possible that the effects of 
variables measured in the original high school survey 
might vary with the respondent's grade in high 
school. Tests for interaction by e, however, 
produced no evidence of significant interaction ef- 
fects. 
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Table 1. Measurement of Variables Included in the Analysis 
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Variable Variable Units of Standard 
Label Name Measurement _ Source? Description Mean” Deviation" 
MOED * Mother's education Years of schooling completed AQ 11.6 2.94 
FAED Father's education Years of schooling completed AQ ` G 11.8 3.53 
FAOCC Father's occupational ea NORC occupational prestige E ‘The NORC scores were recon- 44.26 14.79 
: scores ` ciled to the 1970 Census oc- 
cupation and industry codes 
for detailed titles (Temme, 
f i 1973), Gri ; 
FAMINC Family income Annual income in hundreds of PQ 79.18 43.76 
. 1957 dollars eon 
1Q Measured intelligence Standard IQ scale REC 107.4 12.5 
CURRIC Enrollment in a college prepa- Dummy variable (1 = college AQ : 439 496 
ratory currkulum prep.; O= other) i 
FEDEXP Friends’ educational expecta- Proportion of friends listed by AQ \ 533 362 
tions the respondent who indicated 
“they planned to go to college 
GPA Grade point average Usual grading scale ranging REC 2.42 -T37 
`~ from 0 to 4 
AGEDATE Age at first date “ Years FQ 13.4, L7 
FREQDATEI Frequency of dating at the time Dates per month AQ 3.97 4.75 
of the adolescent survey : K 
FREQDATE2 Frequency of dating during the Dates per month FQ 4.42 3.95 
a Bie last two years of high school ý 
STEADY! Going “steady” at the time of Dummy variable (1 = going AQ 272 445 
the adolescent survey steady; 0= other) 
STEADY2 Ever went “steady™ Dummy variable (l= went FQ 860 356 
‘ steady; 0= other) X 
EDEXP Educational expectation Dummy variable (1=planned AQ Measures whether respondent 510 500 
ae ' to go to college; 0=other)- planned to go to college 
OCCEXP Occupational expectation NORC occupational prestige F The NORC scores were recon 49.24 8.73 
scores ciked to the 1970 Census oc- 
cupation and industry codes 
for detailed tithes (Temme, 
4 1973). A comparable score 
derived by Bose (1973) was 
S used to measure the prestige , 
i : of housewife. f 
HWEXP Housewife expectation ` Dummy variable (I = expected F Measures whether respondent. 56! 4% 
“ occupatiomto be housewife; expected her occupation to 
Qu expected other occupa-. be “housewife” (women 
don: ` only) 
SUBFECUND Fecundity papu, variable (1 = sub- FQ Respondents with less than two 065 1.250 
: fecund; 0= other) children who indicated they 
i were dissatisfied with the 
number of children they had 
were categorized as sub- 
f fecund. 
EDUC Educational attainment Years of schooling completed.. F Includes postsecondary 13.8 2.26 
; schooling not acquired in a 
or uni i 
AGEBIR Age at first birth Years F are oe 22.5 3.25 
AGEFS Age at the time of the follow-up Years F : 30.6 1.22 
` survey j 
AGEMAR Age at first marriage Years F 20.9 2.80 
a AQ = Adolescent questionnaire. 
F  =Foọollow-up questionnaire and telephone interview. 
PQ = Parents" questionnaire. 
FQ = Follow-up questionnaire. 


. REC = School records. 
> With the exception of variables AGEBIR and AGEMAR, the means and standard deviations presented 
are those for all women responding to the follow-up survey (N =3,433). The mean and standard deviation for 
AGEMAR are based on the subsample of ever-married women (N =3,218), and the mean and standard 
deviation for AGEBIR are based on the subsample of ever-married women with at least one child (N = 2,861). 


above the woman's age at the time of the 
follow-up survey-—data on age at first birth are 


timating the effects of variables on age at first 
birth. 


The absence of some data on nage at first birth not available: 
is referred to as a problem of sample censoring = aff S 
because, for some cases, there are no observa- ' C = 1 iff Y, < 
„tions on the endogenous variable but data are C = 0 otherwise, . 
available on other variables considered in the where C = a dummy Variable indicating 


analysis. The censoring on age at first birth 
involves “explicit” or “direct” selection 
(Goldberger, 1981; Berk, 1983). If age at first 
birth is above a-threshold-value—that is, if it is 


whether a woman is a parent and S = age at the 
time of the follow-up survey. The threshold is 
variable, not constant. Explicit, or direct, 
selection is involved because the process de- 
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Table 2. 
at First Birth, Females 


Educational Attainment 


Metric 
Independent Variable Coefficient 
MOED .0396* 
FAED .0352* 
FAOCC .0107* 
FAMINC .0030* 
1Q .0156* 
CURRIC .4299* 
FEDEXP .5703* 
GPA ` 5670* 
AGEDATE — .0447 
FREQDATE! —.0192 
FREQDATE2 — .0044 
STEADY! ` 0120 
STEADY2 —.2326 
EDEXP .6525* 
OCCEXP 0335* 
HWEXP —.3677* 
SUBFECUND š € 
AGEBIR 1599* 
EDUC i — 
Constant 4.2162 


Correlation of Disturbances 
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Metric and Standardized Coefficients Measuring Direct Effects on Educational Attainment and Age 





Dependent Variable 
Age at First Birth* 


_ Standardized . Metric Standardized 
Coefficient ` Coefficient. Coefficient? 
.052* —,0134 ~.011 
.OSS5* —.0136 ~.014 
.070* 0003 001 
.055* .0019 024 
.087* —.0218* — ,078* 
094° d “a 
.091* 1440 .015 
3185* d d 
—.033 .2065* .104* 
—.040 — .0209 — .028 
—.007 —.1160* ~.131* 
-002 —.3111 —.039 | 
—.035 —.7002* —.071* 
.144* — 3578 —.051 
.131* —.0255 ~ 063 
—.081* .0476 .007 
S; 1.4803* .105* 
.304* - — mta 
— 1.0769* .693* 
10.1796 
— 366° 





a Coefficients estimated with A, in the equation to correct for sample censoring. 

> Estimated using standard deviations for the total female sample. The standard deviation for age at first 
birth was corrected for the effect of sample censoring. 

e Variable used as an instrument for age at first birth. 

4 Variables used as instruments for educational attainment. 

* Estimated after correcting for the effect of sample censoring. 


* Metric coefficient is greater than or equal to twice its standard error. 


termining whether a case is below the 
threshold is the same as the process determin- 
ing the value of age. at first birth for cases 
below the threshold. This type of sample cen- 
soring is of the same general form as the limited 
dependent variable model first described by 
Tobin (1958) and is generally referred to as the 
“Tobit” model. 

Although a number of estimation procedures 
have been developed for the Tobit model 
(Wales and Woodland, 1980; Berk and Ray, 


1982), the procedure used here is a special ap- 


plication of one developed by Heckman (1976, 
1979) to deal with models of sample selection, 
truncation, and limited dependent variables. 
The Heckman method is computationally sim- 
pler than maximum likelihood methods, yield- 
ing estimates that are consistent but not as 
efficient as maximum likelihood estimates 
(Wales and Woodland, 1980). The Heckman 
method treats the bias resulting from sample 
censoring as a specification error or omitted 
variable problem. The bias is seen as arising 
because variables in the equation to‘be esti- 
mated predict selection into the sample and, 
therefore, are correlated with the error in the 


equation. By estimating and controlling forthe | 
correlation of the error in the equation with 

these variables, it is possible to correct for the. 
censoring problem. The correction is accom- 
plished by including an additional regressor 
when least-squares procedures are used. Ap- 


plication of the Heckman method is described 


in detail in Appendix A. 


RESULTS 


Estimates of the direct effects of variables on 
educational attainment and age at first birth are 
presented in Table 2.!° Zero-order correlations 
among the variables from which these esti- 
mates were derived are presented in Appendix 
B. The discussion of results focuses exclu- 
sively on the effects of the two endogenous 
variables on each other, since more general 
models of the determination of educational at- 


_tainment -and the timing of entry into par- 


'© Because missing data were estimated, the N 
used to obtain estimates of the standard errors was ` 
the number of women responding to the original 
follow-up survey questionnaire (N = 2,242). 
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enthood are considered elsewhere (Marinis 
1978b; Marini, 1984a). ` 
. In keeping with the findings of Rindfuss et al. 
(1980) and Hofferth and Moore (1979), educa- 
tional attainment was found to have a signifi- 
cant delaying effect on entry into parenthood. 
Those who attained relatively high levels of 
education, and who therefore spent a relatively 
long period of time in school, postponed their 
first birth to older ages than those who attained 
low levels of education. The magnitude of the 
effect, however, is greater than the magnitude 
of the effect estimated in previous studies. This 
difference is due in part to the fact that a-cor- 
` rection for sample censoring was not made. in 
the earlier studies, which were based on 
women who entered into parenthood prior to 
the survey. This restriction posed a particu- 
larly serious problem in the Hofferth and 
Moore study, where women were studied at 
age 27. Even in the Rindfuss et al. study, where 
women were studied at- ages 35 to 44, there 
may have been some underestimation of: the 
effect of educational attainment on age at first 
birth. Because a delay of entry into parenthood 
is often the route by’ which’ permanent 
childlessness arises (Veevers, 1973), and edu- 
cational attainment has a positive effect on the 
probability of childlessness (Veevers, 1979; 
Bloom and Trussell, 1983), a study excluding 
childless women from the analysis is likely to 
underestimate the delaying effect of educa- 
tional attainment on entry into parenthood. 
The effect of educational attainment may also 
be larger in the present study than in the 
Rindfuss et al. study because the exogenous 
variables:in the Rindfuss et al. model explained 
considerably less of the variance m educational - 
„attainment (R? = .271) than the exogenous 
` variables in the model estimated here. (R? = 
-641). It is also possible that the magnitude of 
the effect of educational attainment increased 
over time. Because it is unlikely that the effect 
of women’s educational attainment on age at 
first birth decreased substantially in more re- 
cent cohorts, the much smaller effect’ of edu- 


cational attainment estimated by Hofferth and . 


Moore appears to be a methodological artifact. 
Not only does educational attainment affect 
age at first birth, but age at first birth has a 
significant positive effect on educational at- 
tainment:'' Having a child ata relatively young 
age appears to cause women to truncate their 
schooling: This finding is consistent with the 
finding of a significant positive effect of age at 


11 When a comparable model was estimated for ` 


males, educational attainment was shown to have a 
. strong delaying effect on entry into parenthood, but 
. the timing of entry into parenthood had no statisti- 

cally significant effect on ‘educational attainment. 
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first birth in the Hofferth and Moore study but 
differs from the finding of no significant effect 
in the Rindfuss et al. study. In the Rindfuss et 
al. study, the effect of age at first birth may not 
have been significant because the effect was 
not of significant magnitude for the 1926-1935 
birth cohorts and has increased over time. 
However, it is also possible that a significant 
effect was not found because the exogenous 
variables in the Rindfuss et al. model explained 
relatively little of the variance in age at first 
birth, causing the effect of age at first birth to 
be underestimated.!2 The magnitude of the ef- 
fect estimated by Hofferth and Moore in both 
the total and all-white samples they studied is 
slightly greater than the magnitude of the effect 
reported here. This difference could indicate 
an increase in the effect of age at first birth on ` 
educational attainment over time or could be 
due to methodological differences between the 
studies. 

When the relative magnitude of the recip- 
rocal effects of educational attainment and age 
at first birth on each other is compared, the . 
dominant direction of causality is from educa- 
tional attainment, to` age at first birth. This 
finding is consistent with the relative mag- 
nitude of the effects estimated by Rindfuss et 
al., but not by Hofferth and Moore. Since the 
effect of educational attainment on àge at first 
birth is likely to be underestimated consid- 
erably in the Hofferth and Moore study due to 
sample selection bias, the dominant direction 
of causability is likely to be from educational 
anament to age at first birth. 


SEPARATING THE EFFECTS OF ENTRY 


INTO MARRIAGE AND PARENTHOOD 

Since theré is a strong positive relationship 
between the age at entry into parenthood and 
the age at entry into marriage (r = .807 for 
women in this sample), it is ‘of interest to de- 
termine whether the timing of entry into par- 
enthood has an effect that is independent of the 
effect of the timing of entry into marriage. 
Table 3 contains estimates of the direct effects 
of variables in a model in which the reciprocal 
effects of educational attainment and age at 
first- marriage are estimated. The structure of 
this model differs from the model estimated 
previously only in that age at first marriage is 
substituted for age at first-birth and fecundity is 
not included as an exogenous variable. Fre- ' 
quéncy of dating during the last two years of 
high school is used to identify the educational 
attainment equation. No correction is made for 


12 The R? for the reduced form equation predicting 
age at first birth was .159 in the Rindfuss et al. study 
and .272 in the present study. ` : 
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Table 3. Metric and Standardized Coefficients Measuring Direct Effects on Educational Attainment and Age 








at First Marriage, Females 





Dependent Variable 





Educational Attainment 


Age at ‘First Marriage 











Metric Standardized Metric Standardized ` 
Independent Variable Coefficient Coefficient Coefficient Coefficient 
MOED 0365" .047* —.0150 —.016 
FAED .0280* .043* — .0063 —.008 
FAOCC -0094* .062* -0030 016 
FAMINC .0056* .106* ~ .0014 _.021 
IQ - _.0149* .083* —.0248* —.110* 
CURRIC .4250* .093* ie b 
FEDEXP ~ .5662* .091* 1576 .020 — 
GPA .6404* .209* b Be aie 
AGEDATE —.0356 —.026 . .2232* .128* 
FREQDATE! —.0208 —.044 — .0273 — .047 
FREQDATE2 . a a —.1086* _—.147* 
STEADY! —.0825 —.016 —.3323* —.053* 
STEADY2 —.2786- = 042 —.5508* — .063* 
EDEXP .6878* .152* —.1001 —.018 
OCCEXP .3321* .130* — .0069 —.021 
HWEXP —.3603* —.079* 0412 007 - 
AGEMAR .1380* .171* —_ oo 
EDUC — — .7082* S72* 
Constant ` 4.7375 11.9092 ` 
Correlation of Disturbances i —.298 


a Variable used as an instrument for age at first marriage: 
> Variables used as instruments for educational attainment. 
* Metric coefficient is greater than or equal to twice its standard error. 


sample censoring since virtually all women in 
` the sample who would marry during their 
lifetimes married prior to the follow-up survey, 
and missing data on age at marriage do not 
result from explicit. selection. !3 


The results in Table 3 indicate that the effect’ 


of age at first marriage on educational attain- 
ment is highly similar to the effect of age at first 
birth on educational attainment considered in 
Table 2. Educational attainment also is shown 
to have a strong positive effect on age at first 
marriage, although its effect is smaller than the 
effect of educational attainment on age at first 
birth. The effect of educational attainment. on 
age at first marriage is likely to be smaller 
because women perceive schooling as more 
compatible with marriage than with par- 
enthood and are more likely to enter into mar- 
riage than parenthood prior to the completion 
of schooling (Marini, 1984b). 

The similarity of the estimated effects of age 
at first birth and age at first marriage on educa- 
tional attainment makes it reasonable to hy- 
pothesize that one of these variables may ac- 
count for both of the effects observed—that is, 
that age at first birth may affect educational 
attainment only because age at first birth is 


13 This fact is confirmed by the finding that age at 
the time of the follow-up survey has no effect on the 
probability of entry into marriage (Marini, 1984a). 


correlated with age at first marriage. It is 


therefore important to’consider. whether one or 
both of these variables éxerts independent ef- 
fects on women’s educational attainment. This 
question is difficult to address analytically be- 
cause age at first marriage and age.at first birth 
are highly collinear and neither can be assumed ~“ 
to be causally prior to the other. Estimation of 
the. independent effects of these variables by ` 
including both in a simultaneous-equations 
model is impossible because instrumental vari- 
ables are not available to identify the model. 
To sort out the effects of age at first marriage | 
and age at first birth on educational attainment 
in a way that takes the effect of educational 
attainment on the timing of.these role changes 
into consideration, the analysis examines the- 


. effect of familial role status, as defined by 


entry into marriage and parenthood, on the 
failure to complete an initiated educational 
program. This analysis focuses on the last edu- 


_ cational program in which a respondent was ' 


enrolled and examines the' effect of marrying . 
and having a child at an age prior to the usual 
age at completion of the program. This ap- 
proach to separating the effects of the timing of 
entry into marriage and parenthood on educa- 
tional attainment from the reciprocal effects of 
educational attainment on the timing of these ° 
role changes identifies women who intended to 
complete a given level-of education, and seeks 
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to determine whether the occurrence of a fami- 

lial role change prior to the age at which that 

level of education is usually completed causes 

a woman to leave school before she had in- 

tended. The effect of educational attainment on 

the timing of entry into adult family roles is 
` removed because the analysis is disaggregated 
» and all women who are.considered together 
intended to complete fhe same level of educa- 
tion. 

Both objective and subjective measures of 
intentions are used in taking this approach. 
Initiation of an educational program is used as 
an objective indicator of a woman's intention to 
obtain a given level of education. Stated plans 
to go to college are used as a subjective indi- 
cator of a woman's intention’ to obtain a 
. bachelor’s degree. In both cases, entry into 
marriage and entry into parenthood prior to the 
usual age at completion of a program were 
examined in relation to whether a woman com- 
pleted the level of education she intended.'4 

The effects of entry into marriage and entry 
into parenthood can be separated by consider- 
- ing these role changes orthogonally. That is, all 
possible combinations of women’s marital and 
parental statuses prior to the usual age at com- 
pletion of a particular level of education can be 
considered. These combinations include: (1) 


unmarried, childless; (2) married, childless; (3) 


married, child maritally conceived; and (4) 
married, child premaritally conceived. It is not 
possible to consider “unmarried, child pre- 
maritally conceived” as another combination 
since only 1 percent of women in the sample 
had a child prior to marriage. The analysis con- 
siders the effect of being in one of the other 
. four marital and parental status combinations 
on whether an intended educational program 
was terminated prior to completion. .Multiple 
classification analysis is used to estimate gross 
and net deviations from the overall proportion 
who did not complete a program. The results of 
' the analysis are presented i in Table 4. 

Part A of Table 4 presents the effects of 
-entry into marriage and entry into parenthood 
prior to the usual age at completion of an edu- 
cational program on the termination of an initi- 
ated program. The analysis is carried out sepa- 


\ 


14 If the seladobshi | between entry into adult fam- 
ily roles and simply leaving school prior to a given age 
were examined, it would not be possible to deter- 
mine whether the relationship arose because those 
who finished school entered adult family roles after 
finishing (i.e., educational attainment affected the 
timing of entry into marriage and parenthood) or 
whether entry into marriage’and/or parenthood led to 
earlier school-leaving than expected (i.e., the timing 
of entry into marriage and parenthood affected edu- 
cational attainment). : 


1 


rately for four broad categories of final educa- 
tional attainment. This approach is taken for 
several reasons. First, the purpose of the 
analysis is to estimate the effects of entry into 
marriage and parenthood on the probability 
that a woman would complete the last educa- 
tional program in which she was enrolled. Sec- 
ond, it is necessary to analyze levels of educa- 
tional attainment separately to establish the 
ages.at which familial role transitions might 
interfere with the completion of a program. - 
Third, the probability of termination of a pro- 


gram prior to completion varies by level of — 


educational attainment, and that variation must 
be controlled. At each level of educational at- 
tainment, the effects of other variables were 
also controlled. These included intelligence, 
high school gradé point average, dating fre- 
quency during the last two years of high school, 
college plans, and the expectation of becoming 
a housewife. 

- The-results clearly indicate that the timing of 
entry into marriage and the timing of entry into 
parenthood exert independent effects on ' 
women’s educational attainment. At all educa- 
tional levels where its effect could be esti- 
mated, entry into parenthood prior to the usual 
age at completion of an educational program 
increases the probability that a program will be 
terminated prior to completion. Entry into 
marriage prior to the usual age'at completion of 
a program also increases the probability that a 
program will be terminated prior to comple- 
tion, but the effect is weaker and occurs only at 
the college and Ph.D. (or other adyanced pro- 
fessional) degree levels. The timing’‘of marriage 
does not have a significant independent effect 
on the probability of completing either high 
school or an M.A. pro 
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gram. g 
Part B of Table 4 presents the effects of entry 


into marriage and entry into parenthood prior 
to the usual age at college completion (age 22) 
on the probability that those with college plans 
in high school received a bachelor’s degree. 

Considering only those with college plans re- 
moves the possibility that a respondent did not 
intend to go to college and entered adult family 
roles after completing her desired ‘level of edu- 
cation (i.e., that educational attainment af- 
fected the timing of entry into marriage and 
parenthood). Other variables are held constant 
in this analysis, including intelligence, high 
school grade point average, dating frequency 
during the last two years of high school, 

friends’ college plans, and the expectation of 
becoming a housewife. The results parallel 
those in Part A bearing on college completion. 
Both entry into marriage and entry into par- 
enthood prior to age 22 increase the probability 
that those with college intentions will not re- 
ceive a bachelor's degree. 
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Table 4. Differentials in the Proportion of Females Not Completing an Intended Educational Program 








A, Proportion terminating an initiated educational program prior to completion, by level of final educational’ 
attainment and familial role status prior to usual age at completion of program: Gross and net* deviations 


from the grand mean 








Educational : 
Attainment Familial Role Status N Gross Net 
<= 12 years Prior to age 19: ae 
‘ : ‘Grand mean 1,286 14 
. Unmarried, childless 819 —.07 —.07 
Married, childless 295 02° 02 
Married, child maritally conceived 84 29 25 
Married, child premaritally conceived 89 31 32 - 
13-16 years Prior to age 22: : 
: -Grand mean 1,252 37 £3 
Unmarried, childless 633 12 -.11 
Married, childless. _ 342 .02 02 
Married, child maritally conceived ~ 210 27 .26 
Married, child premaritally conceived 68 16 15 
17-18 years Prior to age 24: : : 
; Grand mean 279 .39 
Unmarried, childless 135 —.05 —.06 
Married, childless tl —.01 —.01 
Married, child maritally conceived 26 18 21 
. - Married, child premaritally conceived ` 8 owt — 
19: years Prior to age 26:. : 
3 Grand mean x 33 S50. 
. Unmarried, childless 17. —.03 —.08 
i Married childless . 14 .07 .15 
5 Married, child maritally conceived 3 ant — 
Married, child premaritally conceived ` 0 oo — 


B. Proportion with college plans who did not receive a bachelor’s degree, by familial role status prior to age 
22: Gross and net’ deviations from the grand mean 7 


Grand mean 
Unmarried, childless 
` Married, childless 


Married, child maritally conceived 
Married, child premaritally conceived 


a Adjusted through analysis of covariance for the effects of intelligence, high school grade point average, 





N ' Gross -Net 
1,433 .48 

737 ~21 —.16 

368 .06 .06 

234 43° 32 

95 39 .27 





dating frequency during the last two years of high school, college plans, and the expectation of becoming a 


. housewife. 


» Adjusted through analysis of covariance for the effects of intelligence, high school grade point average, ; 
dating frequency during the last two years of high school, friends’ college plans, and the expectation of - 


becoming a housewife. 


* Number of cases too small to obtain reliable estimate. 


Taken together, the results of the analysis 
suggest that entry into parenthood prior to the 
usual age at the completion of an educational 
‘program interferes with education at all levels 
because it is difficult to combine the respon- 
sibilities of parenthood with education. Entry 
into marriage prior to the usual age at the:com- 
pletion of a program has a smaller effect be- 
cause the responsibilities of marriage interfere 

“less with education. This effect is of significant 
magnitude only at certain educational levels. 


CONCLUSION 


The purpose of this paper has been to examine 
the relationship between women’s educational 


‘attainment and the timing of entry into par- 


enthood. The results indicate that educational 
attainment has a strong delaying effect on entry 


‘into parenthood and that the timing of entry 


into parenthood also has a causal effect on 


. educational attainment. The latter effect is 


smaller than the effect of educational attain- 
ment on the timing of entry into parenthood but 
is of significant magnitude and is shown to ' 
operate independently of the effect of the tim- 
ing of entry into marriage. 

Although these results were obtained on a 
sample of women from the 1940-1944 birth 
cohorts, the: effects documented are likely to 
pertain to more recent cohorts as well. In fact, 
recent increases. in women’s educational at- 
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tainment and in premarital sexual activity are 
likely to have increased the magnitude of the 
effects observed. An increase in women’s edu- 
cational attainment is likely to have increased 
the effect of educational attainment on age at 
first birth. Similarly, an increase in premarital 
. sexual activity and an accompanying decline in 


_ the age at initiation of sexual activity are likely 


to have increased the risk of early pregnancy 
and childbirth, thereby increasing the effect of 
the timing of entry into parenthood on 
women’s educational’ attainment. This latter 
effect has negative implications for the status 
of women. To the extent that early childbirth 
continues to interfere with the educational at- 
tainment of women, it will preclude women 
from ‘attaining educational parity with men. 


APPENDIX A 


Application of the Heckman Procedure to 
Correct for Sample Censoring ` 


For a random sample of I observations, the age- 
at-first-birth equation for-individual i can be written 
simply as - 

Yı = Xg + U,, ; (AD 
where Y = age at first birth, X isa 1 x K vector of 
regressors, Sisa K x 1 vector of parameters, and U 
is a disturbance term with expected value zero and 


variance o. Since the population regression function 
for (A1) can be written as i 


EY|X) = XB, i=1,... 0 
the regression function for respondents who had a 
child prior to the follow-up survey is 
_ E| XC, = 1) = XB + BUC, = (A2) 
Under the assumption that U, is normally distributed 
and C, = 1 if and only if YrsSy, 


EC) = PC;= 1 = P(Y,sS) = F( 


o 
wiee F is the distribution function for a standard 
normal variable.!5 Thus, the conditional mean of the 
disturbance in the age-at-first-birth equation is a 
linear function of S, and the variables in X;. Since 


estimates of the parameters of equation (Al) ob- - 


tained on the sample of women who had a child prior 
to the follow-up survey omit the final term of equa- 
tion (A2) as a regressor, the bias that results from 


“IS Alternative assumptions about the distribution 
of disturbances are possible. In the absence of a 
compelling theoretical reason for assuming a par- 
ticular distribution; three alternatives were com- 


pared empirically: a normal distribution, a logistic © 


distribution, and a rectangular distribution. Because 
the correlations among the hazard rates obtained 
under these alternative models were extremely, high, 
it was evident that the distributional assumption 
would not affect the results of the analysis. The more 
common assumption of a normally distributed dis- 
turbance term was therefore made. - 


Sı- Xp i 
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estimating equation (A1) on the censored sample can 
be seen as an omitted-variable problem. This bias 
can be corrected by estimating the-probability that a 
respondent had a child prior to the survey and using 
this probability to estimate the conditional mean of 
the disturbance in the age-at-first-birth equation for 
each-respondent. The estimated conditional mean 
can then be used as.a regressor in the age-at-first- 
birth equation. 

As discussed by Heckman (1976, 1979), the condi- 
tional mean of the disturbance in the nee este 


„birth eqùation can be derived as 


E(U, |C, = 1) = od, 


‘where 


Rey E E a 
1- F(ġ) aoe 


and/f and F are, respectively, the density and distri- 
bution function for a standard normal variable. The 


Ay = 


. quantity à; the hazard rate, is the inverse of Mill's 


ratio—the ratio of the ordinate of a standard normal 
to the right tail. The denominator of à; is the proba- 
bility that individual i became a parent prior to the 
follow-up survey. The lower that probability, the 
greater the value of à. Thus, if there -were little 


- censoring on age at first birth, A, would be so small. 


that estimates of the coefficients in equation (A1) 
obtained in the sample of respondents with children 
would be unbiased: 

ı Based on these results, the conditional regressjon 
function for age at first birth can be written as 


cyan C= i) = _ XB + as 
= ÈY, X.G = 1) + Vi, 


PEN # 
E(V,] Xp ApC; =1)=0, 


By including À; as a regressor, it is possible to esti, 
mate the age-at-first-birth equation for responderits 
who had entered into parenthood prior to the 
follow-up survey, while controlling for the bias that 
may arise from the censoring problem. The parame- 
ters for equation (A1) are obtained by estimating 


(A3) 


` equation (A3) with A, included in the equation. 


To estimate à, probit analysis is used. Specifi- 
cally, P(C; = 1) is estimated as a linear function of S, 
and the variables in X;. This equation is shown in 
Table A1. THe parameters of the equation are used to 
obtain predicted .values for each individual in the 
sample, which are multiplied by —1.0 to obtain an 
estimate of ¢,.. By-using ¢, and computing the inverse 
of Mill's ratio, A; is obtained. The estimated value of 
à; is then used as a regressor in equation (A3), esti- 
mated for respondents who had entered into par- 


enthood: prior to the follow-up survey. 


Since 


EVB = o%1 + pua (AA) 


-and 


O «1 + ġà — A? <1, 


the disturbances of equation (A3) are heteroscedastic 
and produce downward biased estimates of the true 
variance of U;. A generalized-least-squares (GLS) 
procedure should therefore improve the precision of 
least-squares estimates, yielding more appropriate 


US 


Table Al. Results of Probit Analysis of Entry into 
Parenthood, Females 








5 eee Coefficient eee However, when the results of the weighted and un- ` 
: weighted regressions were compared, weighting was 

AGEFS -0983 3.93 not found to increase estimates of the standard errors 
MOED .0027 .22 significantly and had no effect on estimated 
FAED -0027 22 significance levels. The estimates reported are 
FAOCC — 0060 —2.42 therefore those from the unweighted regression. 
FAMINC .0007 74 In order to obtain estimates of standardized re- 
IQ .0028 85 gression parameters, it was necessary to estimate the 
FEDEXP — 0062 —.05 variance of age at first birth, correcting for the effect 
AGEDATE — .0705 —3.62 of sample censoring. This estimate was obtained in. 
FREQDATE1 0055 56 the following way. First, an estimated value of age at 
FREQDATE2 .0317 3,02 first birth, Y,, was calculated for all individuals in the 
STEADY! .2080 2,27 sample, using’ equations (A3) and (A4). Specifically, 
STEADY2 3633 3.99 
EDEXP 2146 2.20 T, = XB +o + 1+ pM $F. 
OCCEXP -0011 sae . i 
HWEXP “5291 6.71 For women who had not entered parenthood at the 
EDUC ~.1679 2.89 time of the, follow-up survey (i.e., C = 0), age at first 
Constant 3693 birth, Y, was set equal to Y; > 
Likelihood Ratio ; ‘ 

Test (2) 427.90 ` = bs e 
N 3,433 ee are 
Proportion who : The variance of age at first birth for the entire sample’ ` 

entered parenthood .832 was estimated by calculating the variance of Y,. With 





‘standard errors for the estimated coefficients. To 
obtain approximate GLS estimates, a weighted ver- 
sion of equation (A3) was estimated in a manner 
analogous to that described by Heckman (1976:483). 
Each squared residual, Vê, from the unweighted re- 
‘gression was regressed on ‘l + hà — AZ.” With the 
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intercept constrained to zero, the slope estimates o2. 
This estimate of g? was used to obtain estimates of - 
the weights required for the weighted regression. 


this estimate and information on the variances of 
other’ variables considered in the analysis,’ it was 
straightforward to estimate standardized regression 
parameters from the metric parameters obtained by 
estimating equation (A3). It was also necessary to 
use equations (A3) and (A4) to estimate residuals. 
from the age at first birth and educational attainment 
equations for the ¢ntire sample, thereby permitting ` 
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Zero-order Correlations Among Variables in Model of Women's Educanonal Attainment and the Timing of 


Entry into Parenthood” 


























K ë X Xe Xa Xe Xk X Xk X% X% X Xa X ë X Xqy X Y č Ye 
xX 1.000 
Xa 636 1.000 
xX, 471 603 1.000 
X S72 659.536 1.000 
x, 356.357.328.333‘ 1.000 
Xr 363 391 325) 372.373 1.000 
Xa „451 503 416 .537 .390 465 1.000 ` 
Xs -.252 259 219 191 .590 426 352 1.000 
X 171 —.191 —.152 —.231 —.174 —.125 -.181 —.087 1.000 l 
X; —.089 ~.107 —.079 -.096 —.112 —.127, —.229 —.150 ~.248 1.000 
X,  —.070 —.094 —.065 —,073 —.093 —.124 —.128 —.131 —.322 .440 1.000 
Xa  —.0% —.120 —.078 —.102 —.092 —.129 —.218 —.113 —.118 .$67 .291 1.000 
Xa  —.023 —.055 —.042 —.007 —.069 —.032 —.066 —.095 —.246 .213 311 .177 1.000 
xX, 442 479 375 43B .3B9 646 .553 389 —.141 —.203 ~.143 —.193 —.060 1.000 
X, 203 201 174 148 .276 .343 .262 .326 006 —.138 —.159 —.121 —.044 .339 1.000 ‘ 
Xa  —.099 ~.086 —.051 ~.009 —.158 ~.191 —.132 —.177 ~.048 .093 .137 .082 .046 ~-.178 —.633 1.000 . 
X 031 052 037 O57 018 —.013 .054 .007 02 -.042 ~.063 -.056 —.074 .043 .070 —.092 1.000 
Y, 467 503 435 ABI 510 563 562 .561 —.105 -253 —.221 —.212 —.142 .6l4 .457 —.317 .085 1.000 
Y: 252 273 N7 Z3 218 291 .333 .318 045 -263 ~.214 —.294 —.163 .340 .183 —.098 .098 541 1.000 





a With the exception of the correlations between-age at first birth (Y,) and other variables, correlations are 
baseď`on all female respondents to the follow-up survey (N = 3,433). The correlations between age at first 
birth and other variables are based on the subsample who entered into parenthood prior to the survey 
(N = 2,861). Because some variables were not measured for all respondents to the follow-up survey, correc- 
tions for missing data were made using the procedure described in Marini et al. (1979). i 

> Xa = mother’s education, X, = father’s education, X, = father’s occupational prestige, Xa = family income, 
X, = intelligence, X; = high school curriculum, X, = friends’ educational expectations, X, = grade point aver- 
age, X;~ age at first date, X= frequency of dating at the time of the adolescent survey, X,= frequency of - 
dating during the last two years of high school, X,,= going “steady” at the time of-the adolescent survey, 
X,=ever went “steady,” X,=educational expectation, X,= occupational expectation, X,= housewife ex- 
pectation, X,= fecundity, Hop Te attainment, Y,= age at first birth. 
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accurate estimation of the correlation of distur- 
bances for the two equations. 

Although .the model estimated here is a 
simultaneous-equations model in which one of the 
two endogenous variables is censored and the other 
is fully observed, correcting for sample censoring in 
this case poses no special problems (Sickles and 
Schmidt, 1978:12). The reduced form of the age-at- 
first-birth equation can ‘be estimated using ‘the 
Heckman method described above, and the reduced 
form of the educational attainment equation can be 
estimated in the usual way. If the usual conditions 
for identification are met, it is possible to solve for 


the structural parameters; the age-at-first-birth ` 


equation can be estimated. using the Heckman 


method, and the educational attainment equation in . 


the usual way. Estimates of the standard errors for | 
the effects of the endogenous variables on each other ` 
can be obtained by making the corrections outlined 
by Hout (1977). 
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REGRESSION MODELS WITH ORDINAL VARIABLES* 


CHRISTOPHER WINSHIE 
Northwestern University and Economics 


* ROBERT D. MARE 
University of Wisconsin-Madison ` 


Research CenteriNORC 


Most discussions of ordinal variables in the sociological literature debate the 
suitability of linear regression and structural equation methods when some variables 
are ordinal. Largely ignored in these discussions are methods for ordinal variables ` 
that are natural extensions of probit and logit models for dichotomous variables. If , 
, ordinal variables are discrete realizations of unmeasured continuous variables, these 
methods allow one to include ordinal dependent and independent variables into 
structural equation models in a way that (1) explicitly recognizes their ordinality, (2) 
avoids arbitrary assumptions about their scale, and (3) allows for analysis of 
continuous, dichotomous, and ordinal variables within a common statistical. 
framework. These models rely on assumed probability distributions of the continuous 
. variables that underly the observed ordinal variables, but these assumptions -are 
testable. The models can be estimated using a number of commonly used statistical 
programs. As is illustrated by an empirical example, ordered probit and logit models, 
like their dichotomous counterparts, take account of the ceiling and floor restrictions 


on models that include ordinal variables, whereas the linear regression :model does’ 


` 


not. 


_ Empirical social research has benefited dur- 
ing the past two decades from the application 
of structural equation models for statistical 
analysis and causal interpretation of mul-. 
tivariate relationships (e.g., Goldberger and 
Duncan, 1973; Bielby and Hauser, 1977). 
Structural equation methods have mainly been 
applied to problems in which variables are 
measured on a continuous scale, a reflection of 
the availability of the theories of multivariate 
analysis and general linear models for continu- 
ous variables. A recurring methodological 
issue has been how to treat variables measured 
on an ordinal scale when multiple regression 
and structural equation methods would other- 
wise be appropriate tools. Many articles have 
appeared in this journal (e.g., Bollen and Barb, 

1981, 1983; Henry, 1982; Johnson and Creech, 

1983; O’Brien, 1979a, 1983) and elsewhere 
(e.g., Blalock, 1974; Kim, 1975, 1978; Mayer 
and Robinson, 1978; O’Brien 1979b, 1981, 
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1982) that discuss ‘whether, on the one hand, 


ordinal variables can be safely treated as if they 
were continuous variables and thus ordinary 
linear model techniques applied to them, or, on 
the other hand, ordinal variables require spe- 
cial statistical methods or should be replaced | 
with truly continuous variables in causal mod- 
els. Allan (1976), Borgatta (1968), Kim (1975, 
1978), Labovitz (1967, 1970), and O’Brien 
(1979a), among others, claim that multivariate 
methods for interval-level variables should be . 
used for ordinal variables because the power 
and flexibility gained from these methods out- 
weigh the small biases that they may entail. 
Hawkes (1971), Morris (1970), O’Brien (1982), 
Reynolds (1973), Somers: (1974), and Smith 
(1974), among others, suggest that the biases in 
using continuous-variable methods for ordinal 
variables are large and that special techniques 
for ordinal variables are required. 

- Although the literature on, ordinal variables 
in sociology is vast, its practical implications 
have been few. Most researchers apply regres- 
sion, MIMIC, LISREL, and other multivariate _ 
models for continuous variables to ordinal 
variables, sometimes claiming support from ` 
studies that find little bias from assuming inter- 
val measurement for ordinal variables.. Yet 
these studies as well as the ones that they crit- 
icize provide no solid guidance because they. 
are typically atheoretical simulations of limited 
scope. Some researchers apply recently devel-- 
oped techniques for categorical-data analysis: 
that take account of the ordering of the 
categories of variables in ‘cross-classifications 
(e.g., Agresti, 1983; Clogg, 1982; Goodman, 
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1980). These methods, however, while elegant 
and well grounded i in statistical theory, are dif- 
ficult to use in the cases where regression 
analysis and its extensions would otherwise 
- apply: that is, where data are nontabular; in- 
clude continuous, discréte, and ordinal vari- 
ables; and apply to a causal model with several 
endogenous variables. . 

This atticle draws attention to alternative 
methods for estimating regression models and 
their generalizations that include ordinal vari- 
ables. These methods are extensions of logit 
and probit models for dichotomous variables 


and are based on models that include unmea- . 


sured continuous variables for which only or- 
dinal measures are available. Largely ignored 
in the sociological literature (though see 
McKelvey and Zavoina, 1975), they provide 
multivariate models with ordinal variables that: 
(1) take, account of noninterval ordinal mea- 
surement; (2) ‘avoid arbitrary ‘assumptions 
about the scale of ordinal variables; and, most 
importantly, (3) include ordinal variables in 
structural equation models with variables at all 
levels of measurement. The ordered probit and, 
logit models can, moreover, be implemented 
_with widely available statistical software. Most 
` of the literature.on these methods focuses on 
estimating equations with ordinal dependent 
variables (Aitchison and Silvey, 1957; 
Amemiya, 1975; Ashford, 1959; Cox, 1970; 
Gurland et al., 1960; Maddala, 1983: McCul- 
lagh, 1980; McKelvey and Zavoina 1975), 
though some of it is relevant to models with 
ordinal independent variables (Heckman, 1978; 
Winship and Mare, 1983). Taken together, 
these contributions imply that ordinal variables 
can be analyzed within structural equation 
` models with the same fléxibility and power that 
are available for continuous variables. 
- This article summarizes the probit and logit 


models for ordered variables. It describes mea- . 


surement models for ordinal variables and dis- 
_ cusses specification and estimation of models 
- with ordinal dependent’ and independent vari- 


ables. Then it discusses some tests for model ' 


misspecification. Finally, it presents an em- 
pirical example which illustrates the models. 
An appendix discusses several technical topics 
of interest to those who wish to implement the 
models. , 


MEASUREMENT OF ORDINAL 
VARIABLES | 


A common view of ordinal variables, which is” 


adopted here, is that they are nonstrict 
monotonic transformations of interval vari- 
ables (e.g., O’Brien, 1981). That is, one or 
“more values of an interval-level variable are 
_ Mapped into the same value of a transformed, 


ordinal variable. For anne a Likert scale : 
may place individuals in one of a number of © 
ranked categories, such as, ‘‘strongly agree, 
“somewhat agree,” “neither agree nor dis- 
agree,” “somewhat disagree,” or “strongly 

disagree” with a statement. An underlying, - 


age: 


wo 


continuous variable denoting individuals’ de- . 


grees of agreement is mapped into categories 
that are ordered but are separated by unknown 
distances. ! 

This view of ordinal variables can also apply 
to variables that are often treated as continu- 
ous but might be better viewed as ordinal. ` 
Counted ‘variables, such as grades of school 
completed, number of children ever born, or 
number of voluntary-association memberships, 
may be regarded as ordinal realizations of un- 
derlying continuous variables. 
school, for example, should be viewed as an 
ordinal measure of an underlying variable, 
“educational attainment,’ 
acknowledge that each grade is not equally 
easy to attain (e.g., Mare, 1980) or equally 


Grades of ` 


> when one wishes to - 


rewarding (e.g., Featherman and Hauser, 1978; - 


Jencks et al., 
ous variable, such as earnings, is measured in 


categories corresponding to dollar intervals — 


and category midpoints are unknown, the mea- 
sured variable isan ordinal representation of 


-an underlying continuous variable.? 


The measurement model of ordinal variables 
can be stated formally as follows. Let ¥ denote 
an unobserved, continuous variable (~œ < Y 
<) and ap, a, ..., QJ- & denote cut-points 


1979). Similarly, when a continu- _ 


in the distribution of Y, where a) = — © and © 


a; = © (see Figure 1). Let Y* be an ordinal’ 
variable such that 

ee 

i = .» J). 


' A less common type of ordinal variable, not dis- 
cussed further in this article, may result from a strict 
monotonic transformation of an interval variable. 


That is, observations (e.g., of cities, persons, occu- _ 


pations, etc.) may be ranked according to some un- 
measured criterion (e.g., “population size, wealth, 


rate of.pay, etc.). A regression model with a ranked - 


dependent variable requires that the nonlinear map- 
ping between the unmeasured continuous ranking 
variable and the ranks themselves be specified. 


Given the mapping, the model can be estimated by 


nonlinear least squares (e.g., Gallant, 1975). 
2 The ordinal-variable model can be extended to 


take account of measurement error. That is, an ordi- ' 
nal variable is a transformation of a continuous vari- - 


able, but some observations may be misclassified 
(O’Brien, 1981; Johnson and Creeċh, 1983). - Al- 
though this article does not discuss this complica- 
tion, it is a logical extension of the models presented 
here. Muthén -(1979), Avery and Hotz (1982), and 
Winship and Mare (1983) discuss this extension for 
dichotomous variables; Muthén (1983, 1984) discus- 
ses it for ordinal variables. 


tarh 
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Figure 1. Relationships Among Latent Continuous 
Variable (Y), Observed Ordinal Variable 
(Y*), and Thresholds (a) 


Since Y is not observed, its mean and variance 
are unknown and their values must be as- 


sumed. For the present, assume that Y has: 


mean of zero and variance of one. 

The relationship between Y and Y* can be 
further understood as follows. Consider the 
likelihood of obtaining a particular value of Y 
and the probability that Y* takes on a specific 
value (see Figure 1). If Y follows a probability 
distribution (for example, normal) with density 
function f(X) and cumulative density function 
F(Y), then the probability that Y* = j is the 


area under the density curve f(Y) perween IE 


and ay. That i 18, 


- ay 
PO*=j = J aj- Yd = Flay)— Flas), (1) 
where F(a) = 1 and F(a) = 0. For a sample of 
individuals for whom Y* is observed one can 


estimate the cutpoints or “thresholds” a, as 
a = F-\(p,), 


where p, is the proportion of observations for 
which Y* < j, and F~ is the inverse of the 

+ cumulative density function of Y. Given esti- 
mates of the ay, it is also possible to estimate 
the mean of Y for observations within each 
interval. If Y follows a standardized normal 
distribution, then the mean Y for the observa- 
tions for which Y* = j is 


‘Pay — (ay) 
Dad- P(ay-1) 
«where ¢ is the standardized normal probability 
«density function and ® is the cumulative stan- 


dardized normal density function (Johnson and 
Kotz, 1970). 


(2) 


Yay ay = 


MODELS WITH ORDINAL DEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 


Model Specification 


Given the measurement model for ordinal vari- 
ables, it is possible to model the effects of 


< AMCRNCAIN SULIULYUILAL KEY 1E wW 


independent variables on an ordinal dependent 
variable. The following discussion assumes a 
single independent variable, although 
equations with several independent variables 
are an obvious extension. For the i® observa- 
tion, let. Y, be the unobserved continuous. de- 
pendent variable Y (i = 1, .:., 
observed independent variable (which may be 
either continuous or dichotomous), « be a ran- 
domly distributed error that is uncorrelated 
with X, and £ be a slope parameter to be esti- 


‘mated, Further, let Yfbe the observed ordinal - 
variable where, as in the measurement model 


above, Y*, = j if a. = Y; < ay (j =1,...,J). 
Then a regression model is 
Y; = AX, + & i 
(Y) = BX; Var (Y) = 1). (3) 


To specify the model fully, it is necessary to 
select a probability distribution for Y, or 


equivalently for e. If the probability that -Y* ` 
takes on successively higher values rises {or ` 


N), X;.be an ~ 


falls) slowly at small values of X, more rapidly . 


for intermediate values of X, and more slowly 
again at large values of X, then either the nor- 


- mal or logistic distribution is appropriate for e. 
The former distribution yields the ordered pro-' 


bit model; the latter the ordered logit model. ? 


In contrast, a linear model, in which the unob- . 


served variable Y; is replaced by the observed 
ordinal variable Y* in the regression model, 
assumes that the probability that Y* takes suc- 
cessively higher values rises (falls) a constant 
amount over the entire. range of X. 


When Y* takes on.only two values, them B) ` 


reduces to a model for a dichotomous depen- 
dent variable and the alternative assumptions 
of normal or logistic distributions yield binary 
probit and logit models respectively. Replacing 
the unobserved Y, with the observed binary 
variable yields a linear probability model. As is 
well known, the probit or logit specifications 
are usually preferable to the linear model be- 
cause the former take account of the ceilirig 
and floor effects on the dependent variable 
whereas the linear model does not (e.g., 
Hanushek and Jackson, 1977). When Y* is or- 


dinal and takes on more than two values, the _ 


ordered probit and logit models have a similar 
advantage over the linear regression model. 
Whereas the former take account of ceiling and 
floor restrictions on the probabilities, the linear 
model does not. This advantage of the ordered 
probit and logit over the linear model is 
strongest when Y* is highly skewed or when 
two or more: groups with widely varying 


3 Other models for binary dependent variables that _ 


can be extended to ordinal variables are discussed 
by, for example, Cox (1970) and McCullagh (1980). 
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skewness in Y* are compared (see example 
below). The assumption that e follows a normal 
or logistic distribution, however, while often 
plausible, may be false. As discussed below, 
one can test this assumption and, in principle, 
modify the model to take account of departures 
from the assumed distribution. 


Estimation 


In practice, one seeks to estimate the slope 

parameter(s) 8 and the threshold parameters 
` Un- - -, ay... The former denotes the effect of a 
unit change in the independent variable X on 
the unobserved variable Y. The latter provide 
information about the distribution of the 
ordered dependent variable sgch as whether 
the categories of the variable are equally 
spaced in the probit or logit scale. Because the 
ordered probit and logit models are nonlinear, 
exact algebraic expressions for their parame- 


ters do not exist. Instead, to compute the pa-` 


rameters, iterative estimation methods are re- 

quired. This section summarizes the logic of 
‘maximum likelihood estimation for these mod- 
els as well as a useful non-maximum likelihood 
approach. Further technical details, including 
information about computer software, are pre- 
sented in the Appendix.* 

Maximum Likelihood. If the unobserved de- 
pendent variable Y has conditional expectation 
given the independent variable(s) E(Y|X) = BX 


and variance one, then the measurement model’ 


(1) can be modified to give the probability that 
the i® individual takes the value j on the-ordinal 
dependent variable as 


PYT = JX) = Flos ~ BX) 
Flee BX), (4) 


where F(ay— 8X) = 0 and F(a; — BX) = 1 
because a, = —~ and a, = ~. If the model is an 
ordered probit, then F is the cumulative stan- 
dard normal density function.-If the model is an 
ordered logit, then F is the cumulative logistic 
function. The quantities. (4) for each individual 
are combined to form the sample likelihood as 
follows: : 

L = TMp(y4=jjX) 4 (5) 
where dy is a variable that equals one if Y* = j, 
` and zero otherwise. Maximum likelihood esti- 


“Models with ordinal dependent variables can 
also be estimated by weighted nonlinear least 
squares (e.g., Gurland.et al., 1960). For models 
based on distributions within the exponential family, 
- such as the logit and probit, weighted nonlinear least 
Squares and maximum likelihood estimation are 
equivalent (e.g., Nelder and’ Wedderburn, 1972; 
Bradley, 1973; Jennrich and Moore, 1975). 
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mation consists of finding values of £ and the a; 
in (4) that make L as large as. possible. 
Binary Probit or Logit. In practice, 
maximum likelihood estimation of the ordered 


logit or probit model can be expensive, espe- 


cially when the numbers of observations, 
thresholds, or independent variables are large 
and the analyst does not know what values of 
the unknown parameters would be suitable 
“start values” for the estimation. Moreover, 
although the ordered models can be im- 
plemented with widely available computer 
software (see Appendix), such applications are 
harder to master and apply routinely than more 
elementary methods. Other methods of esti- 
mation are cheaper and easier to use and.con- 
sistently (though not efficiently) estimate the 
unknown parameters. These methods are use- 
ful both for exploratory research where many 
models may be estimated and for obtaining ini- 
tial values for maximum likelihood estimation. 

One method is.to collapse the categories of 
Y* into a dichotomy, Y* < j versus Y* = j, 
say, and to estimate (3) as a binary probit or 
logit by the maximum likelihood methods 
available in many statistical packages or, if the 
data are grouped, by weighted least squares 
(e.g., Hanushek and Jackson, 1977). This 
yields consistent estimates of 8 and of a, 
though not of the remaining thresholds. This 
method can also be applied J-1 times, once for 
each of ‘the J-1 splits between adjacent 
categories of Y*, to estimate all of.the ajs, but 
this yields J-1 estimates of 6, none of which 
uses all of the information in the data. 

A better alternative is to estimate the J-1 


- binary logits or probits simultaneously to ob- 


tain estimates of the J-1 thresholds and a comy 
mon slope parameter. 8.’To do this, replicate 


‘the-data matrix J-1 times, once for each of the 
J-1 splits between adjacent categories of Y*, to 


get a data set with (J-1)N observations. Each 
of the J-1 data matrices has a different coding 
of the dependent variable to denote that an 
observation is above or ‘below the threshold 
that matrix estimates, and J-1 additional col- 
umns are added to the matrix for J-1 dummy 
variables, denoting which threshold is esti- 
mated in each of the J-1 data sets. This method 
is illustrated in Figure 2, which presents a 


. hypothetical data matrix for a dependent vari- 


able having 4 ordered categories. The total 
matrix has 3N observations. For clarity, within 
each of the 3 replicates of the data, observa- 
tions are ordered in ascending order of Y*. The 
third column denotes the dependent variable 
for a binary logit or probit model, which is 
coded one if the observation is above the 
threshold and zero otherwise. In the first 
panel, observations scoring 2 or above on Y* 
have a one on the dependent variable; in the 
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f 2 0 0 0 1 i 
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i 2 0 0 0 1 ! 

É 3 0 0 0 1 H i 

i : i : : : i 

: 3 o 0 0 l : 
4 1 0 0 1 i 

? ot `i i i : i, io 

N 4 1 . 0 0 1 Xin Xan 


Figure 2. Hypothetical Data Matrix for Dichotomous Estimation of Ordered Logit or Probit Model. 


second, observations scoring 3 or above on Y* 
have a one; and in the third, observations 
scoring 4 have a one. The fourth through sixth 
columns denote which of the three thresholds 
are estimated in each of the panels of the data 
matrix. These are effect coded and thus can all 
be included as independent variables in the 
probit or logit model to estimate the three 


thresholds. The final two columns denote two ` 


independent variables, values of which are 
replicated exactly across the three panels. 
Although this method requires a larger data 
set, it is a flexible way of exploring the data and 
obtaining preliminary estimates of the a's 
and #’s for maximum likelihood estimation. 
Estimates obtained by this method are often 
very close to the maximum likelihood esti- 


i 


mates (within 10 percent). The standard errors 
of the parameters are somewhat underesti- 
mated because the method assumes that there 
are (J-1)N observations when only N are 
unique. In practice, however, this bias is often 
small.>. . $ l : 


5 In the probit model, the rationale for this method 
is as follows: An ordered probit is equivalent to J—1 
binary probits in which constants (thresholds) differ, 
slopes are identical (within variables across 
equations), and correlations among the disturbances 
of the J—I equations are all equal to one: A binary 
probit estimated over J—1 replicates of the data as 
described here is equivalent to J—1 binary probits 
with varying constants and identical slopes but with 
disturbance correlations all equal to zero. In prac- 
tice, the slope and threshold estimates are insensitive 
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Scaling of Coefficients 


Most computer programs for ordered probit or 
logit estimation fix the variance of e at 1 in the 
probit model or at 2/3 in the logit model rather 
than fix the variance of Y. as in (3) above. 
Although computationally efficient, this prac- 
tice may lead to ambiguous comparisons be- 
tween the coefficients of different equations. 


Adding new independent variables to an equa- . - 


tion alters the variance of Y and thus the re- 
maining coefficients in the model, even if the 
new independent variables are uncorrelated 
with the original independent variables. When 
estimating several equations with a common 
ordinal dependent variable it is advisable to 


rescale estimated coefficients to a constant 


variance for the latent dependent variable (say 
Var(Y) = 1) across equations. The resulting 
coefficients will then measure the change in 
standard deviations in the latent continuous 
variable per unit changes in the independent 
variables. 

If, for example, the computations assume 
that Var(e) = ‘1 but Var(Y) = 1, then the. esti- 
mated equation is 


Ve 


_ Ye bX te | 


where b = flog, € = €/o¢, and Var(e) = 

Then o2 = 1/[1 + b?Var(X)] and 8 = ik 
Under this scaling assumption, oĉ decreases as 
additional variables that affect Ý are included 
in the equation, and measures the proportion of 
variance in Y that is unexplained by the inde- 
“pendent variables. Thus 1 — o% is analogous to 


’ R? in a linear regression. 


y 


MODELS WITH ORDINAL 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Ordinal variables may also be independent or“ 


intervening variables in .structural equation 
models. For example, job tenure, a continuous 
variable, may depend’ on job satisfaction, an 
ordinal variable measured on a Likert scale, as 
well as on other variables. Job satisfaction in 
turn may depend on characteristics of individ- 
uals and their jobs. One solution to this prob- 
lem is to assume that the ordered categories 
constitute a continuous scale, but this is inap- 

propriate if the ordered variable Y* is non- 
linearly related to. an unobserved continuous 
variable Y (as in the model discussed above) 
and it is the unobserved variable that linearly 
affects the dependent variable. Another strat- 
egy is to represent Y* as J—1 dummy variables 
and to estimate their effects on the dependent 





to alternative assumptions about the disturbance 
correlations.” 
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variable. This strategy, however, is unpar- 
simonious, fails to use the information that the 
categories of Y* are ordered, and may still 
yield biased estimates if the correct model is a 
linear effect of the unobserved variable Y on 
the dependent variable. This section considers 
several preferable ‘solutions to this. problem. 
Consider the following two equations: 


(6) 
(7) 


where for the i® observation Z is continuous 
and may be either an observed variable or an 
unobserved variable that corresponds to an ob- 
served dichotomous or ordinal variable, say 
Z*; Y is an unobserved continuous variable 
corresponding to an observed ordinal variable 
Y* through the measurement model discussed 
above; X, and X, are observed continuous or 
dichotomous variables; €, and ¢,-are. random 
errors that are uncorrelated with each other 
and with their respective independent vari- 
ables; and the f’s and fs are parameters to be 
estimated. If this model is correct, that is, if the 
effect of the ordinal variable Y* on Z is prop- 
erly viewed as the linear effect of the observed 
variable Y, of which Y* is a realization, then 
several methods of identifying and estimating 
8: are available. These methods include: (1) 
instrumental-variable estimation; (2) estima- 
tion based on the conditional distribution of Y; 
and (3) maximum likelihood. estimation.® These 
methods are summarized in turn. . 


= BiXy + BY, + ex 
= 6,Xy + OX y ‘+ Eyi 


Instrumental Variables 


One method of estimating (6) and (7) is to use 
the fact that X, affects Y but not Z, that is, that 


.X. is an instrumental variable for Y. First, es- 


timate (7) as an ordered logit or probit model 
by the procedures discussed above and, using 
the estimated equation, calculate expected 
values for Y: 


BOX, Xa) = KA = 6X + ba 


Then, in a second stage of estimation, S 
Y with Ý in (6) and estimate the latter equation 
by a method suited to the measurement of Z 
(ordinary least squares (OLS), probit, logit, 
etc.). This method consistently estimates B, 


_and 8, under the assumption that €s and ey are 


uncorrelated with each other and with X, and 
X,. Standard errors for estimated parameters 


6 A fourth method is to rely on multiple indicators 
of Y, as would be possible if, for example, Y denoted 
job satisfaction and Y$% and Y$ were Likert scales oj 
satisfaction with specifi c aspects ofa job (pay, op- 
portunity for advancement, etc.). 
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should be computed using the usual formulas 
for instrumental-variable estimation (e. g., 
Johnston, 1972:280). 
, This method works only if X, affects Y but 
not Z; otherwise Y would be an exact linear 
combination of variables already in (6) and fy 
would not be estimable. In addition, for the 
method to yield precise estimates, X, and Y 
should be strongly associated. When these 
conditions are not met, alternative ‘methods 
should be considered. 


Using the Conditional Distribution of Y 


If Z is an observed continuous variable, and Z 
and Y follow a bivariate normal distribution, 
then an alternative method of estimating Ý for 
substitution in (6) is available. Suppose 6, = 0, 
that is, there is no instrumental variable X, 
through which to identify 8, in (6). One can 
nonetheless compute expected values of Y that 
are not linearly dependent on variables in (6) 
_ by using the relationship between Y and Y*: 


E(Y Xu, Y9 = Y, = Xu + EleyXu, YY 
= Xn ques ar Xu) — lâ; ca 6X) (8) 
Da; 6,Xy)- Pay, ÂX) 


where all parameters are taken from ordered 
probit estimates of (7) (excluding X4). The sec- 
ond term in (8) is an extention of equation (2) 


above to the case where each observation has a ` 


mean conditional on its value of Xyi in addition 
to Y*. With predicted values Y in hand, one 
can then substitute them for Y in (6) and esti- 
mate that equation by least-squares regression. 

This method is a variant of procedures for 
estimating regression equations that are sub- 
ject to “sample selection bias” (Berk, 1983; 
Heckman, 1979). It permits identification of 
the effects of the unmeasured variable Y in (6) 
in the absence of the instrumental variable Xe 
because it takes account of the correlation 
between e, and the disturbance of the reduced 
form of (6) (that is, €s + Bsey), which is ignored 
in the instrumental-variable estimation. This 
method relies on the assumed bivariate normal 
distribution of the disturbances of the two 
equations: One should be Cautious about the 
degree to which one’s results may depend on 
this distributional assumption. 


Maximum Likelihood Estimation 


_Identifying 8, using the conditional distribution — 


of Y requires that Z be an observed continuous 
- variable. It is not a fully efficient method in 
that it relies on two separate estimation stages. 
If Z and Y follow a bivariate normal distribu- 
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tion, (6) and (7) can be estimated simulta- 
neously regardless of whether Z results from 
an observed continuous or ordinal variable. 
Suppose that 6; = 0 in (7), that is, that there is 
no instrumental variable and that Var(e,) = 
Var(ey) = 1. (Maximum likelihood, like the 
method based on the conditional expectation of 
Y, works regardless of whether 6, = 0.) Then 
the reduced form of (6) is ` 

Zi ki Xu + vy (9) 
where 8, = fı + 6:0; vi = En + Arey, and 
cov(y,€y) = P = Pry = Bx The maximum 
likelihood procedure estimates (7) and (9) si- 
multaneously along with p. Thus 6,; 0z, and Br 
are estimated directly, and 8, can be calculated 
as 8; ‘B817 ' 


The estimation procedure itself consists of 


` computing the joint probabilities of obtaining Z 


(or Z* if Z is an unobserved variable for which 
only an ordinal variable is observed) and Y* for 
each individual and forming the likelihood’ 
which, assuming a bivariate normal distribu- 
tion for Z and Y, depends on the reduced-form 
parameters in (7) and (9) and on p. The method 
searches for values of the parameters that 
make the likelihood as large as possible. See 
the Appendix for further.technical details. 


Extensions 


Given estimates of equations that include ordi- 
nal variables as either dependent or indepen- 
dent variables, it is possible to formulate 
structural equation models with mixtures’ of 
continuous, discrete and ordinal variables. As 
a result one can compute direct and indirect 
effects of exogenous variables.on ultimate en- 
dogenous variables even when the intervening 
variables are ordinal. The same procedures de- 
scribed by Winship and Mare (1983:82-86) for 
the path analysis of dichotomous variables can 
be applied to systems in which some of the , 
variables are ordinal. 

In addition, the models described here can 
be extended to allow for the discrete and con- 
tinuous effects of ordinal variables. If, for 
example, a continuous variable, say, earnings, 
is affected by an ordinal variable, say, highest 
grade of school completed, one might elect to 
model the school effect as twofold: (1) as an 
effect of a latent continuous variable, “educa- 
tional attainment”; and (2) as. the effect(s) of 
attaining particular schooling milestones or 


‘If alternative assumptions about Var(e,) and 
Var(ey) are made, the estimating formulas are dif- 
ferent, but the model is nonetheless identified pro- 
vided a scale for Y and Z (and thus e, and ey) is 
assumed. 
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credentials (for example, high school degree, 

college degree, etc.). To do this, augment (6) 
above—in which Z denotes earnings, Y de- 
-notes “educational attainment,” and X, de- 
notes determinants of earnings—-with dummy 
variables denoting whether or not the school- 
ing milestones of interest have been attained. 
Then by estimating the new equation (6) along 
with (7), one can assess the independent effects 
of these two aspects of schooling on earnings. 

Thus the alternative formulations of effects of 
ordinal variables parallel those for binary vari- 
ables (Winship and Mare, 1983; Heckman, 
1978; Maddala, 1983). 


TESTS FOR DISTRIBUTIONAL, 
MISSPECIFICATION 


Ordered probit and logit models for ordered 
dependent variables rely on the assumptions of 
normal and logistic distributed errors respec- 
tively. Unlike the linear model, where- the 
normality assumption for the errors affects the 
validity of significance tests but not the un- 
biasedness of parameter estimates, for the or- 
dinal models both the parameters and the test 
statistics are distorted when distributional as- 
sumptions are false. This section summarizes 
methods for testing the validity of the distribu- 
tional assumptions. 

If a model such as (3) above is specified to 
have the correct probability distribution for the 
errors (or the latent continuous variable), then 


the’ estimated parameter(s) £ should be in- - 


variant except for sampling variability through 
~ the full range of both the independent vari- 
able(s) X and the dependent variable Y. Con- 
versely, significant variation in estimated f’s 
among different segments of the range of X or 


-Y, or among weightings of the observations that . 


give different emphasis to different parts of the 
distributions of X or Y, is evidence that the 
. model is misspecified. 


Test Based on the Independent Variable ` 


A test based on an independent variable is to 
partition the observations into k mutually ex- 
clusive segments -defined by X and to create 
k — 1 dummy variables denoting into which seg- 
ment each observation falls. For example, a 
dummy variable could be formed that takes the 
value 1 if an observation is above the mean (or 
median) of X and zero otherwise, or three 
dummy variables could be formed that indexed 
whether or not each observation was in the 
first, second, or third quartile. Augment (3) 
with the dummy variables and their interac- 
tions with X. Then estimate the augmented 
equation by maximum likelihood and perform a 
likelihood ratio test for the improvement in fit 
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of the augmentéd model over (3). If the test 
statistic is significant, this is evidence that the 
functional seluaonsbip sven: by (3) is incor- 
rect. 8 


Test Based on the Dependent Variable : 
An alternative test examines whether the effect 


of X on Y varies with Y, that is, whether the .. 
_ threshold parameters a; vary with X. This pos- 


sibility can be explored by expanding the ma- 
trix in Figure 2. Separate effects of the inde- 
pendent variables for varying values of the de- 
pendent variable can be obtained by augment- 
ing Figure 2 to include interactions between the 
indicators for which threshold is estimated by 
which panel of the data (24/1, 3-4/2, 4/1~3), 
and the independent Variables X; and X,. Good 
estimates of such an.interactive model can be 
obtained from binary logit or probit analysis. 


These estimates, however, will not pfovide a ` 


valid test because: the binary model assumes 
3N independent observations when only N are 


` independent. To obtain the correct likelihood 


statistic to compare to the likelihood corre- 


sponding to (3), the latter model must be aug- `, 


mented with parameters 8, that denote the sep- 


oF 


arate efféct of X at each threshold. Then the - 


contribution to the likelihood for the i® obser- 
vation is: 


bee Flay — 


Flasi > 


BX) 
Ay-1X). 


: These quantities can be combined to form the 


likelihood function and the parameters can be 
estimated as described above. Again, a signifi- 


-cant likelihood-ratio test statistic is evidence 


that (3) i is misspecified.? 


' EXAMPLE: EDUCATIONAL MOBILITY 


Data 


This section discusses an example of ‘ordered 
probit estimation applied to a model that con- 


8 White (1981) develops additional, more- 
sophisticated versions of this test for nonlinear re- 
gression models. 

? Varying 8's across segments of the 'X or Y distri- 
bution may signify a number of specification ills: (1) 


“incorrect distribution for. Y; (2) nonlinearities in the 


effects of X; G) interactions among independent 
variables; or (4) improperly excluded independent 
variables (Stinchcombe, 1983; Winship ‘and Mare, 
1983). White (1981) proposes methods that, in prin- 
ciple, empirically distinguish (1), (2), and 6) though 
the practical value of these methods remains to be 
determined., Aranda-Ordaz (1981) and Pregibon 
(1980) suggest alternative distributions for Y that 
may be considered if the ee or probit model is 
rejected, 
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tains ordered dependent and independent vari- 
ables. The data are from the 1962 Occupational 
Changes in a Generation Survey (OCG) on the 
association of father’s and gson’s grades of 
school completed for white and nonwhite men 
age 20-64 in the civilian noninstitutional 
population (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1964:1718). They are taken from a frequency 
table with the following dimensions: father’s 
schooling (less then 8, 8-11, 12, 13+ grades); 
color white, nonwhite); and son’s schooling 
(less than 8, 8-11, 12, 13+ grades), Although 
the published table reports population frequen- 
‘cies, the analyses presented here are based.on 
18,345 sample observations for which data are 
present on the three variables. 


Measurement 


Suppose one wishes to assess the effect of fa- 
ther’s schooling and color on son’s schooling 


and to see whether the effect differs between . 


whites and nonwhites. The effect of father’s 
schooling may be stronger for whites than 
nonwhites in the cohorts represented in these 
data because nonwhite sons of highly educated 
fathers experience economic. and discrimi- 
natory barriers to higher education that are less 
severe for elementary and secondary school- 


ing. f 

In this dnalysis both son’s and father’s 
schooling are ordered’ variables with four 
categories. Grades of schooling is typically 
treated as a continuous dependent variable.and 
analyzed using a linear model. This may seem 
compelling when separate observations are 
available for each individual, and it may even 
seem appropriate in the present. case, where 
one can assign scores to the midpoints of the 


categories. Although estimates based on both- 


the linear and ordered probit models are pre- 
sented below, there is nonetheless consider- 
able reason to prefer the latter to the former. 
As. noted above, grades. may not be equally 
spaced either in the difficulty with which they 
are acquired or in their rewards. Moreover, in 
samples with highly .skewed schooling distri- 
butions or in cross-sample comparisons where 
degrees of skewness differ, it is better to use a 
model such as the ordered probit which takes 


ceiling and floor effects into account. In the. 


present case, where schooling is grouped into 
four broad categories and the schooling distri- 
butions of whites and nonwhites differ greatly, 
the ordered probit model may be more appro- 
priate, 49 


10 Alternative -nonlinear models that are poten- 
tially useful for studying schooling are binary probit 
or logit models that treat schooling as. a sequence of 


w 


“continuation decisions” (e.g., Fienberg 1980; Mare f 
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Model. Specification 


In the models presented below, the indepen- 
dent variables include a variable for color 
equaling one if the son is white and zero other- 
wise, a continuous variable for . father’s 
schooling, and a continuous variable for. the 
interaction between father’s -schooling and 
color. Thus if, for the i individual, Z, denotes 
son’s schooling, X; denotes a dummy variable 
for color, Y, denotes father’s schooling, €i de- 


‘notes a random disturbance, and f,, B2, and Bs 


denote parameters to be estimated, the model 
is: i Ae: 
Zi = BrXi + BY; + BsXs¥i + en: (10) 

To see if the effect of father's schooling’ oñ 
son’s schooling differs between whites and 


‘nonwhites, one examines the size and 


significance of the interaction coefficient £, or, 
equivalently, compares (10) to a simpler equa- 
tion that excludes the interaction variable X,Y ;. 
In a linear model, Z ‘and Y are observed vari- 
ables based on the categories of son’s and fa- 
ther’s schooling. In the linear models presented 
below, the. four categories of the two schooling , 
variables have the scores 5, 10, 12, and 14 
grades, which approximate. the category mid- 
points. Given these scores, (10) can be esti- 
mated by OLS. 

In the ordered probit model, however, Z and 
Y are unobserved realizations of the ordered 
categorical variables, say, Z* and Y*. Were 
only Z unobserved, then (10) could be esti- 
mated using one of the methods for ordered 
dependent variables discussed above. Because 
Y is also unobserved, it is necessary to ¢on- 


_sider a second equation in which Y is the de- - 


pendent variable: .. ot 
. (1) 


where e¢,, is a random disturbance, 0 is a pa- 
rameter to be estimated, and all other notation 
is as defined above. This equation predicts the © 
ordered variable, father’s schooling, from color 
and provides a means of estimating ‘the 
covariances between the two unobserved vari- 
ables Y and Z and between color and the unob- 
served variable Y, which are needed to esti- 
mate (10).!! 


1980, 1981). Although these models avoid assigning a. 
metric to an ordered variable, take floor and ceiling: 
effects into account, and are always mathematically 
feasible, they are best suited to measures that ac- 
cumulate over time (e.g., grades, children, jobs, 
marriages, etc.). The ordered probit model, in con- 
trast, is potentially applicable to all ordered variables 
without regard to the process by which their values. 
come about. 

- 11 Equation (10) can also be estimated with a sim- 
pler specification of (11), namely, that Y is affected 


Yı = 6X; + Eyi; 
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Estimation . A 


The results reported ‘below are obtained 
through simultaneous estimation of (10) and 
(11) by maximum likelihood urider the as- 
sumptions that €y and € are uncorrelated and 
each follows a normal distribution. This proce- 
dure is an extension of methods discussed 
above for a single, ordinal independent vari- 
able. That is, (11) is estimated, along with the 
reduced form of (10), 


= &X, + VY, 


where § = Bı +. Bo + B;0X, and p= é€,+ BE: 
+ Bsé2X\. In addition, two disturbance correla- 
tions are estimated, say pı and pz, for non- 
whites and whites respectively. In terms of the 

parameters of (10) and (11), pı = Bz and p; = 
- Êz + Bs. The maximum likelihood procedures. 
described in the Appendix are used to obtain 
the reduced-form parameters 6, 5, pı, and pw 


and from these are derived the structural pa- 


rameters 6, Bo Bz, and Bs. 


Results 


Table 1 presents ordered probit and linear re- 
_gression estimates for the effect of father’s 
schooling and color on son’s schooling for 
models -with and without terms for interaction 
of father’s schooling and color. The first and 


third columns of the table show that both the. 


ordered probit and linear models indicate much 
higher levels of schooling for whites and for 
sons of more highly educated fathers. The pro- 
bit and linear coefficients are not directly com- 
parable inasmuch as the former are measured 
- in the scale of z-scores (inverse of the cumula- 
tive normal distribution), whereas the latter are 
measured in grades of school completed. 
‘Nonetheless the two models yield much the 
same results about the effects of the indepen- 
dent variables. To see this, note that one can 
rescale the probit coefficients for color and 
father’s schooling to the same units as the 
linear regression coefficients. Given the cate- 
gory midpoints assumed in the regression 
` analysis, the standard deviations of son’s and 
father’s schooling are 2.802 and 3.194 respec- 
tively. As reported in Table 1, the probit coef- 
ficient for color gives the difference between 
whites and nonwhites on a latent variable for 


son’s schooling that has a standard deviation of. 


one. Under the assumption that the latent vari- 





only by the random disturbance ey. Although com- 
putationally feasible, this specification is tantamount 


to assuming that color and father's schooling are ` 


- uncorrelated, and thus gives an unsatisfactory esti- 
mate for B;. Parameter estimates for (11) are avail- 
able from the authors on request. 
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able has the same standard deviation as as- 
sumed in the linear regression, the coefficient 
for color.is 1.088 (0:386 x 2.802). The probit 
coefficient for father’s schooling is the effect of 
a one standard deviation change in father’s 
schooling on son’s schooling in standard de- 
viation units. If the schooling variables are as- 
sumed to have the same scale as in the regres- 
sion, the coefficient for father’s schooling is 
0.379.(0.432 x 2.802/3.194). The ordered probit 
results also imply that the schooling categories 
are approximately equally spaced in the probit 
scale, as indicated by the roughly equal dis- 
tances between adjacent thresholds. 

The ordered probit and linear models, -how- 
ever, yield different resùlts about a possible 


interaction effect of father’s schooling and . 


color on son's schooling. According to the 
ordered probit results, the effect of father’s 
schooling on son’s schooling is approximately 
25 percent larger for white sons than for non- 
white sons (.436 vs. .344). Rescaling the probit 
coefficients to conform to the standard devia- 
tions for father’s and son’s schooling assumed 
in the linear regression models yields a similar 
race difference in the effect of father’s school- 
ing’ (.383 vs. .302).’ The test statistic forthe 
interaction parameter and the one degree of 
freedom likelihood ratio chi-square statistic 
(90067-90047 = 20) are significant, even tak- 
ing account of the complexity of the- OCB sam- 
ple.'? ‘For the linear model, in contrast, the 
interaction coefficient is insignificant and of 


Opposite sign to that of the probit model. — 


' This discrepancy between the ordered probit 
and linear regression findings results from the 
sensitivity of the, regression model to the dif- 
ferent skewness of the white and nonwhite 
schooling distributions. Under the assumptions’ 


a ieee T ir \ ‘ 

12 Because these data derive from a frequency 
table, it is possible to compute a likelihood ratio 
chi-square statistic to assess the goodness of fit of 
the model. Under the saturated model, the log likéli- 


hood statistic is minus 2En log Pin), where nj, is the `- 


number of observations in the i® category of father's 


schooling (i=1,2,3,4), the j™ category of son’s 
schooling (j=1,2,3,4), and the k® color group 
(k=1,2); dnd py is the proportion i of the k® color 
group that is in the i® father’s and j® son's schooling 


categories. For these data this statistic is, 89727, 


implying a chi-square fit statistic for the ‘model 
with the father’s schooling-race interaction of 
90047 —89727=320 with 20 degrees of freedom, indi- 
cating a poor-fit. A better-fitting model allows for 
more complex interactions between father’s and 
son's schooling than the two correlation coefficients 
assumed here. More complex interactions can be 
included in the ordered probit model, albeit at the 
expense of more complex interpretations.’ The 
goodness-of-fit test is appropriate only when data 
come from a fixed table and cell frequencies are 


_ large. 


x 
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Table ‘1. Ordered Probit and Linear Seen Analysis of the Effects of Father's Schooling and Color on 


























(N = 18345). 


one. 


of the probit model, the ordered schooling’ 
variable is a realization of a latent, normally _ 
distributed variable. As shown‘ in Figure 1, a 
change in an independent variable induces a 
larger shift in the ordered dependent variable 
for observations concentrated in the middle of 


the distribution than for those concentrated at ` 


either end. If the effect of father’s schooling on 
son’s schooling is stronger for whites than for 
nonwhites, but the former are concentrated at 
one extreme of the schooling distribution 
whereas the latter are concentrated in the mid- 
dle, then the effects of father’s schooling as 
estimated by a linear model may be approx- 
imately equal despite the underlying difference 
between the two groups. 

This distortion is illustrated in Figure 3, 


which presents the hypothetical relationship . 
between father’s and son’s schooling by color ` 


under the ordered probit and linear models. To 
highlight the ‘point, the race difference in the 
distribution of son’s schooling is exaggerated. 





Bedoe! ing) 
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Figure 3. Linear and. Nonlinear Effects of Father's - 
Schooling on Son's Schooling’ for Whites 
and Nonwhites 


Son's Schooling* 
Ordered Probit (MLE) Linear pars (OLS) 
> A C9) (2) (1) ; 2) 
` Variable B BISE) B BISEY B BISE) B BISE) 
White (nonwhite) - 0.386 17.9 0.375 16.2 , 1.503 23.1 1.746 ~ 10:2 ` 
Father’s Schooling 0.432 72.3 0.344 16.5 0.332 56.1 0.362 17.4. 
_ White x Father's : f 
Schooling 0.092 4.2 —0.033 —1.5 
Thresholds ' 
8~11/<8 —0.390 ~—17.2 —0.384 -17.1 
12/8—11 0.483 21.2 0.479 21.4 Gi 
13+/12 1.182 50.8 1.171 51.0 . ~ 
Constant g 6.687 89.9 6.468 40.2 
—2 x (log f ` n 
likelihood) 90067 90047 
R? ; 0.217» 0.234> 0.1859 0.1860 
a, 0.885 0.875 i 2.5279 2.5277 
a Source: 1962 Occupational Changes in a Generation Survey (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1964) 
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The figure, therefore, is not drawn to the scale 


dictated by the results in Table 1, but nonethe- 
less illustrates the source of discrepancy be- 


tween the ordered probit and linear model re- , 


sults in the Table. The curves in Figure 3 illus- 


trate the, stronger effect of father’s schooling 


on son’s schooling for whites than for non- 
whites in the probit scale. If whites are more 


concentrated at the top of the schooling distri-. 


bution whereas nonwhites are concentrated in 
the middle of the distribution, OLS will esti- 


mate slopes that are tangent to the curved lines ` 
at different points in the schooling distribution, — 


that is, at a point of relatively lesser slope for 


- whites and greater slope for nonwhites. The 


straight lines in Figure 3 are approximately 
parallel for the two groups despite the greater 
nonlinear effect for whites. This example illus- 
trates the potential distortion in linear model 
results when groups differ in the way that their 
effects are sensitive to ceilings and floors on. 
the ordered dependent variable. 


CONCLUSION 


Much of the sociological literature on ordinal ° 


variables offers the unhappy compromises of 


> R? estimated as s one minus error variance under assumption that latent continuous variable has variance : 


Pa 


(1) ignoring ordinal measurement and' treating ~ 


ordinal variables as if they were continuous; (2) 
adopting special techniques for ordinal vari-. 
ables that'are not integrated into established 
frameworks for multivariate and structural 
equation analysis; or (3) adopting frequency 
table approaches when regression or structural 
equation models would otherwise be desirable. 
This article has reviewed methods that enable 
one to analyze mixtures of ordered, dichotom- 
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ous, and continuous variables in structural 
equation models while taking account of the 
distinct measurement properties of these vari- 
ables. Although the ordered logit and probit 
models are slightly more complex than multiple 
regression analysis inasmuch as they rely on 
‘ nonlinear estimation methods, they can be im- 
plemented with standard statistical computer 
software. These methods require assumptions 
about the probability distributions of the un- 
measured continuous variables from which 
ordered variables arise, but these is ae 
are testable. 
Like many topics in sociological methodol: 
ogy, the problem of ordinal variables has been 
discussed in isolatión from broader method- 


ological issues and with insufficient attention | 


to high-quality research on the problem by 
applied statisticians in other fields. Whatever 
problems they may have presented 
methodologists, ordinal variables need present 
no os impediment to sound substantive 
research. 


1 APPENDIX.. . 


Maximum Likelihood Estimation of Two-Equation 
Models with Ordinal Variables 


As for single equations, maximum likelihood estima- 

tion for multiple equation models consists of 
specifying the probability of obtaining each observa- 
tion as a function of the unknown parameters, form- 
ing the likelihood as the joint probability of obtaining 
all observations, and searching for parameter values 


that maximize the likelihood., Consider the two- ' 


equation model given by (6) and (7) above, but for 
simplicity assume again that 8, = 0. Then the re- 
duced form of the model is given by (7) and. (9). 
Further, assume that Y and Z follow a bivariate 
normal distribution, where Var(e,) = o¢, and Var(v) 
= gy. That is, the joint probability density function 
of the disturbances of the equations is 


B(tyt) = rV- x ° 
{exp[—(t} — 2ptyt, + 8V0 — P}, (AD 


where ty = ¢y/ag, ts = Wop and p denotes the 
-correlation between ey and r (e.g., Hogg and Craig, 
1970). Given these assumptions it is possible to form 
the likelihood functions for alternative types of en- 
dogenous variables. 

Suppose'both Y and Z are unmeasured continuous 
variables that correspond to observed ordinal vari- 
ables Y* and Z* respectively. That is, let œm ag1)-. 
Qs- Œs denote thresholds, in the distribution of Y 
and Z (s = 1,2), where ag = —®, a, = ©, Y* = j if 
Ay S Y< Ay, and Z* =j if asy- &zZz< gy. To 
identify the scales of Y and Z assume that og, = oy 
= 1. Then the probability of obtaining an observation 
with ey j.of Y* and j’ of Z* is: ; 


p(y* = j, z$ = j [Xid 7 
Seu few g (te, ty) dtdt,, 


(A2) 
Ciji Coys i 3 
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where c= a@,j-0)X1, and.Cqy = aay — 8X, Then 
the likelihood function is: 


L= TO nps =i, (A3) 


i 


=j nxt 


where dw is a variable that equals one if Y* = j and 
Z* = J and zero otherwise. Iterative estimation pro- 
cedures pick @,, 8,, and the a, that make L as large 
as possible. 

If either Y* or Z* is a dichotomous variable, then 
the likelihood is just ‘a special case of (A3), where 
one of the variables has only two ordered categories. 


If Y is an unmeasured continuous variable corre-, 


sponding to an observed ordinal variable Y*, but Z is 
an observed continuous variable, then no longer as- 
sume g, = 1, but rather that o,, can be estimated, 
from the data and that t, = (Z, — 8,X,/o,. Then the 
likelihood is: 

Ci} 

S (w(t. tr) dt, dt, 


Cyr 


L=0H (44) 
1 J 
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where dy is a err that equals one if Y* equals j, 


and zero otherwise. 


Statistical Programs for Ordered zo i 
Probit and Logit 


Single equations with ordinal dependent variables 
can be estimated with “user-defined” functions in a 
number of commonly used statistical programs. In. 


most of these programs, the user supplies the for- 


mula for the appropriate likelihood function and ini- 
tial values for the estimated parameters. Initial 
values can be obtained using the, dichotomous-vari- 
able approach discussed in this article or by ordinary 
least squares. 

GLIM (Baker and Nelder, 1978), BMDP (Dixon, 
1983), SASSAS Institute Inc., 1982), SPSSX (SPSS 
Inc., 1983), LIMDEP (Greene, n.d.), and 
HOTZTRAN (Avery and Hotz, 1983) permit the user 
to specify the ordered logit or probit-likelihood func- 
tions and to estimate these models by maximum 
likelihood or its equivalent. LIMDEP and 
HOTZTRAN can also estimate ordered probit mod- 
els directly without user specification of the likeli- 
hood function. Routines for estimating ordered pro- 
bit models in BMDP or through a FORTRAN pro- 
gram that can be run on an IBM personal computer 
are available from the authors.!? HOTZTRAN can 
also estimate models with multiple equations, 
ordered independent variables, latent variables with 
several ordinal indicators, and structural equation 


` models with mixtures of continuous, discrete, ordi- 


nal, and truncated variabies.'4 
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HEREDITY AND SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES OF DELINQUENCY: 


A RECONSIDERATION* 


Davip C. ROWE 
University of Oklahoma 


D. WAYNE OsGoopD 
University of Michigan 


In most sociological treatments of crime and delinquency, genetic explanations are 


either ignored or ridiculed. While the belief that single genetic defects produce’ 


delinquent behavior is untenable, modern genetic theory is concerned with the 
influence of many genes on normal human behavioral variation. This analysis of 
genetic variation can be united with sociological theory. In particular, a twin study of 
the covariation between delinquent behavior and association with delinquent peers is 
used to demonstrate the value of a behavioral genetic analysis for developing social 
theory. The phenotypic correlation between self-reported “delinquency”? and the 
“delinquency of friends” is apportioned to three theoretical sources: genetic 
variation; common environmental influences that affect family members equally; 
and specific environmental influences that affect each individual uniquely. Of the 
‘three component sources, genetic factors contributed most to the phenotypic 
covariation in this study. Although genetic factors are implicated, this result does not 
mean that delinquency is either a direct result of biological differences or that it is 
inevitable. Rather, it shows that causal sequences leading to delinquency are 
traceable to individual differences in genes, so any social causation entails either 
individual differences in reactions to social processes or differential social reactions 


to already ‘differing individuals. Implications of behavioral genetic analyses of 
covariation for theories of delinquency are discussed. 


Among social scientists, there is a long- 
‘standing tradition of animosity toward genetic 
explanations of behavior. These sentiments are 
nowhere more evident than in the field of 
criminology. The contention of the present ar- 
ticle is that, though there are understandable 
‘historical roots to the rivalry between genetic 
and social explanations, the two approaches 
‘are actually complementary. As an example of 
the utility of combining them we will present a 
Study that uses behavioral genetic techniques 
to examine the relation between delinquency 
and association with delinquent peers. 

Most sociological texts on crime and delin- 
quency discuss genetic explanations only as 
bad examples, the reprehensible products of a 
less-enlightened era. As the early genetic 
theories are presented, their basic explanation 


of crime is that criminals are defective people;. 
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the reason they break the law is that they are 
inherently and inalterably less human than 
normal. Lombroso (1911) is often cited as the 
first to obtain widespread scientific acceptance 
for this position. Based on anatomical mea- 
surements ‘of criminals, he concluded that 


many were throwbacks to a subhuman stage of - 


evolution. Thus, he treated physical similarity 
of criminals to “more primitive races” as evi- 
dence of innate defects. Goddard (1914) is cited 
as applying similar logic. Using intelligence 
tests instead of physiological measures, he 
concluded that inherited ‘‘feeblemindedness” 
was a source of criminal tendencies. 


Such portrayals may or may not adequately 


represent the thinking of these authors, par- 


ticularly given the difficulty of placing their - 


work in historical context. What is important 
for present purposes is that the conception of 
genetic causality embodied in these portrayals 
is no more tenable to a modern biologist than to 
a sociologist, and for much the same reasons. 
Current genetic theory asserts that observed 
differences among individuals are a joint prod- 
uct of genetic and environmental variation. 
Genotype gives an initial direction to develop- 
ment, but further development is a product of 
interaction with the environment. 
Furthermore,. defects involving ill-formed 


genetic material play a minor role in explaining ` 
the variability of a population. Of course, ab- | 


normalities such as Down's Syndrome exist, 
and they have profound impacts that make 
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some individuals very different from others. 
Nevertheless, defects affect such a small pro- 


portion of the population that they contribute ` 


very little to the overall picture. Genetic de- 
fects of this sort are particularly implausible for 
explaining a phenomenon as widespread as il- 
legal behavior. Self-report studies show that 
almost everyone commits offenses for which 
they could be arrested and that rates' of of- 
fenses are distributed across a broad con- 
tinuum rather than forming distinct groups of 
“normals” and “criminals” (e.g., Gold, 1970). 
Current genetic theory instead emphasizes 
the role of normal genetic. variability in pro~“ 
ducing observable differences’ (Fuller and 
Thompson, 1978). It is assumed that most traits . 
are related to many genes rather than just one. 
_ This implies that the genotypes do not fall-into’ 
two or three distinct classes but form a con- 
tinuum. All of this variation is normal in the 
sense that it is not due to defective structure of 
the genetic material but to the particular com- 
bination of alternatives within the normal 
structure for the species. Certainly there is no 
reason genetic explanations need imply that 
some people are inferior to others. 
Genetic factors can only be the first stage of 
any causal sequence leading to social behav- 
. iors. For such complex outcomes there are un- 
doubtedly many intervening factors, be they 
biological, psychological, or sociological. Our 
central purpose is to explicate the significance 
for social theory of a correlation between ge- 
netic variability and social outcomes. Below 
we will argue (1) that genetic and social expla- 
nations are nót just compatible but in some 
ways closely connected and (2) that behavioral 
genetic analysis can prove very useful for 
clarifying the validity of alternative social ex- 
planations. First, however, let us establish a 
substantive context for this discussion. 


DELINQUENCY AND ASSOCIATION. 
WITH DELINQUENT PEERS © 


It has long been established that associating with 
delinquent peers is positively related to one’s 
own delinquency and that a high proportion of 
_ delinquent acts are performed by groups rather > 
than individuals (e.g., Shaw and McKay, 1931; 
Erickson and Jensen, 1977). Correspondingly, 


_ Most prominent sociological theories have ` 


given association with delinquent peers a major 
_ Tole in explaining delinquency. An obvious 
example is differential association theory 
(Sutherland and Cressey, 1955), which asserts 
that illegal behavior is learned through associ- 
ating with other people who define such be- 
havior favorably. 

Other theories take Hiisi from peers as a 
given and offer various explanations of why, 
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delinquent peer ‘groups arise. Shaw and 
McKay (1942) held that the origin of delinquent 
groups is social disorganization, which inter- 
feres with adults’ social control over children. 
Miller (1958) viewed delinquent groups as an 
active expression of the “focal concerns” of 
lower-class culture: trouble; smartness; tough- 
ness; fate; and autonomy. Strain theories em- 
phasize the alienation of lower-class youth 
from conventional society as a source of moti- 
vation to join delinquent groups, with theorists 
such as Cohen (1955) emphasizing socialization 
and Cloward and Ohlin (1960) emphasizing 
structural limitations. of opportunities for suc- 
cess. Tannenbaum (1938) described the label- 
ing process as leading ‘to delinquency in a 
similar fashion in that stigmatized individuals 
are forced to associate with delinquent groups. 

Hirschi’s (1969) social control theory is one 
notable exception in which association with 
delinquent peers is not given a causal role in 
relation to delinquency. Instead, the relation- 
ship is spurious in‘that these youths would be 
delinquent whether they were together or not. 

The causal direction of the relationship of 
delinquency and associating with delinquent 
peers has been the subject of debate for some 
time (e.g., Glueck and Glueck, 1950). It is un- 
likely, however, that the influence runs en- 
tirely in one direction or the other given the 
potential for their mutual influence over the 
years of adolescence (to say nothing of child- 
hood and adulthood). Though the causal 
ordering of this relationship is quite pertinent ' 
to theories of delinquency, there are other im- 
portant issues as well. The primary differences 


` among the theories lie in their assertions about 


causes common to both variables. For a theory 
to be valid, the other variables in the causal 
sequence must be capable of accounting for 
this relationship. For example, though control . 


. theory asserts that associating with delinquent 


peers follows rather’ than precedes delin- 
quency, temporal order would be irrelevant if 
both variables were not related to social bonds. 

It is with regard to establishing the common , 
causes of variables such as delinquency and 
association with delinquent peers that behav- 
ioral genetic methods can be particularly useful 
to social scientists. These methods yield esti- 
mates of the degree to which a relationship is 
linked-to causal sequences that begin with ge- 
netic variation versus those beginning with en- 
vironmental variation uncorrelated with gè- - 
netic factors. This partitioning of a relationship 
between genetic and environmental correlates ` 
is relevant to both the social and biological 
sciences, As we`will explain below, thére are 
social explanations consistent with large ge- 
netic ‘components and biological explanations 
consistent with large environmental compo- 
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7 nents (Jencks, 1980). The size of these compo- 
` nents has useful implications for explanations 
of either type. 


| BEHAVIORAL GENETICS 


Behavioral genetic methods take advantage of 
the genetic and environmental similarities de- 
‘. fined by family relationships to differentiate 
the genetic and environmental components of 
variables and relationships. Members of a fam- 
ş ily unit share environments in certain respects 
due to living in the same -household. On the 
other hand, members of a household may have 
varying genetic similarity. Offspring receive 
half of their genes from each parent, so sibling 
pairs will share half of their genes, on the-aver- 
age. Monozygotic (identical) twins have identi- 
cal genes, while dizygotic (fraternal) twins 
have half their genes in common, like other 
siblings. The genes of adopted children are re- 
lated to those of their biological parents but 
unrelated to those of their adoptive parents. 
The unit of analysis in behavioral genetic 
studies is the observed (or phenotypic) simi- 
larity of a pair of individuals. Data are col- 
lected from two or more samples of pairs, each 
sample defined by a given family relationship. 
For example, the similarity of adopted children 
to biological parents could be compared with 
their similarity to adoptive parents. Another 
common research design is to compare the 
within-pair differences of monozygotic twins to 
those of dizygotic twins. By relating the size of 
within-pair variation to environmental and ge- 
netic similarity of the samples, it is possible to 
establish the proportions of the individual 
, phenotypic variation that are correlated with 
i 
t 
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variation in genes or shared environment. Any 
variation not accounted for by those sources 


must be due to environmental factors specific . 


¥ to the individual rather than to those shared 
` with other family members. 
i Let us consider the example of association 
with delinquent peers. Suppose this variable 
F could be explained by neighborhood of resi- 
© ‘© dence, which would be associated with family 
* membership regardless.of genetic similarity. If 
so, the delinquency of the friends of adopted 
children would be similar to that for their 
adoptive siblings but not for their biological 
siblings. If, instead, factors correlated with 
genetic variation determined the choice of more 
delinquent rather than less delinquent friends, 
x then adopted children would be similar to 
biological rather than adoptive siblings. Fi- 
nally, it is also possible that related members of 
family units will be just as different in their 
association with delinquent peers as people 


aii 
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who have neither genes nor household in' 


common. In this case association with delin- 
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quent peers would be explained by factors in 


individual environments that are not shared’: . 


with other family members. ? 
In behavioral’ genetic stidy of a single 
phenotypic variable, such as association with 
delinquent peers, the analysis is based on com- 
parisons of variances across individuals, to 
those for related pairs. The analysis‘of a re- 
lationship between two variables, such as de- 
linquency and association with delinquent 
peers, is similar, but uses covariances instead. 
.Covariances between “the two variables mea- 
sured on the same individual are compared to . 
within-pair covariances, the covariance of one « 
variable, measured on the first member is com- 
pared with the other measured on the second ` 
member. : 


INTERPRETING GENETIC AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL COMPONENTS 


In sum, behavioral genetic analysis distin- 
guishes three components to variation in be- 
havior: a genetic component, a shared (or 
common) environmental component and a spe-- 
cific (or individual) environmental component.’ 
The genetic component corresponds to “varia- | 
tion in individuals’ genotypes which is either a 
distal or proximal determinant of variation’ in 
behavior. The shared environmental compo- : 
nent by definition incorporates all other influ- 
ences that operate to make family members 
similar to’ one another. The specific envi-. 


‘ronmental component is by definition com- 


prised of influences unique to each: family 
member. In the most basic behavioral genetic 
model, all three components are independent 
(i.e., uncorrelated). These three categories 
répresent abstractions, and few (if any) ex- 
planatory variables represent pure cases of any 
one. For example, we generally think of social - 
class as being identical for members of a fam- 
ily, and it would, therefore, be closely associ- 
ated- with the shared environmental compo- 
nent. Nevertheless, this variable also has a 
slight association with the individual envi- 
ronmental component because it is not per- 
fectly constant for family members (e.g.,— 


Change in a family’s class affects different 


siblings at different ages). 

The power of the behavioral genetic analysis 
is the broad spectrum of explanations that fit 
into each class. Social structural variables such 
as socioeconomic status, population density, 
and social disorganization weight heavily on 
the shared environmental component. This 
weighting is also true of less global social fac- 
tors like childrearing techniques, religion, and 
parents’ political attitudes. For the explanatory 
variables of most sociological theories, varia- 
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tion between families tends to be much larger 
than variation within families. 
Families also differ in ways that bear little 


relation to current social theory. Families gen- 


erally share the same diet and are exposed to’ 
the same environmental pollutants. Any effect 
that these factors have on social phenomena 
would also be represented in the shared envi- 
ronmental component though they would lend 
themselves more to biological than social ex- 
planations. Clearly a large family envi- 
ronmental component does not prove that a 
social explanation is more appropriate than a 
biological one. Either is tenable, provided the 
theory specifies causes that would affect all 
individuals in a household in the same way. 
The genetic component of a behavioral ge- 
netic model includes all causal sequences that 
.trace back to. individual differences in genes. 
The special significance of this component is 
that genetic differences necessarily have tem- 
poral precedence over all environmental fac- 
tors. To be consistent with a large genetic 
component, an explanation must take into ac- 
count individual differences that predate envi- 
ronmental influences. It is most important to 
realize, however, that causal sequences in 
which genetic factors have no proximal effects 
or have effects only in interaction with. envi- 
ronmental factors can be perfectly compatible 
with a genetic component. This sequence will 
be the case provided the model specifies some 
process that links the environmental factors 
with preexisting individual differences. The 
behavioral genetic method requires the as- 


sumption that people differ from one another at ` 


birth, but it does not require the assumption 
that genetic factors alone can predispose com- 
plex social outcomes. 

Naturally, biological theories stating that 
genetic factors alone predispose a behavior 
would predict a large genetic component. 
Interactive models, making use of both social 


. and individual-difference concepts, correspond © 


to this component as well. In such a model the 
same social processes would produce. different 
effects for different people. For example, vir- 
tually all children in our culture are exposed to 
violence through television. It would be 
plausible that this exposure has little influence 
on some children yet serves as a powerful so- 
cial model for others, greatly increasing their 
antisocial behavior. Here the social factor is 
the proximal cause and the genetically based 
factor a conditioner of its effects. Actually, the 
disposition to be influenced in this fashion need 
not be “innate,” 
of years of interaction between the person and 
the environment. 


Socially caused effects will also be associ- 


ated with the genetic component -when they 


but may itself be the product’ 





involve social reactions to individual dif- 


` ferences that correlate With genetic variation y 


(Plomin et al., 1977). This “evocative” effect ®:! ! 
occurs when differences among individuals %, 
trigger differential reactions from the;-social” E 
world. Suppose that more active and boister- 
ous children are subject to frequent criticism ;* 
from their teachers at school. If criticism from 
authority figures leads to stigma, which in turn ., 
leads to deviance, then an outcome produced ` 
by social forces that could influence anyone 
will be correlated with what, was originally only 
a difference in temperament. t 
The individual (i.e., specific) environmental < 
component of a behavioral genetic analysis : 
serves a residual function in that it corresponds 
to all causal sequences unrelated to family 
membership or genetic variation. It is difficult 
to find theories that correspond to this compo- 
nent alone because very few environmental 
factors of any interest are totally independent 
of place of residence, household resources, 
and the values and practices of other family - 
members. Birth-order effects and the inter- _ 
active processes emphasized by family sys- . 
tems theory are lonely exceptions. Neverthe- 
less, many environmental factors correlated 
with family membership contain some degree 
of within-family variation as well, so they will 


_correlate with the components of both shared 


and individual environment. For example, 
neighborhood of residence has some (slight) 
loading on individual environment . because 
when families move, children of different ages 
will have somewhat different residence his- 
tories.! ` 
In review, behavioral genetic analysis can 
serve a valuable function in developing and 
testing theory because it indicates whether or 
not certain formal features are necessary for an > 
adequate explanation. If a phenomenon is en- . 
tirely associated with the shared environment, 
it can only be explained by a causal sequence 
ultimately tied to household membership, and 
the factors involved must affect all members | 
equally. Explanations compatible. with the 
genetic component are distinct in that they in- 
some way link the phenomenon of interest to , 
preexisting differences among individuals. The 
individual environmental component is associ- 
ated with all factors uncorrelated with both 
family membership and genetic variation. 


TEN we sit 


1 Note that the particular research design will de- - 
termine the degree to which certain variables load on + 
the individual environment component. Twins will ' 
typically have identical residence histories through- 
out childhood, whereas this similarity is more limited 
for step-siblings. Interpretation of variance compo- 
nents from any given study must take such features- 
of the design into account. 
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“ DELINQUENCY THEORY AND 
BEHAVIORAL GENETIC 
ANALYSIS 


-The behavioral genetic analysis outlined above 
offers a powerful tool.for clarifying the contri- 
bution of individual differences to the etiology 
of delinquency, a central issue for delinquency 
theory. As Hirschi and Hindelang have argued 
(1977:571): 


Few groups in American society have been - 


defended more diligently by sociologists 
against allegations of difference than ordi- 
nary delinquents. From the beginning, the 
thrust of sociological theory has been to 
deny the relevance of individual differences 
to an explanation of delinquency, and the 
thrust of sociological criticism has been to 
discount research findings apparently to the 
contrary. 


That sociological theory tends to emphasize 
social structure to the exclusion of individual 


differences is apparent in the positions. 


theorists have taken concerning the relation- 
ship of delinquency to association with delin- 
quent peers. Social class is treated as the pri- 
mary root of this relationship in both cultural 
deviance theories (Shaw and McKay, 1942; 
Miller, 1958) and strain theories (Cohen, 1955; 
Cloward and Ohlin, 1960). Though differential 
association theory appears neutral about the 
role of individual differences, its author argued 
strongly that individual differences are irrele- 
vant to -explaining delinquency (Sutherland, 
1931). 

Hirschi and Hindelang take the field to task 
for this stance. Using intelligence (as measured 
by IQ tests) as an example, they document 
that, even though there is ample evidence that 
this variable is related to delinquency, so- 
ciologists have ignored the relationship or 
treated it as meaningless. They go on to argue 
that the rejection of individual differences is ill 
` conceived because such relationships are actu- 

ally consistent with sociological theory. They 
make their point that theories emphasizing so- 
cial structure can also predict relationships of 
delinquency to individual differences by quot- 
ing Cohen's (1955) assertion to the effect that 
IQ tests function as a measure of the social 
class to which a person has been socialized 
(Hirschi and Hindelang, 1977:578). Thus, the 
logic of the theory implies that IQ should medi- 
ate the relationship between social class and 
delinquency. 

Hirschi and Hindelang have outlined a role 
‘for individual differences as endogenous vari- 
ables in sociological theory insofar as they ap- 
pear as products of social processes. In a be- 
havioral genetic analysis, models of this type 
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would be incorporated in the shared and indi- 
vidual environmental components. The shared 
environmental component predominates to the 
degree that the theory treats the individual- 
difference variables as tied to social structure. 
Models having a genetic component can be 
consistent with current sociological theories in 
the sense that the social processes they specify 
may combine with preexisting individual dif- 
ferences in producing delinquency. Assume, 
for example, that academic abilities have a ge- 
netic component. This is not to say that these 
abilities are innate or inalterable, but rather 
that the course of their development depends 
on prior personal characteristics as well as on 
the environment. Given this assumption, Co- 
hen’s theory would predict a genetic compo- 
nent for the relationship of delinquency to as- 
sociation with delinquent peers because he, 
considers both to be results of schoo! failure. 
Allowing this assumption maintains the central 
logic of the theory and would potentially in- 
crease its breadth by explaining the consider- 
able variation within social classes. 
` The behavioral genetic analysis described 
above offers an important test of the need for 
individual-difference variables in explaining 
delinquency. A large shared environmental 
component for the relationship between delin- 
quency and association with delinquent peers 
would support the major thrust of sociological. 
theory to date, that social structure accounts 


‘for this relationship. On the other hand, a sub- 


stantial genetic component would show that 
individual-difference variables deserve a more 
central role. 

Following sections present a twin study of 
delinquency and association with delinquent 
peers. This is a preliminary study, and we do 
not claim that its results are definitive. Never- 
theless, it serves to illustrate the approach we 
are advocating, and the results are provoca- 
tive. 


PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 


` Sampling of Twin Subjects 


About one out of every 90 births in the Ameri- 
can population is a birth of twins (Fuller and 
Thompson, 1978). Although twin births are rel- 
atively frequent, a single high school has too 
few twins to support a complete study. To 
build a larger sample, our strategy was to sam- 
ple from all school districts in the state of Ohio, 
except that inner city school districts were 
omitted because of the difficulty of arranging 
their participation.? Eighty-five percent of the 


2 The omission of inner city areas indicates that 
the results of the twin investigation should not be 
generalized to lower-class urban populations. 
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' . school districts contacted agreed to participate 


in the twin study. These schools were sent a 
packet of. materials for distribution to the 
twins, usually through the guidance depart- 
ment. Each twin was given a questionnaire and 
a stamped return envelope. The questionnaires 
- had detachable tags on which the twin respon- 
dents could write their names and addresses. 
Instructions to the twins emphasized the im- 
portance of completing the questionnaires in- 
dependently.3 School personnel returned -a 
postcard indicating the number of twins con- 


tacted. From this information, the return rate ~ 


_ was calculated as 48 percent. Sampling was 
done in two waves, the first during academic 
year 1979-80 and the second during the aca- 
demic year 1980-81. During the first sampling, 
an additional 28 pairs were located with the 
help of the Ohio Mothers’ of Twins Clubs. 
Twins in this sample were in grades 8~12. 
Of the 530 individuals returning question- 
naires, 50 (9%) reported their race as Black. 
Because of this small sample size and the need 
to break the total sample into four separate 


groups crossing the two sexes with the two 





Nevertheless, the inclusion of families from across 
the social class spectrum (20% of the fathers had not 
completed high school, 31% had just a high school 
education, 20% had some education beyond high 
school, and 28% had completed college or college 
plus an advanced degree) means that the sample 
includes families representative of the large majority 
of American families that fall’ into these social 
classes. Twin studies typically succeed in recruiting 
from a broad social class spectrum (Lykken, 1982): 
While the present sample was not probabilistically 
representative of different social class groups, there 
is no a priori reason to expect that relationships 
found in the sample would not hold in the larger 
population. Indeed, the tendency of voluntary sur- 
veys to undersample extremely delinquent youths 
would operate to attenuate obtained correlational 
relationships so that sample values may somowinr 
underestimate values in the population. 

3 Although these procedures were designed to en- 
courage independent response, they of course do 
not guarantee it. Evidence for the validity of the 
reports comes from the many instances in which the 
present findings replicated previous research. 
Among the replicated findings were: the sex dif- 
ference in delinquency; the skewness of the delin- 
quency. distribution; and the weak relationship be- 
tween delinquency and social class. In addition, the 
twin correlations for other characteristics were con- 
“sistent with the literature on twins. For example, the 
correlations for height were .89 and .46 for MZ and 
DZ twins respectively; for sociability (Buss and 
-Plomin, 1976), .46 and .25, respectively. If the twins 
. did not complete their questionnaires independently, 
_ whether a bias is. introduced would depend on one 
twin’s influencing the other to give erroneous re- 
sponses. Cooperative responding could actually in- 
. crease the validity of responding if one twin was to 
bring inaccuracies to the attention of the other twin. 
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types. of twins, a separate analysis: of this ° 


minority group was impossible. The results re- 
ported here were computed twice, once for the 
full sample and.a second time for the sample 


Omitting these 25 pairs of twins. As omitting ` 
. these Black twins had no appreciable effect on 


the twin correlations, the results reported here 
are for the full twin group, including these 25 
twin pairs.-A common misunderstanding of the 
twin method is that a genetic component to 
individual-difference variation implies a genetic 


“component to racial differences. This view is 


completely inaccurate: finding a genetic com- 
ponent by these methods cannot be taken to 
imply that either racial differences in delin- 
quency rates or racial differences in friendship 
groups. have a genetic basis. 

The method of determining twin type was 
described in a previous publication (Rowe, 
1983). The sample was composed in the fol- 
lowing way: 168 monozygotic (MZ) twin pairs 
(61 male, 107 female) and 97 same-sex dizygo- 
tic (DZ) twin pairs (38 males, 59 eee 


Measures 


Antisocial Behavior was a-twenty-five-item 
scale of the frequency of commission of delin- 
quent acts. For each item, subjects indicated 
the number of times (0 = never, 1 = one,... 
to 6+ = six or more acts) the act had been 
committed during the previous year. The acts 
spanned a variety of delinquent activities, in- 
cluding theft.(e.g., shoplifting, taking some- 
thing worth more than $50), aggression (e.g., 
starting a fight), vandalism (e.g., breaking win- 
dows), and miscellaneous delinquent acts (e.g., 
trespassing, lying about age, causing a distur- 
bance). A score was the sum of the item scores 
and could range in value from 0 to 175. The 


-Maximum score actually obtained by a subject 
.was 125. , l 

Association with Delinquent Peers was as- ` 
sessed by Elliott and Voss’s (1974) three-item . 


scale. Responses indicated how many “best 
friends,” “most frequent friends” and “longest 
known friends” had been in trouble with the 


law. A score was the sum of the three item- 


scores and could range from 4 (no friends in 
troublé with the law) to 12 (most friends in 
trouble with the law). When twin partners re- 
ceive similar scores, this resemblance may be 
because they either had the same friendship 
groups or because they had different friendship 


-groups with equally severe histories of delin- 


quent behavior. Despite.its brevity, the scale 
possesses satisfactory reliability (Cronbach's 
Alpha = .84; Elliott and Voss, 1974). 


Assumptions of the Twin Method 


The comparison of MZ and DZ twins- was 
predicated on the assumption that both types 
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of twins can be regarded as drawn from one 
population with a single mean and variance for 
‘each trait of interest. Thè assumptions were 
validated for both Antisocial Behavior and As- 
sociation with Delinquent Peers. For each 
variable, significance tests were carried out for 
the male and female twins separately. They 
upheld the equality of means and variances of 
the twin types within sex. Males were twice as 
_ delinquent as females (Antisocial Behavior, M 
_ male = 24, M female = 12). In Jight of this large 
` sex difference, the analyses reported next were 
. carried out for the sexes separately. 

_In both sexes, the distribution of delinquent 
behavior was positively skewed, with a long 
tail representing the few individuals with ex- 
ceptionally high rates of delinquent behavior. 
As skewness can influence the size of a corre- 
_ ‘lation coefficient, in most cases diminishing it, 
the analyses described next were repeated 
using log-transformed scores. The log 
transformed and untransformed scores yielded 
nearly identical results. For simplicity of pre- 
sentation, only the findings for the un- 
transformed delinquency scores are reported 
bere. 


Partitioning the Relationship between 
Antisocial Behavior and Association with 
Delinquent Peers’ 


Sociologists have been concerned with the 
phenotypic (observed) correlation of Antiso- 
cial Behavior and Association with Delinquent 
Peers, and it is at this point that the twin 
analysis bégins. Treating the twins as individu- 
als, the correlation was computed in the total 
sample between Antisocial Behavior (ASB) 
and Association with Delinquent Peers (ADP). 
If the process underlying delinquent behavior 
for nontwin individuals was different from that 
for twin individuals, this relationship might be 
weaker in one case than the other. It was 
therefore encouraging to discover that this re- 
lationship (r = .54 for males and r = .57 for 
females) was close in magnitude to that for 
nontwins. By way of comparison, the concur- 
rent correlation between delinquent behavior 
and ADP reported by Elliott and Voss (1974) 
was .59 for male high school students.and .52 
for females. 


Model within Individuals 


The phenotypic relationship within individuals 
between ASB and ADP can be partitioned into 
three sets of components—those which are due 
to common environmental influences affecting 


all family members equally, those due to - 


genetic influences, and those due to specific 
environmental influences. 
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To see how this partitioning can be done, it is 
useful to describe the phenotypic relationship 
in terms of.a path-analytic diagram, as shown 
in Figure 1. Figure 1 represents the phenotypic “ 
correlation within individuals between ASB 
(X) and ADP (Y). A correlation can come 
about through one of three pathways. Envi- 
ronmental factors affecting both traits may be 
correlated and trace out the pathway e,e,r. 
These environmental influences are labeled 


-CE, for common environmental, because they 


affect all family members in the same way. 
Other environmental influences, labeled SE for 
specific environment, affect just this individual 
(e.g., a stint in reform school that influenced 
one twin but not the other). They may also 
cause X and Y to be correlated through the 
pathway u,U,r,.. Finally, the two traits may, 
share common genetic correlates (e.g., height 
and weight have common genetic correlates 
through genetic influences on “body size”). 
The pathway traced out by the common ge- 
netic factors is the product of the square root of- 
the traits’ heritabilities and the genetic correla- 
tion, h,h,r,. The genetic correlation of two ' 
traits may ‘range from 0 to 1,0, the latter indi- 
cating that all genetic factors related to oné 
trait are also related to the other. 


Model for MZ Twins 


The model for a single individual can be recast 
for MZ twins. In terms of genetic factors, the 
twins can be regarded as replicates of one an- 
other. Figure 2 shows the correlation of two 
traits within MZ twin pairs. Trait X is mea- 
sured on one twin partner and trait Y on the 
other so the correlation of X.and Y-is termed a 
“cross-correlation,” reflecting its computation 
on pairs of twins across traits. In practice, this 
correlation is computed by double-entering the 
data so that the column of pairéd numbers is 
first Twin A’s trait X paired with Twin B's trait 
Y and then this is reversed, as Twin A’s trait Y 
is paired with Twin B’s. trait X. The number of 
observations would be twice the number of 
twin pairs, although for purposes of sig- 
nificance testing the sample size must ‘be re- 
duced to the number of pairs. 

The most noteworthy change from Figure I 
is the absence of the specific environmental 
pathway from trait. X to Y. As the specific 
environment was by definition unique to each 
individual, it cannot contribute to the correla- 
tion of X and Y when X is measured on one 
twin partner and Y on the other. Paths involv- 
ing shared genetic factors or shared énvi-_ 
ronmental factors remain the same: e,r,e, and 
h,hyr,. This property leads to an important 
conclusion: when the MZ -twin cross-cor- 


_Telation is equal in magnitude to the phe- 
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Figure 1. Phenotypic Correlation within Individuals of Traits X (AS3) and Y (ADP) as Influenced by Genetic 
" (G), Common Environmental (CE), and Specific Envirormental (SE) Factors 
.notypic correlation, all the factors influ- the phenotypic one, the specific environmental 
encing a trait must be associated with vari- contributicn to the phenotypic correlation can 
ables affecting MZ twins equally. be estima-ed by subtracting the MZ cross- 
When the MZ twin correlation is less than correlation from-the phenotypic correlation. - 


Trait Y, Twin B 


+ 





Figure 2. Phenotypic Correlation within MZ Twin n Pairs of Traits X (ASB) and Y (ADP) 


* $34 

Another way to achieve this same goal is to 
correlate within-pair differences (Twin A — 
Twin B) computed separately for traits X and 
Y. When this covariance is standardized by the 
phenotypic standard deviations of X and Y, it 
is a correlation which is mathematically equal 
to the remainder of the difference of the 
phenotypic correlation minus the cross- 
correlation. MZ twins must be different from 
one another solely because of specific envi- 
ronmental factors; hence, the correlation of 
within-pair differences also provides this 
uUe pathway. 


Model for DZ Twins š - 


Partitioning covariation into genetic and envi- 
ronmental sources requires a comparison of 
MZ and DZ twins. As shown in Figure 2, the 
environmental pathway, e,¢,r, Can Cause a cor- 
relation of X and Y. This pathway is assumed 
to be the same for fraternal twins, an assump- 
tion taking as its foundation the equality of 
environmental influences for MZ and DZ 
twins.4 The genetic pathway changes from 
h,h,r, to 4 h,h,r, when the MZ twin model is. 
applied to DZ twins., Under the assumption of 
an additive genetic model (Fuller and 
Thompson, 1978), the expected correlation of 


4The twin design assumes an equality of the 
treatments (or more broadly, the environments) of 
identical and fraternal twins. This “equal envi- 
ronments” assumption is often misinterpreted as 
meaning that similarity in treatments of the two types 
of twins must be identical in all respects. More accu- 
rately, the assumption is violated only when an in- 
equality of treatments makes a difference in a par- 
ticular behavior. Thus, when identical twins are 
more often dressed alike than fraternal twins, this 


inequality of treatment leaves the assumption intact - 


for a trait like intelligence if this form of treatment 
fails to affect intellectual development. 

Although this assumption is often questioned, the 
empirical evidence is largely supportive (Rowe, 
1984). Space does not permit a complete review of 
this evidence, but one novel method of testing it is 
noteworthy. Scarr and Carter-Saltzman (1979) eval- 
uated the behavioral similarity of twins whose twin 
type had been assessed by parental reports and by a 
biological method of comparing blood proteins such 
as the ABO blood groups. A sizable minority of the 
twins were misdiagnosed by their parents, that is, 
twins biologically identified as fraternal: were be- 
lieved by their parents to be identical and vice versa 
(parents are sometimes given the wrong information 
about their twins by the doctor attending the twins’ 
birth). Behavioral similarity was predictable from the 
twins’ biological status as identical or fraternal, not 
by the mistaken parental beliefs about twin zygosity. 
This evidence suggests that the similarity of twins 
arises because of their biological degree of related- 
ness, regardless of what zygosity parents believe 
them to be and how such beliefs might affect treat- 
ments. . 
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ordinary siblings is .5 and the expected genetic 
correlation of two traits becomes .5*r,. Thus, 
the expected genetic pathway for DZ twins is 
just half of that for MZ twins. 

Pair differences have a different meaning 
for DZ twins. Genetic variability is split be- 
tween the half of genetic variability shared by 
siblings and the half that is not shared. When 
within-pair differences on X and Y are corre- 
lated, the expectation of this correlation has 
one component which is due to specific envi- 
ronmental effects, as indicated on Figure 1, 
and another component which is due to the 
segregated genetic factors. The part of the ge- 
netic variability missing from the DZ twin 
cross-correlation then reappears as part of the 
correlation of DZ twin differences. As was the 


case for identical twins, another way of cal- 
“culating this within-pairs component is to sub- - 


tract the DZ twin cross-correlation from the 
phenotypic correlation. 


Empirical Results of. Apportioning Covariation 


For. male and female twins, Table 1 displays 
phenotypic correlations, cross-correlations, 
and difference correlations: For all sets of 
twins, the phenotypic correlations were sig- 
nificant. Although for the males the DZ 
phenotypic correlation (.62) exceeded the MZ 
correlation (.47), the difference between these 


two correlations was nonsignificant (p > .05). ` 


For the females, the phenotypic correlations 
were in close agreement for the two twin types 
(MZ = .57; DZ = .60). Similarly, the cross- 


correlations were significant in all groups. | 
Difference (within pair) correlations for the MZ , 


twins, however, missed significance, while the 
corresponding correlations for the DZ twins 
were significant. As, the latter correlations 
contain an extra genetic component, it can be 
concluded that genetically based individual 
differences are responsible for the larger DZ 


Table 1. Phenotypic Correlations, Cross- 
Correlations, and Pair Difference Corre- 
lations between Antisocial Behavior. and 
Association with Delinquent Peers 








Pheno- Pair 
typic Cross ` Difference 
i , N N 
Group r N r pars r pairs 
Male “a> ` 
. MZ ` .47** 122 .39** 61 .08 61 
DZ .62** 76 .31* 38 .31* 38 | 
Female Twins y ; 
MZ .57** 214 .46** 107 .11 ‘107 
DZ .60** 118 .29** 59 .31** 59 
*p<.05. 


** p<.0l. 
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correlations: Converging evidence for this in- 
terpretation comes from a comparison of the 
cross-correlations. Although correlational dif- 
ferences failed to achieve significance ‘in this 
sample size, the MZ twin cross-correlations 
always exceeded the DZ twin cross-cor- 
= (males, r = .39 vs. r = .31; females, 

.46 vs. r = .29). This difference would 
reflect the greater genetic sonia of MZ twin 
pairs.5 - 

From these: coirelacions: the pathways 
shown in Figure 1 can be calculated. The ge- 
netic pathway is the product of the square 
root of the heritability of trait Y (h,), the square 
root of the heritability of trait X (h,), and the 
- genetic correlation of traits x and. y (r,). ‘Thus, 
while the pathway shows the total genetic in- 


fluence, it does not identify the values of these ’ 
heritabilities. The environmental pathway, 


similarly, does not distinguish the envi- 
ronmental effects of the traits (e, and e,) from 


the correlation of the shared environments for ` 


the two traits, re Comparable to the genetic 
pathway, it shows the total effect of the envi- 
ronment as it produces similarity of family 
members. 

` Previous work has been done on the inher- 
itance of criminal and delinquent behavior. In 
an earlier paper, Rowe (1983) used biometrical 
genetic methods to analyze the components of 
variability of Antisocial Behavior in the pre- 
sent sample. The analysis revealed both ge- 
netic and common environmental components 


of ASB variation. Of the two components, the’ 


genetic was the larger. Further support of a 
genetic component comes from studies of offi- 


cially recorded criminal or delinquent behav- 


ior. In Christiansen’s (1970) study of a large 
and representative birth cohort of Danish 
- twins, concordance rates for MZ twins’ antiso- 
cial behavior exceeded concordance rates for 
DZ twins. Dalgard and Kringlen (1976) also 
found higher MZ twin concordances in a sam- 
ple of Norwegian twins.® The most convincing 
evidence for genetic influence on antisocial be- 


Gi These computations require the * ‘equal envi- 
ronments” assumption that was discussed in foot- 
note 4. 

6 Despite the greater MZ and DZ twin concor- 
dance of serious. criminal acts (25.5% versus 14.9%), 
Dalgard and Kringlen concluded that criminal be- 
haviors were uninfluenced by heritable factors. Their 
evidence for this position was the more similar rates 
of criminal behaviors of DZ twins who were emo- 
tionally closer to one another. However, Dalgard 
and Kringien's procedure of equating twins for their 
“closeness” may also have equated them for that 
part of the variability in criminal behavior due to 
genetic factors. The presence of criminal activity in 
one twin, but not the other, probably has the poten- 

‘tial to disrupt or términate twin and d tamily relation- 
ships. ; 
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havior comes from studies of adopted children 
who were separated at birth from their criminal 
biological parents. These studies uniformly in- 
dicate either a majn effect for biological par- 
entage on the risk of the adoptee’s criminal 
behavior or an ‘interaction between criminal 
biological parentage and adoption home envi- 


. ronments (Cadoret et al., 1983). 


Our method of obtaining pathway estimates 
was first to pool two separate estimates of the 
total genetic pathway. One estimate of this ge- 
netic pathway was the difference of the MZ — 
DZ twin cross-correlations doubled. Another 


estimate was the difference of the DZ — MZ 


twin pair difference correlations doubled: They | 
were pooled by averaging. Next, two estimates 
of the common family environment pathway 
were averaged. They were (1) the difference of 
the MZ twir cross-correlation and ‚the genetic 
pathway estimate and‘ (2) one-half the genetic 
pathway subtracted from the DZ twin cross- 
correlation. SE covariance was taken as the 
MZ twin within-pair correlation. Finally, by 
summing all three components, a population 
phenotypic <orrelation was estimated. These 
component estimates appear in Table 2, where 
they are also expressed as percentages of the 


` phenotypic correlation. 


A couple of findings stand out. First, family 
background is extremely’ important for the 
phenotypic correlation between ADP and 
ASB. According to the component analysis, 
SE made a contribution of only 16 to 19 percent 
to the phenotypic correlation. In contrast, for 
males and females a remarkable 84 percent and 
81 percent, respectively, of the phenotypic re- 
lationship was accounted for by the combina- 
tion of the genetic pathway (G;h,h,r,) and the 
environmental pathway (CE;e,¢,r,). Of this, 
the smaller part was due to common envi- 
ronmental influences operating independently 
of genetic irfluences (23% vs. 61%, and 17% 
vs. 64% of the covariation for males and fe- 
males, respectively). This last finding empha- 
sizes the importance of considering genetic 
factors as an antecedent of the relationship 
between association with Seknguent peers and 
delinquency. 


DISCUSSICN 


Theoretical implications of Covartange 
Components , 


In this section we consider the theoretical im- 
plications of the apportionment of ‘covariance 
between ADP and ASB. As most of this 
covariance was attributed to the genetic com- 
ponents, the results would indicate a need for 
sociological theory consistent with causal 
paths tracing to genetic variation. Recall that 
such: theories need not encompass biological 
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Table 2. Apportioning the Correlations between Antisocial Behavior and Asocion With Delinquent Peers 


into Genetic, Common Environmental, and Specific Environmental Components? 














Phenotypic G CE. SE 
Group r Component Component Component 
Male Twins : 
100% 61% 23% 16% 
(.51) (.31) (.12) (.08) 
Female Twins i 
100% 64% 17% . s 19% 
(.58) (.37) A (.10) (.11) 





a Common environmental component equals e,e,r,; specific environmental component equals, u,u,T,.5 
Genetic component equals h,h,r, as-shown in path diagram in Figure 1. G = genetic component, CE = com- 
mon environmental component, SE = specific environmental component. 


considerations. Rather, the formal requirement 
is simply that they include an exogenous role 
for individual-difference factors. Of course, in- 
dividual-difference variables can only account 
for the genetic component of a relationship to 
the extent that they in turn have genetic com- 
ponents, but the causal role of genetic factors 
may be indirect in this earlier portion of the 
causal sequence as well. 

The environmental component of the corre- 
lation between delinquency and association 


with delinquent peers divided equally between - 


common and specific environmental factors, 
which were both smaller than the genetic com- 
ponent. Given the size of the environmental 


‘components, they could be regarded as either 


the result of sampling errors or as real sources 
of influence. The estimate of specific envi- 
ronmental influences rested on the nonsignifi- 
cant MZ twin correlations for pair differences. 
The common environmental influence, 23 per- 
cent of the total covariance in male twins, 
could be eliminated by small changes in the 
values of the cross-correlations. Given these 
cautions, we will speculate about all three 
components in turn as potentially significant. 

In considering the factors determining each 
component of covariance, it is useful to distin- 
guish between two theoretical issues. First, we 
can look for logically appropriate sources of 
each component. A wide range of variables 
have been demonstrated to have relationships 
with delinquent behavior, including social 
class, personality traits, attitudes toward par- 
ents, school achievement, and so on. From this 
long list of variables, some stand out as con- 
vincing sources of covariance between ADP 


and delinquent behavior. As a second issue, we 


can consider the explanation of how a particu- 
lar variable operates to influence delinquent 
behavior. 
can satisfy the same set of relationships among 
variables. Our data cannot help to decide 
among alternative theories about the role of 
individual differences in the proximate causa- 


tion of delinquency. 


Different theoretical explanations - 


Common Influences with a 
Genetic Component 


Several theories of delinquency have ac- 
counted for delinquent behavior by variables 
associated with school performance, namely, 
school grades, attitudes toward school, 
scholastic achievement, and intelligence. This 
network of variables provides a ready expla- 
nation for the genetic component of the 
covariance of ADP and delinquent behavior.’ 
Just as school achievement is prominent in 
sociological theories of delinquency, it is also 
central to theoretical models of friendship for- 
mation (Berndt, 1982). In a review of studies of 
friendship, Thomas Berndt concluded that 
friends are typically similar in their educational 
aspirations, attitudes toward school, and actual 
achievements. According to Berndt, one 
mechanism underlying friends’ similarity. is. 
selection. Individuals with similar school 
achievements have common interests that are 
bound to support pleasurable interactions and 
reduce the likelihood of conflicts. On the other 
hand, a scholarly student and a failing student 
probably have few interests in common and 
little to talk about. Therefore, achievement can 
be regarded as a common cause of both. 
friendship formation and delinquency. 


7 In accord with this thesis, Gordon (1976) has 
suggested that IQ would explain a genetic compo- 
nent of delinquency. He comes to this conclusion 
from a very different approach than that of the pres- 
ent study. Gordon's approach was to compare racial 
or ethnic, group differences in IQ with rates of delin- 
quent behavior in these same groups. We take issue 
with his approach because there is little direct evi- 
dence showing that racial or ethnic differences in IQ 
have a genetic basis. In contrast to this “group dif- 
ference” approach, the present study analyzed vari- 
ation of individual differences in delinquency rates 
into genetic and environmental components, Be- 
havior genetics is primarily the study of individual- 
level variation. When genetic variation is found to be- 
a component of individual variation, this component 
should not be interpreted as indicating any genetic 
basis to variation between races. 
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These variables explain our findings only if 
genetic factors are related to individual: dif- 
ferences in achievement. Twin and adoption 
studies of school achievement, just as those of 
IQ, reveal substantial genetic components 
(Scarr and Weinberg, 1983; Willerman et al., 
1977). For example, Scarr and Weinberg’s 
Adolescent Adoption Study demonstrated 
particularly strong genetic influences on 
` achievement. For math and reading achieve- 
ment they found that correlations for biological 
siblings were moderate (.33), while those for 


_ adopted siblings raised from infancy by their . 


adoptive parents were virtually zero (—.03). In 
a recent paper addressed to an audience of 
sociologists, Scarr and Weinberg (1978) made a 
case for genetic components in intelligence. 
Plomin and DeFries (1980) reviewed data from 
new studies of IQ conducted since 1975 and 
concluded, like Erlenmeyer-Kimling and Jar- 
vik’s (1963) review of studies a generation ear- 
lier, that IQ has genetic components. Although 
individual studies can be faulted on one ground 
or another, the overall pattern of results is so 
regular that to ignore genetic factors requires 
either outlandish assumptions or a very selec- 
tive reading of the literature. 

What implications do exogenous individual 
‘differences have for sociological theories of 
delinquency? If school achievement and intel- 
ligence are the principal variables carrying the 


genetic component, it certainly does not mean - 


that crime was caused by a genetic defect. The 


genetic component must trace to a large . 


number of genes acting in concert with one 
another. As no single defective gene is present, 
all levels ‘of IQ in the normal range represent 
normal human variation. 

Furthermore, the “inevitability” of delin- 
quent behavior depends on the mechanism 
linking individual differences in achievement 
with association with delinquent peers and de- 
` linquency. Variability in achievement is cer- 
tainly made important by the social environ- 
ment: In America, schooling is a universal re- 
quirement for children. Without this environ- 
ment, school failure would not occur and low 
levels of achievement might not be part of a 
- sequence leading to delinquency. 

Cohen’s and Hirschi’s theories imply that 
steps taken to prevent school failure would 
reduce delinquency. For example, if the loss of 
self-esteem following failure could be pre- 
vented by a school-based intervention pro- 
gram, then presumably delinquent behavior 


would also be prevented. This example illus-. 
trates how delinquency ultimately may be tied- 


to génetically based individual differences 
while at the same time it can be subject to 
modification by social interventions: One can 
imagine biological interventions that would 
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also be effective. For instance, f a pill was i 


developed that improved memory and com- 
prehension, these theories imply that a conse- 
quent reduction of school failure would.act to 
prevent delinquency. 


Class Differences and Within-Family Variation 


A theory incorporating antecedent individual- 
difference variables also helps to resolve an 
overriding problem with most sociological 
theories of delinquency: the wide variation of 
delinquency within social classes. Most studies 
of self-reported delinquency report weak or 
nonexistent relationships between social class 
and delinquent behavior. Theories incorporat- 
ing a substantial genetic component are quite 
consistent with small class differences and 
substantial variation within social class groups. 
The IQ differences separating the blue-collar 
and white-collar classes are about 15 IQ points. 
A typical correlation between IQ and social 
class, however, is .40, which indicates that 84 
percent of the variability in IQ is unexplained 
by social class groupings. In behavioral genetic 
terminology, social structural variables are 
“common environmental” influences because 


they are tied to household membership and - 


because stich factors will generally affect all 
family members equally. 

This striking variability of IQ within social 
class groupings has a parallel at the household 
level: Wide variation is also present among 
siblings. The average difference between 


`: nontwin siblings is 12 points (Rowe and Plo- 


min, 1981). Children raised in the same house- 
hold, then, are almost as different from one 
another as children raised in households in 
different social class groups. Moreover, this 


difference, 12 IQ points, is greater than the 8 ° 


IQ points which, Hirschi and Hindelang (1977) 
conclude, separate Selinquent and nondelin- 
quent groups. 


om 


ER 
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This within-household variability can ex- ; 


plain the correlations between sets of twin pair 
differences. The correlation of ADP and delin- 
quency differences shows that the twin who 
has fewer delinquent friends also typically en- 
gages in-a lower rate of delinquent behavior 
than his/her. twin partner. If IQ is a common 
determinant of friendships and the level of de- 
linquent behavior, it can account for the dif- 
ferences between the two.twins. When twin 
partners have different IQs, they can be ex- 
pected to have dissimilar rates of delinquency 
and dissimilar degrees of association with de- 
linquent peers. This process must be more 
pronounced for fraternal twins, as their IQ 
differences are about double those for identical 
twins (12 vs. 5—6 IQ points). In accord with this 
logic, we found greater ADP-delinquency pair 
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difference correlations in fraternal twins than 
in identical twins. 

In sum, social structural variables cannot 
explain individual differences within families, 
and these differences are a substantial portion 
of the observed variability. In order to ad- 
vance, sociological theory must successfully 
bridge social structure and individual dif- 
ferences. 


Other Sources of a Genetic Component 


So far, we have emphasized school achieve- 
ment and IQ as the variables explaining the 
. genetic component of the relationship between 
ADP and delinquency. While these variables 
seem: particularly well suited to this purpose, 
many other variables may also contribute to 
the genetic component of this covariation. 
Most personality traits measured by standard 
inventories exhibit heritability (Fuller and 
Thompson, 1978), and for most personality 
traits the within-family component of variabil- 
ity is even larger that it is for achievement or 
IQ. The average correlation for siblings’ per- 
sonality traits is only .12 (Rowe and Piomin, 
1981). One trait in the California Psychological 
Inventory, Socialization, was’ constructed spe- 
cifically to identify individuals with tendencies 
toward antisocial behavior. Loehlin and 
Nichols (1976) found greater average MZ twin 
than DZ twin correlations for male twins, sug- 
gesting a possible genetic component to this 
trait. Whether Socialization also influences the 
choices of friends is unknown. It may influence 
the likelihood of an individual’s committing a 
delinquent act when encouraged to or pres- 
sured zo by peers, however. In the present twin 
sample, both Impulsivity and Anger, two tem- 
peramental traits (Buss and Plomin, 1975), 
predicted delinquent behavior. Together, these 
data indicate the possible role for traits other 
than IQ and achievement in the genetic com- 
ponent of: the: covariation between ADP and 
delinquency. 


En vironmental C omponents ` 


By definition, the environmental coninoneale 
are associated with all causal sequences inde- 
pendent in origin from genetic variability. 
Nevertheless, genetic and environmental com- 
ponents can have their influence through the 
same proximal causes. For example, in addi- 
tion to its genetic component, school failure is 
likely to have environmental components as- 
sociated with both the family’s position in the 
social structure and with individual experi- 
ence. If school failure leads to delinquency and 
to association with delinquent peers, then a 
single causal process would contribute to all 
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three components. We believe that the in- 
terpretations we have offered for the genetic 
component in fact represent such blends of the 
three components. : 


Common Influences with an Environmental 
Basis 


Sociological theories of delinquency have al- 
most exclusively attended to causal factors as- 
sociated with a family’s position in the social 
structure. Nevertheless, our analysis attrib- 
uted only 17 to 23 percent of the covariation 
between delinquency and ADP to envi- 
ronmental influences comnion to all family 
members. Thus, causal sequences specified for . 
these theories may occur, but they do not pre- 
dominate. Because the theories of. Cohen 
(1955), Hirschi (1969), and Elliott et al. (1979) 
explain delinquency as most proximally caused 
by social psychological outcomes, their basic 
logic might well be adapted to fit both genetic 
and environmental components. This is ‘not 
true for: the theories of Shaw and Mckay 
(1942), Miller (1958), and Cloward and Ohlin 
(1960), since all three theories emphasize fac- 
törs that are inconsistent with variability 
among family members (social disorganization 
of neighborhoods, lower-class values, and dis- 
crimination, respectively). 

Setting the issue of more distal causal pro- 
cesses aside, two proximal sources of common 
environmental effects have been prominant in 
the delinquency literature: parental treatment 
and social ecology. Of the two, we find the 
former more problematic. Even though paren- 
tal-treatment variables do have a relationship. . 
with delinguent behavior (Hirschi, 1969), the 
direction of the effect of these relationships is 
always confounded. In a clàssic paper on this 
subject, Bell (1968) argued eloquently that 
most parental treatment-child behavior re- 
lationships had equally plausible interpreta- 
tions as child effects on parents. 

It seems quite likely that features of the so- 
cial ecology would make some contribution to 
the relationship between delinquency and as- 
sociation with delinguent peers. A speculative 
explanation is that the source of this covaria- 
tion component lies with differences in avail- 
able peer groups across communities. In this 
sample, 2—4 twin pairs were typically sampled 
from any high school so that the CE compo- 
nent included substantial differences among 
communities. In communities with more 
numerous delinquent peer groups, the oppor- 
tunity for both twins in a family to find a group, 
that encourages their delinquent behavior 
would exceed the opportunity for both twins in 
a community with relatively fewer delinquent 
groups. From our viewpoint, a factor such as 
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this, which lies outside the traditional emphasis l 


‘on broad ‘differences in parental treatments, is 


the most plausible explanation of this compo-: 


nent. 


Specific Influences with an Environmental 
. Basis 


Specific influences are defined as those that 
affect each family member uniquely. In the 


foregoing analysis, the specific influences were . 


` environmental because they contributed to the 


covariation of MZ twin dissimilarity of delin-- 


quency and ADP: We interpret this component 
as having two facets. The first is the contribu- 


tion of individual experience to mediating fac- ` 
tors, such as school failure, that also have ge-. 


netic.and common environmental components. 
The other facet consists of random envi- 
ronmental opportunities for delinquent acts. 
Gold (1970) likened delinquent behavior to 
pick-up basketball games that start on the spur 
of the moment and involve a small group of ' 
mutual acquaintances. If this description is ac- 
curate, then opportunities that occur for one 
twin but not the other constitute a specific en- 


vironmental influence. For example, one twin ' 


finds him/herself in the company of peers when 
‘the guardhouse at a beach property, normally 
occupied by a stern man, is empty. S/he takes 
the opportunity to express disenchantment 
with this exclusion from the beach by breaking 
the guardhouse windows. This opportunity 
creates covariation between twins’ delinquent 


behavior and that of acquaintances who join in < 


the delinquent act. Within-pair dissimilarity is 
increased because the twin absent from the 
guardhouse incident was unaffected... 


Conclusion 


We would urge sociologists to collect data for 
more than one member per family as a means 
` of identifying ‘individual differences that con- 
tribute to the origin of delinquent behavior. As 
the present research illustrates, this departure 
from the traditional emphasis on social 
structural variables does not mean-a wholesale 
rejection, of sociological theory. Rather, it 
. harmonizes with much of current theorizing 
about delinquent behavior whilé it opéns ave- 
nues to more productive conceptions of the 


interaction between the individual and the so- ' 


cial world. 
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THE SEX-SANCTIONING ISSUE: IS IT HISTORY?*: 


CANDACE KRUTTSCHNITT DONALD E. GREEN 
University of Minnesota 


A recent review of the effect of sex on courtroom outcomes suggests both that 
paternalism is alive and well and that the demise of gender-based leniency will 
` emerge as the criminality of women is seen to be increasingly like that of men. This 
research tests these hypotheses, and a complementary hypothesis, derived from the 
notion that sex-based differences in. sanctioning are due to structural and cultural 
differences in the lives of male and female offenders. The hypotheses are tested with 
a sample of men (N=1,558) and women (N=1,365) who were convicted of the crimes 
of theft, forgery and drug law violations over a 16-year timespan (1965-1980). The 
analyses indicate that (1) the effect of sex on the decision to incarcerate can, in part, 
be accounted for by the pretrial release decision; and (2) with regard to the pretrial 
release decision, holding constant the social and cultural differences in the lives of 
male and female offenders significantly r reduces eviderice of gender hased leniency 


over the. 16-year period. 


Efforts to determine if “extra-legal” vari- 
ables such as race and income influence court- 
room decisions have become increasingly 
complex and sophisticated. Bivariate analyses 
of the relationship between race and sentenc- 
ing, for example, have grown into processual 
models of sentencing decisions and, more re- 


cently, they have created a concern with how > 


contextual factors might influence these deci- 
sions; (see Hagan and Bumiller, 1983, for an 
excellent review of this literature). Unfortu- 
nately, sex-sentencing research has not kept 
pace with these developments. Nevertheless, a 
notable pattern does emerge suggesting that 
women receive preferential treatment, i.e., less 
severe sanctions, in criminal court decisions 
(Nagel and Hagan, 1982:135). ' 

Based on notions of chivalry and paternalism 
(Pollak, 1950; Reckless, 1957), the theoretical 
underpinnings of sex-sanctioning research re- 
main largely as they did twenty-five years ago. 
Recent developments have merely embellished 
the established paternalism/chivalry theory by 


` arguing: (1) that this theory involves two dis- 


tinct concepts rather than a single, integrated 
concept (Moulds, 1980); (2) that there exists a 
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theoretical antithesis—the concept of “evil 
women” —which proposes that, in fact, women 
receive the harsher treatment from legal offi- 
cials (see, e.g., Velimesis, 1975);-and (3) that 
the evil women and paternalism theses are 
complementary rather than contradictory 
(Nagel and Hagan, 1982:135—36). 

Nagel and Hagan’s notion of complementary ` 
theses assumes that the sex-role attitudes of 
deviance processing agents cause both the 
more lenient and more severe sanctions 
women are accorded. More specifically, gen- 
der differences in criminal sanctioning are pre- 
sumed to be based on the processing agent’s 
sex-based stereotypes of appropriate activity 
for males and females. Nagel and Hagan sug- 
gest, then, that one better way of focusing fu- 
ture research is to examine whether the noted 
increases in some aspects of female crime have 
affected sex-role attitudes and, hence, sanc- 
tioning patterns. ' 

The present study examines not only the hy- 
pothesis that changes in female criminality will . 
beget changes in the severity of sanctions re- 
ceived by female criminals, but also a com- 
plementary hypothesis that attempts to address 
at least one perceived gap in role theory, the 
larger framework for the work of Nagel and 
Hagan (1982). Traditionally, role theorists have 
explained female crime by focusing on the dif- 
ferences in offense patterns and levels of in- 
volvement in crime between men and women, 
rather than the responses of social control 
agents to the criminal, behavior (cf. Harris,, 
1977). Role theorists posit that the scope of 
female criminality is bounded by the activities 
for which women are socialized. Women’s 
criminal behavior is seen as an illegitimate ex- 
pression of their appropriate sex roles (see, 

_e.g., Hoffman;Bustamante, 1973; Schur, 
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` 1984:190-97), Nagel and Hagan expand this 
socialization concept by focusing on the sex- 
rdle attitudes of deviance processing agents. 
As critics of role theory have argued, however, 
this explanatory paradigm still ignores the eco- 
nomic and cultural factors which lie at the root 


of differences in sex-role expectations and at- . 


titudes (Smart, 1976:69—70). 

At least two current perspectives in the 
sociology of law draw attention to some of the 
social structural correlates of gender and their 
effects on criminal court decisions. Specifi- 
cally, both conflict theory (Turk, 1969) and 
‘Black's (1976) theory of law suggest that 
biological attributes’such as race, sex and age 
are closely associated with differences in ac- 


cess to.and control of resources. The present ` 


study, therefore, examines whether judicial at- 
titudes, as indicated by sanctioning behaviors, 
are altered simply by changes in female crimi- 
nal activity or, instead, by changes in 
traditionally sex-differentiated economic and 
cultural roles. If so, it may be, as others have 
posited, that variation in sanction severity 
between the sexes has a structural component 
based upon gender-related differences in social 
status. : 


RESEARCH DESIGN l 
The Sample Offenses and Years 


Our study encompasses a stratified random 
sample of convicted males (N=1,558) and fe- 
males (N=1,365) who were processed through 
the Department of Court Services in Hennepin 
County (Minneapolis) Minnesota. The De- 


partment of Court Services sees almost every - 


’ individual charged with a crime in Hennepin 
County because pretrial release screening, 
under the auspices of District Court Probation, 
is housed within this department. The sample 
was stratified on the basis of sex, offense of 
conviction—theft, forgery, and drug law 
violations—and year of conviction—1965 
through 1980. 

Both the years and the offenses fielded’ in 
our data set are particularly well suited to the 
issue of the convergence of male and female 
crime. Critically evaluating the claims of the 
changing nature of female crime, Steffensmeier 
(1980b) found almost no change in the inci- 
dence of violent female ‘crime and rather siz- 
able changes in female arrests for property 
crimes. The most substantial arrest gains for 


adult females occurred during the 1967-1977, 


timespan and included, but were not limited 
to, larceny and forgery (Steffensmeier, 
1980b: 1090). During this period there were also 
dramatic increases in drug arrests for both 
sexes (Steffensmeier, 1980b:1087-91). While 
changes in official policy toward marijuana 
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usage in large part account for this arrest pat- 
tern (Steffensmeier, 1980: 1087), self-report 
data suggest that changes in women’s con- 


sumption and involvement in illegal drugs may . 


have also had’ a significant impact on these 

statistics (see Schur, 1984:194). f 
Finally, the reader should note that although 

these arrest patterns are ,based on national 


‘data, we found the arrest trends within Min- 


neapolis to be comparable (Bureau of Records, 
1965, 1970, 1977). 


Independent Variables, 


The following variables are used to control for 
some of the structural and cultural differences 
between men and women in our society. 

Source of Support. Women have 
traditionally relied upon men for their daily 
support and, as a result, they have also been 
subject to their authority (see Black, 1976:32). 
This sexual stratification of economic depen- 
dency and the correlative social control it en- 
tails have been reinforced by the legal system, 
as evidenced by the traditional denial of civil 
and criminal rights and obligations to married 
women (Kanowitz, 1969:35-99). Assuming, 
therefore, that economic dependency is an im- 
portant correlate of judicial behavior toward 
female offenders (Kruttschnitt, 1982), we con- 
trol for a defendant’s source of support.! 

Family Composition and Number of Chil- 
dren. Women are still the primary caretakers 
arid socializers within the home, despite recent 
increases in the numbers of women seeking 
careers. Our discussions with probation of- 
ficers revealed. that they are reluctant to rec- 
ommend that a woman be incarcerated if she is. 
a parent and especially if she is a single parent 
(see also Steffensmeier, 1980a:305). This ex- 
pressed concern by court personnel for ensur- 
ing the necessary parental supervision of chil- 
dren suggested the importance of controlling 
not only for the nature of the household in 
which a defendant lives, but also for a defend- 
ant’s total number of children weighted by their 
ages. 


1 Women or men who were totally dependent upon ` 


someone else—cither a spouse, a relative, or county 
welfare—were classified as source of support 
“other.” Those who contributed to their food and 
shelter but were not entirely self-supporting were 
classified as source of support “joint.” The self- 
supporting individuals were, of course, classified as 
“self.” In a preliminary analysis we tested to see if 
transforming this ordinal variable into a set of 
dummy dichotomous variables would affect our re- 
sults. We found no substantive difference in any of 
our coefficients regardless of our method of 
operationalization. ` 


l ‘lated with gender (see Kruttschnitt, 
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Total Number of Marriages. Women’s 
_ traditional dependence upon men for financial 
support has meant that marriage has been a 
crucial factor in their economic survival. 
Moreover, as previously noted, there exists 
within the traditional marriage a strong system 


of informal controls which has been bolstered — 


‘by the legal system. Women who have never 


been married, therefore, may be treated more’ 


harshly than those who have had one or more 
marriages, since the latter would be perceived 
as perpetuating the familial network of infor- 
mal control.? 


Years of Psychiatric Treatment and Physical - 


Health Problems. Recent studies of .sen- 
tencing have shown that physical and mental 
illness may affect the dispositions accorded to 
both male and female offenders (see, e.g., 
Hagan et al., 1980). Nevertheless, historically 
"sich illnesses have been particularly relevant 
to explanations of female criminality and the 
court’s determination of a female’s culpability 
in the offense in question (see, e.g., Smart, 
1976:146-75). - 
Juvenile Record. The modal age of our of- 
fender population is characteristically young 
(19 -years). Because criminality in women is 
both culturally and structurally inconsistent 
with the “acceptable” female social role (see 


Harris, 1977), we include a measure of each’ 


defendant's juvenile record. 


In addition to these theoretically relevant 


variables, the analyses include, along with the 
defendant’s sex, a set of control variables pre- 


viously considered important determinants of 


courtroom dispositions (see, e.g., Bernstein et 
al., 1977a, 1977b; Nagel, 1983): pretrial release 
status; offense severity; pending cases; 
number of prior arrests; employment status; 
and race.’ Information on the independent 


2 We don't consider the defendant's current mari- 
tal status as a sex-specific variable because we found 
no evidence that variations in this status are corre- 
1984). This 
finding also applies to two other variables which 
have been considered gender-related statuses—the 
presence of co-defendants in a case and prior prison 


time (Moulds, 1980:292-94; Steffensmeier, 


1980a:348). . 

3 The reader should note the following information 
_about our choice of, and means of, operationalizing 
‘these variables. _ 

First, with regard to offense severity, since all of 
the forgery cases in our sample were convicted of 

aggravated forgery, there is a perfect correlation 
between offense type and offense severity. How- 


ever, this was not the case in the two remaining“ 


offense categories. Thus, in order to hold offense 
type constant, the analysis would either have to in- 
clude numerous dummy variables representing each 


offense type, or a generic category like drug Jaw. 


violations would have to serve as a control for of- 
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variables was obtained by coding the detailed- 


data available on each defendant in the pre- 
sentence investigation file: . 
The way in which we operationalized these 


variables, their distribution within categories” 


of sex and the degree to which they were asso- 
ciated with the defendant's sex are presented in 
Table 1. 


Criminal Court Sanctions 


Pretrial Release Status. Pretrial release re- 
fers to the terms under which a defendant may 


‘be allowed to remain free in the interim be- 


tween, arrest and case disposition. We chose to 


‘examine this pre-adjudicatory stage both be- 


cause it appears to have a significant impact on 
later stages of the dispositional process (see, 
e.g., Bernstein et al., 1977a) and because it is a 
disposition where leniency toward women has 
been particularly evident (Nagel and Hagan, 
1982:118). 

The majority of studies examining the pre- 


_trial release decision-dichotomize this variable 


according to whether the defendant obtained 
pretrial freedom (see, e.g., Spohn et al., 

1981-82). However, as Nagel and Hagan 
(1982) point out, such a dichotomy eliminates 


` the natural ranking as to the degree of restric- 


tiveness placed on defendants, and merges the 
judicial decision as to, the release condition of- 
fered ‘(e.g., surety bond, 10 percent cash de- 


. posit) and the defendant’s ability to make bail. 


1 


` We use an-ordinal level of measure of pre- 
trial release: individuals obtaining bond prior 
to release are ranked between those initially 
released on their own recognizance and those 
who nevet obtained pretrial freedom (see Table 
1). 


fenses ranging from possession of marijuana to her- 
oin sales. In light of these considerations, the 
maximum statutory penalty appeared to be the most 
appropriate means of controlling for both the nature 
and severity of the act (see also Hagan et al., 
1980:810). 

Second, the variable “prior arrests” is employed in 
this study rather than felony convictions because 
women’s criminal records tend to be less extensive 
than men’s. - 

Third, the nonwhite racial category is comprised 
of 19 percent (N=546) blacks, 4 percent (N=111) 


. American Indians and 1 percent (N=26) others, who 


include Asian Americans, Mexicans and those of- 
fenders who have a mixed racial background. 

Finally, we also note that while we recognize the 
importance of including victith-relevant information 
in an analysis of this type (see Black, 1976; Hagan 
and Bumiller, 1983:25, 31), our data preclude us from 
doing so. The victims of the.offenses for which these 
defendants were convicted are largely business or- 
ganizations, and drug ‘offenses are, of course, con- 
sidered victimless crimes. 


a 
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Table 1. Variables, Scales, Adjusted Frequencies and Related Statistics Within Categories of Sex 











Adjusted: Frequencies 








Female Male x Difference 
Dependent Variables Scale (N=1,365) (N=1,558) of Means r 
Rélease Status 0. On Recognizance 55.8 (722) 32.5 (480) p= .000 „2r 
; 1. Out on Bond 30.3 (392) 41.4 (612) 
- 2. Detained 13.8 (179) 26.1 (385) 
In/Out Decision ‘0. Probation (out) 91.1 (1,243) 81.3 (1,267) p= .000 Al 
Í 1. Prison (in) 8.9 (122) 18.7 (291): 
Control Variables é 
Offense Severity Interval X=7.59 x=8.03 p=.03 0S 
(maximum statutory penalty) | (s.d.=4,36) (s.d. =6.25) 
Pending cases Interval x=.11 X=.24 p= .000 08 
(s.d.=.40)  (s.d.=.65) , 
` Number of Arrests Interval ` X= 1,92 X=3.74 p= .000 19 
i ` (s.d. =3:39) (s.d. = 5.32) 
'Employment Status 0. Unemployed 54.9 (703) 48.1 (718) p= .000 08 
1, Employed 45.1 (577) 51.9 (775) , 
Race 0. White » 74.2 (1,003) 78.4 (1,219) p= .009 ~ 06 
_ 1. Nonwhite 25.8 (348) 21.6 °G35) ; 
Variables of f 
Theoretical Concern 
g Source of Support 0. Self 33.3 (426) 47.4 (680) p=.000  —,14 
F. 1. Joint 11.7 (149) 16.2 (232) : 
i . 2. Other 55.0 (703) 36.4 : (522) > 
- Family Composition 0. Child only 21.0 ` (260) 4 (5) p= .000 29 
1. Adult and child 21.5 (266) 16.1 (221) 
2. Adult only 45.8 (567) 69.2 (947). 
3. Living alone 11.6 (144) 14.3 (196) 
Number of Children a 
in the Home Interval x=2.71 X=1.61 p= .000 —.19 
(weighted by ages) ` (s.d. =3.14) (s.d. =2.87) 
‘Total Number of Interval x=.61 x=.51 p= .000 — 06 
+ Marriages (s.d.—.80) (s.d. =.76) 
' Years of Psychiatric Interval x=.70 x=.39 p=.000- 09 - 
Treatment (s.d.=2.02) (s.d. = 1.48) i 
‘Physical Health Problems 0. No problems 64.9 (838) 73.0 (1,084) p=.000 —.10, 
i 1. Problems 35.1 (454) 27.0 (400) f 
> Juvenile Record 0. None 65.0 (812) 48.6 (718) | p=.000 16 
1. Prior record 35.0 (438) 51.4 (758) . i 


In/Out Decision. We also examine a binary 
decision concerning whether a defendant re- 
ceives a prison sentence or a lesser sanction 

,such as a suspended sentence, fine, probation 
‘or community-based workhouse commitment 
in conjunction with probation. There are three 
reasons why we chose not to take the popular 
-approach of combining the incarceration and 
‘length-of-sentence decisions (see, e.g., Hagan 
et al., 1980): (1) criminal court judges re- 
peatedly note that the most important decision 
they make is whether to sentence a defendant 
‘to prison or allow him/her to remain in the 
community (see also Wheeler et al., 1982:647); 
(2) the criteria used to determine whether a 
defendant will be incarcerated may differ radi- 
cally from the criteria used to determine sen- 
tence length (Spohn et al., 1981-82:73); and G) 
prior research has found that the effect of sex is 
most evident when-decisions are ordered from 





low to high such that attention is given to the 
less severe versus more severe options (Nagel 
and Hagan, 1982:135). i 


‘ 


Analyzing Criminal Court Sanctions 


Our analysis of the pretrial release decision is, 
based ‘on ordinary least squares (OLS). An 
OLS solution is, however, inappropriate for a 
binary dependent variable (Amemiya, 1981). 
Therefore, for the in/out decision, we use a 
logistic probability model (developed from a 
version of the Nerlove and Press [1973] pro- 
gram) in which parameter estimates result from 
maximum likelihood estimation.* 

We estimated a separate equation for each of 


4. See Wheeler et al. (1982) for another example of 


the usefulness of this procedure when analyzing the 
in/out decision. 
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the years encompassed by our data set. Nagel 


and Hagan’s (1982:136) concern with the time 


periods that have shown the greatest change in 
terms of women’s involvement in crime, and 
our concern with providing an accurate esti- 
mation of ‘how gender influences criminal 
sanctions over a 16-year period, suggested this 
methodology (see, e.g., Thomson and Zingraff, 
1981:874—75). The equations for the initial 
year-by-year analyses include the following six 
variables: sex; offense severity; pending cases; 
number of arrests; employment status; and 
race. Pretrial release status is included in the 
models which estimate the effect of sex on the 
in/out prison decision (see Nagel, 1983). The 
second phase of the analysis introduces, into 
these 16 equations, the controls for indicators 
of the sex-based stratification system. 
Finally, we note that the entire sample 


population was used for the analysis of both 


sanctioning decisións; attrition in the sample 


size for these equations is due to the manner in . 
which missing data is handled by the normal: 


listwise regression procedure. An examination 


of all equations, and their corresponding mat- ` 


rices, revealed no serious identification prob- 
Jems.’ í 


RESULTS 


Gender and Crime: Converging Offense 
Patterns, 1965—1980 


Table 2 presents the results of the year-by-year 
OLS analyses of the pretrial release decision 
and the yearly logit analyses of the in/out deci- 


3 Correlation coefficients in the .50 range appeared 
in several years for three specific pairs of variables: 
(1) source of support and employment status; (2) 
number of children and number of marriages; and (3) 
number of children and family composition. Ac- 
cordingly, each equation was reestimated to examine 
the effects of eliminating one of the intercorrelated 
variables. For example, one equation omitted source 
of support from the analysis ‘and included employ- 
ment status; a second equation included source of 
support but excluded employment status. The results 
of these equations revealed only two notable changes 
in the coefficients. In 1973, the intercorrelation of 
family composition and number of children suppres- 
sed the individual effect of each coefficient such that 
when one was removed the other emerged as signifi- 
cant. This intercorrelation, however, had no impact 
on the remaining parameter estimates. Additionally, 
we found that in 1975, when family composition was 
deleted from the analysis, sex emerged as a signifi- 
cant predictor of pretrial release status. We interpret 
this finding as evidence of the importance of control- 
ling for gender-related statuses in | analysis of this 
kind. 

Reprints of these equations, as well as all correla- 
tion matrices, are available from the authors upon 
request. ; 
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' ated are statistically insignificant.’ 
What can we conclude from these findings? 4 
First, we find no support for Nagel and -Ha- > 3 
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sion. We examine the results of the pretrial 
release decision first. 

Pretrial Release Status. In sieved of the 
sixteen years, we find that women are signifi- 


cantly more likely to obtain pretrial freedom 


than men. Perhaps what is most surprising 
about this year-by-year, analysis is not simply 
evidence of judicial leniency toward females 
but, instead, that a changing social and political 
climate appears to have had no impact on the 
sentencing of women. The impact of sex on 
pretrial release is stronger in the mid to late 


` seventies than in the comparable years of the 


sixties. In fact, from 1969 forward, excepting 
only two years, women are significantly more 


likely to be released prior to adjudication than 


men. 

In/Out Decision. ' The logit analyses of the 
decision to imprison reveal a significant sex 
effect in only two years: 1970 and 1974. Here, 
as the probability estimates show, for women 
and men who are typical offenders in other 
respects, in 1970 only 1 percent of the women, 
in contrast to 6 percent of the men, are likely to 
go to prison; in 1974, only 4 percent of the | 
women, as opposed to 12 percent of the men, ` 
are more likely to be imprisoned.” While the 
direction of the coefficients and the probability 
estimates in the remaining years generally indi- 
cate that females are more likely to be the 
recipients of preferential treatment, the sex s. 
differences in the percent likely to be incarcer- 
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gan’s (1982:136) hypothesis. Over the 1965- ` 


_ 1980 timespan, there is no evidence that the * 
criminal court sanctions meted out to males ~ 


and females are converging. Second, the nota- 
ble disparity between the impact of gender in 


_ ê Since our primary concern in this portion of the 
analysis is the effect of sex on these two sanctioning 
decisions, we only report the sex coefficients. The 
full equations are available from the authors upon 
request. 

7 The probability of imprisoninent is derived by 


setting each independent variable, except for the of- 


fender’s sex (b), at its mean value: 


xb = c + b,x; + bers 
+ bx; = | BLXp. 


2 In the logit analysis for 1980 we found that only 5 
individuals were sent to prison in the first four~ 
months of this year (see Table 2, Note b) and all 5 of 
these individuals were unemployed. In this case the 
logit coefficient equals negative infinity because the 
probability estimate becomes zero for the employed 
group of offenders. Therefore, our sample for 1980 
includes only those individuals who were employed 
(N=37). 
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Table 
Release Status 
Regression Beta > T 

Year Coefficient Weight Statistic N} 
1965 .714** 39 3.47 (72) 
1966 17 10 -97 (92) 
1967 .04 .02 .28 (110) 
1968 I1 .07 92 . (172) 
1969 43" 31 3.71 (130) 
1970 .34"* 23 3.38 (191) 
1971 32** .23 3.84 (231) 
1972 .27** .20 2.25 (126) 
1973 25** | 18 2.39 (167) 
1974 14 09 . 1.29 (173) 
1975 .26* 7 2.31 (161) 
1976 .20* 14 1.80 (164) 
1977 AT ‘12 1.73 ° (201) 
1978 35** 21 3.09 (182) 
1979 .28** 17 2.44 (160) 
1980" .29 AT 1.41 (71) 


In/Out Decision 


Probability 
Estimates for 
Logit Females/Males T 
Coefficient (percent) Statistic N) 
1.44 4INT 1,39 (74) 
83 17/33 1.29 (93) 
52 19/28 1.01 (114) 
1,38 - 3/13 1.61 (173) 
—1.19 8/ 2 —1.55 (131) 
1.76* 1/6 2.04 (193) - 
.63 : 4/7 1.19 (231) 
-111 11/ 4 —1.55 - (131) 
19 ' 8/ 9 .30 =~ (172) 
1.09* _ 4/12 1.67 (176) 
31 19 53 (164) 
—.06 6/ 5 —.10 (166) 
9 - 6/7 36 (208) 
54 5/8 94 | (185) 
93 : 3/8 1.55 (161) 
—.52 9/ 6 —.38 G7) 


a Significance levels are reported for a one-tailed test because direction is predicted. 
b 1980 includes only those cases that were adjudicated prior to May 1 and the imposition of the sentencing 


guidelines. 
* p< 05, 
** p< 01, 


these two sanctions led us to believe that a 
processual effect may be occurring. Just as 
previous studies have shown that the effect of 
race or income on the likelihood of imprison- 
- ment can depend upon the influence these 
variables have on the preceding bail decision or 
plea (see Hagan and Bumiller, 1983:30), the 
influence of gender on incarceration may also 
be mediated by the pretrial release decision. 
Accordingly, we’ omitted the release status 
variable from the prison data and reestimated 
the logit coefficients for each year. The results 
are presented in Table 3. The results of this 
analysis are considerably more difficult to 
interpret than a straightforward decomposition 
of effects using least squares estimates (Alwin 
and Hauser, 1975). Because the logit estimates 
represent the change in the log of the odds 
associated with a unit change in the indepen- 
dent variable, we cannot discuss the findings in 


terms of constant effects. Nevertheless, the ` 


coefficients presented in Table 3 do allow us to 
observe what happens to the calculated odds of 
sending male and female offenders to prison 
when a relevant pre-adjudicatory decision is 
omitted from the analysis. Comparing the total 
and direct effect of sex on the in/out decision, 
we find that failing to control for pretrial re- 
lease status results in increasing the odds of a 
male going to prison. 


° Table 3 reveals that the total effects of sex are 
generally larger than the direct effects; however, the 


> 


Table 3. Decomposition of Logit Coefficients: The 
Effect of Sex on. the In/Out Prison Deci- 
‘sion via the Decision on Pretrial 


Release Status 
Total Direct . Indirect 
Year Sex Effect Sex Effect Sex Effect 
1965 1.67* 1.44 7) 
1966 -95 83 412 | 
1967 59 52 07 
1968 1.52* 1.38 14 
1969 .03 —1.19 1.22 
1970 2.22** 1.76* .47 
1971 .87* 63 25 
1972 ~.51 -1.11 .60 
1973 .47 .19 28 
“1974 99 1.09* - 09 
1975 51 31 20 
1976 49 —.06 55 
1977 . 43 19 24 
1978 57 54 .03 
1979 1.22* -93 ` 29 
1980 —.27 —.52 25 
* p05. 
** p< 01. 


In summary, gender appears to have almost , 
no influence on the in/out decision. Instead, its 
effect is primarily evident in the pretrial release 
phase where, regardless of increases in female . 

A 


total effects are significant in only 5 of the 16 years. 
In part, this' probably results from an attrition of 
cases, making it more difficult to achieve 
significance in the individual years. 
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THE SEX-SANCTIONING ISSUE 


criminality, women are still more likely to ob- 
tain pretrial freedom than men. In an effort to 
explore this sex ‘effect further, we introduce 
the additional variables of theoretical concern 
into the pretrial release models. 


Gender and Crime: Converging Social 
Statuses, 1965~1980 


The results in Table 4 report the standardized 
and unstandardized regression coefficients for 
the significant variables from each equation. 
Within this 16-year timespan, sex emerges as a 
significant predictor of pretrial release status in 
only 5 years: 1965, 1969, 1970; 1971 and 1978. 


Given the pattern of these significant coeffi- . 


cients, it may be that both time and the con- 
vergence of sex-specific social and cultural 
statuses are relevant to explaining sanctioning 
patterns. 

While the overall effect of the control vari- 
ables is to reduce evidence of gender-based 
leniency, the effect of the individual measures 
is quite inconsistent over time. For example, 
the offender’s physical health is ‘considered 
relevant to the pretrial release decision in 1965 


but subsequently loses its importance, only to . 


resurface again in the late seventies (1977 and 
1978). Offenders with a history of psychiatric 
treatment are less likely to obtain pretrial free- 
dom during the 1965—1970 period; however, in 
1972 and 1979, having received psychiatric 
care predicts pre-adjudication release. Know- 
ing of no official reasons why the court would 
be influenced by one set of factors at one time 
period and another set of factors in a different 
time period, we propose that the court may not 
be acting.so much on long-term social trends as 
it is on the short-range concerns of the public 
and/or the bench (cf. Greenberg, 1977). 
The notion that the immediate concerns of 
the public influence the bench is bolstered by 
` an important-anomaly in our findings. Specifi- 
cally, while the emergence of sex as a signifi- 
cant predictor of pretrial release in 1965 and 
1978 may be due to any number of statistica] or 
“real” effects, the clustering of sex effects 


from 1969 through 1971 cannot be so easily . 


dismissed. We think the politics of this period 
give these particular findings special 
significance. The late sixties and early 

~ seventies were a time of significant social up- 
heaval, including widespread and violent pro- 
test against the Vietnam War, increasing civil 
rights activity anda revival of the women’s 
movement. Media exposure of the women’s 
movement increased dramatically during this 
timespan (Cancian, 1975); it was also during 
the latter part of this period that legislative 
reform aimed at sex discrimination began in 
earnest (Brown et al., 1977). 


rija 
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What, then, accounts for the fact that; during 
this historical period of uneven but encourag- 
ing attempts to reform social inequalities, sex 
distinctions resurface? Part of the answer may 


_ lie with another variable which also appears as 
_ a significant predictor during the same three 


years—source of support. In 1969, 1970 and 
1971, the offenders who were economically 
dependent upon someone else for their daily 
support were more likely to obtain pretrial 
freedom than those who were ‘self-sufficient. 
We interpret these findings, along with the sex 
effects, as suggesting that, in a time of radical 
change, much of which revolved around the 
issue of iraditional sex roles, the court's prior- 
ity became one of supporting at least one 
existing mechanism of informal social 
control—the sexually’ stratified system of eco- 
nomic. dependency. While some of this effect 


. may have spilled over into the mid-1970s (the 


support coefficient is also significant in 1974 
and 1976), the court appears to have been es- 
pecially concerned with the dependency issue 
when women were most actively attempting to 
break out-of positions of subordination. While 
this interpretation of our findings is only one of 
a set of alternative explanations, it is consistent 
with previous sanctioning studies which have 
noted the importance of the social and political 
context in which sanctions occur (see, e.g., 
Hagan and Berstein, 1979; Gora, 1982). 
Finally, we note that the remaining vari- 
ables in the analysis are largely consistent with 
prior research, which signifies that defendants 
are not released pending court disposition 
when they are considered to be poor flight 
risks, a danger to society and/or economically 
disadvantaged (Bernstein et al., 1977a, 1977b). 


DISCUSSION - 


_ Two issues merit further discussion. The first 


concerns the degree to which gender-based le- 
niency may. no longer remain a predominant 
aspect of the pre-adjudicatory process. The 
second concerns the related issue of the i impact 
of contextual’ and processual effects on evi- 
dence of gender-based leniency. ~ 


A Diminishing Sex Effect 


Perhaps one of the most common stereotypes 
in criminology is the notion that judges don’t 


like to and, in most instances, won't send 


women) to prison. With less regularity, but 
more fervor, scholars have argued that changes 
in female criminality will produce changes in 
these patterns of judicial paternalism: At least 
with regard to some of the more traditional 
female offenses, we have found no evidence to 
support this assertion. This does not mean that 
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changes in women’s criminality have no bear- 
ing on the sanctioning process. It could be pos- 
sible that increases in the more nontraditional 
female offenses, such as armed robbery or bur- 
glary, will affect, or have affected, sex-role 
stereotypes and, hence, sanctioning. Never- 
theless, we found that controlling for the ef- 
fects of what presumably underscores such 
sex-role stereotypes—e.g., motherhood . and 
economic dependency—appears to reduce evi- 
dence of judicial paternalism. As a result, a 
more careful analysis of the types of women 
who are increasing the ranks of female offend- 
ers may be warranted. Such an analysis might 
- reveal that it is not so much women’s criminal 
activity that violates sex-role stereotypes as it 
is their nontraditional economic and/or familial 
social profiles. 

To illustrate, consider a recent secondary 
analysis of self-report and official arrest data. 
Using 44 data sets encompassing the years 


1940 to 1970, Smith and Visher (1980) exam-’ 


ined the relationship of the sex—deviance asso- 
ciation to the year in which the data was col- 
lected, the data type, offense type and sub- 
ject’s characteristics. Having found that the 
year in which the data was gathered was a 
particularly salient variable and that the re- 
lationship between sex and deviance was nar- 
rowing over time, they went on to examine 
these results in light of the subjects’ charac- 
teristics. Consistent with much of the stratifi- 
cation literature that indicates a greater simi- 
larity in the economic and social roles between 
black females and black males than between 
white females and white males, they discov- 
ered a convergence of deviant conduct only 
among black males and females (Smith and 
Visher, 1980:698). While they interpret these 
findings as evidence that similar economic and 
social roles produce a similar propensity to 
commit crime, we would. suggest that the 
equality of social and economic roles may also 
have produced an equality in sanctioning or 
formal legal control. 

Unfortunately, few other studies of this 
caliber exist -(see also Giordano et al., 1981; 
Gora, 1982). Given the appropriate sample, 
however, the types of structural and cultural 
variables we have examined might be useful for 
bridging the gap between the research on 
criminal court processing of women and the 
research on women’s involvement in crime. 


Other Contextual and Processual Effects 


Building upon the findings of the prior sen- 
tencing research, we utilized one source of 
contextual variation—time—to demonstrate 
whether changes in sex-role attitudes would be 
correlated with any noted shifts in sanctioning 
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- patterns. Our findings, however, are limited in 


that they cannot speak to other important 
sources of contextual variation such as place or 
region or the variations that exist within dif- 
ferent courtroom settings within the same 
jurisdiction. 

Of these contextual effects, we feel the com- 
position of the courtroom setting is a particu- 
larly important avenue for further research. 
Greenberg (1977:175) notes that sentencing 
practices may be sensitive to the growing 
number of blacks in the judiciary, and a similar 
‘effect may well occur as the number of female 
judges increases. Almost all of the probation 


- officers we talked to noted the recent increase 


in female.personnel in the courtroom, and 
some were quite explicit about the effect this 
was having on both their clients and the criteria 
judges utilize in the sentencing process. For 
example, one probation officer told us that 
only in the case of a female offender will the 
judge consider, as mitigating factors, whether 
the defendant has children and whether the 
crime was related to economic necessity. 
However, this same officer was also careful to 
point out that the female judges she knows are 
swayed less by the sex-related criteria than 
male judges. Other court personnel we inter- 
viewed felt that the increasing number of 
women in all areas of the criminal justice 
system—police, attorneys, and probation 
officers—would perpetuate a ‘‘chauvinistic” 
response toward female offenders simply be- 
cause “women are more sensitive to women’s 
issues.” We cannot project how changes in the 
sex ratio of deviance processing agents will 
affect the sex-sanctioning issue. Nevertheless, 
the relevance of an increasing number of fe- 
male processing agents to both: patterns of 
gender-based leniency and to the stratification. 
system which underlies those patterns should 
not be overlooked in future research (see also 
Kruttschnitt, forthcoming). 

- Finally, we found that a sizable part of the 
influence of sex on the decision to incarcerate 
can be accounted for by the pretrial release 
decision. This finding calls into question those 
studies which fail to control for pretrial release 
while concluding that sex affects the decision 
to incarcerate (e.g., Wheeler et al., 1982). 
However, it also has at least two important 
implications for our own study. On the one 
hand, it suggests that failing to take account of 
deviance processing decisions that occur prior 
to the pretrial release decision may have biased 
our-own results. On the other hand, it raises 
the larger issue of sample selection bias. Bias is 
introduced into an analysis of this kind from 
the nonrandom way in which some men and 
women are processed through the criminal jus- 
tice system. Accordingly, data sets drawn at 
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the later stages of criminal processing, such as 
ours, may produce biased estimates: of the in- 
fluence of sex on pretrial and sentencing deci- 
sions. Correcting for this systematic selection 
process remains a challenge for future studies 
(see Klepper et al., 1983). 


CONCLUSION 


Our study attempted to account for gender- 
based leniency in two deviance processing de- 
cisions: pretrial release status and the in/out 
decision. It was hypothesized that changes in 
sex-role attitudes, measured by either the in- 
creasing involvement of women in specific 
crimes or the structural and cultural bases for 
these attitudes, would eliminate sex-based dis- 
parities in criminal sanctions. We found that 
any evidence of such discrimination in the de- 
cision to incarcerate is largely the result of the 
fact that women are significantly more likely to 
obtain pretrial freedom than men. Additionally, 
with regard to the pretrial release decision, we- 
discovered that controls for sex-related dis- 
parities in the lives of the offender population 
reduce the apparent advantages giyen to fe- 
male offenders. Our analyses suggest that we 
should question, or at least qualify, the com- 
monly held assumption that women are treated 
with relative leniency by the criminal justice 
system. 
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LEGAL CONTROL OF THE SOUTHERN CIVIL RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT*®: _ 


STEVEN E. BARKAN 
University of Maine at Orono 


Debate over the potential power of social movements has focused on the Southern 
civil rights experience. This debate has neglected, however, the use of the Southern 

* legal system to harass the civil rights movement. This paper identifies two forms of 
white response—tegalistic and violent—to black protest, and examines their impact 
on major protest campaigns in several Southern communities. In cities where white 
officials used legal means and avoided violence, civil rights forces were defeated, 
underscoring the weaknesses of the movement in the face of such legal control. Final 
remarks discuss implications for the debate addressed by this paper. 


Following Durkheim ([1895] 1966), mac- 
rosociological theories traditionally tend to see 
major social events as consequences of under- 
lying social structures and forces. As a result, 
they tend to overlook the impact ‘of strategic 

_and tactical decisions by leaders who exploit, 
or fail to exploit, the potential for change pro- 
vided by the underlying structures. 

. Much contemporary work in political sociol- 
ogy, social'’change, and social movements now 

- attempts to integrate structural and tactical ex- 
planations of social events (e.g., Linz, 1978; 
Oberschall, 1973; Tilly, 1978). In the field of 
social movements, the emerging ‘resource 
mobilization” (RM) and “political process” 
(PP) perspectives both emphasize tactical 
choices and consequences, though they differ 
in other respects (see McAdam, 1982). This 


emphasis represents a departure from 


traditional perspectives on social movements 
that focused on social psychological explana- 
tions of individual participation in collective 
action es 1962; Gurr, 1970; Smelser, 
1963). 

While E RM and PP models stress tactics, 
their focus tends to be limited in that they 
devote more attention to the tactics of move- 
ments than to those of their opponents (but see 


*Direct all correspondence to: Steven E. Barkan, 
Department of Sociology and Social Work, Univer- 
sity of Maine, 221 East Annex, Orono, ME 04469. 

The larger study from which this paper is derived 
would not have been possible without the advice and 
encouragement of the late Forrest Dill Conversa- 
tions with attorney Ann Fagan Ginger, Director of 

the Meiklejohn Civil Liberties Institute, Berkeley, 
California, stimulated the ideas in this paper. I would 
like to thank Michael Schwartz, two anonymous re- 
viewers, and especially Steven Cohn for their com- 


ments on earlier versions. None of these people, of ‘ 
course, bears any responsibility for the analysis. 


contained herein. This is a revised version of a paper 
presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Criminology, November 1982, Toronto. 
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Marx, 1979; McAdam, 1983). This limits 
understanding of the development and out- 
come of insurgent ‘challenges, since the social 
control tactics of movement opponents can 
have a major impact. The limitations of this 
focus in allowing us to understand the South- ~> 
em civil rights movement will be discussed 
below. 

One major difference between the RM ‘and 
PP perspectives concerns their’ views on the 
potential power of social movements. Several 
proponents of the RM perspective! have 
argued, for example, that a movement’s mass 
base commonly lacks the indigenous resources 
that are important for success and has little, if. 
any, disruptive potential. As-a result, most 
movements are potentially weak and can suc- 
ceed only if they receive external support from 
groups such as liberal organizations, labor 
unions, churches, and foundations (Jenkins . 
and Perrow, 1977; Lipsky, 1968; McCarthy and 
Zald, 1973, 1977). 

In contrast, proponents of the PP model 
have argued that the mass base of movements 
typically has many more resources, especially 
pre-existing organizational networks, and 
much more disruptive potential than assumed 
by the RM perspective. As a result, most 
movements are potentially powerful and need 
not depend so much, if at all, on external sup- 
port for success (McAdam, 1982; Morris, 1981; 
Piven and Cloward, 1979; Schwartz, 1976). As 
McAdam (1982:30-31), the clearest exponent 
of this model, puts it, 


Except for the most deprived segments of 
society, aggrieved groups possess the ability 
to exert significant leverage on their own 


z: 

' The term “resource mobilization” actually refers 
to many different viewpoints that have been grouped 
under this one rubric. The variant discussed here, as 
noted by McAdam (1982: 262), i is that which Perrow 
(1979) calls “RM H.” 
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behalf and certain indigenous resources 
facilitative of organized social protest... . 
In characterizing the majority of such groups 
as politically impotent, resource mobiliza- 
tion theorists are to be faulted for their fail- 


ure to acknowledge the power inherent in- 


disruptive tactics.? 


Scholars of the Southern civil rights move- 
ment have similarly disagreed over the move- 


ment’s potential indigenous power. Expressing. 


the RM perspective, several (e.g., Marx and 
Useem, 1971; Lipsky; 1968; McCarthy ‘and 
- Zald, 1973) argue that the origins and successes 
of the movement depended heavily on the out- 
side support of Northern. liberals, church 
groups, mass media, and the federal govern- 
ment. In marked contrast, those using the PP 
model (McAdam, 1982; Morris, 1981; Piven 
and Cloward, 1979) trace the origins of the 
movement to its indigenous organizational 
network and resources, and emphasize the role 
played in its successes by its own capacity for 
disruption. While PP theorists such as 
McAdam (1982, 1983) and Piven and Cloward 
(1979) concede the importance of federal action 


for the movement's major success, they imply, 


that the movement was able to compel such 
action by engaging in mass protest that typi- 
cally provoked a violent white response, 
prompting federal intervention on behalf of the 
movement.* Thus McAdam (1983:749), calling 
this triad of black protest>white violerice—>fed- 
eral intervention a 
dynamic” in the South, argues’ (1982:174) that 
“southern supremacists . . . could be counted 
on, when sufficiently provoked, to create the 
violent disruptions of public order needed: to 
produce federal intervention.” 

.The RM-PP debate over the black move- 
ment’s power has, however, overlooked the 
use of the Southern legal system to fnistrate 
civil rights protest and goals, despite earlier 


2 Scholars identified with the older collective be- 
havior tradition are of two minds on the issue of 
external support. While some scholars (e.g., 
. Smelser, 1963) assume that resources derive from a 
movement’s mass-base, Turner and Killian 
(1957:329, 1972:247-65; Turner, 1969:825, 
1970:151~52; Killian, 1964:432-35) clearly empha- 
size the importance of support by the general public 
and specific third-party groups with established 
power for the success of social.movement chal- 
lenges. 

3 McAdam (1982, 1983) and Piven and Cloward 
(1979) do not explicitly say that the movement was 
able to compel federal action in this manner. Without 
this element of compulsion, however, their argument 
merely emphasizes the importance of federal inter- 
vention (and not the movement's disruptive ca- 
pacity) and thus does not differ from that of RM 
theorists. 


“characteristic protest’ 


treatments (e.g., Friedman, 1965; Killian, 
1968; Lusky, . 1964; Peltason, 1961; Vander 
Zanden, 1965) of the use of legal machinations 
to resist school desegregation in the 1950s. 
This neglect of Southern legal control also im- 
poverishes a more general understanding of the 
dynamics of protest in the South. 


This paper examines the white response to’ 


major protest campaigns in several Southern 


cities, and suggests that local Southern lead- 


ership could, by the choice of appropriate legal 
tactics, both effectively resist black demands 
and forestall extensive white violence and fed- 
eral intervention. It will argue that the black 
protest>white violence-federal intervention 
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dynamic empirically established by McAdam . 
(1983) was not an inevitable sequence, and that ` 
the sequence could have been broken with ap- ` 


propriate tactical choices by the white lead- 
ership. 
Thus the paper has three purposes: 


Eo to introduce protest and control tactics - 


even more explicitly into social move- 
ment theory by indicating the importance 
of studying the tactical choices availablé 
to movement opponents; 


"Q to refine our understanding of the 


{ww 


dynamics of civil rights protest by _ 


showing that Southern elites could by 
the proper choice of tactics avoid the 
white violence that was an important 
stimulus for federal intervention;* and 
(3) 
. lined above by suggesting that civil rights 
forces did not have the power to win 
major successes by themselves, or to 
compel federal intervention, when con- 
. fronted by intransigent white resistance 
relying on the legal process. 


By examining situations in which black pro- 
test was met by legal control instead of the 
white violence that so often occurred, this 
study constitutes a deviant-case analysis. As 


Kéndall and Wolf (1955) and Horst (1955) point ` 


out, deviant-case analysis allows the re- 
searcher to demonstrate the relevance and 
consequences of factors that had not been con- 


: + 
4 White violence did not always lead to federal 
intervention, as shown by the lack of federal re- 
sponse to extensive white violence in cities such as 
McComb, Mississippi (Carson, 1981), and St. Au- 


„gustine, Florida (Goodwyn, 1965). An analysis of the . 


conditions under which white violence did lead to 
federal intervention is important for an understand- 
ing of the civil rights movement, though it is not the 
purpose of this paper. It is generally true, however, 
as McAdam (1983) has empirically demonstrated, 
that federal intervention was a response to white 
violence, which in turn was a consequence of black 
protest. 


to contribute to the RM-—PP debate out- | 


A 
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sidered previously. Horst (1955:173) argues 
that the case study method may be “‘particu- 
larly useful” in the analysis of deviant cases. 
The attempt here is to show how law could be 
used to prevent the creation of a situation in 
which extreme white violence emerged, and to 
show how the consequences of different tacti- 
cal choices are worked | out within conflict situ- 
ations. Several cases in which the conditions 
were such that white violence was quite possi- 
ble were selected for analysis, in order to show 
how different elite decisions led to very dif- 
ferent consequences for the emergence of 
white violence, and, as a result, for the pros- 
pects of federal intervention. 

The protest campaigns examined here took 
place in Montgomery, Alabama, 1955—56; Al- 
bany, Georgia, 1961-63; Danville, Virginia, 
1963; Birmingham, Alabama, 1963; and Selma, 
Alabama, 1965. Two models of white response 
to civil rights protest can be distinguished in 
these cities. The first, used in Montgomery, 
Albany, and Danville, involved the frequent 
use of arrest, prosecution, and other forms of 
legal harassment to suppress dissent.5 Al- 
though the use of legal procedure instead of 
other, more brutal means of social control 
theoretically gave civil rights groups various 
procedural guarantees under the law, in Al- 
bany and Danville its use eventually proved 
overwhelming, while the Montgomery cam- 
paign would have failed had not the U.S. Su- 


preme Court handed down a favorable ruling at- 


the last moment. Moreover, the legitimacy 
conferred by the legal setting used in each city 
helped minimize the criticism that would have 
arisen had other, extralegal methods of control 
been employed (compare Balbus, 1973).¢ 
' The second model, characterizing Birming- 
ham and Selma, is distinguished from the first’ 
by the use of police and civilian violence which 


5 While white violence did occur in Montgomery 
(Brooks, 1974), the primary effort of white officials 
to contro! the movement was “legalistic” in nature. 

6 In looking at the effective white resistance to 
school desegregation in the 1950s, Killian (1968:70) 
similarly notes the tendency of legalistic means of 
control to keep criticism to a minimum: 


It is ironic that the white South-was extremely 
successful in minimizing the impact of the de- 
segregation decisions of the federal courts without 
arousing the indignation of the rest of the nation. 
As much as the White Citizens Councils and the 
_Ku Klux Klan are invoked as symbols of the 
southern resistance, they and their extralegal tac- 
tics did nat make this possible. Far more effective 
were the legal strategems, evasions, and delays 
that led Negroes to realize that although they had 
won a new statement of principle they had not won 
the power to cause this principle te be im- 
plemented. 
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undermined attempts by officials to use legal 
means to control dissent. Publicized across the 
nation, such violence negated the legitimacy 
surrounding the official use of legal procedure 
and helped pressure the federal government 
into taking action. Without white violence, 
moreover, the legal control of black protest in 
Birmingham and Selma might very well have 
defeated the civil rights forces.’ 


LEGAL PROBLEMS OF CIVIL RIGHTS ~ 
PROTESTERS: AN OVERVIEW 

Before proceeding to the analysis, it will be 
helpful to discuss briefly the various legal diffi- 


` culties confronting civil rights groups in the 


South (a more detailed treatment is available in 
Barkan, 1980a, 1980b). 

For the Southern civil, rights movement the 
legal system proved a mixed blessing. At the 
federal level, the Supreme Court, the Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, and a few District 
Judges rendered many decisions favorable to 
the movement’s aims. At the state and local 
levels, however, the law- served as an effective 
instrument of social control. "Legal repres- 


sion’ (Balbus, 1973) is not too strong a term to 
_ use here, for many Southern communities ex- 


perienced “a wholesale perversion of justice, 
from bottom to top, from police force to [state] 
supreme court” (Lewis et al., 1966:289). The 
legal difficulties facing the movement were in 
many ways similar to those confronting other 
movements. In the South these problems were 
especially severe because of the, particular . 
historical and social context in, which the civil 
rights effort found itself. The entire legal ma- 
chinery of the: South became a tool for social 
control of civil rights protest. For example, 


7 As Gamson (1980:1043) notes, “There is no more 
ticklish issue in studying social protest than deciding 
what constitutes success.” Elsewhere he (1975:28-29, 


` 1980:1045-50) and Jenkins (1981) discuss the many 


conceptual issues that arise in defining success. In 
this paper a local protest effort is defined as suc- 
cessful if it achieved most or all of the immediate: 
goals of desegregation and the like that were sought 
by the protesters themselves. If it was essential for 
the larger movement's success that it have at least ~ 
some local successes, then it is proper, and impor- 


‘tant, to study the factors affecting local successes. In 


determining the degree of success, I follow Gambon 
(1975:29) in taking “the group's own perspective and 
aspirations as the starting points” and in drawing on ' 
the perceptions of the group itself (and of its allies in 
the larger movement), its antagonists, and the view 
of historians and contemporary observers. Admit- 
tedly, this definition and analysis of success leave 
aside several conceptual questions, e.g., the 
achievement of goals that are “empty of real mean- 
ing’ (Gamson, 1975:28). 
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soon after lunch-counter sit-ins started sweep- 
ing the South in February 1960, several state 
legislatures passed new laws designed for ap- 
plication to the special characteristics of sit- 
ins. State and federal judges in the South also 
aided the social control effort when they 
granted injunctions that limited or banned civil 
rights activity (Bell, 1973). i 


Criminal courts also presented the. move- 


ment with serious obstacles. The fate of civil 
rights activists was no different from that of 
Southern blacks caught in ‘‘conventional’ a 
criminal proceedings (Myrdal, 1944; Sitton, 
1962; Galphin, 1963), ‘but the “civil rights 
movement and the passions it aroused inten- 
sified the difficulties encountered by activists 
and their attorneys (see Barkan, 1980a, 1980b). 
Most judges, prosecutors, and jurors ' were 
hostile to civil rights goals, making it almost 
impossible for civil rights defendants to win 
acquittals. The movement also suffered from a 
lack of defense attorneys, as most Southern 
attorneys were not willing to defend civil rights 
activists. Those that did represent such clients 
faced threats of contempt and disbarment in 
court, and possibilities of physical attack, loss 
of business, and social ostracism outside of 
court. . 

The two other branches of the criminal j jus- 
’ tice system, the police and the prisons, also 
posed serious difficulties for the movement; 
arrest was a daily threat, and the Southern jail 
an ugly institution. Southern police made ar- 
rests in virtually any kind of sit-in, march, or 
demonstration, and also arrested known ac- 
tivists in the absence of actual protest activity. 
Most of these arrests were for actions that 
would have been legal outside the South. 
Southern jails also sapped the strength of the 
movement. Jailhouse living conditions were 
substandard for civil rights and conventional 
inmates alike, and prison guards and white in- 
mates were especially hostile to civil rights 
defendants. Thus the rigor -of Southern jails 
prevented the consistent use of the “jail, no 
bail” tactic advocated by CORE and SNCC 
members (Meier and Rudwick, 1973), forcing 
local and national movement groups to spend 
large sums of money on bail bonds before trial, 
appeal bonds after conviction, fines, and costs 
of legal defense. 

All these problems were exacerbated by the 
nature of civil rights protest in many cities. The 
protests were not discontinuous, but rather 
parts of ongoing campaigns intended to 
dramatize civil rights goals, to achieve North- 


ern support, and to force concessions from. 


local officials by causing economic and social 
disruption. They would last days, weeks, or 
months at a time, lead to intimidating arrests of 
many dozens or hundreds of activists within a 
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relatively short period, and, because of the 
mass nature of the arrests, prove financially 
and legally burdensome. These burdens helped 
defeat civil rights forces in Albany and Dan- 
ville, and might very well have frustrated pro- 
test efforts in Birmingham ‘and Selma had ı not 
law enforcement officials overreacted, 
prompting federal intervention. Legal harass- 
ment would also. have defeated the Montgom- 
ery canipaign, had the U.S. Supreme Court not 
intervened at a critical moment. . 


. THE PROTEST CAMPAIGNS 


Montgomery, 1955-1956 


The celebrated Montgomery bus boycott that 
propelled Martin Luther, King, Jr., into na- 
tional prominence has been recounted often, 
but the part played by law and the criminal 
justice system remains less understood. The 
boycott began, of course, with the December 
1955 arrest of Rosa Parks for violating a segre- 
gation ordinance by refusing to move to the 
back of a city bus (Parks, 1977). Her arrest 
galvanized Montgomery’s black community. 
Black leaders in the city had been waiting for 
an arrest of a “respectable” person to help start 
a-bus boycott and decided that this would be 
the one. 

Two negotiating sessions later in December 
between black and white leaders led nowhere. 
In January 1956, the mayor announced what he 
called a “get tough” policy. Two days later 
Martin Luther King was arrested for driving 
five miles an hour faster than the speed limit. 
At the end of January, police began ticketing 
and arresting the drivers of vehicles that were 
part of the car pool that enabled the bus 


` boycotters to get to work. These arrests tied up 


the funds of the Montgomery movement (Mar- 
tin, 1977). People waiting for rides had to stand 
away from bus stops, so that drivers could not 
be arrested for operating illegal taxi services. 
Many blacks waiting for rides were threatened 
with afrest for vagrancy or hitchhiking. The 
police tactics made many blacks afraid to con- 
tinue driving for the car pool, forcing several 


_ boycotters to walk (Lewis, 1970). As a result, 


the bus boycott almost ended thios months 
after it began. 

. The legal effort of the city écentatad on Feb- 
ruary 21, when a county grand jury charged 
some 100 boycott leaders, including almost all 
of Montgomery’s black ministers, with violat- 
ing a 1921 state law that made it a misdemeanor 
to interfere with lawful-business (the law had 
been enacted to impede unionization’ in Bir- 
mingham [Raines, 1977]). The arrests of the 
boycott leaders, however, unified’ the black 
community instead of intimidating it. By 
March, white merchants had lost more than $1 
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million in sales because blacks were not riding 
the buses to their stores. 

Finally, in November 1956, city officials 
asked a state court to enjoin the Montgomery 
Improvement Association, the group sponsor- 
ing the boycott, from operating an illegal tran- 
sit system—the car pool. The city’s request for 
an injunction “noticeably diluted the ardor of 
the black community” (Lewis, 1970:79). Had 
the ‘injunction been granted, the . movement 
would have suffered a serious, perhaps fatal 
blow.. As King and other boycott leaders 
waited in court November 13 for the judge’s 
decision. on the injunction, they feared the 
worst (Miller, 1968). But word came that the 
U.S. Supreme Court had affirmed a lower 
court’s decision that the bus segregation stat- 
utes in Montgomery were unconstitutional; the 
original suit had been filed nine months earlier 
by Montgomery blacks. The Supreme Court’s 
ruling not only desegregated Montgomery 
buses, it also saved the boycott effort. As one 
black resident said upon hearing of the Court’s 
decision, “Praise the Lord. God has spoken 
from Washington, D.C.” (in Lomax, 1962:94). 

The Montgomery movement, it is true, was 
able to capitalize on the arrests of Parks and 
King and the later ones of the boycott leaders. 
Despite the arrests and police harassment -of 
car-pool drivers and riders, the boycott lasted a 
year and proved costly to white merchants. 
Nevertheless, the arrests and other police tac- 
tics seriously weakened the boycott effort, and 
the injunction might have destroyed it had not 
the Supreme Court handed down a favorable 
ruling.* As the Albany and Danville campaigns 
will make clear, perhaps the mistake of 
Montgomery officials lay in not arresting more 
often, for while early arrests and prosecutions 
may galvanize a social movement, continued 
arrests and trials may frustrate spirits and pose 
increasing legal and financial burdens. The 
protest tactic chosen, by the Montgomery 
movement made it difficult for the city to arrest 
more often. In seeking only to desegregate the 
buses, Montgomery blacks had a limited goal, 


8 This is a point that McAdam (1983) misses when 
he'attributes the success of the. Montgomery boycott 
to the fact that Montgomery blacks were able to deal 
a severe financial blow to the bus lines they boycot- 
ted. While I do not wish to minimize the impact of: 
the’ boycott, my analysis suggests that it would have 
failed had it not been for the Supreme Court. 
McAdam (1983) notes the use of a similar pattern of 
legal harassment by Tallahassee officials in response 
to the 1956 bus boycott in that city. I take no issue 
with his (1983:741) observation that other cities de- 
segregated their bus lines in the wake of Montgom- 
ery and Tallahassee, though I would argue that they 
could have defeated’ the boycotts through legal in- 
timidation. 
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albeit one difficult to achieve. Their main tactic 
was the boycott, and not marches and demon- 
Sstrations, thereby reducing the possibility of 
arrest inherent in these more active forms of 
protest. Movement groups in other.cities had 
wider goals; of necessity they initiated 
marches, rallies, and the like, at the same time 


subjecting themselves to greater possibilities of - 


legal harassment and control.? The Albany 
campaign illustrates the dilemma they faced. - 


Albany, 1961-1963 


In Albany, Georgia, one of the first concerted 
efforts in the South to-desegregate bus and 
train terminals, lunch counters and restau- 
rants, and other public facilities and accommo- 
dations began in November of 1961-and lasted 
through the summer of 1963. In this period, 


more than 1,000 people were arrested during ` 


sit-ins, marches, and rallies. Despite the mass 
protest and arrests, little desegregation oc- 
curred, as civil rights forces encountered an 
intransigent local government willing to use a 
legal system that provided an effective means 
of control. Partly because of the involvement 
of Martin Luther King and his Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference (SCLC), national 
attention was focused on the city during much 
of this period, and the failure of civil rights 
groups to desegregate Albany was thus empha- 
sized as a telling blow for the movement. It still 
remains an important example of the use of the 
entire legal system of a city to thwart civil 
rights goals. 


The city’s most effective legal tactic in: ` 


volved a policy of continuous arrests by local 
police. Albany’s police chief, Laurie Pritchett, 
was Cited and, in many places, praised for his 


- methed of dealing with civil rights demon- 


strators. His police force arrested protesters in’ 
almost every demonstration, and, most im- 
portant, did so without violence: in the months 
before the Albany protests, the city police had 
been: trained to make arrests without violence 
and had seen films of demonstrations in other 
areas. Pritchett’s tactics burdened the local 


‘movement with huge legal casts and other'dif-. 


ficulties and effectively depicted a police force 


that quickly, efficiently, and impartially dealt 


? This point illustrates McAdam’s (1982:264) ob- 
servation that the choice of protest tactics greatly 
influences the form of control adopted by officials. 
The more ‘passive’ form of protest used in 
Montgemery made it less likely that officials would, 
or could, resort to violence. Although “active” forms 
of protest like marches and demonstrations may in- 
crease the chances of official violence, as in Bir- 
mingham and Selma, they do not guarantee it, as 
Albany and Danville will illustrate. 
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with pratesters breaking the law, especially in 
oe with the beatings of “Freedom Rid- 

’ the previous spring in several Southern 
tise: As a result, U.S. Attorney General 


Robert Kennedy sent Pritchett a telegram con- ` 


gratulating him for the peaceful arrests 
(Raines, 1977). Reflecting the praise of Pritch- 
ett, an Atlanta newspaper reported that he was 
“widely known—not only in the South, but 
throughout the world—as a stalwart exponent 
of the nonviolent method of quelling integra- 
tionist uprisings” (McLendon, 1963:14).. 

The Albany Movement, a ,coalition -of 
SNCC, the NAACP, and local black: ministers, 
was formed November 17, 1961. Five days 


later, five local college students sat down in the - 
Trailways bus terminal and were arrested. Ar-. 


rests again occurred December 10th, when 
black and white SNCC members rode a train 
from Atlanta to Albany. After they entered the 
white ‘waiting room of the train terminal, 
Pritchett ordered them to leave. As they were 
entering cars to depart, they were arrested for 
obstructing traffic, disorderly conduct, and 
failure to obey an officer (Zinn, 1962). 
During the next week, the Albany Move- 
ment held large meetings in black churches and 
sponsored: several downtown marches that 
ended in many arrests. One of the demon- 
strators said later, “I didn’t expect to go to jail 
for kneeling and praying at city hall” (in Zinn, 
1962:4). On the day of the city court trial of the 


December 10th train riders, 400 students were ` 


arrested as they marched downtown to demon- 
strate against the trial. On December 16, Mar- 
tin Luther King and Ralph . Abernathy spoke at 
a black church and led ariother march down- 
town, with 200 more arrested, including King: 
By now 737 had been taken to jail: Negotia- 
tions began between city. officials and Move- 
` ment leaders. The latter agreed to call off the 
demonstrations in return for desegregation of 
the terminals, release of those still in jail on 
property bonds, except for the December 10th 
protesters, and the agreement of the city, com- 
mission to discuss Movement demands in Jan- 
uary. 

The city commission refused, however, to 
take any action after meeting with Movement 
leaders on January 23. A month later city off- 
cials’ began trying the 737 protesters arrested in 
the December marches. In March the county 
court appeal trial of those arrested December 
10th in the train terminal began. In April four 
Movement leaders were. convicted of dis- 
orderly conduct for picketing a downtown 
store that refused to hire black workers. Thirty 
people were arrested in lunch-counter sit-ins. 
In June, nine more were arrested for picketing 
downtown stores (see Zinn, 1962; Watters, 
< 1971). © ee a 
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‘The Albany Movement then scheduled a 


large prayer vigil for July 21, but the city ob- 


tained a temporary injunction at midnight on 
the 20th from Federal District Judge J. Robert 
Elliott, prohibiting all marching, picketing, and 
congregating. As a result, the planned vigil‘did 
not take place, as King, the featured speaker, 
refused to violate the order of a federal judge 
(Lewis, 1970). That night, however, 160 blacks 
were arrested in a protest march for defying the 
injunction. Two days later 47 more were ar- 
rested for marching. 

On July 24 a federal Fifth Circuit judge. set 
aside the temporary ‘injunction. A few days 
later, King and Abernathy were again arrested 
when they and a few Albany Movement lead- 
ers went.to city hall to ask to talk with the city 
commissioners. By August more than 1,200 


had been arrested since the previous 


November. In the early part of the month, fed- 
eral Judge Elliott heard arguments by the city 
for a permanent injunction on demonstrations. 
On August 10, King, Abernathy, and the other 
defendants from the recent city hall arrests 
were convicted. A Northern minister who at- 
tended the brief trial said, “The trial was a 
farce. The judge had his opinion and judgement 
written out when he-came into the court” (in 
Miller, 1968:133). : 

. The mass protests and arrests of these ten 
months of the Albany Movement did not de- 
segregate public facilities’ and accommoda- 
tions. This. was not to-occur until after the 
Congress. passed the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
leiweiss, 1969), An NAACP official put it 
well: “Albany was successful only if the goal 
was to go to jail” (in Miller, 1968:139); an as- 
sessment shared by. much of the press and 
many civil rights activists (Gleghorn, 1963: 
Southern Patriot, 1963). Others have taken’a 
more positive view, asserting that, at the very 
least, the Albany campaign focused attention 
on Southern racism (Walker, 1963) and showed 
that an entire black community could be 
mobilized to attack segregation (Miller, 1968; 
Piven and Cloward, 1979).1° 

In the years since the Albany Movement, at 
least two explanations of its failure to desegre- 
gate have been advanced- (Piven and Cloward; 
1979). One argués that leaders of the Move- 
nient should have concentrated on one or two 


examples of racial discrimination in the city: 


instead of launching a general attack, which 
spread the Movement too thinly (Lewis, 1970: 
Zinn, 1962). The second attributes the Move- 
ment’s-failure to factionalism among its various 
member groups. The two explanations are not 


ma 


1e Caršon (1981: :65) shares both views on the Al- 
bany outcome. : 


. 


a 


t 
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mutually exclusive, and some: observers agree ` 


with both. 

If the organizational problems of the Albany 
Movement proved fatal, however, the intransi- 
gence of city officials provided a decisive blow. 
And here the criminal justice system of Albany 
played a crucial role, a point overlooked by 
Piven and Cloward (1979). Most of the more 
than 1,200 arrests that took place through the 
summer of 1962 were without legal merit. As 
Zinn (1962:21) points out, ‘There was no con- 


. sideration of imminent. disturbance, or im- 
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pending violence, no concern with what is the 
prevailing judicial rule for the limits of free 
speech—the existence of a ‘clear and present 
danger.’ ” Similarly, the head of the Southern 
Regional Council asserted, “There are legiti- 
mate grounds for saying that in Albany sophis- 


` ticated police work has done the traditional— 


almost legendary—job of the mob, i.e., the 
suppression of Negro dissent” (in Zinn, 
1962:vi). 

The many arrests presented the Albany 
Movement with serious legal problems. With 
cash bonds of $200 required for most of those 
arrested, the Movement had to obtain some 
$200;000 in bail money. Although in many 
communities property bonds ‘are allowed as 


. . collateral, Pritchett purposely refused them in 


order to create financial problems for the 
Movement (Pritchett, 1977). The. Movement 
was also never able to overflow the local jails 
and force the city to spend large sums on incar- 
ceration. Long before King.and the SCLC had 
come to Albany, Pritchett had read of King’s 
admiration of Gandhi’s method of filling the 
jails, and determined that this would not hap- 
pen in Albany. Arrangements were made to 
send anyone arrested to jails up to one hundred 


miles from the city. Protesters were booked, ' 


fingerprinted, photographed and taken im- 
mediately on buses'to these jails, where several 
were beaten. Pritchett (1977:399) said later of 
his tactics, "I think this is one thing that Dr. 
King was surpised ‘at. This did away with his 
method of overextending the facilities.” As 
Cleghorn (1963:16) notes, the Albany city jail 
“proved a bottomless pit.” The arrests also 
overwhelmed C. B. King, the only lawyer in 
the area willing to represent the more than 
1,200 civil rights defendants, as the demands 
on his time hampered effective legal represen- 
tation. Guilty verdicts were a foregone conclu- 
sion, and his normal practice suffered because 
of the time required by his civil rights clients. 
Just as important, arrests and prosecutions 
in the long rún proved intimidating. In the late 
spring and summer of 1963, the Albany Move- 
ment showed signs of rebirth, but it never 
achieved the number of participants of the pre- 
vious year (Sitton, 1963). By that time the 
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prospect of arrest for any protest action aimed 
at the elusive goal of desegregation was unin- 
viting. As a northern law student working for 
C. B. King that summer observed, “The young 
people are not interested in peaceful demon- 
strations in the street. That only means arrest 
with no bail money. The people here have been 
going to jail for over two years now. They are 
tired of going to jail” (Roberts, 1965:n. p. ). 
For those still willing to protest, jail was a 
certain fate. In June 1963, for example, about 
100 people picketing and leafletting white busi- 
nesses in support of a boycott were arrested for 
disturbing the peace, effectively “crippling the 
Negroes’ efforts to boycott department stores” 
(Cleghorn, 1963:16). In late June, 20 out of 26 
SNCC workers in Albany were‘arrested, usu- 
ally for vagrancy. Thus by the middle of the 
summer a certain amount of despair had settled 
over Albany’s black community. C. B. King 
remained busy. As his law student said,’ 


There is no way to explain how overworked 
we are, how impossibly far behind, how 
many things have to be skipped, how much 
“private” practice is lost. Because we just 
don’t have the time. We don’t practice law 
here; we run around complying with all the 
irrelevancies. (Roberts, 196S:n.p.) 


Noting the low attendance at protest meetings, 
he also commented, “People are just physically 
exhausted and feel forgotten and hopeless” 
(Roberts, 1965:n.p.). 

The final legal blow to the Albany Movement 
came in August 1963, and, ironically, derived 
from a federal prosecution of Movement ac- 
tivists which SNCC workers charged was de- 
signed to appease Southern communities (Car- 
son, 1981). Nine members of the Movement 
and of SNCC were indicted by a federal grand ` 
jury for perjury and obstructing justice. The 
defendants had been involved in the June pic- 
keting and leafletting of white-owned busi- 
nesses. One of the store owners had been a 
juror-in a federal suit filed by a black resident 
against a local sheriff for alleged brutality; an 
all-white jury ruled against the resident. On 
August 9 the grand jury indicted three of the 
nine activists for interfering with a federal juror 
by boycotting the juror’s store, and the rest for 
perjury in their testimony before the grand jury > 
(Bay Area Friends of SNCC, 1963; Zinn, 1965). 
All nine were later convicted. 

Having regarded the federal government as 
an ally, Albany blacks were “stunned” and 
demoralized by the indictments (Southern Pat- 
riot, 1963:1). As one resident said, "Even the - 
federal government's a white man” (in 
Roberts, 1965:n.p.). The indictments also led 
to other problems. Some Albany blacks were 
now afraid to associate with members of the 
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Movement; one black businessman refused to 
allow activists to enter his restaurant, pool 
hall, or liquor store, and several .other black- 
owned restaurants followed suit (Forman, 
1973). Moreover, police harassment of SNCC 
workers in Albany increased after the indict- 
ments. On August 16 one SNCC member who 
was taken from a porch to the police station for 
questioning was told by an officer, “Now that 
the federal government is going to put the 
Movement’s ass in jail, we will put your ass in, 
too, if you don’t stay off the street’. (in 
Roberts, 1965:n.p.): 

‘Thus we see how legal’ procedure affected 
the Albany Movement at every turn. Indeed, it 
is impossible to understand the Movement’s 
development and demise without considering 


the part played by the police, courts, and pris- 


ons. Pritchett’s “nonviolent method” of arrests 
masked the fact that they were without legal 
merit and limited criticism of the police re- 
sponse. The city’s request for injunctions was 
another nonviolent, legal method of control 
that proved effective without arousing national 
outrage. 

Birmingham, 1963 

From his defeat in Albany, Martin Luther King 
went on to victory in Birmingham, thanks in 
large part to the violence of the white response. 
After the Albany failure, King debated whether 
even to continue with his civil rights efforts 


(Young, 1977), but finally decided to stay in the’ 
movement. Thus when Birmingham civil rights - 


leader Fred Shuttlesworth asked King and 
SCLC for help in May 1962, King quickly ac- 
cepted. A boycott of downtown white mer- 
chants had already weakened the white posi- 


tion, increasing the chances: of success if ad- 


ditional pressure were applied. The city’s 
Police Commissioner,: Bull Connor, was 

‘ known for his -hostility to.civil rights efforts 
(Hubbard, 1968; Watters, 1971). The stage was 
thus set for a dramatic confrontation, as SCLC 
realized and even hoped that demonstrations 
would prompt police violence (Cleghorn; 1970; 
Garrow, 1978). Shuttlesworth (1977:168) said 
many years later, “I think the idea of facing 
‘Bull’ Connor was the thing. . . . We knew that 
we would have at least the spotlight.” 1! 


11 In discussing how the personalities and desires 
of law enforcement officials like Pritchett (in Al- 
bany), Connor (in Birmingham); and, later, Clark (in 
Selma), influenced outcomes, the analysis empha- 


sizes personalities rather than structural forces.. 


Characteristic of other works as well (e.g., Garrow, 
1978; McAdam, 1982, 1983; Piven and Cloward, 


1979), this view is unavoidable, precisely because 


the personalities and attitudes of each law enforce- 
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The Birmingham campaign has been re- 
counted elsewhere (Garrow, 1978; Lewis, 
1970; Miller, 1968), and space considerations 
allow only a brief summary here. In the middle 
of January 1963 King began a speaking tour in 
which he announced the planned Birmingham 
campaign and obtained pledges of bail money 
for arrests in the city. Sit-ins finally -began 
April 3, 1963, with twenty arrested at a local 
department store. Three days later a protest 
march led by Shuttlesworth ended in 42 ar- 
rests, and by the end of the first week more 
than 150 had been arrested. Of these, 24 had 
already been convicted of various offenses, 
fined $100 each, and sentenced to six months in 
jail. The city also obtained a local court injunc- 
tion prohibiting demonstrations. `’ : 

On Good Friday, April 12, King, Abernathy, 
and Shuttlesworth led some 50 marchers to city 
hall, thus defying the injunction. All were ar- 
rested. On Easter Sunday, about 2000 blacks 
gathered at the city jail to protest the arrests, 
and some people in the crowd threw rocks at 
the police, In return the police swung clubs and 
used police dogs. 

The use of the clubs ad dogs marked a 
significant departure from the nonviolent tac- 
tics of the Albany police. While the latter had 


‘ trained for mass arrests, Birmingham’s had 


not. One of Birmingham's police captains later 
revealed that the city’s police were “quite 
taken by surprise that this thing would happen, 
and they were, not—well, they were not really 
prepared fully from a tactical point of view” 
(Evans, 1977:189). 

In early May the local movement group, the 
Alabama, Christian Movement for Human 
Rights (ACMHR), decided to use school chil- 
dren in protest marches. In the previous week, 
demonstrations had “reached rock bottom” 
(Kunstler, 1966:189). On Thursday, May 2, 
the police arrested 959 children and 9 adults 
during several marches; more arrests would 
have taken place if the police had not run out of 
wagons. Five hundred more marched the next 
day, but were. repelled by police using fire 
hoses and dogs. News photographs ‘of the 
hoses and dogs “shocked the world”’ (Lewis et 





ment official did play such a large role, as SCLC 
officials realized at the time and as later accounts 
have confirmed. Although sociology has, at least 


-since the time of Durkheim, emphasized the influ- 


ence of structural forces over that of individual per- 
sonalities, we cannot escape the fact that in the pro- 
test campaigns described here the identity and atti- 
tudes of the primary law enforcement officials in- 
volved played a key, and even crucial, role. Just as 
sociology should avoid an “over-socialized” view of 
the individual (Wrong, 1961), so should the discipline 
avoid an “over-structuralized” view when studying 
social movements. 
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al., 1966:220). On Monday, May 6, about 1000 
more children were arrested for marching to 
city hall. The number of arrests now exceeded 
2000. 

With no room left in the local jails, 500 chil- 
dren who marched May 7 were not arrested, 
prompting SCLC leaders to send 3000 more 
children downtown the same day. Police used 
fire hoses, and members of the crowd -threw 
rocks in return; about 50 were arrested. That 
night, 575 state troopers came to Birmingham 
at the request of Bull Connor. National atten- 
tion had now centered on the city. Serious 
negotiations had begun between civil rights 
leaders, black and white clergy, and white 
merchants, and a three-day halt in the demon- 
strations began May 7. By this time the local 
movement had run up about $257,000 ‘in bail 
costs, which were paid by Northern contribu- 
tors, the bulk coming from the United Auto 
Workers and the National Maritime Union. 

Fearing further violence, the federal gov- 
ernment had threatened to send in troops if a 
compromise were not reached. On Friday, 
May 10, the 790 protesters still in jail were 
released on bail, and that afternoon an agree- 
ment between the city and civil rights forces 
was announced. The agreement called for the 
desegregation of lunch counters, rest-rooms, 
and the like in all downtown stores, the hiring 
of blacks in various jobs in the stores, and 
release of those already convicted. In the next 
‘few weeks, white businessmen voted to sup- 
port the settlement, while on May 20 the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled that Birmingham’s segre- 
gation ordinances were unconstitutional and 
overturned the convictions of all those arrested 
under the laws. The events in Birmingham 

“changed the thinking” of the Kennedy Ad- 
, ministration, which had previously opposed 
new federal civil rights legislation (Lewis et al., 
1966:121), and'on June 19 Kennedy introduced 
in Congress the legislation that was to become 
the, 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

The protest campaign in Birmingham was 
generally similar to that in Albany. Protest 
strategy in each city involved the use of sit-ins 
and especially mass marches.: In each city large 
numbers of arrests occurred as a result, al- 
though Birmingham had twice the number of 
Albany. Yet the campaign in Birmingham suc- 
ceeded where, in many ways, it had failed in 
Albany. In addition to the better organization 
of the Birmingham effort, several factors seem 
to account for these different outcomes. First, 
in Albany the’police sent demonstrators to jails 
. outside the city, thus preventing the jails from 
overflowing, while in Birmingham, a much 
larger city, the jails did become full. Second, in 
Albany the Movement had trouble raising bail 
‘money, while in Birmingham it was provided 
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by external supporters such as labor unions 
and Northern liberals. Third, and perhaps most 
important, the police in Albany arrested with- 
out violence, while those in Birmingham were 
violent. Fourth, in Albany the business com- 
munity refused to negotiate a compromise, 
while in Birmingham it agreed to a settlement, 
partly because of the boycott in downtown 
stores, partly at the urging of the Justice De- 
partment, and partly because of the police . 
violence. The violence of black protesters may 
also have raised fears of an even greater con- © 
flagration. For all these reasons, the Birming- 
ham campaign achieved its goals in only six 
weeks, while Albany’s encompassed some 
eighteen months with little success, allowing. 


-time for frustration to set in and spirits to lag. 


As a model of official control of civil rights 
dissent, then, Birmingham is distinguished 
from Albany and Montgomery by the violence 
of its police response. To succeed, Birming- 
ham’s campaign had to succeed quickly, lest it 
encounter the legal and financial’problems that 
beset the Albany Movement. But this probably 
would not have been possible without the re- 
sponse of the Birmingham police, whose vio- 
lence was exactly what SCLC and ACMHR 
had desired, and who had made no plans to 
send arrested demonstrators out of the city. 
Ironically, a Birmingham police official had 
consulted’ with Laurie Pritchett before the 
demonstrations, but the former's pleas for a 
nonviolent police response were vetoed by 
Bull Connor’ (Evans, 1977; Pritchett, 1977). 
Thus the Birmingham campaign might very 
well have failed if the city had followed the 
Albany and Montgomery pattern of legalistic 


control. The contrast between the two models ~- 


is made clear once more in the Danville and 
Selma campaigns. 


Danville, 1963 


The success at Birmingham inspired demon-. 
strations in many other areas (Franklin, 1969). 
One of the most prolonged protest efforts oc- 
curred in Danville, Virginia. There the local 
civil rights movement followed the Birming- 
ham strategy. The city, however, patterned its 
strategy on that used in’ Albany, and the Dan- 
ville protests largely failed to achieve their 
goals. 

The Danville Christian Progressive Associa- 
tion (DCPA) began marches May 31, 1963. A 
few days later, negotiations began between 
black and white leaders. On June 5, however, 
two DCPA leaders were arrested for inciting to 
riot when they refused to leave city hall, where 
they had gone to try to talk to the mayor; their 
bail was set at $5000 each. The arrests ended 
the biracial negotiations. The DCPA then 
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asked SNCC, SCLC, and CORE for help, and 
SNCC soon sent 18 field secretaries. On June 
6, city Judge Thomas Aiken issued a temporary 
injunction forbidding further civil rights dem- 


` onstrations, but-in the next few days 105 were 


arrested for violating the saencHon (Belfrage, 
1963; Holt, 1965). 
Trials of the 105 began Tine 17. When the 


handful of civil rights attorneys. walked into’ 


court, police took their pictures and searched 
the black attorneys in the group. Judge Aiken 
initially refused to tell the attorneys which de- 
fendant would be tried first. When he then told 
attorney Len Holt that the first defendant 
would be one of his clients, Holt asked for a 
continuance so that he would have time to pre- 
pare the case. Aiken denied the request and 
then refused Holt’s client a jury trial. When 
Holt challenged the segregated seating in the 
courtroom, Aiken banned all spectators from 
the room, saying, “Sure, my courtroom is 
segregated, but not today, because nobody’s 
allowed in” (in Belfrage, 1963:11). Aiken then 
refused to tell Holt which section of the in- 


` junction his client had allegedly violated. Holt 

said he couldn’t proceed with the case. The- 
.judge replied, 
. sentenced the defendant to 90 days in jail and a 


“That’s your problem,” and 


$25 fine, reading an opinion on the defendant’s 
guilt that had been written before the trial 
began. He then refused to allow the defendant 
to stay out of jail while his conviction was 
being appealed, meaning that the defendant 
would have served his jail term long before his 
appeal had been decided. The next day Aiken 
sentenced a second defendant to 60 days in jail, 
and later ordered the, remaining defendants to 
be in court every day until all the individual 
trials had been completed (Belfrage, 1963; 


` Holt, 1965). 


On June 22, a local grand jury indicted 14 
Danville civil rights leaders for inciting blacks 
to riot. Thirteen of the 14 were arrested and 


released on $5000 bail each, which was raised ` 


by local blacks-who pledged their homes as 
security, while the fourteenth, SNCC leader 
James Forman, left the city in secret. The re- 
maining 13 were forced by the indictments to 
restrict their civil rights activities (Holt, 1965). 

In July, the Danville police chief, wishing to 
avoid the error of Bull Connor, asked Laurie 


Pritchett for advice in dealing with mass pro-- 
_ tests (Holt, 1965). Martin Luther King arrived 


July 11, and 60 blacks who marched to city hall 
to mark his arrival were arrested. The next 
day, however, King flew to New York to help 
plan the March on Washington scheduled for 
August. About the same time, Chief Judge 
Simon Sobeloff of the federal Fourth Circuit 
Court heard the Danville movement’s request 
to dissolve city Judge Aiken’s temporary in- 


junction. A week later Sobeloff said the full 


` Circuit Court would hear the matter in late 


September, but that in the meantime the in- 
junction would-stay in effect (Holt, 1965). His 
decision to delay’a ruling dismayed Danville 
activists: “To. say that we were profoundly 
distressed by the court’s action would be the 
understatement of the summer” (Kunstler, 
1966:228). City officials, on the other hand, 
greeted the news happily, one of them-saying, 
“I couldn’t believe the good news at first” (in 
Kunstler, 1966:229). The Danville police chief 
announced that anyone violating Aiken's in- 
junction would be arrested, and that black to- 
bacco workers who took part in demon- 
strations would not be able to find work later. 
During the next two weeks the Danville 
movement was quiet, thanks to the injunction. 
Then, on July 28, 80 people were arrested for 
marching to city hall. The next day, Aiken 
made his injunction permanent, which “‘com-- 
pletely paralyzed the protest movement” in 
Danville (Kunstler, 1966:230). In yet another 
legal strategem, Aiken transferred 41 of the 
injunction contempt cases from Danville to 
counties 80 to 250 miles away. His action in- 
tensified the legal intimidation of the city: ‘The 
prospect of having to travel hundreds of miles 


-to be tried would keep most ‘of Danville’s 


‘Negro citizens from daring to violate the in- 
junction” (Kunstler, 1966:321). However, a 
three-judge panel of the federal Fourth Circuit 
Court stopped all the cases until its late Sep- 
tember hearing. Sobeloff also suggested that 
the opposing parties in Danville try to reach a ` 
compromise. 

But on the day after this suggestion, six of 
the nine members of Danville’s city council _ 
said they would not take part in the negotia- 
tions requested by three black clergy. The ' 
Danville movement had hoped and expected 
that King and the SCLC would return to the 
city, but obligations elsewhere prevented them 
from returning (Lewis, 1970). Despite the - 
roughly two months of protest, “no dramatic 
gains resulted from Danville’s hectic activities” 
(Miller, 1968:185). 

The Danville movement's failure to desegre- 
gate can be traced to several factors. In con- 
trast to Birmingham, King and the SCLC came 
to the city for only a few days. Danville ac- 
tivists were never able'to mobilize the numbers 
that had marched and been arrested in Bir- 
mingham, or even in Albany. However, as in ` 


` Albany, perhaps the primary reason for the, 


movement's defeat was the use of legal means 
by Danville officials. Thus in August 1963 a 
New York Times reporter wrote that the “Dan- 
ville method,” one that followed the legalistic 
model of Albany and Montgomery, was being 
studied by other communities: “Officials of 
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other Virginia cities have traveled here to ob- 
serve and learn in an unspoken compliment to 
- Strategy that is the most unyielding, in- 
genious, and effective of any city in the South” 
(Franklin, 1963:71). > , 


Selma, 1965 


Garrow (1978) has discussed the Selma cam- 
paign in great detail, and thus only a brief 
summary is needed here. Before 1965, arrests 
by Selma police and state court injunctions had 
“greatly hindered” (Miller, 1968:216) organiz- 
ing efforts by’ SNCC in the city. On July 6, 
1964, for example, 50 blacks attempting to 
. register to vote were arrested. Three days 
later, a local judge issued an injunction pro- 
hibiting public gatherings of more than three 
people; the injunction “halted” (Garrow, 
1978:34) weekly mass meetings that had been 
taking place. ` 

Hoping for a violent white response, SCLC 
decided to focus on Selma to dramatize the call 
for Congressional passage of voting rights 
legislation, and it soon became clear the Selma 
law enforcement personnel had not learned the 
lessons of earlier protest campaigns (Garrow, 
1978). As Laurie Pritchett (1977:404) later ob- 
served, “The people that were most responsi- 
ble” for civil rights successes were Bull Con- 
nor and Jim Clark, sheriff of Selma.“ Dr. King, 
when he left Albany, . . . was a defeated man. 


In my opinion, right or wrong, if Birmingham - 


had reacted as Albany, Georgia did. . . they'd 
never got to Selma.” 

In late January 1965, the SCLC campaign 
began, and by February 5 some 3000 had been 
arrested in a series of marches. The climactic 
events of Selma began Sunday, March 7, when 
SCLC had scheduled a march from Selma to 
Montgomery. Governor George Wallace 
signed an order prohibiting the march, and an- 
nounced that state troopers with tear gas would 
stop the march if it took place. As 525 people 
marched across a' bridge on the way to 
Montgomery, they were ordered to turn back 
by a state trooper official.. When they did not 
retreat, troopers and Selma police used tear 
gas and beat the marchers with nightsticks as 
they tried to run away. Then Jim Clark ordered 
his police on horses to ‘‘get those niggers—and 
get those goddam white niggers” (in Miller, 
1968:221); the horses plunged into the crowd. 
- The press conveyed the police violence to the 
entire country, and several members of Con- 
gress came to Selma to investigate complaints 
of civil rights forces. As one SCLC member 
said, ‘‘Jim Clark is another Bull Connor. We 
- should put them on the staff’ (in Piven and 
Cloward, 1979:249). In response to a call by 
` Martin Luther King for clergy and laity to 
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come to Selma, hundreds began to arrive in the 
city Monday, March 8. Two: days later, four 
members of the Ku Klux Klan beat to death a 
white minister. 

The violence at Selma’ led to protests across 
the country that demanded federal intervention 
in Alabama and passage of federal voting rights 
legislation (Garrow, 1978). Then, on March 15, 
President Johnson announced that he would 
submit such legislation to Congress., A few 
days later, 380 persons, most of them white 
ministers, were arrested in Selma for picketing 
and praying in front of the mayor’s house. Fi- 
nally, on Sunday, March 21, more than 10,000 


people marched from Selma to Montgomery. 


At the latter city they were joined by 25,000 
others from many other states. 

In Selma we see the impact of the two 
methods of white control that have been iden- 
tified. The legalistic method used in Montgom- 


` ery, Albany, and Danville had worked for 


Selma officials before the SCLC began its: 
campaign, when SNCC activists were in the 
city. Legal means were also used in the early 
phases of the SCLC campaign. Finally, how- 
ever, control actions followed the Birmingham 
pattern of violence by law enforcement pet- 
sonnel, leading once more to federal interven- 
tion. If the Selma police and Alabama state 
troopers had followed the legalistic path, how- 
ever, they might very well have defeated the 
SCLC’s campaign. 


CONCLUSION d 


This paper has identified two models of control 
of civil rights protest in the South. In the first, 
characterizing Montgomery, Albany, and 
Danville, the pattern of white resistance was 
“legalistic,” eschewing violence in favor ‘of 
frequent questionable arrests, high bail, court 
proceedings lacking due process, and injunc- 
tions without legal foundation. Because of the 
legal means that were used, this approach.ac- 
quired a measure of legitimacy, when com- 
pared to earlier episodes of violence, and 
muted criticism. Thus mass protests in Albany 
and Danville were not enough and in the long 
run created legal problems that helped defeat 
civil rights forces. This method of legal control 
would also have succeeded in Montgomery had 
not the-U.S. Supreme Court intervened at the 
eleventh hour. 

In the second model, characterizing Bir- 
mingham and Selma, police violence accom- 
panied legalistic means of control and, because 


`of the Northern sympathy and federal action 


that resulted, enabled civil rights forces to suc- 
ceed in spite of the legal and financial problems 
inherent in mass protest. 

Killian. (1968:32) observed some time ago 
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that the slow pace of Southern school desegre- 
gation in the 1950s was “ċreated | primarily by 
legalists who did not crudely defy the law but 
. cleverly used it to limit change to a minimum.” 
This paper has argued that Southern whites 
could also have used legal tactics to thwart 
civil rights goals in the protest phase of the 
movement. Protest may be very effective at 
times, and it resulted in unprecedented, if often 
limited, gains in the South in many areas. But 
this paper has suggested that the major suc: 
cesses of the movement would not have been 
possible without inappropriate tactical choices 
by Southern officials. If this is true, then the 
movement’s major successes derived not from 
its own ability to compel white violence- and 
-hence federal intervention by the use of mass 
protest, but from the crude and unlearned re- 
sponses `of certain Southern officials to such 
protest. Put more directly, movement groups 


were able to win major successes only when | 


they were fortunate enough to find opponents 
who “could be counted on in stupidity and 
natural viciousness to play into their hands” 
(Watters, 1971:266).!* In thus emphasizing the 
movement’s weaknesség in the face of stub- 
born white resistance that resorted to legal re- 
pression, the paper provides support for the 
resource mobilization argument in the debate 
discussed earlier. 

_ More generally, this paper has presented a 
` detailed analysis of the variety of legal tactics 
available to social movement opponents. Ar- 
rests, prosecutions, and injunctions have long 
been effective weapons in controlling dissent, 
and were used in earlier eras against antebel- 
lum abolitionists (Campbell; 
workers (Frankfurter and Greene, 1930), and 


critics of U. S. involvement in World War I . 


_ 12 McAdam’s (1983) analysis suggests the 
weaknesses of civil rights forces in the absence of 
white violence. First, he notes the effectiveness of 
decisions by law enforcement officials in Mississippi 
in 1961 to avoid the use of violence against Freedom 
Riders, neutralizing the “crisis atmosphere” that had 
occurred in earlier violent episodes. Second, in 
commenting on Albany he (1983:748—49) observes, 
“Failing to provoke the public violence necessary to 
prompt federal intervention, insurgents lacked suffi- 
cient leverage themselves to achieve anything more 
than an inconclusive stand-off with the local seg- 
regationist forces in Albany” (emphasis added), thus 
contradicting: his earlier (1982:30) statement, quoted 
at the beginning of this paper, that "aggrieved groups 
possess the ability to exert significant leverage on 
their own behalf.” Third, he (1983:750) notes that 
after Birmingham and Selma, whites finally learned 
to react moderately, “and in so doing short-circuit 


the more general protest dynamic under discussion . 


here,” as was the case in Baltimore (Von Eschen et 
"al, 1969). 


1970), striking , 


(Peterson and Fite, 1957). Such tactics helped 
destroy the Industrial Workers of the World 
early in this century (Chafee, 1941) and posed 
serious burdens for Communist Party leaders 
after World War II (Belknap, 1978). Despite 
this history of the legal control of dissent, how- 
ever, sociologists have paid little attention to 
the impact of legal procedure on movement 
challenges. 

The study of “political justice” (Kirch- 
~heimer, 19€1), then, is essential for a full 


understanding of thé dynamics of protest and” 


control in times of social movement unrest. 
Future research will contribute further to the 
debate addressed by this paper and increase 
our knowledge of the interplay between the 
legal process and social and political dissent. 
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RESEARCH NOTE 


TELEVISION, MAGAZINE COVERS, AND THE SHARED 
SYMBOLIC ENVIRONMENT: 1948—1970* l 


KAREN A. CERULO 


Princeton University 


Recent research has focused on the role of television in enhancing the shared 
symbolic environment, specifically the argument that the diffusion of television 
increased the proportion of the American population recognizing public figures and 


more abstract cultural symbols. This hypothesis has been tested with time series of ` 


the labeling used in the editorial cartoons found in five U. S. metropolitan 
newspapers. The present study examines the hypothesis using magazine covers. The 
findings offer additional support for the influence of television in increasing shared 
images. The growth of television corresponds to an increase in the use of symbols on 
magazine covers, a decrease in the labeling of those symbols, and a decrease in 
labels used solely to identify public figures. These changes occur most dramatically 


et ag 


American society. 


The introduction of television dramatically _ 


‘increased the diffusion of visual symbols in 
¿American society and generated a rise in the 
public's exposure to images. Growth in the rate 
of symbolic diffusion should lead to higher 
levels of individual apprehension and internali- 
zation of the symbols involved, and it seems 
reasonable to expect that members of an ad- 
vanced technological society hold an, increas- 
ing number of visual symbols in common. 
‘Beniger (1983) examined the growth of tele- 


vision from 1948 through 1980 and -the influ- : 


ence that it had on political cartoons. He 
argued that “if television enhances the shared 
symbolic environment, measures of the new 
medium’s diffusion ought to correlate (with 
some temporal lag) with a decrease in the 
labeling of cartoon symbols, in general, and 
` with a decrease in the labeling of public figures 
in particular” (Beniger, 1983:104). If political 
and social symbols are generally shared, and if 
public figures are thought to be widely recog- 
nized by sight, there is little need for car- 
toonists to label these items for their readers. 

Statistical support for this hypothesis is im- 
pressive. Beniger’s findings suggest that the 
diffusion of television is strongly associated 
with increases in the proportion of a population 


*Direct all correspondence to: Karen A. Cerulo, 
Department of Sociology, 2-N-2 Green Hall, 
Princeton University, Princeton, NJ 08544. 

Special thanks to Cliff Nass for his valuable sug- 
gestions, and to Barbara Lemanski for her help in 
coding the data. 


during the 1950s, a period in which television was rapidly spreading throughout 


that recognizes various public figures and ab- 


stract cultural symbols as they are depicted in 
political cartoons. If the implications of these 
findings are correct, the work represents a sig- 
nificant contribution to, the area of symbolic 
communication. However, given the modest 
scope of the study, there is always the danger 
that the results are peculiar to the medium of 
political cartoons and are not representative of 
cultural patterns as a whole. g 

This study seeks additional support for the 
hypothesis that the diffusion of television in- 
creases a society’s shared symbolic environ- 
ment. Here we analyze magazine covers. Like 


political cartoons, magazine covers make use, 


of pictorial images that are often concrete re- 
productions of abstract ideas; they offer this 
type of research another ready source of cul- 
tural symbols. Following Beniger’s approach, 
we examine the prevalence of symbolic images 
on national magazine covers, the frequency 
with which they are labeled, and the type of 
labels used to present public figures. In order 
to confirm the diffusion hypothesis, measures 
of television’s growth should correspond to an 
increase in the use of symbols, a decrease in 
the labeling of those symbols, and a decrease in 
labels used solely to identify public figures. 


SAMPLE AND MEASURES 


Time-series data were collected beginning with 
1948! on covers of two of this country’s leading 


' By beginning the time series in 1948, we can. 
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national magazines, Life and Look. We chose 
these magazines for the following reasons: (1) 
the broad and general nature of the subject 
matter; (2) availability of issues covering the 
period in question; (3) the relative continuity. in 
the make-up of the production staff; and (4) 
large national circulation: Since Life magazine 
was a weekly publication, and Look. a bi- 
weekly effort, the entire population of covers 
could be coded while still keeping the sample 
to a manageable size. The sample consists of 
1077 covers of Life magazine and 558 covers of 
Look magazine, spanning the years 1948 
through 1970.7 

We coded three items for each cover: the 
total number of symbols appearing on each 
cover; the total number of symbols that were 
labeled (i.e., identified by name or described 
by subtitle); and the type of labels used to 
present public figures (i.e., identification . ver- 
sus commentary). We define symbols.as any 
object that stands for or represents another 


thing or idea. Some examples of the objects we: 


coded as symbols include: (1) The Nativity 
Scene—accompanying a story on the. Christ- 
mas season (Life; 12/27/48); (2): The Confeder- 
ate Flag—accompanying a story on the Fast 
Changing South {Look; 11/16/65); (3) a pair of 
hands—accompanying a story on Old Age 
(Life; 7/13/59); and (4) a rocket at lift-off— 
accompanying a story on the Soaring Sixties 
(Look; 1/5/60). We define identification labels 
as text used solely for the purpose of naming a 
symbol or public figure for the readership. 
Commentary labels, on the other hand, address 

. thé cover figure indirectly by elaborating on a 
particular personality trait or commenting on 
an activity performed by that figure. Examples 
of identification labels include: (1) President 
` Truman (Life; 11/22/48); (2) 1964 Cars (Look; 
10/22/63); and (3) Pope Paul (Look; 2/25/67). 
Illustrations of commentary labels include: (1) 
Lil’ Abner Girls Whoop It Up On Broadway 
(Life; 1/14/57); (2) In His New Papal Robes, 
John XXIII Receives Homage (Life; 11/10/58); 
and (3) Valiant Is The Word for iria 
(Look; ROD: 3 





examine pre- and post-television trends. The 
analysis was stopped at 1970 because Look magazine 
terminated publishing at that time. Life magazine 
came off the stands in 1972. 


? One hundred and four covers of Life and forty . 
covers of Look were unavailable for this analysis. 


because they were missing from library collections. 
3 A graduate student, blind to the hypotheses of 
this study, recoded 10% of the data according to the 
criteria stated. Intercoder reliability was 88% for the 
identification of symbols, 81% for- the labeling of 
symbols, and 89% for the method of labeling public 
- figures. 
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From this data -we created three analytic 
variables which bear upon the diffusion hy- 
pothesis under consideration: ` 

(1) Proportion of covers using symbols, cal- 
culated by dividing the number of magazine 
covers presenting symbols by the total number 
of covers. If it is true that television enhances 
the shared symbolic environment of the coun- 
try, the appearance of symbols should i increase ` 
in frequéncy. : 

_(2) Proportion of unlabeled symbols, calcu- 
lated by dividing the number of symbols not 
identified with some type of a name or sub- 
script by the total number of symbols pre- 


` sented. If the diffusion hypothesis is accurate, 


the appearance of unlabeled: symbols should 
increase in frequency. 

- (3) Proportion of public figures displayed 
with commentary labels as opposed to identifi- 


‘cation labels, calculated by dividing the 


number of:commentary labels for public figures 
by the total number of labels associated with 
public figures. If television increases the 
number of public figures recognized on sight by 
a national audience, commentary labels should 
increase in frequency. Simple identification is 
no longer: necessary or sufficient for the 
readership—additional information about the.. 
individual will be desired. 


FINDINGS 


We performed two sample t-tests on the data. 
for Life and Look; no significant differences 
were found in the use of symbols on magazine 
coyers, the frequency with which they are 
labeled, or the types of labels corresponding to 
public figures. Therefore, we combined the 
samples for ease of presentation. 

Our data show that both the use of symbolic 
images and the use of unlabeled symbols on 
Magazine covers increase’ over the period of 
1948 through 1970; this would be expected if 
television does, in fact, increase the shared 
symbolic environment. Figure 1 illustrates this 
trend. using the resistant smoothed values of 
the annual proportions plotted as curves.‘ 
Symbol usage displays a fourfold increase be- 
tween 1952 and 1962, moving from approx- 
‘imately 6.0 to approximately 34.0. The 
smoothed values of unlabeled TE show a 


+ Resistant smoothing is a statistical R 
developed by Tukey (1977) to capture the large-scale 
behaviors of time series. The data presented here 
were analyzed via the Minitab statistical package, 
Release 81.1 (Ryan et al., 1981), using the 3rssh 
resistant smoothing procedure. Velleman and Hoag- 
lin (1981) explain the notation and statistics used in 
this technique; detailed analysis on the’properties of 
such smoothers can be found in Velleman (1980). 
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. Percent of Persons in U. S. Households 
with Television Plotted with Resistant 
Smooths of Symbol Usage, Labeled Sym- 
bols, and Commentary Labels on Maga- 

` zine Covers from 1948 through 1970 


sharp increase as well, climbing from 70.0 in 
1948 to approximately 90.0 in 1958 and 100.0 in 
the mid-1960s through 1970.5 - 

Our findings also show that labels accom- 
panying public figures on Life and Look covers 
change dramatically from identification to 
commentary in format during the time period 
under consideration. As Figure ‘1 illustrates, 
the smoothed values of commentary labels in- 
crease from approximately 40.0 in 1948 to 
roughly 80.0 in 1958, and to approximately 90.0 
in the mid-1960s through 1970.6 


ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATIONS 


inferences based upon. correlations and tem- 
poral sequences. Yet, as in Beniger’s work, our 
results stand up against several other plausible 
hypotheses. For example, one might speculate 


that the trends observed here are the product 


5 According to least-squares estimates, the per- 
centage of symbols-used on thagazine covers in- 
creases 6.5 points every five years (R? = 62.9; p = 
.005), and the percentage of unlabeled symbols on 
these covers increases 8.33 points every five years 
(R? = 89.0; p = .005). 

é According to least-squares estimates, the per- 
centage of public figures labeled with commentary as 
opposed to identification subscripts increases 10.7 
points every five years (R? = 74.2; p = .005). 
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of a popular fad and are cyclical in nature. 
However, our data show no evidence of a cyc- 
lical trend during 1948 through 1970. With the © 
exception of erratic symbol usage between 
1948 and 1951, the data gives no indication of a 


reversal in trend. 


Staff and editorial changes offer another 
plausible explanation for the trends observed 
in the data. It may be that one set of magazine 
editors was replaced by another group of indi- 
viduals with different stylistic preferences. 
However, when examining the two, staff posi- 
tions having the greatest influence over the 
presentation of cover material (Mayes, ` 
1980)—Editor In Chief and Director of Art and 
Photography—we find no major personnel 
changes made from the early 1950s through the 
mid-1960s for either magazine. 

Third, qualitative changes in magazine . 
readership during the period under considera- 
tion could account for the trends observed 
here. If Life and Look developed an increas- 
ingly homogeneous audience between 1948-and 
1970, these findings simply reflect an appeal to 
a symbol system already shared by the 
readership. However, research indicates that 
both magazines were relentless in their efforts 
to appeal to a broad base of the population; 


, neither publication attempted to develop a spe- 
_ Cialized audience during this period (DeFleur 


and Dennis, 1981; Woods, 1971). As another 
example, if editors assumed greater levels of 
formal education in their audiences, they might 
provide fewer labels for symbols and public 
figures, or present materials of a more abstract 
nature. Yet, government statistics (U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1975, 1981) reveal that 
education levels in the United States rose in a 
linear fashion between 1948 and 1970 with no 
marked deviation from this pattern in the cru- 
cial period of 1950 through 1960. The growth of 
television, however, is, greatest between 1950 


i ` and- 1960; that distribution clearly approx- 
Undeniably, these findings are indirect causal ` 


imates an S-shaped logistic curve (Beniger, 
1983). Therefore, it is a more plausible cause of 
the changes discovered here in symbol usage 
and labeling procedures. 

Finally, one could argue that the use of vis- 
ual images during the period in question in-' 
creased in the print media as well as with tele- 


` vision. Therefore, television is not the sole in- 


stigator of a greater public sharing of symbols. 
However, research shows that the public 


' spends more time with television than with any 


of the printed media (DeFleur and Dennis, 
1981; Csikszentmihalyi and Kubey, 1981; 
Himmelweit and Switt, 1976): Consequently, 
the impact of newspaper and magazine photog- 
raphy on the shared symbolic environment is 
less compelling than that of television. 
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Table 1. Proportions, Combined Sample Means, and Resistant Smooths for Symbol Usage, Unlabeled 





Symbols, and Commentary Labels 





en 




















Combined’ . Z Combined 
Life Magazine Look Magazine Sample ` Sample 

Proportions Proportions Means Resistant Smooths 

` Not Com. Not Com. > Not - Com. | Not Com. 

Sym. Lab. Lab. Sym. Lab. Lab. «Sym. Lab. Lab. Sym. Lab. Lab. 

1948 BPA 64 21 “19 60 62 .20 62 42 20.0 71.0 37.8 
1949 „06 .67 .2i AS .75 54 Al 7h .38 14.4 71.0 37.8 
1950 13 -- .83 37 19 60 46 .16- 70 42 8.6 70.6 42.5 
1951 06 n34 5] 04 1.00 62° .05 .67 .57 6.9 70.5 55.5 
1952 .08 1.00 58 12 1.00 85 10 1.00 N 11.6 . 70.5 67.6 
1953 24 ‘73 61 .23 .67 81 .24 70 > .76 18.5 70.5 72.3 
1954 20 80 72 24 .67 .80 .22 .73 -16 23.1 74.2 74.1 
1955 34 81 714 .33 86 .76 .34 .83 .75 25.5 80.7 75.5 
1956 33 81 -716 38 .87 -TT .36 .84 77 26.5 84.0 76.6 
1957 16 ..87, .76 .38 80 81 27 83 :79 27.0 86.1 78.4 
1958 27 83 78 12 1.00 1.00 20 `.9I 89 27.8 90.8 80.5 
1959 22 «OO 84 35 1.00 91 29 95 88 28.5 94.2 82.6 
1960 .23 90 74 ' 38 1.00 81 31 95 78 30.0 95.0 84.0 
1961 35 .89 82 225 1.00 .79 30 94 81 31.4 95.2 85.0 
1962 32: 93 79 35 1.00 91 .34 96 85 33.5 95.7 85.0 
1963 21. .92 91 50 1.00 .87 .39 .96 .89 34.6 96.0 74.1 
1964 .28 92, 88 .60 1.00 80 44 .96 84 34.6 96:0 86.4 
1965 36 88 96 24 1.00 84 30 94 .90. 34.5 97.0 88.0 
1966 ` .45 .90 ` .91 .24 1.00 81 35 95 86 34.5 99.0 89.1 
1967 33 1.00 92 45 1.00 95 39 1.00 94 35.0 100.0 90.4 
1968 "29 1.00 90 30 1.00 87 30 ‘1.00 89 36.5 100.0 92.5 
1969 39, 1.00  .96 _ 61 1.00 91 50 1.00 94. 36.5 100.0 92.5 
1970 .25 1.00 ~ 93. 48 1.00 92 37 ‘1.00 93 36.5 . 100.0 92.5 
CONCLUSION employ images to inspire the confidence and 


The data presented here indicate an increase in 
symbol usage on magazine covers— 
particularly unlabeled symbols—from 1948 
through 1970. In addition, the labeling of public 
figures changes drastically from identification’ 
to commentary. Resistant, smoothing of the 
measures suggests that the changes found in 
the content and presentation of magazine 
covers occur most dramatically during the 
1950s, a period in which television is being 
_ rapidly diffused throughout American society 
(Sterling and Haight, 1978); these trends ex- 
hibit high levels of statistical significance. 
Since the findings are based upon correlation 
and temporal sequence, they are highly sug- 
gestive at best.: Yet, they do support similar 
work done on the labeling of editorial cartoons, 
and the results stand up against several other 
plausible hypotheses. Consequently, it seems 
increasingly reasonable to argue that the 
shared symbolic environment in the United 
States was strongly enhanced by the rapid dif- 
fusion of television during the 1950s.. 
Durkheim (1915:274) writes that “a society's 
symbols are determinants of its conduct.” Un- 
doubtedly, nations, churches, political parties, 
and POOE agree, as they continue to 


` channel the loyalties of their members. If we 


concede that people (like products) can contin- 
ually be changed, updated, improved, and 
packaged according to the symbolic world to 
which they are exposed, the role of-television 
in diffusing these symbols cannot be ignored. 
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` Sociology, along with most other social sciences, is confronted with serious- 
professional problems, including the currently poor academic job market, a further- 
projected decline in university employment opportunities, and curtailed 
governmental support for research and training. At the same time, however, the 


` 


discipline has failed to take advantage of applied sociological opportunities. To at 


least some extent, applied work could mitigate the consequences of the shrinking - 
opportunities for sociologists in the academic labor market. In our view, however, . 
there are qualitative differences between applied and conventional academic work 
that need to be confronted, including the educational preparation required, the 
criteria for student selection, the ways faculty are evaluated, and the kinds of work — ... 


that are valued. - 


Sociology, along with most other social sci- 
ences, is confronted with serious professional 
problems. The current academic job market, 
projections of employment opportunities for 
sociologists, and a decline in governmental 
support for research and training are clear indi- 
_ cators ofa precarious situation for our disci- 

.pline, and one unlikely to improve. Explana- 
tions for our troubles are obvious: the ideologi- 
cal bent of the current national administration, 
the financial plight of many of our universities, 
the fiscal conservatism of state legislatures and 
a large portion of the general public, and the 
changing demographic profile of the nation 
have all contributed to our malaise. 

At the heart of our discipline's problems are 
the shrinking opportunities for sociologists in 
the academic labor market to which we 
traditionally have been oriented. At the same 
time, however, we have failed to take advan- 
tage of applied social science opportunities, 
especially in comparison with our kindred dis- 
ciplines of economics and psychology. Al- 
though seizing applied opportunities may not 
fully solve our discipline’s troubles, we con- 
tend such a reorientation would help to soften 
their impact. 

Moreover, because sociology has turned in- 
ward and has focused on its own disciplinary 
problems, we have. been faulted by many in 
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influential positions for the lack of relevance of 
our work to the solutions of contemporary s0- 
cial and political problems. This criticism has 
been used to undermine governmental and 
foundation support for sociological research 
and training. An increaséd commitment among 
sociologists to work on solutions to contempo- 
rary social problems and critical policy issues 
would help to counter such criticism and ad- 
vance our discipline in the queue for extra- 
academic support. : 

In this paper we propose that sociology pay 
more attention to applications of our concep- 
tual knowledge and our craft.. Lest we be mis- 
understood, we neither suggest that all 
sociologists should turn to applied, work, nor 


. that all departments change their curricula to 


reflect a primary interest in applied sociology. 
But we do believe that applied sociological 
work can be accommodated within the frame- 
works of many of the interest groups in the 
discipline, and propose that departments that 
both contain appropriately trained individuals, 
and. whose members are so motivated, add 
applied training as an option for their graduate 
and undergraduate students. 

There are many reasons for sociology’s rela- 
tive neglect of applied work, an issue that has 
been addressed by one of the authors 
elsewhere (Rossi et al., 1978). Among those 
that impede a shift in emphasis toward applied 
sociology are the absence of a clear under- 
standing in the discipline about what consti- - 
tutes applied work, tlie changes necessary in 
institutional arrangements within departments 
and universities in order to train students in 
applied sociology, and how training for such 
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work should be undertaken. This article ad- 
dresses these issues. 

Of course, an additional impedimen: to 
applied programs is the deep conservatism of 
academia in general, a stance that inhibits vir- 
tually all efforts to improve our lot. In a resent 
article, Lipsét (1982) provides persuasive evi- 
dence that, although academics persistently 
support local and national social change ef- 
forts, they take an opposite stance when the 
academy itself is the focus of concern. His 
quote of Clark Kerr. summarizes it well: “Few 
institutions are so conservative as univers-ties 
about their own affairs while their members are 
so liberal about the affairs of others . . .” (Lip- 
set, 1982:156). Lipset goes on to inform us zhat 
the more elite the professor, the more liberal he 
or she is on social issues; but the opposite 
holds on matters that affect the academy. What 
this means is that changes in departmental 
policies, and particularly in curricular matters, 
typically occur slowly, and often against oppo- 
sition. 

The extent to which iereased emphasis on 
applied sociology can rescue our discipine 
from its threatened precipitous decline is not 
estimable. Expanding, improving and promot- 
ing applied sociology certainly will not cem- 
pletely renew the discipline. But doing so can 
improve its standing both within and outside 
academia. 

Even within academia, utility in the worlc of 
practical affairs counts. Increasingly, unive-si- 
ties emphasize benefits in relation to cests 


when they appraise their academic investment. 


portfolios.. Support of and enthusiasm for zhe 
sociological enterprise, whether we like it or 
not, depends heavily on demonstrating utility. 
Otherwise, we. face being classed with the arts 
and humanities in our universities, which typi- 
cally are accorded the lowest priority for finan- 
cial investment, fail to appeal to the vast 
majority of students as realistic vocational 
choices, 


may grate harshly on many in our discipline. 
But it must be recognized that there is much to 
be lost for the discipline as a whole if the cur- 
rent trajectory is continued. 

It would be comforting all around to put 
forth a view of applied work in sociology tkat 
emphasized the common elements betwe2n 
applied work and. basic disciplinafy work. T 
do so, however, would be misleading, for there 
are important differences between applied and 
basic work. We believe that it is essential to 
acknowledge the differences that exist, and to 
risk the possibility of confrontations between 
mainline and applied sociologists. Although: a 
short-run challenge to the status quo may be 
painful for everyone involved, in the long ran 


y 


and engendér minimal extramucal ` 
support in these times. This pragmatic view . 
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the eventual rapprochement may serve the ul- 

timate long-range interests of all involved. This 

thesis is hardly new, of course, for in many 

areas of social life we are aware that mere 
accommodation of those who are marginal to 

the dominant group is ineffective in bringing 
about social change and reform. 

Specifically, we argue that applied sociology 
and conventional or academic sociology (1) are 
qualitatively different in their outlooks, (2) re- 
quire markedly different educational prepara- 
tion, and (3). must use different criteria for 
selecting students. Further, we contend that _ 
there needs to be explicit and clear specifica-' 
tion of these features of applied sociology so 
that the work of persons so identified is distin- ` 
guishable from both academic sociologists and 
from persons trained in the several practicing 
professions whose knowledge bases are rooted 
in whole or in part in sociology and in closely 
related social sciences. 


IS APPLIED SOCIOLOGY 
DIFFERENT? 


Many in applied sociology argue that there are 
few distinguishable formal differences between 
applied and conventional sociology except, as 
Rossi and Whyte (1983) have indicated in their 
1982 ASA workshop paper, that the applied 
sociologist has a sponsor or client. Certainly it 
is clear that applied sociologists use the same 
repertoire of methods as basic researchers do,’ 


- and that what passes for theory in our’ disci- 


pline guides applied as well as conventional 
work. But there the similarity ends. | - 

In a useful paper, Fishman and Neigher 
(1982) enumerate the applied—conventional 
differences within their discipline of psychol- ` 
ogy. Since their remarks apply to our discipline 
as well, we will borrow freely from them, de- 
scribing six clear differences between con- 
ventional and applied sociology. 

1. Conventional sociologists see themselves 
engaged in an individualistic, intrinsically 
satisfying activity, and to a large degree their 
extrinsic rewards are based on peer evalua- 
tions. Applied sociologists, however, are hired 
or supported by extra-discipline stakeholders 
and their rewards are primarily based on satis- 
factory performance as judged by their spoń- 
sors. 

2. Conventional sociologists select subjects 
and problems to study, presumably of their - 
own choice, exercising their right of “academic 
freedom.” In reality, of course, there are con- 
straints on such choices, including what jour- 
nal editors choose to publish, what granting 
agencies will support, and what one’s peers 
will applaud. But the constraints are relatively 
loose and allow for a great deal of freedom of 
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choice. Applied sociologists are more narrowly i 


constrained to comply with the demands 
placed upon them by their employers or spon- 
sors, and failure to do so restricts their oppor- 
tunities to perform and be rewarded in the: fu- 
ture. 3 

3. Conventional sociologists hold absolute 
norms regarding rigor and scholarship (even, of 
course, if their work departs markedly from 


them). Applied sociologists are concerned with 


these matters only to the extent necessary to 


achieve usable results. In applied research, the’ 


rigor of the methods employed is more depen- 
dent‘on the uses to which the results may be 


put than upon absolute standards. If applied: 
research results are to be used in the making of 


major, critical decisions, research designs 
often rival the textbook paradigms of rigor and 
precision. But, if the information needed is not 
critical, “quick and dirty” methods may suf- 
fice. Another way of putting this point is that 
there is more explicit weighing of the relative 
importance of Type I and Type H errors in 
applied work, and consequently research de- 
sign decisions are modified according to the 
outcome ‘of the balance of weights. 

4. Conventional sociologists are preoccu- 


‘pied with internal ‘validity, for this is what 


peers judge them on; applied sociologists are 
more concerned with external validity. If their 
work is to be valued, it needs to be useful in the 
arenas of their sponsors and stakeholders. 


‘Generalizations applicable simply 10 “their 


study groups or to narrow population aggre- 


- gates rarely are valuable. 


5. Conventional sociologists feel compelled 
to defend the theoretical significance of their 
work. Applied sociologists are focused on the 
practical payoffs of their activities. > 

6. Converitional sociologists regard - publi- 


. cation in a-learned journal as the final payoff 


for their work. Applied sociologists succeed 
when sponsors understand what they find and 
advocate, and use their work for decision 


-making and to influence those they view as 


relevant stakeholders. 
The concrete examples that follow. may pro- 


- vide some clarification of ‘the features of 


applied sociology: 
1. As an advisor to a major law firm engaged 


in a civil suit with very extensive financial im- . 


plications, one of the authors had an almost 
unlimited budget for ‘a telephone survey to aid 
the lawyers in jury selection. Yet by strict 
methodological standards the- survey was 
somewhat sloppy. There was only one call- 
back if there was no answer to the initial tele- 
phone call, the wording of some of the ques- 
tions was changed part way through the field 
work, there was only partial cleaning of the 
data, and so on. ASR reviewers would certainly 
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be turned off if the results were written up for 
publication. But that was not the objective of 
the work. Glaring social background- dif- 
ferences in views on the legal issues involved 
were what were sought, and there was no need 
to spend the client’s money and extend the 
time to complete the study to meet NORC 
standards on sampling and data collection and 
‘ASR standards on rigor in data analysis. 

2. In an ongoing attempt to set aside the 
criminal statutes of a southern state that 
specified the conditions under which the death 
penalty could be levied against persons con- 
victed of certain felonies, the defendants’ law- 
yers employed one of thé authors’ to conduct 
statistical analyses of death penalty “convic- 
tions in the state. The purpose of the analyses 


- was to assess the existence of and the extent to 


which the death penalty has been meted out 
more often to black felons, given the condi- 
tions specified in the criminal statutes for the 
appropriate application of that penalty. In this 
instance, in contrast to the example just cited, 


the statistical analyses needed to be highly ` 


sophisticated. The degree of attention to preci- 
sion and accuracy in this case is not typically 
found in academic studies. But here, small but 
significant differences literally could affect the 
lives at stake in the case. 

3. Last year, one of the authors, along with 
a geography-trained demographer and an 
applied economist, took on an assignment from 
a Japanese industrial group to predict the fu- 
ture of the kitchen appliance market in the 
U.S., and to advise the group about social and 


“demographic changes that have implications 


for the introduction of new household dura- 


_ bles. They were able to collect the data re- 


quired to model the process describing how 
new products are accepted by purchasers, to 
identify the characteristics of innovative pur- 
chasers, and to predict.this key group's future 
needs. While much was learned about 
structural-equation modeling during this re- 
search, the major rewards for the investigators 
were the fee and the client’s satisfaction with 
the utility of the work. The findings will never 
be published-in a sociology journal; indeed, the 
final report contained mainly simple: charts, 
only a few equations in an appendix, and had 
but four references. Colleagues, at least the 
few who wanted to know what the high stack of 
computer printout on the desk was for, were 
bewildered about how one could be so in- 
volved in “appliance sociology.” 

4. In a recent Federal Appeals Court case, 
the defendants asked for the indictment to be 
set-aside on the grounds that the issuing Grand 
Jury. was drawn disproportionately from 
among “white-collar workers” as compared to 
“blue-collar workers.” It was claimed that the 
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effect of this selection bias was to overrepre- 
sent ‘white-collar’ and underrepresent “blue- 


‘collar’ values in the Grand Jury deliberations, 


including their views on criminal justice issues. 
One of the authors was hired to testify as to the 
existence and degrees of selection bias, 


_ whether occupational groups hold distinctive 


outlooks, and, if so, the implications for the 
jury’s deliberations. In order to do the work in 
a timely fashion, it was necéssary to pull tò- 
gether and rapidly. analyze information from a 


` variety of sources. Data from the 1980 Census, 


public opinion polls, and classical literature on 
class consciousness had to be analyzed and 
integrated and; together with the author’s 
knowledge about the criminal justice system, it 
served as the basis for court testimony on the 
defendant’s petition. Clearly, neither the scope 
of the assignment nor the purposes of the as- 
signment permitted the type of deliberative 
conceptualization typical of “‘scholarly” re- 
search. 

5. As a consultant to the Federal Trade 


Commission’s legal staff, one of the authors: 


undertook to reanalyze and reinterpret market 
research data obtained from major advertisers 
who were accused by the Commission of de- 
ceptive advertising. The usefulness of the court 
testimony given depended more on his ability 
to communicate to administrative law judges 
the import of the complicated analyses than on 
the technical virtuosity displayed in the 
analyses themselves. 

These examples, taken from our own work, 
provide an intimate view of what some applied 
social researchers look like when at work. In 
addition to conceptual acumen and technical 
virtuosity, there is a premium on moving 
quickly, accepting tradeoffs that value some 
data over best data, gauging the level of preci- 
sion and accuracy required, and communicat- 
ing clearly. In all the examples cited, 
moreover, the emphasis was on doing the best 
job. feasible in terms of the purposes of the 
assignment, with minimal concern for peer 
acclaim. 


CHANGES NEEDED IN SOCIOLOGY 


‘DEPARTMENTS TO ACCOMMODATE 


APPLIED SOCIOLOGY . 


If applied researchers are to be trained, ‘it is 
clear that additions and changes are needed in 
the content of -our training. Although an 
applied orientation need not dominate the 
interests of all faculty in our departments, ap- 
propriate recognition must be provided for fac- 
ulty who participate in applied work. For 
example, some of the criteria of performance 
have to be modified. Articles-in policy, 
‘marketing, and business journals, depositions 
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in legal cases, privately circulated reports, 
political briefing documents and white. papers, 
and so on, need to be given scrutiny and value 
along with ASR and AJS articles in personnel 
decisions. The assessments of clients, presi- 
dents of corporations, partners 'in law firms, - 
and political influentials need to be included in - 
deciding upon promotions and merit increases 
for faculty. In brief, the criterion of whether 
one’s work is making contributions to clients 
should be an additional evaluative criterion in 
judging colleagues. Note that we are not sug- 
gesting that these criteria supplant traditional © 
ones, but rather that these be allowed as ad- 
ditional categories of achievement. Just as a 
technical methodologist is not judged by 
exactly the same criteria as a theorist, so an 
applied sociologist should not. be judged: on 
exactly the same criteria as a discipline- 
oriented sociologist. 

There are other important changes required 
as well. For example, many elite law schools 
take great pride if a faculty member receives an 
important assignment (particularly in public 
service) in the middle of a semester, even if it 
means finding substitutes for instruction, and 
for his or her committee assignments and other 
obligations. Such flexibility rarely exists in our 
sociology departments. The academic time 
table does not necessarily ‘coincide with the 
rhythm of events that fuel demands for applied 
work. Some flexibility needs to be given for 
applied sociologists to meet those demands. 

Although all professors need secretaries, . 
xeroxing, dictating equipment and so on, 
applied sociologists require them more ur- 
gently. The clients of applied sociologists usu- 
ally require rapid turnaround time and do not 
take kindly to “imperfectly packaged” prod- 
ucts. 

At least some of us regularly engaged in 
applied work, faced with the paucity of clerical 
and technical services|available in our depart- 
ments, literally start small businesses, and do 
not do our work under ‘university auspices. - 
Often it is simply too difficult to be served well 
within our departments. In many universities, 
it is not possible to organize well-qualified 
clerical and technical units within our depart- 
ments since salary schedules do not permit the 
hiring of highly q ed: personnel. Expert 
personnel who can work quickly and neatly 
and make appropriate decisions have to be paid 
salaries competitive with those in private busi- 
nesses. 

This is but a small sample of the changes that 
are required.: Some basic structural modifica- 
tions may also be necessary. Departments with 
many successful applied sociologists may have 
to adopt the “practice pool” concept common 
in medical schools, in which outside earnings 
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are turned over to the university and pooled to 
provide support for research, support services, 
and in some cases salary supplementation. Let 
us note that we are not arguing necessarily for 
higher academic salaries for. applied than con-~ 
ventional sociology (although in many univer- 
sities. faculty in professional schools and 
sometimes in economics departments do’ re- 


ceive more generous salaries). Rather, applied , 


sociologists may have to forsake’ some 
traditional ways of supplementing salaries such 
as textbook writing and summer teaching. In 
fact, against our personal self-interests and 
those of other applied sociologists who. work 


outside the university, we hold that much of’ 


. such work should be done. within the 
university—even at some loss of income. We 
take this position because our applied 
sociological activities should provide training 
for our students as well as interesting and use- 
ful work for ourselves. Then, too, there may 
have to be more team teaching, opportunities 
for leaves, and so on, so that there is an in- 
creased flexibility i in faculty work loads. 

A fair question, of course, is why so- 
ciologists should- encourage ‘applied activi- 
ties within academic departments, particularly 
when there are consultants and firms readily 
available to do the work. One reason is that 
there clearly is overlap between the substan- 
` tive concerns of conventional sociologists and 

applied sociologists, and both the experiential 
and research knowledge of those doing applied 
. work may prove valuable to those interested in 
the same arenas from an academic standpoint. 
Academic researchers interested in the sociol-. 
ogy of law, health, and industry, to cite a few 
examples, may ‘find the work of applied 


sociologists in these areas useful in concep-' 


tualizing, planning, and implementing their re- 
search endeavors. A second reason is that the 
discipline’s size and vigor may be enhanced by 
keeping applied researchers within the fold, 


~. and may benefit intellectually from their 


unique, sociologically based professionalism. 
Applied ‘sociologists working alongside their 
conventional colleagues, ‘of course, can profit 
from the basic work being undertaken in 
sociology departments, including but not-re- 
stricted to the advances in methodology which 
are most likely to ‘take place’in academic set- 
tings, and from the continued intellectual en- 
counters characteristic of academe. 

Most important, we contend that it is not 
possible to train students in-applied sociology 
without on-going faculty involvement in the 
work we are training them for, any more than it 
is to teach surgery without opportunities for 
the faculty involved to perform operations’ 
themselves. We will return to the matter of 
educating applied sociologists later; first, how- 
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‘ever, it may be useful to:discuss the boundaries 


of the- RSS side of sociology. 


THE BOUNDARIES. OF APPLIED S 


SOCIOLOGY 


Any efforts to further the development’ of 
applied sociology must confront the elusive- 


-ness of the definition of the field, and the dif- 


fering and ambiguous ideas about ‘its bound- 
aries that persist among both supporters and 
antagonists. Simply reiterating the ideas about 
purposefulness, sponsorship, and outlooks that 
we have discussed is not sufficient. Further, 
the arena of work cannot be defined by con- 
tent, since epplied sociologists’ activities cut 
across all the.substantive specialties of the dis- 
cipline. The only’ viable alternative that we 
have been able to come up with is to identify 
and codify a set of activities that characterize 
applied sociclogy. | f 

First, we would argue that applied so- 
ciologists generally are, committed to two 
major tasks—making policy and action-directed 
inferences from data which are primarily 
sociological ih character (which they may or 
may not have collected), and providing policy- 
relevant advice based upon either theoretical 
or empirical knowledge that again is primarily 
sociological in character. This starting point, 
we realize, results in a more narrow-definition 
of applied sociology than some colleagues 
might prefer. It leaves out persons with 
sociological training in various managerial and 
executive positions’ and, more troublesome 
perhaps, it omits individuals in “firing line” 
practice roles, including sociologically oriented 
therapists, group workers, and so on. 

We do not argue, of course, that sociological 
knowledge is uséless in such roles. We merely 
contend that there is no meaningful way to 
distinguish persons who are sociologists en- 
gaged in such activities from those trained ‘in 
professional schools. It also is evident that. 
some persons are ‘‘part-time’’ applied 
sociologists. For example, a foundation 
executive may spend part of the time designing 
and monitoring evaluation studies and thé re- 
mainder in management and administrative 
tasks; or a staff member of a community men- 
tal health center may spend a considerable ` 
amount of time advising the director about 


- reorganizing the service delivery system and 


developing a computerized management- 
information system, but the rest of his or her 
time overseeing the center's in-service training 

In any event, we contend that a 


program. 
broader ‘definition does not permit bounding 


the field. 
In a sense, the distinction between research 
and advising is artificial, for applied 
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sociologists are rarely simply “information 
processors.” They often may make policy rec- 
ommendations, or at least point out alternative 
actions, extract policy implications, and offer 
- suggestions about the applicability of their 
knowledge. The distinction lies in the fact that 
in their advice-giving activities they typically 


use a more generic basis for their work. Thus. 


Whyte’s (1982) discussion in his presidential 
address on the roles he and his colleagues are 
taking in developing worker-owned industries 
would fit into our advisory category. 
In any event, what follows is our list of 
- applied activities. For each it is possible to add 
“... or providing advice on... .” We make 
no claim that this list is complete or that re- 
finement of it is not possible. Rather, we offer 
it as a start in specifying the boundaries of 
applied sociology. 


I. Mapping and Social Indicator Research: 


Such studies are essentially descriptive in 
character and purpose, designed mainly to 
provide estimates of the extent to which some 
phenomenon exists, how the phenomenon is 
distributed in physical and social spaces (e.g., 
by region and social class), and/or to plot 
trends in that phenomenon over time. For 


example, a candidate for some public office- 


may want to know the regions and social 
groups from‘ which his/her support comes or 
what the trends are in public support for his/her 
candidacy and stands on issues. A consumer 
products firm may be concerned to ‘learn 
_Whether or not there is any market for a new 
product currently being developed; a govern- 
ment agency may want to know how high the 
prevalence of a given condition in the popula~ 
tion is and whether there are regions or states 
where the condition in question is more preva- 
lent; an educational institution may want to 
estimate how its enrollment may be affected by 
changes in the age composition in its traditional 
catchment area. : 

On the one hand; mapping and indicator re- 
search may be accomplished with the greatest 
possible precision. Such descriptive work can 
reach standards of quality that are rarely at- 
tained by academically oriented researchers. 
On the other hand, when a client is interested 
mainly in magnitudes, ‘“‘quick and dirty”. 
methods may suffice. Surely it is not worth the 
effort and resources to determine your pre- 
election support to the second decimal place 
when you may be mainly concerned to have 
support levels somewhere between forty and 
sixty percent. Correspondingly, time demands 
may be very tight, with reports expected within 
a few days or weeks, or they may be quite 
relaxed, with several years allotted for design 

` and analysis. 


2. Modeling Social Phenomena: This 
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applied activity bears the closest resemblance 
to academically oriented research, being con- 
cerned with developing reasonable general 
models.of some social process. A manufacturer 
may want to know how new products enter a > 
market and how they achieve a fair-sized share 
of that market; a government agency con- 
cerned about the widespread use of guns in 
violent crime may want to know how guns in 
private hands are circulated from producers 
and importers to purchasers and how guns are 
circulated from private owner to private 
owner; or a family-planning agency may want 
to know.the current theories concerning con- 
traception failures among young people in 
order to develop an educational program that 


~ would lower such failure rates. 


Modeling social phenomena for applied pur- 
poses is not, however, identical to model 
building in academic studies. Applied models 
must pay particuler attention to policy vari- 
ables, even though such variables may not be 
very important overall in the processes that 
explain the social phenomenon in question. 
For example, we know now that, within the 
range of criminal justice policies that are cur- 
rently politically acceptable, there are very few 
things that a police department can do to dras- 


- tically lower the crime rate within its jurisdic- 


tion. Indeed, the best that can be done—at 
least up to. now—is to lower the incidence of 
crime by small amounts. Yet it is precisely 
these small effects with which the police policy 
makers are.concerned: The usual academic re- 
searcher would likely ignore policy relevance 
for the police in studying crime, and concen- 
trate on modeling processes that account for 
larger portions. of the variance. This is not to 
say that the applied researcher can safely ig- . 
nore the larger determinants of the phenome- 
non in question: at minimum they have to be 
taken into account to specify ceteris paribus 
conditions properly. In addition, the applied 
modeler must per force be multi-disciplinary. 
Clients could not care less whether their prob- 
lems are solved with theories drawn from psy- 
chology, from sociology or from any other dis- 
cipline. The key is whether the model in ques- 
tion “works.” 

3. Evaluation of Purposive Action: To eval- 
uate a program is to study the extent to which 
the program is reaching its intended be- 
neficiaries, how well the program is being im- 
plemented by the organization undertaking the 
program, and the degree to which and at-what 
costs it is achieving the intended goals. Evalu- 
ation research (as distinguished from other 
evaluative activities) is a social science activity 
using the theories and research methods of the 
social sciences =o achieve the ends indicated. 

By and large, evaluation research has been 
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applied mainly to public-sector activities and’ 


specifically to social programs. However, the 
concepts and methods ‘are not specific to 
public-sector programs and may be applied to 
primarily private-sector activities as well. 
Business firms may be concerned that their 
` methods of employee recruitment are reaching 


the population segments that are deemed most ` 


desirable;. private associations may be con- 
cerned, that their educational programs are 
having their intended impacts, and so on. 


As in the case of the applied research activi- . 


ties specified above, evaluation research may 
be conducted by means of the best in the cur- 
rent state of the ‘art in research techniques, 
using the most sophisticated of social science 
theory, and with resources that are usually be- 
yond the ability of the usual social scientist to 
command. Or, “quick and dirty” methods may 
be employed. After all, some programs are not 
very important, cost very little, and are re- 
garded as optional. In such cases it is probably 
not worth knowing about them in precise de- 
tail. 


- EDUCATING APPLIED 
SOCIOLOGISTS 


At the outset, we wish to underline our belief in 
the importance of a solid general grounding in 
the discipline. Learning about our traditions, 
the heroes and heroines of the past, and cur- 
rent trends in the general field are essential, if 
for no other reason than to awaken and build 
community interest among sociology students 
within the discipline. It is especially critical, 
however, that applied sociologists be conver- 
sant with and well grounded in the range of 
research methods that constitute our craft; this 
means requiring more courses and more prac- 
ticum opportunities than is commonplace in 
many traditional programs. 

All too often departments may provide a 
wide range of courses that impart a general 
understanding of research procedures. But 


there is no substitute for actual experience in ` 


research operations. Just as it is necessary in 
the biological sciences to learn laboratory craft 
from the care and feeding of laboratory animals 


-_ to at least the rudiments of glass blowing, in 


sociology it is extremely useful to know how to 
handle the administration of sample surveys or 
how to'take comprehensive and accurate field 
notes in qualitative field work. During the or- 
dinary training period of a graduate student, it 
is the exceptional experience to have a wide 
variety of research opportunities. \ 

_ While few have deep technical competence 
with respect to every approach, the applied 
sociologist may well find him: or herself per- 
ceived as “the” expert, and called upon to 
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evaluate a study that uses ‘structural equation ' 
modeling one day, and to give a critical opinion . 
on a participant observation project the next. ` 
An applied sociologist must know enough so he. 
or she can contract for research or parts of 
applied tasks, whether this means selecting and — 
working with a survey research organization, 
organizing computer analyses, or training - 
practitioners who are going to serve as data 
collectors. These are practices and procedures 
we now ignore in training our students. For 
example, it requires different expertise and ex- 
perience to prepare a winning response to a 
“request for proposals” than is-needed to write 
a journal article. But practically no students in ` 
research methods courses are called upon to. 
learn these skills. ` 
Not only is deep methodological training : 
called for, but we must expand the illustrations - 


.and examples used in our classes. In principle 


we would agree that in both our methods and 
statistics courses it is possible to transmit 
knowledge by any set of examples. But the fact 
is that, if we are going to prepare students for a 
variety of roles and for dealing with a range of . 
content matters, we ought to be more eclectic , 
and contemporary in this respect, 
Furthermore, applied sociologists require ° 
both substantive and methodological training 
in other disciplines as well. Many assignments 


call for at least some knowledge of economics. ` 


For example, economists usually are far ahead 
of us when it comes to time series and trend ” 
analysis; psychometric approaches to the de- 
velopment of valid and reliable measures are 
often called for. Psychologists often under- 
stand experimental designs better than we do. 
Some work in almost all of the neighboring 
social science disciplines is needed in the 
training of applied sociologists. : 

’ Above all, however, we have to train our 


‘students to be practical and pragmatic. The - 


tendency now is to .teach people how to do 


‘near-perfect research. While perfection is a.. 


virtue, there are many situations in which it is 
inefficient. Real time demands, costs, the 
ability of lay persons to comprehend technical ` 
details, and the like, are important in planning 
and executing studies. 

The shift in orientation suggested above is , 
not intended as a blanket endorsement of | 
sloppy research, but rather as an argument for 
teaching an enhanced understanding of what 
are the tradeoffs that are made when alterna- 


Aive research designs or data collection activi- 


ties are considered. The aim would be to pro- 
vide students with knowledge about how to . 
design the best research within given con- . 
straints of time and budget. Such knowledge 
would necessarily include some appreciation of - 
the circumstances under which it may be better 
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to refuse to undertake a commission when the 
constraints are so tight that no research 
undertaken could meet minimum requirements 
of validity. 

There are two activities that are almost en- 
tirely neglected in current sociological training. 
The first is a Special set of communication 
skills. Applied sociologists generally work with 
and for individuals who are not only techni- 
cally less knowledgeable than we are, but who 
do not have the time nor the motivation to read 
long, technical documents. Again, like RFPs 
and research articles, writing an executive 
summary of a large study and preparing a re- 
search monograph replete with tables and ap- 
pendices are qualitatively different. The same 
is true of person-to-person communications. 
Few. of us, and practically none of our stu- 
dents, have opportunities to learn how to use 
visual aids that facilitate presentations, and 
most of us have little formal training and expe- 
rience in making presentations to stakeholders 
of markedly different backgrounds and inter- 
ests from those of our peers and students. In 
order for students to communicate well with 
such persons and groups, coursework taught 
by professionals with these skills should be 
mandatory. But what is learned should be 
reinforced by the kinds of assignments given in 
various substantive and methodological 
courses. 

- Management and accounting knowledge also 
are called for. Whatever their roles, applied 
sociologists generally work in and relate to bu- 
reaucracies that differ markedly from universi- 
ties. They need to be able to work with and 
supervise a wide range of individuals and 


understand the lines of command that affect ` 


them. Further, in the arenas in which applied 
sociologists work, cost and time are key con- 
siderations, and the ability to develop appro- 
priate budgets and P.E.R.T. charts are critical 
competencies. Perhaps most importantly, 
applied sociologists must be convinced that the 
role of “manager” is not an unimportant one. 
Managerial competence, we venture, explains 
more effectively why some research projects 
are successful than does the researchers’ levels 
of conceptual and technical expertise—and this 
is at least as much or more so the case. in 
applied work as it is in university- -sponsored 
projects. 

By far, however, alati is needed are oppor- 
tunities for learning by doing. Some universi- 


ties have organized social research units that ` 


provide some experience, usually to a small 
proportion of graduate students. But, opportu- 
nities to gain experience in a range of extra- 
aniverşșity settings should constitute an im- 
sortant part of the applied student’s training. 

The need for on-the-job experience is 
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twofold. First, this is likely to be the way a 
student is going to learn most about what it 


- means to be an applied sociologist, Second, the | 


experiences of a cohort of students, when 
shared, diagnosed and analyzed with those of 
other students in seminars, can become the: 
means of socializing students to applied roles 
and developing a set of norms about appropri- 
ate and inappropriate decisions and actions 
they can hold on to in the future. ' 

It should be stressed that such experiences 
require major investments on the part of the ’ 
faculty. Not only must appropriate sites be lo- 
cated} but supervision must be well organized, 
and students’ activities well monitored. Merely 
putting a student in a setting is obviously not 
enough. This critical aspect of the educational 
experience of applied sociologists can consti- 
tute a serious stumbling block ta the develop- 


. Ment of programs, and produces opposition to 


having an applied curriculum in many depart- 
ments. It requires using a different standard. 
regarding the allocation of time of faculty 
members. In addition, proposals for practical 
field experiences come up against the liberal 
views widely held by sociology faculty. Al- 
though in principle it should be possible to 
identify and make use of politically “liberal” 
settings such as women’s rights groups, minor- 
ity organizations, and the like, in practice most 
sites would (and should) be in the worlds of 
business, commerce and government. Practical 
internship experience thus appears to be ser- 
vice in behalf of institutions that liberals pro- 
foundly distrust. 

The supervision of graduate students who 
are interning outside the walls of the academy 
is a labor-intensive activity. Done properly it . 
may mean spending some days during a 
semester off campus talking to supervisors, 
fellow workers, and the like. It may also mean 
reading journals of research activities kept by 
students and reviewing major research deci- 
sions made by the students. Internship super- 
vision requires different teaching skills and ex- 
perience than classroom or seminar teaching. 
Indeed, many existing faculty may not qualify 
at all to hold down such positions. This is a 
source of much of the resistance to the incor- 
poration of internships into traditional depart- 
ments. It is also the reason why, when insti- 
tuted without properly qualified personnel in 
charge, such programs often fail. 

William Foote Whyte (1982) is one of the few 
sociologists who has successfully developed 
relations with a variety of organizations and 
who is able to counter ideological opposition 
from colleagues. Unfortunately, this is not true 
for most of us. We should also hasten to add 
that the development of such training activities , 
requires careful planning in terms of what con- 
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stitutes appropriate learning experiences, 
whether. or not students should be compen- 
sated during their on-site training, and what 
` contractual arrangements need to be made with 
the site.-But it is essential that students learn 
by doing. We might add, as most of us know, 
that the success of almost all programs that 
train practicing professionals depends heavily 
upon practical experiences for educating and 
socializing their fledgling members. 
Again,-we want to emphasize that there is no 
reason why an applied program cannot be run 
. parallel to a traditional one; there is no reason, 
that is, except that in many cases the con- 
ventional sociologist is fearful that competition 
from an applied program will overwhelm the 
traditional one. Conventional sociology pro- 
grains would undoubtedly lose some students 
and resources to well-organized applied pro- 
grams. We know, even now, that a proportion 
of students who start out in sociology: transfer 
to professional schools for graduate work be- 
cause of their inclinations toward nonacademic 


careers and the dreadful employment pros- ' 


‘pects of our discipline. At the same.time, how- 
ever, it is our position that a significant portion 
of our current students would not and should 
not choose an applied career. Indeed, as we 
shall discuss next, we believe somewhat dif- 
ferent selection requirements are needed in 
order to choose the “right” students for applied 
‘programs. 

These training proposals seemingly add 
more to applied training than is typical of con- 
ventional graduate training. An applied cur- 
riculum, however, will share many require- 
ments in common with conventional training: 
Hence, the overlap will make these additional 
experiences less onerous. 


SELECTION REQUIREMENTS 


We are aware, of course, of the limited: useful- 
ness of most efforts to screen and select per- 
sons for occupational positions on the basis of 
the applicants’ personality profiles and social 
-values. But we also believe that a special con- 
stellation of attributes is important if one is to 
succeed in applied work.. 

One does not have to be the stereotype of the 
Harvard Business School graduate. Were that 
the case, neither of the authors could possibly 
make it. At the same time, however, the de- 
mands of applied work do require a somewhat 
unique set of individual characteristics. Three, 
in particular, come to mind. First, the ability to 
work on demand is necessary to meet the often 
severe time constraints in applied work. Such 
time constraints are not typical of academic 
work. Save for regularly meeting their classes, 


s a S7! 
academics typically set their own schedules, 
and not very much ‘happens if they violate 
them. Indeed, thé academy is quite permissive. 
We believe (and so socialize our students) tha! 
being depressed is a valid excuse for not being 
creative, that writér’s block is-a cross to be 
borne (and not overcome), and that non 
compliance with administrative requirement: 
is a fundamental right. Only the most flagrant! 
failures to comply with scheduling require. 
ments in academic -work typically bring or 
sanctions. This is hardly the case “out there.” 
Lawyers cannot easily request postponement: 
of trials because their sociological experts have 
missed the deadline; marketing managers re 
quire survey results to be ready as contracted 
and legislators want to, be briefed on the day 
and hour they choose. Perhaps life-course re- 
searckers are right in asserting’ that socializa. 
tion can produce as many personality changes 
in adulthood as in childhood. But, still, we 
would be inclined to select students who seer 
compulsive. 

Second, a high level of self-confidence is 
required. Peer review rarely occurs in appliec 
settings. Most of the time only a single individ. 
ual or a very small number of colleagues are 
available for advice ‘or criticism. The appliec 
sociologist, to a much greater extent than his, 
her conventional colleagues, must have confi- 
dence in what he or she is doing—the report he 
or she prepares cannot normally come back 
like our journal articles with an “accept witt 
revisicns” evaluation. In many cases in appliec 
work, feedback on results is immediate. While 
this is part of ‘thé fun of -being an appliec 


sociologist, it also means that it is more im- 


portant to be right. Predictions on the sales oj 
manufactured products, on the occupancy 
rates of institutions or on productivity wher 
new work practices are introduced are testable 
and, ir fact, tested. The consequences of erro) 
and bed inferences may be ‘severe. 

The third necessary attribute is a willingness 
to take risks. The applied sociologist ofter 
does rot have the luxury of undertaking ful 
and deep analyses before making conclusions. 
Incomplete data and partial analyses are often 
better than ‘no information at all—at least in 
various policy arenas. While it is clear that the 
work'of the applied sociologist is usually only 
one input into the complex mosaic out of which 
come decisions and policies, nevertheless, 
applied sociologists must frequently take deci- 
sive stands and argue persuasively for them on 
the basis of partial, ancomplete, or preliminary 
results. 

Risk taking is waid in another sense as 
well. Our university tenure systems represent 
in our society the ultimate in job security. Once 
one sucvives the hazing period of the assistant 
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professorship, except if the most heinous acts 
are committed, there is near absolute certainty. 
that a salary check, however small, -will be 
forthcoming almost forever. Moreover, in the 
university, outside of the einbarrassment of not 
being promoted or receiving merit raises, there 
are really very few sanctions that can be im- 
posed. This is hardly the case for many applied 
sociologists. Few have ironclad job security, 
and consistency and level of performance typi- 
cally count much more than in the academy. 

Moreover, applied sociologists are some- 
times associated with firms vulnerable to eco- 
nomic and political changes, and downturns in 
their. prosperity, through no fault of their.own, 
may result in laying off competent persons. In 
terms of personal career commitments, it 
should be acknowledged that upward mobility 
may be more ‘rapid, and monetary reward 
somewhat greater, while accompanied by 
greater risk of failure. 

Finally, the psychological reward patterns 
and patterns of recognition differ. For many 
applied sociologists, wide personal recognition 
is hard to achieve because applied products are 
not widely disseminated or bear only the im- 
personal imprimatur of their organization. 
Further, many organizations have clearance 
procedures when it comes to publishing pa- 
pers, either as a quality control mechanism, or 
to avoid political and sometimes legal prob- 
lems. Indeed, in some cases, contractual ar- 
rangements prohibit individuals from even dis- 
cussing their work with others without “the 
need to know,” not only. in terms of security 
clearances, but because of proprietary con- 
cerns. 

“We do not have any clear recommendations 
about how to select students with the charac- 
teristics just cited, and with ambitions and 
motivations consistent with the ethos and 


norms of the settings in which they are likely to. 


find themselves. But we believe that applied 
work is not and should not-be for every aspir- 
ing sociologist. 

Again, these selection criteria, if we are cor- 


rect, are issues that need to be confronted if we ` 


are to educate applied persons in our sociology 
departments. They require identifying individ- 


uals who have not only intellectual curiosity - 


and a track record that suggests satisfactory 
academic performance, but ‘relevant personal 
characteristics as well. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The thrust of this article is a plea for more 
pluralism within sociology departments in 
order to allow for the proper and appropriate 
training of applied ‘sociologists. The suggested 
changes include some of the ways that faculty 
are evaluated. and students are selected and 
trained, and in the kinds of sociological work 
that is acceptable to the academy. 

We recognize that implementing applied 
sociology programs would result in changed 
operations and structural relations : within 
sociology departments. Indeed, at the outset 
we acknowledged that the growth of applied 
sociology may result in serious confrontations 
with conventional sociologists. It is not possi- < 
ble here to generalize on the impact that 
applied programs would have on departments, 
for each has its own history, social and political 
organization, and aspirations. We should re- 
peat that not all departments should or need 
adopt applied programs. The changes in style 
and content that are required may or may not 
sit well with some . traditional departments. 
However, without instituting such changes, it 
is a safe prediction that many departments will 
continue to experience a decline in attractive- 
ness to both graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, as well as an increasing sense of aliena- 
tion within and outside our universities. 
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_ AN OTHER VIEW OF EASTER AND 
PASSOVER 


(Comment on Zerubavel, 
ASR, April 1982) 


JOHN HEEREN 
California State College, 
San Bernardino 


The piece by Zerubavel (1982)' is an intri- 
guing study in historical sociology. Briefly, his 
argument is that early Christians calendrically 
dissociated Easter from Passover primarily as 
a means of symbolically and; hence, socially 
segregating themselves from: Jews. Though 


Zerubavel is an acknowledged expert on mat-. 


ters temporal, his handling of matters spiritual 
is less tenable. 

Zerubavel ignores somé of the most impor- 
tant considerations in the two events which 
dissociated Easter from Passover. First, with 
respect to Victor’s “excommunication” of the 
Quartodecimans: 

1. There is a conflict in the Gospels as to 


whether the crucifixion occurred on Nisan 14 . 


(James, 1961:206). However, all agreé that the 
resurrection occurred on the first day of the 
week, which came to be called Sunday (cf. 
Zerubavel, 1982:287). The numbering without 
names of the days of the week has a Jewish 
origin in Genesis as surely as does the annual 
dating of Nisan 14. Hence, celebrating Easter 
either. on the first day-of the week or on the 
annual date of Nisan 14 could not dissociate 
the observance from Jewish calendrical reck- 
oning. Deciding in favor of the former alterna- 
tive, howevér, could gloss over contradictions 
in the sacred writ. 

2. Many authorities (e.g.; Goguel, 1964) sug- 
" gest that the major issue in the paschal contro- 
versy is the significance of the feast—that is, 
whether it should celebrate the redemption of 
Christ’s death or his resurrection. Since the 
’ latter was already being commemorated each 
week -on Sunday, it was logical to bring the 
annual celebration of the resurrection ‘in line 
with it. 

3. While Quartodecimans were accused of 
Judaizing, these two tendencies were not 
coterminous. At least two known Quartodeci- 
mans, Melito and Apollinaris, wrote against 
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others they Toii were Judaizing within 
Christianity (Lebreton and Zeiller, 1947:721). 

The charge of Judaizing, insofar as it was 
more than a slur, seems to have referred to 


. those who paid more attention to the law rather 


than faith. As such, the accusation reférs to a 
heresy vis-a-vis the Church, rather than a re- 
lationship with (or separation from) Judaism. | 

4. Victor, bishop of Rome, seems to have 
been concerned about ‘the powér relations 
among the various centers of the Church. The 
Quartodeciman. practice of the: Asian Church, 
because it was thought to be based on apostolic 
tradition, challenged the primacy of Rome. 
Victor moved vigorously to meet that chal- 
lenge. The political strategies he employed 
(Goguel, 1964:395-97, 411-12) should alert us 
to the importance of the dimension of power in 
the Quartodeciman controversy. 

The second event involves Constantine and 


.the Nicene decision on Easter. We note: 


1. Zerubavel quotes some anti-Jewish com- 
ments by Constantine. However, Costantine 
did not make the Nicene decision regarding the 
determination of, Easter. Though he took an 
active part in the Council’s proceedings, there 
are those (Kee, 1982; Burckhardt, 1949) who 
doubt that he was truly a Christian. Even if we 
accept that his comments reflected the thinking 
of Church leaders, he gives several other rea- 
sons for reforming the Church’s observance of 
Easter. Among these are the need for uni- 
formity within the Church, following the.views _ 
of the Church’s majority, and avoiding ridicule 
by nonbelievers (Eusebius, 1952:515, 524-25). 

2. Statements by Church leaders do not 
evince any great need to distance Christianity 
from Judaism. In fact, Anatolius, whose work 
was basic to the Alexandrian calculations of 
Easter, cites multiple Jewish authorities to 
support the idea that Passover (Nisan 14) 
should occur after the vernal equinox 
(Eusebius, 1952:319). Socrates Scholasticus 
(1952:131, 133) cities some of the same Jewish 
authorities and adds that the Samaritans (a 
Jewish “offshoot’’) always celebrated Passover 
after the equinox. 

' 3. Zerubavel (1982:287) argues that “the full 
moon has no significance whatsoever in Chris- 
tianity.”” On the contrary, it remained signifi- 
cant in the calculation of Easter precisely be- 
cause of its importance in Judaism and the 
Jewish origins of Christianity. Curiously, then, 
he cites evidence which clearly disconfirms his 
“dissociation” hypothesis as if it, somehow 
“ironically” supported it. 
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4. If we assess the Nicene decision in terms 
of its implications for Christian solidarity, it is 
possible to see its significance in a different 
area than that explored by Zerubavel. Rather 
than demarcating Jews as outsiders, the deci- 
sion may have had more to do with allowing 
pagans to be included as insiders. In an era 
of theocrasy, or intermingling of gods 
(Burckhardt, 1949), religions might well be ex- 
pected to have overlapping festivals. For in- 
stance, it was in the reign of Constantine—who 
was at least partially a sun worshipper—that 


the Roman Church settled on December 25th ' 


as Christ’s birthday. Only a few decades ear- 
_lier, Emperor Aurelian had officially desig- 
nated this date as the birthday of the sun. The 
parallelism becomes more explicit when we 
realize that Christ was often referred to as the 
“sun of righteousness.” In the case of Easter 
appearing after the vernal equinox (the rebirth 
of the sun), the pagan Hilaria and Taurobolium 
were also held in the same season. These festi- 
vals both involved the shedding of blood and 
the promise of salvation (James, 1961). 

With both events in this Easter controversy 
it is important to note that the stance of the 
majority of Christians and that taken by the 
bishop of Rome prevailed over the minority 
dissenters. Zerubavel recommends ignoring 


the “official rationales” for these decisions and ` 


focusing on their latent social functions. Un- 
fortunately, some degree of anti-Jewish senti- 
ment seems to have been part of the official 
rationales. The latent functions which are not 
made explicit have more to do with resolving 
or covering over a conflict of dates in the sa- 
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. cred gospel, deliberately syncretizing religious 


doctrine and practice, centralizing church or- 
ganization, and raticnalizing church liturgy, 
history, and-calendrical cycles. 
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-- THE SOCIAL FABRIC AT RISK: 
TOWARD THE SOCIAL TRANSFORMATION OF RISK ANALYSIS* 


American Sociological Association, 1984 Presidential:Address 
i =y \ g : s 


_JAMES F. SHORT, JR. 
Washington State University 


Many sins, in fact, simply augment risk. 
_rE. A. Ross ([1907] 1973:12). 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper proposes that sociological concerns 
with the social fabric serve as a bridge between 


various sociological specializations to form a - 
basis for a “social transformation” of risk‘ 


analysis. Its major thrust is to demonstrate that 
the focus of risk analysis on human life and 
health, and on economic values, has been too 
narrow, to the neglect of other valued and nec- 
essary aspects of human existence. 

So varied are the methods and perspectives 
of sociological analysis that the discipline lacks 
a central focus. The discipline appears to be 
confused and chaotic, perhaps because of this 
lack, yet there is disagreement as to the need 
for, or the proper substance of, a central focus. 

Running through the varied methods and 


perspectives of sociological analysis, however, ` 


are shared concerns with various aspects of the 
social fabric—from interpersonal processes 
and networks to social. institutions and 
structures, from primary groups and symbolic 
interaction to ‘social movements and large- 
scale organizations and systems. Specializa- , 
tion based on particular aspects of the social ` 
fabric tends to obscure our common interests 
and may, indeed, lead to neglect of topics 


which have not generated a body of specialized- 


*Direct-all correspondence to: James F. Short, Jr., 
Social Research Center, Washington State Univer- 
sity, Pullman, WA 99164. 

. As a néophyte to risk analysis, I am especially 
grateful to those more central to the enterprise who 
have helped me to find sources and counseled me in 
many of its varied aspects, especially Mary Douglas, 
Allan Mazur, Charles Perrow and Richard Schwartz; 
and Washington State colleagues William Freuden- 
burg, who always seemed to be there when I needed 
him, William Catton, Sandra Ball-Rokeach, Riley 
Dunlap, Lee Freese, Scott Long, Robert F. Meier, 
Eugene Rosa, Irving Tallman, and John Tarnai. 1° 
- have received encouragement in various forms from 
many others as well, including Thomas Dietz, Jack 
P. Gibbs, Richard Lempert, Richard G. Mitchell, Jr., 
Ilene Nagel, Peter H. Rossi, and Paul Stern. None of 
, these is to be blamed for the paper's shortcomings. 
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research or theory. Such has been the fate, 


until recently, of sociological attention to risk’ 


analysis. 

According to one definition, “Hazards are 
threats to people and what they value and risks 
are measures of hazards” (Kates and Kasper- 
son, 1983:7027). More precisely, risk is the 
likelihood, or probability, of some adverse ef- 
fect of a hazard (Lowrance, 1976). The concept 
of risk need not, of course, be so closed ‘or 
negative in connotation. A more neutral defi- 
nition simply specifies that risk is the proba- 
bility of some future event. Indeéd.there is a 
substantial literature concerning positive as- 


‘pects of uncertainty and risk in people’s lives 


(see Mitchell, 1983). While risk- ‘and cost- 
benefit analyses focus on both positive and 
negative potential outcomes, benefits tend to 
receive short. shrift in these analyses, as do 
positive aspects of risks. Scientific and social- 
policy analyses of risk are typically concerned 
with negative potentials, and they focus on a 
very limited range of things people value: their 
health, but not usually their mental health; 
their lives, but ‘not usually their lifestyles; 
communities, or institutions, or the quality of 
their lives, their economic well-being in aggre- 
gate, but not in individual or distributional 
terms; the physical environment, but neither 


- the social values associated with it nor eco- 


logical scarcity. 
Risk analysis combines risk assessment and 


` risk management. Both are driven by scientific 


and technical considerations based~on the 
physical and biological sciences and applied 
mathematics. In somewhat oversimplified 
terms, scientifically measured or estimated 
risks, and sometimes benefits, associated with 
scientifically identified hazards (e.g., toxicity 
of chemicals, probabilities of accidents and 
undesirable. by-products of production and 
consumption processes) are to be managed, in 
both public and private domains, by technical 
means. Since management involves people 


who must be warned, protected, and most of- 


all persuaded of the efficacy oF both scientific 
y 


cit 


"712 


analyses of hazards and of proposed techno- 
logical fixes, the perceptions of variously af- 
fected publics and political considerations are a 
necessary part of the enterprise. ` 
The prevailing paradigm of risk analysis is 
thus driven by hazards and risks associated 
with advances in science and . technology. 
Risks are conceptualized in terms of economic 
costs and benefits, and costs and benefits to 
human life and health. Perceptions, of these 
risks, mediated by psychological processes, 
determine their acceptability. Social-science 
contributions to this paradigm have largely ig- 
nored how people in fact live with risks and 
how living with risks affects their perceptions 
and behavior. 
’ In specifying the nature of hazards a broader 
sociological vision of risk analysis draws at- 
tention to system characteristics, as Perrow 
(1984) brilliantly demonstrates in his analysis 
of "Normal Accidents.” Such analysis begins, 
however, with the social and cultural context 
of hazards and attendant risks, including de- 
termination of what is at risk. The perception 
of risk follows from these considerations, 
leading ultimately to the acceptability of risk. 
Fundamental among these are “the expecta- 
tions that social actors have of one another in 
social relationships and social systems,” ex- 
pectations that constitute trust (Barber, 
. 1983:8). The risks to which E. A. Ross re- 
ferred, in the quotation at the beginning of this 
paper, were of this sort. The “new varieties of 
in’’ to which he ‘drew attention resulted, he 
said, from “the mutualism of our time” by vir- 
tue of which “every fiduciary relation is a fresh 
opportunity for the breach of fee (Ross, 
1973:12). 

The present paper first reviews ‘ie history of 
risk analysis and sociology’s relation to it, with 
illustrative examples drawn from criminology, 
a field with which I am somewhat more famil- 
iar. Suggestions for a sociology of risk are then 
‘developed focusing on: (1) the social context of 
risk and (2) the social fabric at risk. These will 
be followed by consideration of (3) the percep- 
tion of risks, and (4) the role of mass media in 
the social construction of risks. The selection of 
topics is meant to be illustrative, rather than 

. exhaustive, of potential sociological contribu- 

“tions to risk analysis. The paper closes with a 
brief discussion of the risks and ‘benefits for 
sociology of increased attention to risk 
analysis. 


History 


In the most fundamental sense, risk analysis is 
concerned with cultural adaptations made nec- 
‘essary by scientific discoveries and the 
technologies based on them. Paradoxically, it 
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has neglected the reciprocal impacts of these 
types of changes and social relationships and 
systems; paradoxically, becausé overcoming” 
resistence based on these relationships and 


* systems has often seemed to be its primary 


mission. Instead, risk analysis has insisted 
on its own legitimacy and pressed for policies 
based on technical analyses, while failing often 
to acknowledge the narrow focus and the tenu- 
ous quality of those analyses and ignoring the 
consequences of failed expertise. 

An entire industry has grown up around risk 
analysis, complete with professional trappings, 
governmental agencies, and personnel drawn 
from a variety of disciplines and professions. 
Virtually all of this activity is scientifically and 
technologically driven. While Ogburn’s (1924) 
vision, and his theory, may have been naively 
deterministic and optimistic by today’s stan- 
dards (Smelser, 1983), surely no one would 
deny the central role played by science and. 
technology in modern society, from the per- 
sonal computer on which I prepared this paper 
to ramifications of the “computer revolution”: 
throughout the world, from problems such as 
toxic waste disposal and environmental pollu-. 
tion to their proposed solutions, from the cre- 
ation of life to the capacity for‘its destruction.! . 

Granted the modern field of risk analysis is 
very young, it has become a full-fledged disci-. 
pline in a few short years.? The relationship of ` 


' For some purposes it is important to distinguish 
risks associated with science from those associated 
with technology. This appears especially to be the 
case with respect to perceptions of risk and risk 
acceptability. LaPorte and Metlay (1975) report 
stronger public support for science than for technol- 
ogy, for example, but a high degree of confidence 
“nevertheless in technical experts both as to the de- 
gree of influence they have and should have regard- 
ing decisions as to the implementation of 
technologies. However, sciences differ and are con-, 
tinually changing with respect to states of knowledge 
and technological applications. Yet little is known 
about the degree of awareness or concern about most 
sciences and the hazards associated with them, or 


‘applications based upon them, among segments of 


the general public. The extent and nature of hazards 
and risks associated with most sciences and 
technologies have been little studied despite the 


‘rapid growth of risk analysis; nor, with notable ex- 


ceptions, have public perceptions across the broad: 
spectrum of sciences and technologies been studied: 
in detail. 

? Inhaber and Norman (1982) report that, based on 
the Citation Index, mentions of the term “risk” in: 
article titles grew exponentially between 1966 and 
1982. Growth in both the number and the fraction of 
entries was slow until the early 1970s, followed by 
rapid increases, the number -of entries rising by a 
factor of about 12, while the fraction of entries rose 
by a factor of 6, over the 16-year period. 
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scientific institutions to the federal government 
has been critical in this development. The 
“modern” phase of that relationship began—as 
did so many federal-private institutional 


arrangements—with the depression of the- 


1930s. Faced with the mounting problems of 


that depression, President Roosevelt appointed | 


the Science Advisory Board. Later, by Execu-. 
tive Order, the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development was established, the out- 
come, as Merton notes, of frequent meetings 
‘between Roosevelt and influential scientists 
(Merton, 1977:87). World War II further sol- 
idified the relationship. 

Statistical techniques were successfully- 
applied to war-related problems, giving rise to 
“operations research,” and later to “systems 
analysis” and “the creation of a massive 
science-based industry ... with the federal 
government as its major customer” (Mazur, 
1982:152). “Systems management” developed 
soon after. Sensitivity to .technological risk 
entered this picture initially'as a result of con- 
cerns over the peaceful use of nuclear energy 
which, together with burgeoning movements to 
protect workers, consumers, and the environ- 
ment, led to'a flurry of legislative activity in the 
1960s, culminating in the establishment of four 
new regulatory agencies: the National High- 
way Traffic Safety Administration, in 1966; the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and the Environmental Protection 
-Agency, both in 1970; and the Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Commission, in 1972. 

Sophisticated quantitative analysis of 
available “real world” data and hypothetical 
models in the absence of such data is the 
hallmark of risk analysis. As Mazur notes, in 
discussing the assessment of risks associated 
with nuclear power plants, “Since there was 
little experience . . . upon which to base em- 
pirical risk assessments . . . hypothetical relia- 
bility models would fill the gaps- in real world 
data...” (Mazur, 1980:154). Similar models 


for estimating the risks associated with many , 


technologies, chemicals, drugs, etc., are now 
- common. The reliability and, even more, the 
validity of such models is thus of critical 
importance—validity in the sense of proper 
identification and specification of both hazard 
‘and risk. `> 

-Like the more general field of which it is a 
part, risk perception is derivative of other dis- 
ciplines, e.g., engineering, biology (through 
ecology), economics, cognitive psychology, 
and decision analysis (see Douglas, forthcom- 
ing: Ch. 1). Despite occasional efforts of orga- 
nizational theorists, environmental soci- 
ologists, and a few of our colleagues who 
` have directly involved themselves in techno- 
logical risk ‘assessment (see, e.g., Mazur, 1981; 
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Nelkin, 1984; Perrow, 1984), the contributions 
of sociologists to risk analysis have been rare 
and not widely recognized.? Even sociologists 
involved in risk analysis have devoted little 
systematic attention to what makes risks 
“acceptable”—the bottom line, as it were, of 
the entire field. i 


t 


The Link between Criminology and Risk 
Analysis, 


' The technical aspects of crime. management 


and the management of risks to human health 
and life have much in common. In the latter, 
levels of risk are determined, often without 
firm knowledge of results which might follow 
from policies based on them, or of causal pro- 
cesses. Similarly, as’ Stanley Cohen notes, the 
“new behaviorism™ in crimonology is “char- 
acterized by its insistence that causes are un- 
important: the result is what matters and causal 
theories are either contradicted by the program 
or quite irrelevant to it. . . trying to figure out 
why people commit crimes is futile: the point is 
to design a system of deterrence which will 
work ...” (Cohen, 1983:125). In both fields, 
enforcement of statutes and standards is based 
on technical assessments, with little or no con- 
cern for operating causes. ' 

Distinctions between causation and ‘control, 
and between. determination of risks dnd judg- 
ments of.safety, are neither straightforward nor 
simple. The results of neglect of such distinc- 
tions are similar for risk analysis and for 
criminology. Separation of causal theory and 
research from social policy in both areas con- 
demns the latter to the treatment of symptoms. 
It is also counterproductive to the cumulation 
of knowledge and to the long-run goal of policy 
determined by a public ores by that 
knowledge. f 

Risk analysis recognizes iddemenite regard- 
ing safety (hence the establishment of risk 
levels to be tolerated and enforced) ‘as: norma- 
tive and therefore political (see Lowrance, 
1976). That the determination of risk—even of 
what is considered problematic*—also is nor-, 


_ mative is rarely recognized. 


3 One recent review notes that, among professions 
and disciplines engaged in research on risk and deci- 
sion makirg, only sociologists “study the influences 
of peer pressure on teenage smoking and drinking 
habits“ (Kates and Kasperson, 1983:7028). 

4 While threats related to technology have been 
noted freqiently by historians, technology has been 
associated primarily with the idea of progress. More 
recently, Kowever, technology has been viewed in- 
creasingly as the source. of hazard. The heightened 
perception of “technology as hazard“ (Kates and 
Kaspersor., 1983:7027) is in some respects similar to 
the heightened sense of propriety which developed 


Criminology and risk analysis are linked con- 


ceptually by the fact that both are concerned 
with classes of hazard, a very broad topic 
which has been divided in a variety of ways, 
but with little theoretical coherence.> Study of 
the similarities and differences among various 
classes of hazards is important if “the selection 
of dangers” and their acceptability are to be 
understood (Douglas and Wildavsky, 1982). 
Processes involved in the “selection of dan- 
gers,” and similarities as well as differences 
among hazards, suggest that the search for. 
commonalities in the nature of hazards, as well 
as in the perception, selection, and actions 
taken to avoid, control, or repair damages re- 
sulting from hazards, might be fruitful (seé 
Meier and Short, forthcoming). At the very 
` least, sociologically informed taxonomies of 
classes of hazards and modes of response (see, 
e.g., Kreps, 1984a) would be helpful. 
Criminology and the sociology of risk are, 
linked, also, by theoretical concerns. My col- 
league Bob Meier and I (1982) have been espe- 
cially concerned with the social (as distin- 
guished from economic and physical) effects of 
crime. The argument is not new (see Suther- 
land, 1949), but measurement and study of the 
social effects of crime, particularly white-collar 


crime, have been virtually nonexistent. One 


among city dwellers following establishment of 
municipal police. Police departments made city 
streets safer and gave citizens a more responsive 
agency to call in case of “trouble.” Trouble came to 
include conditions and behavior which previously 
had been handled privately, if at all, rather than as 
matters of public responsibility: e.g., removing drunks 
from the better parts of town, private fights between 
citizens, and family disputes. The evidence suggests 
that the rate of serious crimes declined in the dec- 
ades following establishment of police forces, while 
that for less serious offenses rose rapidly (see Lane, 
1969). In a similar manner, we are today in many 
respects safer, as a direct result of advances in sci- 
ence and technology, than ever before (Lowrance, 
1976). Yet public concern over risks associated with 
technology is high. . 

5 Crime and its attendant risks are distinguished 
from other hazards by virtue of the fact that crimes 
are specified in the criminal law. Crime is also distin- 
guished in this way from violations of noncriminal 
statutes. The latter distinction has proven contro- 
versial, however, especially with respect to white- 
collar offenses (see Reiss and Biderman, 1980). In- 
creasing use of regulatory law, including some crimi- 
nal sanctions, to protect against other hazards (e.g., 
air, water and noise pollution, environmental dam- 
age, consymer and worker protection) also ‘makes 
the distinction between crime and other law vio- 
lations less useful, and serves to remind us that we 
still lack “a theory of the distinctively legal“ 
` (Selznick, 1968). Clearly; however, the legal status 
of hazards is critical to their normative status. 


such social effect, we hypothesize, is the dam- 
age it does both to interpersonal trust and to 
trust in institutions which violate the law and 
those which are responsible for law enforce- 
ment. We propose that measures of trust in 
institutions be developed which can‘be related 
to personal victimization, perceptions of the . 
risks of victimization, and to awareness of and 
judgments concerning law violation. - 

Applied to the sociology of risk, the hypoth- 
esis holds that perceptions of risk, including 
judgments as to the acceptability of particular 
risks, are a function of the degree to which the 
institutions which are responsible for the as- 
sessment and management of risks are trusted. 
The nature of the function will vary with the 
perceived seriousness of risks, perhaps along 
lines suggested by research in the cognitive 
psychology of risk perception (see discussion 
below; Slovic et al., 1982; Douglas, forthcom- 
ing). Specification of the hypothesis would also 
necessitate distinguishing between different 
meanings of trust, such as expectations with 
respect to competence, fiduciary responsibil- 
ity, and “the persistence and fulfillment of the 
natural and the moral social orders“ (Barber, 
1983:9). as well as related terms, such as confi- 
dence and fairness (Lipset and Schneider, 
1983; Rossi et al., forthcoming). 

The relationship, between institutions and 
risk is reflexive, and causal relationships are 
therefore reciprocal. Douglas and Wildavsky 
(1982:89) note, for example, that institutions 
“edit” gains and losses associated with risks, 


‘and that those who have confidence in their 


institutions may “estimate probabilities of loss 
differently from people who mistrust their in- 
stitutions.” Trust in. institutions doubtless is 
also influenced by gains and losses. This hav- 
ing been said, however, a host of questions 
remain unanswered, both as to the nature and ` 
the consequences of institutional “editing” and ` 
the nature and the consequences of trust and 
mistrust in institutions. Thus, as illustrated. by . 
Nelkin and’ Brown's (1984) interviews with 
workers at risk, experience on the job signifi- 
cantly affects trust in such institutions as cor- 
porate management and supervision, govern- 
ment regulatory agencies, and that part of the | 
scientific community that is involved in testing 
of materials and conditions for toxicity and 
standards setting; perhaps, as well, our politi- ’ 
cal and economic system (see also Douglas and 
Wildavsky, 1982; LaPorte ‘and Metlay, 1975). 


TOWARD A SOCIOLOGY OF RISK 


Several excellent reviews of the research lit- 
erature on risk assessment, perception, and 
acceptability obviate the necessity for a de- 
tailed review on my part (see, e.g.; Douglas, 
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forthcoming; Covello, 1983; O'Riordan, 1983; 
Kates and Kasperson, 1983; Dunlap, 1982; 
Fischhoff, et al., 1981).-In the Preface to her 
forthcoming book, Social Factors in the-Per- 
ception of Risk, Douglas renders the following 
summary judgment regarding the end of a chain 
extending from the social fabric as the context 
of risk to the acceptability of risk: “As a sub- 
discipline, risk acceptability . . . does not seize 
the opportunity of developing a probabilistic 
analysis of the state of society as the source of 
perceptual bias and of thresholds of toleranae”’ 
(emphasis added). 

What follows is a modest attempt to flesh out 
some aspects of Douglas's challenge regarding 
“the state of society as the source of perceptual 
bias and of thresholds of tolerance,” and to add 
consideration of ‘the state of society,” or what 
I have termed “the social fabric” in setting the 

‘theme of the 1984 ASA annual meeting: to 
what is at risk. 


The Disenchantment of the World and the 
` Need to Know 


The “fate of our times,” Weber foted. is char- 
acterized by the ‘disenchantment -of the 
world: Paradoxically, because knowledge is 
increasingly esoteric and in important ways in- 
complete, its discovery and applications are 
often accompanied by mystification, misun- 
derstanding, and impatience and disillusion- 
ment with what is known. Nowhere is this 
more apparent than with respect to risk 
analysis. It is as though the contending forces 
of medicine prior to the achievement of profes- 
sional -sovereignty by physicians (Starr, 1982) 
were combined with those which now threaten 
that sovereignty. In spite of having achieved a 
degree of legitimacy by virtue of association 
with science, engineering, and medicine, and 
the active support of the National Research 
Council (see Kates and Kasperson, 1983), risk 
analysis lacks social and cultural authority; and 
the field suffers from much the same sorts of 
challenges which now beset medical authority 
in matters of health (see Starr,’.1982): chal- 
lenges based on the right to safety and the right 
to know what is unsafe in the workplace, for 
example; skepticism regarding the discharge of 
fiduciary obligations by professionals and in- 
stitujions responsible for the detection, mea- 
surement, and management of risks; social 
movements aimed at participation in decision 
making across the spectrum of personal and 
collective risks. 

The very sciences upon which risk analysis 
is based are being challenged from within as 
well. Indeed, it is argued that science itself is at 
risk: “The rise of: counter-establishment sci- 
ence, namely that practiced by now recognized 


, serves, 
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scientists who work outside official research 
establishments and who are not members of 
official scientific committees, has split open 
the relative unity of scientific thought and ex- 
posed science to public misgiving and political 
doubt” (O’Riordan; 1983:347). Those doubts 
are enhanced by the blurring of the distinction 
between scientists and technologists which 
results, for example, when scientist-entre- 
preneurs become spokespersons for industry 
(see Pfund and Hofstadter, 1981). 

This situation, O'Riordan (1983:347) ob- 
“provides attractive terrain for both 
politicians and social scientists to explore, un- 
cluttered by a guilt that they do not understand 
the technical concepts and assumptions so 
fundamental to informed debate.” But that ob- 
servation can be turned around. Quite aside 
from the adequacy of technical knowledge, the 


assumption that such knowledge per se is’ suffi- 


cient to the task of the assessment of risk and 
its management is one of the chief bases for the 
challenges currently facing these fields. — 

One of the self-appointed functions of the 
social sciences, in an increasingly, complex 
and technical world, has been to demystify 
both the familiar and taken-for-granted and the 
strange and esoteric (see Berk and Rossi, 
1976). Risk assessment and risk management 
have elements of both. We are reminded every 
day by the media and often by personal experi- 
ence that life is risky. We know intuitively that 
a risk-free life is impossible, however múch we 
might wish it were not so. We know that many 
risks are being studied and somehow managed, 
but we know little of who the risk assessors 
and the risk managers are, except when an 
occasional instance of failure or challenge be- 
comes “news. Even then we learn little of 
what they do. We should not leave to investi- 
gative journalism the task of demystifying risk 
analysis.° t 

The disenchantment of which Weber spoke 
has also resulted in the widespread assumption 
that problems need only be studied objectively 
and rationally in order for solutions to become 
apparent. This is at once the basis for public 
support, expectations, and disappointment re- 
garding the assessment and management of 
risks. Yet all of the problems with which 
sociology and the other social sciences are 
concerned may never be completely and finally 
solved. This is also true of most of the prob- 


© Regens et al.'s (1983) study of statutes governing 
the Environmental Protection Agency and the Food 
and Drug Administration finds that these agencies 
have substantial discretion as to how risk as- 
sessments are employéd and acted upon. Dietz and 
Rycroft (1984) are studying the individuals and in- 
stitutions comprising the “risk establishment.” 
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lems with which risk assessment is concerned. 
Disabusing ourselves and others of the ultimate 
solvability of such problems is an important 
aspect of the demystification function of the 


social sciences, and it may be one of the. 


greatest services we can pedom for the larger 
society. 

Human agency insures that human problems 
. will remain ever changing. People learn, and 
learning has consequences for behavior which 
alter conditions and perceptions of what is 
problematic. Fateful choices regarding risks 
are made and acted upon, thereby altering the 
problems they are designed to affect, though 
not always as intended. These choices involve 
basic values by which people live, often values 
which are implicit rather than openly avowed. 
Institutions and communities, nations and 
économies, are affected by choices made as to 
hazards ‘to be attended to and risks to be toler- 
ated or resisted. It is with regard to these con- 
texts that the nature of risks and risk percep- 
tion can be informed by sociology. 


The Relevance of Sociologically Informed 
Issues, Theory, and Research for Questions of 
Risk 


Risk analysis has been directed almost entirely 
to assessment of economic risks and risks to 
human health and life. Risks are expressed in 
dollar terms, days lost as a result of accidents 
` or disease, and in disease rates or body counts. 
Some attention has been devoted to personal 
stress, but risks to communities, societies, or 
cultures, except for physical destruction, have 
rarely been considered a part of the enterprise. 
Citizen groups have voiced their concerns over 
such questions, as for example when People 
Against Nuclear Energy (PANE) brought suit 
; to prevent restarting the undamaged reactor at 
`. Three Mile Island. Few sociologists, however, 
have studied risks to the social fabric in the 
context of risk analysis. This neglect is as sur- 
prising as it is regrettable, in view of sociol- 
ogy’s rich tradition of studying social change, 
especially change related to technology, from 
Ogburn, through W. F. Cottrell (1951), to more 
recent studies of the impact on communities of 
rapid growth (see Freudenburg, 1984). Studies 
of natural disasters abound (among the most 
notable, Erikson’s [1976] study of the Buffalo 
Creek dam disaster). Kreps’s (1984a) excellent 
review of the field points both‘to "basic dimen- 
sions of the social order“ which are revealed 
by studies of disaster and to critical problems 
of definition and classification of basic social 
structures and processes (see also Kreps, 
1984b).” 

Other theoretical beginnings have been 
made, but they bear only indirectly on the topic 
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at hand (see, e.g., Albrecht, 1978). Among the 
most recent of these is the work of Catton and 
others, who chaÌlenge the assumption that the 


consequences of the rapid draw-down of the . 


earth's’ natural resources can be avoided: by 
technological fixes (Catton, 1980; see also 
Dunlap and Catton, 1979; Ophuls, 1977). 
Ecological scarcity, caused by exceeding the 
earth’s carrying capacity, “presses people and 
nations toward zero-sum competition,” 
perhaps to panic and to Hobbes’s vision in 
which every man is enemy to every man (Cat- 
ton, 1984:12). Knowledge of ecological scar- 
city and widespread education as to its con- 
straints on’ human action may help to prevent 
disastrous conflict, but the prospects for doing 
so are not bright. Power differentials between 
and within nations raise serious allocation is- 
sues. Catton theorizes that, both within and 
between nations, ecological scarcity will inten- 
sify the importance of “. . . ‘the fairness 
issue’ ° ’ (Catton, 1984:16). Douglas, noting the 
need for a “sociological, cultural, and ethical 
theory of human judgment,” 
sues of fairness’ alse heavily influence per- 
ception of risk. 

Fairness, confidence, trust, ‘fiduciary re- 
sponsibility, moral responsibility, competence, 


legitimacy are all terms we recognize as vital to 


social relationships and systems (Barber, 
1983). Sociological concerns with these phe- 
nomena range from processes of differentiation 


and stratification to institutional processes and ' 


structures, from primary group relationships to 
the largest of macro-systems, from exchange 
processes in the most taken-for-granted re- 
lationships to those which are more remote. 
These relationships and systems lie at the heart 
of the social fabric. While institutions and so- 
cial structures have proven robust and adapt- 
able—Kreps (1984a:323) notes that ‘‘the 
absorptive capacities of societies are 
considerable’’"—we need to know a great deal 
more about the forces which sustain, them: 
e.g., the balance between trust and‘ “rational 
distrust” which seems so vital to democratic 


institutions (Barber, 1984), ‘and the relative’ 


strengths and weaknesses of kin versus associ- 
ational and subcultural ties. Fischer (1982:88), 
noting the reduced involvement with kin asso- 


ciated with urbanism, observes that “kinship 


has always been the essential interpersonal 
glue of society; friendships can be seen as 
luxuries people develop in times of security, 
affluence, and freedom. One wonders about 
how strong unexercised kin ties will be in times 
of social trauma.” 


is, how strong will non-kin ties prove in times 
of social trauma? 
But Catton’s ominous thesis should not be 


observes that ‘‘is- - 


The converse of this ques- `. 
tion may be of even greater significance: that - 
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accepted too easily. Comparative studies of 
crime and civil disorder in developing coun- 
tries suggest that violence is not an inevitable 
response to social stress. As industrialization 
and mass migration to urban centers associated 
with ‘modernization’ have disrupted 
traditional family and other institutional con- 
trols, violent behavior has been observed to 
increase, but then to decline, as new forms of 
control are institutionalized (see Shelley, 
1981). Secular values assume greater im- 


portance in the conduct of life and the influ- ` 


_ ence of tradition declines. Institutions of civil- 
ity become established, raising expectations of 
civil conduct between strangers as well as in- 
timates. The pecuniary nexus of exchange 
combines with these trends to make economic 
crimes, rather than crimes of- violence, a 
hallmark of modern societies. 

Clearly this is not the entire story, for indi- 
vidual and collective violence continue at high 
levels in many parts of the world (see Gurr, 
1980; Radzinowicz and King, 1977). Contem- 
porary violence also is patterned differently 
from that observed in primitive societies. In 
the latter, violence typically is carefully cir- 
cumscribed by custom and tradition based on 
years of accommodation to conditions im- 
posed by limited resources (see, €g., 
Schwartz, 1972; Edgerton, 1972; Langness, 
1972; Spiro, 1972; and Whiting, 1972). Rising 
expectations of consumption, brought about by 
modernization, shift competition and conflict 
away from traditional forms into economic 
forms unbounded by tradition. Violent behav- 
ior which breaks through institutionalized so- 
cial controls also is unbounded by tradition. 

. Support—even identification—of the common 
interest becomes elusive under conditions of 
extreme normative dissensus e Rossi and 
Berk, 1984). 

Fragmentation of the common interest, has 
been identified as a central problem by Douglas 
and Wildavsky (1982), who note the highly vola- 
tile activities of sectarian voluntary associations. 
Observing that increasingly such associations 
are organized around extreme positions on nar- 
rowly defined issues, they decry the polariza- 
tion, both in support of and in opposition to, 
often simplistic positions regarding complex is- 
sues. Lacking the ameliorative mission and ca- 


pacity of more broadly based conventional in- . 


stitutions, sectarian voluntary associations 
tend to promote confrontation and conflict 
rather than compromise. 

The potential for fragmentation and conflict 
. depicted by Catton, Douglas and Wildavsky, 
and others presents challenges to all thé sci- 
ences and the humanities. Alternative 
scenarios are, of course, possible, including 
the optimistic forecasts of a world of plenty 
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depicted in Global 2000 Revisited (see Simon 
and Kahn, 1984). While sociologists can do 
little to resolve fundamental differences con- 
cerning the objective conditions and extrapo- 
lations’ which underlie these opposing in- 
terpretations, the ecological perspective which 
we share with other sciences is fundamental to 
understanding options and consequences. 
Since prudence counsels caution, especially in - 
view of the extreme hazard posed by worst- 
case analysis, it is important that exploration of 
alternative courses of action with respect to 
that analysis be based on the most careful, 
rigorous research. | 

Several observations concerning special 
interest groups in: American society can be 
made on the basis of sound sociological re-: 
search (see Sills, 1968): (1) ‘“‘spare-time, par- 
ticipatory associations’’ play important 
mediating roles between individuals and. the 
larger society, including the state; (2) the 
American electorate typically shies away from 
polarized positions and, though organizational 
participation is widespread, most Americans 
do not belong to sectarian voluntary associ- 
ations, in the Douglas and Wildavsky usage; (3) 
interpersonal network data suggest that formal 
organizations supplement other social ties 
rather than substituting for them (Fischer, 
1983:111, 380); (4) organizations—even secta- 
rian voluntary associations—often change the 
nature of their interests as a result of changes 
in the conditions with which they have been 
concerned; (5) institutionalization brings orga- 
nizational concerns into prominence, com- 
pelled by fiscal considerations and the neces- 
sity. for stability in membership and leadership; 
(6) voluntary associations present expanded 
opportunities for participatory democracy and 
for leadership training in the political process; 
(7) voluntary-association participation may be 
integrative, as well as divisive, for individuals 
and: for groups in the larger society (see 
Fischer, 1982:109; Sills, 1968); and (8) volun- 
tary associations have, been instrumental in 
initiating social change, often by democratic 
means. 

These and other research findings, including 
data concerning public perceptions of risks, 
benefits, current and desired restrictions and 
standards, and actions taken with respect to 
technological risks, are less suggestive of con- 
flict and polarization than of thoughtful consid- 
eration of issues and:of coping based upon 


- reasonably “vigilant information processing” 


(see Janis and Mann, 1977) and “social ration- 
ality” (see Perrow, 1984, and below; see also 
Roper Center, 1984). They also suggest that the 


. potential exists, not only for a culturally 


pluralist society, but for political engagement 
on a broad scale which admits of a variety of 
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types of collective response to technological 
and environmental k dangers and ecological 
scarcity. 

That potential may be enhanced by what has 
been referred to as ‘‘the distributional 
boomerang” (O'Riordan, 1983) created by en- 
vironmental risks associated with technology 
and ecological scarcity: 


‘Western democracies are continually in a 
state of flux as to how power is exercised 
and social justice determined. The distribu- 
tion of risk has never been fair (i.e., it nor- 
mally falls disproportionately on the power- 
less and the poor) but recently certain fea- 
tures of environmental risk seem’ so ubiqui- 
tous . . . that even the wealthy and the pow- 


erful are becoming anxious. (O'Riordan, 


1983:347) 


The distribution of risks, costs, and benefits 
has been neglected by risk analysis. The 
distributional-boomerang hypothesis is poten- 
.tially of great significance, requiring doc- 
umentation as to its “scientific reality” with 
much the same urgency as the ‘nuclear win- 
ter” which might destroy the attacker as well 


as the attacked in a nuclear strike (see Simon, ` 


1984:775). The existence of such conditions 
suggests the possibility that those who define a 
situation from the perspective of very different 
interests may nevertheless find it possible (be- 
cause necessary) to come together in the 
search for solutions to mutually threatening 
conditions. The existence of such conditions 
may facilitate sufficient realization that the 
earth's ‘peoples constitute a “community of 
fate” (Heimer’s felicitous phrasing, forthcom- 
ing) to permit effective action. 

While the possibility may seem utopian, the 
seriousness and the ubiquity of these types of 
risks press for cooperation and mutual political 
action toward decreasing the probability of 
their occurrence. If widely enough recognized, 
the existence of a world-wide community of 


fate, and the political principle that disparate - 


and contending factions often unite against 
common enemies, offer the hope, if not the 
promise, of avoiding a Hobbesian scenario of 
nuclear destruction or other mutually de- 
structive hazards. 

` Other areas of sociological analysis and 
methodologies are relevant not only, to risks 
other than economic costs, health and life, but 
to the determination of how policies related to 
the management of risks are implemented. I 
note only two of these in passing. What hap- 
pens to networks of personal relationships, to 
the possibilities of a culturally pluralist society, 
as a result of fears associated with risks? 
Fischer (1982:268) reports “that fear of crime 

. reduced people's sense of well-being,” 
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observation confirmed by criminological 
studies. Further, “urban life, both because of 
crime and because of its subcultural variety, 
led to feeling more distrustful of people in the 
wider community” (p. 260). If ‘urbanism may ` 
engender public estrangement but not private 
estrangement” (p. 260), what are the implica- 
tions for political and moral judgments and ac- 
tions related to risks? Finally, the experience 
of local communities in dealing with risks, and 
of local—federal interaction in the process, also” 
is instructive, though as yet little studied (see 
Meyer ard Solomon, 1984; National Health 
Policy ponny, 1984). 


On the Perception of Risks 


Lowrance (1976:110) cautions against leavin 
the. resolution of political controversies con- 
cerning complex technological and scientific 
Matters to technically unqualified political 
leaders, on the grounds that they are'‘rarely 
“able to deal with the questions, or perhaps 
even to frame them properly.” But the political 
implications of question framing are not merely 
matters of technical understanding, nor is ` 
understanding what is technically hazardous to 
health and/or economic values the only crite- 
rion for the formation of perceptions of risks. 
Douglas's summary of risk-perception re- 
search can hardly be improved upon: “The en- 
gineering contribution assumes that the public 
consists ‘of isolated independent individuals 
who naturally behave like engineers: they want 
to know the facts and these, once clearly pre- 
sented, will convince them of the safety or 
riskiness of a proposal’? (Douglas, forthcom- 
ing: Ch. 1). While the addition of research from 


plant, animal, and human ecology produced 


less simplistic models of adaptation to hazards, 
the fact that “people whose. perception is being 
studied are living in a world constructed from 
their own concepts . . . (including) the concept 
of what is hazardous” required help from cog- 
nitive psychology (Douglas, forthcoming: Ch. 
1). 

The cognitive sciences have brought to- 
gether risk perception and behavioral decision 
theory. When these, in turn, were joined by 
organizational decision theory (see March and 
Shapira, 1982), the results challenged and 
modified the theory of rational behavior with 
which risk analysis began. The picture of per- 
ception, choice, and decision making emerging 
from this research and questioning does not 
deny rationality, but views it in terms of cogni- 
tive limitations and heuristics, and in organi- 
zational, social network, and cultural contexts. 

Empirical regularities have been es- 
tablished—e.g., that in many matters of | 
choice people tend to be risk aversive with 
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respect to gains and risk seeking with respect 
to losses (see. Kahneman and Tversky, 1984). 
The limitations, the meaning, and the implica- 
tions of. this research continue to be debated 
(see Fischhoff et al., 1981; Covello, 1983; 
_ O'Riordan, 1983; Perrow, 1984; Douglas, 
forthcoming). A variety of critiques suggest the 
directions that thinking about risk analysis 
might take in the future. Perrow proposes that 
“social and cultural rationality” (shortened ‘to 
social rationality) guides most people through 


complex problems of judgment, choice, and. 


decisions (see also Janis and Mann, 1977)..So- 


cial rationality is “embedded in social and cul- ` 


tural values” (Perrow, 1984:324). It “is what 
most of us live by although without thinking 
much about it” (Perrow, 1984:315—16). The 
heuristics discovered by cognitive psy- 
chologists—common-sense principles of 
- reasoning, e.g., “rules of thumb” thet people 
use when confronted with choices and the need 
to make decisions—are based on social ration- 
ality. They “appear to work because our world 
is really quite loosely coupled” (Perrow, 
1984:317). In contrast, the technically complex 
-and esoteric nature of many modern techno- 
logical systems has seémed to demand com- 
mensurate technical cognitive abilities on the 


part of the public. But that is the case only if it _ 


_is assumed that cultural values, political wis- 
- dom, and judgments. as to what is worth pre- 
serving are related solely, or in some linear 
fashion, to technical knowledge. Alternatively, 
living with risks appears to be less technically 
than socially.driven. Research on the fear of 
crime, for example, suggests that people re- 
spond: to the “social facts” of crime in ways 
_ which reflect personal experience and values. 
Fear of crime as social rationality. Studies 
of people’s fear of crime typically report an 
inverse relationship between crime victimiza- 
tion rates and expressed fears. Much as per- 
ceptions of risk associated with, e.g., nuclear 


power plants, these fears have been interpreted 


as pathological, or at least irrational. Recent 
investigations, however, have begun fo probe 
more deeply into the matter. 

The data are consistent: men have higher 
rates of victimization than women, but women 
are more fearful of crime; young people are 
more often victimized, but the elderly express 
more fear. This Seeming paradox is partially 
resolved when exposure to risk—measured by 
self-reported employment and number of hours 
spent away from home—is taken into consid- 
eration (see Stafford and Galle, 1984). Limi- 
tations of the measures employed (e.g., they 
are not based on. detailed inquiries as to life- 
styles, networks of associations and social 
supports): suggest that more complete data 
might more fully explain the paradox (see also 
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Liska et al., 1982; Toseland, 1982; Stinch- 
combe et al., 1980). The social facts of dif- 


ferential exposure to risk help to resolve the 
paradox. 

` Further, Warr (forthcoming) has demon- 
strated that the assumption that “identical 
levels of risk (real or perceived) produce iden- 
tical levels of fear among all subgroups of the 
population” is false. Specifically, the elderly 
perceive crimes to be more serious than do 
younger people, and this difference “eliminates 
most age effects,” while “controlling for fear of 
other (related) offenses eliminates many sex 
effects and age effects” (Warr, forthcoming). 
In addition, fear of sexual abuse is a “core” 
fear for females, and the association among 
females of sexual abuse and other crimes dif- 
fers significantly from that among males (see 
Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974). By way of con- 
trast, status concerns appear to be central for 
young males, and delinquent behavior is re- 
lated to those concerns (see Short and 
Strodtbeck, 1965; Cohen, 1955). Social ration- 
ality related to risks associated with crime is 
imbedded in differences such as these. 

_ While these studies are suggestive, the need 
is great for more systematic inquiry into the 
nature of social rationality. 

The social functions of social rationality. 
Perrow notes that social rationality “‘recog- 
nizes the cognitive limits on rational choice, 
but holds that such limits are less consequen- 
tial in accounting for poor choices than cogni- 
tive: psychologists believe and are, in fact, 
quite beneficial in other respects. Our cogni- 
tive limits may make us‘ human in ways we 
treasure” (Perrow, 1984:321; emphasis added). 
Social rationality is not simply an inefficient 
way of muddling through. Would we have 
women be less concerned with the criminal 
violation of their bodies, or the elderly less 
cautious in arranging routine activities so as to 
avoid exposure to criminal risks? 

Social ‘rationality applauds diversity in cog- 
nitive abilities because it promotes social 
bonding (by necessitating interdependence) 
and creativity in problem definitions and so- 
lutions,’ and it makes ‘domination of the many 


7 For an instructive example of the advantages of 
cognitive diversity, see Gould’s (1984) review of the 
biography of Nobel laureate Barbara McClintock. 


. McClintock's style of thinking through problems is 


unconventional among scientists inasmuch as it 
“does not follow the style of logical and sequential 
thinking often taken as a canonical mode of reason- 
ing in science” (Gould, 1984:4). Instead, she relies 
upon her ability to integrate “many pieces into single 
structures.” Confirmation of her theory of 
transposition of genetic elements, however, required 
careful experimental work in the more conventional 


l by the few more difficult” (Perrow, 1984:323). 


Social rationality recognizes the values placed 
on social ties, traditions, human “dignity, and 
the desire for security and predictability” (Per- 
row, 1984:308). The heuristics and biases‘in 
cognitive abilities discovered by psychologists 
thus appear to be quite functional. Perrow 
(1984:317) summarizes: 


First, heuristics prevent a paralysis of deci- 
sion making; they prevent agonizing over 
every possible contingency, that might occur. 
Second, they drastically cut down on the 
“costs of search,” the time and effort to ex- 


amine all possible choices and then to try to . 


rank them precisely in terms of their costs 
and benefits. Third, they undergo revision, 


perhaps slowly, as repeated trials lead to - 


corrections of hunches and rules of thumb, 
and do so without expensive conscious ef- 
fort. Finally . . . they facilitate social life by 


were r 


giving others a good estimate of what we are | 


likely to do, since we appear to share these 
heuristics widely. We may do something an 
expert would disagree with, but at least joint 
action . . . is possible, even if that action is 
not the one best line of action. 


Douglas's call for cultural analysis of the 
perception of risk is also a research agenda: 


The question of acceptable standards of risk 
is part of the question of acceptable stan- 
dards of living and acceptable standards of 
morality and decency, and there is no way of 
talking seriously about the first while evad- 
ing the task of analyzing the cultural system 
in which the second take their form. (Doug- 
las, forthcoming: Ch. .3) 


. human perceptions rest more upon so- 
cial construction and consensus ... A dis- 
tinctive program for human cognitive psy- 
chology would take special interest in how 
the classifications of the world are formed, 
how they threaten to disintegrate and how 
certain social processes shore them up... 
There would need to be typologies of stable 
social processes and the kind of moral com- 
mitments which sustain them. Such a 
‘theoretical shift would modify the en- 
trenched ideas that facts can be clearly sepa- 
rated from values, and nature from culture. 
(Douglas, forthcoming: Ch. 4). 


Sociological research and theory concerning 
the social construction of social problems 
makes a good start toward codifying perhaps 
the most important social processes associated 
with the selection of “particular risks for public 





scientific mode. The cumulation of knowledge thus 
also benefits from cognitive diversity. 


attention” (Douglas, forthcoming: Ch. 8). 
The theory fruitfully combines attention to 
claims-making and other activities of special 
interest groups (including professions and gov- 
ernment agencies) and to social movements in 
accounting for the emergence of social condi- 
tions as social problems (see Schneider, forth- 
coming; Spector and Kitsuse, 1977; Mauss, 
1975). The theory is weak on the operation of 
cultural factors, however, and the role of the 
media: has not been adequately considered. 


The Role of the Mass Media 


The influence of mass media on public percep- 
tions of risks has been much discussed but little . 
researched, and existing models of media ef- 
fects have not been applied to this area. Mass 
media are’ very much part of the social fabric. 
Again, therefore, the relationships are reflex- 
ive (between media. individuals, institutions, 
groups, and social movements). Alexander 
(1981) contrasts the media and the law in this 
respect, stressing the flexibility of the media in 
forming and reforming public events. He sug- 
gests that the media are “the populist counter- 
part to rational-legal control” in a democratic 


-society (Alexander, 1981:25). As Ball-Rokeach 


et al. (1984) demonstrate, however, the media 
constitute a powerful force for value and be- 
havior change. The populist function of the 
media, therefore, is subject to manipulation 
and less-than-“pure populist” influence (see ` 
also Pfund and Hofstadter, 1981). 


Dependency on media information; a: 


ubiquitious characteristic of modern societies, 
is the basis for the “dependency model of , 
mass-media effects” advanced by DeFleur and 
Ball-Rokeach (1976).8 Dependency on media 
would appear to explain some of the “biases” 

in risk perception discovered by psychologists, 
notably the tendency to overemphasize, or 
overestimate, the risks of extremely serious 


_but rare hazards such as nuclear power acci- 


dents while underestimating less serious but - 
more common risks (see, e.g., Slovic et al., 
1982). That is, the dramatic event which re- 
ceives extensive media coverage is likely to 
seem more “risky” to consumers of media, 
while common, everyday hazards, in addition 
to being perceived as less serious, are capable 
of being dealt with (on the basis of experience), 
appear less frightening and are, as a result, 
underestimated. 

More generally, public awareness of risks 


t Dependency is defined by DeFleur and Ball- 
Rokeach (1976:6) “as a relationship in which the 
satisfaction of needs or the attainment of goals by 


one party is contingent upon the resources of another , + 


party.” ‘~ 
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(DeFleur and Ball-Rokeach refer to “the 
media's role in agenda-setting’’) is heavily in- 


fluenced by media coverage (see, e.g., Pfund ` 


and Hofstadter, ‘1981; Freimuth and Van Nevel, 
1981). Study of the nature and influence of 
media coverage of risks is especially important 
in view of the fact that media coverage cannot 
be accounted for solely in terms of the serious- 
ness of events, however seriousness is defined 
or measured (see Mazur and Mwaba, unpub- 
lished). Ease of dccess by the media, competi- 
tion for newsworthiness among events and 
among media, the (sometimes conflicting) 
views of the scientific community and com- 
mercial interests (Pfund and Hofstadter, 1981), 
vested interests of news organizations and 
those who influence and control them, all enter 
into decisions as to the extent and the nature of 
media coverage. 

Mass media clearly play an important role in 
conflicts over risk. O’Riordan (1984:347) notes 
- that “scientifically, technologically and in- 
stitutionally complicated projects“ are'a “focus 
of attention for political threatre’’ (see also 
Mazur and Mwaba, unpublished). As was the 
case in the civil rights and antiwar protests of 
the 1960s and ‘70s, the media have become 
weapons in political conflict over technological 


„and other risks. Media coverage is perhaps - 


even more important as a weapon with the 

advent of “‘single-issue” politics in the ‘80s. 
Systematic research and theory into these 

and other aspects. of the media as constitutive 

_ and facilitative of, as well as influential with 
respect to, the social fabric.are important in 
their own right. The role of media in agenda 
setting, in problem definition, and especially in 

` linking scientific communities with political 
and other communities makes such study, of 
special importance for risk- analysis. 


The Risks (and Benefits) for Sociology 


Perhaps the chief risk for sociology, if we do 
not make.a major effort to engage the discipline 
more fully in this area, is that we will increas- 
ingly be seen. as irrelevant to an area of ex- 
treme importance to all of human kind—an 
area in which all the major institutions, - all 
societies, and all nations are daily affected by 
analyses and decisions which remain largely 
uninformed by sociological theory. and 
analyses. 


And if we do take the challenge seriously, ` 


what of. the risks then? One of the risks, I 
suppose, is that we will not be taken seriously. 
_ That, after all, has been a common complaint 
among sociologists with respect to many social 
. policies. A careful look, however, at the sorts 
of questions which are being asked by risk as- 
sessors, as Well as of them, suggests that the 
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domain, if not the knowledge, analyses, and 
insights of sociologists. and other social sci- 
ences are recognized as critical. The limi- 
tations of analyses based solely on engineering, 
biology, systems analysis, even economic or 
psychological ‘criteria and assumptions, are 
apparent (see Fischoff et al., 1981; 
Hohenemser et al., 1983). 

Fischhoff et al. (1981:157—71) conclude their 
inquiry into acceptable risk with a chapter titled 
“What do we need to know?” The chapter is 


-replete with questions within the purview of 


the social sciences. Consider the basic and 
fundamental task of developing a conceptual 
framework for hazard definition: “lack of a 
taxonomy of hazards impedes the development 
of generic decisions or priorities for research. 
Even such simple terms as ‘voluntary risk’ or 
‘exposure’ present problems under closer 
scrutiny . . . The power of definitions is such 
that theoretical disagreements are often sus- 


` pected of being rooted in vested interests” (Fis- 
chhoff et al., 


1981:158). And, the sociologist 
adds, for good reason, as demonstrated by in- 
quiries in science, knowledge, and in a variety 
of substantive areas (see, e.g., Ben-David, 
1981; Collins, 1983). Distributional questions _ 
are also recognized, e.g., the need for “a ` 
theory of usage that would describe . ‘which 
consequences are important to which con- 
stituencies . . .”’ (Fischhoff et al., 1981: 
158-59). . 

A more serious risk for all of the social sci- 
ences is that we will promise more than we can 


_deliver,-or that, having decided to engage the 


issues, we will assume a posture of advocacy 
rather than analysis, of ideological commit- 
ment rather than commitment to caréful scien- 
tific and humanistic analysis. We will then not 
be trusted, and our analyses and recom- 
mendations are likely to be ignored. 

But what have we to offer? Is not our knowl- 
edge base so limited as to be of little use? I 
think not, as evidenced by theories, methods, 
and studies in several areas of the discipline, 


“and by a significant number of sociologists al- 


ready engaged in activities pertinent to risk 
analysis. Limitations of knowledge ‘are. real 
enough, and they must be recognized and ac- 
knowledged if sociologists are to be taken seri- 
ously. But in this respect we are not so dif- 
ferent from other disciplines as might be feared 
or imagined, either by sociologists or by “hard 
scientists.” Note, for example, the conclusion 
of biochemist Lowrance, former Resident 
Fellow of the National Academy of Sciences, 


_Tegarding a Chemical Industry: Institute of 


Toxicology conference on formaldehyde tox- 
icity: “At the end of two days and perhaps 


forty papers about state-of-the-art toxicity 


tests and very good epidemiological studies, 
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the aerenc could not conclude a thing 


about health effects (Lowrance, 1981:14; em-_ 


` phasis in original). 

Equally dramatic are the conclusions 
reached by a National Research Council panel 
concerning identification and testing of toxic 
and potentially. toxic chemicals (see Leeper, 
1984). Among the committee’s conclusions: 

“of tens of tounsands of commercially impor- 
tant chemicals, only a few have been subjected 
to extensive toxicity testing and most have 
scarcely been tested at all.” Furthermore, 
while some of the toxicity testing examined 
was of high quality, “of 664 toxicity rests eval- 
uated, the committee judged only 27 per- 
cent acceptable” (Leeper, 1984:8; emphasis 
added). 

The NRC- report is hardly reassuring, but it 
does put us all in somewhat the same boat. We 
may even hope‘that it might head us in the 
same direction. 


CONCLUSION 


Sociological concern with the assessment and 
management of risks ranges from the trivial to 
“thinking the unthinkable,” the destruction of 
all human life. Though sociologists have yet to 
advance a scenario as apocalyptic as the “nu- 
clear winter” which might follow from a nu- 
clear strike, the challenge issued by Herbert 
Simon (1984) to the scientific community re- 
garding this scenario might well be applied to 
risk assessment. The reality of social and envi- 
ronmental threats is compelling as an issue re- 
quiring social science attention.? 

The terms in which risk assessment and 
management are phrased—the questions asked 
and the acceptability of answers given—-are 
being reexamined, and may be in the process of 
fundamental change (e.g., Congress is consid- 
ering new legislation in the area). A,‘‘social 


transformation” of risk assessment and man-. 


agement quite as thorough as that which oc- 
curred in medicine (Starr, 1982) may well 
occur. Unless social scientists are effective in 
bringing to bear the perspectives, knowledge, 
and methods of their disciplines, the trans- 
formation is likely to result in the hegemony of 
disciplines and professions which share 
neither the insights nor the knowledge of 
the social sciences. Precisely how the concepts 
of hazard -and risk will be dealt with in the 
future—theoretically, empirically, and in social 


9. Elsewhere (Short, 1984) I have argued that the 
social sciences must also be humanistically in- 
formed. I do not argue for sociological hegemony in 
risk assessment or management, only for incorpora- 
tion of the social sciences and humanities in the 
process. 
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policy—remains to be determined. Douglas’s 
observation that “The growth of probability 
theory makes risk a'conceptual package basic 
to modern thought” seems an accurate 
prophecy. So, too, Perrow’s “decoding” of 
“normal accidents”: many problems le “not 
with individual motives, individual errors, or 
even political ideologies. The signals come 
from systems, technological and economic” 
(Perrow, 1984:352}—to which we add, institu- 
tions and other social systems. At the very 
least, risks to these systems should be 
apeiclogirally informed. 
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WHY NOT EQUAL PROTECTION? 
EXPLAINING THE POLITICS OF PUBLIC SOCIAL 
SPENDING IN BRITAIN, 1900-1911, AND 
THE UNITED STATES, 1880s—1920* 


THEDA SKOCPOL 
University of Chicago 
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Princeton University 


Britain was a pioneer in launching a modern welfare state. Before World War I, it. 
instituted workers’ compensation, old age pensions, health insurance, and the 
world’s first compulsory system of unemployment insurance. By the end of the 
nineteenth century, the United States had expanded Civil War pensions into de facto 
old age and disability pensions for many working- and middle-class Americans. 
However, during the Progressive Era, as the Civil War generatian died off, the 
United States failed to institute modern pensions and social insurance. Conventional 
theories of welfare-state development—theories emphasizing industrialization, liberal | 
values, and demands by the organized industrial working class—cannot sufficiently 
account for these contrasting British and U.S. patterns. Instead, a macropolitical 
explanation is developed. By the early twentieth century, Britain nad a strong civil 
service and competing, programmatically oriented political parties. Patronage 
politics had been overcome, and political leaders and social elites were willing to use 
social spending as a way to appeal to. working-class voters. However, the 
contemporary United States lacked an established civil bureaucracy and was 
embroiled in the efforts: of Progressive reformers to create regulatory agencies and 
policies free of the “political corruption” of nineteenth-century patronage 
democracy. Modern social-spending programs were neither goverrmentally feasible 


nor politically acceptable at this juncture in U.S. political history. 


In 1919, a number of years after the initiation in 
Great Britain of all of the key programs of what 
would later come to be called a modern welfare 
State, a poignant cartoon appeared in a pam- 
phlet put out by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation (AALL), the leading associ- 
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ation of U.S. PAO R advocates in the . 
Progressive Era. Two equally brawny work- 
men were portrayed holding umbrellas for 
protection against those “rainy days” that in- 
evitably come in capitalist industrial societies. 
The British workman’s umbrella had a full set 
of panels, symbolizing industrial accident in- - 
surance promulgated in Britain in 1897 and 
1906, disability coverage instituted in 1906, and 
the major breakthroughs in old age pensions in - 
1908 followed by health and unemployment in- 
surance in the National Insurance Act of 1911. 
Building upon these pre-World War I foun- 
dations, during the 1920s Britain would be- 
come (according to a measure developed by 
Flora and Alber, 1981:55) the world’s leader in 
overall “welfare state development.” 

In contrast, before the 1930s the United 
States took only small steps towards a modern 
welfare state. In the 1919 AALL cartoon the 
unfortunate American workman held an um- 
brella with only one panel, representing the 


. laws requiring employers to have industrial ac-_ 


cident insurance which had been passed in 
thirty-eight states of the United. States by 1919 
(Brandeis, 1935:575-77). Between 1911 and 
1919, thirty-nine states also passed mothers’ 
pension laws, which mainly targeted respect- 
able working-class widows (Leff, 1973:401), so 
another panel would have appeared in a still 
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American workman's social insurance protection 


compared with 


British workman's. 


Figure 1. A Cartoon about British and U.S. Social Insurance 


Source: Andrews, 1919:120. 


very skimpy umbrella for the American work- 
ingman’s wife. 

This article aims to explain why Great Brit- 
ain was among the world’s pioneers in launch- 
ing social insurance, while the early 
twentieth-century United States failed to adopt 
old age pensions and health and unemployment 
.’ insurance, settling only for workers’ compen- 
sation and mothers’ pensions. The skimpy 
existing literature on the emergence of modern’ 
welfare states focuses almost exclusively on 
periods of major positive breakthroughs, and 
does not sufficiently explore why break- 
throughs-that might well have happened did not 
occur at relevant points in nations’ histories. 


Yet an excellent case can be made for looking at 
the United States'in comparison to Britain in 
the early twentieth century. i 

} During the two decades following Bis- 
marckian Germany’s pioneering institution 
of social-insurance programs in the 1880s, re- 
formers and politically active leaders‘in all of 
the major industrial-capitalist nations of the 
West investigated and debated how similar or 
alternative measures might be devised to meet 
the needs of their own countries. In both the 
United States and Britain, innovators of similar 
class and occupational backgrounds partici- 
pated in this transnational reform ferment 
(Heclo, 1974:310-11; Skocpol and Ikenberry, 
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1983:18-21; Lubove, 1968: passim; Mann, 
1956:675; Hennock, 1981). Im due course, 
similar legislative’ proposals for social insur- 
ance and public pensions emerged in both 
countries.. The early twentieth-century United 
States, in short, was part of the same commu- 
nity of policy discourse as Britain, and the 


"U.S. Progressive Era of about 1906-1920 . 


roughly coincided with the British ‘‘Liberal 
reform” period of about .1906 to World War I. 
So it seems obviously appropriate to ask why 
these two nations did not respond in the same 
way. 

The need to take a close look at the failure of 


major modern social-spending reforms in the ' 


United States during the Progressive Era be- 
comes even more apparent once we take’ac- 
count of some important but usually ignored 
facts about social spending by the federal gov- 
emment in the late nineteenth century. Histo- 
rians and social scientists have long assumed 
that the U.S. federal government had no major 
social-welfare role before the 1930s, but the 
remarkable expansion of “Civil War” pensions 
after the 1870s-utterly belies this assumption. 

Figure 2 helps to show what happened to the 
Civil War pension law as it evolved from a 


provision for compensation of combat injuries 


into a de facto system of old age and disability 
protection. Benefits under the original 1862 law 
were extended only to soldiers actually injured 
in combat or to the dependents of those dis- 
abled or killed. As one might expect, the num- 
bers of beneficiaries and total expenditures 
were falling off in the late 1870s. Subsequently, 
however, legislative liberalizations occurred, 
the most important in 1879 and 1890 
(McMurry, 1922; Glasson, 1918). The 1879 Ar- 
rears Act allowed soldiers who “discovered” 
Civil War-related disabilities to sign up and 
receive in one lump sum all of the pension 
payments they would have been eligible to re- 
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Figure 2. The Expansion of Civil War Pensions, 
1866-1917 


‘Source: Glasson, 1918:273,280. 
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ceive since the 1860s! Then the 1890 Depen- | 
dent Pension Act severed altogether the link to! 
combat-related injuries. Any veteran who had 
served 90 days in the Union military, whether 
or not he saw combat or was injured in the 
Civil War, could sign up for a pension if at 
some point in time: he became disabled -for 
manual labor. In practice, old age alone be- 
came a sufficient disability, and in 1906 the law 
was further amended to state explicitly that 
“the age of sixty-two years and over shall be 
considered a permanent specific disability 
within the meaning of the pension laws” (U. S. 

Bureau of Pensions, 1925:43). 

Given that a considerable proportion of men 
then in their twenties and thirties served in 
Civil War regiments, and given that these men 
were in their sixties by 1890 to 1910, it is not 
surprising that at least one out of two elderly 
native-born white men in the North, as well as 
many old and young widows, were receiving 
what were in effect federal old age and sur- 
vivors’ pensions ‘during this period.! Between 
the 1880s and 1910s the total cost of these 
pensions sopped up between one-fifth and 
one-third of the federal budget (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1960:718) and constituted the 
largest item of expenditure, except for interest 
on the national debt, for every year from 1885 


` to 1897 (McMurry, 1922:27). Meanwhile, social 


expenditures in Britain—expenditures of -all 


kinds at all levels of government—amounted to - 


only 21 percent in 1890 and 18 percent in 1900, 


and rose to only 33 percent in 1910, after the . 


passage of old age pensions and at a time when 
Britain was not at war (Peacock and Wiseman, 
1961:87). Of course, in 1890 and 1902 U.S. 
federal expenditures were: only 2.4 percent 
of G.N.P., ‘and total U.S. government ex- 
penditures were 6.8 percent of G.N.P. (Bor- 
cherding, 1977:22,29), while total British gov- 
ernmental expenditures went from 8.9 percent 
of G.N.P. in 1890 to 14.4 percent in 1900 and 
12.7 percent in 1910. Still, in terms of the pro- 


1I. M. Rubinow (1913:406-407) correctly esti- 
mated that in 1913 half the native white men over 65. 
in the entire United States weré receiving pensions. 
However, his guess that two-thirds of the native 
white men of the North were pensioners was an 
overestimate. From our examination of data in His- 
torical Statistics of the United States (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1975:15—18, 23-37, 1144-45) and in 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1913 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1914:620-21), we esti- 
mate that in 1910 56% of the native-born white men 
‘of the North (i.e., outside the Confederate South) 


were pensioners. This was 20% of all men over 65 in ` 


the entire nation. We also estimate that about 36% of 


a 


. all men then between 15 end 44 years old in the ' 


Northeast and the Midwest served in the Union , 


armies during the Civil War. 
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portional effort devoted to public pensions, the 
American federal government was hardly a 


“welfare laggard”; it was a precocious social- 
spending:state. ` 


- The post—Civil War pension system was un- 


even in its coverage of the American popula- 
tion. Southerners were left out, unless they 


received help from state pensions for Confed- ` 


erate veterans (see Glasson, 1907). Also ex- 
cluded were most blacks and all post-Civil 
War immigrants, which meant’ most unskilled 
workers. Middle-class native whites and the 
more privileged ‘industrial workers were dis- 
proportionately helped (Rubinow 1913: 
408-09). Yet precisely such people, not 
the very impoverished, were the ones. targeted 
by early European social-insurance measures. 
For the idea was to keep “respectable” work- 
ing people out of demeaning and repressive 


a poorhouses (Flora and Alber, 1981:53; Thane 


cited in Hay, 1981:126-27). 
During the Progressive reform period, some 
politicians, reformers, and social scientists be- 


lieved that the United States might move easily. 


from the liberalized post—Civil War pension 
system toward a modern welfare state. When 
Representative William B. Wilson, a former 
labor leader, introduced the first national pen- 
sion plan into Congress in 1909, he made a 
creative symbolic connection to the Civil War 
system, proposing “to create an ‘Old Age 
Home Guard of the United States Amny,’ in 
which all Americans sixty-five and over were 
invited to ‘enlist’ as privates, if their property 
` was less than $1500, or if their income was 
under $20 a month. Their duty was to’ report 
once a year to the War Department on the state 
of patriotism in their neighborhoods” (Fischer, 
1978:171). At least as far as protection for the 
aged was concerned, Wilson seemed to bear 
out the hopeful projection of University of 
Chicago sociologist Charles Henderson 
(1909:286) that “the logic of national conduct” 
on military pensions would lead ‘straight 
toward a universal system for disability due to 
sickness, accident, invalidism, old age, and 
death.”, Moreover, social-insurance advocate 
I. M. Rubinow (1913:409) used economic rea- 
soning to argue that Civil War pensions would 
serve as “an entering wedge” for a modern 
welfare state: the steadily declining numbers of 
older Civil War survivors meant that “a large 
appropriation will . . . 
permitting “the establishment of a national 
old-age pension scheme without even any ma- 
‘terial fiscal disturbance—something which no 
important European country has been able to 
accomplish” (see also-Squier, 1912:330—31). 
Why did-Henderson and Rubinow—both 
able social analysts—turn out to be so incor- 
rect in their assessments? Scholars today need 


become available,” 
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to take this question seriously. Thus the issue 
to be faced in this article is not simply why 
Britain and the United States responded dif- 
ferently in the early twentieth century to simi- 
lar proposals for modern pension and social- 
insurance legislation. We must also ask why 


-the United States allowed an: extraordinary 


system of publicly funded old age and disability 
pensions for many working- and middle-class 
Americans to pass out of existence with the 
Civil War generation without immediately 
launching modern pensions and social-in- 
surance programs in its place. - 


EXPLAINING THE EMERGENCE OF. 


_ MODERN WELFARE STATES . 


We plan to make sense of the contrasting 


-trajectories of social reform in Britain and the 


United States during the early twentieth cen- 
tury’ by first providing comparative historical 
evidence questioning the sufficiency, of some 
major existing explanatory approaches, and 
then offering a new explanatory approach of 
our own. Before we plunge into detailed his- 
torical evidence, though, it makes sense to in- 
troduce the major alternative lines of argument 
that will be at issue. 

Logic of Industrialism arguments about the 
development of modern welfare states emerged 
from cross-sectional, aggregate-quantitative 
studies. of large numbers of nations (e.g., 
Jackman, 1975; Kerr et al., 1964; Wilensky, 
1975: Ch. 2). Although specific arguments 
vary, such studies argue ‘that thresholds or 
processes of industrialization, decline of 
labor-force participation in agriculture, and/or 
urbanization, demographic dependency ratios, 
and the sheer longevity of programs are far 
stronger variables for explaining cross-national 
variations in social spending and program 
coverage than regime types or political or 
ideological variations within regime types. De- 
spite their ahistorical research designs, ex- 
trapolations about causes of welfare-state ori- 
gins and the likely sequences of modern social 
programs have been put forward in some of 
these studies, (cf. Cutright, 1965; Kerr et al., 
196471429; Wilensky and Lebeaux, 1965:230). 
Breakthroughs toward modern social insur- 


„ance are expected to come as nations develop 


economically; and as development proceeds, 
subsequent policies are expected to build 
upon and “fill out” early beginnings. 
Scholars have had to contend with.the fact 
that both Britain and the United States © 
launched their modern welfare states only after 
they were at comparatively high levels of in- 
dustrialization and urbanization (cf. Flora 
and Alber, 1981:61;: Collier and Messick, 
1975:1309). Often, this difficulty has been 


handled—especially for the U.S. case, where 
the gap between industrialization and the start 
of most modern pensions and social insur- 
ance was extreme—by stressing the unusual 
strength and historical persistence of Liberal 
Values in these nations (for Britain, see Thane, 
1978:19; Ogus, 1982:165; for the U.S., see, 
among many examples, Birch, 1955:27; Collier 
and Messick, 1975:1313; Gronbjerg et al., 


1978:4-5; Kaim-Caudle, 1973:184—85; Rim-~ 


linger, 1971:62-71). Indeed, so normal has it 


been for investigators to treat the United States: 


as an “exceptional case” due to the strength of 
its liberal values that rigorous efforts have not 
been made to incorporate U.S. social politics 
before the 1930s into the same analytic frame- 
works as those used to account for the 
‘emergence of European welfare states, Britain 
included. 

Working-Class Strength explanations of 
welfare-state development have emerged since 
the 1970s as the most prominent of various 
sorts of “political economy” arguments made 
in critical response to the Logic of Industri- 
alism school. Scholars developing these 
arguments have concentrated on explaining 
variations among twelve to eighteen rich 
capitalist democracies. At this intermediate 
range of comparison, levels of economic de- 
velopment and demographic variables no 
longer account for so much of the explained 
variation. Taking off from a certain under- 
standing of Swedish Social Democracy as an 
ideal type (Shalev, 1983a), Working-Class 
Strength theorists view the welfare .state as 
shaped by class-based political struggles (e.g., 
Korpi, 1978; Korpi and Shalev,’ 1980; Castles, 
1978, 1982; Stephens, 1979). According to the 
boldest variant of this line of reasoning, put 
forward by Stephens (1979:89), “the welfare 


State is a product of the growing strength of, 


labour in civil society,” and the way to explain 
its historical origins as well as its subsequent 


growth is.to examine ‘variations in the emer ° 


gence of trade unions and variations in the 
strategic ability of trade unions to create—or 
reorient—electoral political parties into tools 
for the acquisition and use of state power to 
effect welfare measures. 

Despite their obvious disagreements, propo- 
nents of the Logic of Industrialism, Liberal 
Values, and Working-Class Strength perspec- 
tives all share basic assumptions. They all 


understand the development of. the modern ` 


welfare state as an inherently progressive phe- 
nomenon, perhaps launched and completed 
sooner by some nations than by others, yet 
appearing and growing in recognizable stages 
in all national societies as a necessary and ir- 
reversible concomitant of fundamental social 
and economic_processes such as urbanization, 
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industrialization, and demographic change—or 
else capitalist development and the emergence 
of the industrial working class. Moreover, at 
the root of these perspectives lies a way of 


‘thinking about government activities that has . 


been shared by pluralists, functionalists, Marx- 
ists, and others: Government activities are 
understood to be expressions of—or responses 
to—social demands. Organized groups, in- 
cluding political parties, are conceptualized as 
vehicles for the expression of such demands, 
which are seen as socioeconomically or cultur- 
ally rooted. After groups or parties weigh in at 
the political arena, some perhaps more effec- 
tively than others, governments generate pol- 
icy outputs to meet the social demands. The 
overal process therefore looks something like 
this: 


"SOCIOECONOMIC AND —~> CHANGING CLASS/GROUP FORMATION 


CULTURAL CHANGES ` AUD PERCEIVED NEW SOCLAL NEEDS 


SOCIAL —-—> WHAT POLITICALLY ——» WHAT GOVERNMENTS 
GROUPS ACTIVE GROUPS Da 
& NEEDS PROPOSE ý 


A different view of the process by which 
social policies emerge is more historical, 
structural, and state centered. This frame of 
reference draws on ideas from Heclo (1974), 
Skocpol (forthcoming), and Shefter (1977). 

From Heclo’s (1974) perspective on "politi- 
cal learning” ‘comes the insight-that policy- 
making is an inherently historical process 
in which all actors consciously build upon, _ 
or react against, previous governmental efforts 
dealing with the same sorts of problems. This 
means that the goals of politically active groups 
and individuals can never simply be “read off” 
their current social positions. Instead, the in- 
vestigator must take into account meaningful 
reactions to previous policies. Such reactions, 
color the very interests and goals that’ social 
groups or politicians define for themselves in 
struggles over public policies. ` 

Skocpol (forthcoming) argues that social sci- - 


-entists need to “bring the state back in[toT’ 


their explanations of social change and policy 
developments. States are first and foremost 
Sets of coercive, fiscal, judicial, and adminis- 
trative organizations claiming sovereignty over 
territory and people. According to this con- 
ception, states independently affect politics in 
two major ways. First, states may be sites of- 
autonomous official action, not reducible to 
the demands or preferences of any social 


” group(s). Both appointed and elected officials 


have organizational end career interests of 
their own, and they devise and work for 
policies that will further those interests, or at 
least not harm them. Of course, elected or ap- 
pointed officials are sensitive in many ways to 
social preferences and to the economic envi- 
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-ronment in which the state must operate. Yet 
.politicians and officials are‘also engaged in 
struggles among themselves, and they must 
pursue these struggles by using the capacities 
of the organizations within which they are-lo- 
cated. If a given state structure provides no 
existing (or readily creatable) capacities for 
implementing a given line of action, govern- 
ment officials are not likely to pursue it, and 
politicians aspiring to office are not likely to 
propose it. Conversely, government officials or 
aspiring politicians are quite likely to take new 
policy initiatives—conceivably well ahead of 
social demands—if existing state capacities can 
be readily adapted or reworked to do things 
that they expect will bring advantages to them 
in their struggles with political competitors. 
Secondly, states matter not only because of- 
ficials and politicians can be’ independent ac- 
tors but also because the organizational 
structures of states indirectly. influence. the 
meanings and methods, of politics for all 
groups in society. This happens in various 
ways, only some of which can be highlighted 
here. One way can be understood as an exten-. 
sion of Heclo’s (1974) argument about “politi- 
cal ‘learning’: Not only do groups react to 
existing public policies when they formulate 
their political demands, they also react to 
existing state structures. Definitions of what is 
feasible or desirable in politics depend in part 
on the capacities and the qualities that various 
groups attribute to state organizations and to 


the officials and politicians who operate them. - 


Especially in periods when the very structure 

‘of the state is at issue and in transformation, 
particular policies may be advocated or- op- 
posed for reasons other than their perceived 
relevance to socioeconomic needs or cultural 
ideals. The appeal of particular policies may 
also depend on how well groups think that 
they could be officially implemented or how 
new policies might affect the fortunes of par- 
ticular kinds of politicians and political organi- 
zations. 

Historically changing state structures also 
affect the modes of operation of the very politi- 
cal organizations through which policies can be 
collectively formulated and socially sup- 
ported, Martin Shefter’s (1977) work on political 
parties is especially relevant here. Shefter in- 


vestigates why it is that some political parties— 


and, indeed, systems of competing political 
parties—operate by offering followers “pa- 
tronage“ jobs and other kinds of divisible 
payoffs out of public res6urces, while other 
parties and party systems offer ideological ap- 
peals and collectively oriented programs to 
groups, classes, or “the nation” as a whole. 
The traditional answers to this question refer to 
the inherent cultural proclivities and socioeco- 


nomic preferences of given nationalities or so- 


- cial classes: e.g., Irish people and peasants or 


first-generation ex-peasants want patronage, 
so that is what their governments and parties 
offer. But Shefter provides evidence against 
such answers and instead highlights the effects 
historical sequences of state bureaucratization 
and electoral democratization have on parties’ ` 
modes of operation. 

In some European absolute monarchies state 
bureaucratization preceded the emergence of 
electoral democracy (and even the emergence 
of parliamentary parties in some instances). 
When electoral parties finally emerged in such 
countries. they could not get access to the 
“spoils of office,” and therefore had to make 
programmatic appeals. based on ideological 
world views and (if their prospects of forming 
governments with some authority were good) 
promises about how state power might be used 
for policies appealing to organized groups 
in their targeted- constituencies. But, in 
countries where electoral politics preceded 
state bureaucratization—as it did in both Brit- 
ain and the- United States—parties could use 
government jobs and policies as patronage. 
Later, there might be struggles over how to 
overcome “political corruption” in order to 
create a civil service free of patronage. If bu- 
reaucratic reform succeeded before full 
democratization—as happened in Britain— 
political parties might then change their 
operating styles toward more programmatic 
appeals. However—as happened in the United 
States—if patronage was established in (or 
survived into) a fully democratic polity, it was, 
according to Shefter, extraordinarily difficult 
to uproot thereafter. Mass electorates and the 
party politicians appealing to them had con- 
tinuing stakes in using government as a source 
of patronage, and reformers had to wage uphill, 
piecemeal battles to overcome democratized 

“political corruption” in government and party 
politics. 

Ideas from Heclo, Skocpol, and Shefter alike 
will figure in due course in the historically 
grounded and politically macroscopic explana- 
tion-that we will offer for British and American 
social policymaking. in the early twentieth 
century. At this point, let us simply summarize 
the theoretical frame of reference ‘we will use, 
one which amalgamates emphases from the 


traditional frame of reference outlined above 


with the more state-centered ideas we have just 
discussed. 


STATE FORMATION ——» HOW OFFICIAL -—-—® POLICY 


{Sequence of ORGANIZATIONS AND POSSIBILITIES 
ı bureaucratization PARTIES OPERATE SELECTED 
and democratization) pets FOR 

STATE 
WHAT POLITICALLY — > ACTION 
ACTIVE GROUPS 
PROPOSE 


CHANGING GROUPS --—> 
AND SOCIAL NEEDS 
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Overall, we maintain that the politics of 
social-welfare provision are just as much 


grounded in processes of statebuilding and the 


organization and reorganization of political life 
as in those socioeconomic processes— 
industrialization, urbanization, demographic 
change, and the formation of classes—that 
have traditionally been seen as basic to the 
development of the modern welfare state. Be- 
fore we develop this argument for Britain and 
the United States, however, we shall present 
the comparative historical evidence for the in- 


sufficiency of explanations -derived from the- 


Logic of Industrialism, Liberal Values, and 
Working-Class Strength perspectives. In the 
process, we highlight specific patterns for Brit- 


ain and the United States that have to be ež- ` 


plained when we apply our own‘ theoretical 
frame of reference to these cases. 

Some brief words should be added about the 
sources of evidencé for the comparative his- 
torical arguments of the following sections. 
Many points are documented with secondary 
evidence—that is, references to specific sec- 
tions of books and articles by historians of 
Britain and the United States. Our contribution 
in these instances is the careful juxtaposition of 
findings that the historians themselves have 
usually presented without awareness of cross- 
national patterns. This can often make a major 


difference in the interpretation of the facts. In- 


addition, we have drawn evidence from such 
primary sources as government statistics, rec- 
ords and reports, periodical publications, and. 
the writings and speeches of contemporary 
public figures. We try to convey some of the 
texture of historical events, but place more 
emphasis on presenting systematic juxtaposi- 
tions of British and U.S. patterns in order to 
test or elaborate causal arguments (see Skoc- 


pol and Somers, 1980:181—87 for a discussion. 


of the methodological approach used here). 


CAN SOCIOECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
EXPLAIN THE EMERGENCE OF 
MODERN SOCIAL POLICIES IN BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES? 


Logic of Industrialism arguments about the 
relative timing of the emergence .of modern 
welfare programs in various nations have not 
fared well in recent research (cf. Collier and 
Messick, 1975; Flora and Alber, 
Nevertheless, Britain did become an industrial 
and urban nation much sooner than the United 


States, and one might suppose that factor . 


straightforwardly accounts for the earlier 


emergence of a modern welfare state in Britain.’ 


In our study we have devised ways to control 
for the overall socioeconomic differences be- 


' United States (Abrams, 
1981)... 
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tween the two. nations in the early twentieth 
century. 

First, we not only examine federal policy- 
making in the United States, but also. 
probe possibilities for parallel legislative de- 
velopments across states, especially the more 
industrial states. This approach addresses: an 
objection often made to comparing -the pre- 
1930s United States to other nations. The - 
United States is a federal not a unitary polity, 
and before the 1930s most social policies were 
enacted at local and state levels, not at the 


level of the federal government. During the ‘a 


Progressive Era, cities and states were the 
‘ major sites-of policy innovation, and such “na- 
tional” changes as occurred—including the 
laws establishing workers’ compensation and 
mothers’ pensions—did so in the form of waves 
of similar legislation across many states 
(Graebner, 1977). 

Secondly, in addition to examining the U.S. 
case at the federal and ‘‘multiple-state” levels, 
we also draw on detailed evidence about the 
particular state of Massachusetts. This is the 
best single state to investigate, for a compara- 
tive study of social politics in Britain and the 
United States before 1920, since it enables us 
to control for important social and economic 
characteristics that might be invoked in a pure 
Logic of Industrialism argument. As the first 
state in the United States to industrialize and 
urbanize in forms and tempos close to Britain 
throughout the nineteenth century, Massachu- 
setts, more than the United States as a whole 
during the period of interest, véry closely re- 
sembled Britain on a series of important socio- 
economic and demographic measures. Table | 
summarizes relevant data on workforces in ag- 
riculture and industry, urbanization, and pro- 
portions of the population over 65 years of age 
for Britain, Massachusetts, and the entire 
United States. f 

Massachusetts is ideal for our purposes for 
other reasons as well. It is well known that this 
state's upper social classes and professionals 

_ closely resembled—and constantly communi- 
cated with—their counterparts in Britain 
(Mann, 1954: passim). Moreover, Massachu- 
setts was the pioneer in economic regulation, 
labor statistics, and social legislation in the 
nineteenth century, often serving as the ‘‘gate- 
way” for British-style reforms to pass into the’ 

1964:1-13; Lieby, 
1960; Linford, 1949:8; Whittelsey, 1901). From 

the mid-nineteenth century onward, there were 
strikingly close parallels in the regulatory labor 
legislation actually passed in Britain and Mas- 

sachusetts (see Gronbjerg et al., 1978:178-93;: 

and compare Fraser, 1973:xiv_xvii to Bran-. 
deis, 1935). As we shall document below, only 
when social-spending measures came onto the’ 
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Table 1. Socioeconomic Characteristics of Britain, 
Massachusetts, and the United States, 





18708-19208 _- 

Percent of Population Age 65 and Over. 
England Ri - United 
_and Wales _ Massachusetts States 
1881 4.6% 1880 5.0% 3.4% 
1901 4.7% 1900 5.3% 4.3% 
1921 6.0% 1920 5.4% 4.7% 

` > Percent of Population. 

- in Towns of 2,500 and Above 
1871 65% 1870 66.7% 25.7% 
1901 -78% 1900 86.0% 39.7% 
1911 19% 1910 89.0% 45.7% 


_ Sources: U.S., Mass.: Linford, 1949:6-7. 
. , England and Wales: Crouzet, 1982:90:, 
Mitchell and Deane, 1962:12. ` 


Percent of Labor. Force in Agriculture 


` United United 
Kingdom , Massachusetts States 

1890-99 15%. 1895 7.2% 1890-99 -42% 

1910-19 12% 1915 4.8% 1910-19 31% 


Percent of Labor Force in Manufacturing, ` 
Mining, and Construction -, ~ 


1890-99 54% 1895 50.5% < 1890-99 ` 28% 
1910-19 43% 1915 48.4% 1910-19 31% -> 
Sources: U:S., U.K.: U.S. Bureau of the Census, 

1966:103. 


Mass.: Massachusetts Bureau of Statis- 
tics, 1900:275; 1918:490. 


public agenda after the turn of the century did- - 


the two polities diverge, despite their striking 
socioeconomic similarities. 


CAN LIBERALISM EXPLAIN AMERICAN 
IN CONTRAST TO BRITISH f 
SOCIAL POLITICS? 


One way to explain why Britain moved déci- 
‘sively. toward modern pensions and social in- 
surance before World War I, while the United 
States took only minor steps, is to maintain 
that although both countries were classically 
liberal in the nineteenth century, liberal prac- 
tices and/or ‘ideals actually became more 
strongly entrenched—and therefore remained 
more persistent—in the United States. If such 
` an explanation is to be something more than a 
tautology, it has to be validated through pre- 
cise definitions and comparative testing show-- 
ing that “liberalism,” however defined, really 
was stronger and really did obstruct break- 
throughs to new forms of public assistance and 
social insurance in the United States as con- 
trasted to, Britain. In our survey of various 
authors who invoke thé “strength of lib- 


` stronger than. . 
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t 
eralism’’ to explain“ turn-of-the-century 
(non}developments in the United States, we 
have found that some refer to economic laissez 
faire and others place more stress on attitudes 
and cultural ideals of individualism and volun- 
tary group action free from state controls. Yet 
neither of these approaches properly distin- 
guishes the United States from Britain. 


è 


Liberalism as Economic Laissez Faire 


Some scholars argue that modern social- 
spending programs were difficult to establish in 
the early twentieth-century United States be- 
cause the nation was committed in the nine- 
teenth century to “self-adjusting,” laissez- 
faire market capitalism. Supposedly, this 
ruled, out positive national-state interven- 
tions for economic purposes, thereby dis- 


.couraging social-welfare interventions as well | 


(see for examples: Gronbjerg et al., 1978:5-—6; 
Starr, 1982:240). In fact, however, under its 
regime of "free trade” Britain came closer to 
this ideal type, and when British Liberal politi- 
cians proposed pensions and social insurance 
after 1906, they did so partly in order to main- 
tain free trade by heading off Conservative 
. proposals for new protective tariffs on British 
industries (Emy, 1972:116). In contrast to the 
situation in Britain, U.S. public policies in 
the nineteenth century were quite in- 
‘terventionist—for distributive purposes (Mc- 
Cormick, 1979). Tariffs, of. course,. were 
the prime example of economic interven- 
tionism, but there were also major gov- 
ernmental distributions of public lands, eco- 
nomic charters, and regulatory privileges. And 
in the area of social intervention, as we have 
seen, Civil War pensions were distributed ever 
more widely as the nineteenth century moved’ 
toward its end. There simply never was a 
“night watchman state” in U.S. capitalisni or 
in, American society.. 


t 


Liberalism as Individualism and Voluntarism 


Most. arguments about the United States'as a 
“welfare laggard” discuss American liberalism 
as an unanalyzed amalgam of attitudes, cul-°- 
tural ideals, and ideological or intellectual de- 
velopments. Value commitments to individu-: 
alism and voluntarism stand: out in-these pre-. 
sentations. Americans, it is said, emphasize 
the freedom and responsibility of individuals so 
much that virtually ‘any kind of collective pro- 
vision for individuals’ needs becomes suspect 


_as “socialism” or “tyranny.” As Gaston Rim- 


linger (1971:62) puts it: “In the United States 


“the commitment to individualism—to individ- 


ual achievement and self-help—was much 
. in England. . . . The survival 
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of the liberal tradition, therefore, was .. ` 
stronger and the resistance to social protection 
more tenacious.” And Roy Lubove’s (1968) 
well-known history of the U.S. social- 
insurance movement before 1935 posits that 
the long-delayed U.S. acceptance of the mod- 
em welfare state can be attributed to the per- 
sistent faith of Americans not only in rugged 
individualism but also in voluntary associ- 

‘ations rather than governments as instruments 
for the pursuit of collective purposes. 

To validate such lines of reasoning, one 
would need to demonstrate that popular or elite 
attitudes were different between Britain and 
the United States and/or that the two countries 
experienced markedly different cultural and 
intellectual trends around the turn of the cen- 
tury, making possible collectivist departures 
from Victorian liberalism in the one case, and 
leaving nineteenth-century liberal values virtu- 


ally unchanged in the other. By drawing sys- | 


tematically upon the available secondary lit- 
eratures for Britain and the United States, we 
can tentatively conclude that existing argu- 
ments about the unusual strength of U.S. 
liberalism are open to serious question. 

In the absence of attitude surveys, the best 
evidence we. have about popular attitudes 
toward state social spending refers to the 
orientations of voluntary social-benefit associ- 
-ations in Britain and the United States. It was 
in England that the most spectacular instance 
of voluntarist resistance to the Coming of the 
modern welfare state occurred. Resistance 
from the British friendly societies, which en- 
rolled over half the adult male population by 
the end of the nineteenth century, delayed the 
passage of public old age pensions for over two 
decades (Treble, 1970; Gilbert, 1966:165—221). 
Veritable bastions of “the Victorian ethic of 
providence and self-help” (Gilbert, 1966:165), 
the friendly societies collected contributions 


from respectable British workmen (and- 


lower-middle-class people) and offered sick 
pay, medical care, and benefits to cover fu- 
neral expenses among their -members. Even 
though ‘their finances were being terribly 
strained, as by the late nineteenth century 
workers unexpectedly lived longer, the so- 
cieties fiercely opposed contributory, state- 
run old age pensions because these would 
compete for the workers’ savings and subject 
the affairs of the societies to increased gov- 
ernment interference. Until just a few years 
before the 1908 pension legislation, when some 
societies retreated into cautious acquiescence, 
the friendly societies also refused to accept— 
let alone champion—noncontributory, public 
old age pensions. These would have relieved 
them of the unmanageable burden of caring for 
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older members unable to work, but as Bentley 
Gilbert (1966:180) puts it, the societies “‘pre- 
ferred insolvency to immorality.” 

In the United States various voluntary bene- 
fit societies may have enrolled up to one-third 
of the voting population (i.e., adult males 
minus most southern blacks) (Stevens, [1907] 
1966:116), yet they did not vociferously oppose 
public social provision, and in some cases sup- 
ported it. During the last third of the nineteenth 
century the Grand Army of the Republic— 
which seems to have functioned not only as a 
lobbying group but in many localities as a fra- 
ternal association and voluntary benefit society 
as .well—championed the extension of. Civil 
War pensions (Dearing, 1952): Later, during 
the 1910s. and 1920s, the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles, a mainstream voluntary benefit associ- 
ation (with a white, predominantly native-born 
middle- and working-class membership of 
about 500,000 in 1924) waged campaigns in 
many states not only for workers’ compensa- 
tion and mothers’ pensions but also for. public 
old age pensions as an alternative to the 
almshouse for the elderly poor (on the Eagles, 
see Preuss, [1924] 1966:132—34; Schmidt, 1980; 
on the old age pension campaign, see Lubove, 
1968:137-—38; Hering, 1923, 1930:3-5; and The , 
Eagle Magazine from 1921-29, where reports 
to the membership appeared almost monthly). .. 
_ The clearest case in the United States: of 
voluntary-group resistance to public social 
spending came in the fierce battle that most 
U.S. charity societies put up against the pas- 
sage of state-level mothers’ pension laws dur- 
ing the Progressive Era (Leff, 1973). Despite 
the very broad political support for these laws, 
‘the charity societies argued on old-fashioned 
liberal grounds that the task of providing for— 
and supervising—worthy widows and their . 
children ought to be left in the hands of private 
voluntary agencies run by middle- and upper- 
class people like themselves. This U.S. reform, 
however, passed in spite of such principled 
resistance. 

The evidence of British history suggests that 
Victorian ideals of individualism and volun- 
tarism could remain strong among the people at. 
large (as well as conservative elites) without 
preventing the coming of a modern welfare 
state. This was true because the cultural and 
ideological trends that mattered most were 
those affecting well-educated minorities of 
upper- and middle-class people. In this respect, 
British and American trends were remarkably - 
parallel from the 1870s onward—obviously in 
part because there was constant communica- ' 
tion back and forth (Mann, 1956; Morgan, 
1976; Keller, 1980:463—64). 

Initially, Charity Organization move- 
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ments—launched in Britain in 1869 and 
imitated in American cities from 1877 on—tried 
to put individualist ideals about the poor, char- 
ity, and relief on a “scientific” basis. These 
movements advocated the firm separation of 
the “deserving” needy, who should be helped 
by the “friendly visitors” of voluntary associ- 
ations, from the “undeserving” poor, who 
should be left to the discipline of the market- 
place to force them to take responsibility for 
themselves (Mowat, 1961; Bremner, 1956a). In 
time, however, investigations by charity re- 
formers led some of them—as well as their 
critics—toward the discovery of environmental 
and economic causes for mass poverty in the 

` urban centers of Britain and America (Brem- 

ner, 1956b:55~56; Mowat, 1961: Chs. 

6-7). From the 1880s, celebrated pieces of 

muckraking and early empirical social surveys 

undermined the earlier elite consensus that 
poor individuals were personally responsible 
for their troubles (Bremner, 

Fraser, 1973:123-27; and Mowat, 1961: Chs. 

6-7). 

The awakening of social awareness and so- 
cial conscience was further spurred in -both 
countries through “settlement house” move- 
ments (Davis, 1967; Gilbert, 1966:42—45). Uni- 
versity or college-educated young people 
moved into urban neighborhoods to live with, 


bring cultural improvements to, and learn. 


about the working classes and the poor. Toyn- 
bee Hail was. established in the East End of 
London in 1884, and by’ 1911 there were 46 
settlement houses in Britain (Davis, 1967:8). 
Meanwhile, some Americans traveled to En- 
glish settlement houses and carried models 
home; others arrived at similar ideas without 
such direct contact. U.S. settlements sprang 
up in New York, Boston, Chicago, and many 
other cities, especially in the Northeast and 
Midwest. “In 1891 there were six . . .; in 1897 
there were seventy-four. . . . and by 1910 
there were more than four hundred” American 
settlement houses (Davis, 1967:12). f 
Varieties of “socialist” notions about how 
the collective needs of industrial-capitalist 
Britain and America should be met were 
spreading in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, and some settlement- 
house people as well as other reformers be- 
came socialists or maintained close working 
contacts with fellow reformers- who. were so- 
cialists. The really important story, however; 
was not the spread of socialist doctrines in 
‘either Britain or the United States.? It was, 


Y Socialists were a modest presence in both British 
and U.S. politics jn the pre-World War I years. The 


. American Socialist Party peaked at 6% of the presi- , 


1956b:55—S6; ` 
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instead, the reworking of liberal ideals away 
from pure self-help and distrust of state inter- 
vention toward “new” or “progressive” liberal 
conceptions (Clarke, 1974; Emy, 1972; 
Freeden, 1978; Wiebe, 1967: Ch. 6; Bremner, 
1956b: Ch. 8; Mowat, 1969; Keller, 
1980:462-63; Fine, 1956). Industrial society, 
more and more educated Britons and Ameri- 
cans were recognizing, makes people. interde- 
pendent, and in such a society government be- 
comes an indispensable support for individual 
dignity, providing security and regulating com- 
petition to undergird responsible personal ini- 
tiatives. Thus cultural and intellectual re- 
sources were present in both England and the 
United States to justify new public-welfare ef- 
forts in terms of redefined liberal ideals. 

Nor was this just a theoretical potential. Pre- 
cisély such justifications actually were invoked 
by the progressive liberals in Britain who spon- 
sored the old age pensions and social insur- 
ances of 1908 to 1911 (Freeden, 1978: Ch. 6). 
Similar arguments were used by the social pro- 


_gressives in the United States, ranging from 


settlement workers and environmentally 
minded social or charity workers, to the re- 
formist social scientists and other profession- 
als who worked through the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation and then the Pro- 
gressive Party (see Addams, [1902] 1964; Sea- 
ger, 1910; Henderson, 1909; Rubinow, 1913; 

American Labor Legislation Review, 1911-20: 

passim; -and the Progressive Party platform of 
1912 in Porter and Johnson, 1970:175-82, the 
social-policy planks of which were written by 
reformist liberals and social workers). _ 

We are certainly not arguing here that elites 
and new middle-class people in Britain and the 
United States held, overall, exactly the same 
attitudes toward state action for social-welfare 
purposes. As we will soon show, American 
reformers as well as elites and middle classes in 
general were more fearful about ‘‘political cor- 
ruption” and concomitantly less willing to ac- 
cept social-spending measures. The point is 
simply that new liberal understandings of the 
uses of state action to support the dignity of 
individual citizens were sufficiently well de- 
veloped in both nations to allow new public - 
welfare departures to be discussed and a 
mated in liberal terms. 





dential vote in 1912 (Weinstein, 1974:314—15), while 
in Britain Labour, which had socialist along with 
nonsocialist components, gained 5.9% of the par- 
liamentary vote in 1906 and 7.6% in 1910 (Butler and 
Freeman, 1969:141). Some interpreters cite “the so- 
cialist threat’ as an impetus to liberal reform in Brit- 
ain or America. We doubt this interpretation, but in 
any event the socialist presence was comparable in 
the two nations before ‘World War I. 
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” CAN “WORKING-CLASS STRENGTH" 
EXPLAIN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES? ` 


If turn-of-the-century Britain and the United 
States were both sufficiently industrial and 
urban that new social protections for citizens 
' were potentially needed, and if both nations 
experienced cultural and intellectual rework- 
ings that made it possible to legitimate such 
changes, nevertheless it is possible that politi- 
cally expressed working-class demands for 
‘pensions and. social insurance were signifi- 
cantly different between’ the two nations. 


. Was the British industrial working class - 


“stronger’—-did it more effectively demand 
public social benefits than the U.S. industrial 
working class? 


Trade Unions and Social-Benefit Programs ' 


British friendly societies delayed the advent of 
a modern welfare state in the name of Victorian 
self-reliance and voluntarism, and throughout 
the period before World War I the membership 
of this type of “working-class organization” 
exceeded -British trade-union membership by 
threefold. Nevertheless, analyses of British 
social politics in the early twentieth century 
highlight the demands of rapidly growing 
unions for social protections, especially old age 


pensions, outside the cruel restrictions ofthe - 


New Poor Law (Gilbert, 1966:196;211; Fraser, 
1973:129; Stephens, 1979:145). In 1899, trade 
unions ‘helped to launch a campaign through 
the National Committee of Organized Labour 
on Old Age Pensions, calling for noncontribu- 
tory public pensions to cover all British citizens 
over 65 years of age. Later that same year the 


Trade Union Congress endorsed universal 


pensions for all citizens at age sixty. By- 1908, 
the British government partially satisfied this 
extraparliamentary campaign by legislating 
pensions. 

Arguably, therefore, union pressures were 
pivotal in triggering the entire set of major 
social-spending breakthroughs in Britain from 
1908 through 1911. In contrast, many students 
of social politics during the Progressive Era in 
the United States portray unions, led by the 
craft-dominated American Federation of 
Labor, as weak, defensive, and strongly op- 
posed .to all kinds of public social provision 
(Rimlinger, 1971:80-84; Nelson, 1969: Ch’ 4; 
Horowitz, 1978: Chs. 1-2; Stephens, 
1979: 149-56). Our research shows, however, 
that matters are much more complex than the 
conventional portraits of British versus Ameri- 
can unions suggest. gu? 

During the relevant periods of the early 
twentieth century, British and American 


oa 


‘ 
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unions of not such different organizational 
strength took similar if not identical stands 


- toward ‘possibilities for new public benefits. 


Figure 3 shows trends in “union density”—. 
proportions of the total labor force union- 
ized—for Britain, the United States, and 


_ Massachusetts. The data show that, while 
: British unionization exceeded U.S. unioniza- 


tion throughout our time period, the per- 
centages of the labor force unionized were 


‘comparable—from nine to sixteen percent— 


during the respective periods of greatest re- 
form ferment, between 1900 and 1910 in Britain 
and between 1906 and 1920 in the United. 
States. The imperfect data we have been able 


.to develop also show that unionization in Mas- 


sachusetts more closely paralleled the British 
trends—and indeed quite a few of the most 
industrialized U.S. states must have been 
much more similar to Britain than was the 
United States as a whole. 


Britain 


Massachusetts 


PERCENT 


United States 
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Figure 3. ` Trade Union Membership as a Percentage 
_ of the Labor Force in Britain, the Unitėèd . 
States and Massachusetts 


Note: For the United States and Britain, trade union 
membership is calculated as the percentage of the 
labor force (including unemployed, but excluding 
proprietors, self-employed, unpaid family workers 
and armed forces) who are members of trade unions. 
For Massachusetts, it is calculated as the percentage 
of employees who were members of trade unions. To 
determine the number of employees in Massachu- 
setts, it was necessary to use Massachusetts and 
U.S. Census data on the “gainfully employed” (any- 
one who worked, including proprietors and self- 
employed), along with the estimate of Keyssar 
(forthcoming) that 79% of men and 100% of women 
in the Massachusetts workforce were employees. 
Workforce data for the years between the Censuses 
of 1905, 1910, 1915, and 1920 are Jinear extrapola- 
tions. 


_ Sources: Britain and the United States: Bain and l 


Price, 1980:39,88. Massachusetts: Keyssar, forth- 
coming: Ch. 3; Appendix B; Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics, 1918:490; 1919 (pt.4):14; Massachusetts 
Department of Labor and Industries, 1921 (pt.3):16; , 
U.S. Bureau. of the Census, 1923:271. j - 
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Not only- was unionized American labor 
`. more weighty in the more industrialized states, 
it was also the case that labor unions and the. 


Federation of Labor exercised niost of their 
political influence at: local and-.state levels 
(Taft, 1964:233; ‘Rogin, 1962:534-35; Fink, 


1973:161-82). Especially at those levels, 


stances toward unemployment and health- in- 
surance were much more positive. than con- 
ventional generalizations about the, national 
A. F. of L. suggest. During the Progressive 
Era, labor ‘organizations—including the state 
federations of labor in such leading industrial 
states as Massachusetts, New York, Califor- 


nia, Ohio, New Jersey, Missouri, and Penn-’ 
sylvania—joined reformers to support either. 
proposals for health insurance or, unem-- 


ployment insurance, or both (cf. Nelson; 
1969:18, 70-71; Tishler,. 1971:173; Numibers, 


1978:79; Starr, 1982:250; The Survey, i 


1918: 708-709). . r 
Even more to the points "British devel: 


opments reveal that it was not necessary for ` 


unions (or any working-class groups) to initiate 
or demand health and unemployment insur- 
ance in order for them to come about. In the 
words of C. L. Mowat (1969:90-91), these. 
contributory social insurances—which taxed 
workers as well as providing benefits to 


‘ them—* owed their introduction to the fruitful , 


collaboration of minister and civil servant.” As 
the detailed historical studies of beth Gilbert 
(1966: Chs. 5~7) and Heclo (1974:78-90) spell 
out, the key policy initiators operated from 
‘within the Liberal government and the British 
state, and they persuaded many reluctant—or 
uninterested—tabor unions to accept their pro- 
posals through delicate negotiations about spe- 
’ cific methods of implementing i insurance taxes 
and payments. 
Given that U.S. state and local labor groups 


were. at least as willing. to „accept social-, 


. insurance programs as their. British counter- 
parts, it seems probable that comparable 


co-optive efforts directed at them by state-. 
government leaders would have succeeded: : 


Yet in the United States, in contrast to Britain, 


governmental leaders did not make efforts to. 


devise social-insurance programs. and coopt 
organized working-class support for them, and 
it was surely this lack,,rather thar the lack of 


demands or acquiescence from the unions,,that . 


pinpoints a crucial mechanism ‘by. which the 
social insurances. succeeded in ' Britain- ‘and 
failed in America. 


As we move from contributory social i insur- l 


ances to noncọontributory old äge pensions, ‘it 
becomes still easier to pinpoint that the im- 


portant contrast between Britain and the. U.S. ` 


did not Jay with the unions. Pensions. were 
advanced by a cross-class- alliance in Britain 


‘which had no U.S. counterpart. In- Britain, the 


extraparliamentary National Committee that 
agitated for universal old age pensions from 
1899 on was initiated by upper- and middle- 
class reformers and flourished’ through the , 
cooperation of reformers and some trade-union 
leaders (Heclo, 1974: 165.66). Moreover, the 
Liberal pension program passed in 1908 did not 
simply concede to union-backed demands 
(Gilbert; 1966: 215-26). In the United States, 
meanwhile, the missing ingredient was not the 
willingness of A: F. of L. unions to support 
proposals" for noncontributory public old age 
pensions. That willingness came a little later 
than in Britain, but the ‘Federation endorsed a 
need- based national pension scheme in’ 1909, 
and reiterated its support for national pension 
plans in: 1911, 1912, and 1913 (American Fed- 


“eration of Labor, 1919:303~304): Indeed, A. F. 


of L. President Samuel Gompers was more 
willing tó go along with old age pensions than 
with’ unemployment and > health: insurance 
(Reed, 1930:117), and state-level A. F. of L. 
leaders often supported boti Pensions: aad so- 
cial insurance. i 

During: the Progressive Era, it was not 
U.S.’ trace’ unions but rather- many social 
reformers—and, in general, the. upper and 


_ professional strata from which-they came and 


to which they oriented their arguments—who 
were:reluctant to push for or accept. public old 
age pensions. Events at the elite level in the 
United State's make a telling’ contrast to Britain. 
In Britain,‘ from the 1880s onward, social in- 
vestigators and national commissions acknowl- 
edged the- problems’ of the elderly poor and 
grappled: with various solutions, leading’ in- 
creasingly toward broad acceptance within the 
British es-ablishment of the inevitability, if not 
the desirability, of some sort-of public support 


_ outside the Poor Law (Gilbert; 1966: Ch. 4). In 


America, TN, exactly ‘the: opposite hap- 


, pened. - ni a 


The first serious official investigation of old 


_ age- ‘poverty occurred in. Massachusetts and 


dealt’a virtual death blow to-what. had previ- 
ously‘been a. promising movement toward old 
age pénsions in that state and beyond (Fischer, 
1978:161; Linford, 1949: Ch: 1), An investiga- 
tory commission staffed predominantly with 
professionals and . upper-class ‘Bostonians 
gathered data on the elderly.poor in Massachu- 
setts, considered various pension policies. and 
alternatives to them, ‘and reported back that . 


` public‘ pensions were neither needed nor ; 


morally desirable (Report of the Commission 
on ‘Old. Age iPensions; .1910).-A labor repre- 
sentative, Arthur M?*Huddell, dissented from 
commission arguments about. the preferability 
of contrikutory as opposed to noncontributory ' 
pensions and cited Civil War pensions as a 
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favorable precedent. He did not call for state- 
level old age pensions, arguing instead in favor 
of Representative William B. Wilson’s 1909 bill 
proposing national-level legislation tor an “Old 
Age Home Guard.” 4 

In 1916 yet another Massachusetts commis- 
sion, appointed by a progressive Republican 
governor, reconsidered noncontributory old 
age pensions. This happened only after the 
state Labor Federation supported pensions and 
voters in eight towns and urban districts en- 
dorsed them in referenda by almost a four-to- 
one margin (Report of the Special Commission 
on Social Insurance, 1917:57)! Even so, the 
commission members did not unite in support 
of old age pensions (or unemployment or 
health insurance), and it was not until 1930 that 
Massachusetts established old age pensions for 
the needy (Linford, 1949:79). 

Across the nation, old age pensions were 
downplayed throughout the Progressive Era 
even by the reform-minded elites who worked 
through the American Association for Labor 
Legislation (AALL). In 1913—14—just as the 
commitment of the American Federation of 


Labor to old age pensions was solidifying—the ‘ 


AALL moved toward promoting not old age 
pensions but health insurance as the “next 
great step” after workmen's compensation in 
the “inevitable” progress toward a full-scale 
modern welfare state in America (American 
Labor Legislation Review, 1914:578-79). From 
1915 onwards, the AALL also advocated a 
model bill for unemployment insurance as part 
of an overall plan for dealing with the problems 
of the unemployed (American Labor Legisla- 


tion Review, 1915:593—95). Not until the 1920s, °- 


when the upsurge of Progressive social reform 
was over and the Association was willing to 
associate itself with virtually any positive ef- 
fort that remained, did the AALL finally begin 
to push for public old age pensions (Hering, 
1923; MacKenzie, 1920). 

In sum, the comparative picture of Britain 
and the United States looks like: this: En- 
couraged by elite reformers and building on a 
climate of broad elite and governmental 
acknowledgments of a problem requiring new 
public action, British union leaders were able 
to campaign effectively for noncontributory 
old age pensions.- British unions also went 
along with contributory unemployment and 
health-insurance measures devised and pushed 
forward by intragovernmental elites, politi- 
cians and civil servants. In the United States, 
many union leaders, especially at state 
levels—and also at the national level in the 
case of old age pensions—supported social- 
benefits programs, but for unemployment and 
health insurance, intragovernmental leadership 
was missing. American elites, including most 
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of the prominent reformers, did not coalesce 
with unions to campaign for old age pensions; 
nor did they pave the way for them through 
official investigations. 


The Working Class in Electoral Politics 


Perhaps looking only at trade unions is too 
narrow a way to investigate ‘‘working-class 
strength.” Working-class pressures for public 
social protections may have been registered 
not simply, or primarily, through trade unions, 
but more broadly through the processes of 
democratic electoral politics. 

As both the British and the U.S. cases re- 
veal, modern social programs do not come as 
automatic by-products of electoral democrati- 
zation. The American electorate was fully 


democratized for white males by 1840, and the . 


key phases of British working-class enfran- 
chisement occurred well before 1908-11, when 
better-off workers got the vote through the re- 
forms of 1867 and 1884, and later, when every- 
one except women under 30 received the fran- 
chise in 1918 (Clarke, 1972; Blewett, 1965). Yet 
far from stressing the sheer fact of working- 
class enfranchisement, many proponents of the 
Working-Class Strength perspective argue that 
modern welfare programs arise from the com- 
bined efforts of trade unions and a political 
party based in the industrial working class and 


` programmatically oriented to furthering its. 


interests. From this perspective, the slow arri- 
val of a modern welfare state in the United 
States is basically attributed to the absence of a 
working-class-based socialist or labor party, 
while the British Labour Party, along with some 
of the trade unions, is given the basic credit 
for developing the British welfare state (cf. 
Stephens, 1979:140-56; Quadagne, ‘1982: Ch. 
7). 


Obviously, such an argment cannot tell us 
how or why the U.S. democratic polity of the 
late nineteenth century extended social bene- 
fits to many working-class and middle-class 
Americans under the reworked rubric of the 
Civil War pension system. Yet it is also mis- 
leading about the origins of the British welfare 
state. By the end of World War I, the Labour 
Party overtook the Liberals and became there- 
after the chief defender and extender of public 
social benefits in Britain (Gilbert, 1970; Mar- 
wick, 1967). But the original legislative break- 
throughs of 1908-1911 were nor the direct 
achievement of the fledgling Labour Represen- 
tation Committee (L.R.C.) founded in 1900 to 
elect worker representatives to Parliament. It 
was a Liberal government, newly invigorated 
in 1908 by a strong progressive faction under 
Herbert Asquith, that proposed and put 


` through pensions and social insurance. « 
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At the juncture in question: the still tiny 
L.R.C., though increasingly successful in 


. elections and by-elections, remained depen- 


dent for its electoral and parliamentary. pros- 
pects on an alliance with the much stronger, 
established Liberal Party (Cole, 1941:202; 
Bealey, 1956). Meanwhile, the progressives 
within the Liberal Party were looking for ways 


to appeal to working-class voters. British voter - 


turnout was increasing in the early twentieth 
century, and the Liberals were pressed by 
competition from the Congervatives (Butler 


and Freeman, 1969:141), Between the 1906 - 


and 1910 elections, the Liberals lost signifi- 
cant ground to the. Conservatives. For 


_ progressively minded Liberals, social benefits . 


and pro-trade-union measures, besides being 
morally desirable according to new liberal 
values, were a way to keep working-class 


» voters loyal to their party, with its free-trade 


priorities, rather than allowing Conservatives to 
woo them with a combination of: tariffs and 
social spending (Freeden, 1978:142-43). 

In contrast to the causal emphasis placed by 
Working-Class Strength proponents on pres- 
sures from labor organizations, we view pen- 
sions and social insurance as grounded in 
cross-class alliances and as tools of politically 
mediated social control within industrial 
capitalism. Thus we have highlighted the 
greater willingness of British elites to cooper- 
ate with, or co-opt, industrial labor in further- 
ing social insurance and (especially) noncon- 
tributory old age pensions.? To explain why 
British and American elites took different 
stances, the analysis of labor’s strength or de- 
mands is not sufficient. We. must understand 
the overall structures of the British and 
U,S. states, and analyze the sequences of de- 
mocratization and bureaucratization that 


3 Why are we talking about “elites” rather than 
“capitalist classes” or “business”? Some interpret- 
ers of welfare developments in the early twentieth 
century have emphasized partial business support 
for public initiatives in Britain (Hay, 1977, 1981) in 
contrast to the preference of even the most “pro- 
gressive” American capitalists for corporate rather 


than públic action in the social welfare area (Berk- ` 


owitz and McQuaid, 1980: Chs. 1,2). We do not 
deny those realities, but propose to explain them in 
political rather than economically determinist ways. 
Capitalists or business leaders have no fixed atti- 
tudes toward public welfare measures, as compari- 
sons across times, places, industries, and enterprises 
will readily attest. Business leaders were part of 


broader elite networks that included professional ex-’ 


perts, reform advocates, and middle-class political 
activists in both Britain and America, and their atti- 
tudes toward the possibility or desirability of state, 
as opposed to private, solutions to welfare problems 
were shaped by the same forces that determined 
balances of preference among all such groups. 
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transformed the two national polities from the 
nineteentk century ‘into the early twentieth. 
Then it will become apparent why the British 

_ Liberal Party and government was able and 
willing to launch modern pensions and social 
insurance in 1908-11,’ while America’s ex- 
traordinary post—Civil War pension system 
could not serve as an “entering wedge” 
(Rubinow, 1913:409) for a similar modern wel- 
fare state. . 


` 


STATE STRUCTURES AND SOCIAL 
POLITICS IN TWO INDUSTRIALIZING 
LIBERAL DEMOCRACIES 


“ When the international ferment over modern 
social insurance and pensions spread to Britain 
and the’ United States arouñd the turn of the 
century, it caught these nations and their social 
‘and political elites at very different con- 
junctures of political transformation. Essen- 

«tially, these were two liberal polities that had 
moved from patronage- -dominated politics 
toward public bureaucratization at different 
phases of industrialization and democratiza- 
tion. Britain already had a civil service, pro- 
grammatically competing political parties, and 
legacies of centralized welfare administration 
to react against and build upon. Modern 
social-spending programs complemented the 
organizational dynamics of government and 
parties in early twentieth-century Britain. The 
United States, however, lacked an established 
civil bureaucracy and was embroiled in the ef- 
forts of Progressive reformers to create regu- 
latory agencies and policies free from the . 
“political corruption” of nineteenth-century 
patronage democracy. At this juncture in 
American history, modern social-spending 
programs were neither governmentally feasible 
nor politically acceptable. ` 


From Oligarchic Patronage to a Modern 
Welfare State in Britain : 


Britain's polity in the nineteenth century 
started out as a liberal oligarchy ruled by and 
for landlords (cf. Namier, 1961; Thomson, 
1950:21; Webb, 1970:53—57). During the course 
of the century this polity underwent several 
intertwined transformations which laid the 
basis for the Liberal welfare breakthroughs of 
‘1908-1911: the expansion of national ad- 
ministrative activities, especially ‘in the realm 
of social-welfare policy; the reform of the civil 
service; the step-by-step democratization of 
the parliamentary electorate; and trans- 
formations in the modes of organization 
and electoral operation of the major political 


parties. 
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For quite some time British historians have 
recognized the “Victorian origins of the wel- 
fare state,” in an administrative sense 
(Roberts, 1960). Laissez faire may have been 
the charter myth of nineteenth-century British 
government, but despite the reality of free- 
market and free-trade economic policies, in the 
realm of domestic social-welfare policy the im- 
plementation of the New Poor Law called for 
administrative supervision and social planning 
on a national scale. The 1834 New Poor Law 
was radical not only in its substantive precepts 
. embodying the ideals of market capitalism,.but 
also because it established a central authority, 
the Poor Law Commission, to supervise local 
poor-relief institutions, and substituted elected 
boards of guardians governing groups of 
_parishes for the local magistrates who had for- 
merly monopolized supervision of the poor 
(Roberts, 1960:43—45; Heclo, 1974:55~58). The 
very structure of welfare administration in the 
unitary British polity meant that tensions gen- 
erated by the workings of the local work- 
houses, asylums, and sick wards, and by the 
implementation of other policies to deal with 
the poor, inevitably and recurrently, generated 
pressures for national debates, investigations, 
and policy changes.. 

Meanwhile, important changes also occurred 
in the workings of the British civil service. In 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
Oligarchic patronage predominated and “the 
public services were the outdoor relief depart- 
ment of the aristocracy” (Smellie, 1950:69). 
Industrialization and urbanization—along with 
the geopolitical exigencies of maintaining 


British imperial domains and coping with . 


growing international- economic ' competi- 


tion—generated pressures for the British’ 


government to become more efficient and 
technically competent than patronage would 
allow (Smellie, 1950:69-70). Governmental 
change did not come automatically; reform 
advocates were initially frustrated by those 
with a vested interest in the existing sys- 
tem (Finer, 1937:45—49; Cohen, 1941: Ch. 
7). Yet, finally, proposals for civil-service re- 
form succeeded politically in the 1870s. Prior 
changes in universities made them plausible as 
agencies for training and credentialing civil 


servants (Cohen, 1941:81-83). Once it.became- 


clear that working-class political influence 
might grow as the electorate expanded, the 
landed and business groups and the existing 
governing elites of Britain came -together -in 
order to maintain the elite civil service on a 
new basis (Shefter, 1977:434-37; Greaves. 
1947:21-32). i 

Civil-service reform in Britain did not ensure 
that bureaucrats would subsequently become 
policy innovators. At both the Local Govern- 
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ment Board and the Home Office, two of the 


departments most concerned with questions of - 


domestic social policy, there developed after 
1870 a “general inertia and disinvolvement 
from reform,” accompanied by a view of the 
civil service “as a source of income and status” 
(Davidson and Lowe, 1981:268—69). In this pe- 
riod, however, the British state structure was 
not administratively monolithic. The Board of 
Trade, a competing agency outside of the con- 
trol of the L.G.B. and the Home Office, was 
able during the 1880s and 1890s to develop 
independent capacities in the collection and 
use of labor statistics (Davidson, 1972). The 
Board's activities expanded rapidly and it re- 
cruited a remarkable core of young, progres- 
sive-minded officials, eventually includ- 
ing William Beveridge, an expert on labor 
markets and issues of unemployment, who had 
gone from Oxford into settlement-house actiy- 
ities, journalism, and unemployment-relief 
work before coming into government service 
under the Liberals in 1908. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, civil- 
service reform along with step-by-step elec- 
toral democratization had important implica- 
tions for the organization and operation of the 
political parties. With the credentialization of 
the civil service, the parties had to stop relying 
on elite patronage and develop new methods of 
raising funds and rewarding activists and new 
ways of winning votes in an expanding elector- 


ate. In the 1870s and 1880s, both the Liberal > 
and Conservative parties created constituency _ 


organizations and began to formulate programs 
to appeal through activists to blocks of voters 
and financial subscribers (Hanham, 1959; 
McGill, 1962; Douglas, 1971: l- 17; Shefat, 
1977:438—41). 

We are now in a position to see how’ the 
historical legacies of the New Poor Law, along 
with the state structure and party system in 
place in Britain by the early twentieth century, 
facilitated the Liberal welfare breakthroughs of 
1908 to 1911. From the 1890s onward, there 
was widespread elite and popular disgruntle- 
ment with the way members of the respectable 
working class who became impoverished due 
to old age, ill health, or unemployment were 
handled by poor-law institutions. National 


politicians, Conservative and Liberal alike, be- 


came interested in reforming or replacing the 
New Poor Law to deal better with the prob- 
lems of the “worthy poor” (Harris, 1972; Col- 
lins, 1965). Some of their concerns were gener- 
ated from administrative dilemmas within es- 
tablished programs as well as by the threat to 
the whole edifice of local government finance 
posed by the rising and uneven costs of the 
poor law. Other concerns arose from the-obvi- 
ous political fact that the votes of working- 
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class people—and the support of their organi- 


zations, the unions and friendly societies—had. 


to be contested: by parties engaged in increas- 
ingly programmatic competition. 


During the 1890s, the voluntarist resistance . 


of the friendly societies to old age pensions 
helped to delay new welfare breakthroughs, 
and then the Boer War of 1899 to 1902 provided 
political diversion and temporary financial ex- 
cuses for avoiding new domestic expenditures 
(Gilbert, 1966:179-88, 196). After the war, the 
Liberal welfare reforms—which bypassed the 
New Poor Law without abolishing or funda- 
‘mentally reforming it—crystallized along two: 
routes. In the face of the cross-class campaign 
waged by the National Committee .of Orga- 
nized Labour and Old Age Pensions, the 
Liberals devised their noncontributory and 
need-based old age pensions as a tool of pro- 
grammatic competition with the Conserva- 
tives. The Liberals hoped to retain the loyalty. 
of working-class voters and reinforce their 
party’s alliance with the Labour Representa- 
tion Committee. After the passage of pension 
legislation, proposals for contributory unem- 
ployment and health insurance came through 
initiatives from Liberal Cabinet leaders allied 


- with civil administrators at the Board of Trade ` 


and the Treasury. For unemployment, and 
health insurance alike, intragovernmental 
elites took the initiative in persuading both 
working-class and business interests to go 
along. Once, this persuading was done and the 
Cabinet was set on its course, the discipline of 
the Liberal Party in Parliament ensured pas- 
sage of the National Insurance Act, and there 
were no independent courts to which dis- 
gruntled parties could appeal. 

Stepping back to put these policy departures 
in broader context, we must emphasize the fact 


that in this period the administration of social. 


spending as such was not fundamentally prob- 
- lematic for British elites. The “corruption” of 
patronage politics was behind them, and dis- 
putes were now focused on levels and forms of 
spending, and especially on direct versus indi- 
rect taxation (Emy, 1972). The Labour Party 
was not yet a major actor in British politics, 
and both Liberal and Conservative leaders 
were concerned to attract or retain working- 
class electoral support through programmatic 
party competition. Parts of the British state 
bureaucracy had the capacities and the per- 
sonnel to take the initiative.in devising new 
social policies. In this context and conjuncture, 
pensions and social insurance looked like good 
ways,to circumvent for the respectable work- 


ing class the cruelties, inefficiencies, and costs. 


of the New Poor Law of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Such policies also looked like appropriate 
programs to appeal to—and, in the case of the 


‘of enlightened, professional, 
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social-insnrance measures, newly tax—the 


-working class, involving them more fully in the 


life of a united nation, yet under the hegemony 
middle-class 
leadership. 


The Strugzle Against Patronage Democracy 
and the Limits of Social spending in the 
United States 


America’s polity in the nineteenth-century has 
been aptly described (Skowronek, 1982: Ch. 2) 
as a polity of “courts and parties” operating in 
a multi-tiered federal framework. The courts 
adjudicated rights of contract and private 
property. Meanwhile, highly competitive 
political parties provided a modicum of inte- 
gration across the various levels and branches 
of government. Crucially, U.S. electoral poli- 


- tics was fully democratized for white males in 


the Jacksonian era. Thus, political parties were 
able to rotate the “spoils of office” to reward 
their cadres and followers as the parties swept 
into and cut of office in the constant rounds 
of close-fought elections characteristic of 
nineteenta-century American democracy: 
(Shefter, 1978; Keller, 1977: Chs. 7, 8, 14). The 
entire system. worked best at all levels when 
governmental outputs took the form, not of 
programs devised to appeal to functionally or- 
ganized collectivities, but of politically. discre- 
tionary distributional ‘policies, such as financial 
subsidies or grants of land, tariff advantages, 
special regulations or regulatory exceptions, 

construction contracts and public- works jobs 
(McCormick, 1979). 

Ideal sets of distributional policies combined 
measures that raised revenues—or created 
jobs—with those that allocated them. Espe- 
cially from the point of view of the Republi- 
cans, the post-Civil War pension system was 
an excellent example of a policy generated by 
the distributional proclivities of nineteenth- 
century pétronage democracy. It allowed the 
Republicans to confer on individuals in many 
localities pensions financed out of the 
“surplus” revenues from the constantly re- 
adjusted tariffs they sponsored to benefit vari- 
ous industries and sections of industries 
(McMurry. 1922:27). Not surprisingly, Civil 
War pension laws and practices. were 
transformed from, the late 1870s to the 1890s 
(refer to Figure 2), when electoral competition 
between the Republicans and the Democrats in 
the North was especially intense. A few 
hundred votes could make the difference in 
states like Ohio, Illinois, and New York, so in 
addition to supporting recurrent legal lib- 
eralizations of the terms of eligibility, Con- 
gressmen intervened with the Pension Bureau 
to help people prove their-eligibility and spon- 
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sored thousands of special pension bills 
tailored for individual -constituents (Keller, 
1977:311~12; McMurry, 1922; Sanders, 1980). 
Moreover, the Republicans were known to 
time the dispatch of pension commissioners 
into states and localities to coincide with cru- 
cial election battles! 

In significant contrast to Britain, there was 
no national poor law in the nineteenth-century 
United States, either in theory or in adminis- 


` trative fact. Instead, mixtures of Elizabethan 


and New Poor Law practices were institu- 
tionalized in diverse forms in thousands of 
local communities, where the prime responsi- 


- bility lay both financially (as in Britain) and 


legally (Brown, 1940: Ch. 1). Reactions against 
poor-law practices would not so readily con- 
verge into a series of national debates as they 
did from the 1830s on in Britain, although the 
final decades of the nineteenth century did wit- 


ness the emergence of state-level administra- 


tive supervision and policy debates in places 
such as Massachusetts (Brown, 1940:22-23). 

At all levels of government there were, how- 
ever, growing reactions against the “‘ineffi- 
ciency” and ‘‘corruption” of nineteenth- 
century patterns of patronage democracy. As 
the United States became-a truly national 
economy and society in the decades after 
the Civil War, problems faced by public 
policymakers challenged the distributional 
style of patronage democracy, and vociferous 
demands emerged for civil-service reform. The 
initial proponents were ““Mugwumps,” mostly 
upper- and upper-middle-class .reformers lo- 
cated in the Northeast, especially Massachu- 
setts. Like the successful British civil-service 
reformers of the 1870s, the Mugwumps wanted 
public administration to be taken out of pa- 
tronage politics, so that expertise and predict- 
ability could prevail. At first, however, the 
Mugwumps’ reform proposals made only lim- 
ited headway, for American party politicians 
had secure roots in the fully democratized and 
tautly mobilized mass white-male electorate 
(Skowronek, 1982: Part II). In contrast to the 
situation in Britain, there was no impending 


' threat of further electoral democratization to 


prod political as well as social elites into civil- 
service reform. 

-Not until the Progressive’ Era of the early 
twentieth century did administrative reform 
really make significant headway in the United 
States, and then more at municipal and state 
levels than at the national level (Schiesl, 1977). 
Social demands for new kinds of collective 
policies “in the public interest” and for reforms 
in government to ensure their proper im- 
plementation broadened out from the very elite 
ranks of Mugwumpry to include the growing 
ranks of the educated, professionalizing middle 
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class and (in many places) farmers and orga- 
nized workers as well (Wiebe, 1967: Ch. 5; 
Buenker, 1978: Ch. 6). : 

The legacies of nineteenth-century OR 
age democracy and the conjuncture of its crisis 
in the Progressive Era created a much less 
favorable context for advocates of old age pen- 
sions and social insurance in the early 
twentieth-century United States than the one 
enjoyed by their counterparts in Britain. Most 
basically,, there: was the sheer weakness of 
public administration, due to the original ab- 
sence of state bureaucracy in America, the 
limited achievements of civil-service reform in- 
the nineteenth century, and the :dispersion of 
authority in U.S. federalism. In contrast to the 
situation in. Britain, there were in the early 
twentieth-century United States no influential 
high-level public officials strategically posi- 
tioned to formulate new social-benefit policies 
with existing administrative resources, press 
them on political executives, and work out firm 
compromises with organized. interest groups. 
Typically, reforms in the Progressive Era were’ 


-not autonomous initiatives from either civil 
‘servants or politicians. They were usually 


urged upon state legislatures by broad coa- 
litions of reform and interest groups (Buenker, 
1978). 

This made sense, not only because of the 
weakness of public administration, but also be- 
cause this was a period when party organi- 
zations as such were weakened, even though 
the Republicans and Democrats remained 
jointly dominant (Burnham, 1970; Shefter, 
1978).* Moreover, U.S. political parties oper- 
ated differently from British parties. They were. 
democratic, patronage-oriented parties, that 
found their established ties to electoral con- 
stituents and business interests under attack by, 
reformers. They were not. programmatic par-. 
ties looking for new policies to attract orga- 


4 Finegold. (1981) analyzes the failure of the Pro- 
gressive Party between 1912 and 1916 in terms: that 
complement our argument. Advocates of social 
„welfare in the party hoped to organize a constituency 
‘base and develop programmatic discipline among 
party leaders. But the most prominent electoral 
politicians wanted immediate victories at the polls, 
and returned to the major parties when quick vic- 
tories did not come. (On the Massachusetts case, see . 
Sherman, [1959]). Progressives rarely attempted, 
and less often succeeded in appealing to working- 
class voters or collaborating with organized labor, 
and they shared general middle- and upper-class pre- 
occupations with the need for regulatory reforms 
free of “political corruption.” Only one wing of the 
Progressive Party advocated social insurance, anid , 


‘the’ party platform (Porter and Johson, 1970: 


175-82) did not promise noncontriputory pen-' 
sions. 
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nized labor. The. challenge for elected U.S. 


politicans was to find ad hoc. ways to pro- 
Pitiate reform-minded pressure’ groups while 


still retaining the loyalty of working-class sup- 


porters. 
New social-spending measures did not fit 
this formula. For such policies, politicians 


could not get ‘support or acquiescence from | 


broad: coalitions including middle- and upper- 
class groups. Throughout the Progressive Era, 
the common denominator of all reform re- 
mained the struggle against political corrup- 
tion. People doubted that social-spending mea- 
sures could be implemented honestly, and 
' feared that they might well reinforce the hold 
over the electorate of patronage politicians 
(Brooks, 
266-67). We have found some direct evi- 
dence that such fears were strongest and most 
openly expressed on the issue of- old age pen- 
sions, which would have been noncontributory 
governmental handouts very much like the 
post-—Civil War pensions (in addition to cita- 
tions below, see Lippmann, 1911). f 
Back in 1889, leading Mugwump and Presi- 
dent of Harvard Charles Eliot had denounced 
the Civil War pensions as “a crime . .’. against 
Republican institutions” because they “foisted 
.. perjured pauper[s] ... upon the public 
treasury” (quoted in McMurry, 1922:34-35). 
- Echoes of this revulsion reverberated into the 
Progressive .Era and made even leading 
social-insurance advocates wary of pensions. 
` For example, Charles Henderson, who wanted 
to believe that the logic of the Civil War pen- 
sions pointed toward more universal social 
protections, was forced to acknowledge that 
the “extravagance and abuses of the. military 
pension system have probably awakened prej- 
udice against workingmen’s pensions” (Hen- 
derson, 1909:227). And Henry Rogers Seager, 
a professor at Columbia University and a 
prominent member of the American Associa- 
' tion for Labor Legislation, pointed out in pub- 
lic lectures and a book advocating social insur- 
ance that “our experience with national mili- 
tary pensions has not predisposed us to favor 
national pensions of any kind” (Seager, 
1910:145). ` 
Seager (1910) simultaneously made-a strong 
case for publicly run disability, health, and un- 
employment insurance. Such modern social 
policies would be less risky than old age pen- 
sions because they would tax workers as well 
as providing benefits to them. Seager did not 


seem to realize, however, that broad political ' 


alliances between reformers and popular 
groups would be much harder to form around 
contributory meastres as opposed to-noncon- 
tributory old age pensions. And he did not take 
-note of British developments, which demon- 


1905:453-54; Van Doren, 1918:. 
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strated that contributory social-insurance mea- 
sures had come in 1911 only after a broad 
cross-class alliance had supported the non- 
contributory old age pensions of 1908. 


Social Politics in Massachusetts 


In Massachusetts the fight against political cor- 

ruption raged throughout the Progressive pe- 
riod and reinforced tendencies to keep the state 
out of new realms of social spending. Fortu- 
nately for comparative purposes, the same 


' kinds of legislative proposals came up for de- 


bate in Massachusetts as in Britain. A regu- 
latory measure that actually passed, the 
Workmen's Compensation Act of 1911, was 
partly inspired by Britain's laws of 1897 and 
1906 (Asher, 1969). In the area of social 
spending, pioneering U.S. legislative proposals 
and investigatory commissions on old age pen- 
sions, referring explicitly to British precedents, 
came in Massachusetts from 1903 onward 
(Linford, 1949:8-9; Report of the Commission 
on Old Age Pensions, 1910:42, 89-99, 162-64, 
224-25), and an Unemployment Insurance Bill 
directly modeled on the British 1911 Act was 
introduced in Massachusetts in 1916 as the first 
such bill in the United States (Nelson, 
1969:17-18; Massachusetts Committee on 
Unemployment, 1916). Finally, a 1916 Mas- 
sachusetts commission also investigated 
British-style health insurance. Of course, old 
age pensions, unemployment insurance, and 
health insurance failed to pass in Progressive- 
Era Massachusetts. This state, which had 
heretofore ‘paralleled or followed Britain 
closely in social and labor legislation, stopped 


‘short when social spending as opposed to reg- 


ulatory measures came onto the agenda. 
Much evidence „points to the centrality of 
upper- and middle-class fears about political 


‘corruption. Testifying before the 1907 Massa- 


chusetts commission that ultimately killed the 
first U.S. campaign for potentially popular old 
age pensions, reformer John Graham Books 
(Report of the Commission on Old Age Pen- 
sions, 1910:238) stressed that 


the condition of our politics is the first diffi- 

culty in the way of the working of a pension 
scheme . . . We have no end of illustrations 
of the way that we pension off all sorts of 
persons in the army; while there are a large 
number of deserving, there are many 
thousands who are not, — and pensions are 
given on account of politics. I do not see how 
we can save any pension system in this 
country from running into politics. 


Moreover, Massachusetts reformers were al- 
ready attempting to cope with needs for old age 
protection through Louis Brandeis’s ‘Savings 


` 
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Bank Insurance Plan” (Abrams, 1964:140—42; 
Brandeis, 1906). This interesting plan attacked 
the vested interest of insurance companies in 
their profits on life-insurance schemes, thus indi- 
cating a willingness on the part of reformers 
to oppose big business. Yet in order to avoid 
relying on government action, the law passed 
in 1907, and later reindorsed by the Report 
of the Commission on Old Age Pensions 
(1910:323), mandated savings banks to market 
low-cost old age and/or life-insurance policies 
to Massachusetts citizens. The author of the 
Savings Bank Insurance Plan wanted to avoid 
public social insurance because he believed 
that “our government does not now grapple 
successfully with the duties which it has as- 
sumed, and should not extend its operations at 
least until it does” (1907 statement by Bran- 
deis, quoted in Mason, 1938:104). 


During the life of the commission to investi- - 


gate pensions Massachusetts “good gov- 
ernment” reformers were engaged through an 
investigatory Financial Commission in de- 
nouncing the extravagant practices of patron- 
age politicians in Boston (Abrams, 1964:146; 
Silverman, 1977:640-42). With dissent coming 
only from a labor representative, the 1909 Fi-. 
nancial Commission Report censured Boston 
Mayor John F. (“Honey Fitz”) Fitzgerald for 
expanding public employment, letting out pub- 
lic contracts without competitive bidding, and 
hiring patronage workers. The commission’s 
solution was to propose strict controls on pub- 
lic spending. , 

Ethnic tensions between the Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant Massachusetts establishment and 
the predominantly Irish Catholic Boston lower 
strata obviously underlay the happenings just 
discussed (for historical background, see Sol- 
omon, 1956), and one might wonder whether 
such ethnic conflicts account for U.S. versus 
British patterns of social policymaking. Ethnic 
conflicts in politics were not simply primordial 
givens, however. They crystallized eSpecially 
in struggles over the role of political patronage 
(Silverman, 1977). These struggles, rather than 
the more often cited ethnic divisions within the 
U.S. working class, are the primary mech- 
anism by which ethnic variety in America ad- 
versely affected the prospects for moderni 
social-benefits programs. Floods of Irish poor 
also immigrated into industrializing England, 
creating sharp sociocultural tensions there as 
well, but without preventing the emergence of 
a modern welfare state in a British polity not 
wracked with quarrels over patronage at the 
turn of the twentieth century. 

Some important social-welfare innovations 
did occur in Massachusetts during the Progres- 
sive Era. Labor regulations were strengthened, 
especially for women and children (Abrams, 
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1964:259-60), and mothers’ pensions were 
enacted. The state also joined many others in 
passing workers’ compensation. and—despite 
the cries of business that the state’s competi- 
tively pressed industrial economy could be 
hurt—the 1911 Massachusetts law had the 
broadest workforce coverage (fully 80%) of 
any. such American law (Asher, 1969:473—74). 
This helps to make a point more broadly true of 
Progressive reform: Even with business and 
other powerful and mobilized interests op- 
posed, purely regulatory reforms often passed. 
They fit well into the Progressive proclivity to 
create new regulatory agencies, a kind of 
“fourth branch” of government beyond the di- 
rect control of politicians which employed 
middle-class professionals to watch over the 
behavior of business and workers in “the pub- 
lic interest” (McCormick, 1981:268-69; Berk- 
owitz and McQuaid, 1980:37~39; Commons, ` 
1913). In contrast to measures calling for 
large-scale social spending, regulatory mea- 
sures and the independent agencies ideally es- 
tablished to implement them were not seen as 
likely to reinforce “political corruption.” 


Why Workers’ Compensation and 


‘Mothers’ Pensions? 


Indeed, it would not do for us to explain how 
America’s early twentieth-century political 
context frustrated prospects for old age pen- 
sions and social insurance without at the same 
time underlining why it allowed laws to pass 
establishing workers’ compensation ‘and 
mothers’ pensions, each in almost forty states. 
The ultimate pressure that’ pushed through 
both of these new social-welfare programs 
came from the. wide publicity magazines and 
investigatory commissions gave the issues and 
from the lobbying of state legislatures carried 
on by broad coalitions of reform and interest 


: groups (Leff, 1973:400-413; Berkowitz and 


McQuaid, 1980:35~36; Tishler, 1971:126~—27). 
This pressure could never have built up in the 
first place had not elites and the political public 
generally been broadly receptive to these 
ideas—receptive through forms, such as offi- 
cial commissions, that were simultaneously 
used to denounce or delay pensions and social 
insurance.’ Why was this? . 


5 For example, in Massachusetts, where the 
Commission on Old Age Pensions (1907—~1910) 
chaired by Magnus Alexander reported strongly 
against state action, a 1910-11 Commission on Com- 
pensation for Industrial Accidents (on which Alex- 
andèr also served) proposed and drafted the staté's 
Workmen's Compensation Act of 1911 (Asher, ' 
1969:466-69). And a 1912-13. Commission on the 
Support of Dependent Minor Children of Widowed 
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One feature of both types of laws that rec- 
ommended them to reformers, elites, and Pro- 
gressive Era political publics was that they in- 
volved little or no public spending, certainly 
not of the order that would be required for old 
age pensions or partially state-funded, British- 
style social insurance. Workers’ compensation 
laws merély required businesses to insure their 
employees against injuries; in all but a few 
states this could be done through private car- 
riers or even through self-insurance (Brandeis, 
1935:581~-87). Mothers’ pension laws largely 
restricted themselves to helping: morally 
“worthy” widows; only 25 percent of the states 
provided any of the financing; and all the laws 
were “local option,” leaving it to individual 
counties or towns to decide whether to help 
mothers, exactly which ones, and at what 
levels of aid (Lubove, 1968:99). 

Equally significant, neither workers’ com- 
pensation nor mothers’ pensions constituted a 
wholly new departure-for public action ‘in 
America. They did not mandate (as pensions 
and social insurances would have done) new 
fiscal functions for barely established civil ad- 
ministrators or for potentially “corrupt” party 
politicians. Rather, these laws reworked activ- 
ities already being handled in the American 
polity by the courts. Workers’ compensation 

` laws removed disputes over compensation for 
injured workers from the common law and the 
courts, and typically placed settlements under 
the supervision of regulatory agencies that 
were set up to monitor payments by businesses 


to injured workers or the dependents of de-. 


ceased workers (Berkowitz and McQuaid, 
1980:3740). No brand new public jurisdiction 
was established; the venue was simply changed 
from common- law courts to regulatory agen- 
cies. 

Mothers’ pensions also involved the courts, 
this time, interestingly enough, both as propo- 


nents of change and as loci for trustworthy - 


administration of social spending. As things 
were, judges—including those of the new-style 
juvenile courts established in the Progressive 
Era—had to decide about the removal of the 
` children of poor women when mothers could 
not adequately provide for their offspring. Es- 
pecially where respectable widows were con- 
cerned, removal from the home was coming to 
be a heinous decision, for the idea, was growing 
that children needed maternal care. Juvenile- 
coprt judges in Illinois and Missouri helped to 


initiate the nation-wide movement for mothers’ . 


pensions (Leff, 1973:400, 405; Lubove, 


1968:99-100). Private charity organizations” 





Mothers recommended and drafted the state's 
mothers’ pension législation, enacted in 1913 (see the 
Report of the Commission . . ., 1913). . 
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strongly opposed the pensions as encroach- 
ments upon their voluntary sphere, and some 
reformers worried, as did Charles Henderson, 


- that even the small sums involved in mothers’ 


pensions might become “another kind of spoils 
for low politicians” (quoted in Tishler, 
1971:153; see also Leff, 1973:404): Most of the 
new laws, however, obviated this worry by 
putting juvenile-court judges in charge of de- 
ciding who should receive pensions and super- 
vising the performance of the recipients there- 
after (Leff, 1973:401; Lubove, 1968:99). Thus, 
not politicians or bureaucrats, but new kinds of 
judges operating with ‘‘expert’’ discretion took 
charge of administering most of these tiny new 
flows of social spending instituted in the 
United States during the Progressive Era. 


CONCLUSION 


Far from finding socioeconomic development, 

the risé of the industrial working class, and 
new liberal values irrelevant, this study has 
repeatedly referred to them in accounting for 
British and U.S. social politics around the turn 
of the century. Yet these tendencies were 
comparably present in both countries. Thus 
they, cannot sufficiently explain why Britain’ 
launched a full range of modern’ pension and 
social-insurance programs before World War I, 
while the United States resisted the possibility 
of launching modern social-spending measures 
and, in fact, actually allowed a popular system 
of old age and disability pensions for many 
working- and middle-class Americans to pass 
out of existence without replacement. 

To explain these contrasting trajectories of 
British and U.S. social politics, we have in- 
voked a state-centered frame of reference to 
complement the society- centered factors more 
usually invoked in the literature on modern 
welfare states. We have highlighted both the 
autonomous actions of officials and politicians 
and the ways in which state structures and 
their transformations affected the policy pref- 
erences of politically influential social groups. 
Our findings and arguments here dovetail with 
Michael Shalev’s (1983b) recent state-centered 
arguments about the determinants of social 
policy in Israel, and with broader compara- 
tive findings about the autonomous role of the 
state in social-welfare policymaking in 
authoritarian-bureaucratic or late-developing 
nations (cf. Flora and Alber, 1981; Collier and 
Messick, 1975; Malloy, 1979; Spalding, 1980). 
By demonstrating the relevance of variables 
about state structures and state/society re- 
lationships for two liberal-democratic coun- 
tries that ought, if any ‘do, to fit, traditional 
socioeconemic and cultural theories of 
welfare-state development, we believe we have 
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underlined the need—and ‘the opportunity— 


for continuing analytic reorientation in the lit- - 


erature on the emergence and development of 
modern social policies. f 

It will not do to imagine public social policies 
as‘ inevitable and irreversible by-products of 
‚industrial or capitalist development, even with 


class struggles and value orientations intro-, 


duced to account for variations and possible 
delays along the march. Welfare policies are 
also directly grounded in. the logics of state- 
building, in the struggles of politicans for 
control and advantage, and in the expectations 
groups have about what states and parties with 


specific structures and modes of operation ` 


could or should do. Our theories will serve us 
` poorly for understanding the past, present, and 

future of public social policies in the United 

States and across the world if we do not rede- 

sign them to take better account of the macro- 

political determinants of the making and un- 

making of measures that are, after all, thought 
_ to add up to “the modern welfare state.’ 
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It has been commonly assumed that an advanced formal education bestows a more 
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enlightened. perspective that is less vulnerable to the narrow appeals of intergroup ` 


-negativism. Other investigators have argued that education increases commitment 
_ -to democratic norms, but only at a superficial level. We review the arguments from 

. that debate and then subject them to empirical test with national survey data on the 
intergroup beliefs, feelings, predispositions for personal contact, and policy 
orientations of men toward womén, of whites toward blacks, and of the nonpoor 
toward the poor. The results of that comprehensive analysis fail to support the view 
either that education produces liberation from intergroup negativism or that it 
produces a superficial democratic commitment. With that ascertained, we depart 
from the confines of past debate and propose a fresh approach that, rests on different 
assumptions’ about the nature of both intergroup attitudes and educational 
institutions. We argue that dominant social groups routinely develop ideologies that 


legitimize and justify the status quo, and the well-educated members of these ` 


dominant groups are the most sophisticated practitioners of their group’s ideology. 
We interpret our data from this perspective and suggest that the well educated are 


but one step ahead of their peers in developing a defense of their interests that rests - 


fait 


on qualification, individualism, obfuscation, and symbolic concessions. 


4 


The large, lasting, and diverse good effects 
on valués found in this study, coupled with 
the very large, pervasive, and enduring 
effects in heightening knowledge, receptivity 
to knowledge, and information-seeking 
documented in our earlier study, establish 
that formal education has long been an 
important: force throughout America in 
molding character as well as intellect. 

Hyman and Wright, Education’s Lasting 
Influence on Values (1979:61) 


To call this process a liberalization of 
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` student values is a misnomer. The impact of 
“the college experience is rather to socialize 
the individual, to refine, polish, or “‘shape . 
up” his values so that he can fit comfortably 
into the ranks of American college alumni. 
Jacob, Changing Values in College 
(1957:4) 


The impact of education on basic human 
values has. been variously depicted as profound 
or superficial. And yet, despite the cautionary 
tones of some analysts, education has retained 
its stature as a classic variable, fondly used and 
reused in countless analyses of values and 
opinions in the mass public. Nowhere is this 
more true than in the analysis of intergroup 
attitudes.’ 

It has been commonly assumed that negative 
intergroup attitudes arise from narrow 
parochialism -and represent an undemocratic 
strain of thought. Educational institutions are 
regarded as vital propagators of the democratic 
creed. An advanced formal education thus 
bestows a more enlightened perspective—with 
a broader, more universalistic set of values— 


_that is less vulnerable to the narrow appeals of 


intergroup negativism. These assumptions 
about the origins of negative intergroup atti- 
tudes and about the role of education in their 
eradication have been reinforced by a number 
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of empirical studies that indicate a decline in 


intergroup negativism with increasing educa- 


tion. 
Those studies have Te subjected to 
sporadic attacks. Serious methodological flaws 


have been identified in some of them. Other | 


investigators have argued that education does 
increase commitment to democratic norms, but 
only at a very superficial level. Education is 
represented as an agent that simply refines at- 
titudes to fit the prevailing official norms rather 
than an agent of significant attitudinal change. 
Despite strong arguments on both sides of 
the debate, empirical evidence for either posi- 
tion has been fragmentary, so that the student 
must fit alternative offerings of data together as 
in a jigsaw puzzle with too many pieces missing 
.or mismatched. The empirical picture that can 
be assembled is too incomplete to allow one to 
be swayed clearly on evidential grounds, and in 
these circumstances the conception of educa- 
: tion as enlightening has enjoyed something of a 
revival in recent years. 
The present paper has a dual purpose. First, 
we subject alternative arguments about the ef- 


ficacy of formal education in changing inter- - 


group attitudes to a more comprehensive and 
demanding empirical examination than has 
been done before. To this end, we begin by 
reviewing the major arguments on both sides of 
the debate. We then use national survey data to 
examine the influence of education in deter- 
mining the attitudes of three different kinds of 
dominant groups toward their subordinates: 
whites’ attitudes toward blacks; men’s atti- 
tudes toward women; and the attitudes of the 
nonpoor toward the poor. For each case, we 
have a broad array of measures—intergroup 
beliefs, feelings, personal predispositions for 
contact, and abstract and specific policy 
orientations. Analysis of these comprehensive 
data reveal that the arguments made on either 
side of the debate are empirically wanting. 
With this ascertained, we depart from the 


confines of past debate and propose, in the | 


second part of the paper, a fresh approach that 
builds instead on well-known arguments about 
the ideological pursuit of dominant interests. 
Instead of treating intergroup attitudes as 
shreds of anachronistic parochialism, we re- 
gard them as an integral part of the ideologies 
that privileged social groups routinely develop 
to legitimize and protect their interests within 
the status quo. From this perspective, educa- 
tion cannot be seen as a liberating agent, since 
it does not release people from the concerns 
and interests imposed by the social fabric, nor 
does it render people insensible to those inter- 
ests. An advanced formal education does, 
however, provide extended intellectual train- 
ing and a broader and more sophisticated 
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mastery of information. In this way, it equips 
its recipients to promote their interests more 
astutely—indeed, to become the state-of-the- 
art apologists for their group’ s social position. 
We reexamine our data in light of this approach 
and propose that it offers a more telling in- 
terpretation of the empirical effects of educa- 
tion across a broad range of intergroup atti- 
tudes than do any of the ideas that have been 
offered in the extant debate. 


r 


EDUCATION AS LIBERATION? 
THE EXISTING DEBATE 


The liberating effects of education have been 
debated by students of empirical democratic 


‘theory and by students of prejudice. In-both 


cases, negative attitudes toward minority 
groups have been equated with undemocratic 
attitudes. The rights of minority groups have 
been a prominent concern in democratic 
theory. Because democracy implies political 
equality (see, e.g., Dahl, 1956; Downs, 1957; 
Ranney and Kendall, 1969), democratic theory 
has long emphasized thé critical importance of 
tempering majority rule with minority rights in 
order to prevent a tyranny of the majority (è.g., 
de Tocqueville, [1850] 1969; Dahl, 1956; Pro- 
thro and Grigg, 1960). Students of democracy 
have agreed that the most effective and reliable 
method of protecting the rights of minority 
groups is through the establishment of appro- 
priate norms in the populace. This has led to 
the analysis of various. attitudes toward 
outgroups—tolerance of them, support for 
their civil liberties, stereotypical beliefs about 
them, negative feelings toward them, social 
distance from them, and policy orientations | 
toward them. Whatever the indicator in a par- 

ticular empirical study, the usual emphasis is 


‘on a single continuum ranging from 


prejudiced/undemocratic to unprejudiced/ 
tolerant/democratic. 

Proponents of the education-as-liberation 
view have commonly seen education as a 
learning process in which people “acquire 
knowledge, are exposed to values, and develop 
modes of thinking” (Selznick and Steinberg, 
1969:93). The centrality of this process to the 
reduction of negative intergroup attitudes and 
the internalization of democratic norms has 
been promoted both in early studies of preju- 
dice and tolerance (e.g., Stouffer, 1955; Lipset, 
1960; Prothro and Grigg, 1960; McClosky, 
1964; Converse, 1964: Hyman and Sheatsley, 
1964; Selznick and Steinberg, 1969) and in 
more recent studies (e.g., Greeley and 
Sheatsley, 1971, 1974; Davis, 1975; Taylor et 
al., 1978; Nunn et al., 1978; Condran, 1979; 
Grabb, 1979; Quinley and Glock, 1979; Lipset, 
1981; Martire and Clark, 1982; McClosky and’ 
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Brill, 1983). It has been assumed, first, that 
commitment to democratic norms must be 
learned, and second, that the formal education 
system projects democratic cues. By increas- 
ing familiarity with diverse ideas and people 
and by teaching the necessity of tolerating 
ideas that are threatening or nonconforming, 
higher education is thought to bestow an en- 
lightened set of democratic values. 

For example, Quinley and Glock (1979: 188) 
see institutions of formal education as reducing 
prejudice i in at least three ways: 


(a) by providing people with more knowl- 
edge about minorities and about the histori- 
cal, social, and economic factors responsible 
for minority-group differences; (b) by 

` teaching people to recognize prejudice and 
to understand its dangers; and (c) by pro- 
viding cognitive skills, which increase 
people’s capacity to detect Prejudice and ‘to 
reject it. 


Similarly, Lipset (1960, 1981) argues that edu- 
cation increases social and political participa- 
tion and exposure to diverse social stimuli, and 
develops high levels of cognitive sophistication 
resulting in significant reductions in tendencies 
toward authoritarianism and prejudice. Lipset 
goes so far as to state that "acceptance of the 
norms of democracy requires a high level of 
sophistication and ego security” (1960:108, 
` emphasis added). 
The formal education system has also been 
‘credited with teaching people norms of “de- 
mocracy, equality, civil rights, civil liberties, 
and cultural tolerance” (Quinley and‘ Glock, 
1979; 188). These democratic norms, which are 
thought to be learned and internalized much 
more thoroughly by the well educated than by 
the less educated, allow the well educated to 
reject the ‘‘common culture—its anti- 
intellectual and antidemocratic attitudes, its 
superstitions and rigidities, its provincialism 
and paiticularistic orientations” (Selznick and 
Stéinberg, 1969169). In this way, education 
serves to increase general tolerance, not only 
tolerance of blacks and Jews and other minor- 
` ity groups, but of all ideological nonconformity 


as well (e.g., Stouffer, 1955; Nunn et al., 1979; - 


Davis, 1975). 

The well educated are also thought to be 
more consistent—they have learned demo- 
cratic principles more thoroughly, internalizing 
them much more rigorously than the less edu- 
cated (Prothro and Grigg, 1960; ‘Converse, 
1964). Further, several recent studies have 
suggested that the well educated are the first 
group to adopt increasingly positive interracial 
attitudes over time (Hyman and Sheatsley, 
1964; Greeley and Sheatsley, 1974; Taylor et 


al., 1978). In sum, the well educated have been’ 


Faded 


credited with a profound enlightenment which 
allows them to reject the unsophisticated, un- 
scientific, undemocratic prejudices of those 
with less education and to show greater toler- 
‘ance toward subordinate groups. 

-This perspective has not gone unchallenged. 
While. most researchers agree that education 
brings greater knowledge «and sophistication, 
there has been considerable disagreement 
about the significance of such changes for the 
promotion of democratic. values. One line of 
reasoning held that education produces a more 


. sophisticated cognitive style that makes many 
‘commonly used measures of attitudes suscep- 


tible to education-related response biases. 
Wording that is simplistic, categorical, or 
platitudinous, the use of terms that are socially 
“laden,” and response options that are unbal- 
anced (the extreme case being the agree- 
disagree format), all trigger different reactions 
from the well educated and the poorly edu- 
cated. The well educated, who are more sensi- 
tive to social- desirability pressures and more 
prone to a cognitive style that requires precise 
and qualified language, are “turned off’ by 
such items, while the poorly educated are more 
likely to be trapped by such items into giving 
the easiest (favored) response because that 
seems “near enough” (Campbell et al., 1960: 
512-15; Peabody, 1961; Jackman, 1973; 
Jackman and Senter, 1980). 

While response-bias effects have been dem- 
onstrated empirically in several studies, there 
remain instances of positive education effects 
that are not subject to such contamination, and 
an argument emerged that credited education 
with producing some substantive: change in — 
people’s attitudes, albeit of a very limited and 
superficial kind. Jacob (1957) argued that the 
value changes wrought by education are not 
internalized. Instead, they represent a superfi- 
cial socialization that is just enough to allow 
people to fit in comfortably with college ex- 
pectations. Consequently; the educated may 


. show greater support for abstract democratic 


principles, but be no more willing to apply 
those principles to specific situations. Educa- 
tion merely “polishes” and qualifies a person’s 
negative attitude expressions. Jackman (1978) 
argued that education exposes people to a di- 
versity of ideas but it does not always rank 
their significance. Hence, the well educated 
are more familiar with democratic principles,- 
but their priorities have not been reshaped 
enough to place those principles systematically 
ahead of other principles that they have 
learned. More recently, Merelman (1980) has 
argued that high schools make poor nurseries 
for the propagation of democratic values. The 
conflict between egalitarian norms in American | 
society and the school’ s need for Orden 
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coupled with the confusion of value and fact in 
social studies classes limits the transmission of 
democratic values in American schools. Asia 
result, 
deeply rooted within students’ minds” (Merel- 
man, 1980:330).: l 

` ‘Several recent studies have suggested sup- 


port for the education-as-superficial- . 


commitment perspective. Jackman (1978) 
found the well educated more likely to support 
_ general principles of racial integration but no 
more willing to endorse specific policies aimed 
at the realization of those principles. Sullivan 
et al. (1982) found the well educated just as 
likely to exhibit intolerance toward self-named 
targets as the less educated. Condran (1979), 
using the same five items as Greeley and 
Sheatsley (1974), found that while there has 
been a general liberalization of racial attitudes 
between 1963 and 1977, differences between 
educational levels have been decreasing. He 
concludes that white Americans “may have 
simply improved their conformity to the in- 
creasing. institutionalized normative standards 
of an officially ‘liberal’ society” (Condran, 
1979:474). 


Still, the education-as-liberation view has. 


proved steadfastly resistant to challenge. In- 
deed, this positive view of the moral impact of 
our educational institutions has enjoyed a revi- 
val in recent years (e.g., Hyman et al., 1975; 
Quinley and Glock, 1979; Hyman and Wright, 
1979; Lipset, 1981; Apostle et al., 1983; 
Sniderman et al., 1984), and there has ‘been a 
persistent tendency for contrary evidence to be 
ignored, minimized, or discounted. For exam- 
ple, both Quinley and Glock (1979), in their 
_Tecent volume reviewing the Anti-Defamation 
League research on anti-Semitism, and Lipset 
(1981), in his revised edition of Political Man, 
reaffirm earlier arguments about the benefi- 
cent effects of education on intergroup atti- 
tudes, without reference to studies that have 
cast doubt on those arguments. Similarly, the 
repeated observation that various indicators of 
social status (including education) are nega- 
tively associated with liberal views on eco- 
nomic policies has not been integrated with 
data on the relationship-between education and 
liberalism on other social issues. Indeed, the 
former relationship i is either ignored or treated 
as.a separate issue that has no bearing on the 
education-as-liberation thesis (e.g., Lipset, 
1981:92). 

When contrary evidence has Te discussed, 
it has characteristically been regarded asan 


exception that can be minimized or explained Ţ 
away. For example, Stember's (1961) mixed: 


results with different measures of intergroup 
attitudes are frequently cited but then set aside 
_ to reach general conclusions that education re- 


“democratic values rarely become, 


duces prejudice (e.g., Williams, 1964:374—76). 


‘Selznick and Steinberg (1969) dismiss their 


own data showing that the well educated are 
more likely to support social-club discrimina- 
tion against Jews and instead emphasize the 
negative relationship they obtain between edu- 
cation and anti-Semitic stereotypes. Greeley 
and Sheatsley (1974), when they find no re- 
lationship between education and support for | 
busing, decide that this reflects no limitation in 
the support of the well educated for racial inte- 
gration but instead reflects flaws in the specific 
policy implementation. Hyman and Wright 
(1979:53) conclude conservatively that edu- 
cation has positive, enduring, and pervasive 
effects on the value of equality of political op- 
portunity, though there is one persistent flaw in 
the general pattern.” The persistent flaw is the 
failure to obtain any relationship between edu- 
cation and support for a female presidential 
candidate, although they also found that the `` 
relationship between education and support for 
a black presidential candidate was unstable. 
Most recently, several analysts have argued 
that Jackman’s (1978) failure to find a relation- 
ship between education and support for, gov- 
ernment intervention to promote black civil 
rights is not due to any shortfall in the com- 
mitment of the well educated to racial integra- - 
tion, but instead reflects ‘their distaste for any 
kind of government intervention (Margolis and 
Haque, 1981; Kuklinski and Parent, 198la, 
1981b).! . ‘ 
We submit that the evidence to date’on the 
relationship between education and intergroup 
attitudes is mixed. The confidence ‘that so 
many investigators place in our educational in- 
stitutions to free us from intergroup negativism 
is unwarranted. Yet there has been no com- 
prehensive study across a range of intergroup, 


‘attitudes and a range of intergroup relation- 


ships that could do more than cast fragmentary 
doubt on the popular view of-education as en- 
lightenment. In this environment, the stature of 
education as “the universal solvent.of survey 
analysis” (Price, 1967:779) has been little di- 
minished. 


ANALYSIS 
Data and Empirical Expectations 


We examine the effects of education on the 
attitudes of dominant groups toward subordi- 
nates with a rich and comprehensive set of 
national survey data on -whites’ attitudes 
toward blacks, men’s attitudes toward women, 
and the attitudes of the nonpoor toward the 


! Extensive analyses by Jackman (1981la, 1981b) 


- offer no empirical support for that argument. 
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` poor.? The data come from a national proba- 
bility survey of household residents age 18 and 
éver in the 48 contiguous states. The survey 


was administered ‘by the Survey Research 


Center of the University of Michigan in the fall 
of 1975. Personal interviews were conducted 
with 1914 respondents (the response | rate was 
just under 70 percent). ! 

For each intergroup context, we have: a 


broad array of attitude measures that ‘spans: 


intergroup beliefs, feelings, personal behavior 
predispositions, and policy orientations. These 
measures are described in Appendix A. Note 
that they were all constructed with a view to 
minimizing social-desirability and response- 
bias effects. The most sensitive items (on trait 
attribution to groups and intergroup feelings) 
were contained in self-administered booklets, 
and all items avoided unbalanced or loaded 
response options. Their content covers a broad 
range of issues that have been central to dis- 
cussions of prejudice and intergroup attitudes: 
How categorically are subordinate groups de- 
scribed? How large a distinction is perceived 
between dominant and subordinate groups in 
salient personality, traits? How strong is „the 
distinction in feelings of warmth and closeness 
between dominant and subordinate groups? To 
what extent is personal contact with subordi- 
nate groups avoided? Is there support for or 
opposition to affirmative policies toward sub- 
ordinate groups, as a general principle? How 
much support is there for specific government 
actions to promote the interests of subordinate 
groups? By examining the effects of education 
on such a broad array of attitudes.in three 
different intergroup contexts, we can assess, 
for the first time, the generality of any educa- 
tion effects. ; 

The empirical expectations of the 
education-as-liberation view are straightfor- 
ward. The liberalizing effect of education 
should be both profound and general. Thus, the 
well educated should display substantially 
more positive attitudes toward subordinate 
groups, and this should hold whether we are 
talking about intergroup beliefs, feelings, social 
predispositions, or policy orientations, and no 
matter which subordinate group is the target. 
~ An advanced formal education means an ad- 


? Race and gender are objective group member- 
‘ships, readily defined on the basis of interviewer 
observation. Class is based here on responses to a 
subjective class-identification question (see Appen- 
dix B for question wording): the “nonpoor’ are re- 
spondents identifying with the working, middle, 
upper-middle, or upper classes (the interpretation of 
this item and its relation to objective indicators of 
socioeconomic standing are discussed at length in 
Jackman and Jackman, 1383); : 
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vanced and thorough education in democratic 
principles, and this means that the well edu- 
éated. will systematically reject parochial 
negativism as they apply democratic principles 
to various situations. Occasional aberrations 
may be explained away, but the overriding 
pattern should conform to the one just de- 
scribed. Alternatively, if education produces a 
superficial democratic commitment, education 
should. be associated with a systematic ten- 
dency to promote the civil liberties and equal , 
rights of subordinates in the abstract, but more ` 
applied policy orientations, personal predis- 
positions, and intergroup feelings and beliefs 
should. all remain unaffected by education. ` 


Mode of Analysis ' 
Our strategy for analysis is simple: educational 
attainment is expressed | as a set of dummy 
variables (Grade School, Some High School, 
High School Graduate, Some College, College 
Graduate, and College Post-Graduate) and 
each attitude item is regressed on these dummy 
variables.. By expressing education as a set of 
dummy. categories (rather than as a simple 
continuous variable), we can observe any non- 
linearity in its effects. The resulting estimates 
are displayed in Table 1: the constant reflects 
the estimated mean value on a given attitude 
item for the grade-school educated and the 
other coefficients are expressed as deviations 
from that mean. Table 2 displays estimates 
from a more stringent test of the effects of 
education, net of controls for several poten- 
tially. relevant variables that are empirically 
confounded with education: region, age, class 
identification, income, socioeconomic status, 
and rural residence (these control variables are 
defined in Appendix B). Only the net coeffi- 
cients for education are displayed in Table 2, 
but the R? reflects the contribution of all vari- 
ables in the model. 

In addition to the regressions, we cross- 
tabulated education with.each of the. attitude 
measures. The cross-tabular results are con- 
sistent with the regression estimates, but they 
sometimes reveal detailed information that 
cannot be gleaned from the regressions. The 
percentage tables are too cumbersome to dis- 
play, but where they provide a useful supple- 
ment- to the regressions, we draw on them in 
our discussion. 


r 


Results ` 


A quick perusal of the estimates in. Tables 1 
and 2 reveals that of the 43 attitude items, there 
are only three in which éducation accounts for 
more than a trivial amount-of variance— 
support for the general principles ‘of racial inte- 


re 


Table 1. Regressions of Intergroup Attitudes on Education: Whites’ Attitudes toward Blacks, Men’s Atti- 








tudes toward Women, and Nonpóor’s Attitudes toward the Poor 























a Insufficient variance: see Appendix A. 
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Table 2. Regressions of Intergroup Attitudes on Education: Whites’ Attitudes toward Blacks, Men's Atti- 
tudes toward Women, and Nonpoor’s Attitudes toward the Poor: Net of Region, Age, Class 
Identification, Family Income, Socioeconomic Status, and Size of Place - 
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gration, black residential rights, and women’s 
job rights (see panel (e) of Tables 1 and 2). 
Education accounts for between 7 and 9 per- 
cent of the variance in these three items, and 
the coefficients for educational categories are 
all positive and approximately monotonic.-The 
introduction of controls (see Table 2) reduces 
the effect of education, and the amount of vari- 
ance explairied by education is hardly over- 
whelming, but education nevertheless has a 
clear positive impact on support for these 
items. In bivariate percentage terms, this 
translates into a difference of 34-39 percent 
between those with only a grade-school educa- 
tion and college graduates and post-graduates. 

Of the remaining 40 attitude items, none dis- 
plays the same degree of dependence on edu- 
cation.? In Table 1, there are 16 more items 
with at least one significant positive education 
coefficient, 16 items that are absolutely unre- 
lated to education, and 8 items with at least one 
significant negative coefficient. Once controls 
are introduced (see Table 2), the same 40 items 
break down as follows: only 10 items are sus- 
ceptible to any positive effect of education; 19 
items show no education effect; and 11 items 
show some negative effect of education. Note 
that the introduction of controls generally in- 
creases the amount of variance explained 
(sometimes quite substantially) while reducing 
or eliminating the effects of education, espe- 
cially positive effects. Of course, none of 


these education effects can be described as. 


anything other than weak, and many of the 
positive effects in particular are so trivial (in 
terms of the amount of variance explained and 
the size and sometimes even the monotonicity 
of the coefficients) that they might be more 
aptly regarded as nonrelationships. In short, 
over this broad array of items measuring inter- 
group attitudes from three different intergroup 
contexts, a clear positive relationship with 
education emerges as the exception rather than 
the rule. 

These results are too weak by far to sustain 
the view that education brings liberation from 
intergroup negativism. On the other hand, the 
data do not conform any more closely to the 
expectations of the argument that education 
bestows a superficial commitment to demo- 
cratic principles. Although the three items that 


3 Three of the 46 items contain insufficient vari- 
ance to be regressed on education; see Appendix A. 

4 While effects vary for different attitude itenis, 
the most important of the control. variables intro- 
duced into the models in Table 2 are age (with sig- 
nificant coefficients in 29 equations) and region (with 
significant coefficients in 22 equations). The other 
four control variables have significant coefficients in 
between 5 and 9 equations. 3 
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have an unambiguously positive relationship 
with education are indeed -reflections of. ab- - 
stract policy principles, four other measures of 
abstract policy principles fail to share that re- 
lationship with education. Of the two items on 
domestic sex-role principles, one has no re- 
lationship to education and the other shows a 
weak positive effect only among college gradu- 
ates and post-graduates; both items reflecting 
economic principles show a weak negative ef- 
fect of education. In short,.the data do not 
reveal even the consistent support for general 
affirmative principles of policy orientation that 
is anticipated by the superficial Comte nt 
argument. f 
There are two observations that we can ‘ 
make about the pattern of results. First, the 
three items that do bear a clear positive’ re- 
lationship to education are not a random sub- 
set. All-three items combine two features ex- 
clusively: they deal with (a) general policy 
principles and (b) the principle of individual 
rights. The second two items mention individ- 
ual rights explicitly and the first item involves 


individualism negatively through use of the 


term “Segregation,” which symbolizes the 
enforced aggregate treatment of a group. What 
emerges, then, among the well educated is not 
consistent support for the principle of equal 
rights, but rather an attachment to the principle 
of individual rights. The implications of this 
distinction are pursued in the next part of the 
paper. 

Second, in the remaining assortment of weak 
relationships and nonrelationships there is also 
a definable pattern. Positive effects of educa- 
tion are confined almost exclusively to racial . 
attitudes, negative effects are observed almost 
exclusively with class attitudes, and gender. at- 
titudes are typically unrelated to education. Of, 
course, within each intergroup contéxt, results 
are not uniform (with the near-exception of 
gender attitudes), but display some variation 
from one ‘attitude item to another. Since any 
observed “effects” are weak and often involve 
only one or two categories of education, we 
could dismiss this pattern as nothing more than 
blips in a general condition of no, relationship 
with education. Were we to do this, however, 
we would still be left with the question of why 
general policy principles that involve individu- 


valism exclusively enjoy a clear positive re- 


lationship to education. 

The existing debate on the effect of educa- 
tion on intergroup attitudes offers no explana- 
tion for the patterns we have observed in this 
broad array of data. What is needed is a dif- 
ferent approach to the nature of intergroup at- , 
titudes and the role of educational institutions. 
in their articulation. We now propose- such an ’ 
approach. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE APPROACH: 
EDUCATION AND THE DEFENSE OF 
DOMINANT INTERESTS 


The ideas that we now explore go well beyond 


the data presented in this paper. We begin by. 


speculating broadly about the character of in- 
tergroup attitudes, about their relation to 
dominant ideology, and about their malleability 
in the quest to protest privilege in the face of 
varying’ subordinate challenge. These consid- 
erations lead us to suggest that the intergroup 
attitudes of dominant groups assume a dif- 
ferent shape for race, gender, and class. With 
this backdrop sketched out, we address the 


` issue of how education influences the articula- 


tion of dominant ideology and intergroup atti- 
tudes in these three intergroup contexts. Fi- 
nally, we return to our data on education and 


intergroup attitudes and argue that the ideas . 
- presented in this section provide a plausible 


interpretation of the observed patterns in those 


Intergroup Attitudes dnd Dominant Ideology 


Students of social inequality and group con- 
sciousness have long regarded ideology as in- 
tegral to relations of inequality. Groups that 


occupy a dominant position in the social, 
‘ structure routinely manufacture an interpreta- 


tion of reality and a set of normative pre- 
scriptions that serve their interests (Marx, 
1964; Mannheim, 1936; Dahrendorf, 1959; Par- 
kin, 1971; Huber and Form, 1973). Dominant 


groups develop such an ideology without con- . 


trivance: it flows naturally from their side of 
experiénce as they seek to impose a sense of 
order on the pattern of social relations and to 
persuade both themselves and their subordi- 
nates that the current organization of relation- 
ships is appropriate and equitable. 

It is considerably more gratifying for domi- 
nant groups to see themselves as reasonable 
and enlightened benefactors of society than as 


. the self-serving beneficiaries of a biased’ social 


organization. And there are redoubtable ad- 
vantages in persuading subordinates to share. 


this view. Contentment and social harmony are ` 


singularly conducive to the stability of current 
rélations and they have the added benefit of 
making subordinates more productive and ac- 
cessible. The resulting dominant-group. per- 
spective thus includes both -a general set of 
norms and values that are in keeping with the 


' needs of status quo relations and a specific set 


of attitudes toward subordinated groups that 
explain and endorse their relative position. _ 
In this light, the intergroup attitudes’ of 
dominant groups are not uncontrolled out- 
bursts of negativism;'nor are they the anach- 
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ronistic expressions of deficiencies in sô- 
cialization or personality. Instead, they are an 
important part of dominant groups’ attempts, to 
control the social relations from which they 
benefit. Dominant groups thus refrain from un- 
duly offending the sensibilities of themselves 
or subordinates. The means by which they at- 
tempt this vary according to whether subordi- 
nates are compliant or resistant parties to the 


. relationship. 


When the dominant group has a firm hold on 
intergroup relations and consensus envelops 
the status quo, discriminatory policies are 
readily justified in terms of the categorically 
distinct qualities of the groups involved— 
indeed,, those alleged distinctions provide the 
explicit organizing principle for social life. 
Such distinctions, however, are devoid of any 
derogatory implications. As long as there is 
consensual agreement that the different groups 
have categorically distinct qualities that suit 
them for different roles in social life, deroga- 
tion of subordinates is neither necessary nor 


‘useful as an ideological weapon (Jackman and 


Senter, 1983). Derogation would simply inject 


> dangerous venom into an otherwise amicable 


inequality and, besides, it is easy to feel affec- 
tion for a compliant and loyal subordinate. 
‘* While no relationship of inequality ‘may be 
completely free from strain, empirical exam- 
ples that resemble the consensus model may be 
found in the relations between landlord and 
peasant in feudal Europe, between slave owner 
and household servant in southern American 
slavery, and between men and women in con- 
temporary American society. While observa- 
tions about intergroup attitudes in feudal 
Europe and southern American slavery are 
necessarily based on fragmentary evidence, 
recent empirical research on gender attitudes 
in the United States (reporting from the same 
survey as in the present paper) indicates that 
there is no divergence between mèn and 
women in their tendency to portray women as 
categorically—but noninvidiously—distinct 
(Jackman and Senter, 1980, 1983). The lack of 
divergence between men and women in other 
aspects of their sex-role attitudes has also been 
observed (Jackman and Jackman, 1983; Smith 
and Kluegel, 1984); and -the acceptance by 
women of the basic tenets of sex-role ideology 
has been a repeated topic of discussion (e.g., 
Hacker, 1951; Millet, 1970; Rossi, 1974). 
When harmonious inequality is disturbed by 
discontent and challenge from subordinates, 
dominant groups are forced into a more defen- 
sive, adversary position; and: yet they still 
strive to placate rather than to incense the 
challerge: persuasion remains the least costly 
and the most gratifying means of control. 
Dominant groups thus wish to seem reasonable 
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and responsive while making as few substan- 
tive concessions as possible. To this end, they 
become practiced in the arts of qualification,. 
diversion, and symbolic responsiveness. 

While subordinate challenge throws domi- 
nant groups into the defensive position of hav- 
ing to assert their superiority to subordinates 
more overtly (rather than by simply professing 
the existence of noninvidious differences), 
dominant groups soften the blow by drawing 
back from making the kind of rigid, categorical 
distinctions that were de rigeur in more amica- 
ble times. Thus, at the same time as dislike 
replaces the former.affection for subordinates 
and derogation of subordinates becomes more 
imperative, the unqualified definition of group 
distinctions becomes unfashionable (Jackman 
and Senter, 1983). Indeed, dominant groups 
characteristically seek to divert attention from 
group grievances and undercut their legitimacy 
by fostering individualism as a-guiding norma- 
tive principle. The ascendancy of individualism 
dictates that the assertion of important group 
distinctions be tempered with the recognition 
of individual variation. 

The distinction between individual rights and 
group rights is a subtle one, which makes it 
particularly well suited to an ideological de- 
fense of privilege. At a superficial level, it 
seems obvious that if all individual rights were 
respected, the problem-of group rights would 
be obviated. Indeed, democratic values have 
traditionally emphasized individual rights as a 
way of protecting the principle of political 
equality, and in so doing individualism and 
equality have been implicitly linked. It is this 
linkage that has enabled scholars in the 
education-as-enlightenment school to assert 
that by increasing commitment to democratic 
norms, education increases the commitment to 
equality (see, e.g., Quinley and Glock, 
1979:188, quoted earlier in this paper). 

The problem is that when the members of 
one group operate from a disadvantaged posi- 
tion, the principle of individualism does little to 
promote their advancement and it often stands 
as an obstacle. Even within the narrowly 


political sphere it has often been observed that’ 


the simple application of universal suffrage 
(that is, that each individual is given the same 
formal political rights) fails to provide valid 
political equality because it does not correct 
for systematic inequalities that exist in re- 
sources, access to information, and general 
political knowledge, all of which predetermine 
the ability of different groups.to participate 
effectively. As Parkin argues, 


Political equality presupposes sufficient so- 
cial and material equality to enable con- 
tending groups to utilize formal political 
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rights in roughly the same degree. Where 
sharp social and material inequalities do 
exist, the provision of equal political rights in 
effect confers a major advantage on those 
who command the greatest resources to 
mobilize in defense of their interests. (Par- 
kin, 1971:185;-see also Downs, 1957; Lind- 
blom, 1977) 


Similarly, meritocracies protéct the right of the 
individual to a job that reflects his/her qualifi- 
cations, but where one group’s access to the 
necessary qualifications has historically lagged 
behind another's, the right of the individual 
comes into direct conflict with the right of the 
disadvantaged group to advance its collective 
socioeconomic position. Where the historical 
disadvantage from which one group operates is 
the direct outcome of discriminatory practices, 
the disjuncture between individual rights and 
group rights seems particularly rude. But 
whatever the origin of the inequalities between 
groups, the principle of individualism fails to 
address them. 

Yet individualism provides a general, princi- 
pled, seemingly neutral basis for the rejection 
of aggregate group demands. The rights of the 
individual are endorsed vehemently, as there is 
a systematic aversion to any representation 
of social problems in group terms. Society is 
cautioned against responding to the aggregate 
demands of categories of people because that 
would interfete with the inviolable rights of the 
individual—who must have free access to the 
ideas that interest him, to the job for which he 
is qualified, to the neighborhood that he can 
afford, and so on. By upholding individualism 
as a guiding principle in the empirical and nor- 
mative interpretation of social life, the rights of ° 
groups are thus rendered illegitimate and un- 


‘reasonable. 


Dominant groups also learn how to ree 
to subordinate-group demands with symbolic, 
rather than substantive, concessions (Edel- 
man, 1964; Lipsky, 1968). Again, unmitigated 
rejection of subordinate groups is avoided be- 
cause it seems so unreasonable and because it 
is too conflictual. On the other hand, actions 
such as establishing a commission to examine 
subordinate-group grievances seem responsive 
and sincere: the dominant group is satisfied 
that it is lóoking into the matter and the subor- 
dinate group placated by the show of concern. 
That the subsequent commission recom- 


The conflict between individual and group rights 
is, of course, at the heart of the popular controversy 
over such affirmative action policies as preferential 
treatment for minorities in admissions and hiring, 
seniority. calculations that favor minorities on the 
job, and so on. 
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mendations are not acted upon or are 
translated into legislation that is not enforced is 


‘too lengthy and obtuse a process to be noticed 


by most of the participants. The net result is 
the peaceful preservation of the status quo in 
the face of challenge, along with little or no 
injury to the sensibilities of pher dominant or 
subordinate groups. 

Restrained conflict has marked class rela-. 
tions in the industrial. democracies and rela- 


tions between blacks and whites in recent . 


American history. Thus, in the context of con- 
siderable challenge from blacks, whites’ beliefs 
about blacks in the United States evidence 
more derogation than is found in beliefs about 
women but, at the same time, whites refrain 
from making the kind of cafegorical distinc- 
tions that are more prevalent in beliefs about 
women (Jackman and Senter, 1980, 1983). So- 


„cial class stimulates strong feelings of emo- 


tional identity among the poor in the United 


` States, but the carry-over in terms of an ar- 


ticulated political challenge has. been weak 
(Jackman and Jackman, 1983). In this context, 
Americans in other classes (and especially the 
middle and upper-middle classes) have viewed 
the poor with a mixture of benevolence and 
derogation (Jackman and Senter 1980, 1983). 

The quest of dominant groups remains 
constant—to avoid conflict with subordinates 
and to maintain peaceful control of their un- 


equal relations with them. The form of the re- | 


sulting dominant ideology is, however, - vari- 


able, depending on whether subordinates are 


compliant or’ recalcitrant participants in the 
relationship. When amicable consensus en- 
velops and protects the relationship, dominant 


~ groups can well afford to portray the group 


basis of social life in simple and categorical 
terms so long as they refrain from violating the 


atmosphere of mutual trust by derogating their. 


subordinates. When dominant groups en- 
counter more resistarice, their ideological in- 
clinations become more subtle and sophisti- 
cated. In such contexts, where restrained con-. 
flict is the hallmark, educational institutions 
assume an important role in the generation and 


"> refinement of dominant ideology. 


The Role of Education 


Educational institutions are, most obviously, 
the means by which people learn to exercise 
and train their minds. Initially, this involves 
fairly rudimentary intellectual tasks, but as 
people progress through the graded levels of 
the formal educational system they learn to 


perform increasingly difficult and complicated, 


intellectual exercises. At the same time, edu- 
cational institutions provide the principal 


channel by which society may teach its rules to 


` 
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the mass of citizenry. No other institution has 
such a broad, inclusive scope—aill citizens are 
required by law to receive several years of 
formal education. And because educational in- 
stitutions are demarcated as places of learning, 
they are especially well suited for the promul- 
gation of ideology. At a very simple level, then, 
individuals who have received a more ad- 
vanced education have also received more ex- 
posure to the dominant creed. But the interac- 
tion between education and ideology runs 


` deeper than that. 


As others have noted (e.g., Bowles and Gin- 


‘tis, 1977; Merelman, 1980), the structure of 


educational institutions is not democratic. Stu- 
dents are graded into classes according to 
demonstrated ability and level of advance- 
ment; students are subject to the authority of 
teachers who are themselves graded in a 
hierarchy on the basis of achievement and ad- 
varicement in the system. Not only does this 
provide a microcosm of the system of social 
inequality in the larger society, it also estab- 
lishes knowledge and: expertise as a legitimate 
basis for authority. Those who receive rela- 
tively short exposure to the formal education 
system stay just long enough to learn that prin- 
ciple along with the significant realization that 
there are others who know more than them. 
Those who advance further in the educational 
system understand implicitly that the authority 
bestowed upon them is a result of their individ- 
ual achievement. This helps to instill in‘them a 
faith in both individualism and knowledge as 
essential components of human freedom. 
Apart from the. importance of the structure 
of educational institutions in the socialization 
of citizens, the learning process itself influ- 


. ences the way people think. While people with 


little education have mastered only rudimen- 


tary cognitive skills, those with an advanced 


education have acquired a broader and more 
sophisticated knowledge, as well as a sensitiv- 
ity to complexities and a distaste for, simple 
answers. Their awareness tells them that there 


, are several sides to every question, and that 


there are no easy answers. Absolutes become 
anathema, and ‘the qualified phrase is the 
hallmark of the well educated. These well- 
known traits of the well educated have been 
lauded by enthusiasts of the educational sys- 
tem as liberated thinking (e.g., Selznick and 
Steinberg, 1969; Hyman and Wright, 1979) and 
trivialized by its detractors as mere changes in 
cognitive style (e.g., Campbell et al., 1960; 
Jackman, 1973). What both sides have over- 
looked is that these traits do encourage a 
change in outlook among the better educated 
that equips them handsomely to protect their 
interests in a more complex society. : : 

Their greater knowledge and sharpened in- 
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tellectual skills daha a natural proclivity for 
the more complex and sophisticated ideology 
that is their best protection in the face of chal- 
lenge. Their heightened respect for knowledge 
and ideas combines with their belief that there 


„are several sides to every question to make 


them elevate the importance of freedom of 
speech beyond a mere procedural principle and 
to think of it as a substantive outcome in itself. 
So long as people are allowed to express their 
opinions freely, and commissions periodically 
examine the validity of various opinions, the 


problems of society seem to be satisfactorily. 


accommodated. In this value system, the lack 
of any more tangible response to subordinate 
grievances goes easily unnoticed and, besides, 
the complexity of social problems defies any 
easy solution. The cognitive proclivities that 
make for more-qualified images of subordinate 
groups are the same proclivities that make for 
the rejection of group-level solutions as unrea- 
sonable, simplistic, and contrary to human 
freedom. 

In a simple and unthreatened relationship, a 
simple ideology will do, but as dominant 
groups are confronted with subordinates who 
are less willing to accept their unequal posi- 
tion, dominant ideology takes a more complex 
and sophisticated turn. The formal education 
system is perfectly suited for the generation 
and refinement of such“an ideology and its 
promulgation among the populace. These con- 
siderations suggest that the well educated do 
indeed constitute the vanguard of advanced 
thinking, but this is in terms of ideological 
sophistication rather than moral liberation. 
Further, the well educated are only slightly 


-ahead of their less-well-educated peers in their 


attitudes toward recalcitrant subordinates, 
since the ubiquitous educational system effec- 
tively relays the essence of the dominant per- 
spective to the rest of the populace. Thus, we 
should not generally expect differences be- 
tween the well educated and the poorly edu- 
cated to be dramatic. 

With this in mind, it is useful to take cogni- 
zance of the breadth of the educational sys- 
tem’s reach. Specifically, the values and in- 
tellectual habits that are fostered by the educa- 
tional system not only influence the way domi- 
nant groups articulate a defense against chal- 
lenge, they also affect the way subordinates 
articulate that challenge. To the extent that the 
educational system successfully disseminates 
the nornis of individualism and achievement, 
subordinates’ grievances are diverted away 
from issues of outright distributional equality 
and channelled into the more individualistic 
realm of equality of opportunity and minimal 
safety-net measures. Among blacks and the 
poor, these tendencies might be reduced by the 
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fact that they have less access to education, 
but the better-educated members from their 
ranks constitute their most likely leadership: 
Further consideration of this issue is beyond 
the scope of this paper, but the diversion of 
subordinate demands and the subsequent 
muting of intergroup conflict have been the 
subject of repeated commentary and discus- 
sion (see, e.g., Michels, [1915] 1959; Bachrach 
and Baratz, 1970; Parkin, 1971; Jackman and 
Jackman, 1983). Suffice it here to say that 
dominant groups are not operating in a vac- 
uum. The development of a subordinate chal- 
lenge may be beyond the control of domi- 
nant groups, but their natural efforts to contain 


-the parameters of that threat will find a more 


susceptible audience when subordinates have 
been socialized into the same general value 
system as themselves. 

Muted intergroup conflict has been so pre- 
valent a feature of recent American history that 
such sophisticated ideological ‘elements as in- 
dividualism, qualified imagery, and symbolic 
responsiveness may well have become in- 
grained intellectual habits of dominant groups 
and especially of their better-educated mem- 
bers. However, these proclivities should be 
evidenced more in intergroup relationships that 
are under stress. Thus, the significance of edu- 
cational attainment should be sensitive to two 
factors: (a) the type of attitude under consid- 
eration (that is, the degree to which it reflects 
individualism and symbolic .versus tangible 


concessions); and (b) the degree to which the 


intergroup relationship is subject to challenge. 


Interpreting Our Data 


The ideas we have discussed reach beyond the 
data in this paper, but those ideas do provide a 
framework for interpreting the pattern of re-. 
sults that we have observed. To begin with, 
this framework gives us no reason to expect 
education to produce either greater freedom 
from intergroup negativism or greater support 
for even abstract egalitarian principles. In- 
stead, we do have reason to expect the well 
educated to exhibit an advanced proclivity for 
the principle of individualism and, indeed, the 
three items in our data that reflect that princi- 
ple most directly do exclusively enjoy a clear 
positive relationship with education. It is in- | 
teresting that, even among the grade-school 
educated, the mean response to these three. 
items is safely above the mid-point score, sug- 
gesting; as we anticipated, that the principle of . 
individualism has been disseminated fairly ef- 
fectively. But the ‘principle clearly elicits - 
stronger support from the well educated, even: + 
in the relatively unthreatening context of geñ- ` 
der relations. Individualism does, indeed, áp- ` 
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pear to elicit an ingrained response among the 
well educated. 

The second pattern that was discernible in 
our data—the variation in the relationship be- 
‘tween education and intergroup attitudes 
across the three intergroup contexts—is also 
consistent with our theoretical approach. Gen- 
der relations have been relatively free of con- 
flict, and we do indeed find that, with the ex- 
ception of ubiquitous individualism, men’s be- 
liefs, feelings, social predispositions, and pol- 
icy orientations toward women are largely un- 
affected by education. It does seem that the 


sophisticated ideological proclivities of the. 


well educated are little called upon in an inter- 
group context that is relatively free of conflict. 
Prolonged, restrained conflict has been the 


mark of race and class relations in the United ` 


States, but these two cases differ in one other 
pertinent respect. Whereas education is irrele- 
vant to the basic definition of either race or 
gender relations, the same cannot be said of 


class relations, where education has long been ` 
recognized as an. important part of socioeco- -> 


nomic standing (Blau and Duncan; 1967; 

Jackman and Jackman, 1983). Although we can 
filter out_much of the socioeconomic aspect of 
education by controlling for class identifica- 
tion, socioeconomic status, and income, we 
have to recognize that education intrinsically 
reflects an element of socioeconomic standing 
that cannot be filtered out. Thus, for race, in- 
creasing education simply marks an increase in 
ideological sophistication, but for class, it also 


represents the countervailing force of an in-- 


creasing divergence in intereSts from the poor. 
The result is a tendency for education to pro- 
duce weak positive effects on attitudes toward 
blacks and weak negative effects on attitudes 
toward the poor. 

From this perspective, attitudes toward the 
poor make an interesting test case, because 


, they alone reflect a situation where education 


itself marks a change ‘in interests. Since the 
education-as-liberation view considers inter- 
group attitudes as a reflection of parochial 
Negativism rather than group interests, it can- 
not incorporate the tendency for education to 
produce more conservative economic-policy 
views. Our approach anticipates that the well 
educated defend their interests with as much 
persistence as anyone else (albeit more 
adeptly). Consistent with this view, we find 
that the smal] negative effects of education on 


` attitudes toward the poor—and especially pol- 


icy orientations—are enhanced when we en- 
large education’s socioeconomic component 
by excluding the three other socioeconomic 
variables (class identification, SEI, and in- 
come) from the equations reported in Table 2 
(estimates not displayed here). 
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A closer look at the pattern of results for 
different aspects of attitudes toward blacks 
also illustrates the sophisticated—not 
liberated—thinking of the well educated. The 


Telation of education to the expression of af- 


fective disticctions between whites and blacks 


_.is an instructive example with which to begin 
(see Panel (c) of Tables 1 and 2). Of the two 


kinds of feelings we measure, warmth- 
coldness and closeness, the warm—cold dis- 
tinction implies more, overt hostility, and 
people generally are more reticent about ex- 
pressing own-group preference in those terms. 
While this <endency exists in all three inter- 


` group contexts, it is more salient in those two 


cases (race and class) where affective dif- 
ferentiation is a significant factor. Preference 
expressed in terms of closeness is safer and 
more comfortable, as dominant groups seek to 
mitigate conflict by minimizing the element of 


“unreasonable” hostility in their relationship 


with subordinates while at the same time’ pre- 
serving the bottom line. In this endeavor, the 
well educated appear especially adept—they 
distinguish more acutely between the expres- 
sion of prezerence with and without an implied 
hostility. The gross effect of education on af- 


‘féctive rac:al distinctions is thus more positive 


for warmth than for closeness, and the latter 
relationship drops out altogether when controls: 
are introduced in Table 2. (Note also the par- 
allel pattern for affective distinctions in the 
class context, where education has no effect on 
warm-cold differentiation and a small negative ` 
effect on closeness differentiation.) 
Consistent with this pattern, we also find 
that the slightly greater reticence of the well 
educated :o express a preference for whites in 
terms of warmth—coldness reflects primarily a 
tendency. to draw smaller distinctions rather 
than to draw no distinctions at all. Whites gen- 
erally avoid distinctions of.a categorical, ex- 
treme nature, preferring instead to express 
more moderate degrees of own-group prefer- 
ence (that is, difference scores of 1—3 points), 
and the well educated are again a half-step 
ahead. Svmbolically, smaller affective distinc-. 
tions appear more “reasonable” than large 
ones, and yet they serve just as adequately to 
deny subordinate-group, advancement.. Thus, 
even in feelings of warmth—coldness, there are 
only (at best) trivial differences by education in 
the propensity to express some preference for 
whites. The gross percentage (that is, without 
any controls) expressing some greater warmth 


6 The effect this has in the gender context, where 
affective distinctions are much less prevalent, is that 
the warm—cold distinction becomes a virtual còn- 
stant, with less than five percent of men expressing 
greater warmth for men than women. 
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for whites than blacks is 53 among the grade- 
school educated, 41 among those with some 
high school, 47 among college graduates, and 
39 among post-graduates. The percentage 
expressing some greater closeness to whites 
than blacks is generally higher and has no re- 
lationship to education. : 

This slight edge of the well educated in ex- 
pressing more “reasonable” racial views with- 
out modifying their bottom-line position is also 
neatly illustrated in their personal predisposi- 
tions for interracial contact (Panel (d) of Tables 
1 and 2). Whereas 58 percent of grade-school- 
educated whites express an’ unabashed prefer- 
ence to'live in an all-white neighborhood, the 
percentage expressing this preference drops 
steadily by educational level to a figure of 20 
percent among the college post-grades (these 
percentages are again bivariate only). Yet the 
better educated show no greater propensity to 
embrace the prospect of a neighborhood that 
gives blacks and whites the same representa- 
tion (that is, “half white and half black”) or 
even to express no preference about the racial 
composition of their neighborhood. Such open 


predispositions are found among only a minor- . 


ity of whites at any educational level—18 per- 
cent of grade-school educated and 23 percent 
of college post-graduates, with small fluctua- 
tions at the intervening educational levels.” 
The preference that acquires an increasing at- 


traction with increasing education is for a’ 


neighborhood that is "mostly white”: there are 
24 percent with this preference at the grade- 
school level, increasing steadily to 56 percent 
at the college post-graduate lével. The well 
educated understand implicitly that the pres- 
ence of one or two black families ‘would not 
alter the dominant white character of the 
neighborhood. Preference for an all-white 
neighborhood is unnecessary to the mainte- 
nance of white dominance, and it‘also holds the 
dangers of a categorical response that appears 


unreasonable and too blatantly. exclusive. ' 


Again, the purpose is not to stimulate conflict 
but to mitigate it. 

In depicting the characteristics of blacks, 
well-educated whites are barely ahead of their 
less-educated peers in avoiding categorical im- 
agery of blacks and sharp distinctions between 
blacks and whites. Whites are generally wary 
of such simplistic portrayals (Jackman and 
Senter, 1980, 1983), and most of the significant 


7 Of course, since blacks constitute no more than 
12 percent of the population, it would be impossible 
to make all neighborhoods “half white and half 


black.“ Bear in mind, however, that the respondent . 


is being asked for an expression of personal prefer- 
ence, not for amore generalized policy-feasibility 
assessment. we 
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coefficients for education in Table 1 (panels (a) 
and (b)) are either severely reduced or become 
insignificant when controls are introduced in 
Table 2. College graduates and post-graduates 
are slightly less likely to distinguish between 
blacks and whites in intelligence, and the 
post-graduates alone show a slightly advanced 
disinclination to describe blacks as less de- 
pendable or more lazy than whites. It would 
seem that this application of individualism has 
become widely disseminated. ` 

On specific policies designed to affirm and 
protect the rights of blacks as a group (Panel (f) 
of Tables 1 and 2), the modal response among 
whites is conservative and withholding, and 


‘the well educated do not differ from other 


whites in this regard. College post-graduates 
alone show slightly enhanced support for fed- 
eral guarantees “to make sure that blacks can 
buy any house on the market that they can 
afford,” while government action to ensure 
that “blacks and whites go to the same 
schools” or that “blacks have the same job 
opportunities as whites’ receive no more sup- 
port from the well educated.® Like their less- 
educated peers, the well educated have little 


. desire to give up the tangible advantages that 


their group enjoys. Government intervention in , 
behalf of subordinate groups smacks too much 
of a “class action’: that would achieve just such 
an end. In short, we argue that whites generally. 
base their opposition to -specific affirmative ra- 
cial policies on individualism, qualification, 
and symbolic obfuscation, rather than on 
simplistic, categorical racial distinctions. The 
well educated lead-in this more sophisticated 
defense of racial inequality. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Students of: intergroup attitudes have com- 
monly regarded the well educated as the van- 
guard of. liberated thinking, freed from the 
grasp of parochial negativism. Empirical evi- 
dence for this view has been piecemeal, but its 
popularity has been little affected by the simi- 
larly piecemeal challenges to which it has been 


8 Of the three racial “governmental action” items, 
the one on housing appeals more than the others to 
individualistic norms (and this is the only one to 
show any positive effect of education). At face value; 
“equal job opportunities” should have an individu- 
alistic ring to it, but in the historical context of highly 
visible affirmative action programs, it is more plausi- 
ble that respondents interpreted this item in terms of 
group rights, especially within the framework of 
governmental intervention. Of course, the spectre of 
governmental programs “to make sure” that policies 
are enforced immediately gives all three items a 
strong connotation of group rights. 
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subjected. Indeed, confidence in the en- 
lightening effects of education has been re- 
newed in recent years. In this paper, we re- 
viewed the debate about the effects of educa- 
tion on intergroup attitudes, and we then used 
- national survey data to examine the effects of 
education on a broad range of items reflecting 
the beliefs, feelings, personal predispositions, 
and policy orientations of whites toward 
blacks, men toward women, and the nonpoor 
toward the poor. 
‘Our results make it clear that “liberated 
thinking is not'thė hallmark of the well‘ edu- 
cated. Of the 43 items under analysis, only 
three bear a clear, positive relationship to edu- 
cation. At the same time, the pattern of results 
is inconsistent with the argument that educa- 
tion produces a superficial commitment to 
democratic norms: The three items that have a 
clear, positive relationship to education do re- 
flect general affirmative principles, but other 
items that also reflect general principles do not 
share the same relationship with education. 
The distinguishing feature of the three items 
that are clearly related to education is their 
reflection of the principle of individual rights, 
not equal rights. 

Having ascertained that the arguments of the 
extant debate are empirically wanting, we de- 
parted from their confines and explored a new 
approach. To do this, we stepped back from 


the data presented in this paper and reassessed’. 


fundamental issues concerning the nature of 
both intergroup attitudes and educational in- 
stitutions. Instead of seeing intergroup atti- 
tudes as a reflection of parochial negativism, 
we conceive of such attitudes as a natural part 
of dominant ideology. The purpose of such 
ideology remains constant—to protect. domi- 
nant interests without unduly antagonizing 
subordinates. However, we argue that the 
ideology takes a different shape—and educa- 
tion plays a different role—depending on the 
extent of challenge from subordinates. While 
the ideas we have explored go beyond: the 
reach of the data in this paper, they do provide 
a framework by which we can interpret the 
patterns in those data. 

-We argue that in paternalistic relationships 
that are relatively devoid of conflict (such as 
gender relations), intergroup ideology has a 
simpler articulation, and the well educated 
are as unguarded as anyone else in affection- 
ately delineating sharp distinctions between 
groups. However, when subordinate challenge 
forces more hostility into the relationship, the 
well educated are intellectually equipped to 
lead in the generation of a more sophisticated, 
refined ideology. In the race context, where 
whites have long faced a challenge from 
blacks, the well educated are slightly ahead of 
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less-educated whites in developing interracial 
beliefs, feelings, and personal predispositions 
that pull back from making sharp categorical 
distinctions while maintaining critical racial 
boundaries. At the same time, tangible gov- 
ernment -action on behalf of blacks finds no 
more support among the well educated. In the 
context of muted class conflict, the interests of 
the well educated are especially at risk, creat- 
ing a countervailing force to the more sophisti- 
cated ideological proclivities of that group. The 
net result is for the effect of education on atti-` 
tudes toward the poor to range from zero to 
weak negative, and this tendency becomes 
more évident in policy orientations, whether 
abstract or applied. 

In short, we have argued that once the group 


“basis of social life has lost favor with subordi- . 


nates, it is no longer serviceable for dominant 
ideology to emphasize the distinctiveness of 
groups. Group distinctions are minimized, and 


- dominant groups develop a commitment to in- 
` dividual rights both as á diversion from 


subordinate-group demands and as a principled 
basis for the rejection of such demands. In the 
face of subordinate challenge, dominant groups 
also become practiced in the art of making 
symbolic concessions in lieu of tangible con- 
cessions. In this general endeavor, the educa-. 
tional system plays a central role-—in both the 
development and dissemination of norms and: 
attitudes that assist in the obfuscation of con- 
flict. 

This paper began by considering theories 
that link education with socialization into 


‘democratic principles. Coming full circle, we 


can return to that issue. On one level, we might 
agree that the well educated are indeed more 
democratic. But the construction we put on 
this statement is a far cry from that with which 
the paper began. Bourgeois democratic sys- 
tems, with their apparent emphasis on political 
equality and responsiveness, have not pro- 
duced tangible commitments to the elimination 
of inequalities between groups. Instead, the 
democracies have developed individualism and 
symbolic responsiveness as a means of divert- 
ing and muting the demands of subordinated 
groups. We suggest that the training and the 
experience of the well educated make them the 


.natural leaders in the development of such a 


defense of dominant interests. 


APPENDIX A 


Basic Information about Attitude Measures 
- in Tables 1 and 2 


` {a} Grigp Images. in a self-administered booklet, 


respondents were asked how they would attribute 
personality traits to each group: “How many 
[GROUP] would you say are [TRAIT]?” Scales for 
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the positive traits intelligent, dependable, and thrifty 
range from | to 9 in I=point intervals:, 1 = None; 5 = 
About Half; 9 = All. Scales for the traits lazy, emo- 
tional, and talkative are reversed: 1 = All; 5 = About 
Half; 9 = None. “Don't Knows” and missing data 
are excluded from analysis. 


(b) Cognitive Differentiation Between Groups. The ` 


difference between R’s response -to the question, 
above for the subordinate group (e.g., blacks) and 
the relevant dominant group (e.g., whites). For race 
ánd gender, this is a simple difference between 
blacks and whites and men and women, respectively; 
for class, this is the average perceived difference 
between the poor and each of four nonpoor classes 
(i.e., working, middle, upper-middle, and upper 
classes). The resulting difference scores were then 
‘collapsed to create scales ranging from 1 to 9: 1 = 
extreme negative stereotypical differences (e.g., all 
whites and no blacks Intelligent, no men and all 
women Emotional, all nonpoor and no poor Thrifty); 
9 = dominant and subordinate group equally likely to 
have trait, or (in a small minority of cases) group 
differences are counter-stereotypical (e.g., more In- 
telligent blacks than whites, fewer Emotional women 
than men, more’ Thrifty poor than nonpoor). One- 
point intervals for race and gender; smaller intervals 
for class (because of averaging across four difference 


scores). Respondents with “Don’t Know” or missing’ 


data. on either item in a pair are excluded from 
analysis. 
(c) Affective Differentiation Between Groups. Par- 
allel construction to the Cognitive Differentiation 
measures above using pairs of items from a self- 
administered booklet on feelings of Warmth and 
feelings of Closeness to dominant and subordinate 
groups: 
In general, how warm or cold do you feel toward 
(GROUP)? 


In general, how close do you feel to [GROUP]? 


The resulting scales were collapsed into scales rang- 
ing from | to 9: 1 = extreme preference for dominant 
group (e.g., very cold toward blacks and very warm 
toward whites); 9 = equally warm/close'to dominant 
and subordinate groups, or (in a small minority of 


cases) warmer/closer.to subordinate group. Respon- . 


dents with “Don’t Know™ or missing data on either 
item in a pair are excluded from analysis. 


Note: Less than five percent of men overall say they — 


feel warmer toward’ men than toward women. The 
lack of variance precluded the use of this variable in 
the analysis. 


(d) Personal Preferences for Intergroup Contact. 
There are two items for race: 


Would you personally prefer to (live in a neigh- 
borhood that’shvork in a job where your co- 
workers are) [1] all white, [2] mostly white, [3] 
about half white and half black, [3] mostly black, 
or [3] all black? 


“Don't Knows” and volunteered 


“Makes no dif- 
ference” were also coded [3]. ie 
There are two items for gender: 


Would you personally prefer to work in a job 
where your co-workers are [I] all men, [2] mostly 
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men [3] about half men and half women, B] iai 
women, or [3] all womén? 


“Don’t Knows” and volunteered “Makes: no dif- 
ference” were coded [3]. : 


Would you personally prefer to work ina jot with 
{i] a male supervisor or f3] a female supervisor? 


“Don't Knows” and volunteered “Makes no dif- 
ference” were coded [2]. 
There are two items for class: 
Would you personally prefer to live in a neighbor- 
hood with mostly poor peọple, working-class 
people, middle-class ‘people, upper-middle-class 
people, or upper-class people? 
Would you personally prefer your children and 
other close relatives to marry people who are 


{ poor, working class, middle class, upper-middle 


class, or upper class? 


With both items, any mention of the poor was coded 
[2] and all other responses were coded [1] (respon- 
dents could name more than one class). “Don't 
Knows”. and missing data were excluded. 

Note: Virtually no one is predisposed to live in a 
neighborhood with poor people or to be allied to a 
poor person through marriage of close family mem- 
bers. Because of the lack of variance, these variables: 
were not included in the analysis. 


(e) Intergroup Policy Orientations: General Princi- 
ples. 


There are two items for race: 


Generally speaking, are you in favor of [3] racial 
integration, [1] racial segregation, or 2] something ` 
in between? . 


Which of these statements do you agree with 
more? [3] Blacks have a right to live wherever they 
can afford to; [1] White people have a right to keep 
blacks out of their neighborhoods if they want to. 


“Don’t Knows” and “Depends” were coded [2] in’ 
both questions. 


There are three items for gender: 


Which of these statements. do you agree with 
more? [3] A woman should be considered just as 
seriously as a man for any job that fits her inter- 
ests; [1] Certain jobs should be open to men only. 


Generally spéaking, do you think that doing the 
housework and taking care of children should be 
[1] mainly the woman's responsibility or [3] that it 
should be the man’s responsibility as much as the 
woman's? 


-Generally speaking, do you think that [1] the man 
should have the responsibility for providing finan- 
cial support for the family, or [3] that the woman . 
should also have some responsibility for providing, 
financial support? 


For all three questions, “Don't Knows” and qual- 


ified responses were coded as [2]. 
There are two measures for class: 


Thinking about the amount of money people in’ 
different occupations earn, do .you think there . 
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should be- [i] a great deal of difference, [2] some 
difference, or [3] almost no difference in how 
much money people in different occupations earn? 


“Don't Knows” were coded [2]. 
There was a series of questions about income: 


How much money do you think an average 
(janitorlassembly-line factory worker/doctor/ 
business executive) should make in a-year? 


Responses were coded in dollars. The ratios of the 
first two occupations to the second two were calcu- 
lated and then a mean salary ratio was calculated 
from all four ratios. Scores range from 0 to 1; a low 
score reflects a large income gap, a higher score a 


smaller income gap (the small number of ratios above © 


1 were coded as 1). “Don't Knows” and missing data 
were excluded in the calculation of each individual 
ratio, and respondents with valid data on fewer than 
three of the four ratios were excluded in the calcular 
tion of the mean salary ratio. 


(f) Specific Policy Orientations. 
Respondents were asked a series of questions: 


How much do you think the federal government is 
doing to (POLICY STATEMENT]? [1] A lot, [2] 
Quite a bit, [3] A little, [4] Nothing? 


How much do you think the federal government 
should be doing about this? [Same response 
categories]. 


The second question was subtracted from the first to` 


create a scale ranging from —3 to +3 in 1-point 
intervals: ,—3 = The federal government should be 
doing much less than it is doing; 0 = ihe federal 
government should be doing the same as it is now; 
+3 = the federal government should be doing much 
more than it is doing. Respondents with ‘Dort 
Know” or missing data on either item'in a pair were 
_ excluded. 
[POLICY STATEMENTS] for race: ` ~ 


make sure blacks and whites go te the same 
schools 


make sure that blacks can buy any house on the 
market that they can afford 


make sure blacks have the same job opportunities 
as whites . ? 


[POLICY STATEMENTS] for gender: 


make sure that laws are applied in the same way to 
women and men 


make sure women have the same job opportunities 


as. men 


provide daycare centers for oF children of work- 
ing mothers 


[POLICY STATEMENTS] for class: 


make sure that everyone who wants a job can get 
one : 


make sure the everyone: ias a least a minimum 
income 


give welfare ‘benefits to people Shi don't have 
very much money 
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Note: E of the policy: “shouid” items alone, in- 
stead of the policy difference scores, does not alter 
the results. 


APPENDIX B 
< Control Variables 


Region. A dummy variable coded as 0 fór the non- 
South and 1 for the Confederate states. 

Age. Two dummy variables coded as 1 for 35- 54 
years or 55 vears and older, respectively; the con- 
trast group consists of 18-34 year olds. 

Size of Place of Residence. A dummy variable coded 
0 for populations of less than 2, 500 and 1 for popula- 
tions of 2,500 or more. 

Class Identification. A continuous variable based on 
~ the question: “People talk about social classes such 
as [1] the poor, [2] the working class, [3] the middle 
' class, [4] the upper-middle class, and [5] the upper 
class. Which of these classes would you say you 
belong to?” 

Family Earned Income. A continuous variable mea- 
sured in dollars from none to $97,500, based on 
earnings and transfer payments to the individual or 
family ‘from seven sources: respondent's main job; 
spouse’s main job; respondents and/or spouse's 


- other jobs; retirement benefits, annuities, and Social 


Security; unemployment or workmen's compensa- 
tion; welfare and public assistance; and other sources 
such as alimony, child support, veteran's; benefits, 
and insurance benefits. ' 
Socioeconomic Status. A continuous variable repre- 
senting the 1970 Duncan SEI scores. 
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ORGANIZATION, RATIONALITY AND SPONTANEITY IN THE 
CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT * 


Lewis M. KILLIAN 


University of Massachusetts, Amherst 


So-called “classical collective-behavior theorists” have been charged with placing 
too much emphasis on spontaneity and the emergence of new norms and structures 
in social movements. Empirical support for this charge and material for constructing 
an alternate model have been offered in recent revisionist studies of the Civil Rights 
Movement. This alternate model emphasizes the importance of deliberate planning _ 
and pre-existing social structures in the development and growth of bus boycotts and 
sit-ins between 1955 and 1965. Reexamination of the Civil Rights Movement in 
Tallahassee, Florida, shows it to be a case which does not fit the alternate model in 
important respects. It is concluded that while organization and planning are key 
variables, social. movement theory must take into account spontaneity and 
emergence, and the transformation of pre-existing structures. 


Continuity and emergence, planning and im- 
pulse, organizational strategy and- individual 
spontaneity are polar tendencies which have 
been observed in the careers of social move- 
ments. ‘‘Classical collective-behavior”’ 
theorists have been charged with placing too 
much emphasis on the emergence of new 
norms and structures and thus reflecting and 
reinforcing the stereotyped conceptions of ir- 
rationality and spontaneity identified by Couch 
(1968). A concise characterization of ‘classical 
collective-behavior theory” is advanced by 
Aldon Morris (1981:745) when he writes: 


Social movements are theorized to be rela- 
tively spontaneous and unstructured. 
Movement participants’ are often portrayed 
as nonrational actors functioning outside of 
normative constraints and i by high 
levels of strain. 


Morris (1981:745) adds that oiec 
behavior theorists ‘“‘do not deny that organi- 
zations and institutional processes play a role 
in collective behavior,’ but he feels that they 
misinterpret them by holding that they 
“emerge in the course of movements and be- 


* Direct all correspondence to: Lewis M. Killian, 
Department of Sociology, University of Massachu- 
setts, Amherst, MA 01003. 

I am grateful to the Center for the Study of South- 
ern Culture of Florida State University for permis- 
sion to use the oral history tapes on “The Civil 
Rights Movement in Tallahassee, Florida, from 
-1956— 1966,” and especially to Professor Jackson Lee 
Ice, who conducted the interviews. 

A special debt is owed to my friend and col- 
laborator in research on the Civil Rights Movement 
from 1954 through 1983, Charles U. Smith of Florida 


A and M University and Florida State University., 


Kathryn Ashford, a student in my social movements 
seminar, offered helpful criticism of the paper. 


come important in their later stages.” While he 
does not completely dismiss spontaneity as a 
factor, he feels that collective-behavior 
theorists have emphasized it too much, with a 
consequent neglect of internal structure (Mor- 
ris, 1981:746). 

Morris and other theorists identifying them- 
selves with one or another variety of Resource 
Mobilization Theory have sought to discredit 
the older model which they believe to have 
dominated the theory of social movements. 
The alternative they offer, characterized by 
James Wood and Maurice Jackson (1982) as a 
“rational calculation approach,” views social 
movements ‘‘as deriving from actors rationally 
estimating their chances of success by using 
social movements to attain their goals.” 
“These actors are seen to calculate their 
chances of victory and defeat and act accord- 
ingly’ (Wood and Jackson, 1982:36). Morris. 
(1981:746) declares that a central proposition of 
Resource Mobilization Theory is that collec- 
tive action.is rooted in organizational structure 
and carried out by rational actors attempting to 
realize their ends.” Thus individual rationality 
and organizational direction are placed in op- 
position to spontaneity and emergent 
structures. “‘Organizations, institutions, pre- 
existing communication networks, and rational 
actors are all seen as important resources 
playing crucial roles in the emergence and out- 
come of collective action,” says Morris 
(1981:745), . 

Taking a broader, more political perspective, 
Doug McAdam (1982) emphasizes the im- 
portance of “indigenous organizational 
strength,” but only within a favorable structure 
of political opportunities. Pre-existing organi- 
zations are held to be crucial, for “in the ab- 
sence of this supportive organizational con- 
text, the aggrieved population is likely to be, 
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deprived of the capacity for collective action 


even when confronted with a favorable ` 


. structure of political opportunities” (McAdam, 
1982:48). The rationality of individual action 
within such an organizational context is still 
emphasized. 

Both Morris and McAdam frequently use the 
term “network” along with “structure” and 
“organization” as if they were interchangeable. 


. The concept of pre-existing networks and the 


emphasis on their importance to the emergence 
of social movements are often associated with 
_the work of Jo Freeman (1973, 1979) on the 
women’s liberation movement, although the 
idea was advanced in 1960 by students of Ralph 
Turner, a “classical collective-behavior”’ 
theorist (Jackson et al., 1960). While Freeman 
clearly differentiates pre-existing communica- 


tion networks from masses of unrelated indi- ` 


viduals, she suggests that these networks can 
range from highly structured, formal organi- 
-zations to rudimentary, informal associations 
of like-minded people at the grass roots. She 
makes it clear that the various types cannot be 
treated as interchangeable when she states, 
“What is needed is a model within which 
strategic considerations, both planned and 
spontaneous, leader-directed and grassroots, 
can be analyzed” (Freeman, 1979:1790). While 
Freeman is critical of individualistic, grass- 


_ roots theories of social movements, she clearly 


sees spontaneous action as being important. 
and networks as sometimes evolving, some- 
times fully formed at the outset. 


STUDIES OF THE 
CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT 


Empirical support for challenges to classical 
collective-behavior theories comes from re- 
visionist studies of the Civil Rights Movement 
(Morris, 1981; McAdam, 1982). Concentrating 
on the Sit-In Movement of 1960, Morris 
(1981:764) concluded that ‘pre-existing social 
structures provided the sit-ins with the ‘re- 
sources and communication networks needed 
for their emergence and development.” This, 
he argued, refuted the standard account that 


the Southern’ Christian Leadership Confer- - 


ence, the Congress of Racial Equality, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 


Colored People, and adult community leaders: 


had rushed into a dynamic campus movement 
after it was well under way. Secondly, he con- 
cluded that it was the existence of a well- 
developed and widespread internal organiza- 
tion that led to the rapid : spread of the sit-ins. 
The notion that spontaneity was an important 
aspect of the movement was an illusion—the 


‘rapidity with which the sit-ins were organized 


gave the appearance that they were 
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spontaneous’ —but it was accepted, he 
charges, by such diverse students as Howard 
Zinn (1964), Meier and Rudwick (1973), and 
Piven and Cloward (1977). Morris (1981:754) 
saw the. pre-existing internal organizations as 
centering around the black church as the coor- 
dinating unii in the typical movement center 


which perfected strategy and directed action 
. between 1985 and 1960. Morris, (1981:764) pre- 


sented all three of his conclusions as refuta- 


-tions of what he criticized as a persistent 


portrayal of internal organization “as an 


‘after-the-fact accretion on student spontane- 


ity.” i , 

McAdam (1982) traces the roots of indige- 
nous organizational strength farther back, to 
1876, and shows the importance of not only 
southern black churches but also black col- 
leges and NAACP -chapters as constituent 
parts of the organizational base. Whereas Mor- 
ris takes up his analysis in 1960, McAdam be- 
gins with the Montgomery Bus Boycott of 
1955. His “political process model” ‘differs 
from a resource mobilization model in the ad- 
dition of g factor which he calls “cognitive 
liberation”—the development by people of a 
collective definition of their situation “as un- 
just and subject to change through collective 
action” (McAdam, 1982:51): Finally, both re- 
searchers concur in their images of movement 
participants. They are seen as political beings 
“distinguished from nonparticipants on the 
basis of their greater integration into the estab- 
lished organizations of the minority community” 
(McAdam. 1982:63). They are rational actors 
working intentionally’ to achieve their ends, 
and their collective action is rooted in the pre- 
existing organizational structure of the minor- 
ity community. Although neither spontaneous, 
impromptu action nor new movement organi- 
zations are explicitly ruled out in these 
analyses, they are ignored or treated as inci- 
dental to social movement development. _ 

A part of the Civil Rights Movement men- 
tioned only briefly by these authors is that 
which tock place in Tallahassee, Florida, begin- 
ning in 1956. Interpretations of this submove- 
ment by Killian and Smith and others who 
studied it seem to fit collective-behavior theory 
better than the theories espoused by Morris 
and McAdam. Although not given notice in 
both contemporary and historical accounts 
equal to that accorded events in Montgomery, 
Greensboro, Little Rock and Selma, the Tal- 
lahassee Bus Boycott of 1956 and the lunch- 
counter sit-ins of 1960 were thoroughly studied 


` by sociclogists on the scene. As a result of 


continued interest by faculty members at both 
Florida A and M University and Florida State 
Univers:ty additional data became available in 
later years. In 1978 Professor Jackson Ice of 
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Florida State University taped 21 lengthy 
interviews with former participants in the 
events of the fifties and sixties. In May, 1981, 
Florida A and M University sponsored a sym- 
posium on the 25th anniversary of the Tal- 
lahassee Bus Boycott. One of the highlights 
was a speech by Wilhemina Jakes, one of the 
two women whose arrest had precipitated fhe 
protest. 

The availability of these resources, some 
embodying the research of social scientists 
done a decade or more ago, some being con- 
temporary reconstructions by participants, 
' made possible a reexamination of that part of 
the “standard account” of the Civil Rights 
Movement which involved Tallahassee. Spe- 


cific events and sequences of events were re- ` 


examined in the light of revisionist critiques of 
the earlier research. The data, including pub- 
lished studies, an unpublished doctoral ‘disser- 
tation, and transcripts of interviews and 
‘speeches made between 1978 and 1981, were 
reviewed with the following questions in mind: 

1. Which critical events could be charac- 
terized as spontaneous and which were 
clearly the result of strategic planning? 

2. What was the role of pre-existing, local, 
minority organizations as compared with 
that of organizations which emerged 

. during the course of the movement? 

3. What was the relationship between pre- 
existing and emergent organizations? 

4. What was the relationship of local move- 
ment organizations with external sources. 
of support and other movement centers? 

In his unpublished doctoral dissertation, 


“The Tallahassee Sit-Ins and CORE,” Robert. 


M. White (1964) characterized the Civil Rights 
Movement in Tallahassee as a ‘‘sub- 
movement” within the larger, region-wide Civil 
Rights Movement. Its course ran ‘so nearly 
parallel to that of the larger movement that the 
casual observer might easily conclude that it 
was being directed from a central command 
post, unless simple contagion could explain the 
parallels. The Montgomery Bus Boycott began 
in December, 1955; the Tallahassee Boycott in 
May, 1956. The demands in each were worded 
almost identically. The Greensboro sit-ins oc- 
curred on February 1, 1960, while several stu- 
dents from Florida A and M University were 
arrested during a sit-in on February 20. 


THE BUS BOYCOTTS: MONTGOMERY 
AND TALLAHASSEE 


The widely held belief that Rosa Parks was a 
woman who had no conception of herself as a 
social activist but instead impulsively defied a 
white bus driver because her feet hurt has been 
_discredited. She had a long history of active 
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participation in the local and state NAACP or- 
ganizations, and had been put off Montgomery 


move to the rear. Apparently, however, she 
had not planned this particular act of defiance’ 
as the beginning of a campaign against bus 
segregation. Even though her act was spon-. 
taneous, her old friend E.D. Nixon, president 
of the Montgomery NAACP, saw it as a 
strategic opportunity. After signing the bond 
for her release, he called nineteen black minis- 
ters, including Martin Luther King, Jr., and 
asked them to join in sponsoring a boycott. 

Nixon revealed in an interview with journalist 
Milton Viorst (1979:27—28) that the idea of'a 


Pr 


„buses several times previously for refusing to` 


boycott was not something that just sprang into - 


his head: 


We talked about the bus boycott sive I 
kept saying that the only way we’re going to 
do any good is to hit those people right 
where it hurts, and that’s in the pocketbook. 
While the Montgomery NAACP was 


clearly involved in the initiation. of the bus 
protest and continued its legal fight against 


segregated seating, the emergence of the - 
Montgomery Improvement Association made- 


the boycott what McAdam (1982:138) terms a 
“church-based operation headed by a minis- 
ter.” He accepts Pat Watters’s (1971) assertion 
that all the other southern boycotts and the 
organizations conducting them were imitations 
of this model. 

McAdam (1982: 138) mentions the Tallahas- 
see Bus Boycott as one of these imitations and 
accepts the version of its origins advanced by 
Thomas R. Brooks: “The Reverend Charles K. 
Steele visited his friend, Martin Luther King, in 
the winter of 1956, and returned home.to Tal- 
lahassee, ‘Florida, to organize a bus boycott.” 
What happened in Tallahassee does not sustain 
this version of Steele’s role, however, and 
upon close examination the sequence of events 
proves to be quite different from that in 
Montgomery: 

The precipitating incident was the conse- 
quence of what was clearly a spontaneous ac- 
tion by two students with no record of activism 
and no organizational connections outside. 
Florida A and M University. Moreover, they 
never became activists in the movement they 
“started,” going almost immediately into final 
examinations and then returning to their homes 


2 for the summer, much relieved to get out of 


Tallahassee and the glare of publicity. The in- 
cident was described 25 years later by 


Wilhemina Jakes (1981), one of the two- 


women. 


The bus boycott came into focus when Car- -- 


rie and I boarded a city bus here in Tallahas-: 
see on Saturday afternoon. We dropped our 
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dimes into the meter and sat next to a white 
- lady on the séat behind the driver. It was the 
only seat available. When we sat down, the 
driver said, “You girls can’t sit there.” I 
said, “Why?” He said, “You just can’t sit 
there.” I got up, went to him and said, “Give 
me back my dime and I will get off.” He said, 
“I can’t give you your dime.” T returned to 
my seat and I sat. He- drove the bus to the 


nearest service station; he went into the sta- . 


tion and made a call. He returned to the bus 
and parked and said, 
seated.” Within five minutes three cars 
loaded with policemen came. Two of the of- 
ficers came on the bus. They talked with the 
driver and then came over to Carrie and I. 
‘One of the officers said, Are you girls hav- 
inga problem?” I explained to him what had 
happened and told him that I would get off if 
the driver would give me my dime. He then 
said, “Yov girls want to ride—then I'll give 
you a ride; come with me.” So Carrie and I, 
we followed the officer to-his car and got in. 
He took us to the police station. When we 
got there it appeared as if the entire police 
force was there to greet us. It was somewhat 
frightening. He charged ys for inciting a riot. 
We were really surprised and shocked. The 
dean of city students sent a bondsman to bail 
us Out. The next morning when we read the 
paper, ‘Carrie Patterson and Wilhemina 
_ Jakes arrested for Inciting a Riot,” we tried 
to call our parents and let them know what 
‘had happened, and that we were alright. 


Then about 9 a.m. Sunday Reverend Steele , 


and a representative of the NAACP came to 
see us. They told us that when they read the 


paper they thought that we were still in jail - 


and they had been there to bond us out. We 
' told them the story; they offered us their 


support. 


Perhaps Steele eventually would have, like , 


E.D. Nixon, seized upon this incident as ‘the 
occasion for organizing a bus boycott, 
mobilizing the resources of internal organi- 
„zations such as the NAACP and the black 
churches to support the effort.’ He never had 
the opportunity: to initiate the boycott, for 
events transpired very quickly after his incon- 
sequential visit to the two women.. Late Sun- 


day afternoon a cross was burned’ in front of . 


their off-campus residence. They fled to a 
dormitory, and the word of the cross-burning 


spread rapidly over the campus. By the next . 


morning the officers of the Student Govern: 
ment Association had posted notices calling for 
a mass meeting of students. In the words of 
Jakes (1981), “The student body met the next 
morning. Carrie and I were asked not to attend 
the meeting. We did not attend. Immediately 


“Everyone remain ' 
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following this meeting,’ the Tallahassee “Bus 
Boycott began. ” The Chaplain of Florida A 


and M University confirmed this account: 


Students were there in full number, it was a 
` full auditorium, as many faculty as could get 
in—many of us were there. Well, the stu- 
dents decided that they would protest the 
action of the bus company and the police 
officers, and that they would withdraw stu- 
„dent patronage of the bus company and that 
they would ask the community to join them 
‘in withdrawing patronage or boycott the bus 
company. (Ice—Hudson Interview, 1978) 


On questioning, Chaplain Hudson could not 
remember whether any of the leaders of the 


black community were there. This was a | ' 
` meeting called by the student leaders and con- 


ducted by them. Indeed, the Dean of Students, 
who had posted bond for the two co-eds, 
thought that no one but students were at the 
meeting (Ice—Miles Interview, 1978). 
Hudson, while a university official, was also 
president of the Tallahassee Interdenomina- 
tional Ministerial Alliance, an association of 
black ministers. He says ‘he called a special 
meeting of the Alliance on Tuesday, the day 
after the boycott had started. Steele, a member ' 
of the Alliance but also president of the local 


‘NAACP, claims that he and Hudson got to- 


gether and called a joint meeting (Ice—Steele 
Interview, 1978). Hudson's version is that he 
and the pastor of the church in which the 
meeting was to be held “contacted community 
leaders and all- other interested persons who 
would like to meet and talk over the senor: 
(Ice—Hudson, 1978). 

The black ministers assembled at this meet- 
ing and set up a committee to talk to the bus 
company officials. It was headed not by Steele 
but by J. Metz Rollins, one of the newest 
ministers. What proved to be a more significant 
action was the calling of a mass meeting for 
that night. Steele was the one who proposed 
this, but the student-inspired bus boycott had 
already been under way and spreading for 24 


‘hours. 


The mass meeting was ; attended by a large 
portion of those black leaders, both lay and 
clerical, who had been engaged in any sort of 


-civic activity in previous years. At this point it 


is evident that what Morris has identified as 
essential pre-existing social structures ‘were 
becoming involved in the emerging . 
movement—but only after.the protest had been 
initiated by the students. What was the nature 
of these organizations and what resources coe 
they provide? 

There were the black churches which did, as 
in other southern communities, come to con- 


stitute important resources. Up until Pee 
i i F aia 
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ginning of the bus boycott, however, none of 
them included social protest on their agenda. 
The largest black social structure in Tallahas- 
see was the Florida A and M student body, but 
despite the existence of a student government 
it did not constitute so much a formal organi- 
zation as a communication network—all stu- 
dents belonged but few were active partici- 
pants. Again, this structure had no history of 
social activism. > i 

There did exist a local chapter of the 
NAACP as well as a student chapter at the 
university. Steele had been president of the 
Tallahassee chapter for about two years—he 
had moved to the city only three years before 
the boycott. There also existed an organization 
called the Tallahassee Civic League, some- 
thing like a black Rotary Club, and there was 
the Ministerial Alliance. Smith and Killian 
(1958:6) characterized the organizational 
activity—or the lack of it—in the two years 
between the 1954 school desegregation deci- 
© sion and the boycott in these words: 


Perhaps because of the, peaceful accommoda- 
tion in race relations, Tallahassee was virtu- 
ally devoid of organizations active in inter- 
group relations at the time of the Supreme 
Court ruling. The local chapter of the 
NAACP was small and weak. ... , 

It was not until the formation of the Negro 
Inter-Civic Council that any organization 
embarked on a program of action either for 
or against any form of segregation in Tal- 
lahassee. 


The Inter-Civic Council (ICC) was born at the 
mass meeting. It constituted a merger of the 
NAACP, the Ministerial Alliance.and the Civic 
League. The NAACP was the only one of the 
three with an action orientation, but it had been 
relatively inactive. Steele made it plain why the 
black community, goaded into action by the 
students, did not unite under the banner of.the 
NAACP: > 


It was the decision of the people and the fear 
of some people that if the NAACP sponsored 
it [the boycott] it would be jeopardized by 
authorities, so they decided to form a new 
organization that they were.not acquainted 
with. (Ice—Steele, 1978) 


. Although Steele was elected president of the 


new body, it was not just the NAACP under a. 


new name. As Steele himself said to Ice, it was 
named the Inter-Civic Council because “it 
would include representatives from all of the 
civic organizations in town interested in racial 
progress. 

From the officers of the ICC came the‘ ‘new 
leaders“ identified by Killian and Smith (1960) 
in their study of Negro protest leaders. The 
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modating to militant was accompanied by a 
change of personnel. Not all of the new leaders 
were ministers, although most were. One of the 
most important was Dan Speed, a businessman 
who later became a minister but continued to 
operate his grocery and market near the uni- 
versity campus. He was elected to chair the 
transportation committee, charged with the 
task of organizing a car pool in support of the 
boycott. A model for such a system already 
existed in Montgomery, and it is likely that the 
Tallahassee leaders knew about it. i 
Although white opponents of the ICC ‘did 
attempt to represent it as merely the NAACP 
in disguise, manipulated by “outside 
agitators,” it was an autonomous organization. 
It was identified by the black community as 
being the primary organization supporting the 
boycott. Its leaders were not the same people 
who had been known as “Negro leaders” be- 
fore the boycott. Under their leadership it en- 
gaged in à broad range of activities, as de- 
scribed by Killian and Smith (1960:257): 


Finally these “new” leaders have sought to 
keep the Negro community of Tallahassee. 
militant and dynamic by continuing weekly 
meetings .of the ICC, the organization 
formed to promote the bus protests, con- 
ducting institutes on non-violence, taking 
preliminary steps toward school integration, 
working to get more Negroes registered and 
voting, and making many local and nonlocal 
public appearances in connection with the 
uplift of Négroes. 


The pre-existing organizations ‘provided a 
communication network and a cadre of poten-, 
tial ‘activists when the students precipitated a’ 
crisis. They did not become movement organi- 
zations in the sense that the emergent ICC did. 
The Civic League continued to exist but lost its 
prominence, and the NAACP, as a separate 
organization, was in evidence primarily as a 
channel through which outside aid could be 
obtained. 

There is no evidence, however, that either 
outside’ aid or influence. were of any 
significance in the initiation of the Tallahassee 
submovement,. despite the suggestion that 
Steele conferred with King and then went back 
to organize the boycott. Although he had 
known King since the latter was a boy— ` 
“Martin was born the same year that I started 
preaching’—he did not credit him’ with 
originating the idea of a bus boycott. Like 
many other black ministers in the South, he 
knew that the Reverend Theodore Jemison had 
led the first bus boycott of modern times in 
Baton Rouge in 1953. In fact, Steele seemed to 
consider the Tallahassee movement as a rival 
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of the Montgomery movement rather than an 
offshoot. When asked, “Did he [King] give you 
some words of encouragement or advice?” he 
answered: 


No: He gave us encouragement. Fact is they 
gave us $3,000 during our struggle. From 
Montgomery. But as far as our sitting-down 
and he say you do this, we didn’t have that 
_ because in the first place I considered Tal- 
lahassee. beyond Montgomery. I still think 
that. Our demands were greater than 
Montgomery, our results were greater than 
Montgomery. We had 98 percent, we put the 
bus company off.the road, we put black driv- 
ers on before they did, and so on. And an- 
other thing, I have pictured the Montgomery 
effort as being the handwriting on the wall 
for the South, and I’ve considered Tallahas- 
see as a little Daniel came along and inter- 
preted that handwriting. (Ice—Steele, 1978) 


Not until the boycott was well under way and 
the car pool in full operation did the external 
resources of the NAACP come into play in 
Tallahassee. No lawsuit challenging the segre- 
gation ordinance was ever filed, but when driv- 


‘ers in the car pool were arrested for operating 


“For Hire” vehicles without a license the state 
NAACP office sent a lawyer from Tampa to 
defend them. 

The resources available to the ICC were 
meager and there is no evidence that the ac- 
tivists in Tallahassee, from the two co-eds to 
the leaders, anticipated the possible costs of 
the movement. Smith and Killian (1958:19) 
observed in 1958, “There is no evidence that 
this movement was planned in advance of the 
events of May 27, 1956. In fact, the confusion 
of the first few days of the movement strongly 
indicates a lack of planning.” Human re- 
sources, people who would boycott the buses, 
attend mass meetings, drive in the car pool and 
contribute money when collections were 
taken, quickly rallied to the emergent move- 
ment. Large sums of money to pay.for the car 


` pool were harder to come by. They were badly 


needed to provide bail and to pay legal costs 
for arrested drivers and the 21 members of the 
ICC Executive Committee arrested and 
charged with operating a transportation system 
without a franchise. Neither the pre-existing 
organizations nor ‘the new movementy organi- 
zation had large “war chests.” According to 
Steele, most of the money was raised through 
his personal efforts, with no external organi- 
zational support. He stated: 


I was running hither and thither all over the 
country trying to raise $11,000: See, Martin 
Luther King could go to New York—I re- 
member he went to New York one year and 
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spoke six times in various areas in the New 

` York area and raised $6,000. I could go to 
New York and speak the same number of 
times, maybe I would raise $1,500. Usually 
someone interested in Tallahassee would ar- 
range an itinerary for me and I would speak 
in Newark, Brooklyn, New York. Then I'd 
preach on Sunday for my expense money. 
(Ice—Steele, 1978) _- 


Another important source of fads was not 
an organization but an individual—Dan Speed, 
Chair of the Transportation Committee. He 
was selected for this role because he was a 
very successful businessman who owned a 
store which was something of a_community 
center. He described his role as the “banker” 
of the movement in the following exchange: 

Q. How many cars did you need in this 
transportation system? 

A. Oh, we had about 60, an average of 60 
cars. I can answer that because when we 
first got started we didn’t have any 
money. 

Q. It must have cost a lot of money for those 
volunteers. 

A.’ I financed it. 

_ Q. How much did that cost m 
A. It cost me a whole lot. I gave them credit, 
. they paid my money back. I was reim- 
bursed on monies they raised, collec- 
` tions. (Ice—Speed, 1978) 


Speed was not, of course, the only indi- 
vidual who contributed or lent funds. Chaplain 
Hudson, also an officer of the ICC, remembers 
that there was a Ways and Means Committee 
which ‘included such faithful women as 
‘Mother’ Cora Stokes and ‘Mother’ Robbins 
and others.” Its task. was fundraising. These 
women were distinguished and had earned the 
honorific “Mother” by long and faithful service 
in the various churches to which they be- 
longed. 

The Tallahassee Bus Boycott did not termi- 
nate in any clear-cut resolution of the issues. 
The deniand for the employment of black driv- 
ers was met during the third month. After the 
Supreme Court declared segregation on city 
buses in Montgomery unconstitutional, the 
City Commission resorted to the device of a 
seat-assignment ordinance in attempting to 
prevent integrated seating. Three university 
students were arrested for refusing to sit in 
seats assigned by a bus driver: During ensuing 


‘months, while these and other cases wended 


their wav through the courts, blacks gradually 
returned to the buses but not in the numbers 
prevailing before the boycott. At the same 
time, enforcement of the seating ordinance be- 
came increasingly lax; the bus company had no 
desire to lose its black customers again. 
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movement.” 
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THE SIT-INS 


It might seem that the ICC, which continued to 
exist as an organization, would have become , 
the core of one of the movement centers’ 


‘which, in Morris's analysis, provided the orga- 


nizational foundation for the subsequent stu- 
dent sit-in movement. Steele had become 
vice-president of the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference and continued as Chair of 
the ICC, although there was no formal re- 
lationship between the two organizations until 


_ the mid-1960s. He continued as president of 


the Tallahassee NAACP until 1960, when he 
was forced to resign because of what amounted 
to a jurisdictional dispute with ICC. Most of 
the black churches continued to be connected 
to the ICC through their ministers. Yet, ac- 
cording to White (1964: 70), following the bus 
boycott: 


As the movement tempo subsided ... the 
new leaders and their movement organiza- 
tion stabilized at a position of inactivity. The 
NAACP-ICC combine, the new leaders, and 
the condition of no communication between 
Negro and white power structures were in- 
stitutionalized as conventional patterns in 
the community. g 


The Florida A and M student body was 
mobilized into action once again, however, but 
not as part of the Civil Rights Movement. A 
black co-ed was raped by four white men. In 
Smith’s (1961:225) words: 


Again, the student body took action. They 
closed the University by refusing to attend 
classes, held mass meetings, and soon they 
were on national TV demanding justice. 


On February 1, 1960, the lunch-counter sit-in 
in Greensboro, North Carolina, occurred, and 
became known as the beginning of the “sit-in 
Louis Lomax (1962:121), a black 
journalist, called it “the second major battle of 


the Negro revolt” and a “revolt against both ` 


segregation and the entrenched Negro lead- 
ership.” He also dramatized it as an entirely 


_ spontaneous action, taken without planning or 
‘organizational influence. 


_ Greensboro happened by itself; nobody 
planned it, nobody pulled any strings. Negro 
students simply got tired and sat down. Once 
they made their move,- however, three na- 
tional civil rights organizations came into 
town to help them. This was the beginning of 
‘a pattern that would spread over the Deep 
South. (Lomax, 1962:122) 


It is this image of spontaneity and lack of 
structure which Morris challenges by showing 
that the four Greensboro youths had been 
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active members of an NAACP youth council at , 


‘one time or another, had participated in 


action-oriented churches in Durham, and knew 
about the less well-publicized sit-ins which had 
occurred in the preceding three years. He 
counters with the declaration, “Thus, the myth 
that four college.students got up one day and 
sat-in at Woolworth’s—and sparked the 
movement—dries up like a ‘raisin in the’ sun’ 
when confronted with the- evidence” (Morris, 
1981:755). 

According: to McAdam (1982: 139), the stu- 
dent sit-in movement spread in the following 
weeks, first within North Carolina, then to 
neighboring states, and then to ‘‘such 
traditional centers of southern black life as 
Tallahassee, Atlanta and Montgomery.” He 
suggests, ‘The uniform nature of these demon- 
strations again suggests the presence of a 
well-developed communication network link- 
ing the. southern black college-campuses into a: 
loosely integrated institutional network” 
(McAdam, 1982:138). 

The event in Tallahassee to which he refers 
was a lunch-counter sit-in on February 13 con- 
ducted by eight Florida A and M Students and 
two black high school students. It was orga- 
nized by CORE—the newest civil rights orga- 
nization in the city. No demonstrators were 
arrested; they simply sat at the counter for two 
and a half. hours without being served. 

How did the Tallahassee.submovement be- 
come part of the spreading sit-in movement? 
Was it planned on the model of the sit-ins 
which had occurred in North Carolina the pre- 
vious week? What was the involvement of the 
indigenous organizations which had developed” 
during the bus boycott? When did outside, re- 
sources from the national leadership organi- 
zations come into the community? Why was 


` the sit-in sponsored by CORE, a new campus- - 
. based organization, rather than by the NAACP 


combine led by Steele? 

White’s detailed account of the career of 
Tallahassee CORE offers many answers to 
these questions. By the summer of 1959 both 
the Tallahassee NAACP and ICC had become 
relatively inactive. The two local organizations 
had overlapping leadership, particularly 


‘through Steele, Speed and Daisy Young, who 


served as secretary for both. Speed provided, 
rent free, an office for the joint headquarters 
in the building in which his store was located. 


‘In an interview in 1983 he asserted, however, 


that the organizations maintained their sepa- 
rate identities. Daisy Young confirmed this, 
describing how Steele was forced to give up the 
presidency of the NAACP when he sought to. 
bring King into a march on Tallahassee, 
planned by the state NAACP. 

The. person who brought CORE to Tal’ 
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‘Jahassee was a co-ed at Florida A ad M 
A University who had not bėen involved in the 
previous boycott. During the summer of 1959 
she attended a CORE-sponsored Interracial 


Action Institute in Miami. Upon returning to. , 
Tallahassee in the fall, she set about organiz- `. 
ing a chapter of CORE, seeking support from a 


small circle of fellow students and white stu- 
dents from Florida State University who, dur- 


ing the previous two years, had been attempt- -. 


ing to organize an interuniversity organization. 
ICC had been a black organization, although it 
did receive some surreptitious support from a 
few-whites. By its constitution, CORE had to 


be interracial. Patricia Stephens succeeded in - 


` her efforts, helped by a CORE field secretary 
who came to Tallahassee for an organizational 
meeting. 

While needing the support of the pre-existing 
organizations, CORE. was a new and indepen- 
dent organization. The chief connecting links 
between it and the earlier ones were Daisy 
Young, who became a member of the execu- 
tive committee of CORE, and Dan Speed’s 
building, where CORE was also given space. 
On one occasion CORE even used ICC sta- 
tionery (White, 1964:112). According to White, 
however, the key figure in CORE during the 
sit-ins was the faculty adviser, 'a young man 


who had lived in the community for only. five ` 


years and had not been a leader in the bus 
boycott, if he was involved at all. i 


Organized early in the fall, Tallahassee - 


’ CORE’s first action was a test of the success of 
the bus boycott. Members conducted test rides 
on city buses and found that drivers were no 
longer attempting to make black passengers sit 
in the rear. Next, on November 11, 1959, 3 
members actually sat down at a white lunch 


counter in Tallahassee and requested . 


service-—nearly 3 months before the 


Greensboro. incident. This, too, was merely a 


test, and the black students left when they 
were refused. On December 1, two more 
CORE members requested service at a lunch 
counter and were refused. This early, unpub- 
licized series of tests was not intended as dem- 
onstrations nor were they CORE’s only activi- 
- ties. The main effort had been.in another di- 
rection, testing thé compliance of bus com- 
panies serving Tallahassee with the Morgan 
decision forbidding segregation in interstate 


. travel.: 


The first sit-in demonstration by Tallahassee 
CORE was not spontaneous but neither was it 
planned as part of a well-thoughtout, ongoing 
strategy. This was the sit-in on February 13, 
two weeks after Greensboro. White (1964: 112) 
describes how it came about: 


Early in the month of: February national ` 


CORE contacted Tallahassee CORE by 
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"telephone to inform them of a forthcoming 


~> pegion-wide sympathy sit-in. It was to begin 


at eleven o'clock on the thirteenth of Febru- 
ary and to end at two O ‘clock on the same’ 
‘day. A meeting was quickly called, at which 
time the members of Tallahassee CORE de- 
_ cided to participate in the regional sit-in. 
Eight Florida A and M students and two 
Negro high school students [Steele's sons] 
volunteered to participate in the project. The 
project group, according to ms: faculty ad- 
viser], was “hastily organized . - and with 
too little preparation.” 


It was not until a week later, February: 20, 
that the first sit-in demonstrators were arrested 


` in Tallahassee. This demonstration had been 


planned by local CORE. After the arrests the 
-NAACP-ICC did become’ involyed for, ac- 
cording to White (1964:117), the faculty adviser 
“contacted three NAACP leaders” and “bond 
was furnished by a local NAACP-ICC leader.” 
During the following week amore extended 
organizational network became involved. 


Legal aid was secured from the NAACP of- 
fice in Miami, a Tallahassee CORE Defense 
-Fund was established, and an appeal was 
made to national CORE for financial aid. 
(White, 1964: 1i 


At the same time, it appears pihai CORE was 
operating quite independently of the other in- 
digenous organizations until such time as fi- 
nancial or legal aid was‘required. It also ap- 
pears that they had ‘no assurances of the 
availability of such aid before their costly 
ventures. 

Events which followed arrests during a 
major sit-in demonstration on March 12 illus- 


trate the mixture of planning and spontaneity. 


These sit-ins were carefully planned, following 
the manual, CORE Rules for Action. After the 
arrests, which took place about 11:30 a.m., the 
president of CORE returned.to the Florida A 
and M campus, entered the cafeteria, and said 
to the lunch-time crowd, “The police have ar- 
rested FAMU and FSU students ‘at Wool- 
worth's. Lets march on Woolworth’s and 
McCrory’s—to fill the jails if necessary” 

(White, 1964:123). This impromptu action, 


‘ taken without the consent of other members of 


the executive committee or other organi- 
zations, was in direct violation of CORE rules. 
It resulted in a march of about 100 students to 
the downtown area, the arrest of 17 more, and 
a confrontation with a group of club-wielding 


. whites. No violence occurred and the students 


returned to the campus. Later in the afternoon, 
however, a march of from 800 to 1,000 students 
was stopped by police, who attacked the 
marchers with tear gas and then "began indis- 
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criminately arresting students who remained in 
the general area” (White, 1964:127). _ 
Again Tallahassee CORE had to seek out- 
side aid: 
Late Saturday night, the CORE Executive 
Council contacted national CORE, to seek 
advice about getting legal aid for the arrested 
demonstrators. They were advised to con- 
tact the Miami branch of the NAACP, which 
they did and out of which they were offered 
legal aid as requested. (White, 1964:128) 


As in the early days of the bus boycott, Tal- 
lahassee was once more in crisis. Yet the 
- “New Leadership” which emerged during the 
boycott was not leading this phase of the 
movement. SCLC, of which Steele was vice- 
president, was never involved; a representa- 
tive who went from Nashville to Florida to 
offer SCLC’s collaboration was rebuffed. 
Furthermore, although White indicates that the 
individual NAACP-ICC leaders helped to ar- 
range bond after the first arrest, they were not 
acting as officers of the two organizations. 


White (1964:129) says of the officers of CORE, - 


“They. held joint meetings with some of the 
more active NAACP-ICC leaders, who, after 
the second arrests, had indicated to CORE that 
they were interested in assuming some lead- 
ership in local interracial activities.” On March 
23 there was a joint NAACP-ICC-CORE mass: 
meeting in a Negro church; the main speaker 
was the new national field secretary of CORE. 
Although CORE continued with its social 
action through a drive to raise funds to help the 
arrested students and a selective buying cam- 
paign aimed at downtown merchants, there 
were no more sit-in demonstrations. There 
was, however, extensive debate over whether 
to have more. During one meeting, this time to 
discuss a possible ‘‘kneel-in” on the steps of 
the capitol, the lack of integration within the 
“movement center was revealed. White 
(1964:151) reports: 


It was at this meeting that an NAACP-ICC 
leader [Steele] openly: objected to CORE 
conducting demonstrations without the ap- 
proval of the “adult leaders,” since it is they 
(adult leaders) who “must answer for the 
consequences anyway.” [The faculty ad- 
viser] answered his assertion with a rather 
mild challenge, but did not debate the issue. 
However, after the committee meeting, 
CORE members voiced strong dissatisfac- 
tion with the NAACP-ICC leader's com- 
ments. i i 


- Movement activities continued in Tallahas- 
see until after the passage of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. They involved attacks on segrega- 
tion in restaurants and theaters and resulted in 
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even more arrests. At one time, over 500 stu- 
dents were in jail. All of these activities were 
led by CORE and involved Florida A and M. 
students and soine high school students. 

In 1961, after both the bus boycott and the 
sit-ins, Charles U. Smith assessed the roles of 
students, of various movement organizations 
and of the black community. First he wrote: 


Through mass meetings and other demon- 
strations the FAMU student body was able 
to influence the majority of the Negre com- 
munity of Tallahassee to boycott the city bus 
service for several months. They found that ` 
the adult members of thé Negro community 
would listen to their ideas and cooperate 
with their efforts. (Smith, 1961:225) 


Of the emergence of the sit-ins he stated: 


By the time the sit-in demonstrations began 
in Greensboro in 1959, the FAMU student 
body were emotionally and spiritually pre- 
pared to enter into any legitimate fray on 
behalf of the rights of Negroes, and it was 
. only incidental to this preparedness that 
CORE organized a chapter in Tallahassee in 
the Fall of 1959. This writer is firmly con- 
vinced that even without the support ‘of 
CORE, it would only have been a matter of 
time until members of the FAMU student 
body started their own demonstrations. , 
(Smith, 1961:226-27). . 


Finally, of the adult community Smith said: 


Adult, non-student participation in Tallahas- 
see has been largely confined to arranging 
bail bonds and assisting with the procure- 
ment of legal counsel for the students. 
(Smith, 1961:229) 


There was another, less tangible, type of 
support provided by the adult community—the 
moral support for the activists expressed from 
the pulpits of the black churches. There were 
many black ministers who, from the time of the 
emergence of the ICC, constituted a significant 
portion of the new, protest leadership. The 
best known of these adult leaders was the 
charismatic and energetic C. K. Steele. His - 
activities not only made him one of the best 
known and most feared blacks in Tallahassee. 
but alsó extended beyond the city because of 
his dynamism as a speaker, his unquestionable 
courage and his position in the SCLC. Yet 
there is no evidence that he was a grand 
strategist of the civil rights movement in Tal- 
lahassee, as was widely believed in the white 


- community. 


During the period when CORE was the 
dominant movement organization, after the 
sit-ins began, Patricia Stephens was a strong: 
leader showing a marked degree of autonomy. 
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Asked how much influence Steele had on 


CORE’s decisions, Daisy Young replied, “You 
could have a meeting and think a decision had 
been made but Pat felt that since she had 
brought CORE here the decisions were hers. 
She believed in drastic action. So you'd find 
out she'd decided to do something drastic that 
hadn’t been decided on at the meeting!’ 
(Killian—Young Interview, 1984). 

Furthermore, Steele did not underestimate 
the crucial contribution of the students. In 1978 
he declared: >- 


Without the students, tee would have been 
no protest, there would have been no move- 
ment. They are the militants. They are the 
soldiers. You don’t have a great number of 
people in a community or a city who have 
either the time or the energy really to get in a 
march. (Ice—Steele, 1978) 


While the students ‘could be aptly charac- 


terized as “soldiers,” they were not troops who - 


merely followed. They were themselves lead- 
ers who, by their actions, created crises and 
galvanized the whole black community into 
action. Some of their actions were spontane- 
ous; the most significant vee ‘were 
emergent ones. 


. THE MEANING OF SPONTANEITY 
AND EMERGENCE 


The concepts “spontaneity” and “ emergence,” 
“spontaneous” and “emergent,” are of critical 
importance in the analysis of social’ move- 
ments, yet just what they mean to scholars who 
use them is far from clear. Like many 
sociological concepts they are borrowed from 
lay language but used as if they had the preci- 
sion desired in scientific discourse. Some at- 
tempt at clarification is demanded before the 
preceding case history is analyzed. 
‘‘Spontaneity’’ hardly qualifies as a 
sociological concept—-it seems more like an 
ordinary adjective used occasionally by 
sociologists as if the meaning were self- 
evident. Perhaps the association alleged to 
exist between it and classical collective- 
behavior theory is related to Herbert Blumer’s 
usage in his oft-cited essay on collective be- 
havior, originally published in 1939 but. re- 
printed in later editions of Principles of Sociol- 
ogy ([1946] 1951). There he defined collective 
behavior. as that which arises “spontaneously” 
and “is not due to pre-established under- 
standings or traditions” (Blumer, [1946] 
1951:168). A little farther on he wrote, “Mill- 
ing, collective excitement and social contagion 
are present, in varying degrees, in all instances. 
of spontaneous group behavior” (Blumer, [1946] 
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1951:176). Here there is an implication that 
spontaneous behavior is emotional, impulsive, 
even irrational—the ideas ascribed by some 
critics to both Gustav LeBon .and classical 
collective-behavior theorists. Yet by diction- 
ary definition and in much of popular usage 
the term is more strongly related to such syn- 
onyms as “unpremeditated” and “unplanned” 
than to “impulsive.” Webster's Collegiate 
Thesaurus lists as the antonym ‘‘premedi- 


tated.” Other contrasting terms given are “de- 


liberate, predetermined, preplanned, studied, 
and. thought-out” (1976:772). 

It is this meaning which is evident'in Jo 
Freeman's (1979:170) call for a model in which 
decisions, both planned and spontaneous, can 
be analyzed. It is in this sense that ‘‘spontane- 
ous” will be used in this analysis. Human ac- 
tors can and do make on-the-spot decisions 
which are not part of a plan for continuous 
action and whose consequences are unantici- 
pated. Such decisions and the resulting actions 
may or may not be accompanied by excitement 
or strong emotions. Whether they are rational 
must be-determined by application of the same 
criteria by which the rationality of planned ac- 
tions is judged (see Turner and Killian, 1972:9). 

“Emergence”. occurs more frequently in 
sociological and psychological writings. 
George H. Mead (1982:108) said of the act, one 
of his central concerns, ‘The act is novelty, an 
emergent.” But he also made explicit what he 
meant by ‘ ‘novelty,” . relating it to emergence 
when he said, “the novel is constantly . hap- 
pening and the Tecognition of this gets its ex- 
pression in more general terms in the concept 
of emergence. Emergence involves a reorgani- 
zation but the reorganization brings in some- 
thing that was not there before” (Mead, 
1934:198). Irving Zeitlin contends that the con- 
cept of emergence is.central to what he de- 
scribes as “the dialectical philosophy” of 


.Mead. Thus, says Zeitlin (1973:233), “There is 


then a dialectical relation between the individ- 
ual and his world resulting in the reconstitution 
of both.” i 

Blumer not only elaborated on the emergent 
nature cf the individual act but also extended 
his analysis to what he called “joint” or ‘‘col- 
lective” action. He took for granted the re- 
lationship of such action to earlier structures 
and norms, saying, ‘One is on treacherous and 
empirically invalid grounds if he thinks that 
any given form of joint action can be sliced off 
from its historical linkage, as if its makeup and 
character arose out of the air ‘through spon- 
taneous generation instead of growing out of 
what went before” (Blumer, 1969:17). He bal- 
anced this emphasis on the influence of pre- 
existing structures and traditions with stress on 
the formation, or emergence, of every in- 
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stance.of joint action through the interaction of 


individual participants. Thus he asserted: - 


In dealing with collectivities and with joint 
action one- can easily be trapped in an 
` erroneous position by failing to recognize 
` that the joint action of the collectivity is an 


= interlinkage of the separate acts of the par- - 


ticipants. This failure leads one to overlook 
the fact that a joint action always has to 
undergo a process of formation; even though 
it may be a well-established and repetitive 
form of social action, each instance of it has 
to be formed anew. (Blumer, 1969:17) 


It is this notion of the construction of new, ir 
the sense of reorganized, modified or 
transformed, norms and structure which is em- 
bodied in the emergent-norm ‘approach ad- 
vanced by Turner and Killian (1972). This ap- 
proach was derived not only from the Mead- 
Blumer symbolic interactionist tradition but 
also from the social:psychological theories and 
experiments of Muzafer Sherif. The latter saw 
the principle of ‘levels’ and the corollary pro- 
cesses of emergence and continuity as essential 
to understanding not only the relationship be- 
tween individual and group behavior but also 
that between the past and the present, declar- 
ing: 

It is becoming a recognized fact that the 

emergence of different and new qualities— 

structural transformations—occurs not only 
on the level of human group interaction, but 
also on all levels of physical, biological and 
historical events. In particular the work of 

Gestalt psychologists on perception and in 

other fields has helped to establish the fact of 


structural properties of wholes, interdepen- 


dence of parts, qualitative transformations 
with the coming of new factors into the situ- 
ation. (Sherif, 1948:157) 


“Emergence” does not imply discontinuity 
with the past. It is complementary to con- 
tinuity, but sensitizes the observer to that 
whichis new without denying its roots in that 
which has gone before. To speak of the 
emergence of new structures and norms in a 
social movement, such as the one described 
here, is not to deny the influence of pre- 
existing organizations. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CASE HISTORY 


While reflecting the importance of pre-existing 
organizations and strategically planned action, 
the civil rights movement in Tallahassee also 
highlights the significance of spontaneous ac- 
tion and the emergence of new structures. This 
may be an idiosyncratic case which can shed 
no light on social movement theory or it may 
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“represent a Variation, a less frequently occur- 


ring subtype, of the pattern presented by. Mor- 
ris and McAdam- in their much more com- 


` prehensive studies. It may be that if the events 


in more of the other submovements or move- 
ment centers were examined on the ‘mi- 
crosociological level similar. modifications of 
the revisionist models would appear war- 
ranted. What are the theoretical implications if ` 
we take the Tallahassee case as significant? - 

First, if we take the term “spontaneity” to 


-denote the unplanned nature of an event or 


action rather than its irrationality or novelty, it 
is clear from the Tallahassee case that this ele- 
ment cannot be ignored. Spontaneity is espe- 


cially likely to be important in the.early stages 


of a social movement and during periods' of . 
transition from one type of action to another. 


-Thus the precipitating act of the two co-eds 


clearly meets this criterion for spontaneity. 
The reactions of the bus driver and the police 
were not anticipated, nor was the burning of a 
cross in front of their residence. There is sim- 
ply no evidence that they.expected to precipi- 
tate a boycott. The other point at which spon- 
taneity is evident is in the transition from the 
period of quiescence ‘after the boycott had run 
its course to the new phase of demonstrations, 
beginning with the activities of CORE in late 
1959. The early activities of this campus-based 
organization, which was even’ newer to the 
community than the ICC, had a groping, im- 
promptu character. This changed when con- 
ducting lunch-counter sit-ins became the pri- 
mary activity. There was greater coordination 
with national CORE, but the very significant 
marches on Tallahassee by Florida A and M 
students on March 12, precipitated by Pat 
Stephens’s impromptu action and ending with a 
mass confrontation with the police, showed the 
continuing importance of spontaneous action 
even during a period of careful planning. Fur- 
thermore, from the outset Florida A and M 
students undertook costly actions with little or 
no assurance that the resources to "cover their 


-bets” would be forthcoming. 


At the same time, the importance of pre- 
existing structures—both organizations and 
networks—is inescapably evident. The student 
body, the black churches and the local NAACP 
constituted the “supportive organizational 
context” which McAdam (1982:48) emphasizes 
and the cooptable communication network 
stressed by Freeman (1983:9). Yet there is no. 
indication that either the student leaders who 
called the first mass meeting or the leaders of 
the black community who mobilized the com- 
munity in support of the. impromptu boycott 
had any more than a vague idea of what re- 
sources they could rally. Neither the ‘black 
churches nor the black secular organizations 
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had- any record of. jieton, in: the kind of “ 
social action: being proposed, action which 
would require both personal and financial sac- 
rifice. The movement was launched more on 
faith than on the basis of an inventory of re- 
sources in reserve, internal or external. 

The pre-existing organizations, of crucial 


importance during the first few days, were: 


soon displaced by an emergent structure, the 
Inter-Civic Council, and were transformed in 
the process of merging into it. Smith, who was 
present at the organizational meeting, said in 
an interview in 1983: 


I know the NAACP had been sporadically 
active in the state . 
NAACP was present but was not attacking 
racial segregation at all. I think the reason 
' that the ICC was formed on the second day 
of the bus boycott was because there was no 


‘organization situated strategically enough . 


and viable enough to carry out this ac- 

tivity. . .. It was thought that this would be 

a special organization that would cut across 
` religious lines, lay lines, involve the lay 
community,. the religious community, the 
student community, and that’s how this or- 
ganization came into existence. (Killian— 
. Smith Interview, 1983) 


The ICC endured even after the boycott, 
along with the older organizations. While it, in 
combination‘ with the. NAACP, became. in- 
volved in and supported the sit-in movement, it 
- did not plan, lead or contro] it. White 
(1964:231) says of the relationship, “From the 
very first CORE meeting three leaders of the 
NAACP-ICC combine, acting in individual ca- 
pacities, kept in touch with the submovement 
... AS an organization, the NAACP group 
remained indifferent and aloof from the sub- 
movement. Even the three friendly NAACP- 


ICC leaders remained outside of the sub-_ 


movement structure, and communicated their 
interest in its activities to the two established 
leaders.” Once again a new, student-based or- 
ganization acted independently to precipitate a 
crisis and revitalize the movement. 

Next, in considering pre-existing structures 
it is important to distinguish between organi- 
‘zations and networks, as, Freeman implies. So- 
cial structures lying toward the network or 
grass-roots pole of the continuum, such as the 
student body and the members of the several 


churches, are well suited to provide resources - 


and serve as communication networks but not 
to function as coordinating staffs which devise 
Strategy and direct action. They are very dif- 
ferent from protest organizations devoted 
single-mindedly to promoting change, such as 
ICC, CORE, SCLC, SNCC and even the 
NAACP. It may be hypothesized that it was 


s 


. but in Tallahassee the 
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because the inter were, as movement organi- 
zations, both protest oriented and emergent 
(NAACP excepted) that many of them, had 
careers which were spectacular but brief. | 
Recognizing that pre-existing structures 
have a critical influence on the development 
and course of social movements does not jus- 
tify neglecting the emergent properties which 
make a social movement novel. Even as older 
organizations continue to exist they are 
transformed. as they become parts of a new 
gestalt in which protest constitutes a common 


‘goal. Both continuity and emergence were evi- 


dent in the Tallahassee Civil Rights Movement, 
as in all social movements. 

Finally, the absence of clearly available: re- 
sources at the time when precipitating actions 
were taken suggests the greater relative im- 
portance ‘of social-psychological factors as 
against tangible resources. It is obvious that 
both the bus boycott and the sit-ins in Tal- 
lahassee emerged in a nationwide atmosphere 
in which-black protest not only appeared more 
feasible than ever before but was even becom- 


‘ing normative, especially for black students. 


Smith (1961:228) even suggested in 1961 that 


- for black college students “a spirit of competi- 


tion has found its. way into the civil rights 
arena, and no college or university wants to be 


Jeft behind or be found wanting in this kind of 


courage and conviction.” Events in Montgom- 
ery, Little Rock and Greensboro, as well as the 
rallying of the students and the black commu- 
nity in Tallahassee during the bus boycott and 
the rape case, justified the hope and faith of 
students and then of adult activists that ‘re- 
sources to. back up their bold actions existed 
and could be mobilized. 

_ This sort of feeling. is more akin to Ralph 
Turner’s concept “the sense of injustice” 
(Turner and Killian, 1972:259) and McAdam’s 


. (1982:34) later “cognitive liberation” than to 


the utilitarian assessment of resources sug- 
gested by some versions of Resource Mobili- 
zation Theory. Freeman (1979:172) suggests a 
bridge between different types of, resources 
when she defines the potential time and.com- 
mitment which people may provide as an in- 


` tangible resource, saying, “People are the pri- 


mary intangible resource of a movement, and 
movements rely very heavily upon them.” 
Martha. Prescod Norman (1983), a former 
SNCC field worker, portrayed this intangible 
factor graphically when she reminisced: 
One of the things I learned from organizing 
was how many resources even powerless 
people have, We didn’t have resources of 
wealth, prestige, political power. Our main 
resource was faith in ourselves—faith that if 
we had our souls and bodies. we could 
change the world! 


MOL 


CONCLUSION 


New developments in theory have reminded us 
that organization, resources and planning are 
essential to the success of a social movement 
and should not be neglected in practice or in 
research. V. I. Lenin’s famous work, “What Is 
to -Be Done?” was a call for systematic and 
methodical preparation for the work which a 
revolutionary movement would have to do. 
Yet he emphasized the complex relation be- 
tween planning and spontaneity when he 
wrote: 


We have spoken all the,time about systema- 
tic and methodical preparation, but we havé 
.no desire in the least to suggest that the 
autocracy may fall only as a result of a prop- 
erly prepared siege or organized attack. 
Such a view would be stupid and doctrinaire. 
On the contrary, itis quite possible, and 
historically far more probable, that the au- 
tocracy will fall under the pressure of one of 
those spontaneous outbursts or unforeseen 
political complications which constantly 
threaten it from all sides. But no political 
party, if it desires to avoid adventurist tac- 
tics, can base its activities on expectations of 
such outbursts and complications. We must 
proceed along our road, and steadily carry 
out our systematic work, and the less we 
count on the unexpected, the less likely are 
we to be taken by surprise by any “historical 
turn.” (Lenin, 1929:116) 


Again, it is being suggested that while spon- 
` taneous, unplanned and unforeseen events 
have a high probability of precipitating social 
movements they are never sufficient to gener- 
ate viable structures capable of sustained ac- 
tivities. While never relying on it, planners 
must be prepared for the unexpected, Lenin 
seems to be saying. 

Hence we conclude that. while organization 
and rational planning are key variables, so- 
cial movement theory must take into account 
spontaneity and emergence and the forces 
which generate them. It must treat as impor- 
tant, not as irrational, the feeling states and the 
cognitions which sometimes cause individuals 
to throw caution to the winds and act in the 
face of great or unknown odds. It must include 
as an essential part of its analysis how social 
movement organizations and their leaders deal 
with the changes in the course of a movement 


which unpredictable, spontaneous actions in- . 
troduce, and how they themselves are . 


transformed or even superseded in the process. 


POSTSCRIPT: THE POLITICAL 
CONTEXT OF RESEARCH 


Writing some twenty years after the events 
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occurred, Morris concluded from his data that - 
theorists of the period placed too much empha- - 

sis on spontaneity and lack of structure in the 
Civil Rights - Movement. Having reviewed 
some of the data, the present author concludes 
that in the Tallahassee case there were indeed 
spontaneous acts which were of central 
significance and that emergent organizations 
were more important than pre-existing ones. 
From the beginning of the current research it 
has been evident, however, that there was an- 
other reason why many contemporary observ- 
ers emphasized any evidence they discovered 
indicating spontaneity and lack-of planning. 
This was essentially a political reason, stem- . 
ming not from a conservative bias but from 
sympathy for the values of the Civil Rights 
Movement. One of the charges most frequently 
used as a weapon to discredit the Movement 
was the accusation, “Our local blacks were 
satisfied until outside agitators like the 
NAACP camé in and stirred them up.” In Tal- 
lahassee, despite clear evidence to the con- 
trary, the white press and the authorities per- 
sisted in the belief that somebody must have 
-"put those two women up to sitting on the front 


` seat of that bus.” Glenda Rabby (1984:324), the 


latest scholar to study the events of this period, ` 
writes that a “serious white accusation was 
that Tallahassee racial disturbances were en- 
gineered by outside agitators, out-of-town 
troublemakers, the national NAACP, or, even 
worse, the international communist party.” 


` There was an enduring belief in the white 


community that both the bus boycott and the 
sit-ins were the résult of a conspiracy led by 
Steele and‘other “newcomers.” Evidence of 
spontaneity, of impulsive protest against tired 
feet as well as against white supremacy, and of . 
lack of organization and planning was welcome 
as ammunition against such charges to those 
researchers who wrote as the conflict was 
going on. 
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FAMILY ORIGINS AND THE SCHOOLING PROCESS: 
EARLY VERSUS LATE INFLUENCE OF PARENTAL | 
. CHARACTERISTICS* 


DUANE F. ROKIN 'ARLAND THORNTON 
University of Michigan too 


This paper explores the potential role of family socioeconomic factors in schoọl 
achievement outcomes at two separate periods in the lifecourse—early in childhood 
and during late adolescence. Using data from an 18-year longitudinal study of 
families and their children which provides measures of parental socioeconomic 
characteristics across this entire period, we examine several issues related to the 
influence of early and late family factors on achievement outcomes assessed during 
the period of the completion of secondary schooling. We examine the extent to which 
differing conclusions are reached through the use of parental socioeconomic 
variables assessed during these two periods, and we explore the question of the 
relative impact of these two Sets of influences. Our results indicate that, in part due 
to the intertemporal consistency of some socioeconomic variables, most 


relationships are quite similar using either the early or later variables. While these - . 


patterns make it very difficult in some instances to ascertain the relative effects of 


early and late socioeconomic factors, our analytic results point to a potentially — 


stronger role of early socioeconomic factors in cognitive development and school 
leatning. In a single instance —the case of family size—we find independent effects 
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on school achievement from both early and late socioeconomic experiences. 


A central theme in the literature on social 
stratification, from classical sociological writ- 
ings to current theories, is the role of the edu- 
cational system in the reproduction of the so- 
cial order (e.g., Durkheim, 1956; Sorokin, 
1927; Bourdieu, 1973; Bowles and Gintis, 
1976). One critical aspect of the social- 
reproduction thesis, as‘ it applies to modern 
industrial societies, involves the persistence of 
social inequality from generation to generation 
and the role of schooling in transmitting these 
inequalities. It is generally agreed that, while 
‘schooling experiences provide. opportunities 
for social mobility, they also help maintain so- 
cioeconomic differences among families by 
virtue of their dependence on socioeconomic 
differences in the family of origin. So important 
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is the educational system in transmitting fami- 
lial socioeconomic advantages and disadvan- 
tages to offspring that some have speculated 
that the achievement of “equality of opportu- 
nity” would require major changes in the fam- 


ily system, as we know it (e.g., Blau and Dun- | 


can, 1967:199-205). 

It is commonly believed by sociologists and 
others that the social and economic charac- 
teristics of parents play a strong role in shaping 


‘ opportunities for children which provide them 


differential educational experiences, and con-- 
sequently, differential access to positions in 
the occupational structure. Thus, for example, 
a recent summary of the past few decades of 
research on status attainment shows that 
“number of years of schooling,” a gross mea- 
sure of differing educational experiences, 
transmits virtually all of the measured effects 


-of family background on occupational 


achievement (Otto and Haller, 1979). Socio- 
economic advantages of the family i increase the 
likelihood of school attendance, and, since 
more lengthy schooling increases access to 
higher-status ‘occupations and higher-paying 


jobs, socioeconomic differences among 


families are perpetuated across generations.' 


i In this paper we use the term “socioeconomic, 
to refer generally to ‘social and economic differences | 
among families, and we do not intend to limit the’ 
reference to “socioeconomic status” or “SES.” Our 


intent is to include within the meaning of this term ` 
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Despite this emphasis on, the intergenera- 
tional transmission of socioeconomic adyan- 
tages and disadvantages in research on social 
stratification (e.g., Blau and Duncan, 1967; 
Duncan, 1968; Sewell and Hauser, 1975; 
Hauser and Featherman, 1977; Featherman 
and Hauser, 1978), there are a number of limi- 
tations to our knowledge of the role of family 
origins and environmental variables linked to 


the family which affect the schooling experi- _ 


ences of offspring. There is very little- sys- 
tematic evidence regarding the overall mag- 
nitude and timing. of the influence of envi- 


ronmental factors in the intellectual develop- . 


ment of young persons (Scarr-Saldpatek, 
1975).-We do not know, for example, whether 
the advantaging and disadvantaging influences 
of:social background occur more -or less uni- 
formly across the life cycle of the-child and 
_ essentially cumulate over time, or whether 
such effects occur -during “critical periods” 
across the life span, for example, early in 
childhood. 

Considerable literature on cognitive devel- 
opment assumes that early influences of the 
family are the most important, and that deficits 


experienced early in life pernianently affect 


later development and chances for success in 
school. Moreover, because of the greater role 

` of nonfamily ‘settings later in childhood, ‘it, is 
commonly believed that the family exerts less 
and less of an influence on cognitive develop- 
ment over the life span of the child. There is 
some support for this assumption, as our dis- 
cussion below points out; however, virtually 
none of this support is based on the analysis of 
the effects of family factors on the same indi- 
viduals through time. - 

In addition, there is little available research 
on the long-term effects of changes in the so- 
cioeconomic characteristics: of families on 
childrens’ schooling expériences. Emerging 
‘analyses of the intra- and intergenerational 
transmission of poverty and welfare depen- 
dence suggests that lower economic status is a 
much more transient and temporary condition 
than is typically believed (Duncan, 1984). Not 
only i is there little support for the notion of the 

“vicious cycle of poverty,” there appears to be 
only modest stability in household income-over 
periods of time that would represent the pe- 
riods of childhood and adolescence. Some as- 
pects of socioeconomic position, then, repre- 





any and all differences among families that have a 
socioeconomic character. However, we do-use the 
term “socioeconomic status” or “SES” when we 
refer to the particular subset of these variables typi- 
cally thought of as measuring social status, that is, 
parental education, paternal occupational status, and 
family inċóme. . 
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sent features of families that are continually 
changing, while others reflect more stable 
properties of parents. The question for the pre- 
sent analysis is the extent to which the socio- 
economic. characteristics of families asséssed 
at different times in the lifecourse of children 
affect cognitive development and the nature of 
academic success in school. 

The typical sociological investigation of the 
role of family influences-on the life chances of 
children assesses the achievement-related out- 
comes of family socioeconomic characteristics 
in late adolescence, for example, when the re- 
spondent is sixteen years of age (e.g., Blau and 
Duncan, 1967). And while this is an important 
period in the lifecourse for the influence of 
both the family and the’ school, it is clear that 
this body of research has not exhausted the 
potential influences of parental characteristics 
that may originate at an earlier time in the. 
child’s life. As suggested, there is a rich lit- 
erature on ‘socialization which locates the in- < 
fluence of the family in the early lifecourse, 


‘that is, infancy and childhood (see Goslin, 
1969); and thus, the role of family factors in the- 


child’s early development may not be repre- 
sented adequately by variables measured later.- 
Unfortunately, there is a virtual scarcity of re- 
search dealing with the relative role of early 
versus later influences of the family on the 
educational life chances of young persons. 

Nor is there available research on the ways in 
which changes in the socioeconomic charac- 
teristics of the family affect school experiences 
during adolescence. 

In this paper we explore several. models for 
the effects of family factors in the educational 
attainment process. Using data from an 18-year 
longitudinal study of families and their chil- 
dren, we investigate-patterns of stability and 
change in conventional indicators of family so- 


cioeconomic position—parental education, 


paternal occupation, family economic level, 
maternal employment and family size—and 


-their effects on the school experiences and 


achievements of young persons. The schooling 
experiences we measure are high school 
marks,. verbal achievement, curriculum place- 
ment and college attendance. Our analysis in- 
corporates an examination of different ways of 
conceptualizing these effects, and we use an 


- analysis strategy that minimizes the influence 


of méasurement error on our inferences re- 
garding the role of family factors in shaping the 
educational careers of young persons. We turn 
first, however, to a consideration of theoretical 
perspectives on the influence of family socio- 
economic factors in the schooling experiences 
of the young and the problems of concep- 
tualizing the influence of family factors in cog- 
nitive development. 
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PERSPECTIVES ON SOCIOECONOMIC 
INFLUENCE 


Blau and Duncan’s (1967) classic sindy ere oc- 
cupational status attainment documented the ‘ 
dependence of length of sons’ schooling on 
family socioeconomic circumstances, the sizes 
of their sibships, their regions of residence and 
a number of other factors (see also Hauser and 
Featherman, 1977; and Featherman and 
Hauser, 1978). Major work on the causes and 
consequences of status attainment by Sewell 
and his associates (Sewéll et al., 
Sewell and Hauser, 1972, 1975; Hauser et al., 
1983) elaborated the link between social origins 
and socioeconomic achievements of children. 
This “Wisconsin model,” as it has come to be 
known, presents a view of status attainment as 
a social-psychological process by which a per- 
son's family and intellectual characteristics in- 
fluence educational -achievement and. are 
thereby indirectly translated into the attain- 
ment of status and the acquisition of income 
(Sewell and Hauser, 1975; see also Duncan et 
al., 1972). This model uses the concept of 
“level of aspiration” (Lewin, 1944) to represent 
the motivational bases of attainment, and the 
concept of “significant others” (Sullivan, 1940) 
to circumscribe the influences of the social en- 
vironment during adolescence on educational 
and occupational status attainment.? . 

The major findings of this body of research 
are: (a) education (years of schooling com- 
pleted) is a major mediator of the effects of 
socioeconomic ‘origins on socioeconomic 
achievements; (b) schooling experiences, most 
notably high school grade performance, cur- 
riculum placement, achievement-test perfor- 
mance, and the encouragement of parents and 
teachers, are largely responsible for transmit- 
ting the effects of socioeconomic background 
on length of schooling; and (c) while the as- 
criptive influences of race and gender affect 
these processes, the broad outlines of this 
“social-psychological model” of achievement 
account for the observed transmission of so- 
cioeconomic position from one generation of 


1969, 1970; - 


the family to another across subcategories of . 


race and gender. As indicated earlier, these 


2 More recently, these models have included other 
aspects of the schooling process, such as curriculum 
placement (Alexander and McDill, 1976; Hauser et 
al., 1976), schoo] and institutional factors (Alwin, 
1974; Alexander and Eckland, 1975; Jencks and 
Brown, 1975; Hauser et al., 1976; Alwin and Otto, 
1977), and other social features of the school envi- 
ronment, such as participation in the extracurricular 
activities of the school (Otto,. 1975). Research has 
also considered the ascriptive bases of educational 
success (Hout and Morgan, 1975; DeBord et al., 
1977; Kerckhoff, 1976; Thomas et al.; 1979). 
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studies have emphasized the role of the social 
environment during adolescence, and while 
they provide insights into the processes by 
which social factors impinge on the schooling 
process at that stage, they ignore the influence 
of these factors during earlier periods in the life 
span of the child. One potentially important 
aspect of the conceptualization of the socio- 
economic influence of the family that has ‘not 
been addressed is the extent to which the pa- 
rental family during the early lifecourse of the 
child has influences that are independent of 
parental characteristics later on. 


Early versus Late Influences of the Family 


Much of the literature on cognitive socializa- 
tion and verbal learning assumes that the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages originating in the - 
family occur during early childhood in the form 
of cognitive and/or linguistic patterns associ- 
ated with social inequalities (e.g., Passow et 
al., 1967; Jensen, 1968; Whiteman and 
Deutsch, 1968; Gewirtz, 1969; Bernstein, . 
1970; Bijou, 1971). These theoretical treat- 


- ments implicitly allow for the role of envi-° 


ronmental influences throughout the life cycle, 
but the emphasis in the. literature concerned 
with cognitive and verbal learning is on the 
early years. There are a number of theoretical 
reasons why one would expect early experi- 


_ ences to be significantly linked to the develop- 


ment of cognitive abilities in later life. Cogni- 
tive and other structures related to intellectual 


_ development may require sufficient stimulation 


early in life in order to be functional; later 
development may be dependent upon the pre- 
vious acquisition of other response systems; 
and later behavior systems may be more effec- 
tively established if supported by’ response 
tendencies learned earlier in life (Gewirtz, 
1969). To the extent, then, that socioeconomic 
characteristics of the family early in the child's 
life are associated with differential stimulus 
conditions ‘for cognitive, linguistic, or in- 
tellectual development, we would expect char- 
acteristics of parents measured early to bear a 
- strong relationship to later cognitive develop- 
ment and success in school. 

It is also commonly believed that over the 
life span of the child the family exerts less of an 
influence on his/her development as the influ- 
ence of school settings and peer groups in- 
creases (Campbell, 1969). According to such a 
view, it is not simply that early socioeconomic 
characteristics are more closely tied to early. 
cognitive development, but in later life other, 
nonfamily factors come into play. Thus, it is 
argued that during adolescence the social com- 
position of the school and the peer group have 
a more powerful impact on some aspects of 
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development than the child’s family of origin; or 
at least family, influences become more subtle.’ 
At the same. time, changes in family socioeco- 


nomic position may modify the schooling aspi- - 


rations and experiences of the young. To the 
extent that behavior is malleable and changes 
of environmental conditions can affect -the 
growth (and retardation) of intellectual ca- 
pacities (Bijou, 1971:230-233; Gewirtz, 
1969:115), these changes must be taken into 


account in assessing the effects of family vari- 


_ ation. It is also important to note that socio- 


economic environment during adolescence © 


may represent a greater variety of influences. 
It may reflect not only the cumulative effects of 
early training and the later experiences that 


build upon them, but also the influences of 


contemporaneous experiences in the family, 
including those related to its socioeconomic 
well-being. Thus, for example, later experi- 


ences may represent not only differences in’ 


cognitive stimulation, but in addition, dif- 
ferences in the availability of resources for 
college attendance. 


Socioeconomic Influence and the 
Home Environment 


One of the theoretical issues that arises in the - 


- „specification of the influence of the. family on 
cognitive development is the conceptualization 
of the.activating features of the home environ- 
ment- that can be linked to indicators of family 
socioeconomic position. Spaeth (1976:114), for 
example, suggests that one can conceptualize 


the “home environment” in terms of its de-' 


mands for cognitive complexity and the nature 
of parental treatments. His general thesis is 
that the primary variables in models'of socio- 
economic achievement (socioeconomic back- 
ground; education and occupational status at- 
tainment) tap factors that correspond to envi- 
ronmental settings that vary primarily in their 
demand for cognitive complexity. According to 
this thesis, then, family socioeconomic experi- 
ences differentially prepare young persons for 
school by virtue of differential exposure to 
school-related tasks. Indeed; he argues that the 
effects of socioeconomic variables are entirely 


3 There is some evidence that success in school is 
more highly related to parental characteristics early 
-in one’s school attendance than later: The literature 
on school achi¢vement, for example, shows that so- 
cioeconomic variables have less overall effect on 
standard measures of academic achievement during 
the later stages of childhood (as indicated by grade 
level), and while linked to academic scholastic 
achievement, socioeconomic differences are appar- 
ently less important during adolescence (Coleman èt 

- al., 1966: 300301): 1 
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“ transmitted yia direct measures of parental 


treatments.‘ Also, the more lengthy exposure 
to schooling reflects the increased capacity to 
cope with environmental stimuli of greater 
complexity; and differing settings within the 
schooling process, e.g., curricula, also repre- 
sent experiences of differing complexity that 
translate into the skill development requisite 
for different. types of occupations. This argu- 


_ment is consistent with other research dealing 


with the role of education and the job in per- 
sonality development more generally (Kohn et 
al., 1983; Bowles and Gintis, 1976). 

These considerations lead us to propose the 
model depicted in Figure 1 as a heuristic device 
for assessing the effects of family factors on 
cognitive development. Consistent with 


- Spaeth’s (1976) treatment, this model presents 


a life-cycle perspective on the general issue of 
factors affecting cognitive developmental out- 
comes. For heuristic purposes we have sepa- 
rated the life cycle of childhood into three 
stages—early, middle, and late—although a 
model conceptualizing this in terms of continu- 
ous time rather than discrete time is probably 
preferable. In any event, this general’ model 
indicates that family social and economic fac- 
tors may be thought of-as exogenous determi- 
nants of the quality of childrens’ home envi- 
ronments, which in turn influence the cognitive 
and academic achievements of the children. 
Through their influence on the home environ- 
ment, then, family socioeconomic variables 
influence the -behavior of children and their 
achievements throughout the life course 
(Bijou, 1971; Spaeth, 1976; Williams, 1976; 
Walberg and Marjoribanks, 1976). 
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C. Cognitive and/or 
Academic Achievement 


Figure 1. Heuristic Schema for Conceptualizing the 
Influence of Family Characteristics on 
School-Achievement Outcomes- 


"4 Blake (1981) also examines the extent to which 
the “treatments” represented by “home environ- 
ment” account for the relationship of SES indicators 
and educational plans.’ Her findings suggest that SES 
factors continue to have direct effects on college 
plans, even when, these “intervening” home-en- 


‘vironment factors are introduced. 
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In addition, this model is intended to draw 
attention to the possibility that the home envi- 
-ronment, and those socioeconomic factors 
which define and constrain it, may affect cog- 
-nitive development differently during differing 
periods of the life cycle.’ If the socialization 
literature on cognitive development is correct 


in assuming that early influences on cognitive - 


development are the strongest, we would ex- 
pect the influence of the home environment, as 
conceptualized here, to decline over time; the 
magnitude of effects should decrease with time 
(that is, b, > b; >"b,). The magnitude of the b’s 
in this model are also linked to the stability of 
cognitive variables in that variables which do 
not change, or change very little, are not influ- 
enced by changes in the social environment. In 
this regard, the best available research on the 
stability of academic performance indicates 
that such variables are relatively stable 
throughout the period of school attendance, 
suggesting that early family influences may be 
the most important (Werts et al., 1977). Thus, 
while changing aspects of the homie environ- 
ment may potentially affect later school per- 
formance, their tie to early experiences may be 
relatively strong. 

There: is a range of variables that might be 
included as conceptually distinct but, causally 
interrelated indicators of the socioeconomic 
position of the family—parental education, pa- 
rental occupation, maternal employment, fam- 
ily economic position and family size. Some of 
these variables are often considered to overlap 
greatly (e.g., parental education, parental oc- 
cupation and income), but they may be consid- 
ered as conceptually distinct. This set repre- 
sents the most common measures of socioeco- 
nomic background used in research, and as’ 
indicated, we include two additional socio- 
economic factors: maternal labor-force partici- 
pation and family size. 

Family size is an important element in the 
family environment of children. It is related to 
other aspects of the socioeconomic position of 
the family, and it has been identified and in- 
vestigated in the status attainment. tradition 
(e.g., Sewell et al., 1980; Blake, 1981). Indeed, 
Spaeth (1976: 116-117) explicitly. includes fam- 
ily size as a measure of socioeconomic well- 
being, although it may be best thought of as a 
determinant rather than an indicator of family 
socioeconomic position. Also, the work of 


~5 While we present the “home environment” as a 
single concept in the heuristic model given above, it 
is undoubtedly multidimensional. For example, 
Williams (1976) has factor-analyzed a panel of items 
dealing with the nature of the home environment, 
and his results suggest several dimensions under- 
lying ‘such items. 
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Zajonc (1976) suggests that the size of the fam- 
ily is án important theoretical aspect of the 
.home environment which influences the devel- 
opment of cognitive abilities. But while there is 
consistent evidence of a depressing effect of 
number of siblings on standardized-test per- 
formance, these effects appear to be modest in - 
magnitude; larger effects are observed for edu- 
cational aspirations and educational attainment 
(Blake, 1981; Sewell et al., 1980). : 
The extent to which a mother works for pay 
outside the household may also affect the life 
chances of young persons: Indeed, one of the 
time-honored expectations regarding maternal 
employment outside the home is that children 


.suffer when their mother participates in 


labor-force activity. Psychoanalytic theory is ` 
perhaps the most extreme in the view that ma- 
ternal activity away from home reduces the 
likelihood of important stimulation necessary 
for normal growth and development (Erikson, 
1963; Chodorow, 1978). Although the argu- 


-mentis stated most. strongly for emotional de- 


velopment, this perspective may also be 
applied to cognitive growth as well. There is 
little evidence, however, that maternal em- 
ployment affects the behavior of children in 


-any significant way (Nye and Hoffman, 1963; 


Moore and Hofferth, 1979). Despite these 
findings, we include measures of maternal, 
labor-force participation in the present analysis 
on the grounds that the greater prevalence of 
female labor-force activity may have changed 
the nature of its variability (Waite, 1981) and/or 
that measurement error in par studies has at- 
tenuated its effects. - 


Measurement Unreliability 


A methodological obstacle to assessing the role 
of parental socioeconomic characteristics in .. 
the educational life chances of young persons 
is the failure to obtain reliable measurement of 
parental socioeconomic statuses. Most of the 
available research on the role of. parental so- 
cioeconomic factors in educational attainment 
relies on reports of parental variables by chil- 
dren themselves (typically in late adoles- 
cence).° There are clear patterns of measure-_ 
ment efror in these reports (Mason et al., 1976; 
Mare dnd Mason, 1980; Corcoran, 1980; 
Hauser et al., 1983), suggesting that children’s 
reports of parental characteristics may lead to 
some bias. Response error occurs in parental 


‘There are important exceptions to this. For 
example, Sewell and his associates obtained parental . 
reports of occupation and income through records of - 
the Wisconsin State Tax Service (see Sewell and 
Hauser, 1975). ; i 


s 
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reports as well (e.g., Bielby and Hauser, 1977; 
Bielby et al., 1977); however, one would’ ex- 
pect that parents can report their own socio- 
economic positions.more accurately. in any 
case, it is important that research investigating 
the effects of family socioeconomic variables 
consider the problem of measurement error in 
their’ indicators, given the biasing conse- 
quences of errors of measurement in indepen- 
dent variables (Johnston, Puli 


_DATA AND PROCEDURES . 
` The data used in this research come from a 


sample of children and their families chosen 
initially in 1961 to represent white. families in 
the Detroit, Michigan, metropolitan area 
-(Wayne, Oakland and Macomb counties). The 
sample was drawn from a systematic selection 
of July 1961 birth records, and. cases were 
selected to represent families who had just 
given birth to either their first, second, or 
fourth child in 1961. Approximately equal 
numbers of records’ were chosen from each 


. birth order by simple random sampling Within 


strata. The existing data: base for thé families 
selected in 1961 includes six waves. of inter- 
views conducted with the mothers. over an 
eighteen-year period—an initial personal inter- 
view conducted during the winter of 1962 and 
telephone reinterviews in-the fall of 1962, in 
1963, 1966, 1977, and 1980. In 1980, a personal 
interview was also obtained with the child born 


- in 1961. ° 


The sample and its asedciated data base have 
been successfully maintained over time. In 
1980 full interviews were obtained with both 
the mother and her eighteen-year-old child in 
916 families, representing 85 percent of those - 
families originally interviewed in 1962 in which 
both the mother and child were alive in 1980. 
Thé 1980 sample was judged to be comparable 


-to the original 1962. respondents on age, reli- 


gion, education, parity, and income; In the 
present analysis we examine only data for 
families remaining intact over the eighteen- 
year period of the study (n = 692), roughly 


. three-fourths of those interviewed in 1980.7 


Measures of Socioeconomic Position . 


In the present investigation we utilize informa- 
tion from the 1962, 1966, 1977 and 1980 inter- 


7 This sibdadiple may not be representative of the | 
initial population if the influence of socioeconomic ` 
factors differs by family intacmess. However, by 
limiting the analysis to children in intact families in 
these data, characteristics of both mothers and fa- 


` thers can be observed across the’ entire life span of 


the children in the sample. 


x 
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views with the families- as a a basis aii cbtaining 
information on their socioeconomic’. position. 

In some cases we have measures of socioeco- 
nomic variables in each of these years, but in 
the typical case we utilize measures in three of 
the four survey- years. The available variables , 
and their occasions of measurement are given 


‘in Table 1. The measures of these variables ‘ 


consist of the following: 


1: Mother's Education—coded in years of 
schooling completed. 


2. Father's Education—coded in years of 
schooling completed. 


3. Father's Occupation—coded in the met- 
ric of Duncan's. Socioeconomic Index 
(SED i in all four years. 


4. Family Assets —coded as the dollar value 
in $1,000 units (in 1979 constant dollars) 
of the sum of liquid assets and home 

- equity. 

5. Family Income—coded i in $1, 000 units of 
family income (in 1979 constant dollars) 
before taxes in the year prior to the sur- 
vey. ` : : 

6. Family Size—measured as the cumulative _ 
numbers of live births. . x 


7. Maternal Employment—measured as an 
ordinal variable indicating the extent of 
maternal involvement in the paid labor 

, force: 2 = a full-time employee; l=a 
part-time employee; Os = not in the labor 
force. 


To our knowledge, this set of variables repre- 
sents a- complete coverage of theoretically rel- 
evant socioeconomic variablés reported i in the 
, existing peeeerce literature. ; 


Meqsúres of Schooling Experiences 


In the 1980 interview with the young adult child 
seyeral aspects. of his/her schooling experi- 
ences and academic performance were mea- 
sured. Here we employ four. measures of 
schooling experiences as indicators of ‘cogni- 
tive development and/or. school learning. As a 
measure of the level of verbal achievement we 
employ responses to the 24-item “similarities” 


P subtest of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Test 


(WAIS). This subtest is comprised of-a list of 
verbal analogy tasks, scored in: terms of the 
degree of.correctness (0 = incorrect, 1 = par- 
tially correct, 2 = correct) in the response. The 
score produced for the individual is the sum of 
these item responses. We measure high school 
grade point average using self-reports of the 
grades the person réceived during his/her last 
year in high school, using a four-point scale for 
GPA. We measure high school curriculum as a 


* N 
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Table 1. Variables and Occasions of Measurement: 1962-1980 
Occasion of Measurement 

Variable 1962 1966 1977 1980 

1. Mother's Education MED62 = MED77 MED80 
2. Father's Education ` FED62 FED66 , — FED80 
3. Father's Occupation FOC62 FOC66 FOC77 FOC80 
4, *Family Assets FAS62 FAS66 © FAST — 

5. Family Income FIN61 FIN65 FIN76 FIN79 
6. Family Size SIZ62 SIZ66* . SIZ77 SIZ80" 
7. Maternal Employment MWK62 — MWK77 MWK80 
8. Grade Point Average i — — ' - “GPA 

9. Curriculum Placement - — — — CURR 
10. WAIS Verbal Score — — ~~ WAIS. 
11. Years of Schooling — — — EDUC 

* Measure available, but not included in present analysis. img 


b] 

1-0 dichotomy reflecting self-reported pres- 
ence in a college-preparatory high school pro- 
gram (1 = college preparatory (47%); 0 = non- 
college preparatory (53%)).® Finally, we mea- 
sure length of schooling as the number of years 
(or fractions thereof) completed by the respon- 
dent as of the spring of 1980. 


Analytic Model 


In the present study we have measures of so- 
cioeconomic indicators of the home environ- 
ment at multiple time-points, but we have mea- 
sures of cognitive’ performances only during 
late adolescence, and these are in the form of 
school performances and associated behav- 


iors.” Thus, our analysis cannot directly esti-, 


mate the magnitudes of effects of early home 
environment on early cognitive development, 
as depicted in Figure 1. In addition, our socio- 
economic indicators exist primarily during the 
early (age 0-4) and late (15-18) periods of 
childhood (inclusive of adolescence), which 
limits us to the consideration of early and late 
influences. Figure 2 presents a graphic depic- 
tion of the way in which our analysis will ad- 
dress these issues. As indicated by this figure, 


` 


8 Curriculum placement is a limited dependent 
variable, although here we treat it as if it were con- 
tinuous. Given the even split between categories of 
the variable, we believe that these problems are 
minimized. 

° Measures of socioeconomic and/or home- 
environment variables are rarely gathered at several 
points in the life cycle of the child. Ideally one would 


like to have measures of cognitive skills and/or aca- . 


demic performances over the same points in the life 
cycle (see Figure 1 above) in which socioeconomic 
position is assessed. The typical study, however, is 
cross-sectional in nature, obtaining measures of so- 
cioeconomic factors and achievement performance 
at a single point in time, or at least each type of 
variable is measured during a single (if different) 
period of time. 


our analysis is essentially one of assessing the 
effects of the family (measured at two major 
points in time) on several aspects of the 
schooling experiences of the young measured 
only at the later point in time, during the period: 
of the completion of secondary schooling, that 
is, during late adolescence.. 

A comparison of Figure 2 with Figure 1 inde 
cates’ that the assessed influence of early ef- 
fects of the family in our analysis is con- 
founded with a variety of different aspects of 
this process, including instabilities in the na- 
ture of the home environment, instabilities in 
cognitive performance over time, as well as the 
role of the home environment (and perhaps its 
changing role) in cognitive development. Our 
model represents a semireduced form of the 
more complete representation of the process 
depicted in Figure 1. Therefore the estimates of 
the causal effects on adolescent achievement 
of socioeconomic variables measured early will 
underestimate the true level of effects attribut- 
able to socioeconomic variables on cognitive 
development in the early stages of social life. 


Descriptive Statistics 


Table 2 presents the means, standard devia- 
tions and bivariate correlations among all ob- 
served socioeconomic variables included in the 
present investigation. These relationships ex- 
hibit a considerable degree of redundancy in 
some instances, but the level of intercorrela- _ 
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tion varies by the type of variable. The corre- 
lations among the multiple measures of paren- 
taleducation are quite high, for example, as are 
the intercorrelations among measures of pater- 
nal occupational-status. In other cases the level 
of correlation is more moderate, for example, 
among the measures of family assets and in- 
come, and for two of the variables—maternal 

- employment and family size——the level of cor- 
relation among the intertemporal measures is 
modest. This suggests that there may be varying 
degrees of intertemporal consistency or stabil- 
ity among these differing dimensions of family 
socioeconomic position, or that they differ in 
their reliability of measurement, or some com- 
bination of these two aspects of the data. The 


analytic strategy we adopt examines these in- - 


tertemporal relationships in a manner that dis- 
entangles unreliability of measurement from 
true individual change. 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


The questions we address here are examined 
using panel data on the several indicators of 
family socioeconomic characteristics men- 
tioned above—parental education, father’s oc- 
cupation, mother’s labor-force involvement, 
family size, family income and assets—and the 


measures of school success. Plentiful measures . 


of the socioeconomic variables over time. per- 
mit us to examine the issues of concern within 
the context of a structural equation model that 
takes into account unreliability in their mea- 
' surement. As indicated in-Table 1, in all cases 
we have measures of each socioeconomic vari- 
able from at least three points in time, and this 
allows us the opportunity to assess the degree 
of reliability of measurement in all of these 
indicators (Heise, 1969; Wheaton et al., 
1977).10 
The structural equation: model we utilize is 
specified and estimated within the LISREL 
framework of Jéreskog and Sorbom (Jéreskog, 
1973; J6reskog and Sérbom, 1981a, 1981b). 
This .general model allows the simultaneous 
specification of a measurement model linking 
latent variables to indicators and a structural 
equation model stating the causal relationships 
among latent variables. In this framework the. 
measurement model may be written as: 





10 Because of the absence of multiple measures of 
our dependent variables, we have had to ignore 
potential problems associated with their errors of 
measurement. Thus, for present purposes we assume 
that measurement error is at a minimum. Although 
we are not comfortable with this assumption, we 
assume that its effect operates to attenuate relation- 
ships, and therefore the conclusions we reach will err 
on the conservative side. 
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(1) y =Aynte 
and the structural model as: 
(2) B=% 


where the y variables are observed indicators 
(MED62, MED77, etc.), the y are unobserved 
or latent variables representing socioeconomic 
factors, ‘the e are random errors of measure- 
ment, the č. are random disturbances in the 
structural equations linking the latent vari- 
ables, and the Ay and B are coefficient ma- 
trices.!! 

The diagram in Figure 3 presents the general 
form of the structural equation model we use to 
estimate the relationships of variables over 
time and to assess the effects of early and late 
socioeconomic factors on schooling outcomes. 
The 7's (etas) represent “true” latent variables 
underlying the indicators of socioeconomic po- 
sition, free of random measurement errors. For 
example, y, and nz are the latent variables rep- 
resenting the mother's and father’s “true” 
levels of schooling during the early period of 
the child’s life, and 7, and y, are the mother’s 
and father’s “true” schooling “during late 


‘adolescence. The key to the 7 notation is given 


in the notes to Figure 3. 

Consistent with the equations presented 
above, this general model is intended (a) to 
specify the. link between indicators and latent’ 
variables measured over time, (b) to specify 
the relationships among latent variables mea- 
sured at the same point in time, and (c) to 
specify the relationships among latent vari- 
ables at different points in time. Substantively, 
this model states-that the schooling experi- 
ences of the young are potentially affected by 
both early and late socioéconomic influences, 
which are themselves linked over time. Al- 
though not shown in Figure 3, in the model we 
estimate in the following analyses all early 
first-order latent socioeconomic variables are 
allowed to affect all later such variables. 


The Measurement Model 


In cases where there are at least three mea- 
sures of a variable over time, it is possible to 
assess the relationships among variables free, 
of measurement error. The above model ex- 
presses each measure. of socioeconomic posi- 
tion as a function of a true score and a mea- 
surement error component, as y = 7+ e. If the 


1! Note that within the ‘LISREL framework we 
have suppressed the x side of the model and perform - 
our analyses using only the endogenous side. For | 
further discussion of the form of this model, see 
Jéreskog and Sörbom (1981a). 
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Figure 3, Causal Diagram of the Structural Equa- 
tion Model Reprėsenting the Effects of 


Family Socioeconomic Characteristics on ' 


School-Achievement ‘Outcomes 


error component is random with respect to the 
true score, and if (for three or more measures) 
one is willing to make other assumptions about 
the properties of error, it is possible to isolate 
the error variance components of the mea- 
sures. In our initial analyses ‘of these data we 
explored two kinds of models—one which as- 
sumes that reliability is constant for a given 
variable measured at different times (Heise, 
1969), and one that simply assumes constant 
error variance in a variable over all occasions 
of measurement (Wiley and Wiley, 1970). 
` Since the reliability of a measure is defined as 
the ratio of true variance to observed variance 
(see Lord and Novick, 1968), Heise’s model 
amounts to the assumption of constant ratios of 
variances over time. And while this model is 
often considered to be unnecessarily restrictive 
relative to a model that just, assumes constant 
error variance over occasions of measurement 
(Wiley and Wiley, 1970; see also Werts et al., 


1971), our. preliminary findings indicated that 


the Heise model was generally superior in 
terms of reproducing the data.!? 


In Table 3 we present the estimates of relia- 


bility obtained using Heise’s model, along with 
estimates of the intertemporal consistency (or 
stability) between early and late embodiments 
of each of the latent socioeconomic variables. 


12 Further detail on the constraints used to esti- 
mate the parameters of this model are available from 
the authors on request. 
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Table 3. Sample Estimates of Reliability and 
Stability of ‘Indicators of Family Socio- 














‘economic Position ‘ 
Variable Reliability Stability 
- Mother's Education 940 9098 
. Father's Education . 916 972 
_3. Father's Occupation 841 882° 
. Family Assets .889 682° 
. Family Income 663 -6564 
. Family Size 1.000 .551* 
. Maternal Employment: .679 .388" 
a~1962—1977. pa 
-> 1966-1980. - 
© 1966—1977. 


á 1965—1976. 


These estimates were obtained from a model 
based on Figure 3 in which all individual first- 
order latent variables assessed early (41, Nz. Na 
Ns Ne Ne» Nig) are also allowed to affect all 
first-order latent variables assessed later (Ni, 
Nia) Nis Nis» Nie» Ne ANd Nao). The estimates of 
reliability given in Table 2 indicate that there is 
a wide range of reliability in the reporting of 
various socioeconomic indicators. Among 
measures of these indicators family size is the 
most reliably reported, as indicated by the re- 
liability estimate of 1.'3 Reports of parental 
educational levels, father’s occupational status 
and family assets also have relatively high de- 
grees of reliability. By contrast, family income 
and maternal labor-force participation are 


measured somewhat less reliably. In general, 


our measures of ‘parental education and occu- 
pation are more reliable than comparable mea- 
sures reported by offspring (cf. Hauser et al., 
1983:38). i 


Conceptualizing Within-Occasion ` 
Relationships . ' 

The high degree of correlation (or redundancy) 
among measures of socioeconomic position 
that exists during the same period of- the 
lifecourse is a problem that has confronted the 
study of the effects of socioeconomic position. 
Research that has tried to disaggregate the ef- 
fects of socioeconomic variables: has achieved 
ambiguous results (cf. Otto and Haller, 1979). 
These analyses suffer-from the problems dis- 
cussed by Gordon (1968) regarding. the in- 
terpretation of the effects of correlated inde- 
pendent variables. More recently, it has been 
shown that it is possible to combine redundant 
subsets of variables. into composite or “in- 
duced” variables ‘as a solution to this problem 
of multi-collinearity among latent variables 


_ 13 We discovered the perfect reliability of family 
size during a preliminary analysis. As a result, only 
two measures of the variable are required to evaluate 
the effects of its early and late values. 


ne 


(Heise, 1972; Hauser, 1972; Crouse et al., 
1979; JOreskog and Sérbom, 1981b; Hauser et 
al., 1983). In fact, Hauser (1972: 170) has 
argued specifically with regard to socioeco- 
nomic background that such an induced- 
variable ‘model is more conceptually and em- 
pirically sound than alternative latent-variable 
models (see also Hauser et al., 1983:27). 

The diagram in Figure 3 indicates several 
instances in which we have specified latent 
variables comprised as the weighted sum of 
other latent variables. Note that in this case the 
variables combined in composites are latent 
variables, free of errors of measurement. As 
shown in the figure, thére are two levels of 
induced variables in this model. At a primary 
level we have combined the latent variables for 
mother’s and father’s levels of education into a 
single composite variable reflecting parental 
education. Specifically, ns = nı + nz and 713 = 
Nu + Mm Also, we have combined the latent 
reflections of family assets and family income 
into an induced latent variable to which we 
refer as family economic position, that is, ns = 
7 + Ne, and nis = M + Ne. This primary 
level of induced latent variables’ is specified 
mainly because of the high degree of redun- 
dancy between mother’s and father’s educa- 
tional levels on the one hand, and family assets 
and family income on the other, and the inher- 
ent problems in each instance of including 
them as separate variables. Note also that 
these composite variables are “perfectly de- 
termined” and have no stochastic error com- 
ponents. 


Since there is a high degree ‘of juacaner: - 


tion among conventional socioeconomic vari- 
ables measured at a given point in time, the 
model in Figure 3 also incorporates a secon- 
dary level of blocking în its combination of 
conventional SES variables—parental educa- 
tion, father’s occupation, and family economic 
position—into an composite latent variable 
representing their combined effects. We con- 
struct composite variables in this manner in 
both the early and late portions of the model. 
This means that we place a nontrivial propor- 
tionality constraint on the relative effects of the 
total effects of the components of these vari- 
ables on, the outcomes of interest (see Hauser 
et al., 1983:24).'* However, because of our 


14 In the construction of these composite variables 
we weight components equally. We examined the 
tenability of this assumption by estimating a model 
that permitted these weights to differ using the sepa- 
rate early and late parts of the model. In the early 
part of the model the. relaxation of this assumption 
reveals only a trivial improvement in fit. The L? 
value in the more restrictive model is 154.09, while 
the L? for the model permitting the weights to differ 
is 153.62. With 2 degrees of freedom, the difference 
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theoretical concerns regarding the distinct ef- 
fects of other socioeconomic factors, we leave 
the maternal employment and family size vari- 
ables out of these composite factors in order 
to assess their independent effects. In the - 
analyses presented below we examine this 
model, which blocks the effects of SES factors 
(parental education, father’s occupational 
status, and family economic position), in com- 
parison with one that disaggregates their ef- 
fects. 


Assessing Relationships Over Time 


The high degree of correlation over time of 
some of these social and economic variables 
makes it very difficult to assess the relative — 
influences of early and late sources of varia- 
tion. Whereas, in cases where correlations 
‘over time are lower, it is much less difficult. In 
the extreme case where early and late variables 
are perfectly correlated, only one can be used 
as a predictor of the outcome of interest, in 
which case it is not possible to distinguish the 
relative influences of early versus late factors. 
In the other extreme, where characteristics are 
virtually uncorrelated across time, it is easily 
possible to include both as predictors and as- 


sess their independent effects. 


Table 3 presented above includes estimates 
of the zero-order correlations among corre- 
sponding latent variables over time, as repro- 
duced by the model used to estimate the relia- 
bility of indicators and parameters of the model 
depicted in Figure 3. These correlations repre- 
sent gross levels of the consistency of individ- 
ual family differences through time, reflecting 
the overall amount of stability in variables. As 
indicated in this table, the relevant time period 
involved in these variables is between 11 and ` 


` 15 years. Inspection of these correlations indi- 


cates a rather high degree of consistency for 
some variables, for example, education and 
occupation, and a lower level of stability of 
others, for example, maternal labor-force par- 
ticipation. In most instances, then, socioeco- 
nomic variables are highly correlated over . 
time, making it very difficult to assess the in- 
dependent effects of early and late position for 
many of these variables. In the following sec- 
tion we develop a strategy for coping with: 


' these high levels of intertemporal correlation. 





in the L? values is not statistically significant at low 
levels of Type I error (p = .791). In the late part of 
the model the relaxation of this assumption does’ 
provide some improvement in fit (L? difference = 
84.81 — 76.90 = 7.91; p = .019), but we decided 


nevertheless to constrain as equal the contributions . 


of the three socioeconomic variables.to the SES con- 
struct in both early and late portions of the model. , 
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Table 4. Zero-Order Correlations of Socioeconomic Predictor Variables with Measures of Academic 


Achievement 








Dependent Variables 








` Na Naz "x "Nea 

Socioeconomic Variables WAIS GPA CURR EDUC 
— Mother's Education—Early 197 .090 -300 284, 
nu- Mother's Education—Late .181 - 101 29 , ` 302 
ne — Father's Education—Early .235 .168 -343 346 
ia — Father's Education—Late .200 .168 .334 .347 
ns — Parental Education—Early 246 ` 147. 366 359 
ıs — Parental Education—Late - .216 0.152 _ 359 368 
na — Father's Occupation—Early .236 .227° 335 355 
nı -— Father's Occuption—Late .184 .213 .309 l .331 
ns — Fainily Assets—Early .138 .028 .186 242 
nis~— Family Assets—Late . 119 .047 .203 .224 
ns — Family Income—Early .193 101 .264 307 
hs — Family Income—Late 144 .067 234 251 
nr — Family Economic Position—Early .173 065 .235 .289 
tı — Family Economic Position—Late 146 063 . .243 .264 
ns — Family SES Position—Early .258 .158 369 ., 394 
nıs— Family SES Position—Late 218 157 _ 363 382 
ns — Family Size—Early . —.044 —.107 -.177 180 
nis — Family Size—Late .006 —.077 —.130 152 
710 — Maternal Employment—Early —.050 —.014 —.030 _ 7.070 
O15 — .063 —.009 —.034 


— Maternal Employment—Late 








THE EFFECTS OF SOCIOECONOMIC 
BACKGROUND ON SCHOOLING 
OUTCOMES 


Our initial analytic task is to assess the strength 
of relationships of the early and late socioeco- 
nomic variables with the dependent variables 
` of interest. In order to accomplish this we 
compare early family characteristics with the 
-same characteristics of the family during 
adolescence with regard to their relationships 
with the educational-achievement variables. 
We first examine the correlations among the 
latent variables implied by the model in Figure 
3 and then assess the relative predictive power 
of the variables entered simultaneously at each 
stage in the life cycle. In the context of these 


models we examine the value of blocking the: 


effects of redundant sets of variables, as repre- 
sented in Figure 3. Finally, we examine the 
relative influence of early versus late variables, 
and deal with the interpretational confounding 
in some domains of socioeconomic variation 
‘ across time. - 


Zero-Order Correlations 


Table 4 presents the zero-order correlations of 
the latent socioeconomic variables with the 
dependent variables for the early and late pe- 
riods.!5 The results show that, regardless of the 


15 These and the subsequent results involving sep- 
arate early and late analyses were obtained by fixing 
the error structures obtained from the model de- 


time period when socioeconomic variables are 
assessed, verbal ability, curriculum placement, 
the amount of schooling one receives, and to a 
lesser extent high school grades reveal strong 
relationships with socioeconomic variables. 
Early and late correlations involving grades 
(GPA), curriculum placement (CURR), and 
years of schooling (EDUC) are quite similar. 
Early and late correlations in these instances 
are virtually indistinguishable at the second 
decimal place. Early and late correlations in- 
volving verbal ability (WAIS) are slightly more 
disparate, with the correlations involving the 
later variables being smaller in overall mag- 
nitude. These correlational results suggest a 
high degree of consistency in the extent to 
which early and late measures of parental so- 
cioeconomic variables free of measurement 
error assess the environmental experiences 
which are linked to individual differences in 
school success. i , 

The relationships in Table 4 involving 


blocked or induced latent variables (ns and na) 


are generally stronger ‘than the relationships 
involving their components, although this is 
not true-in every case. In a few instances one of 
the components of the primary induced vari- 
ables is more strongly related to the dependent 
variables than is the induced variable itself, but 
the reverse is more often the case. This pattern 
is consistent across both time periods studied, 





scribed in relation to Table 3 ih the early and late 
models, and performing the described analyses using 
just the early (or just the late) variables. 


and in both time periods family socioeconomic 


factors bear an important relationship to as- 
pects of school learning and achievement. 


- Partial Regression Coefficients 


In order to obtain a better purchase on the 


question of the similarity of effects using the 
two sets of measures of socioeconomic factors, 
we also examined the regression of each of our 
dependent variables on each set of such fac- 
tors. Table 5 presents the standardized partial 
regression coefficients obtained from the re- 
gression of our measures of school achieve- 
ment on the family socioeconomic factors 
using the early and late variables separately. In 
this table we present estimates of a model in 
which the effects of parental education, fa- 
ther’s occupational status, and the family’s 
economic position are blocked into a single 
general socioeconomic status (or SES) factor, 
as shown in Figure 3. We compare this’ model 
with one in which the components of the com- 
posite variable are entered individually into the 
equations predicting school achievement. 
These regression results confirm the findings. 
of a strong positive association of SES factors 
and school achievement, the negative associa- 
tion with family size, and the lack of any re- 
lationship with maternal employment. They 
are also quite consistent with respect to the 
time period of measurement. One possible 
conclusion from this intertemporal consistency 
is that early and.late variables essentially mea- 
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sure the same things and therefore their effects 
are indistinguishable from one another. To the 
extent that these family factors are stable and 
unchanging over time, this is a feasible conclu- . 
sion, since in this situation it would be impos- 
sible to detect the different nature of early 
and late socioeconomic effects on school 
achievements during adolescence. However, 
to the extent that family‘ characteristics 
change, this conclusion may not be justified— 
early and late effects may operate indepen- 
dently. If the early and late embodiments: of a 
given socioeconomic factor are relatively inde- 
pendent, say, as in the case of family size, then 
it is possible to distinguish between’ separate - 
effects of socioeconomic processes operating 
at different times. We return to misi issue in a 
subsequent analysis. 


The Blocking of SES Effects 


The comparison of the two sets of results given 
in Table 5 allows us to address the issue of 
whether the effects of the SES factors may be 
profitably blocked into an induced latent vari- 
able (see Hauser et al., 1983). Basically, the 
results of this comparison yield the conclusion: ` 
that the coefficients for the SES latent variable - 
are larger and somewhat more interpretable in 
the model that blocks the effects of these fac- 
tors than in the model that separates the effects 
of SES components (cf. Campbell and Parker, 
1983). The induced-variable model achieves a 
higher degree of consistency and simplicity 


Table 5. Partial Regression Coefficients in Standard Fem for Predictors of Schooling Outcomes: 


Separate Early/Late Models* 








Dependent Variables 

















Nar WAIS ner GPA Ner CURR nw EDUC 
Socioeconomic Variables (1) (2) (1) (2) ‘ (1) (2) (1) (2) 
Early ` 
ns — Parental Education .146* — — 047 —.- .218* — .162* — 
na — Father's Occupation .089 ~~ .283* — .106 - — .119 a 
nr — Family Economic Position 068 — ~—.039 — .117* — 193* — 
ns — Family SES Position — .257* — .160* — 375* — .395* 
ny — Family Size —.039 —.054 —~—.085* —.114* ~.172* —.188* —.199* —.196* 
ho — Maternal Employment ` —.023 —.026 .033 —.017 ~.002 —.002 -—.038 —.043 
R .071 .070 °  .063 :038 .173 172 .195 .194 
Late i : 
ıs — Parental Education .151* — 0520. — .243* — .231* — 
tha — Father's Occupation < 072 — .212* — .132* — .152* — 
nı — Family Economic Position .034 — —.070 . — .055 _ 072 — 
ņa — Family SES Position — .219* — .156* — 365* —- .383* 
- N19 — Family Size .008 006 —.090* —.085* —.133* —.135* —.159* —.160* 
Nz — Maternal Employment .021 .027 —.052 —.067 —.012 -—.004 -.036 —.032 
R?. .051 .048 .059 .159 „150 172° 


035 





`a Column (1) contains disaggregated SES effects. 
: Column (2) contains blocked SES effects. 
* Coefficient at least twice its standard error. 
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than the model that disaggregates the effects of 
SES components. - 
The models that combine ‘the effects of the 


SES factors do not sactifice a great deal in . 


variance explained (see the coefficients of de- 
termination in Table 5); however, their overall 
fit to the data is marginally worse, as judged by 
our estimates of the likelihood-ratio chi-square 


statistics (L?). The differences of these esti- - 


mates for the two models in each time period 
(early: L? =. 154.09 — 133.73 = 20.36 with 8 
degrees of freedom, p = .009; late: L? = 84.81 
~+ 64.82 = 19.99 with 8 degrees of freedom, p = 
-010) indicate a marginally significant im- 


provement in fit using. the disaggregated mod- ` 


els. This finding is, however, not necessarily a 
basis for rejecting the model, given the im- 


proved interpretability of the induced-variable ` 


model that uses a secondary level of blocking 
the SES factors. 

In this regard we considered the possibility 
that the disaggregated results might be more 
meaningful. For example, one might be able to 
develop an interpretation for the fact that it is 
mainly parental education that is related to the 
WAIS score, it is primarily father’s occupation 


that is related. to grade point average, and itis - 


primarily parental education and family eco- 
nomic position which correlate with the cur- 
riculum variable (college preparation) and edu- 
cational attainment (years of schooling). It is 
possible to-relax the constraints on the model 
that specify the total effects of the socioeco- 
nomic variables to be proportional. That is, it is 
possible to allow some socioeconomic factors 
‘to affect directly one or more dependent vari- 


ables, in addition to their effects via the in- 


duced variables. After considering a variety of 
such models, we concluded that there was 
neither a strong theoretical basis for incorpo- 
_ rating direct effects‘of the SES components on 
the dependent variables nor any consistency of 
these effects across dependent variables. We 
concluded therefore that the more compelling 
models were those which blocked the effects of 
the SES components, both for the conceptual 
simplicity and empirical parsimony they pro- 
vide. Our preference is to accept the relative 
loss of fit-to the data in order to preserve a 
greater level of parsimony in the model. 


Early versus Late Effects 


In Table 6 we present several sets of results 
that permit an examination of the question of 
separating the effects of early versus later fam- 
ily. influences on schooling experiences. The 
standardized regression coefficients for the 
early and late socioeconomic variables from 
each of four models are presented. For-com- 
parison purposes Model I contains the separate 


Table 6. Partial Regression Coefficients in Standard Form for Models of the Combined Influence of Socioeconomic Factors on Schooling Outcomes 
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early and late models (in blocked form) from 
‘our analyses presented in Table 5. We assume 
that the coefficients in these models represent 
the maximum effect which each set (early or 

late) could have. Further, we assume that any 
* attempt to consider simultaneously both early 
and late effects would result in coefficients of 
lesser magnitudes than those in each version of 
‘Model I. Model II assesses the effects of the 
late socioeconomic variables with the (unstan- 
dardized) effects of early variables constrained 
to equal their values obtained in Model I, thus 
allowing the’ early variables to have their 
maximum amount of impact while assessing 
the possibility of late effects. Similarly, Model 
III assesses the effects of the early variables 
with the (unstandardized) effects of later vari- 
ables constrained to equal to those assessed 
with respect to Model I, this time allowing the 
late variables to have their greatest impact. We 


thus have an estimate of the maximum and - 


minimum effects each set of variables could 
have. Finally, Model IV contains the effects of 
the early and late factors estimated simulta- 
neously in the same model. 

This analysis is directed toward resolving the 
difficulties encountered in the examination of 
the relative effects of early and late embodi- 
ments of the same variable when they are 
highly correlated. The two subparts of Model I 
essentially ask, what would the effects of the 
early (or late) variables be like if the effects of 
late (or early) variables are set to zero? By 
contrast, Model II inquires of the effects of the 
late variables while the early factors have the 
benefit of their largest-impact; and Model III 
reverses the logic, letting the late variables 
have their greatest influence. Finally, Model 
IV assesses the early and late effects of these 
factors within the same model, without con- 
straining either set of effects. This model, how- 
ever, suffers from the criticism that, since the 
early and late variables are often highly inter- 
correlated, the results are drastically tipped in 
the direction of the set of variables most highly 
correlated with the dependent variables (Gor- 
don, 1968}—in this case, the early socioeco- 
nomic variables. i ; 

The results in Table 6 indicate that it is diffi- 
cult to isolate the independent effects of the 
early and late variables in an absolutely clear 
way. However, they also suggest that, if one 
were to make a choice, one would conclude 
that early socioeconomic variables have the 
greatest impact on schooling outcomes, al- 
though in one instance, family size, both early 
and late variables affect the schooling- 
achievement variables. Generally speaking, 
then, whether the early and late variables are 
entered into the same equation (Model IV), or 
whether we place constraints on the early or 
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Jate effects, the models that permit the early 


variables to have the greater effect tend to fit 
the data better than those which give the late 
variables more opportunity to affect the: out- 


“comes.'® In addition, the coefficients for the 


early variables are slightly greater, and in some 
cases they are considerably larger than compa- 
rable coefficients for the late. variables when 
they are allowed to have their largest effects. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We began this paper by indicating the dearth of 
available research on the question of the timing 
of the effects of socioeconomic factors in the 
schooling experiences of the young. We noted 
that, while considerable literature on cognitive 
socialization and school learning. assumes that 
the advantaging and disadvantaging effects of 
the socioeconomic position of the family origi- ` 
nate early in childhood, the potential dif- 
ferential effects of early and late socioeco- 
nomic influences have not been the subject of 
research dealing with the consequences of the 
family for the educational life chances of young 
persons. This issue is more than of trivial con- 


16 In order to compare the fit of the two versions of 
Model I in this table with those models which include 
both early and late variables, the two versions were 
estimated using models including both early and late 
variables, where one set of.coefficients was fixed to 
zero. One. version of the model was estimated by 
fixing the late effects to zero, allowing the early 
effects to be free; and the other version was esti- 
mated by fixing the early effects to zero, allowing the 
late effects to be free. The fit of these models i is as 


follows: L> df Li/af 
1. Model I—Early : 

effects only 392.63 200 1.96 
2. Model I—Late i 

effects only 368.48 200 1.84 
`3, Model Il—Early ; 

effects fixed 358.54, 200 1.79 
4. Model IH—Late Z 

effects fixed ~ 376.59 200 1.88 
5. Model IV—Early 

and late effects 352.35 188 1.87 


where L? is thë sample ‘estimate of the population x 
statistic, df refers to the degrees of freedom for the 
model, and L?/df is the ratio of the two. These results 
indicate that the best-fitting model is one which 
allows both early and late socioeconomic effects, 


- and that by ignoring either the effects of early or late 


variables some loss of fit occurs. Even when we 
allow the later effects to have their maximal influ- 
ence (Model J), the early family-size variable has 
significant effects on three of the four dependent 
variables, and although the reverse of this does not . 
happen, it is the case that when we attempt to set - 
later effects to zero > (Model I) a substantial Joss of fit 
occurs. 
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cern, since considerable research dealing with 
the effects of social origins .on various aspects 
of the schooling experience has focused solely 
on the socioeconomic characteristics of the 
family during the transition to adulthood. 
Against this background we have investigated 
the role of parental socioeconomic charac- 
teristics on school achievement at two critical 
periods in the life span of childhood—during 
early childhood and during late adolescence— 
using longitudinal data. Our analysis has fo- 
cused on two distinct, but related issues: (1) 
_ the extent to which the use of socioeconomic 
variables assessed during each of these periods 
produces results that generate differing conclu- 
sions regarding the impact of socioeconomic 
factors on schooling experiences; and (2) the 
extent to which early and late socioeconomic 
` factors independently affect these outcomes. 
In general, our results indicate that, regard- 
less of the particular reflection of family socio- 
economic position—whether one looks at the 
simple measures of family socioeconomic vari- 
ables or composite ‘variables reflecting more 
abstract'concepts—the relationships are quite 
similar across the major time periods of the 
study. Both the zero-order correlations of so- 


cioeconomic variables with measures of school 


achievement—verbal test scores, grade point 
averages, curriculum placement and years of 
schoolihg—and partial regression coefficients 
from a multivariate model indicate quite similar 
patterns. These results show that conventional 
indicators of parental socioeconomic status (or 
SES) tend to be positively related to these 
school-achievement variables, while family 
size is negatively related. Contrary to expecta- 
tions grounded in the theoretical literature, 
maternal employment bears no significant as- 
sociation with these aspects of schooling: 
The question of disentangling the influences 
of early and late social and economic factors is 
more difficult to address, owing: to the high 
degree of.consistency over time of many of 
these variables. In most instances the _early 
socioeconomic variables have slightly stronger 


relationships ‘with the outcomes of interest . 


than do the same variables measured later, and 
this reinforces the theoretical argument which 
suggests that early family experiences have the 
greater influences. As we indicated in our 
theoretical discussion, these effects do not as- 


sess the true influence of early family variables — 


on early. cognitive development since they 
probably underestimate these early effects. In 
any case, it seems clear from these analyses 
that, except for the effects of family size, the 
addition of later socioeconomic variables con- 
tributes only trivially over and above what is 


contributed by the operation of the same fac-, 


tors early in life. 
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Our results show that the size of the family 
into which a person is born, as well as the 
growth in the size of the family, generate inde- 


- pendent disadvantaging effects on'the length of 


school attendance. The early effects of family 
size confound the effects of birth order and 
number of children, since the size of family in 
1962 and the birth order of the child born in 
1961 are perfectly correlated. In one sense this 
does not matter, since, as Zajonc (1976) 
theorizes, both family size and birth order have 
negative consequences for intellectual devel- 
opment. We should point out, however, that 
the present effects of early family size would 
seem not to support Zajonc’s (1976) theory of 
the effects of family configuration on in- 
tellectual functioning, since our measure of 
verbal achievement, the WAIS score, is not 
significantly related to family size. One possi- 
ble interpretation is that the effects of family 
configuration on intellectual achievement have 


‘already been translated into later -school 


achievements, as reflected in the coefficients 
for family size on curriculum placement and 
years of schooling in the table, but family con- 
figuration per se does not appear to operate 
independently on verbal achievement in 
adolescence. 

. The later effects of family size on years of 
schooling: doubtlessly represent more purely 
the effects of family size qua family size. Here 
the disadvantaging effects of family size in 
making plans and preparations for college, as a 
structural feature of our society, are illustrated 
in our measure of educational attainment. Ap- 
parently, social policies aimed at making 
need-based financial aid available for college 
attendance, as a way of equalizing opportunity, 
have not removed the financial pressures suf- 
fered by larger families. Although. financial 
need, which is presumably correlated with 
family size, is used as a criterion for allocating 


* financial assistance to college matriculants, 


there appears to be .an effect of family size 
which ultimately disadvantages persons from 


‘larger families. 


Our analysis offers only a limited basis for 
drawing inferences about the relative mag- 
nitudes of family characteristics- on achieve- 
ment processes at different periods in the life 
cycle, and because of this limitation of the data 


` the present set of analyses cannot unequivoc- 


ally. address the issue of the magnitude of 
the influence of early socioeconomic factors 
on early cognitive and/or intellectual 
achievements. However, given the apparent 
pervasiveness of the influence of early parental 
characteristics on the achievements: of young 
persons many years later, as evidenced in this 
analysis, we speculate that these early influ- 
ences must ue sizeable. This is consistent with 
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findings from the literature that point to strong 
associations between measures of the home 
environment and intellectual performance 
early in life. Nevertheless, research that traces 
the influence of family factors on cognitive 
“outcomes throughout the life cycle of child- 
hood is lacking, and therefore a definitive an- 


swer to this aspect of our inquiries must, by _ 


necessity, await the developnient of research 
that assesses both family socioéconomic fac- 
tors. and intellectual performance over the 
lifecourse. 
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LIFECOURSE MIGRATION OF METROPOLITAN WHITES AND 
BLACKS AND THE STRUCTURE OF DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHANGE IN LARGE CENTRAL CITIES* 7 


' WILLIAM H. FREY 
The University of Michigan 


Lifecourse (age-related) migration patterns played an important role in the racially 
selective suburbanization of metropolitan -populations that took place in the 
immediate postwar decades. During this period, the members of successive white . 
population cohorts chose suburban destinations just prior to the ages of greatest 
residential stability, and tended to remain in suburban locations for the remainder of 
the lifecourse. ‘At the same time, members of black population cohorts were 
effectively barred from selecting suburban destinations at all ages of the lifecourse. 
Recent changes in family formation patterns and race relations have prompted 
expectations that lifecourse migration patterns will change in ways that should bririg 
about a more racially balanced city-suburb redistribution process. This 
investigation adopts the demographer’s cohort-component. projection model to 
examine these expectations for six large SMSAs. White and black lifecourse 
migration patterns have become more alike in the post—1970 period; yet, significant 
racial disparities still exist. Recent lifecourse migration patterns do not imply an 


eventual metropolitan-wide integration of the races. 


INTRODUCT ION 


Characterizations of the American central city 

as “the hole of the doughnut” (Breckenfield, 
1977) or as a “chocolate city surrounded by 
vanilla suburbs” (Farley et al., 1978) reinforce 
widely held images of the social morphology 


that has evolved within the nation’s large, older’ 


metropolitan areas. The origins of* this phe- 
nomenon must, to some degree, -be attributed 
to the historical forces of ecological expansion 
(Hawley, 1971; Zimmer, 1975; Long, 1981). 
‘However, it was the massive and racially 
selective suburbanization movement that fol- 
‘lowed World War II which was most directly 
responsible for present-day. disparities in 
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city—suburb population. sizes and racial. com- 
positions (Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965; Glenn, 
1973; Frey, 1980). The. primary participants in 
this movement were members of a. rising 
middle-class, white population—upwardly 
selected on socioeconomic characteristics and 
engaged, to a large extent, in childrearing 
(Foote et al., 1960). At the same time black city 
residents at all status levels were prevented 
from moving into suburban locations due to a 
variety of well-known discriminatory mech- 
anisms (Taeuber, 1975). l 
The concurrent processes of white subur- 


‘panization and black centralization led to city 


populations that were disproportionately com- 
prised of blacks and low-income whites and to 
the associated problems’ of private disinvest- 
ment, reduced public services, environmental 


- deterioration and crime. In observing. these 


demographic trends, urban analysts began to 
express concern that an irreversible “vicious 
cycle” of racially selective movement had been 
set in place which would cause cities to be- 
come increasingly smaller, blacker and poorer 
(Gorham and Glazer, 1976; Bradbury et al., 
1982). It is in the face of this concern that much 
interest has become directed toward two re- 
cent demographic changes. 

The first of these involves a changing prefer- 
ence on the part of metropolitan whites for a 
central-city residence. Originally termed 
“gentrification,” in allusion to the small 


_ number of high-income households who initi- 
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ated the phenomenon, this movement is now 
thought to encompass a broad enough segment 
of the metropolitan white population to moder- 
ate previously high levels of central-city ‘white 
flight” (Laska and Spain, 1980). The second 
demographic change represents a more funda- 
mental shift from the past. It involves a marked 
increase in the level of black movement to the 
suburbs and suggests that the black population 
is, at last, permitted to participate in the subur- 
banization process (Clark, 1979; Long and De 
Are, 1981). Neither of these demographic 
changes has yet effected appreciable altera- 
tions in the population sizes or racial composi- 
tions of large central cities. However, their 
potential importance lies with their link to 
broader societal changes that may lead to 
greater white and black parity in, the subur- 
banization process. - 3 

The increased preference for city residences 
among whites has been tied to shifts in family 
formation patterns, particularly evident among 
individuals born after 1945, which have re- 
sulted in dramatic increases in the formation of 
single, childless, and two-earner households 
(Masnick and Bane, 1980; Cherlin, 1981). Such 
households, it is held, will give greater prefer- 
ence to central residential locations than did 
their counterparts of the previous generation, 


who were more heavily engaged in childrearing 


(Alonso, 1980; Long, 1980).:-The greater subur- 
ban movement of blacks can be linked to rising 
black social status, some elimination of past 
discriminatory practices and improvements in 
race relations, which appear to be reducing the 
constraints that have prevented blacks from 
fulfilling their preferences for suburban loca- 
tions. This opening of suburban residential op- 
portunities also tends to be most evident for 
blacks born since 1945 (Pettigrew, 1980). 
Clearly, the societal changes just mentioned 
can lead to some dampening of the “vicious 
cycle” of racially selective suburbanization. 
However, it is important to take cognizance of 
the demographic structure that underlies these’ 
changes. Because both of the new redistribu- 
tion tendencies are being initiated primarily by 
young adult members of the population, any 
narrowing of the racial disparity in suburbani- 
zation will occur only gradually—as successive 
white and black cohorts enter and rise into the 
young adult ages. It is-the purpose of this in- 
vestigation to assess the significance of the 
new white and black redistribution patterns by 
taking explicit account of their demographic 


structure. In so doing, it will adopt the demog- 


rapher's cohort-component model of popula- 
. tion change as its perspective. 
The cohort-component model is appropriate 
for examining the changes in population redis- 
tribution that are introduced on a cohort-by- 
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cohort basis because the model treats long- 
term population change as a product of age- 
related demographic patterns associated- with 
successive birth cohorts as they pass through 
the lifecourse. When viewed from this per- 
spective, the postwar suburbanization process 
is seen as the result of two distinct lifecourse 
Migration patterns: a white pattern, wherein 
suburban locations were selected by a majority 
of cohort members before they passed into the 
least mobile ages of the lifecourse; and a black 
pattern, wherein only central-city locations 
were available to most cohort members at all 
ages of the lifecourse. If the arguments pre- 
sented above are correct, however, these 
race-specific lifecourse migration patterns 
should begin to differ with the younger white 
and black cohorts. For these and subsequent 
cohorts, it is expected that white age-specific 


` migration patterns will become less suburban 


directed than in the ‘past, and that black age- 
specific migration patterns will more closely 
resemble those of whites. The eventual out- 
come, it is suggested, will be a greater residen- 
tial integration of the races within the met- 
ropolitan areas. 

The analyses undertaken here will examine 
these claims by comparing the lifecourse (age- 
related) migration patterns. over three postwar 
decades for whites and blacks in six selected 
metropolitan areas. It will focus on age-specific 
measures of movers’ city or suburb destination — 


_ selection called destination propensity rates. `. 
' These cross-decade comparisons will permit 


detection of significant changes: in lifecourse 
Migration patterns that are introduced by the 


- younger cohorts. A second part of the’ analysis 


will show the potential redistribution effects of 
‘the. lifecourse migration. patterns just con- 
trasted. It will employ cohort-component pro- 
jection methodology to compare the projected 
city~suburb redistribution which would result 
if future black and white cohorts adopted 
post-1970, age-specific destination propensity 
rate patterns with the projected redistribution 
which would result if earlier patterns were 
adopted by these cohorts. These’ projection 
comparisons will indicate the extent to which’ 
the new lifecourse migration patterns signify a 
more racially balanced city—suburb redistribu- 
tion process. 

The comparisons of lifecourse destination 
selection patterns will be operationalized 
strictly on the basis of age-specific behavior. . 
However, the anticipated changes in these 
patterns are expected to reflect changes in un- 
derlying societal influences which affect desti-, 
nation preferences (in the case of whites) and 
constraints that have prévented the fulfillment’ 
of preferences (in the case of blacks) i in ways 
that are discussed below. 


` LIFECOURSE ‘MIGRATION AND DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGE `` 


White and Black Lifecourse Migration in the 
Immediate Postwar Decades 


During the 1950s and 1960s, the white popula- 
tion followed a fairly well-established 
lifecourse ‘pattern of city-suburb destination 
selection. The black population, in contrast, 
displayed extremely low levels of suburban 
selection at all ages. Before examining the pri- 
mary influences on these destination selection 
patterns, however, the reader should be re- 
minded of an important empirical regularity in 
all migration behavior: The act of migration is a 
strongly age-related phenomenon which is far 


more likely to take place among young adults , 


below age 35 than among the older segment of 
the population (Thomas, 1938; Shryock, 1964; 
Long and Boertlein, 1976). This implies that as 
a white or black cohort progresses through the 
lifecourse, its greatest contribution to -popu- 
lation redistribution will be made in the.early 
adult years before a large share of cohort 
members reach the less mobile, more seden- 
tary ages. It also. attaches particular im- 
portance to the destinations of moves that take 
place immediately before the more sedentary 
years, because the contributions these moves 
make to their destination population sizes are 
relatively permanent. 


Available evidence suggests that the age- . 


related destination selection patterns of whites, 


during the. 1950-70 period, were tied to city or ` 


suburb location preferences associated with 
traditional family life-cycle stages (Johnston, 
1971; Glick and Long, 1976; Frey, 1978c; Frey 
and Kobrin, 1982). Abu-Lughod and Foley's 
(1960) analysis, which documents the hausing 
„and location choices of the'median American 
family at each of six stages of the life cycle, 
finds that the family’s first several moves were 
actually directed to a central-city destination. 
However,. these city-destined -moves were 
made in the early (“‘prechild” and “childbear- 


ing”) stages of the life cycle and each of these’ 


was of fairly short duration. Later moves to 
suburban destinations were associated with the 
more sedentary (child rearing,’ ‘child 
launching,” ‘‘postchild” and ‘widowhood"’) 
stages of the life cycle and were generally as- 
sociated with long durations of stay. While the 
study showed suburban destinations to be less 
prominent for individuals who did not conform 
to traditional life-cycle stages (such as single 
adults living alone, childless couples, single- 
parent households), the stages of the family life 
cycle constituted a dominant lifecourse pattern 


for a, series’ of white cohorts. that formed . 


‘households during the immediate postwar 
years (Glick, 1977). The large number of 
suburb-destined moves, which accumulated as 
each of these cohorts reached the more stable 


” 805. 


ages in its lifecourse, contributed significantly 
to the suburban population growth that oc- 
curred in the 1950s and 1960s (Foote et al., 


_ 1960). 


While the black population also participated 
in the postwar baby boom and probably would 
have preferred the suburbs during the child- 


‘Tearing portions of the lifecourse, its low level 


of suburban selection was due to a lack of 
access rather than preference. Evidence shows 
that the extremely low levels of suburban- 
destination selection that characterized the 
black population, in the aggregate, did not vary 
appreciably across age categories (Frey, 
1983b) or across any other socioeconomic 
measures that were related to white suburban 
selection during the postwar years (Farley, 
1976; Frey, 1978b; Nelson, 1980). It is not nec- 
essary here to recount all that has been written 
on the various forms of housing discrimination 
practiced by real estate agents, financial orga- 
nizations, government institutions, and the like 
(Foley, 1973; Taeuber, 1975; Clark, 1979). Asa 
consequence of these activities; however, sev- 
eral cohorts of black movers were directed 
ptimarily to city destinations at all stages of the 
lifecourse. This insured that central cities 
would become the place of residence for these 
cohorts’ members during the older, relatively 
stable (nonmobile) years of their lives. 


Expected Changes in White and Black 
Lifecourse Migration 


Expectations that lifecourse destination pat- 
terns of whites and blacks may be changing are 


` predicated on emerging societal shifts in family - 


formation and race relations. Recent evidence 
makes plain that the strong family orientation 


‘in household living arrangements which char- 


acterized the 1950s and 1960s has disintegrated 
markedly in the decade of the *70s (Glick, 1977; 
Kobrin, 1976; Norton, 1983; Thornton and 
Freedman, 1983). Beginning with the postwar 
baby-boom cohorts, it appears as if the. 
traditional family life cycle will constitute only 
one of many possible lifecourse-related pat- 
terns that future generations of adults will 
adopt. The new de-emphasis on childrearing 
suggests that a suburban destination will be- 
come a less pervasive choice among young 
adults, two-earner couples, childless families 
and single individuals, who place great value 


. on the time-cost of travel and the central loca- 


tion ‘advantages of proximity to workplace, 
transportation and entertainment (Frey and 
Kobrin, 1982). Following this line of thought, 
Long (1980) suggests that the previous life- 
course pattern of a short city stay followed 
by a long-term suburban residence might be 
transformed ‘into a tendency to “stay in the 
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city” for a ie. if not indefinite period of 
time. It is expected that, because fewer whites 
in their late 20s and early 30s will be raising 
children, the suburban-destination choice. will 
become less pronounced during these ages. 
The suggestion that black suburban selection 
will become more like that of whites follows 


from the narrowing gap between whites and , 


blacks observed in other economic and status 
dimensions (Levitan et al., 1975; Farley, 1977; 
Farley and Hermalin, 1972). While large seg- 
ments of the black population continue to re- 
main isolated from mainstream jobs and ade- 
quate housing opportunities, an increasing 
share of younger postwar blacks have begun to 
enter the middle class (Wilson, 1978; Petti-. 
grew, 1980). These more-educated cohorts of 
blacks stand the greatest chance of surmount: 
ing longstanding barriers to residential integra- 
tion. Moreover, the passage of federal fair- 
housing legislation in 1968 should serve to 
facilitate greater suburban residential integra- 
tion for these cohorts, as well as for the black 
population at large. The expectation that age 
variation in the black destination selectivity 
pattern will approach that.of whites is based on 
the assumption that age-related preferences for 
a suburban location are similar for both races, 
and that the previous low levels of black sub- 
urban selection primarily represented con- 
straints (both economic and discriminatory) 
that operated only on blacks. As the latter con- 
straints are lessened, it is anticipated that black 
lifecourse patterns will begin to converge with 
those of whites. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ADDRESSED 


The previous discussion suggests that the 
lifecourse migration patterns of newer white 
` and black cohorts are different from those that 
fueled the racially selective suburbanization of 
the immediate. postwar period. The dynamics 
of demopraphic structure dictate, however, 
that the adoption of these expected lifecourse 
patterns among new cohorts ‘of whites and 
blacks cannot effect significant short-term 
changes in city and suburb population sizes or 
racial compositions. Because each successive 
cohort enters a relatively nonmobile period 
after its members reach their mid-thirties, ap- 
preciable long-term alterations in the present: 
race distribution pattern can only result from: 
(a) a significant departure from past lifecourse 
destination selection patterns, particularly in 
the destinations of moves made just prior to the 
more stable portion of the lifecourse; and (b) 
adoption of the new lifecourse migration pat- 
tern by a succession of adult cohorts. 
It is plausible to suggest that condition (b} 
will prevail if the new migration patterns are 
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linked to long-term societal shifts away ‘from | 
traditional familism and childrearing ‘and 


- toward a greater integration of the.races. Cher- ‘ 


lin (1981) holds that the postwar emphasis on 
childrearing represented a distortion in the- 
long-term trend toward lower fertility and a 
broader range of household living ar- 
rangements; and that the recent turn away 
from the traditional family life cycle can be 
expected to continue for some time. If Petti- 
grew’s (1980) view is correct and racial segrega- 
tion by residence represents the primary bar- 
rier to greater racial integration in other 
spheres, then an emergent suburbanization of 
blacks might be expected to endure or even 
intensify. 

Therefore, the more important questions for 
those interested in arresting the racially selec- 
tive, city-suburb redistribution process pertain 
to condition (a), namely: 


(1) Are the new lifecourse migration pat- 
terns for whites sufficiently. different 

_ from the past to bring about an eventual 

„ reduction in white central-city popula-, 
tion losses? 

(2) Are the new lifecourse migration pat-. 
terns for blacks sufficiently different 
from the past to bring about an eventual 
redistribution of the metropolitan area's 
black population to the suburbs? 


‘Each question is answered by way of a two- 
part strategy. The first part of the analysis in- 
volves a cross-decade comparison of movers’ - 
lifecourse destination selection patterns, based 
on migration data prepared from three decen- 
nial U.S. Censuses. Age-specific city- and 
suburb-destination propensity rates are com- 
pared over the periods, 1975-80, 1965~70, and 
1955-60, in order to determine if the most re- 
cent rates are significantly different from the 
past, as hypothesized.' In a cross-decade com- 
parison of whites (in answer to question 1), it is 
expected that .1975-80 white movers will di- 
verge from their counterparts in previous dec- 
ades by exhibiting a greater tendency to select 
city destinations in ages that were previously 


! Each of the three periods’ age-specific rates are 
observed cross-sectionally and will not necessarily 
characterize the lifetime experiences of any single 
cohort. Nevertheless, the age-specific rates for the 
1975-80 period constitute the most recently ob- 
served rates for all existing cohorts; and it is in this 
period only that all movers below 35 (including those 
in the important 25-34 age group) were born -since 
1945. For reasons discussed in the text, the destina- 
tion selections for these movers are most strongly 
influenced by recent changes in family formation 
patterns and in race relations, and are therefore ex- ` 
pected to diverge from earlier patterns. 
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‘dominated by childrearing. In a cross-decade 
comparison of blacks (in answer to question 2), 
it is expected that 1975-80 black movers will > 


exhibit a greater tendency to select suburban + 


destinations‘at all stages of the lifecourse, fol- 
lowing the age pattern previously displayed by 
whites. 

The second part of the analysis ‘seeks to de- 
termine whether the new lifecourse destination 
selection patterns can effect a significant’ 
change in ‘intrametropolitan: redistribution in 
- the long run. It émploys the demographer’s 
cohort-component projection methodology to 
project alternative city-suburb redistributions 
that would result if future cohorts of movers 
adopted each of the three sets of lifecourse 
destination propensity: rates (1975-80, 
1965-70, 1955—60). All three alternative. pro- 
jections begin at the same year (1970), assume 
the same “reasonable” values for fertility, 
mortality and interregional migration. and dif- 
fer only in the lifecourse destination propensity 
rates that are assigned to future cohorts of 
movers. In the examination of question 1, it is 
expected that a slower projected citv-suburb 


redistribution of whites will result when the f 


1975-80 lifecourse destination rates are attrib- ` 
uted to future white-mover cohorts than when 
1965-70 or 1955—60 rates are so attributed. In 
the examination of question 2, it is expected 
that a greater projected city-to-suburb redis- 
tribution of blacks will result when the more. 
recent lifecourse destination propensity rates 
are attributed to future black-mover cohorts. 
None of these projections are intended asac- 
, tual predictions of future city-suburban redis- 
tribution. Rather, they are used as a means for 
assessing the extent to which recent lifecoursé 
migration patterns differ from those of previ- 
ous postwar decades. 
The final question to be addressed in thig 
analysis is: 


(3) Are the new lifecourse migration pat- 
terns for whites and blacks becoming 
‘ sufficiently similar to each other to bring 
about a more balanced city—suburb re- 
distribution of the races? 


This question is answered by comparing al- 
ternative cohort-component projections of 


central-city and suburban racial compositions, © 


each attributing a given set of lifecourse desti- 
nation propensity rates to future cohorts of 
` white and black movers. The main comparison 
contrasts the projected city and suburb racial 
compositions that attribute 1975— 80 lifecourse - 
patterns to future white- and black-mover 
cohorts with projections that attribute 1965-70 
patterns to these cohorts. Finally, a third 
cohort-component projection is undertaken. 
which assumes that white--and black-mover 
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destination propensity rates will be equal -to 
each other at all stages of the lifecourse: These 
projections represent the potential minimum 
levels of racial segregation ‘that can be ex- 
pected. 


P SE Areas Selected 
for Analysis 


The analysis is undertaken for, six SMSAs 
(Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas): 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Detroit and’ Washington, D.C. Each of these 
SMSAs is among the nation’s oldest by 
traditional measures (Schnore, 1965; Guest, 
1973) arid sustained net losses in its city white 
populations over the 1950—70 period (Taeuber, 
1972). Each has also served as a major destina- 
tion for black migrants throughout the twen- 
tieth century (Hamilton, 1964; Taeuber and 
Taeuber, 1965). Despite broad similarities 
across the six, New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and Boston are the most appropriate “test 
cases” for answering the questions above. 
These four can be characterized as diversified 
metropolitan areas with vital downtown areas, 
whose‘ industrial structures are comprised of 
large administrative, financial or service com- ` 
ponents (Harris, 1943; Nelson, 1955; Duncan 
and Lieberson, 1963). - 

Detroit and Washington, D.C. represent the 
respective worst case” and “best case” test 
areas for the above questions. Detroit's indus- 
trial base is dominated by manufacturing, and 
its central city has sustained heavy losses in 
both employment and population during the 
1950-70 period. The city also has a history of 
racial conflict and an extreme racial selectivity 
in its suburban movement (Rose, 1976; Farley 
et al., 1978; Frey, 1978b; London, 1983). With 
this background, Detroit's white and black 
movers should be the least likely to change 
their destination patterns in the ways that have 
been suggested above. At the other extreme 
lies Washington, D.C.—a government center 
with centrally located employment and a highly ` 
educated and professional labor force. ‘Its in- 
dustrial structure and population | charac- 
teristics put it in the best position of the six 
SMSAs to take advantage of a newly emerging 
demand for city residence (The Greater 
Washington Research Center, 1980). Further- 
more, Washington, D.C. has also stood at the 
forefront of the black suburbanization move- 
ment (Grier and Grier, 1978}. Because of its 
highly select black-population characteristics, 
the rigorous enforcement of the housing legis- 


> lation in this SMSA and its underbounded city 


territory, the suburban selection of black mov- . 
ers, is expected to be greater in Washington, 
D.C. than in the other five SMSAs. A 
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Illustration 


The analysis that follows: evaluates recent 
changes in lifecourse destination selection 
patterns, first, by examining these patterns di- 
rectly, and second, by projecting city and sub- 
urb populations on the assumption that future 
cohorts of movers will adopt these lifecourse 
patterns. This illustration shows how these two 
parts of the analysis relate to each other in the 
context of the demographer’s cohort- 
component projection model, based on 
1965-70 data for whites (nonblacks)'in ‘the 
Boston SMSA. 

The first part of the analysis focuses on.the 
three groups of movers whose city—suburb 
destination choices directly affect the redis- 
tribution process. These three at-risk mover 
populations are: (1) city-origin movers; (2) 
suburb-origin movers; and (3) in-migrants to 


the SMSA. Their respective destination pro- 


pensity rates are defined as: 


. City-Origin Movers toa 
Suburb Destination 
City-Origin, Movers to 
any (City or Suburb) 
Destination within the 
SMSA 
Suburb-Origin Movers 
to a City Destination 


Suburb Destination 
Propensity Rate of 
City-Origin Movers 





-City Destination So ee ee a 
Propensity Rate of Suburb-Origin Movers 
Suburb-Origin to any (City or Suburb) 
Movers Destination within the 

SMSA 


In-Migrants to the 
SMSA Who Select a 
City Destination 


In-Migrants to the 
SMSA Who Select any 
(City or Suburb) 
Destination 


City Destination 
Propensity Rate of 
SMSA In-migrants 


Frey (1978a) proposes these rates as aggregate 
population counterparts of the ‘‘mover's desti- 
nation choice’ stage in the individual 
decision-making process (Rossi, 1955; Speare 
et al., 1975).2 Each of these rates represents 


2 The literature „on individual-mobility decision 
making has long distinguished between the resident's 
“decision to move” and the mover's “choice of des- 
tination” since they are thought to be analytically 


` separate stages for purposes of evaluating the deter- 


minants and subgroup selection patterns of residen- 
tial mobility (Rossi, 1955; Speare et al., 1975). 
Drawing from this literature, Frey (1978a) advocates 
making a similar distinction in studies of aggregate 
mobility streams by defining the conventional resi- 
dential mobility-stream rate as the product of two 
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‘the proportion of its at-risk mover population 
which selects, as its destination, one part of the 
SMSA (city or suburb) as opposed to the other. 
If, for example, the suburb-destination propen- 
sity rate of city-origin movers equals .600, this 
means that six-tenths of all city-origin movers 
select a destination in the suburbs, and that the 
remaining four-tenths select destinations in the 
city. (The two city-destination propensity rates 
can be interpreted in a complementary man- 
ner.) The age-specific destination ‘propensity 
rates for Boston nonblacks are plotted in the 
upper three panels of Figure l. 

Directly underneath, in the lower three 
panels of Figure 1, are the respective at-risk 
mover populations for the three destination 
propensity rates. These mover populations for 
the Boston SMSA depict the characteristic age - 
distribution of all mover populations in this 
study. They confirm the earlier observation 
that the majority of all moves are, made by 
young adults and their children. They also 
show that moves which tend to be of longest 
duration—those made just prior to the more 
stable portion of the lifecourse—occur largely: 
between the ages of 25-and 34 (the shaded 
portions of the plots). As a consequence, the 
analyses of destination propensity rates will 
take particular cognizance of destinations 
selected by movers in the 25-34 age class.? 
ne ae Re ee Le 
Pensity rate—defined as the proportion of a subarea’s 
‘movers who Select a specific destination within -the 
metropolitan area. It is tHe latter rate which responds 
directly to a subgroup’s preferences and constraints 
in the destination-choice aspect of the move, 
whereas the former rate responds to a more complex 
calculus of housing, household and neighborhood 
factors which precipitate a ‘decision to move” from 
the previous dwelling. In a similar vein, Frey (19782) 
suggests that a destination propensity rate can also 
be applied to the at-risk population of SMSA in- 
migrants. This is because the choice of a local (in- 
trametropolitan) destination is analytically distinct 
from the initial decision, among in-migrants, to select 
the metropolitan area. Again, the destination pro- 
pensity rate is directly responsive to a subgroup’s 


_ preferences and constraints in making a local desti- 


rates: a mobility: incidence rate—defined as the por- . 


tion of a subarea’s. residents who move anywhere 


within the metropolitan area; and a destination pro-. 


nation choice. The present investigation of lifecourse 
destination selection patterns analyzes age-specific 
destination propensity rates because it is assumed 
that changes in the lifecourse patterns of city-suburb 
destination preferences (in the case of whites) or 
constraints (in the case of blacks) will be reflected in 
the age configurations of these rates. 

3 The reader should be aware that the size of the 
three mover populations, in comparison to their total - 
number of residents, will vary from SMSA to SMSA 
and by race. (For example, the proportion of city ' 
residents who become city-origin movers over the 
1975-80 period varies from .364 to .503 among the 
six study SMSAs for nonblacks, and from .417 to 
.560 for black city residents.) However, it is beyond 
the scope of this study to explain SMSA differences 
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Figure 1. Age-Specific City and Suburb Destination Propensity Rates and Corresponding At-Risk Mover 
Populations for Nonblacks, 1955-70 Period, Boston SMSA (Shaded areas denote rates and mover 
populations, age 25~34, at end of period) , po ta l : 
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Turning now to examine the destination 
propensity rates, one finds that each of the 
three rates for Boston in 1965—70 conforms to 
‘the stereotypic, postwar patterns described by 
Abu-Lughod and Foley (1960). The city-origin 
movers in the first panel show a diminished 
propensity to select a suburban destination 
during their early 20s and the greatest propen- 
sity to select that destination as they become 
25-34. The strong suburban propensity of 
„movers in this 25~34 age group (the shaded 
area in the upper-left plot) clearly marks this 
lifecourse pattern as the traditional one which 
operated during the 1950s and 1960s. Similar 
destination selection patterns are exhibited by 
suburb-origin movers and SMSA in-migrants 
(the second and third upper panels). Because 


these destination propensity rates are defined ` 


in a complementary way as city-destination 
propensity rates; their plots resemble a “mir- 
ror image” of the suburb-destination propen- 
sity rates.4 


A 
in the sizes of these mover populations. The factors 
which affect their sizes tend to be associated with the 
particular mix of housing stock and population ‘char- 
acteristics of the given area (in the case of city-origin 
movers and suburb-origin movers) or the economic 


attributes of the SMSA as a labor market (in the case’ 


of SMSA in-migrants). Such factors are not directly 
related to the changing preferences and constraints 
which affect movers’ destination selection—the 
focus of the study here (see Frey, 1978a, for a further 
elaboration of this point): As a consequence, the 
cross-period comparisons of destination propensity 
rates -and their associated population projections 
(which comprise this study's analysis) effectively 
control for the levels of mobility and in-migration in 
the manner discussed in the "Projection Methodol- 
ogy and Data” section. 

The purpose of presenting the three plots in the 
lower panel of Figure ! is to call attention to the 
shape of the age distribution for these mover popu- 
lations. The fact that this shape—which exhibits a 
sharp reduction in movers within the 25-34 age 
groups—characterizes all black- and nonblack- 
Mover populations in the six study SMSA places 


great importance on the destination propensity rates > 


for movers between the ages of 25 and 34. 

4 The purpose of presenting these plots is to em- 
phasize the age variation in destination selection 
for the three mover populations. No particular 
significance for redistribution should be attributed to 
the fact that the overall levels of suburban- 
destination propensity rates for Boston's city-origin 
movers are greater than those of city-destination 
propensity rates for suburb-origin movers. This 
simply reflects the fact that Boston's city population 
constitutes only a small fraction (23 percent in 1970) 
of the SMSA population. Hence, there are more 
suburban-destination opportunities for city-origin 
movers than there are city-destination opportunities 
for suburb-origin movers. The redistribution effects 
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. The second part of the analysis projects city 
and suburb populations that would result if fu- 
ture cohorts of movers adopted a given pattern. 
of age-specific destination propensity rates: 
The process is illustrated in Table 1, which 
exhibits the projection for Boston’s nonblack 
city .population over the- interval 1970-1995 
based on the destination propensity rates 
plotted in Figure 1. Here, projected population 
change over each 5-year period is decomposed 
into the contributions madeé by 5-year cohorts, 
classed by their beginning-of-period and. end- 
of-period: age classes. The cohort born in. 
1955-60, for example, adds to ‘central-city’ 
population as it ages from 10-14 to 15-19 (in 


_ the period 1970-75) and from 15-19 to 20-24 


(in the period 1975-80). However, as this 
cohort ages beyond the years ‘20-24 (in the 
periods 1980-85, 1985-90, and 1990-95), its 
migration behavior contributes to a decline in 
the -city nonblack population. As it ages, the 
pattern of this cohorts contribution to city 
change follows from the lifecourse pattern of 
its destination propensity rates. 

When future cohorts adopt these destination 
propensity rates, one observes the consistent 
period-by-period population change observed 
in Table 1. This pattern shows that, aside from 
the contributions of births, the only positive 


_ contributions to city change are attributable to 


cohorts passing into years 15-19 and 20-24, 
and that negative contributions to city growth 
are associated with cohorts passing into all 
other age categories. Clearly, the most nega-' 
tive contributions are associated with movers 
passing into the 25-34 age categories. This re- 
flects both the large number of movers that 
exist at these ages relative to older ages and the 
strong suburban propensity of movers in these 
ages (as is assumed in this projection). The 
mode of analysis just illustrated is adopted in 
this study’s comparisons of. lifecourse destina- 
tion propensity rates over the periods 1955-60, 
1965-70, and 1975—80. for both blacks and 
nonblacks. While this Boston example focused 
on the nonblack destination propensity rates 
for only a single period, it illustrates how the 
age pattern of these rates becomes translated 
into the aggregate redistribution process. ` 


PROJ ECTION METHODOLOGY 
AND DATA 


The cohort-component projection methodol- 
ogy used in this study follows the general multi- 
regional projection model proposed by Rogers 


i 
` 





of these rates are assessed in the projection analyses, 
which apply them to their appropriate populations a at 
risk. 
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Table 1. Projected Period Changes in City Nonblack Population Size Attributable to Five-Year Cohorts 
(Labeled by Ages at Beginning and End of Each Period) Assuming that 1965~70 City- and 
___Suburb-Destination Propensity Rates Occur for Periods Between 1970-1995: Boston SMSA | 














5-Year Cohorts (Labeled 


a 


Period 











by Ages at Beginning 
and End,of Period) ` 1970-1975 1975—1980 1980-1985 1985—1990 1990-1995 
0-0 o 0—4 +49,304 +46,569 +51,139 +51,855 +49,856 $ 
0-4 to 5-9 —8,004 — 12,175 —11,366 —12,366 —12,449 
- 5-9- to 10-14 - —4,855 —3,333 —5,285 —4,916 —5,334 
10-14 to 15-19. +9,385 . +10,076 +9,151 - +6,936 +7,064 
15—19 to 20-24 +19,970 +24,554 +25,318 +22,454 +18,439 
20-24 to 25-29 j —18,314 —18,715 ` — 18,073 . —16;238 | — 13,040 
25-29 to 30-34 —11,043 — 13,805 ' — 14,847 —15,192 —14,172 . 
30-34 to 35-39 t —3,831 —4,166 —5,191 —5,600 —5,749 
35-39 to 40-44 -3,137 . —2,482 ~2,760 —3,401 —3,691 
40-44 to 45-49 —2,827 ` 1,871 —1,473 —1,628 2,009 
45—49 to 50-54 —2,424 —1,653 —1,061 , —798 —~855, 
50-54 to 55-59 —2,105 71,221, ~701 —289 —80 
55-59 to 60-64 —3,406 | +2,699 —2,209 — 1,693 — 1,202 
60-64 to 65-69 —4,671 —3,798 ` —3,316 ~ —2,862 —2,349 
65-69 to 70-74 —4,824 —4,29] —3,609 —3,139 —2,703 
70+ ‘to 75+ —21,665 _ — 19,683 —19,432 —18,773 — 18,224 
Total \- 12,446 - —8,694 —3,715 —5,650 6,499 





. (1975), as adapted a the intrametropolitan 
context by Frey (1978a, 1983a).5 Simply stated, 
the general multiregional methodology as- 
sumes the existence of an initial population 
distributed across regions and disaggregated 
according to age categories (usually in 5-year . 
groupings) representing distinct population 
cohorts born in different (5-year) periods. The 
projection process then proceeds over any de- 
sired number of (5-year) periods under the as-- 
sumption that each cohort’s initial population | 
will be subject to a given schedule of age- 
specific survival rates, fertility rates and inter- 
regional migration rates. Frey’s (1983a) exten- 
sion of this methodology is based on the. prem- 
ise that the central city and suburbs constitute 
subregions of a single labor market region (the 
SMSA), and that movement-induced. popula- 
tion change for each subregion is the product of 
.both interregional migration streams leading 
into: and out of the SMSA and intraregional 
residential mobility streams which redistribute 
movers across subregions within the SMSA. 
-This projection methodology occurs in two 
distinct stages and assumes the existence of an 
initial age-disaggregated population for each 
region in the system (which, in this analysis, 
consists of the SMSA and the remainder of the 
country) and for the city and suburb subregions 
of the SMSA. The first, the ‘interregional ex- 
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5 The Frey (1978a) analysis framework provides 
the impetus for this projection methodology, which is 
presented and illustrated in detail in Frey (1983a). 


change” stage of the projection, is identical to 
the general multiregional model with respect to 
regions and requires ‘that given schedules of 
age-specific survival rates, fertility rates and 


` interrégional migration rates be assumed to op- 


erate over the course of the projection. The 
second, the “‘intraregional allocation” stage of 
the’ projection, ‘requires that additional 
schedules of rates be assumed: age-specific 
mobility incidence rates for city and suburb 
residents and the age-specific destination 
propensity rates for city-origin movers, 
suburb-origin movers and SMSA in-migrants. 
During this second stage of the process, in 
order to create the populations of city-origin 
movers and suburb-origin movers, the mobility 
incidence rates (proportion of residents who 
move. within the SMSA) are applied to the 
populations of city and suburb residents who 
did not migrate out of the SMSA during the 


` gir 


first stage. The three destination propensity’ 


rates, discussed earlier, are then applied to 
these mover groups as well as to the SMSA 

in-migrants (from the first stage of the process) 
in order to “allocate” these movers and in- 
migrants to city and suburb destinations. (The 
projection process is specified in equations 1 
through 6 and the accompanying text in Frey, 
1983a.) 

‘The methodology is employed to compare an 
SMSA’s population ‘distributions that would 
result from imputing different sets of age- 
specific destination propensity ratés to its fu- 
ture mover cohorts. To make this assessment, 
each alternative projection for the SMSA is 


. 
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estimated over the same interval, is based on 
the same starting population, and assumes the 
same values for all age-specific rates except the 
destination propensity rates. Each of the 
SMSA’s alternative projection outcomes are, 
in effect, “controlled” for cohort patterns of 
fertility, mortality, interregional migration and 
mobility incidence, and for the initial city and 
suburb base populations. The divergence in the 
SMSA's population outcomes, therefore, is a 
sole reflection of the different age-specific des- 
tination propensity rates that are assumed. 


The “standard” interval for the projection is — 


1970-2020, representing ten 5-year iterations 
of the projection process. The beginning age- 
disaggregated population values for each 
SMSA’s black and nonblack populations are 
those reported in the 1970 U.S. Census, with 
adjustments for census underenumeration on 
the basis of nationwide age- and race-specific 
underenumeration ratios (see Frey and 
Langberg, 1982)..The common age-specific 
rates of interregional migration and intramet- 
ropolitan mobility incidence for each SMSA’s 
alternative projection will be those recorded in 
the 1970 U.S. Census, based on the 1965-70 


period, and the common fertility arid survival - 


rates were provided by the U.S. Census 
Bureau and are consistent with U.S. Bureau of 
the Census (1977). The decision to use the 1970 
figures as the base populations and 1965-70 
migration data for aspects of the migration pro- 
cess which are “controlled” in an SMSA’s al- 
ternative projections draws from two consid- 
erations. First, 1965-70 lies at the center of the 
three periods over which destination propen- 
sity ratés will be compared. Because the 
SMSAs of interest experienced unidirectional. 
trends in interregional migration patterns and, 
in some cases, slight boundary changes, the 
base populations and migration rates observed 
in 1965-70 constitute a “reasonable” context 
within which to evaluate the projected conse- 
quences of 1955-60, 1965-70 and 1975~—80 des- 
tination propensity rates. A second, more 
practical rationale for selecting the 1965—70 pe- 
riod regards data estimation considerations. 
The 1965-70 migration data used in this study 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973, and special 
census tabulations) draw from a full 5 percent 
sample of the 1970 Census. These data provide 


for a more precise estimation of the detailed ` 


age- and race-specific measures of inter- 
regional migration and mobility incidence than 
migration data available from the 2.5 percent 
sample of the 1980 Census. 

The alternative sets of age-specific destina- 
tion propensity rates—for the periods 1955—60, 
1965-70 and 1975-80, respectively—were cal- 
culated from. comparable tabulations of 
fixed-interval 5-year migration data available in 


° 
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the 1960, 1970 and 1980 Censuses (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1963, 1973; and tabulations from 
the ‘‘A”’ sample of the 1980 U.S. Census Public 
Use Microfile as documented in U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1983). Within each of these 
tabulations, allocations were made for individ- 
uals who had moved but did not report their 
residence five years prior to the Census, on the 
basis of those individuals’ personal charac- 
teristics. Also, because significant changes in 
the official SMSA definitions occurred be- 
tween 1970 and 1980, the 1980 tabulations were 
prepared to approximate 1970 boundaries for 
each of the six SMSAs of interest. The reader 
should be aware that the published 1965-70 
and 1975-80 destination propensity rates are 
based on the ‘“nonblack—black” distinction 
consistent with the remainder of the rates of 
this study, ‘while the 1955-60 destination 
propensity rates are based on the “white— 
nonwhite” distinction. Therefore, projections 
based on the latter rates will overestimate the 
suburban redistribution of both nonblacks and 
blacks. (For ease of exposition, the discussion 
will refer to race categories as blacks and 
nonblacks in all contexts.) 

Finally, it should be noted that the destina- 
tion propensity rates are coded to the broad 
categories: 5-14, 15-24, 25-34, 35-44, 45-54, 
and 55+. This is done to maintain sufficiently 
large denominators for.the rates. After some 
experimentation, it was decided that these 10- 
year groupings maintained the most crucial 
cutoff points, and alternative projections based 
on rates of 5-year age groupings (where avail- 
able) showed no appreciable difference in out- 
comes. These 10-year age-specific rates are 
readily introduced into the projection process 
by substituting the same 10-year value (e.g., 
25—34) in the equations for the 5-year 


_ categories (e.g., 25-29 and 30-34). 


ANALYSIS 


Lifecourse Destination Selection 
Patterns for Nonblacks 


This portion of the analysis examines question 
1 in order to determine if nonblack movers’ 
destination selection patterns, as observed in 
1975-80, are sufficiently different from the past 
to signal an eventual reduction in central-city 
nonblack population decline. According to the 
strategy outlined earlier, the analysis first 
compares, directly, an SMSA’s age-specific 
destination propensity rates across the periods - 
1955-60, 1965-70, and 1975-80. This is fol- 
lowed by the comparison of alternative city 
and suburb projections of the SMSA, and is 
used to evaluate the redistribution impact as- 
sociated: with each set of destination propen- 
sity rates. Pertinent data for the destination 
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‘Figure 2. Age-Specific City-Suburb Destination Propensity i for Nonblacks: 1955-60, 


1965-70 and 1975-80. 


propensity rate comparisons appear in Figure 
2, which exhibits plots for nonblack destination 
propensity-rates by age for city-origin movers, 
suburb-origin movers, and SMSA in-migrants. 
The reader is again reminded that the suburb- 
destination propensity rates (in the upper 
panel) are defined in a complementary manner 
to the city-destination propensity rates (in the 
two lower panels). The plots in Figure 2 are 
intended to facilitate cross-period comparisons 
£ - 





of destination propensity rate patterns within 
an SMSA. Destination propensity rate levels 
aré, in fact, incomparable across SMSAs be- 
cause there is a wide inter-SMSA variation in 
the central Hy s share of the SMSA’s popula- 
tion. s i 


é For example, Washington, D.C.’s cen 
comprises only 26 percent of its SMSA pof 
whereas New York's central city comprj 
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The alternative population projections, as- 
sociated with each period’s destination pro- 
pensity rates, appear in Figure 3 and in Table 2. 
Figure 3 displays plots for each SMSA’s alter- 
native nonblack central-city populations over 
the period 1970-2020, and Table 2 presents the 
alternative projected values for an SMSA’s 


nohblack city population, suburb population, . 


and city share of the metropolitan population in 
the years 1970 (the beginning of the projec- 
tion), 1995 and 2020. Again, the reader should 
be aware that these data are intended to permit 
comparisons of alternative projections within 
an SMSA. As indicated in the previous section, 
any single SMSA’s alternative projections are 
“controlled” for all demographic components 
of change. except the destination propensity 
rates (1955-60, 1965-70, 1975-80) that are 
being assumed. 

The analysis begins with Boston, the focus 
for the earlier illustration. The fourth column 
of plots in Figure 2 exhibits Boston’s destina- 
tion propensity rates. These plots make plain 
that the traditional lifecourse selectivity pat- 
terns observed in 1965-70 were also evident in 
1955-60. Each panel's pattern displays an ac- 


cent of its SMSA population (in 1970). It is therefore 
expected that the city-destination propensity rates 
for ‘Washington’s suburb-origin movers will lie at 
lower absolute levels than the rates for New York’s 
suburb-origin movers—simply because there are 
fewer relative destination opportunities in Washing- 
toms city versus its suburbs than in New York's city 
versus its suburbs (assuming that the relative city 


and suburb population sizes constitute crude indi-. 


cators of the relative number of city and suburb 
housing opportunities). However, it would be a misa 
take to infer from these differences in SMSA rate 
levels that Washington’s central-city population is 
necessarily growing more slowly than that of New 
York. First, because the ratio of the at-risk popula- 
tion of suburb-origin movers to the resident city 
population, in Washington, is greater than that ratio 


in New York—so that a given city-destination pro-. 


pensity rate represents a greater'city gain in Wash- 
ington than in New York. Second, because the rates 
for movers going in the reverse direction—the 
suburb-destination propensity rates of city-origin 
movers—should lie at greater levels for Washington 
than New York because of its greater relative suburb 
versus city-destination opportunities. 

Fortunately, the reader is not asked to make such 
cross-SMSA redistributional inferences from the 
Figure 2 plots, or even to compare these “incompar- 
able” rates. (Such inferences are better made from 
the projection outcomes when all three destination 
propensity rates are applied to their appropriate 
populations at risk.) The purpose of presenting the 
Figure 2 plots is simply to permit assessment of 
cross-period changes in the age patterns of destina- 
tion propensity rates within an SMSA. The redis- 
tribution- implications of these changes will be 
specified in the alternative projection comparisons. 
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centuated city preference among movers in the 
15-24 age class, followed by a strong suburban 
preference among movers in the 25—34 age 
class. However, the unexpected finding for this 
comparison lies with its 1975-80 rates, which 
do not exhibit a significantly different age- 
related pattern than that shown in the previous 
postwar decades. All three 1975-80 destination 
propensity rates display the same heightened 
suburban preference (or reduced city prefer- 
ence) among movers in the 25—34 age class that 
has been observed by such movers in the past. 
In fact, this tendency is slightly more accen- - 
tuated among city-origin movers and suburb- 
origin movers in 1975—80: 

The redistribution implications of the dif- 
ferent periods’ destination propensity rates can ` 
be compared by examining the alternative city 
and suburb projections associated with these 
rates (Figure 3 and Table 2). These projections 
make clear that the lifecourse destination 
selection patterns observed in 1975-80 imply a 
similar and, in fact, somewhat greater city-to- 
suburb redistribution of Boston's nonblack 
population compared to those associated with 
the destination selection patterns of prior dec- 
ades. The projected year 2020 city share of the 


< SMSA’s nonblack population is 15.1 percent 


when the 1970s destination propensity rates are 
adopted by future mover cohorts, compared to 
17.7 percent and 18.8 percent, respectively, 
when 1960s and 1950s rates are so adopted. 
The fact that the 1970s-based projections do 
not indicate a greater city retention of non- 
blacks can be attributed to the unexpected 
persistence, through the 1970s, of traditional 
lifecourse destination selection patterns. The 
continued rise in suburban preference among 
Boston’s 25--34-year-old movers serves to 
perpetuate a redistribution process which di- ` 
rects large numbers of movers to suburban 
destinations. just prior to their more sedentary 
years. 

This assessment also applies'to Philadelphia 
and Chicago. Each of Philadelphia’s three des- 
tination propensity rates (the third column of 
plots in Figure 2) show extremely little devia- 
tion from the traditional lifecourse pattern over 
the three periods; and the alternative popula- 
tion projections’ associated with these rates 
lead to city-to-suburb redistribution that be- 
comes progressively greater as a later period’s 
rates are incorporated into the projection. Spe- 
cifically, the alternative projections for Phil- 
adelphia’s nonblack city population (Figure 
3 or Table 2) reveal estimated 50-year losses of 
34.1 percent, 40.6 percent, and 43.6 percent: 
when the projections assume the destination 
propensity rates of 1955-60, 1965-70, and 
1975-80, respectively. The Chicago compari- 
sons tend to mirror the Philadelphia experience 
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in the .sense that the traditional lifecourse nonblack population. (One exception to this 


age 15-24. However, its effect becomes 


` 1975-80 persistence occurs with SMSA in- 


migrants, age 25-34, who show a greater city 
destination propensity rate than in-migrants 


with the latter period's rates result in a greater 
city-to-suburb redistribution of the SMSA’s 


selection pattern persists for most movers in 
1975-80, and in that the projections associated 


weer sree 


City and Suburb Nonblack Population Sizes for 1970, and Alternative Projections for 1995 and 2020, 


Based on Assumptions that All Cohorts Throughout the Projection Period Adopt the Age-Specific 
City- and Suburb-Destination Propensity Rates Observed in: (a) 1955-60, (b) 1965-70 and (c) 





8l a 
Table 2. 
1975-80. Selected SMSAs 
City Population® 
. pA for Year 
SMSAs/Rates 1970 1995 2020 
Assumed in Projection (1) 2 6 
New York . : 
(a) 1955-60 Rates 6344 4396 3615 
(b) 1965-70 Rates 6344 4174 3274 
(c) 1975-80 Rates 6344 4459 3645 
Chicago 
(a) 1955-60 Rates 2307 1788 1723 
(b) 1965-70 Rates 2307 1391 -1237 
(c) 1975-80 Rates -~ 2307 1186 967 
Philadelphia 
(a) 1955-60 Rates 1319 ' 949 869 
(b) 1965-70 Rates 1319 884 783. 
(c) 1975-80 Rates 1319 856 743 
Boston 
(a) 1955—60 Rates , 546 536 562 
(b) 1965-70 Rates 546 5il 528 
(c) 1975-80 Rates 546 450 452 
Detroit 
(a) 1955-60 Rates 867 613 599 
(b) 1965-70 Rates 8657 471 436 
(c) 1975-80 Rates 867 265 210 
Washington, D.C. 
(a) 1955-60 Rates 223 453 520 
(b) 1965-70 Rates 223 200 218 
(c) 1975—80 Rates 223 256 273 


8 In thousands. 


r 








Suburb Population* City/ SMSA 
for Year Share? for Year 

1970 1995 ` 2020 1970 1995 2020 
4 O © n A 9 
3524 3853 3602 64.3 53.3 50.1 
3524 4074 3944 64.3 50.6 45.4 
3524 3790 3573. 64.3 54.1 50.5 
3550 4045 4134 39.4 30.6 29.4 
3550 4442 4620 39.4 23.8 21.4 
3550 4647 4891 39.4 20.3 ` 16.5 
2729 3538 3917 32.6 21.2 18.2 
-2729 3603 4003 32.6 © 19.7 16.4 
-2729 3631 4044 32.6 19.1 15.5 
2130 2296 2425 20.4 18.9 18.8. 
2130 2321 . 2459 20.4 18.1 17.7 
2130 2382 2535 20.4 15.9 15.1 
2641 2936 2942 24.7: 17.3 16.9 
2641 3079 3106 24.7 13.3 12.3 
2641 3285 3332 24.7 75 -59 
1976 _ 2562 2854 10:2 15.0 15.4 
1976 2815 3155 10.2 6.7 .6.5 
1976 2759 3100 10.2 85 ° 8.1 


? Equals [city population/(city population + suburb population)] x 100. 


overwhelmed, in the aggregate redistribution 
process, by the traditional lifecourse patterns 
of city-origin movers and suburb-origin mov- 
érs.) 

Of the four “test” SMSAs, only New York 
shows some evidence of the expected life- 
course destination selection patterns among 
its 1975-80 movers (first column of plots in 
Figure 2). While the traditional lifecourse pat- 
tern does not completely disappear in 1975-80, 
it has become strongly moderated among city- 
origin movers—whose 25~—34-year-old mem- 
bers exhibit only a slightly greater tendency to 
select suburban destinations than their 15—24- 
year-old counterparts—and reversed among 
SMSA in-migrants—whose 25~34-year-old 
members show a greater propensity to select 
city destinations than their 15—24-year-old 
counterparts. The aggregate implications of 
these new lifecourse patterns are discernible in 
the alternative projections for New York (Fig- 
ure 3 and Table 2), which show that greater 
projected nonblack. city populations result 
when future mover cohorts adopt the life- 
course destination propensity rates of 1975-80 
than when the rates of either 1965-70 or 1955- 
60 are adopted. 


The findings‘ for Detroit and Washington, 
D.C..confirm the premise that these areas rep- 
resent appropriate, “worst case’ and “best. 
case” metropolitan contexts for this analysis. 
Detroit’s 1975-80 destination propensity rates 
for city-origin movers and suburb-origin mov- 
ers not only exhibit the traditional lifecourse _ 
pattern of previous'decades’ movers, but they 
also display a more suburb-directed (or less 
city-directed) absolute level for rates at all 
ages.. The 1975-80 SMSA in-migrants of De-. 
troit deviate from the past by exhibiting a rela- 
tively flat pattern of city-destination selection. 
at all ages, and they also stay at a much Jower 
absolute level of city propensity than the rates 
of previous decades. Detroit’s post-1970 
change in the overall level of destination pro- 
pensity is. unique among the SMSAs in this 
study and serves to accentuate the traditional 
lifecourse selection pattern that persists among 
its 1975—80 city and suburb movers. As a con- 
sequence, the projected city-to-suburb redis- 
tribution, resulting from the late-1970s desti-. 
nation propensity rates (shown in Figure 3 and 
Table 2), signals an. acceleration rather than.. 
moderation of the suburbanization process. 

It is only with the “best case’ SMSA, 
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Washington, D.C., that one finds a prototype 
of the expected change in lifecourse destina- 
tion selection. This occurs among city-origin 
movers and is already evident in the 1965-70 
period (last column of plots in Figure 2). In 
both 1965-70 and 1975-80, Washington’s 
city-origin movers beyond age 25 show alower 
propensity to select suburban destinations than 
those in the 15~24-year-old age class. The fact 
that child movers age 5—14 display the greatest 
suburban propensity rates suggests that adults 
with children continue to select suburban des- 
tinations to a large extent. Yet, the fact that 
most adults exhibit suburban destination pro- 
` pensity rates that are considerably below those 
for children suggests a strong citv preference 
for adults who are not engaged in childrearing. 
The expected lifecourse destination selection 
pattern is less evident for Washington's other 
two mover populations. The 1975—80 pattern 
for suburb-origin movers conforms somewhat 
to the expected changes because its 25—34 age 
_ category displays the highest city-destination 
selection. However, the 1975-80 pattern for 
SMSA in-migrants is similar to that for earlier 
periods. 

The comparison of Washington's alternative 


projections (Figure 3 and Table 2) point up the 


redistribution implications of the post-1970 
rates. Of course, the most striking contrast oc- 
curs between the projections based on the 
195560 rates and those based on the 1965-70 
rates. This is because the late 1960s was still a 
period of extensive suburbanization in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and it is reflected in the distinctly 
- different overall levels of its 1955-60 and 
1965-70 destination propensity rates. How- 
ever, when the projections based on the 
1965-70 rates are compared with those based 
on the 1975-80 rates, one finds a gradual 
long-térm population increase associated with 
the latter projection. This increase is partially 
attributable to changes in the overall levels of 
the 1975-80 destination propensity rates 
toward a city preferencé, but it is elso due to 
the adoption of a new lifecourse destination 
selection pattern. 

In sum, this analysis does not provide gen- 
eral support for the expectations raised in 
question 1. 
movers display the anticipated shift toward an 
increased city retention of movers in the 25—34 
age class. However, .Washington’s industrial 
„Structure and population composition are par- 
‘ticularly conducive to this and its experience is 


probably unique among SMSAs. Of the four. 


“test” SMSAs examined, only New York 
shows tendencies toward such a change. Re- 
cent nonblack movers in the remaining test 
SMSAs (Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston), as 

well as the “worst case” SMSA (Detroit), 


pretty much display the same age-specific des- 
tination propensity rate patterns that fueled the ' 
suburbanization process of previous decades. 


Lifecourse Destination Selection 
Patterns for Blacks 


This analysis of black destination selection 
patterns examines question 2. It determines 
whether or not recent: destination selection 
patterns are sufficiently different from the past 
to signal a long-term suburbanization of the 
metropolitan black population. The analysis 
strategy follows that of question 1. However, 
because the vast majority of black movers be- 
long to the city-origin mover group, the cross- 
period comparison of destination propensity 
rates focuses on this mover group only. Plots 
of these rates for blacks as well as for 
nonblacks are presented in Figure 4. The alter- 
native projections of black city and suburb 
populations are presented in Figure 5 and 
Table 3. The Figure 5 plots also show the 
SMSA’s projected population in order to repre- 
sent graphically the alternative city shares of 
the SMSA’s black population (this SMSA pro- 
jection remains constant because the two-stage 
projection methodology assumes the same 
projected SMSA population for each alterna- 
tive projection of the SMSA’s city and suburb 
population). 

The cross-period comparison of the 1955—60, 
1965-70 and 1975-80 black suburb-destination 
propensity rates shown in Figure 4 suggests 
that a similar trend is at work in the four test 
SMSAs. Each of. these SMSAs displays a 
common lifecourse pattern in both the 1955-60 
and 1965-70 periods that is characterized by: 
(a) low-level suburban selection that lies far 
beneath that of the nonblack population; and 
(b) almost no variation in suburban selection. 
These data are consistent with earlier observa- 


„tions on the nonparticipation of blacks in the 


immediate postwar suburbanization process. 
Also consistent with this view are the alterna- 
tive projections associated with the destination 
propensity rates for these two postwar periods 
(Figure 5 and Table’3). Each SMSA’s 1955-60- 


' and 1965—70-based projections show similar 
Washington, D.C.’s city-origin ` 


increases in black city growth and similar pro- 


‘jected city shares of the metropolitan black 


population, and the latter do not differ appre- 
ciably from the city share observed at the be- 


` ginning of the projection interval. For example, 


one finds that Chicago's 89.6 percent city share 
of the SMSA population in 1970 gets projected 
to a year 2020_share of 89.7 percent when fu- 
ture mover cohorts adopt 1955-60 destination 
propensity rates, and a 90.9 percent share 


_when future mover cohorts adopt 1965-70 
destination propensity rates. The other three 
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~ ; Figure 5. Alternative Projections for Black SMSA and City Population Sizes, 1970-2020, Based on the Assumption that All Cohorts 
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' SMSAs’ alternative projections are not as close 
to each other as this, but are similar nonethe- 
less. (The reader is reminded that very small 
` differences are confounded by the different 
-coding of race in- 1955-60 and 1965-70). 


‘ However, when the SMSAs’ 1975-80 desti- 
nation selectivity patterns are contrasted with 
those of the previous two periods, it is plain 
that their patterns are changing in the expected 
directions. What is. most apparent is an appre- 
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Table 3. City and Suburb Black Population Sizes for 1970, and Alternative Projections for 1995 and 2020, 
Based on Assumptions that All Cohorts Throughout the Projection Period Adopt the Age-Specific 
City- and Suburb-Destination Propensity Rates Observed in: (a) 1955-60, (b) 1965-70 and (c) 


1975-80. Selected SMSAs 





City Population® 


‘ f for Year 
SMSAs/Rates 1970 1995 2020 
Assumed in Projection (1) (2) 3) 
New York ‘ 5 - 

(a) 1955-60 Rates 1811 2161 2337 

(b) 1965-70 Rates 1811 2186 23377 

(c) 1975-80 Rates 1811 2067 2164 
Chicago 

(a) 1955-60 Rates 1195 1609 1876 

(b) 1965~70 Rates . . 1195 1625 1901 

` (c) 1975~80 Rates 1195 1342 1467 
Philadelphia 7 = t d 

(a) 1955-60 Rates 708 953 1150 

(b) 1965-70 Rates 708 933 1114 

(c) 1975~80 Rates 708 751 776 
Boston ; 

(a) 1955-60 Rates 113 180 233 

(b) 1965-70 Rates 113 194 253 

(c) 1975-80 Rates 113 154 187 
Detroit 

(a) 1955—60 Rates 716 1185 1601 

(b) 1965~70 Rates ` 716 1234 1683 

(c) 1975-80 Rates + 716 1132 ` 1517 
Washington, D.C. 

(a) 1955-60 Rates 584 1043 1427 

(b) 1965-70 Rates 584. 739 882 

(c) 1975-80 Rates 584 420 423 

a In thousands. 





Suburb Population? City/ SMSA - 

i for Year Share” for Year 
1970 1995 2020 1970 1995 2020 
(4) 6): © (7) (8) (9) 
235 409 528 88.5 84.1 81.6. 
235 384 «488 88.5 85.1 83.0 
"235 504 702 88.5 80.4 -75.5 
139 186 215 89.6 89.6 89.7 
139 170 190 89.6 90.5 90.9 
139 454 624 89.6 74.8 70.2 
206 350 469 74 B2 71.0 
206 370 505 77.4 71.6 68.8 
206 552 842. 77.4 57.7 48.0 
- 4 43 55 82.3 80.9 80.8 
24 29 35 82.3 87.2 87.9 
24 69 10l 82.3 68.9 65.0 
105 191 256 87.2 86.1 86.3 
105 143 182 87.2 89.6 90.2 
105 244 348 87.2 82.3 81.3 
181 257 304 76.3 80.6 82.4 
181 555 848 76.3 57.1 51.0 
181 874. 1308 76.3 32.5 24.5 


> Equals [city population/(city popilation + Süburh population x D0: 


ciable rise in the level of suburban selection 
among some, if not all, age groups. While this 
rise is greater in some SMSAs (Philadelphia) 
than in others (New York), it represents a dis- 
tinct change from thé past in the expected di- 
rection. The findings are less clearcut. with re- 
gard to the expected age variation in destina- 
tion selection. The destination propensity rates 
for three SMSAs (Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago) begin to resemble the nonblack pat- 
tern, displaying a greater suburban shift for the 
25-34 age class. However, this shift is not very 
accentuated, nor do these patterns show a 
heightened suburban selection for children 
age 5-14. (This latter tendency may reflect 
the large share of black city children who re- 
side in single-parent families. Among both 
blacks and whites, such families are less likely 
to select suburban destinations than hus- 
band-wife families with-children [Frey and 
Kobrin, 1982; Frey, 1983b].) New York city- 
origin movers, while exhibiting an increased 
1975-80 level of suburban-destination propen- 
sity, show no marked age variation in that 
propensity. In sum, the. movers for all four test 
SMSAs display post-1970 destination selection 
rates that are significantly more suburban di- 


rected than those of previous decades. While 
the age patterns of destination selection for 
blacks do not conform precisely to those for. 
nonblacks, they bear some resemblance to the 
latter; and in all cases, one finds higher post- 
1970 suburban destination propensity rates 
among black movers in the important 25—34 
age class. ~ 

The significance of the 1975-80 destination 
propensity rates becomes even more apparent 
when observing the projections associated with 
these rates. Each SMSA’s 1975~—80-based pro- 
jection provides for a more diminished long- 
term city growth and a greater city-to-suburb 
redistribution of the black population than was 
the case with the 1955-60- and 1965-70-based 
projections. Projections for Philadelphia, 
Boston and Chicago show the greatest changes 
from the past because their 1975-80 destina- 
tion propensity rates come‘closest to expecta- 
tions in both level and age patterns. Their re- 
spective projected year 2020 city shares of the 
SMSA black population were 48 percent, 65- 
percent, and 70.2 percent when 1975-80 rates 
were assumed in the projection, as compared 
to 68.8 percent, 87.9 percent, and 90.9 percent ` 
when the 1965-70 rates were assumed. New 
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“York's post-1970 change in destination pro- 
pensity rates was less pronounced than those 
in other SMSAs. Yet the projections based on 
‘its 1975-80 rates also differed from those of 
earlier periods to effect a greater suburban re- 
distribution of blacks. 

The comparisons for Detroit and Washing- 
ton, D.C. again represent extremes. However, 
even as the “worst case” example, Detroit’s 
black city-origin movers show evidence: of a 
1975-80 rise in suburban selection (Figure 4, 
Plot 5), indicating that this post-1970 change is 
' fairly pervasive. Despite this rise, Detroit’s 
1975-80 suburban-destination propensity rates 
neither conform to the expected age variation, 
nor do they represent a particularly large in- 


crease in the level (when one uses, as a bench-. 


mark, the SMSA’s nonblack destination pro- 
pensity rate level). As a consequence; black 


city and suburb populations that are projected. 


when future mover cohorts adopt Detroit’s 


1975-80 destination propensity rates do not 


differ strongly from those projections that at- 
' tribute 1965-70 or 1955-60 destination pro- 
pensity rates to those mover cohorts (Figure 5 
and Table 3). . 

At the other extreme lies Washington, D.C., 
where one finds a prototype of the expected 
change. A comparison of black destination 
propensity rates for Washington’s city-origin 
‘movers (Figure 4, Plot 6) reveals that the ex- 
pected change occurs already. in 1965-70 and 
becomes even more accentuated 1975-80. The 
rates for each of these periods display fairly 
dramatic increases, over the prior period, in 
the level of black suburban selection. In each 
case, they exhibit the traditional “white” des- 
tination selection pattern, showing a sharp rise 
in suburban-destination propensity among 
25—34-year-old black movers. Accordingly, the 
alternative projections for Washington show 


dramatically different outcomes (Figure 5 and: - 


Table 3). While Washington’s city share of the 
SMSA population stood at 76.3 percent in 
1970, and is projected to an ‘eventual (year 
2020) share of 82.4 percent on the basis of 
1955-60 destination propensity rates, this pro- 
jected city share becomes lowered to 51 percent 
on the basis of 1965-70 rates and to 24.5 per- 
cent on the basis of 1975—80 rates. Clearly, 
Washington's special circumstances place it in 


the vanguard of the black suburbanization 


movement, 


-Central 1 City and Suburb 
Racial Disparities 3 


The findings discussed here address question 3 
and assess the extent to which 1975-80 black 
and nonblack destination selection patterns 
lead to a more racially balanced city—suburb 
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redistribution process. The analyses presented 
thus far indicate that such a change will not 
result from any post-1970 decrease in suburban 
selection -among nonblack movers. Their 
1975-80 destination propensity rates, for most 
study SMSAs, provide for a greater subur- 
banization of nonblacks than do their rates of 
earlier periods. However, the pervasive rise in 
suburban selection among black movers in all 
study SMSAs may contribute to a narrowing of 
the racially: disparate city~suburb redistribu- 
tion process. 

The plots of black and nonblack destination 
propensity rates in Figure 4 suggest that some 
narrowing of racial patterns has occurred be- 
tween the 1965-70 and 1975-80 periods for the 
four test SMSAs. In Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago this narrowing is almost completely a 
consequence of rising suburban selection 
among black movers, and it is particularly pro- 


- nounced for the important 25-34 age group, 


where black suburban propensity rates have 
risen sharply and nonblack rates have shown 
minimal change. The narrowing of. the black- 
nonblack difference for New York is the result 
of both reduced suburban selection among 
nonblack movers and an increase in suburban 
selection among blacks. While these data for 
city-origin movers (as well as comparable data, 
not shown, for suburb-origin movers and 
SMSA in-migrants) suggest that some closure in 
the racially selective redistribution may be oc- 
curring, they also indicate that a wide gap still 
remains between the overall levels of black and 
nonblack suburban selection. 

There is less ambiguity in interpreting the 
redistribution implications of recent black and 
nonblack destination propensity rates for the 
two “extreme” SMSAs—Detroit and Wash- 


‘ington, D.C. Although Detroit's black city- 


origin movers, show an increased suburban 


selection in 1975-80, so do its- nonblack 


movers. This pattern (replicated by. Detroit's 
suburb-origin movers and SMSA in-migrants) 
suggests an increased suburban redistribution 
of both races at vastly different destination 
propensity rate levels and implies a pérpetua- 
tion of the SMSA’s already racially selective 
redistribution process. In Washington, D.C., 

on the other hand, one finds a narrowing of the 
black-nonblack destination propensity, rate gap 
already in 1965-70. The late-1960s rise in black 
suburban destination propensity. rates is re- 
sponsible ‘for this early closure in its black- 
nonblack differences. However, the continued 
rise in these rates, coupled with an increased 
nonblack "stay in the city” movement results 
in a more extensive narrowing of the gap in the 
1975-80 . period. (These tendencies for city- 
origin movers, shown in Figure 4, are rein- 
forced, but less pronounced, for’suburb-origin 
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movers and SMSA in-migrants.) As a conse- 
quence, Washington’s 1975-80 destination 
propensity patterns constitute a significant 
change from the past and they suggest a city- 
suburb redistribution that will be far less ra- 
cially selective. 

While the 1975-80 black and nonblack desti- 
nation selection patterns imply some modera- 
tion in the racially selective city-suburb redis- 
tribution process of the four study SMSAs and 
a pronounced change in that process for 
Washington, D.C., a more concrete evaluation 
can be made by ‘comparing alternative pro- 
jections for each SMSA’s city and suburb 
populations by race. Because most of the ‘‘nar- 
rowing” in the racial destination selection pat- 
terns between 1965-1970 and 1975-80, only 
two alternative projections are compared—one 
which attributes 1965-70 destination propen- 
sity rates to future cohorts of black and 
nonblack movers, and another which attributes 
1975-80 destination propensity rates to these: 
movers. The first projection simply combines 
the results of the separate 1965~70-based black 
and nonblack projections of city—suburb re- 
distribution undertaken earlier in the analysis. 
Likewise, the second projection combines the 
results of the previous 1975-80-based black 
and. nonblack projections. The outcome of 
each projection is the SMSA’s city and suburb 
population sizes by race. 


The alternative projection outcomes are pre- ' 


sented in Table 4 in terms of the summary 
statistics: the index of dissimilarity (columns 1, 

2, 3), the city’s percentage population black 
(columns 4, 5, 6) and the suburb’s percentage 
population black (columns 7, 8, 9). (The com- 
putation formulas for these statistics are given 
in the footnotes to Table 4.) The index of dis- 
similarity will serve as the primary measure for 
racial segregation, or the degree of black- 
nonblack disparity in city-suburb population 
distributions. This index has the useful prop- 
erty of being insensitive to the SMSA’s racial 
composition so that any change in the index 
value, registered over the projection interval, 
will reflect a change in racial segregation inde- 
pendent of any change in the SMSA’s racial 


composition over that interval. The Table 4, 


measures permit comparisons, within each 
SMSA, of the projected racial segregation levels 
that are associated with 1965-70 destination 
propensity rates (labeled (a) in Table 4) with 
those that are associated with 1975—80 destina- 
tion propensity rates (labeled (b) in Table 4). 
While the SMSAs obviously differ in their 
beginning-year indices of dissimilarity (column 
1), reflecting their particular population growth 
histories, each SMSA’s index reflects a signifi- 
cant initial-year level of racial segregation. 

It is clear from examining the outcomes of 
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the 1965—70-based projection that high levels 
of residential segregation persist throughout . 
the projection interval. The year 2020 indices 
of dissimilarity range from 38 to 78 (column 3) 
and represent increases from the initial 1970 
indices in all SMSAs except Washington, D.C. 
Moreover, the year 2020 disparities between 
each SMSA's city and suburb racial compos- 
itions (columns 6 and 9) are extreme—even in 
Washington, D.C., which shows a percentage 
population black of 80.2 in the city compared 
to 21.2 in the suburbs. On a relative basis, 
projections assuming the 1975-80 rates provide 
for a city-to-suburb redistribution process that 
is far less racially selective. This can be seen 
by comparing each SMSA's year 2020 index of 
dissimilarity for this projection with its coun- 
terpart for the 1965-70-based projection. In. 
each SMSA except Detroit, the index falls ap- 
preciably and, even in Detroit, there is a small 
decrease in the index (from 78 to 75). Compari- 
sons of the two projections’ year 2020 city and 
suburb racial compositions yield similar find> 
ings. The 197S5—80-based projections provide 
for a greater suburban percentage population 
black in all SMSAs, and a smaller city. percent- 
age population black i in all SMSAs except De- 
troit. 

On an absolute basis, however, it is difficult 
to conclude that the 1975-80 destination pro- 
pensity rates imply a significant moderation in 
racial segregation. Among the, four test 
SMSAs, projected year 2020 indices of dis- 
similarity range from 25 to 54 and, in two’ 
SMSAs (New York and Chicago), these repre- 
sent projected increases over those observed, 


.in 1970. Detroit’s year 2020 dissimilarity index 


of 75 is appreciably greater than that observed 
in 1970. Only Washington, D.C.’s 1975-80 
destination propensity rates imply a signifi- 
cantly less selective racial redistribution ac- 
cording to these projections. Both its year 1995 
and year 2020 indices of dissimilarity (values 24 
and 16, respectively) lie well below its initial 


„index value 66. 


In order to place these absolute segregation 
levels into context, a third projection (labeled 
(c) in Table 4) was undertaken which assumes 
no racial differences in destination propensity 


_ rates throughout the projection interval. Spe-. 


cifically, it attributes age-specific destination, 
propensity rates of the total (black + nonblack) 
population to each racial group, based-on 
1965-70 observations. This projection repre- 
sents the absolute minimum racial segregation 
that can be achieved if there were an immedi- 
ate elimination of racial differences in destina- 
tion propensity rates and other demographic 
components assumed the “reasonable” values 
imputed into-these projections. What its out- 
come for each SMSA shows is a dramatic re- 
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Table 4. Indices of Dissimilarity and Percentages Population Black in Cities and Suburbs for 1970, and 
Alternative Projections for 1995 and 2020. Based on Assumptions that All Cohorts Throughout the 
Projection Period Adopt the Age- -Specifi c City- and Suburb-Destination Propensity Rates: (a; 
Observed in 1965-70, (b) Observed in 1975—80, and (c) Equal for Nonblacks and Blacks. Selec- 























ted SMSAs 
Index of City Percentage Suburb Percentage 
Dissimilarity* Population Black* Population Black® 
SMSAs/Rates_ . 1970 1995 2020 1970 1995 2020 1970 1995 2020 
Assumed in Projection (D.  -Q) (3) (4) © . (6) MD .® (9) 
New York > ; 
(a) 1965-70 Rates 24 35 38 22.2 34.4 421, 6.3 8.6 11.0 
(b) 1975-80 Rates -< 24 26 .25 22.2 31.7 373 6.3 11.7 16.4 
(c) “Equal” Rates ` 24 13 8 . 22.2 28.0 31.4 6.3 18.0 25.2 
Chicago o 
(a) 1965-70 Rates 50 67 70. 34.1 53.9 60.6 3.8 3.7 4.0 
‘(b) 1975-80 Rates - 50 55 54 34.1. 53.1 60.3 3.8 8.9 11.3 
(c) “Equal” Rates 50° 19 9 34.1 33.0 320 ` 3.8 18.4 237 
Philadelphia ; i ' s 
(a) 1965-70 Rates 45 52. 52“ 34.9 51.4 58.7 7.0 9.3 11.2 
(b) 1975-80 Rates © 45 39 33 34.9 46.7 511 7.0 13.2 17.2 
(c) “Equal” Rates 45 18. 7 34.9 ; 33.4 30.7 7.0 18.2 236 
Boston i P. 
(a) 1965-70 Rates 62 69 70 17.2 27.6 32.1° on eo 1.2 1.4 
(b) 1975-80 Rates 62 53, 50 17.2 25.5 29.3 1.1 2.8 3.8 
(c) “Equal” Rates - 62 13 > 5 17.2 11.3 103 an pel 6.2 8.3 
Detroit . ' 
(a) 1965-70 Rates 63 76 78 45.2 72.4' 79.4 3.8 ‘44 5.5 
(b) 1975-80 Rates 63 75.75 45.2 81.0 87.8 - 3.8 69 95 
(c) “Equal” Rates 63 14 5 45.2 23.9 . 33.1 (3.8 24.0 33.1 
Washington, D.C. é i 
(a) 1965-70 Rates 66. 50: 45 72.4 78.7 80.2 8.4 16.5 21.2 
(b) 1975-80 Rates 66 24 16 72.4 62.2 60.8 8.4 241 297 
(c) “Equal” Rates 66 16 -4 72.4 49.2 39.5 8.4 25.9 33.0 





a'In this instance, the general formula for the index of dissimilarity (Taeuber and Taeuber, 1965: 236) 


‘can be simplified as: 
Nonblack Suburb Population 





Black Suburb Population 
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duction in the index of dissimilarity after only | 
25 years (projected 1995 values range between 
13 and 19), and a near elimination of city- 
suburb racial segregation after 50 years. This 
projection clearly indicates that there exists the 
potential for achieving a high degree of inte- 
gration not long after black and nonblack 
cohorts begin to adopt similar lifecourse desti- 





| Nonblack SMSA Population.. 
> | Black City Population 
| Total City Population 
s | Black Suburb Population 
: “Total Suburb Population 


‘nation selection patterns. However, it also 


points up the high degree .of racial selectivity 
that is associated with the 1975—80 destination 
propensity rates for the test SMSAs and De- 
troit when their projections are measured 
against this absolute minimum. 


CONCLUSION 
The preceding investigation undertook to ex- 


Black SMSA Population 


J] x 100 


amine urban analysts’ suggestions that chang- 
ing preferences for suburban destinations’ on 
the part of white metropolitan: movers and an 
increased availability of suburban destinations 
for black metropolitan movers may be leading 
to some modification of the ‘black city—white 
suburbs” image that has come to be associ: 
ated with large, older metropolitan areas. The 
implications of these changes for population 
redistribution are suggested to be: (1) a mod- 
eration of the massive 1950—1970 suburbaniza- 
tion of metropolitan whites that could lead to 


` greater retention (or reduced losses) in their 


numbers within the boundaries of declining 
central cities; (2) a full participation of blacks 
in the suburbanization process that would re- 
distribute a large share of central-city blacks to 
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suburban locations; and (3) a more racially 
balanced city- -suburb redistribution process 
wherein white and black movement levels and 


destination selection patterns became more, 


alike.. 

This study has adopted the demographer's 
cohort-component model as its underlying 
perspective for evaluating .the potential re- 
distribution impact of the recent changes in 
destination selection patterns. The cohort- 
component model treats migration-induced 
population redistribution as a product of the 
age-related migration patterns of several suc- 
cessive birth cohorts as they pass through the 
lifecourse. From this perspective, the racially 
selective suburbanization process that took 
place in the immediate postwar decades is 


viewed as the product of two distinct lifecourse . 


migration patterns: a pattern displayed by a 
series of white cohorts that is characterized by 
a widespread movement to suburban desti- 
nations during those ages which immediately 
precede the nonmobile stages of the lifecourse; 


and a pattern displayed by a series of black - 


cohorts that is characterized by movement, 
almost exclusively, to within-city destinations 
at all stages of the lifecourse. The questions 
addressed in this study sought to determine 
whether the new age-related patterns of whites 
and blacks are sufficiently different from the 


past to imply a redistribution process that will - 


be less racially selective. 

The results of this analysis only partially 
confirm the optimistic expectations of many 
urban analysts. The findings reported for the 
four SMSAs which served as the study’s “test 
cases” give virtually no support to the conten- 
tion that there exists a white “return to the 


city” or “stay in the city” movement large. 


enough to moderate the white suburbanization 
process. However, the findings do support the 
suggestion that the level of suburban selection 
among recent black movers is sufficiently large 
to provide for a significant city-to-suburb re- 
distribution of the black population. The most 
recent age-related destination: selection pat- 
terns for blacks-in all four. test SMSAs are 
substantially more suburban directed than 
those of the 1950s and 1960s; and the projected 
redistribution associated with these patterns 
indicate a widespread participation of blacks in 
the suburbanization process. 

As to the question of whether the white and 
black redistribution processes dre becoming 
more’ alike over time, the results for the four 
test SMSAs show that, strictly speaking, desti- 
nation selection patterns are more alike in the 
1970s than they were in the 1950s and 1960s. 
However, this simply reflects the fact that 
blacks have- begun to participate in the subur- 
banization movement. On the basis of more 
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absolute criteria, the findings show the new 
white and black suburban-selection pat- 
terns—and the projections implied by these 
patterns—are quite dissimilar. `The only 
bonafide exception is found with Washington, . 
D.C., purposely incorporated into this study as 
its “best case” SMSA. Yet, Washington’s des- 
tination selection and redistribution patterns 
must be attributed to its unique industrial 
structure and population characteristics and 
cannot, on the basis of this analysis, be gener- 
alized to other large, older SMSAs. At the ` 
other extreme, it should be stated that Detroit, 
the “worse case” SMSA, did not fail to con- 
form to all of the expectations held for the 
other SMSAs. While 1975—80 white movers in 
Detroit countered expectations by exhibiting a 
greater tendency toward suburban relocation 
than.-in earlier decades, the 1975~80 black 
movers in Detroit displayed the expected in- 
crease in suburban selection, lending support 
to the general pervasiveness of the black sub- 
urbanization movement. 

Finally, the reader is reminded that the pro» 
Jections shown in this analysis are not to be 
taken as literal predictions of the future. They 
merely provide a vehicle for demonstrating the 
redistribution implications of recent white and 
black lifecourse destination selection patterns _ 
when “reasonable” values for other demo- 
graphic components of change were held con- 
stant. It is, nevertheless, fair to speculate on 
the “reasonableness” of the assumption that 
destination selection patterns observed in the 
1975—80 period will continue to be adopted by 
future cohorts of movers. This assumption is 
probably not a bad one to make for white des- 
tination selection patterns. In fact, given evi- 
dence, both here and elsewhere (Frey, 1983b), 
of the continued suburban directedness of 
white movers over time, this assumption might 
be regarded as a conservative one that over- 
emphasizes the potential impact of a white 
“return to the city.” : f 

On the other hand, the assumption that fu- 
ture black-mover cohorts will adopt 1975-80 
destination selection patterns seems to under-, 
state the significance of future black subur- 
banization. The observed 1975—80 patterns of 
black young adults represent the experience of 
the first postwar black cohorts—whose rise in 
status, education and employment opportuni- 
ties significantly exceeded those of earlier-born 
cohorts. With continued rises in status and im- 


- provements in race relations, it can be ex- 


pected that the children of these adults-and yet 

unborn cohorts of blacks will experience sig- 
nificantly fewer constraints in their destination . 
selections than black movers of the late 1970s. 
Nevertheless, the cohort-component perspec- 
tive adopted in this study underscores the slow 
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and deliberate nature of the population redis- 
tribution process. Even if racial disparities in 
destination selection were to be immediately 
eliminated, this study’s findings suggest that it 
would take a quarter of a century to do away 
‘with most (but not all) of the present city— 


suburb residential segregation of whites and - 


blacks. While it is true that blacks are now 
participating in the suburbanization process, a 
wide (though. narrowing) racial disparity in 
suburban selection persists. Hence, declining 
central cities will probably continue to lose 
whites to their suburbs and retain a major share 
of their metropolitan areas’ black population 
for some time to come. 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING STRATEGIES OF LOCAL AREAS 
IN THE METROPOLIS * 


AVERY M. GUEST ` 


R. S. OROPESA 


University af Washington 


This paper investigates two aspects of how local areas in the metropolis deal with 
their problems—the institutional means of représentation which are used and the 
effectiveness of those means. In the Seattle metropolitan region, residents of 20 
different local’ areas recognize three different means as relatively equal in 
importance. These include neighbors, community clubs, and representatives of the 
society's authority structure such as government. Across communities, reliance on 


neighbors and the authority- structure seems to be a functional alternative to 


dependence on community clubs as problem-solving institutions. What we believe to 
be the relatively strong forms of representation—community clubs—are especially 
recognized in parts of the metropolis witk clear name definitions and homogeneous 
residential land use. Rated effectiveness of institutions seems to be more similar 
across communities than the means of representation; it is more directly related to 
the wealth of the area and the types of social issues faced by the community. 


In recent years, the subcommunity within the 
metropolis has attracted increasing research 
attention as an organized socio-political unit 


which protects. or enhances its residential ` 


character (Form, 1954; Logan, 1978). In their 
studies, sociologists have realized that local 
areas or “symbolic communities within the 
metropolis” (Hunter, 1974) face, formidable 
structural difficulties in dealing ‘with their 
problems. As loosely defined parts of larger 
cities and suburban rings, they generally exist 
only in the minds of their residents or at best 
are provided some recognitioi as planning or 
administrative districts. Furthermore, they 
often have difficulties in establishing institu- 


tional mechanisms to resolve their problems: 


since decisionmakers generally have little legal 
obligation to recognize and deal with com: 
plaints. 

Little consensus has emerged on the im- 
portance of community organization in 
facilitating. or impeding territorial changes. 
Pointing to the low levels of active participa- 
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ceptions, 


tion in territorially based groups, some, (Taub 
et al., 1977) argue that residents of local areas 


‘in the metropolis are relatively indifferent to. 


their problems. Consequently, governmental 
bureaucracies from outside the area are often 
forced to create representational groups with 


‘which to communicate. Others (Logan, 1978; 
Shlay and Rossi, 1981) claim that local areas 


have viable internal means upon which they 
can effectively rely to influence the nature of 
the local area. These means include both in- 
formal groups of neighbors and more bureau- 
cratically structured community clubs. 
Unfortunately, we have little comparative 
research on the ability of local areas to 
mobilize and’ deal with problems. (for ex- 
see Henig, 1982; Rich, 1980; 
Schoenberg and Rosenbaum, 1980). Many 
studies emphasize the determinants of individ- ` 
ual voting or lobbying behavior’on specific is- 
sues (Cox and McCarthy, 1980; Greer and Or- © 
leans, 1962; Guterbock, 1980) in single or, at 
best, only a handful of areas. While these 
studies tell us a great deal about different types 
of political actors, they have few direct impli- 
cations for. understanding differerices in col- 
lective behavior. 
In this paper we are primarily concerned 
with exploring the social conditions of areas 
which influence two analytically distinct as- 
pects of problem solving. First is the’ means of 
representation. This refers to the types of in- 
stitutional methods by which communities deal ` 
with their problems. Communities may lack 
any problem-solving mechanism, use one, or 
rely on multiple tools. Second is the effective- 
ness of the various means. Effectiveness is de- 
fined as the degree of community success in. 


‘dealing with problems when various. specific 
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means are employed. As we shall show, the 
two are empirically different and show distinc- 
tive social correlates. ` 

Our analysis will be based on interviews 
during 1978-79 with approximately 80 resi- 
dents in each of 20 “local areas” in the Seattle, 
Washington, metropolitan region. Respon- 
dents were asked a series of questions about 


_ how their “part” of the metropolis dealt with. 


its problems. Their answers permit an‘investi- 
gation into -how individual-level perceptions 
differ. But more crucial to our concerns, once 


responses are aggregated, is the fact.that we’ 
can determine community-level strategies and - 
. relate them to other sociological characteristics 

of the area. While we hope our results have a _ 
general applicability to metropolitan America, - 


it should be noted that Seattle-area elections 
are generally not organized around well- 
established political wards. Thus, decisions on 
how to be represented may be more complex 
than in other cities and metropolitan areas. 
The first part of this paper investigates the 
relative importance of various institutional 
forms of problem solving within the total sam- 
ple and across the different communities. After 


ascertaining the major patterns, the second 


` 


section focuses on the social-structural chár- 


” acteristics of communities that generate, dif- 


ferent techniques. In the later section, we as- 
sess various theoretical perspectives ón com- 
munity mobilization. 


PATTERNS OF PROBLEM 
SOLVING: THEORY 


Drawing heavily upon classical Durkheimian 
images of traditional village communities, the 
writings of the Chicago School of Urban 
Sociology in the period between World War.I 
and II were an important impetis to the study 
of local political organization in the metropolis. 
Major Chicago School figures such as Park 
(1926) argued that many parts of the metropolis 
were “natural areas’ of population and institu- 
tional stability. In these commurities, integra- 
tion into the web of social relationships fos- 
tered obligations which could not be refused in 
time of need. 

As Suttles (1972:3—18) has pointed-out, the 
natural-area approach emphasized the informal 
quality of community activity to deal with 
problems. Local problems were resolved by a 
complex process of localized communication 
and interaction among small, 
groups of neighbors. However, this mechanism 
did not rule out the possibility of more reg- 


ularized, ongoing formal organizations as long - 


as they retained aspects of gemeinschaft. Park 
provided an example of this when he described 
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spontaneous . 
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the city’s ward-elected politicians as “‘profes- 
sional neighbors” (Park et al., 1925:113). 

‘Some contemporary urban theorists, also 
connected with the University of Chicago, rec-’ 
ognize the continued existence of 
“gemeinschaft” political organization in local « 
areas by invoking the concept of the “social 
bloc.” This consists of informal and typicdily 
short-lived coalitions of residents (frequently 
neighbors) who deal sporadically with prob- 
lems (Janowitz and Street, 1978:119-26; Sut- 
tles and Janowitz, 1979: 168-74). However, the 
New Chicago School believes that the ‘social 
bloc” is not a particularly viable long-term 
mechanism of problem solving. The reasons 
seem to be twofold. First, social blocs must be 
strongly mobilized to deal with the powerful 
political agents of the larger society, but they 
lack sufficient size; permanence, and com- 
munication channels. Second, many of the 
basic problems of local areas involve services 
and institutions spread over fairly large ter- 
ritories, while the social bloc primarily func- 
tions in a relatively delimited area. _ 

From this viewpoint, the major means of 
representation is the more permanent local 


_community club or neighborhood ‘protective 


association. It allegedly arises from the rela- 
tively infrequent activity of social blocs, and 
thus shculd be found in the same territories. 
Although sometimes inactive, the community 
club is institutionalized asa vehicle for com- 
munity negotiations with elites of the larger 
society.' 

While the New Chicago School theorists ` 
seem to say that the social bloc and the com- 
munity organization should be found together 
across communities, they also might vary in- 
versely with ‘each other. In communities un- 
able to form the relative efficacious club, 
community residents may have only the social 
bloc to represent their interests. 
` Contemporary urban theory has devoted lit- 
tle attention to another means of representa- 
tion. The community may deal with its prob- 


' Some flavor of the potential representative na- 
ture of community clubs in Seattle is suggested by 


- the President's Report of Len Miller (1984: 1), for the 
~ View Ridge Community Club:’ 


` The community is impacted by Magnuson Park, 
NOAA, the sale of the Forest Service property 
., zoning, Eckstein Community Center, traffic, - 
Ravenna/Bryant Senior, streét: conditions, up- 
grading Sand Point Way, etc. I am sure that Thave 
seen you presenting your concerns at all the vari- 
ous hearings and meetings held on these subjects. 
You did go? Well I rhust confess, I did not attend 
many either. None of us, as individuals, has the 
time to attend all the meetings that might affect us, 
but the Community Club does manage to have 
representatives attend on all our behalves. 
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lems by throwing itself on the mercy of the 
bureaucratic agencies of the larger society or 
turning to what we call the authority structure. 
One example of this is provided by residents 
who depend on frequent calls to the police to 
maintain internal order in the community. An- 
other example is the community that relies on 
“kriowing™ certain officials in local, state, or 
federal government so that problems may be 
resolved by'a telephone call. It is worth men- 
tioning that many outside agencies are par- 
ticularly fond of fostering the image that this 
avenue is both possible and desirable. In his 
first election campaign in 1977,.Seattle Mayor 
Charles Royer ran as a “friend of the neighbor- 
hoods” in order to assure voters that as mayor 
he would take direct action to resolve prob- 
lems faced by local communities (Royer, 1977). 

Utilization of the authority structure as a 
problem-solving strategy would require either 
a high degree of trust in public officials or, 
alternatively, the absence of other effective 
techniques. Since trust in public officials is not 
generally high in American society (Sigelman 
and Konda, 1983), it seems likely that the sec- 
ond possibility is more viable. In fact, it is 
possible that resort to the authority structure is 
a kind of residual solution, as is the social bloc. 
Specifically, residents may depend on either 
the social bloc or the authority structure to 
represent them when community clubs are rel- 
atively weak. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The 20 local areas in this study are divided 
equally between the Seattle céntral city and its 
densely settled surrounding suburban ring in 
King County. All have names which are iden- 
tified frequently by the communications media 
or are found on maps of the metropolitan area 
as designations for quasi-official planning- 


administrative districts. They are listed: in. 


Table 1, and they may be charactérized as 
groups of residential blocks or neighborhoods 
that are linked by such institutions as voluntary 
associations, shopping facilities, or community 
newspapers. Moreover, these communities 
were purposely selected to span a wide range 
of key structural characteristics such as popu- 
lation composition, recency of growth, and 
type of housing.. Details of sample selection 
and response rates are reported elsewhere 
(Guest and Lee, 1983a). 

The definition of community boundaries is a 
persistent problem in this literature. In the'ab- 
sence of more valid techniques, we defined 
boundaries for these areas by using those of 
local community organizations .with the same 
names. In the interview, maps of the respon- 
dent's own territory were shown, and then a 
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series of questions in reference to the territory 
was asked. While the areas as we defined them 
were not necessarily coterminous with the 
subjective local areas of the respondents, there 
was typically a high degree of overlap (Guest 
and Lee, 1983a). 

Our dependent variables are calculated from 
a series of questions about the political efficacy 
of the respondents in regard to their local. 
areas. Two sets of questions were asked. One 
set involved the general issue, “Who usually 
represents you when there is a major problem 
affecting this area?” A series of specific re-- 
sponses was provided, and respondents were 
requested to indicate al! the groups which rep- 
resented them. These groups were: neighbors 
and other local residents; community clubs 
or neighborhood-improvement associations; 
agencies or officials, respectively, of local gov- 
ernment, state government, and federal gov- 
ernment; and police/courts. We believe that 
our use of the term “neighbors and other local 
residents” has some overlap with the previ- 
ously discussed concept of the “social bloc,” 
although there is certainly an inherent am- 
biguity in both terms. Certainly, the term “‘so- 
cial bloc“ would have little meaning to our 
respondents. Finally, respondents were also 
asked whether anyone else represented them 
(recording the specific response),? no one rep- 
resented them, or they did not know. : 

The second set of questions related to the 
general issue, “How effective are the following 
in dealing with problems in this area?” The 
respondents were asked on a four-point scale 
of effectiveness (extremely, moderately, 
slightly, and not at all) to rate the six specific 
types of representation listed above and any 
other actors or institutions which they named. 

In focusing on the more general aspects of 
problem solving, this research stylistically par- 
allels studies of subjective perceptions of’ 
political powerlessness and trust at the national 
level (Wright, 1981) in that we did not ask 
about representation and effectiveness in re- 
lationship to specific problems. Nevertheless, 
we deal with this possible problem by relating . 
some specific issue concerns of local areas to 
their perceptions of representation and effec- 
tiveness. 

We believe that the specific types of prob- 
lems faced by the communities in our sample ` 
are relatively similar to those found in most 
large metropolitan areas. In our interview, we 


? We recorded the specific responses of individu- 
als to the question of whether anyone represented 
them besides those on the list. Since only 6.5 percent 
responded to this question, we do not devote atten- 
tion to it. Most of the responses. dealt with persons 
such as lawyers or the individual her/himself. a 
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Table 1. Community Areas in the Seattle Attachment Study 








Percent Believing They 
Are Represented By: 








i Number of Community Authority 
Community Location Respondeits Neighbors Clubs Structure 
1. Ballard North Seattle 92 50.0 | 30.4 60.9 
2. Beacon Hill Central Seattle 83 39.8 30.1 26.5 
3. Broadview North Seattle 81 59.3 34.6 58.0 
4. Capitol Hill Central Seattle 82 40.2 35.4 15.9 
5. Central Area Central Seattle 79 53.2 48.1 20.3 
6. Eastgate East King County 82 41.5 39.0 51.2 
7. Houghton City of Kirkland 80 58.8 16.3 45.0 
8. Juanita ` Northeast King Co 80 53.8 ~ 15.0 ' 57.5 
9. Kenmore North King Co. 80 63.8 23.8 67.5 
10. Kingsgate Northeast King Co - 80 36.3 56.3 33.8 
11. Lake City North Seattle 80 43.8 30.0 50.0 
12. Lake Hills City of Bellevue 83 45.8 30.1 60.2 
13. Magnolia Central Seattle 81 28.4 59.3 40.7 
14. McMicken Heights South King County 80 32.5 45.0 42.5 
15. Mt. Baker South Seattle 81 43,2 81.5 44.4 
16. Newport Hills East King County 88 28.4 68.2 15.9 
17. Queen Anne Central Seattle 80 37.5 36.3 33.8 
18. Ranier Beach South Seattle 82 32.9 35.4 52.4 
19. White Center South Seattle 
South King County 88 45.5 38.6 65.9 
20. Woodridge City of Bellevue 80 35.0 83.8 22.5 





c 


Note: Communities with Seattle locations are in the incorporated Central City. Others are in the suburban 
fringe of King County. White Center is primarily in suburban King County, but some residences are in Seattle. 


asked respondents to indicate in open-ended 
fashion, “What could be done to make your 
community better?” A Variety of ‘*problems” 
were reported, with none clearly dominant. 
Some of the concerns may be determined by 
inspecting the means in Table 6. In general, 
problems with services such as sewers, streets, 
and schools seemed most important, but there 
was also significant concern expressed cver 
such local issues as population composit:on, 
housing, and land-use changes. 


GENERAL PATTERNS OF 
REPRESENTATION 


Since little is known about how residents of 
local areas in the Untied States view various 
means of representation, it is useful to investi- 
gate their general perceptions. -As Table 2 
shows, lack of any representation is appar- 
ently not a serious problem among the Seattle 
respondents. Only 20.2 percent report that no 
institutions represent them in problem solv- 
ing.? 


3 Partly because the recognition of no represemta- 
tion was relatively infrequent, we do not analyze it in 
detail. The most powerless communities were Qu2en 
Anne Hill (38.7 percent) and Capital Hill (34.1 per- 
cent), which are located close to the dowrtown and 
have significant amounts of rental housing. Other 
nearby communities in the study had slightly lower 
perceptions of no one representing them, while espe- 


At the same time, only a minority of the 
respondents feel they are represented by any 
specific intervening mechanism. In other 
words, ro institutional mechanism dominates 
as a means of problem resolution. Most fre- 
quently mentioned were “neighbors and other 
local residents,” while “community clubs/ 
neighborhood-improvement associations” 
draw recognition from a slightly. smaller per- 
centage of the population. 

Conclusions about the importance of the 
authority structure (i.e., institutions outside 
the community) depend on how one. ap- 
proaches the issue. Specificaily, individual 
components of the authority structure do not 
approacl. either of the more indigenous institu- 
tions in importance. However, 43.4 percent of 
the respondents recognize at least one institu- 
tion from outside the community as a means of 
solving problems, indicating that this overall 
strategy is as pervasive as each of the indige- 
nous institutions. 

Still focusing on Table 2, we turn now to the 
more basic issue of whether strategies are 
complementary across individuals and com- 
munities. Of some importance is the fact that 
recognition of representation by one institution 





cially hig perceptions of representation were more 
concentraced on the outskirts. This distance gradient 
was not evident in our analysis of type of representa- 
tion.. 
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Table 2. Relationships Among Representation Variables 
: Percentage ; 
Represented by Variable s 
` (N = 1642) 1 2- 3 4 5 6 ..°7 
1. Neighbors 43.4 — A7 26 43 49 ~~ .43- 21 
*2. Community Clubs 41.8 —.61 —- '.33 .26 .29 «29 18 
3. Local Government 31.9 55 —.48 — .89 91 .69 1.00 
4. State Government 12.6 48 ~.30 85 — 97 N2 1.00 
5. Federal Government 8.2 32 - —.26 78 93 — 73 1.00 
6. Police/Courts ) - 29.5 .50 —.38 78 76 69 — 1.00 
7. Authority Structure 43.4 51 — 46 34 85 79 91 — 





Note:;, Authority Structure refers to individuals responding positively to 3, 4; 5, or 6. 

Exact Question: Who usually represents you when there is a major problem affecting this area? : 

Above Diagonal: Gammas based on individual dichotomous responses. , 

Below Diagonal: Pearsonian correlations across 20 communities among percentage indicating they are 
represented. Gammas between 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 must be 1 because 7 is constructed from the others and no one 
could indicate representation-by 3, 4, 5, or 6, but not by the authority structure. 


is not necessarily matched closely by recogni- 
tion of another. In the top half of the Table 2 
diagonal are gammas for dichotomized indi- 
vidual responses (mentioned, as opposed to 
not mentioned) concerning whether the various 
institutions represented them in problem solv- 
ing. A positive gamma is found if respondents 
believe two different institutions (say, 
neighbors and community clubs) represent 
them. Presented in the bottom half are Pearso- 
nian correlation coefficients, across com- 
munities, between the percentages recognizing 
specific institutions. Overall perception of the 
authority structure as a representative agent is 
indicated for individuals in terms. of whether 
they recognized any of the specific institutions. 

For communities, the analogous variable is 
operationalized in terms of the percentage in an 
area recognizing any institution of the au- 
thority structure as representative. 

Individuals show a general tendency to rec- 
ognize one institution if another is also cited, as 
suggested by the universal pattern of positive 
Gammas. However, the magnitudes of the 
coefficients differ quite strikingly. References 
to the various institutions of the authority 
structure are highly associated with each other, 
but the indigenous institutions are not strongly 
associated with each other or with the various 
parts of the authority structure. Overall, the 
data suggest that individuals provide relatively 
independent assessments of the importance of 
neighbors, community clubs, and the authority 
structure. 

Although the presence of strong, positive 
interrelationships among the authority- 
structure variables is consistent with the 
individual-level data, different patterns are 
found at the aggregate level for the other re- 
lationships. Specifically, there is also a moder- 
ately strong positive relationship between rec- 
ognition of neighbors and overall recognition of 
the authority structure. Another major dif- 


td 
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ference from the individual level is the strong 
negative relationship between recognition of 
community clubs, on the one hand, and citing 
of neighbors and the authority structure, on the 
other hand. ` 
Apparently,, communities “trade off” 
stragegies of representation by relying either 
on formally organized community clubs or on 
neighbors and the authority structure. Yet,’ 
such simple conclusions must be tempered. 
Tables 1 and 2 also show that dependence on 
neighbors varies less than the other means. 
Therefore, the data seem consistent with the 
view that some dependence on-neighbors may 
be a building bloc for the community club, but 
high levels of one largely preclude the other. 


GENERAL PATTERNS OF 
EFFECTIVENESS 


Communities and individuals undoubtedly rely 
on some notion of efficacy in their choice of a 
mechanism for representation. Both would 
minimize their chance of success by selecting a 
strategy that works poorly. At the same time, 

patterns for representation and effectiveness 

may not be the same. As we argue shortly, 

communities may be forced to select some 

means not because they are especially effec- 

tive, but because social characteristics of the 

community preclude other techniques. 

Table 3 shows assessments of effectiveness 

for various means of representation, based on 

the four categories of response. We have also 

included the percentages of respondents who 

did not assess effectiveness, presumably be- 
cause they felt unable. Institutional mech- 
anisms vary widely in their perceived effec- 
tiveness, and substantial proportions of the re- 
spondents find the mechanisms difficult to 
evaluate. We did not perceive such a problem 
when respondents evaluated whether institu-’ 
tions represented them. 
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Table 3. Percentages Providing Various Effectiveness Ratings “or Institutions 

















Extremely Moderately Slightly Notatall No response Total 
1. Neighbors 19.7 32.3 154 . 58 26.5 99.9 
2. Community Club i 19.7 < 29.8 ' It 4.8 34.6 100.0 
3. Local Government 8.6 32.7 ` 17.1 74 34.2 100.0 
4. State Government 3.9 18.9 20D 15.4 41.8 100.0 
5. Federal Government 3.6 14.7 163 21.7 43.6 99.9 
6. Police/Courts ` 14.2 > 32.7 13.1 "65 33.6 100.1 








Exact Question: How effective are the. following in dealing with problems in this area? 


Typically, rating ability is somewhat greater 
for the more localized institutions. Yet, im- 
portant exceptions exist. For instance, a large 
percentage of respondents were able to rate the 
effectiveness of both local government and 
community clubs.‘ Apparently, community 
clubs do not have a highly crystallized image in 
the minds of many respondents. This should 
not be surprising, however, since they are rel- 
atively unimportant as means of representation 
in several of the areas. 


Effectiveness can be defined in terms of | 


moderate or extreme ratings, compared to all 
respondents with an opinion or all members of 
the sample. When nonrespondents are elimi- 
nated, community clubs are perceived as most 
effective, followed by neighbors. Inclusion of 
the nonrespondents leads to a reversal.in the 
relative positions of community clubs and 
neighbors. Local government and the police 
also receive a favorable evaluation from, those 
able to make an ‘assessment, while state and 
federal governments are viewed somewhat less 
positively. 

As shown for representation, focusing.on 


overall levels of effectiveness obscures notice- - 


able differences in patterns across individuals 
and communities. This is demonstrated by 
Table 4. Above the diagonal are gammas for 
institutions, when individuals assess effective- 
ness. These correlations are based on the four 
categories of effectiveness and the nonre- 
sponse category (moderately or extremely vs. 


all other responses). Below the diagonal are the 
Pearsonfn correlations between the percent- 
age of a! respondents in the 20 communities 
who provided a moderately or extremely ef- 
fective rating for the various institutions. 
Overall effectiveness of the authority structure 
is based on recognizing any of its specific in- 
stitutions as moderately or extremely effective. 
As Table 4 shows, individuals and com- 
munities generally agree on the effectiveness of 
institutions, as opposed to their evaluation of 
represen-ativeness. The pattern is strongest 
over individuals, but ‘it is also clear for com- 
munities. Regardless of the unit of analysis, the 
strongest intercorrelations are found for the 
agencies of the authority structure. 
Furthe-more, the relationship between vari- 
ous measures of effectiveness and representa- 
tion should vary according to the specific in- 
stitutions, since the former factor is a gener- 
alized property over communities while the 
latter is not. In fact, this expectation is empiri- 
cally derconstrated. The strongest relationship 


“between representation and effectiveness oc- 


curs for community clubs (r=.88) and the 
weakest is evident for neighbors (r=.14). The 
other specific institutional means fall between 
these extremes: local government, 0.73; state 
government, 0.75; federal government, 0.66; 
police/courts, 0.42. 

This pattern suggests that representation by 
communi:y clubs must, generally, be the 
“best” form of representation, for it is almost 


Table 4. Relationships Among Rated Effectiveness For Various Imstitutions 
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x ‘Variable 

ly te 34 te. A 5s 5 6 7 
1. Neighbors ` i — 51 440 46 45 7 — 
2. Community Clubs ; 54. — .49 44 45 43 — 
3. Local Government 78 24 — .74 70 60 — 
4. State Government 72 .24 81 — , -86 62, = 
5. Federal Government .59 .33 .68 .89 — ‘58 — 
6. Police/Courts 72 B 7B, .60 .49 = — 
7. Authority Structure 76 | 26 > 93 71 67 93 E 








Above Diagonal: Gammas based on five categories of response. 
Below Diagonal: Pearsonian correlations across 20 communities among percentage indicating they are 


represented moderately or extremely effectively. , 


* Overall effectiveness for authority structure is not calculated for individuals. 
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always .perceivec as effective when used. In 
contrast, local areas which depend on 
neighbors face more variable probabilities of 
success. 


* POTENTIAL SOCIAL CORRELATES 


We'have shown that communities vary widely 
in their reliance on the means of representa- 
tion. In general, communities depend either on 
community clubs or on neighbors and the au- 
thority, structure. In contrast, effectiveness 
tends to be a more general property of com- 


munities, some well defended. and others less- 


so, regardless of the means. 

Unfortunately, most theories of life in local 
areas do not focus directly on these empirical 
patterns. Consequently, it is. difficult to find 
well-formulated aypotheses on the social cor- 
relates of representation and effectiveness. At 
the same time, a large community literature 
provides a basis for developing perspectives. 
We focus on three, calling them the Invest- 
ment, Social Construction, and Issues 
viewpoints. Exploratory tests of their claims 
are provided after a brief discussion of each. 


Investment 


In the post-World War II period, urban 
socioldgists:have increasingly recognized that 
advances in transportation and communica- 
tions have reduced the necessary dependence 
of urbanites on local areas for a variety of 
needs such as jcbs, services, and friendships. 
Yet it is clear that many local communities 
attract interest and concern from some resi- 
dents. In trying to resolvé an apparent social 
contradiction, scciologists such as Greer (1962) 
have portrayed a “community of limited liabil- 
ity’ which attracts involvement from resi- 
. dents with valued homes and school-age or 
minor children. Social and political activity 
flows from the specialized interests that these 
characteristics give one in the local property 
market and in the community as a site for the 
socialization of the young. Other sociologists 
(Kasarda and Jonowitz, 1974) have empha- 
sized social investments. Drawing to a large 
extent from the classical Chicago perspective, 
they argue that length of residence produces 
social ties and sentiments which lead to a 
heightened general involvement in community. 

From this perspective, communities’ with 
high investment will be more likely to be effec- 
tive in addressir.g their problems. The reasons 
for this deduction are undoubtedly manifold 
and cannot be resolved completely here, ex- 
cept to note that those with the greatest in- 
- vestments would undoubtedly be most willing 
to spend time protecting their- interests. 
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Owners of, valued homes are also dispropor- . 
tionately apt to be characterized by other at- . 
tributes of high social standing, such as educa- 
tional attainment and occupation, which are‘ 
well known as correlates of access to political 
power in the society. 

Predictions about the nature of répresenta- 
tion are not as easy to make. One possibility is 
that high-investment communities will be rep- 
resented disproportionately by community ` 
clubs rather than neighbors and the authority 
structure. Maintenance of active, ongoing 
community clubs would undoubtedly require 
more, energies and commitment of time than _ 
would reliance on neighbors or the authority. 
structure. 

Consistent with this perspective, Guest and 
Lee (1983b) have shown in another analysis of 
the same 20 Seattle-area communities that 
those with valuable homes and childrearing 
families are characterized by high political in- 
volvement, especially on issues requiring 
cooperation among community residents. 
Length of residence makes little difference for 
political mobilization.. Previous research did 
not, however, analyze the perceived means of 
representation or its effectiveness.. 

In a study of redevelopment in six urban 


neighborhoods in two metropolitan areas, 


Henig (1982) investigated the relationship of a 
number of community characteristics to both 
the speed at which the territories mobilized and 
the degree of their resistance to neighborhood ° 
change. He found that high-income neighbor- 
hoods were easier to mobilize, although there 
was clear variability within economic levels 
(for even more ambiguous results, see Schoen- 
berg and Rosenbaum, 1980). Population stabil- ` 
ity had a complex relationship with mobiliza- ` 
tion. Stable areas seemed to react faster to 
problems than less stable areas, but the extent 
of mobilization was less_in stable areas. He 
attributed the latter finding to the possibility 
that stable areas have more parochial interests. 


Social Construction 


' Focusing more directly on the form of repre- 


sentation, this perspective recognizes that 
many contemporary metropolitan areas are 
crosscut by numerous physical boundaries and 
a multiplicity of political-administrative. dis- 
tricts. The, net result is an urban ‘landscape 
characterized by a multitude of symbolic 
communities, often encapsulated within each 
other (Guest and Lee, 1983a). Various popula- 
tions in the complex mosaic of communities 
may have a need for representation, but the 
territorial base of the interests and the specific 
means of furthering them may be uncertain. 
As we interpret this view (Hunter and Sut- 
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tles; 1972:50-54; Street and Davidson, 
1978:479; Suttles, 1972:41-43), formally orga- 
nized clubs are probably the most effective and 
desirable means for a community to repres2nt 
itself. However, such factors as ambiguous 
physical boundaries, diverse architectural 
styles for housing, heterogeneity of population, 
and minimal agreement on community names 
and reputations may make it difficult for ter- 
ritories to organize around this means. Conse- 
quently, poorly defined territories must rely on 
alternatives to the community club or do with- 
- out representation at all. 

One of the earliest empirically grounded 
statements of this perspective is Zorbauga’s 
(1929) classic investigation of why the Near 
North Side of Chicago had great difficulty in 


supporting The Lower North Community. 


Council, a group which attempted to represent 
the entire area. Consistent with the above 
points, Zorbaugh saw the primary problem as 
being the existence of two incompatible sub- 
areas: a high-income territory, the Gold Coast, 
and an adjacent low-income area, the Slum. 
Different perceptions of territory and interests 
associated with territory made it impossible for 
the community to unite behind one group. As 
Zorbaugh notes (1929:223), “An area becomes 
a communizy only through the common experi- 
ence of the people who live in it.” 

if this argument is correct, we should finc a 
predominance of community clubs in relatively 
homogeneous communities, and less clearly 
defined areas should depend more on 
neighbors and the authority structure. At tre 
same time, it is also possible that homogeneity 
will influence effectiveness, regardless of the 
means. Interaction of similar persons should 
further greater social solidarity, and therefore 
encourage a willingness to pursue community 
interests intensively. 


Issues 


A final possibility is that a community’s means 
of representation and its effectiveness may de- 
pend on the specific issues involved. Such 
factors as the geographic focus of the issue and 
the degree :o which it may be easily resolved 
should influence the types of representation 
and their effectiveness. This possibility d2- 
serves attention since communities differ 
greatly in their perceptions of such issues as 
land-use change, housing, and provision of 
local services. 

Unfortunately, we have found few studies 
which systematically discuss the relationsh:p 
between issue orientation and community 
. mobilization. One exception is the work of 
Suttles and Janowitz (1979:173), who argre 
that the community club primarily focuses on 
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district-wide issues, especially the delivery of 
public services. In contrast, the “social bloc” 
concentrates on less tangible, more symbolic 
targets such as “big government” or “big busi- 
ness.” In addition, the social bloc may be con- 
cerned with issues of immediate concern to 
small clusters of houses rather than larger geo- 
graphic territories. These might include some 
specific concerns about personal safety, hous- 
ing conditions, and land-use change. 

In our opinion, however, issues related to 
personal safety, housing, or land use do not 
necessarily focus on highly circumscribed geo- 
graphical areas. Consequently, they are not in- 
herently more relevant to social blocs than 
community clubs. Furthermore, the writings of 
theorists such as Suttles and Janowitz do not 
deal directly with one of our major empirical 
findings, that the community club varies in- 
versely as a means of representation with 
neighbors and the authority structure. 

Hypotheses about the correlates of repre- 
sentation may be developed if one views the 
community club primarily as a “local parlia- 
ment” or as a group which informally tries to 
resolve intra-area disputes among residents. 
The community club may be especially suited 
to dealing with problems which are poorly reg- 
ulated by other institutions but have important 
implications for the local quality of life. Two 
such important issues are population composi- 
tion and localized social interaction, including 
personal safety. Small groups of neighbors 
would have difficulty dealing with problems 
which affect entire local areas, and institutions 
of the authority structure such as government 
agencies have historically faced difficulties in 
influencing such characteristics as the racial 
composition of urban communities. Indeed, 
one of our Seattle communities, Mt. Baker, fits 
nicely with our viewpoint (Seattle Department 
of Community Development, 1977). For some 
time, it has had a racially mixed population, 
with both black and white elements desiring to 
maintain the community’s population hetero- 
geneity and its relatively high property values. 
Mt. Baker has also periodically faced problems 
of local safety, which have not been easily 
resolvable by such standard solutions as ‘in- 
creased police patrols. Its extremely active 
community club has heavily concemed itself 
with both types of issues. 

In contrast, other issues involving such 
problems as the physical quality of the envi- 
ronment and land use might require different 
types of input. Physical improvements to the 
community would necessitate government 
support, and land-use change often involves a . 
variety of nonlocal forces. Often the govern- 
Ment becomes an important outside force, 
through its zoning decisions and evaluations of 
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environmental impact statements required of 
new construction projects. 


Some types of issues may also be more eas-’ 


ily resolved than others, thus facilitating com- 
munity effectiveness in problem solving. For 


instance, while the provision of social services’ 


to communities through schools, parks, and 
cOmmunity centers: may be economically 
costly, it is considered a fundamental obliga- 
tion of the society to its communities. Thus, 
requests for such services will generally not 
produce a great deal of opposition. . 
Issues `of land-use change involve greater 
- potential - conflicts. Various residential and 
commercial activities may each have different 
vested interests in specific outcomes, and thus 
problems may be less easily resolved to every- 
one’s satisfaction. In the Seattle region, as in 
many metropolitan areas, specific housing 
and land-use issues often lead to quasi- 
governmental hearings over zoning variances, 
construction design, and development rights. 
Such hearings usually result in the public airing 


of disagreements, and thus the conflicting par- 


ties must “‘save face” by seeking complete at- 
tainment of their goals. Certainly, Seattle-area 
community newspapers are filled with reports 
of seemingly endless-conflicts, involving many 
groups and meetings, over such issues as the 
conversion of ‘single-family homes’ to’ apart- 

_ments, the location of public low-income 
housing, and the plans. of developers to pro- 
mote commercial development in primarily 
residential neighborhoods. 

Unfortunately, we are aware of no research 
which systematically compares the nature of 
issues in the community with its methods of 
representation or their effectiveness. 


EMPIRICAL CORRELATES 


To determine the major social: correlates of 
community problem solving, we have created 
two indices which will be regressed against 
indicators of the investment, social construc- 
tion, and issue perspectives.* The first depen- 
dent variable (REP) measures the degree ‘to 
which the community depends on community 
clubs as opposed to neighbors and the au- 
thority structure. It was constructed by 


4 We do not analyze the individual-level correlates 

of our indices, partly to save space and partly be- 

` cause we find them less interesting than the aggre- 
gate patterns. Needless to say, some individual at- 
tributes such as home ownership and life-cycle status 
did predict individual responses, although not always 
in a manner-consistent with the aggregate patterns.. 
`. Furthermore, various multiple regression analyses 
convinced us that the aggregate patterns in this paper 


were not spurious due to the importance of individ- ` 


ual attributes. 


e 
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transforming into Z-scores the percentages 
recognizing the three major means as repre- 


sentative agents. The scores for neighbors and . 
the authority structure were then subtracted 


from the score for the community clubs. The -` 


second, variable (EFF) measures the degree, to 
which the community is effective in dealing 
with problems 
transforming into Z-scores thé percentages (of 
all respondents) assigning moderately or ex- 
tremely effective ratings to the three major in- 
stitutional means, and then adding these scores 
together. Ne. 
The two indices are justified on ihe basis of 
empirical relationships among the variables. 


- It was constructed “by | 


_ As noted earlier, communities that depend on - 


community clubs are somewhat less likely than . 
others to use neighbors and the authority ` 
structure. Furthermore, effectiveness of vari- 
ous institutional means is’ positively , corre- 
lateed across communities. At the same time, it 
should be recognized ‘that our index of repre- 
sentation (REP) may also be a measure of ef- 
fectiveness. Communities with a dependence. 


~ on clubs almost inevitably found them to be 


effective, while this was less clearly true of 
reliance on neighbors - ~and the authority 
structure. 

Three measures of investment have been 
created. Using our survey data, we have de- 
termined the average value of owner-occupied 
homes, the percentage of households with 
children under 18,-and the average year in 
pi the respondent moved into the house- 

old 

Community homogeneity is meàsured as the 
degree to which our respondents perform: six - 


(grocery shopping, gas for your car, taking | 
your car for servicing or repairs, banking, 


`: going to the doctor, and buying clothes), and 


also whether their workplace was found in the 
community. The number of functidns was 
summed to provide a total score. To the extent 
that functions are not performed in the com- - 


munity, it may be seen as homogeneously resi- os 


dential. We have also constructed two other 
measures from survey responses to’ questions 
about the name of the local.area. In our inter- 
views, we asked respondents what they usually 
called their “part” of the metropolis. We also - 
asked for other names of this “part.” From 
these responses, we have determined the per- 
centages of respondents’ who,. in -response to` 
the first question, initially reported the name of 
the community as we determined it from maps 
and community clubs. We have also deter- 
mined the percentages .of respondents who 
provide the names ‘of smaller subdivisions and, 
developments within the “objective” commu- ' 


nity. 


e 


- functional shopping activities in their local afea- |` 


~ ~ 
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PROBLEM-SOLVING STRATEGIES 
z Table 5. Influence of Community Characteristics on Indices of Representation and Effectiveness 
i Representation - Effectiveness 
' Zero ` Zero- 
z order - order 
Variable Set . E `r B, B, r B, B, 
Investment g j f 
(1) -Average Value of Owner- + r ‘ 
` Occupied Housing .16 21 — 59 >  ,62* .55* 
(2) Percent-of Households with 
children under 18 —.02 ~.21 — 25 —.02 — 
(3) Average Year Moved Into Home 8 ~ 21 — ..05 —.40 — 
“e (adjusted) i „000 .235 
Social Cons-ruction 7 pn 
EG?) Average Number of Functional - —.53* —.45*  —.45* —.19 —.37 — 
Activities a : 
AS) Percent Recognizing Objective Name .56* 44* .44* 05 42 — 
` (6) Percent Recognizing Subdivisions v —.58* .17 —.17 32T, .64* .38* 
r (adjusted) .507 132 
Issues : a 
i (7) POP - .48* 40 = —.19 33 = 
¢ (8) ACT 136 19 — —.31 —.20 = 
(9) ENV —.29 —.26 — .07 —.07 — 
(10) LAN —.28 —.30 _ ~.33 —.21 — ,40* 
"(D HOS t 15 —.25 — —.52*  —.59* — 
(12) SERV .18 .03 — .48* .33 — 
r? (adjusted) „105 374 
Stepwise r? (adjusted) .507* .476 i 


* Statistically significant at the .05 level, one-tailed F-test. 


a 


Our final set of variables measure the issue 
orientations of communities. Using survey re- 
sponses to the question, ‘‘What could be done 
to make this community better?” we initially 
recorded answers in open-ended format. Al- 
though 32 categories were created to sum- 
marize all responses, these have been reduced 

` to a smaller, manageable number of 6. A few of 
~ these 32 responses are not included,-but very~ 
small numbers of respondents reported them,,. 
and they could-not easily be combined with 
other categories. The 6 variables relate to (1) 
characteristics, behavior, and total numbers of / 
‘community residents (POP); (2) problems of 
¿personal safety, congestion, and noise (ACT); 
- (3) general physical characteristics of the 
community environment, including streets and 
sewers (ENV); (4) land-use change’and zoning 
(LAN); (5) housing characteristics (HOS); (6) . 
services and facilities in the community, in- 
cluding schodls (SER). 

Table 5 shows the zero-order Pearsonian 
correlation coefficients between the indepen- 
dent and dependent variables, the standardized 
-partial regression coefficients for each variable 

` when included only with the predictors in its 
set of variables, and the total variance ex- 
plained by each set of variables. The resul:s 
must be interpreted quite cautiously due to tke 
small number of observations, the large 
number of variables, ‘and the sometimes non- 
trivial intercorrelations among the independent 


~e 


variables (both within and across sets of vari- 


_ables). For informational purposes, the inter- 


correlations among the independent variables 
aré shown in Table 6. 

Some feel for the relative importance of'sets 
of variables may be gained by inspecting the 
adjusted R-squares, which are reduced greatly 
from the unadjusted statistic to account for the 
relatively few degrees of freedom relative to 
the number of observations. Quite clearly, 
patterns of representation are most dependent 
on the social-construction variables.5 Two of 
three independent variables have statistically 
significant partial effects in the expected direc- 
tion. Perceptions of residence in the objective 
community and little use of the community for 


- Services or workplace lead to a reliance on the 


community clubs at the expense of neighbors 
and the authority structure. Perceptual and 
physical homogeneity of community are 
therefore associated with reliance on the com- 
munity club. 

In the multiple regression equations, both 





5 Another interpretation of our results is that the 
presence of, bureaucratically organized community 


.clubs encourages belief in a single as opposed to 


subdivided cémmunity. The existence of the clubs 
would precede the cognitive identification. ' Unfortu- 
nately, the data do not allow us to resolve tleady the 
issue of causation. ' 
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sets of the other predictors and ali the other 
individual variables fail to reach conventional 
levels of statistical significance (at the .05 
level, one-tailed F-test). Nevertheless, some of 
the relationships with issue orientations dre 
worth pointing out. Communities with percep- 
tions of problems with the population or-ac-: 
tivity patterns tend to rely on the community 
clubs; in contrast, communities with problems 
of land use and the environment show a slight 
tendency tô rely on community clubs less than 
other areas. As we suggested earlier, the com- 
- munity.club may bea useful way of regulating 
internal population character and behavior, but 
may be less suitable for issues requiring the 
actions of outside bureaucracies or resources. 
_ Conclusions, about the major predictors of 
effectiveness are less clear-cut-than those for 
representation. Our results indicate that 
social-construction variables are relatively 
weak predictors of effectiveness, and the in- 
vestment and issues variables become rela- 


tively important. Nevertheless, the investment . 


and issues sets of variables fall just short of 
achieving statistical significance at the .05 level 
(significant at the .064 and .051 levels, one- 
tailed F-test). 

Among the investment-variables, the price of 
housing stands out at both the zero-order and 
partial levels as a predictor of effectiveness. 
Well-to-do communities may not have a 
monopoly on the means of representation, but 
the techniques are perceived as successful. — 
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Table 6. Pearson Correlations ‘Among ac Variables 
- Mean 
Variable ° “a o G) (4) 9 © 7 '@®) D (10) ay (12) (SD) 
(1) Average Value of — 51:26 —.38 02 01 —.22 —.53 .25 —.09 —.49 55 $6104} -> 
Owner—Occupied ' t : ra woe E ($13770) -- 
Housing i : r > aa E 
(2) Percent of Households — 40.—.43 -.37 .34 —.32 —.51 3i 22 -39 11, 42.1 
with Children Under 18 ' S : ê {013.2} 
_ (3) Averagé Year Moved — —.14 -.11 ..05- .09 —.10 —.15 . 57 —.26 —.26 1969.6 ` 
Into Home ` cae Q 4) ` 
(4) Average Number of — —.04 31 -.10 .04 —.247 21 .12 .03 2.92 
‘Functional Activities z j ia . (72) 
.(5) Percent Recognizing — —.60 48. .22 —.23 -.21. 32 .04. 62.3 ` 
Objective Name : ane i (8.0) 
(6) Percent Recognizing f . — —.29 —.26 19 29 —.40 .17 39.7 
Subdivisions A i ‘ (19.6). 
(7) POP i a — .67 —.41 01 .57 .13 100, 
: ; ; 5.0 > 
(8) ACT r ~ 3 ; | = -16> 00° 53 +.09 B3 
DET i à ; EO aa (6.0). 
(9) ENV 7 i : — —.18 —.44 -.16 27.7 
; i : <- (11.5) 
(10) LAN 3 ; ; st 13° —.20. 18.2 
i s (9.3) 
(11) HOS i . "2 ~~ ~.06 10.1. 
j 9.7) 
(12) SERV : i 29.7 
` ; . (9.2) 
a a a a a ay eae en A 
7 a 3 : 


The issue variables explain a substantial 
share of the variance in effectiveness, and 
some individual variables have sizable zero- 
order correlations with the dependent variable. 
But only one issue variable, problems with 
housing, is statistically significant in predicting 
effectivess. The lack of significant coefficients 
may ‘partially reflect the strong intercorrela- 


. tions among some of the variables, thus_ in- 


creasing the standard errors. 

However, we believe that the pattern of re- 
lationships is substantively reasonable and 
consistent with some of the issues which were 


. previously discussed in our presentation of the 


Issues perspective. For instance, services are 
related positively to effectiveness. These is- . 
sues may generally be resolved without -inevi- 
table conflict among opposing interest groups” 
In contrast, issues of land use and housing, the 
most negatively related, often involve disputes 
among groups vying for control of land devel- 
opment. We are not surprised that these prob- 
lems lead to low effectiveness in problem res- 
olution. 

Although none of the social-construction 
variables have strong relationships with effec- 
tiveness, the recognition of subdivisions has a 
statistically significant partial effect when in- 
cluded with the other variables. The sign of the 
relationship is opposite from expectations, for _ 
reasons which are hot entirely clear to us.® a 


® One speculative hypothesis is that subdivided . 


areas coalesce around their various internal ter: -` 
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Some of the individual variables from each 
of the three major sets are intercorrelated, and 
it is possible that different patterns would 
occur if ali variables were considered together. 
Unfortunately, this -is impossible to do 
realistically as the number of observations is 
quite limited in relationship to the number of 
variables. Still, as a final test of the three 
theories, we entered all the variables in step- 
wise regressions against the two dependent 
variables. We somewhat arbitrarily searched 
for the three “best” individual predictor vari- 
ables in terms of sizable additions to explained 
variance; no other variable added a statistically 
significant amount of variance beyond these 


three. As Table 5 shows, the three “best” vari- 


ables for predicting method of representation 
are all from the social-construction set. In 
contrast, each of the three variable sets con- 
tributes one variable to the prediction of effec- 
tiveness. The price of housing was the first 
variable, and has the largest partial regression 
coefficient. Problems of land use depress ef- 
fectiveness, and communities with several 
parts tend to report higher effectiveness. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The contemporary metropolis is characterized 
by a complex differentiation of territory. While 
problems of representation might seem inher- 
ently great in such a situation, we have found 
that most residents in the Seattle area believe 
themselves to be represented. Our results do 
not indicate an alienated society. Rather, resi- 
dents are able to distinguish their represen- 
tational modes. 

More importantly, this paper has empha- 
sized the degree to which a community's posi- 
tion in that mosaic has important consequences 
for its patterns of problem solving. Our major 
findings would seem to be twofold: 

First, form of representation is a conse- 
quence of the degree to which a community is 
clearly defined as a single entity, either in the 
minds of its residents or the homogeneity of its 
residential character. Homogeneous com- 
munities are apparently much more able than 
other territories to generate the social solidar- 





ritories. If these areas are relatively homogeneous, 
similarity of kind within each area may lead the resi- 
dents to invest great effort in resolving issues.. An- 
other possibility may be suggested due to the fact 
that, in our sample, the subdivided areas are more 
frequently located on the metropolitan periphery. In 
these territories there may be relatively few activities 
seeking alternate land uses and thus the residents 
may have a relatively easy time dealing with their 
problems. : 
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ity which permits unification around bureau- 
cratically organized community clubs. In situ- 
ations of internal diversity, communities seem 
to rely more on the sporadic action of 
neighbors or the more distant sympathies of 
the larger society’s bureaucracies. 

Since reliance on community clubs is almost 
always associated with their perceived effec- 
tiveness, our findings about the social- 
construction variables may also have some im- 
plications for understanding a community's 
effectiveness in dealing with problems. How- 
ever, we have also measured effectiveness 
more broadly by an index of personal percep- 
tions in regard to community clubs, neighbors, 
and the authority structure. 

Our second major finding is that the general 
effectiveness of the community in dealing with 
its problems depends more on the social status 
of the population and the issues which are 
faced. Perhaps not surprisingly, the well-to-do 
are apparently quite able to protect and en- 
hance their communities. Even though they do 
not have a monopoly on the means of repre- 
sentation, they are successful in employing 
whatever technique is at their disposal. Fur- 
thermore, communities differ quite noticeably 
in the degree to which issues may be easily 
resolved without conflict. Those communities 
facing “tough” issues, involving the potential 
of powerful opposing groups, are less apt to 
resolve their problems effectively. 

Generalizing from the study of one met- 
ropolitan region (Seattle) is clearly tenuous, 
but it is often necessary in the study of urban 
communities since research resources are lim- 
ited. The interrelationships.between commu- 
nity wealth and issues, on the one hand, and 
subjectively perceived effectiveness, on the 
other hand, seem believable (and not especially 
surprising). At the same time, as far as we 
know, such clear relationships have not been 
reported in other metropolitan areas. It would 
seem incumbent upon researchers to learn 
more about the degree to which such factors as 
wealth necessarily help or impede the protect- 
ive ability of communities. 

The relationship between community defi- 
nitional clarity and reliance on community 
clubs has more of a serendipitous quality than 
other patterns we have reported. Nevertheless, 
we also find it to be reasonable. Seattle has, in 
our opinion, an abundance of both well-defined 
local areas and vigorous community clubs. By 
implication, other metropolitan areas with 
much more weakly defined territorial com- 
munities may have more difficulty in for- 
mulating bureaucratic mechanisms to repre- 
sent the community to the larger society. 
Hunter and Suttles (1972) have argued that 
communities are increasingly poorly defined in 
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the metropolis, due to the proliferation of new 
bureaucratic-administrative districts by vari- 


ous levels of government. While we are not 
necessarily convinced of such a trend, its ex- 


istence would have clear implications for the 


ability of communities to organize. 
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PARADIGM LOST AND PARADIGM 
REGAINED: CRITIQUE OF DANNEFER'S 
PORTRAYAL OF LIFE-SPAN 
DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY* 


(Comment on Dannefer, ASR, February 1984) 


PAUL B. BALTES JOHN R. NESSELROADE 
Max Planck Institute for Human Development 
and Education 
Berlin, FRG 


Dannefer (1984) presents a review and chal- 
lenging critique of paradigms in sociological 
and psychological research on adult develop- 
ment, concluding that an ontogenetic model, 
advanced primarily from biology and psychol- 
ogy, is not an appropriate fmundation on which 
to construct the subject matter of adult devel- 
opment because “‘it fails to recognize the pro- 
foundly interactive nature of self—society rela- 
tions and the complexity and variability of so- 
cial environments” (Dannefer, 1984:100). In 
proffering a sociogenic and inherently socio- 
dynamic alternative, Dannefer (1984:104-106) 
critiques paradigms of life-span developmental 
psychology, especially ours and our col- 
leagues’ (Baltes, 1979; Baltes et al., 1979), to 
illustrate several of his points. 

Compared to our conception of the life-span 
psychology scheme, Dannefer’s presentation, 
if not fundamentally wrong, is highly inaccu- 
rate and incomplete. This is especially regret- 
table because of recent efforts at constructive 
dialogue between sociologists and psycholo- 
gists on the topic at hand (Baltes et al., 1980; 
Brim and Wheeler, 1966; Elder, 1975; Elder 
and Rockwell, 1979; Featherman, 1983; Riley, 
, 1979; Riley et al., 1972). Our general view of 
the life-span developmental orientation has been 
and is fairly consistent with Dannefer’s own 
position on the nature of human development. 
We do not view ontogenesis as fixed, but as a 
dynamic phenomenon. Furthermore, our life- 
span conception permits the analysis of in- 
tracohort differentiation and emphasizes that 
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individual-level paradigms are insufficient. 
Thus, the basic disagreement is of Dannefer’s 
own making. There is, however, another point 
of disagreement. It involves our attending 
jointly to societal and biological constituents in 
the production and further evolution of human 
development. Dannefer, by contrast, proffers 
sociogenesis in a manner that elevates -envi- 
ronmental factors to conceptual primacy at the 
expense of biological-genetic constituents. As 
this discrepancy is not the focus of Dannefer’s 
ctitique, we will not elaborate. y 

Dannefer criticizes the life-span devel- 
opmental paradigm originally proposed by 
Baltes et al. (1978, 1979), Baltes and Willis 
(1979), and Baltes (1979), and articulated 
further in subsequent articles he does not men- 
tion (Baltes, 1983; Baltes and Reese, 1984; 
Baltes et al., 1980). Figure 1 (Dannefer’s Figure 
2) offers a schematic presentation of our ap- 
proach. Three systems of influences are iden- 
tified: normative age-graded influences, nor- 
mative history-graded influences, and non- 
normative life events. Their joint occurrence 
and time-ordered interaction are presumed to 
regulate the nature of individual human devel- 
opment (ontogenesis) across the life span. 

Dannefer emphasizes that, while moving in 
the proper direction of considering the interac- 
tion between individual—society relationships, 
we succumb nevertheless to the “ontogenetic 
fallacy.” The ontogenetic fallacy implies the 
consideration of individual development as 
highly homogeneous because it is matura- 
tionally driven in the context of a stable soci- 
ety. Specifically, we deduce the following two 
criticisms of our work on life-span develop- 
ment from Dannefer's remarks. 

First, we focus more than is appropriate on 
regularity and universality (homogeneity) in 
patterns of developmental trajectories. This is 
implied by our use of the term “normative” as 
a qualifier of “age-graded™ and ‘history- 
graded“ in classifying sources of influence on 
development. Second, we generally downplay 
the salience of environmental conditions and 
their interindividual variability in constituting 
human development, «particularly as it con- 
cerns intracohort structures. 

Dannefer (1984:105) writes, for example: 
“Baltes’s scheme treats environmental influ- 
ences as a source of deviation from the norm. 
The environment thus is not analyzed in the 
production of normality—only in the produc- 
tion of deviance. The environments of ‘normal 
individuals’ are unimportant.” Our focus on 


- deviance, according to Dannefer, is evident 
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Figure 1. Three Systems of Influences that Regulate the Nature of Life-Span Development: Ontogenetic 
(age-graded), Evolutionary (history-graded), and Nonnormative. (Dannefer’s Figure 2) (Reprinted, 
by permission, from Paul B. Baltes and Orville G: Brim, Jr. (eds.), Life-Span Development and 
Behavior, Volume 2, p. 266. © 1979 by Academic Press.) i 


because we emphasize “nonnormative” influ- 
ences as a separate category and concern our- 


selves primarily or solely with the role of such’ 


nonnormative influences in generating interin- 
dividual variability. Thus, in our life-span 
paradigm, the effects of intracohort social fac- 
tors “in producing differential life chances 
cannot be handled” because our paradigm (ac- 


cording to Dannefer) “treats within-cohort ` 


variation as random deviation from a norma- 
tive pattern” (Dannefer, 1984:105). 


` 


DANNEFER’S DESCRIPTION OF 
THE LIFE-SPAN PSYCHOLOGY 
PARADIGM CORRECTED 


Awareness in psychology of the historical and 
conceptual context associated with the 
emergence of our life-span scheme should help 


to prevent the kind of misinterpretation of the . 


life-span approach reflected in Dannefer’s cri- 
_ tique. ` 

The 1970s witnessed the emergence of a new, 
body of psychological data on life-span devel- 
opment, particularly with regard to intelligence 
during adulthood and old age. Findings on siz- 
able cohort differences between same-age 
adults and cohort differences-in longitudinal 
age trends (Schaie, 1970, 1979) as well as on 
plasticity at the individual level (Baltes and 
Schaie, 1976; Baltes and Willis, 1982; 
Labouvie-Vief, 1977) were especially novel, 
and they challenged traditional conceptions in- 
volving a high degree of universality and fixed- 
ness of human development (Baltes and Willis, 
1977; Brim and Kagan, 1980; Labouvie-Vief, 


1984; Lerner and Busch-Rossnagel, 1981; 
Riegel, 1976): A view emerged which empha- 
sized much more individual differentiation, 
multidirectionality, and intraindividual plas- 
ticity (modifiability) than was customary in a 
developmental psychology that embraced only 
the first half of life. 

It is-difficult to imagine a body of empirical 
data more commensurate with an interpreta- 
tion of a socially based patterning of influences 
on development than the one highlighted for 
the domain of life-span intelligence, the domain 
in which many psychological life-span re- 


- searchers have played out their.theoretical and 


empirical arguments. If cohort effects for 
same-age groups of adults and the elderly are 
equal in magnitude and level to longitudinal 
aging changes, if there are dimensions of intel- 
ligence that show growth (crystallized intelli- 
gence), and others that evince decline (fluid 
intelligence), and if individual adults from most 
walks of life exhibit intellectual plasticity in an, 
amount that approximates most of the range of 
between-group differences in intelligence, then 
environmental interpretations (socialization, 
education, occupation, etc.), including 
“social-structural” ones, follow readily (see 
Baltes and Labouvie, 1973; Schaie, 1970, for 
early efforts). New conceptions of ontogenesis 
were necessary that were capable of as- 
similating the findings of large interindividual 
variability, multidimensionality, and plasticity 
(see also Baltes, 1983; Baltes and Willis, 1977; 


-Featherman, 1983). 


What about the logical status of our life-span 
developmental paradigm? We do not consider ` 
it a theory. It is a heuristic scheme to help 
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generate new ideas, to interpret existing bodies 
of data on life-span development, and, 
perhaps, to provide a framework for future 
theory development. Baltes and Willis 
(1979:23), for example, stated: “However, it 
must be recognized at the outset that the defi- 
nition of these age-graded, history-graded, and 
non-normative influences is not simple, nor 
do these influences necessarily fall into three 
distinct unrelated classes. Moreover, it is likely 
that their definition varies among researchers, 
particularly if oriented to different disciplines. 
Thus, the present effort is prototheoretical and 
heuristic only.” 


Our View of the Life-Span Scheme 


Except for the nonnormative one, Dannefer 
does not provide definitions of the three influ- 
ence systems. The definitions of the three sys- 
tems of influence which, with some minor vari- 
ations, have been incorporated in all relevant 
publications (e.g., Baltes, 1983; Baltes et al., 
1980; Baltes and Willis, 1979) are: 

Age-graded influences: biological and envi- 
ronmental determinants exhibiting a high cor- 
relation with chronological age. Examples in- 
clude fairly general (normative) conditions of 
biological maturation and socialization. 

History-graded influences: biological and 
environmental determinants that exhibit a high 
correlation with historical time. They are fairly 
general (normative) events or event patterns 
experienced by a given cultural unit in connec- 
tion with biosocial change, for example, as 
evidenced by cohort effects. 

Nonnormative influences: biological and en- 
vironmental determinants which, while signifi- 
cant in their effect on individual life histories, 
are not general, nor do they exhibit a high 
correlation with either age or history. Non- 
normative influences do not impinge on every- 
one, nor do they necessarily occur in easily 
discernible and invariant sequences or pat- 
terns. 

The term “normative” is used in these defi- 
nitions to indicate a relative degree of similar- 
ity in the time-ordered occurrence and opera- 
tion of the influence systems. It is used in a 
statistical-descriptive and not in a value- 
oriented prescriptive sense. 


Biocultural and Dynamic Conceptions of 
Ontogenesis 


It is evident from the definitions offered that 
we do not restrict environmental factors to 
nonnormative influences; on the contrary, 
genes and environments are part and parcel of 
all three systems. The two “normative” sets of 
influences (age-graded, history-graded) are 
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also socially and biologically constituted. 
Thus, contrary to what Dannefer asserts, we 
do not entertain a traditional biological view of 

` ontogenesis, nor do we neglect the constitution 
of human development through societal 
structures. In fact, it is exactly for this reason 
that life-span psychologists have wrestled with 
the task of reformulating the concept of devel- 
opment since the inception of the life-span 
orientation some 200 years ago in the work of 
Tetens and again in the 20th century (Baltes, 
1979, 1983; Brandtstadter, 1984; Lerner, 1984; 
Lerner et al., 1983; Neugarten and Datan, 
1973; Reinert, 1979; Thomae, 1979). 

In our writings we have mentioned also the 
changing or “fuzzy” boundaries of the tripar- 
tite classification scheme of influences. For 
example, to emphasize further the changing 
nature of the influences identified with biocul- 
tural evolution (we use the term biocultural to 
make explicit that evolution operates both on 
the level of genes and environments), we have 
focused on “evolutionary” changes in all three 
influence systems, not just in the history- 
graded ones. Thus, life-span developmental 
psychologists (Baltes et al., 1980) have argued 
also that it is important to recognize that the 
three sets of influences may have different rel- 
ative weights at different segments of the life 
course as well as for different domains of be- 
havior. We are uncertain whether this apparent 
fuzziness signifies a detrimental lack of preci- 
sion or whether it indeed reflects the true char- 
acter of ontogenesis in a changing society. In 
the latter case, uncertainty and continual re- 
writing of the classification would need to be 
part of theory and methodology. 

For sociologists, such a view on the chang- 
ing macro-structural and macro-genetic condi- 
tions of human development is a centerpiece 
and mentioning it is perhaps trivial. To make 
consistent arguments within the field of psy- 
chology is entirely another matter. In fact, 
within psychology the life-span approach is 
known, occasionally criticized, for its heavy, 
perhaps exaggerated, emphasis on ‘‘dialecti- 
cal” (Datan and Reese, 1977; Riegel, 1976), 
“dynamic” (Lerner, 1984; Lerner et al., 1980), 
and “aleatoric™ (Gergen, 1980) interactionism 
as the basic paradigm for construing the nature 
of ontogenesis. Thus, developmental psychol- 
ogists (e.g., Kaplan, 1983; Montada, 1979) oc- 
casionally wonder whence, amidst the perva- 
sive and ubiquitous change, a medicum of 
continuity and regularity of human develop- 
ment will come. 


Interindividual Variability 


What about Dannefer’s claim that we have ne- 
glected intracohort variation, a fundamental 
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part of sociological theory? It is correct that in 
the figural representations and the basic defi- 
nitions of the influences we have not specified 
explicitly the existence of biological and 
societal differentiation within the three sys- 
„tems of influence. Our work, however, has ex- 
plicitly and consistently demonstrated concern 
for interindividual variation within each of the 
components of influence. 

We have wondered, of course, why Dan- 
nefer has misread our central concern for in- 
terindividual differences. There may be a 
problem of cross-disciplinary communication. 
In our psychological view of the world, the 
term normative was used as a “statistical” one 
indexing an average change sequence. Such 
normalization does not exclude biological 
and social patterning. On the contrary, 
structuralism can be part of normatization in 


the same manner as learning curves have’ 


meaningful averages but’also variations, for 
example, due to motivation and ability. The 
qualifier normative,” however, cannot be 
used to claim that our treatment of envi- 
ronmental influences is restricted to nonnor- 
mative events and that our scheme does not 
‘permit the analysis of intracohort variation 
within age- and history-graded influences. 

Two observations should suffice. First, con- 
sider the definition of developmental psychol- 
ogy issuing from our own work on theory and 
methodology, a definition that is often quoted 
in the field: “Developmental psychology deals 
with the description, explanation, and modifi- 
cation (optimization) of intraindividual change 
in behavior across the life span, and with in- 
terindividual differences (and similarities) in 
intraindividual change” (Baltes et al., 1977 
4). Concern for interindividual variability (edu- 
cation, occupation, gender, health, etc.) and 
patterning is equally evident in empirical and 
conceptual work to such a degree that no ref- 
erence seems necessary. Indeed, the recogni- 
tion by life-span psychologists and life-course 
sociologists of the need for bringing together 
their respective models to account for direc- 
tionality as well as interindividual patterning of 
human development provided the impetus for 
much interdisciplinary dialogue during the re- 
cent decade (e.g., Baltes et al., 1984; Feather- 
man, 1983; Riley, 1979). 

A concrete example of our concern for in- 
terindividual patterning involves computer 
simulation studies on an environmental 
“structural” account of ontogeny (Baltes et al., 
1978). Contrary to what Dannefer implies, the 
focus was on a structural, age-graded account 
of “normality” and not deviance. After 
simulating the effects of shared and differential 
patterns of experience and socialization, Baltes 
et al. (1978:149) observed that “integrated 
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structures exist because interindividual dif- 


ferences in historical experiences are general. 
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(the effects cut across several behaviors, e.g., - 


in the sense of general social class differences), 
and differentiated structures occur because 
some interindividual differences apply to pat- 


‘ticular clusters of behaviors.” Thus, rather 


than regarding within-cohort variation as error 
variance, our analyses focused directly on it 
as the “stuff” from which psychological 


‘structures and interindividual patterning are = 


derived. 


ON ROLE DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN 
DISCIPLINES 


We of course recognize that scholars from 
various disciplines differ in emphasis and ex- 
pertise as they attempt to move beyond’ com- 
monly accepted disciplinary objectives.: The 
focus of psychologists is often on individual- 
level paradigms rather than on dimensions of 
population genetics and macro-structural con- 
ditions. As psychologists we are not prepared 
or qualified to deal with all of the elements 
contained in our scheme (Figure 1) with equal 
acumen or with research models more typical 
of other disciplines. In this vein, the study of 
socially constituted ontogenesis in a changing 
society assigns to sociologists special respon- 
sibilities and ensuing competencies. 

To illustrate the idea of legitimate role dif- 
ferentiation and conceptual: specialization be- 
tween disciplines, consider the study of cohort 
effects, one of the areas of research giving rise 


to life-span thinking both in sociology and psy- . 


chology (Baltes, 1968; Elder, 1975; Riley et al., 


1972; Ryder, 1965; Schaie, 1965). In our own 


work (e.g., Baltes et al., 1979) we have consid- 


ered the conceptual status of cohort effects in - 


developmental psychology in comparison: to- 


other areas of social and behavioral science. 
Specifically, we delineated four different ways 
of treating the cohort coricept: (1) as error; (2) 


as temporary, historical disturbance; (3) as. 


systematic quantitative variation in level with- 
out change in the mechanisms involved; and (4) 
as a theoretical process variable. After iden- 
tifying these four prototypical treatments of the 


cohort concept, we specified conditions under - 


which researchers might choose one over the 
others in theory and research dealing with spe- 
cific subject matter. 

We argued that the cohort concept legiti- 
mately has a different predominant status in 
sociology than it has in psychology. Our pre- 
diction was that sociologists would have a ten- 
dency to view cohort effects as an essential 
aspect of any sociological theory (representing 
cohort as a theoretical process variable), 
whereas many psychologists, due to their pri- 
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mary emphasis on individual-level paradigms 
and the search for invariant behavioral laws, 
would generally opt for the first three types. In 
the process of scientific, disciplinary spe- 
cialization we consider such a differential em- 
phasis acceptable. As a consequence, and with 
special pertinence to the Dannefer (1984) 
paper, we conclude that concern with the 
interplay between the individual and society 
and the study of intracohort variation can take 
varied forms. It is inappropriate to assume that 
the validity of one particular research model is 
absolute. 


SUMMARY 


Dannefer’s (1984) presentation of the Baltes, 
Nesselroade et al. life-span developmental 
paradigm in psychology is misleading. Dan- 
nefer errs especially in concluding that our 
scheme reflects a conventional ontogenetic ap- 
proach dominated by concepts of maturation 
and universal patterns of development, and 
that it cannot handle intracohort variation of 
the sociogenic type. In fact, the life-span de- 
velopmental paradigm in psychology aspires to 
conceptualize ontogenetic development as 
biologically and societally constituted and as 
manifesting both interindividual homogeneity 
(as reflected in developmental universals) and 
interindividual patterning (as reflected, for in- 


stance, in genetic and social-class differentia- ` 


tion). For this purpose, the evolving, histori- 
cally shaped interplay between three influence 
systems is invoked: age-graded, history- 


graded, and nonnormative. As is true for’ 


sociologists, life-span developmental psychol- 
ogists are concerned not only with the average 
interplay between the three systems of influ- 
ences, but also with variations within and in- 
teractions between each of the three systems. 
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THE ROLE OF THE SOCIAL IN 
LIFE-SPAN DEVELOPMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY, PAST AND FUTURE: 
REJOINDER TO BALTES AND 
NESSELROADE* 


DALE DANNEFER 
University of Rochester 


Baltes and Nesselroade describe recent evi- 
dence of constructive interdisciplinary dia- 
logue between sociologists and psychologists 
concerned with “human development” over 
the life course. In the spirit of that dia- 
logue I shall, after offering a direct response 
to their critique, focus on a more positive ob- 
jective: The identification of some common 
ground that may enable researchers who deal 
with age and aging—including but not limited 
to those who represent the life- -span ori- 
entation—-to incorporate an examination of 
social processes more fully into their studies. 


ONTOGENETIC REDUCTIONISM AND 
THE LIFE-SPAN PARADIGM 


Baltes and Nesselroade argue that my paper 
inaccurately appraises the life-span orientation 
because I do not acknowledge the ‘attention 
given to social context in: major formulations of 
_ the life-span orientation. However, the central 
issue I raised was not whether the life-span 
paradigm acknowledges the social. It was, 
rather, whether the life-span paradigm avoids 
ontogenetic reductionism—the practice of 
. treating socially produced and patterned phe- 
nomena as rooted in the characteristics of the 
individual organism—and by implication, 
whether it can provide a model for incorporat- 
ing the range of social processes that organize 
‘the life courses of individuals and the collective 
life-course patterns of cohorts. 

To state that the environment is important, 
to mention it often, and to include it in defi- 
nitional statements do not together mean that 
research will be designed, nor findings inter- 
preted, in‘ a way that apprehends social 


*Direct all correspondence to: Dale Dannetfer, 
Graduate School of Education and Human Devel- 
opment, University of Rochester, Rochester, NY 
14627. 

I wish to thank J. P. Connell, Elaine Dannefer, 
Matilda White Riley and Ralph Sell for helpful com- 
ments on an earlier draft of this reply. 
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structure as a constitutive force in develop- 
ment, and that views the social environment as | 
more than a setting that facilitates maturational 
unfolding. 

I readily concur with the account Baltes and 
Willis provide of the attempts of life-span 
scholars to include a notion of the environment 
in their work, and with their appraisal of the 
valuable and pathbreaking role of the life-span 
perspective within the disciplinary boundaries 
of psychology. Indeed, my description noted 
that it offers an “explicit rejection of dogmatic 
ontogenetic assumptions” and “invites at- 
tempts to incorporate social factors that influ- 
ence human development” (Dannefer, 1984: 
104-105).! 

However, my concern was to show that, de-, 
spite these efforts, the life-span paradigm (like 
the other psychological and sociological ap- 
proaches discussed) retains some important 
and strong ontogenetic assumptions. To expli- 
cate more fully its reductionist implications, I 
focus on two paradigmatic emphases in the 
life-span paradigm: the emphasis on normativ- 
ity and the emphasis on social change. 


Ontogenetic Reductionism and the Logic of 
Normativity 


In response to my contention that, for the life- 
span orientation, the environment is relevant 
mainly for intercohort differences and non- 
normative patterns, Baltes and Nesselroade 
point to the explicit inclusion of both “genes 
and environments” as “part and parcel of all 
three systems” (Baltes and Nesselroade, 
1984:843). Thus, “normative age-graded influ- 
ences” aré defined as referring to “biological 
and environmental determinants exhibiting a 
high correlation with chronological age,” such 
as “biological maturation and socialization” 
(Baltes and Nesselroade, 1979:266). It may 
have been an oversight, as they suggest, that I 
did not report this definition in my paper. 
However, it did not occur to me to do so be- 
cause this formulation does nothing to advance 
understanding of the importance of the social 
environment. Although undoubtedly not the 
authors’ intent, the explicit statement that the 


' Since the central concern of my paper was with 
the consequences ‘and implications of the conceptual 
orientations discussed, not the intentions of their 


‘authors, there was space only for the briefest atten- 


tion to the history and goals of the life-span orienta- 
tion or those of the other perspectives discussed. An 
earlier version of the paper, which contained a 


` lengthier treatment of all the developmental ap- 


proaches critiqued, provided a- particularly sym- 
pathetic account of the achievements of the life-span 
orientation. 
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social is included in the analysis of normative 
patterns serves to defuse and obfuscate the 
criticism that the social is being neglected, thus 
permitting the continued use of a set of ana- 
lytical categories and methods that ignore the 
effects of social processes. The treatment ac- 
corded social forces in the life-span framework 
functions, possibly unwittingly, as a means of 
“containing” the power of social explanation 
at a quite superficial level (see Wexler, 
1983:14-15). It presents the social on life-span 
psychology’s terms, neutralizing much of its 
substance. 

Of course, one set of effects of the operation 
of social processes in everyday life is to prod- 
uce normative age-graded patterns, including 
culturally shared notions of ‘normal aging.” 
However, as Baltes and Nesselroade note, 
they employ the concept of “normativity” in its 
statistical sense, to describe age-specific sam- 
ples in terms of a measure of central tendency. 
When used to study age differences, the focus 
on central tendency has two crucial implica- 


tions through which ontogenetic logic survives, . 


robust if often unrecognized, in the life-span 
orientation: (1) that a singular age-graded mea- 
sure is adequate to characterize the normative 
development of individuals in a cohort; and (2) 
that within the broad range of normality, vari- 
ation in either individual or related contextual 
characteristics is trivial or otherwise unin- 
teresting. The practical results of these logical 
implications are clearly reflected in the perva- 
sive tendency in the life-span literature to 
compare mean scores for age groups and 
cohorts. Nevertheless, as everyone seems to 
agree, nothing inherent in the basic intentions 
and conceptions underlying the life-span per- 
spective precludes examining intracohort vari- 
ation. 

“Socialization” is offered, with the defini- 
tion, as an example of a normative age-graded 
environmental influence. Clearly, socialization 
is normative in the sense that one is not so- 
cialized to chaos but to an orderly, and by 
definition norm-governed, social world. But 
within a sample of individuals selected for re- 
search, the degree to which a normal or modal 
pattern occurs will likely depend on the degree 
of homogeneity of the environments from 
which the sampled individuals are drawn. The 
focus on central tendency ignores the stratifi- 
cation and differentiation of symbolic and ma- 
terial conditions under which socialization oc- 
curs and renders them trivial, although such 
conditions -have clear implications for devel- 
opment. Moreover, it imposes an ideological 
assumption that socialization is a unitary, 
society-wide process. The very existence of 
interindividual differences among age peers, 
related to differentiated and stratified every- 
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day experiences, is thus discounted and 
obscured—as is the :need for explanatory 
analyses of how such differences are produced. 


Ontogenetit Reductionism and the Emphasis’ à 


on Social Change 


The implicit. reductionism is also revealed. 


through the relatively great emphasis given to 
social change in the life-span framework, in 
comparison to the extent of attention given to 
the importance of'social forces under stable 
social conditions. The frequent references to 
“social change,” “a changing society,” and 
“biocultural evolution” in life-span writing 
(e.g., Riegel, 1976:9-15; Baltes, 1979:269; 
Baltes and Willis, 1979; Baltes et al., 1979; 
Baltes, 1983:99-100; Baltes and Nesselroade 
1984:6), are symptomatic of the underlying 
ontogenetic logic: The implication appears to 


be, that if it were not for social change, the ' 


environment would be less important; perhaps 
it could eyen bë ignored. 

Baltes and Nesselroade appear to attribute 
this same emphasis to my argument when they 
write that what I have called the ontogenetic fal- 


lacy “implies the consideration of individual de- 


velopment as highly homogeneous because it is 


- maturationally driven in the context of a stable 


society” (1984:841, emphasis mine). My argu- 
ment is, rather, that understanding the social is 
of primary importance in the study of devel- 
opment; regardless of the stability of society. 


‘Thus, social change has nothing to do with the 


importance of the social environment for de- 
velopment although, of course, it’ may make 
the constitutive role of the social more visible. 
In the most stable as -in the most rapidly 
changing of societies, a raw and unformed 
human organism becomes a self, formed and 
sustained in interaction with specific others in 
a specific kind of natural and social environ- 
ment (Mead, 1934; Parsons and White, 1964; 


‘Berger and Luckmann, 1967; Clausen, 1972;° 


Wexler, 1983). In adulthood as well, evidence 


(including that from life-span research) shows ' 


that both the likelihood and the extent of 
change is importantly influenced by the condi- 


tions of everyday life (e.g., Baltes and Willis . 


1982). If the genesis and maintenance of the 
self and psychological functioning are impor- 
tantly influenced by such dynamic micro-level 
processes, then the notion of an ontogenetic 
pattern of development, modeled after the 
study of other species that are relatively tightly 
programmed by genes, is simply an inaccurate 
and misleading description of the subject mat- 
ter being studied. 


This reductionist emphasis on social change, 


is further revealed in Baltes and Nesselroade’s 
discussion of the cohort concept in the above 
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comment and in earlier writing (1984:844; 
Baltes, 1979:270). They suggest that the con- 
cept of cohort may have a different theoretical 
status for sociologists than for psychologists, 
and that among the legitimate interpretations of 
empirical findings of cohort differences avail- 
able to the latter are “error” and “historical 
disturbance” (1984:844), although elsewhere 
they discount the acceptability of ‘terror’ in- 
terpretations for those working in the life-span 
framework (Baltes, 1983:100). Notions such as 
“historical disturbance” require the assump- 
tion of a rather fixed point of reference—some 
ontogenetic core of normality from which indi- 
viduals can be made to déviate by certain envi- 
ronmental circumstances. Nevertheless, 
Baltes and Nesselroade defend as legitimate 
the treatment of social (in this case intercohort) 
variation as “temporary disturbance” or 
terror”: “In the process of scientific, discipli- 
nary specialization we consider such a dif- 
ferential emphasis acceptable” (1984:845). In 
my view, this position, which essentially de- 
fends parallel interpretations of the same data, 
is a justification for avoiding the kind of fun- 
damental issues that must be addressed for the 
“constructive dialogue between sociologists 
and psychologists” to move toward any kind of 
a real synthesis. 


TOWARD CONVERGENCE 


In spite of these conceptual problems with the 
life-span framework, the response offered by 
Baltes and Nesselroade does offer the oppor- 
tunity for substantial movement toward inter- 
disciplinary synthesis, and I now tum to a brief 
exploration of two directions for this hopeful 
possibility. 


Systematizing the Study of Intracohort 
Variation 


Baltes and Nesselroade describe their 1978 
paper with Cornelius, “Multivariate Antece- 
dents of Structural Change in Development,” 
as evidence of their concern with intracohort 
variation. Actually, the research directions 
suggested by the paper imply a need to revise 
the tripartite schema in order to make disper- 
sion and differentiation as integral to it as are 
central tendency and normativity.? Since the 


2 I cannot accept their assertion that this paper 
invalidates my claims regarding the life-span per- 


spective since: (a) it is an abstract simulation exer- . 


cise in which the selection of the environment as the 
explanatory principle is explicitly arbitrary (Baltes et 
al., 1978:132); and (b) the paper has not been ref- 
erenced in, nor has it visibly influenced, subsequent 


programmatic statements of the life-span framework | 


(Baltes, 1979a, 1983; Baltes and Willis, 1979; Baltes 
et al., 1979). 
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paradigm is regarded as tentative and heuris- 
tic, such a modification would seem reason- 
able. It would comprise a significant concep- 
tual and methodological step toward elevating 
environmental variation to a status equivalent 
to intra-organismic variables. In short, estab- 
lishing as a paradigmatic principle the practice 
of examining variation in individual outcome 
could facilitate the identification of connec- 
tions in the reality under study that transcend 
disciplinary lines. 


Applying Microsocial Processes in the S tudy of 
Individual Development 


Although the micro-contexts of everyday life 
are set within larger social-structural realities, 
human development always occurs in a suc- 
cession of micro-contexts. In micro-zontexts, 
the malleability of individual development on 
some psychological characteristics, even in 
late life, has been experimentally demonstrated 
by Baltes and associates, among others: In- 
tellectual stimulation has been shown to in- 
crease performance on some dimensions of 
intellectual functioning (e.g., Baltes and Willis, 
1982). Such work, closely associated with the 
life-span perspective, represents a second 
potential area of convergence, for the general 
implications of such findings are quite similar 
to those found by researchers interested in the 
effects of social structure who have identified 
similar connections in everyday life (e.g., 
Kohn and Schooler, 1983). In view of the many 
such research examples specifying micro- 
conditions that systematically influence psy- 
chological development (Rosenberg and Sim- 
mons, 1971; Mortimer and Lorence, 1979; 
Gubrium and Buckholdt, 1977), it would seem 
important to examine age-related change in 
relation to the diverse range of specific con- 
texts in which aging occurs, some of which 
may “naturally” contain less, and some more, 
of the kind of stimulation for which exper- 
imental “practice effects™ serve as surrogates. 


The question of the relation between the con- 


ditions of everyday life and the maintenance or 
enhancement of cognitive functioning is thus 
one with significant implications for theoretical 
convergence, as for social policy (Baltes and 
Willis, 1979:34-36). 

In view of the implications for development 
of such successive micro-context effects, 
it appears paradoxical that the life-span 
orientation’s interest in the social has been 
largely confined to large-scale concepts of 
context, for example, cohort-historical or 
macro-level aggregative concepts such as race 
or social class (e.g., Baltes et al., 1978). Ap- 
proaches are needed by both psychologists and 
sociologists that take into account the micro- 
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as well as macro-dynamics of social structure 


(Riley, forthcoming). By directing attention to 
the specific conditions of individuals’ lives, a 
systematic examination of intracohort varia- 
tion may enable life-span researchers and 
others to balance macro-concepts of the social 
environment with micro-level ones, some of 
which may be of direct relevance to findings 


already being generated within the life-span 


tradition. 
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Sobel (1983:721) calls for "abandonment of the 
‘structure vs. circulation’ framework” in social 
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mobility studies. He claims that even under the 
correct interpretation of the intergenerational 
mobility table—that is, in terms of origin and 
destination distributions of sons—neither the 
models of statistical independence nor the 
traditional indices correctly account for 
structural and circulation mobility. Arguing 
“by elimination,” Sobel states: only one con- 
clusion is left: investigators should avoid the 
‘structure vs. circulation’ framework in future 
work” (p. 722). The call for abandonment of 
the framework is contained in the abstract and 
repeated on four pages (pp. 721, 722, 725, 726); 
it is stated categorically and refers to the whole 
framework.' Commenting on Sobel’s conclu- 
sion, we show that its derivation is based on 
faulty logic, and therefore is inadmissible. Spe- 
cifically, two logical fallacies are involved: 
hasty generalization and a non sequitur 
(Rescher, 1964:322, 88). 


FIRST FALLACY: HASTY 
GENERALIZATION 


Sobel’s argument proceeds by elimination of 
incorrect solutions to the problem of account- 
ing for structural and circulation mobility. 
Since his conclusion is general, it implies that 
all well-known solutions proposed within the 
“structure vs. circulation” framework have 
been, at least implicitly, dismissed. We shail 
demonstrate that this is not the case. 

Sobel inappropriately left out all solutions in 
which circulation mobility is defined prior to or 
independently of structural mobility. In view of 
Hutchinson's (1958) contribution, Sobel’s sup- 
position that circulation mobility has been de- 
fined only residually (p. 722) is unsupported. 
Being consistent with his mistaken belief, 
Sobel excluded from his examination all works 
which operationally define circulation mobility 
using the notion of symmetric exchanges (e.g., 
Persson, 1977) or through other ‘“‘nonresidual” 
means (e.g., Hazelrigg and Garnier, 1976). 
Moreover, he neglected to consider solutions 
for interval variables (e.g., McClendon, 1977; 
Kessler and Greenberg, 1981:47~58) which 
also describe the standard mobility table. 

These néglected solutions use different as- 


logical fallacies. Useful remarks on earlier versions 
of the comment were provided by Dr. Melvin L. 
Kohn. We acknowledge that there was an exchange 
of letters between us and Professor Michael E. 
Sobel. 

! The framework is distinguishable by its central 
problem of extracting structural and circulation mo- 
bility. References in Sobel’s paper indicate that he 
understands the framework as covering a wide vari- 
ety of solutions. No solution is explicitly excluded 
from his consideration. 
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sumptions than those criticized by Sobel. For 
example, assumptions ‘concerning exchange 
mobility are not even expressible in the same 
terms as those identifying structural mobility 
by means of the independence model or the 
index of dissimilarity. By referring to the entire 
framework and implying that all relevant so- 
lutions are subsumed under his criticism, Sobel 
commits the fallacy of hasty generalization. 
Note that the correction of this error by 
specifying neglected solutions would not jus- 
tify Sobel’s conclusion. Still, to abandon the 
framework without considering all known so- 
lutions to its problem makes no sense. 


SECOND FALLACY: A NON SEQUITUR 


This fallacy does not depend on whether Sobel 
considered all relevant solutions reported in 
the literature or only some of them. Since he 
defines circulation mobility residually, his 
focus is on evaluating solutions to the problem 
of accounting for structural mobility. The 
problem is to specify mobility necessitated by 
the disjuncture between origin and destination 
distributions of sons (p. 722). Accepting such a 
formulation of the problem, Sobel examines its 
well-known solutions and argues that none of 
them is valid. 

The negative evaluation of existing solutions 
forms a crucial premise in Sobel’s argument 
leading him to the final conclusion, expressed 
as the call for abandoning the framework. 
However, even if the premise were true, i.e., if 
none of the solutions reported in the literature 
were valid, it would not follow that the frame- 
work should be abandoned. The premise does 
not imply the conclusion. In terms of classical 
logic, Sobel’s argument involves a non 
sequitur. 

The non sequitur makes Sobel’s conclusion 
inadmissible even if a valid solution were not 
likely to be found in the near future. However, 
the fallacy would be void if one were to dem- 
onstrate that existing solutions deal with an 
ill-posed problem. Yet, under the correct in- 
terpretation of the mobility table, neither Sobel 
nor other critics question the problem at all. 


CONCLUSION 


Investigators of social mobility should not 
abandon the ‘structure vs. circulation” 
framework on the basis of Sobel’s argument. In 
his survey paper, Featherman (1981:369) 
points out: “A longstanding problem in the 
subdiscipline has been the separation of 
‘forced’ or ‘structural’ mobility from ‘free’ or 
circulation mobility.” The problem persists in 
the subdiscipline because under the correct 
interpretation of the mobility table it is well 
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posed; the theoretical and empirical reasons 
given in the literature (e.g., Featherman et al., 
1975; and references in Sobel, 1983) still apply. 
Therefore, instead of abandoning the frame- 
work, investigators should seek a new, unob- 
jectionable solution. 
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The comment by Slomezynski and Krauze 
consists of two assertions and‘an exhortation 
to future workers to focus attention on the 
separation of structural and circulation mobil- 
ity. In particular, they incorrectly assert that I 
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hastily generalized and that I committed anon 
sequitur. A 

The charge of “hasty generalization” rests 
on their claim that I purport to cover a larger 
framework (their constitution of the “structure 
vs. circulation” framework) than that which I 
actually consider. In particular, they chastize 
me for failing to consider nonresidual defi- 


nitions of exchange (e.g., Hutchinson, 1958) _ 


and “solutions for interval variables.” But in 
the first paragraph of my piece (Sobel, 
1983:721), I state: “Circulation (pure, ex- 
change) mobility, operationally defined as a 
residue, . . . .” In other words, in the text cir- 
culation mobility is understood to be defined 
residually. Next, in the second paragraph of 
the text, I constitute what I define as the 
“structure vs. circulation” framework, and to 
emphasize the fact that I am constituting that 
which is meant, the words “structure vs. cir- 
culation” appear here and throughout the text 
in quotation marks. Similarly, qualifiers are 
used elsewhere in the text to indicaté the do- 
main of that which is under consideration; in- 


terested readers may consult the original text.’ 


In short, my “hasty generalization” is actually 
Slomezynski and ee misreading of the 
text. 

Second, because I argue for the abandon- 
ment of the “structure vs. circulation” frame- 
work and the development of other nomologi- 
cal connections, Slomcezynski and Krauze ac- 
cuse me of committing a non sequitur. How- 
ever, this criticism (which is vacuous in any 
case) is incorrect because the framework they 
accuse me of abandoning is larger than the 
framework ï actually abandon. That is, be- 
cause J only abandoned a subset of what they 
take to be the framework under consideration, 
and because I did not explicitly address ele- 
ments that are outside this subset but in the 
framework as construed by Slomczynski and 
Krauze, it follows that I have not called for the 
abandonment of the framework as constituted 


' by them. Hence, it is impossible for me to have 


committed the non sequitur of which I am ac- 
cused. 

To see more clearly just what I have not 
abandoned, let me point out that some of my 
other work on this subject (Sobel et al., 1985) 
reformulates the concepts of exchange (fol- 
lowing Hutchinson; 1958) and structure, and 
matches the new concepts to parameters of the 
log-linear model. This correspondence is then 
used to develop meaningful parametric (as op- 
posed to ad hoc) indices of structure and cir- 
culation under precisely. stated. conditions. 
Thus, I can readily agree with Slomczynski and 
Krauze’s final recommendation that’ ‘‘inves- 
tigators should seek a new, unobjectionable 
solution’ to the problem of separating 


COMMENTS 


structural and circulation mobility, and I will 
gladly accept their praise (along with my 
coauthors, of course) for having taken the next 
step in this direction. 
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new from 
Harvard University Press 


The Share Economy 
Conquering Stagflation 


Martin L. Weitzman ` 
Paying workers fixed wages is a cen- 
tral cause of stagflation, according to 
one of America’s leading economic 
theorists. Weitzman shows that firms 
that share profits or revenues with their 
employees provide immunity against 
stagflation. 
“This is a marvelous book... daring 
enough to capture the imagination and 
practical enough to invite thought.” 

— Robert M. Solow 

$15.00 


Distinction 
A Social Critique of the 
Judgement of Taste 


Pierre Bourdieu 
‘Translated by Richard Nice ` 


In a work that is both profound and fun 
Bourdieu probes the relationship - 
between taste and class in contempo- 
rary France, and makes a significant 
contribution to current debates on the 
theory of culture. 
“A complex, rich, and intelligent 
book. It will provide the historian of 
the future with priceless materials and 
it will bring an essential contribution 
to sociological theory.” 

~ Fernand Braudel 

$29.50 


Summing Up 

The Science of Reviewing Research 
Richard J. Light 

and David B. Pillemer 


“Astute and wonderfuly lucid, Sum- 
ming Up will be a treasure for inex- 
perienced researchers and contains 
messages for many experienced cnes 
as well. The book goes beyond tezh- 
niques for boiling down multiple stud- 
ies to a single summary ‘effect size, 
showing how qualitative information 
from the original studies improves 
interpretation.” — Lee J. Cronbach 
$17.50 cloth; $7.95 paper 


Adorno 
Martin Jay l l 
As one of this century’s most demand- 
ing intellectuals, Theodor Adorno has 
had an enormous impact on philoso- 
phy, sociology, musicology, literary 
criticism, psychology, and the study of 
culture. 
“An admirable introduction to the 
thought of an inordinately complex 
writer. It presents that thought in lucid 
outline, while avoiding the sort of fac- 
ile simplification that Adorno himself 
would have detested.” 
-H. Stuart Hughes 
$15.00 cloth; $5.95 paper 


at bookstores or order direct 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 











LR TOE TERRI EPO TOE PU Oe TAA I AT, TE 


Making Bureaucracies Think 
The Environmental Impact Statement 
Strategy of Administrative Reform -` 


Serge Taylor. The central concern of this book is the social intelligence 
that goes into environmental decisions—how environmental impacts 
can be recognized beforehand so that less costly trade-offs can be ex- > 
plored, relative risks assessed, and choices made in a manner accept- 
able to both the public and the government. The book evaluates 

the first 10 years of the Environmental Impact Statement process of 
the 1969 National Environmental Policy Act—in particular how it has 
worked in the Forest Service and the Army Corps of Engineers. It 
assesses how successful the EIS process has been in establishing a 
concern for environmental values in the federal bureaucracy, and 
how widely applicable the general impact statement approach is in 
other policy areas. $29.50 


Stanford University Press 


Sociological Methodology 
(Nancy B. Tuma, Editor) ` 

This annual volume, sponsored by the American Sociological Association, 

deals with methodological problems in sociology, including data-gathering and 

analysis, model construction, testing and verification, and the theory of 

methods. Both quantitative and qualitative approaches are represented. 


Recent chapters have inciuded...Measures of Segregation (D.R. James and K. Taeuber); On 
the Dimensions of Political Alienation in Americca (W.M. Mason, J.S. House and S.S. Martin); Use 
of Nuli Models in Evaluating the Fit of Covariance Structure MModels (M.E. Sobel and G.W. 
Bohmstedt); An Elaboration of Guttman Scaling with Rasch Models for Measurement (D. 
Andrich(; Sénuitaneous Latent Structure Analysis in Several Groups (C.C. Clogg and LA. 
Goodman); The Deviant Dynamics of Death in Heterogenous Populations (J.W. Vapuel and A.l. 
Yashin); Correcting for Unmeasured Heterogeneity in Hazard Models Using the Heckman- 
Singer Procedure (J. Trusse! and T. Richards); Latent Variables in the Analysis of Limited 
Dependent Variables (R. Schoenberg); A Continous-Time Multivariate Gaussian Stochastic 
Model of Change in Discrete and Continuous. Variables (K.G. Manton and M.A. Woodbury) 


Volume 1965 (Nancy B. Tuma, ed.) $37.95 
Volumes 1961, 1982, 1963-84 (Samuel Leinhardt, ed.) _ $29.95 
Volumes 1978-1980 (Karl F. Schusesier, ed.) $29.95 . 
Volumes 1978-1977 (David R. Helse, ed.) $29.95 
Volumes 1971, 1973-74 (Herbert L. Costner, ed.) $29.96 
Volume 1970 (Edgar F. Borgatta & George Bohmstedt, eds.) $20.95 ` 


Order from: JOSSEY-BASS, INC., 433 California Street, San Francisco, CA 94104 
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New from Basic Books, Inc. 


Advertising, 


The Uneasy Persuasion ADVERTISING. 
MICHAEL SCHUDSON aa hel neasy 

What is advertising’s real role in the culture of our consumer Persuasion 
society? Michael Schudson, author of the widely acclaimed 
Discovering the News, here takes a penetrating, close look at 
advertising—the business and the social institution. In as- 
sessing the impact of advertising on American society, 
Schudson rejects both the inflated claims of practitioners 
and the exaggerated fears of critics. Writing with rare wit 
and clarity, he combines an intimate knowledge of the ad- 
vertising industry with a sensitive concern with the social VICTEAEL SCHEDSON 
impact of advertising on American life. $17.95 


CEO — 
Corporate Leadership in Action 
HARRY LEVINSON & 
STUART ROSENTHAL 










Ps igen hears 


OM ot 
















An organizational psychologist and a psychiatrist interview Corporate 
the chief executive officers of six of America’s leading corpo- Leaderships 
rations—men who had each successfully initiated and man- in Action 
aged a major organizational rejuvenation—to determine a 







how they went about transforming their companies. Here 

is an absorbing account of leadership which holds important Sisiurh. E 
lessons for understanding the process of change in large 
corporations. $19.95 


Losing Ground 
American Social Policy 1950-1980 
CHARLES MURRAY 


Losing 
NS 
Murray explores how the social programs.of the last two 

decades—programs designed to help the unskilled, the un- Grol {} a | 
educated, the jobless, all the disadvantaged—have had the 

unintended and perverse effect of slowing and even revers- Auber Oud. chal Paley 
ing earlier progress in reducing poverty, crime, ignorance, iahel fase 

and discrimination. “A remarkable book. Future discussion oot 
of social policy cannot proceed without taking the argu- 
ments and evidence of this book into account.” 

—JAMES S. COLEMAN $23.95 


Basic Books Inc. 
10 E. 53rd St., New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Women at War with America 
Private Lives in a Patriotic Era 
D’ Ann Campbell 
“Campbell has points to make that gracefully 
transcend the usual boundaries of women’s his- 
tory, and she develops these themes with a clear 
view of American demography and social struc- 
re... I think this is a grand book.” 
—John Modell, Carnegie-Mellon University 
$20.00 


Blacks and Whites 
Narrowing the Gap? 
Reynolds Farley 

What have American blacks gained from the civil 
rights stpuggle? Applying techniques of demo- 
graphic measurement to data from Census Bureau 
_ surveys, Farley tackles this controversial 
question. 

Social Trends in the United States 


$19.50 
available in paperback 





Gender Politics 

Ethel Klein 

The feminist movement emerged on the social 
scene in the late 1960s, and-by 1980 it was a pow- 
erful political force. This groundbreaking study 
combs a wealth of public opinion surveys and 
census data to discover why women have become 
politically active and what it means to public 
policy. A 

$16.50 


European Urbanization 
1500-1800 
Jan de Vries 


Using a wide range of economic „demographic, 
and geographic models, de Vries draws conclu- 
sions about the significance of migratory behav- 
ior, and shows the effects of urbanization on i 
European history. 

$28.50 


The Return of Martin Guerre 
- Natalie Zemon Davis | 


“The fullest account to date of this extraordinary tale.. 
lives of 16th-century peasants who left no records because they could neither read nor write.” . 
-Newsweek 


. a fine piece of social history, a look into the 


$5.95 paper 


How We Live- 
An Beondinle Perspective on Americans from Birth to Death 
a Victor R. Fuchs 


“How We Live is a veritable handbook for reformers. Those concerned with policies affecting the 
family and the labor market especially cannot afford to ignore the information Fuchs assembles.” 


Families Against the City 


-The New Republic 
$7.95 paper 


. Middle Class Homes of Industrial Chicago, 1872~1890 
With a new Preface by the Author 
Richard Sennett 


“{Sennett] merges sociological method with psychological theory and historical i imagination in a search 
for a total experience... Painstakingly researched, thoughtfully analyzed, and passionately written.” 


Joint Center for Urban Studies 


-Journal of American History 
$7.95 paper 


_ at bookstores or order direct 


Harvard Universt 


ty Press 


79 Garden Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 





Son aera 


The Chicago 
School of Sociology 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION, 
DIVERSITY, AND THE RISE OF 
SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Martin Bulmer 


From 1915 to 1935 the fertile research 
community of social scientists at the 
University of Chicago pioneered empirical 
research and a variety of qualitative and 
quantitative methods, shaping the future 
of twentieth-century American sociology. 
Bulmer’s original analysis pays particular 
attention to the diverse and interdisciplinary 
character of the Chicago school and to 
the institutional influences that made 
large-scale, cooperative research possible. 


Heritage of Sociology series 
Cloth $29.00 312 pages Illus. 








Steppin’ Out 


NEW YORK NIGHTLIFE AND 
THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
AMERICAN CULTURE, 1890-1930 


Lewis A. Erenberg 


“Every culture is known by its amusements 
.... The general reader will find much 
of interest in [Steppin’ Out's] lively 
material and workable thesis.” 

— New York Times Book Review 

Paper $9.95 312 pages 

18 b&w illustrations 





Evaluating 
Chicago Sociology 


A GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE, 
WITH AN ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Lester R. Kurtz 
Foreword by Morris Janowitz 


Kurtz provides:an ideal reference guide tb 
the literature and critical commentary on 
the “Chicago School” and a history of the 
department from 1892 until 1950, tn 
addition to examining the major debates 
engendered by Chicago sociologists, 
Kurtz includes material on John Dewey, 
George Herbert Mead, Jane Addams, and 
others closely associated with the 
department. The annotated bibliography 
is an indispensable guide to the literature 
on Chicago sociology, its faculty, and its 
research traditions. 

Heritage of Sociology series 

Cloth $22.00 314 pages 


Family Life and 
School Achievement 


WHY POOR BLACK CHILDREN 
SUCCEED OR FAIL 


Reginald M. Clark 


Clark offers intimate portraits of ten black 
households to illustrate that the key 
factor in school success or failure is the 
quality of family life — not the income 
level or family structure. 

“Clark has written an important and 
useful book.” — Contemporary Sociology 


Paper $7.95 264 pages 


Soccer Madness 
Janet Lever 


“Soccer Madness is more than a sports 
book; it is a fascinating study of people, 
culture, and politics — with its ultimate 
insight being about us, tenants of the 
Sports Age.” — Rick Telander, associate 
writer for Sports Illustrated 

Paper $7.95 216 pages 

16 b&w illustrations, 1 map 


__THE UNIVERSITY OF CHIC AGO ms 





5801 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago, IL 60637 





SIGNIFYING ACTS | : 

Structure and Meaning in Everyday Life’ © =. -- 
By R. S. PERINBANAYGAM. The theme of Signifying-Acts is ` 
that social acts are created by human agents engaging ‘in. . 
signifying gestures and eliciting determined _responses—- 
from which flow a number of consequences. This theme‘is °’. 
developed by a critical synthesis of various strands of early.” } 
and contemporary thought in symbolism, meaning, lan-; ~ 
guage, and grammar. (January) $22.50 


The Legacy of Lead , 

By RICHARD P WEDEEN, M.D. The belief that modern tech- 
nology has eliminated lead poisoning in America is a medi- 
cal myth abetted by industry, contends Dr. Wedeen in this 
lively historical account which proves that what you don’t 
know can kill you. He deals with ‘historical as well as con- ' 
temporary evidence, with fantasy as well as facts surround- 
ing lead poisoning and bolsters his argument with 57 illus- 
trations that capture the impact of medical foibles on the 
common man. $24.95 ` ; 


STRESS BURNOUT 
An Annotated Bibliography ' . 


. By T. E RIGGAR. In this comprehensive bibliography con- 
cerning stress burnout, Riggar examines and annotates the 
best publications dealing with the stress burnout syndrome 
among professionals whose career is helping other people. 
The book is divided into three categories: signs/symptoms, 
cause/sources, and coping strategies. $19.95 aoe 


BLACKSTUDENTS |. 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


By C. SCULLY STIKES. Through 16 case studies across the 
spectrum of higher education, Stikes describes the aca- 

emic, personal, social, financial, and racial identity prob- 
lem of black students on predominantly white college 
campuses. $1750 i i 


` At bookstores or add $1.50 postage 
and handling when ordering by mail. 
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Keep Up to Date with 
Lexington Books 


Urban Neighborhoods, Networks, and Families 
New Forms for Old Values 
Peggy Wireman 
Foreword by Sylvia F. Fava 
‘The author investigates urban American families and neighborhoods, and con- 
structs a blueprint for strengthening them. She discusses how social services and 
community institutions can best augment the changing support systems of the family 
and neighborhood. g 
224 pages ISBN 0-669-04503-9 $22.50 


The Addictions Multidisciplinary Perspectives and Treatments 
Harvey B. Milkman, Metropolitan State College, Denver, and Howard J. 
Shaffer, Harvard Medical School and the North Charles Institute for the 
Addictions, editors 

The country’s most respected experts on addiction bring together a multi- 
disciplinary set of approaches to produce the single most comprehensive analysis of 
addictions now available. This stimulating balance between research, theory, and 
treatment is based on current formulations from biology, psychology, and sociology. 
224 pages ISBN 0-669-08739-4 $26.00 


, Extending the Educational Ladder 
The Changing Quality and Value of Postdoctora! Study 
Wiliam Zumeta, Higher Education Research Institute, U.C.L.A. 

This book will help policymakers judge when postdoctoral education is worth- 
while and when It is not. In this comprehensive study, Dr. Zumeta analyzes the 
‘changes in the arts and sciences and in engineering that point to signs of deteriora- 
tion In both the quality and motivation of students and in their postdoctoral 


experience. 
288 pages ISBN 0-669-07819-0 ' $25.00 


The Unheralded Majority Contemporary Women as Mothers 
Lydia N. O’Donnell, Wellesley College Center for Research on Women 
A fascinating study of American mothers—their daily lives, values, and atti- 
tudes toward employment and child rearing. The author's research demonstrates 
how, in the midst of social changes, women are forging new lifestyles that combine 
paid and volunteer work and family and community involvements. 
December ISBN 0-669-08274-0 ca. $22.50 


Lexington Books 

125 Spring Street 

Lexington, MA 02173 ` Call toll free 

(617) 862-6650 (212) 924-6460 - (800) 428-8071 or (800) 334-3284 





Anthony Giddens 


The Constitution 
of Society 


Outline of the Theory of Structuration 


Giddens has emerged as a forerunner in developments in modern social 
theory. In his most mature, thought-provoking work to date, he offers a 
powertul synthesis and elaboration of the distinctive viewpoint he has 
worked out over the past decade. 
“Giddens has produced the systematic synthetic work that he has been 
working toward in his previous two bony. This book will be regarded 
as the most important piece of grand sociological theory in English of the 
past decade."—~Mark Poster 

“IIlumInating and provocative... .This book will take Its place alongside 
of such major statements of sociological theory as those of Parsons and 
Habermas. Anyone interested In the state of ‘he social sciences today, 
the character of social theory or the relevance of philosophy to waa 
theory will now find it essential to grapple with Gidden’s bold and 
incisive book.’—Richard Bernstein 
$35.00 at bookstores 


Also available: 

Profiles and Critiques in Soclal Theory, $27.00 cloth, $8.95 paperback 
A Contemporary Critique of Historical Materialism, $29.50 cloth, 
$10.95 paperback 

Central Problems in Social Theory, $33.00 cloth, $9.95 paperback 


University of 
California 


Press 
Berkeley 94720 





LYNN HUNT 


Politics, Culture, and Class in the 
French Revolution 


“As in everything Hunt writes, each page brings organized adventure. Ever 
thoughtful, always prudent, she nevertheless tries out new Ideas, approaches, ° 
and materials....Hunt clears a space in the clutter of past debates about the 
Revolution, and shows us a coherent structure. The rest of us will be debating 
her theses and following her leads for years to come.’—Charles Tilly A volume in 
the History of Society and Culture Series. $19.95 


JANE JENSON and GEORGE ROSS 


The View From Inside 
A French Communist Cell in Crisis 


“New and fascinating material on the day-to-day workings of a Communist party ` 
cell in France. ...a major contribution.”—Mark Kesselman “The great strength of 

this book Is the rich ethnographic detall of life Inside the French Communist Party 
at a very significant moment in the history of that party.”—Peter Gourevitch $28.50 


ROBERT JACKALL and 
HENRY M. LEVIN, Editors 
Worker Cooperatives in America 


This comprehensive study of a vital form of workplace democracy examines the 
history, dynamics, challenges, and potential of worker cooperatives in America. It 
illuminates key aspects of the cooperative phenomenon and lays the groundwork 
for future research. $24.95 


ALEJANDRO PORTES and ROBERT L. BACH 


Latin Journey 
Cuban and Mexican Immigrants 
In the United States 


This book details a unique eight-year survey of Mexican and Cuban immigrants— 

. the first and third largest contingents coming to the U.S. in the 1970s. The authors 
describe patterns of occupationa at and economic development, cultural adaptation, 
and social relationships both within the ethnic circle and in the larger community. 
$45.00 cloth, $11.95 paperback 


MICHEL de CERTEAU 
The Practice of Everyday Life 


de Certeau draws brilliantly on an immense teat Mer literature in analytic 
philosophy, sociology, linguistics, semiology, and anthropol His work joins 
the most demanding and ‘abstruse scholarly analyses to th a humble concerns 
of men and women trying to “hack it,” to get by, to remain themselves in 
some simple and natural sense. $24.95 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 


BERKELEY 94720 
IX 


The Transfer of Care 


Psychiatric Deinstitutionalization 
and its Aftermath , 
Phil Brawn 


“The Transfer of Care has a rare combination 
of qualities: scholarly, comprehensive, and 
intellectually coherent, and at the same time 
very readable, informative, and accessible to ‘ 
the lay reader . . . [It is] not only a very: 


useful history and review of the mental health 

scene, but also a perceptive and insightful. 

analysis.” — William Ryan, author of Blaming 
$22.50 Cloth 


the Victim 


Everyday Life 
Agnes Heller 


Using the categories of Marxist critical theory 
and anthropology, Heller analyzes ordinary 
knowledge and consciousness, time, 
communication and other social structures. 


$30. 00 Cloth 


A PERE EE PA and the 
Moral Order 
Lena Jayyusi 


Lena Jayyusi systematically explores the prac- 
tices of describing, inferring and — 
among members of group. 


* International Library of Phenomenology 
Moral Sciences $39. 95 cist 


New in paper 


Economy and Society 
A Study in the Integration of ` 
Economic and Social Theory 


Talcott. Parsons and 
Neil J. Smelser 


In this classic work of sociology, the authors 
contend that economic theory may be treated 
in the logical sense as a special case of the 
general theory of social systems. $17.95 paper 


Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 


9 Park Street Boston, MA 02108 





CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY == 


(Barbara Laslett, Editor) 
(Bi-monthty, ISSN 0094-3061) 














































“A Journal of reviews, criticism, and de- 
» bate designed to give new thrust and 
style to reviewing and intellectual ex- 
change within the field. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY pub- 
lishes reviews and critical discussions of 
recent works in sociology and in related 
disciplines that merit the attention of so- 
ciologists. Since all soclological publica- 
tions cannot be reviewed, a selection is 
made to reflect important trends and 
issues In the field. 
Recent issues have featured review essays on: - 
‘@ Chandra Mukerji’s From Graven im- 
‘ ages: Patterns of Modern Material- 
_, ism, ° 
è Michael Apple and Lois Weis’s Ideol- 
ogy and Practice in Schooling 
.@ living Louis Horowitz's C. Wright 
Mills: An American Utopian 
è Todd Gitlin’s /nside Prime Time’ 
@ Stanley Cohen and Andrew. Scull's 
`- , Social Control and the State, - , 
© Nelkin and Brown's Workers at Risk: 
: Voices from the Workplace - 
è Nikki Keddie’s Religion and Politics 
_ in Islam: Shi’ism from Quietism to 
Revolution 
è Huber and Spitze's Sex Stratitica- 
- tion: Children, Housework, and Job- 
è Stephen Kunitz’s. Disease Change 
and the Role of Medicine: The Na va- 
k Experience 
Non-members, $27 (usys32 (foreign). : : 
- institutions, $36 (US)/$41 (foreign) gi 
| „Studenta, $18 (U81823 (foreign) 
Single Issues, $5 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
` 1722 N Street, N.W.. - 
Washington, D.C. 20036 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS 
Careers, Status and Power 
Judith Lorber, Brooklyn College 
and the Graduate Center, City 
University of New York 


"A superb addition to research-on 
women professionals!” 
—Cynthia Fuchs Epstein - 


“This book should be read by 
women physicians at every stage 
of their careers. It provides well- 
researched ammunition for over- 
coming hidden discrimination.” 


—Lila A. Wallis, Corneil University, 


Medical College and President, 
Regional Council for Women i in’ 
Medicine, Inc. 

c.200 pp. December 
“HB 0-422-79040-0 #9071. $19.95 
PB 0-422-79050-8 #9103 $:9.95 


- New in the CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 
IN HEALTH; MEDICINE AND: SOCIAL 
POLICY series... 


ISSUES IN THE 
` POLITICAL ECONOMY 


OF HEALTH CARE 
Edited by John McKinlay, 

Boston University and Cambridge 
Research Center of the American 
Institutes for Résearch ` 


Offering a radical critique of the 

~ health care system, the seven 

contributors examine the rela- 

_{onships of capitalism to health 

care, the incidence of social dis-. 

eases and the prevailing view of 

what constitutes health care Itself, ' 

and in terms of the consequénces 

of the new medical-industrial 

© complex it has created, the grow- 
ing power of the pharmaceutical, 

` Industry and the eroding contro! 
of physicians over the delivery of . 
health care. 
c.275pp. ` 
HB 0-422-78040-5 
PB 0-422-78050-2 


, November 
#9257 $25.00 
#9184 $1295. 








‘Women 
_ Physicians 








« "Reet paitaan x he rena a JU di 
“Grattan th 


“ALTERNATIVE. 2 
MEDICINE 
Popular and Policy , 
Perspectives ` 
Edited by J. Warten Salmon, 
University. of- liliņols, Chicago 


. This'is the first systematic and 


. critical, investigâtion of the holistic 

` health movement—the first to put 
in perspective its contributions 
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author also affords a detailed review of so- 
ciolegal considerations. Dec. ‘84, about 
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insights into the application of discretion in 
criminal justice. The author details the prin- 
ciples of discretionary justice, ways in which 
it is exercised, and the means for controlling 
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tionary justice as it is found on the streets 
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New! A FEMINIST POSITION ON 
MENTAL HEALTH by Mary Ballou and 
Nancy W. Gabalac. Not another introduc-° 
tory review of feminist therapy, this book in- 
stead is a major statement of a feminist 
position on mental health, its theory, re- 
search, ideology, training, practice and fu- 
ture development. Addressing acad=mics 
and practitioners, the authors discuss the de- 
velopment and diversity of feminist thought, 
and they examine feminist therapy in a 
broad context that transcends paradigms 
and disciplines. Dec. 84, about $22.5C 
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older addict. Dec. 84, about $39.75 
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mental perspectives on death, the socialized 
fear of death, and bereavement, among 
other topics. ‘83, $76.75 
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niques, much of this work focusing on nuclear 
power and its risks. He continues his work on 
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MOBILIZATION AND PARTICIPATION: 
' SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPANSIONS OF RESOURCE 
i MOBILIZATION THEORY* 


BERT KLANDERMANS 
Free‘University, Amsterdam 


Resource mobilization theorists have nearly, abandoned social-psychological 
analysis of social movements. In this paper a fresh case is made for social’ 
psychology. New insights in psychology are combined with resource’ mobilization 
_ theory in an attempt to overcome the weaknesses of traditional social-psychological 
approaches to social movements. Expectancy-value theory is applied to movement 
participation and mobilization. It is assumed that the willingness to participate in a 
social movement is a function of the perceived costs and benefits of participation. 
Collective and selective incentives are discussed. Expectations about the behavior of 
others are introduced as an important expansion of expectancy-valué theory to make 
this framework applicable to movement participation. The theory is applied to 
mobilization campaigns of the labor movement, and empirically tested in a 
longitudinal study of a campaign during the 1979 collective negotiations in the 


Netherlands. Outcomes support the theory. Theoretical and practical’ implications 


are discussed. 


Resource mobilization theory was a reaction to 
traditional social-psychological theories of 
social movements (Zurcher and Snow, 1981). 
Those theories focused on- what attracted 
people to participation in social movements. 
Amongst the explanations were: personality 
traits (cf. Kenniston, 1968; Kerpelman, 1969); 
marginality and alienation (cf. LeBon [1903] 
1968; Freud, 1922; Hoffer, 1951; Kornhauser, 
1959); and grievances and ideology (cf. Davies, 
1962; Toch, 1966;.Geschwender, 1968; Gurr, 
1970; Rothman, 1974; Landsberger, 
These explanations tended to be based on the 
assumption that participation in a social 
movement, like other forms of collective be- 
havior, is an unconventional, irrational t of 
behavior (Schwartz, 1976).! Thanks to re- 
source mobilization theorists thémselves, 
these approaches became increasingly ques- 


tionable. Attempts to show that movement : 


participants have characteristic personality 
traits were not very successful (Heberlé, 1968; 
Roberts and Kloss, 1974; Klandermans, 


1983b). Marginality and alienation, for exam- 


ple, were not the typical background of partici- 


*Direct all correspondence to: Bert Kiandermans, 
Department of Social Psychology, Free University, 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 

I wish to thank two anonymous reviewers who 
provided mahy insightful comments on an earlier 
version of this paper. 

' Schwartz contrasts the social-psychological tir- 
rational” approach with the structural “rational” ap- 
proach. I hope to show here that such a charac- 
terization of social psychology is unjust. 


1976). 


pants in such divergent movements as fascism 
in Germany (Oberschall, 1973), the student 
movement (Kenniston, 1968), the civil rights 
movement (Morris, 1981), the union movement 
(Moore, 1975), political protest movements 
(Marsh, 1977; Barnes and Kaase, 1979), the 
environmental, antiabortion, and antinuclear 
movements (Leahy and Mazur, 1978), and the 
unemployed movement (Klandermans, 1979). 


. The importance of grievances and ideology as 
‘determinants of participation in a social 


movement has been ambiguous (Gerlach and 
Hine, 1970; McCarthy and Zald, 1976; Walsh, 
1978; Leahy and Mazur, 1978; Tilly, 1979). ` 

In contrast to traditional social-psycho- 
logical interpretations, resource mobili- 
zation theory emphasizes the importance of 
structural factors, such as the availability of 
resources to a collectivity and the position of 
individuals in social networks, and stresses the 
rationality of participation in social movements 
(Oberschall, 1973; Gamson, 1975; Marx and 
Wood, 1975; McCarthy and Zald, 1976; Zald 
and McCarthy, 1979; Snow et al., 1980; Gam- 
son et al., 1982). Participation in a social 
movement is seen not as the consequence of 
predisposing psychological traits or states, but 
as the result of rational decision processes 
whereby people weigh the costs and benefits of 
participation. 

Currently, resource mobilization theory. i is 
the dominant approach in-the field. Paradoxi- 
cally, a demand for new social-psychological 
theories of mobilization and participation has 
developed (Gamson et al., 1982; Jenkins, 1983; 
Walsh and Warland, 1983). Resource mobili- 
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zation theory went too far in nearly abandoning 
the social-psychological analyses-of social 
movements. In this paper a fresh case is made 
for a social-psychological analysis of mobiliza- 
tion and participation in a social movement. By 
combining new insights in psychology with re- 
source mobilization theory, the weaknesses of 
earlier social-psychological approaches in the 
field can be overcome. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND RESOURCE 
MOBILIZATION THEORY 


Social psychology can expand resource 


mobilization theory in an important way by’ 


revealing processes of social-movement par- 
ticipation on the individual level. To resource 
mobilization theorists, participation results 
from “weighing” costs against benefits. How- 
- ever, little attention is given to weighing these 
at the individual level..Nor is much attention 
given to the interaction between individuals 
that generates mobilization.? 

Identifying the interaction between individu- 
als as the appropriate level of analysis has sig- 
nificant theoretical consequences. It takes into 
account the psychological truism that people 
behave in a perceived reality. Individual deci- 
sions to participate in a social movement are 


based on perceived costs. and ‘benefits of par-. 
ticipation. That perceived reality is capable of . 


being influenced, and both social-movement 
leaders and adversaries try to do so. Persua- 
sion is an important element in every mobiliza- 
tion campaign. The efficacy of a mobilization 
campaign in persuading the individual is a key 
determinant of participation. ` 
Movement participation denotes activities 
ranging from signing a petition to sabotage, and 
from part-time or one-time to full-time activity. 
The perceived costs and benefits for different 
activities can vary greatly (see also Tolbert, 
1981). Moreover, there can be substantial dif- 
ferences in perceived costs and benefits be- 
tween individuals, across regions, and during 
_the life cycle of the movement. This has im- 
portant implications for mobilization cam- 
paigns. By timing, and by their choice of strat- 
egy and arena, social-movement organizations 
can profoundly influence the costs and benefits 
of participation. 


2 A number of students of social movements 
whose approaches are cognate with resource mobili- 
zation theory do pay attention to processes at the 
individual level (Schwartz, 1976; Mitchell, 1979, 
Oberschall, 1980; Tolbert, 1981; Gamsonet al., 1982). 
Their analyses bear resemblances to the one pre- 
sented here. They have in common, however, their 
lack of a systematic, psychologically based theoreti- 
cal framework. Moreover, they are not theoretical: 
they provide no empirical data at the individual level. 
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A general criticism of resource mobilization 
theory has been that it underestimates the 
significance of grievances and ideology as de- 
terminants of participation in a social move- - 
ment (Carden, 1978; Fireman and Gamson, 
1979; Useem, 1980; Isaac et al., 1980). This 
shortcoming results from confusing the indi- 
vidual and societal levels of analysis (see also 


- Geschwender, 1968). The. fact that grievances 


and ideology cannot explain the rise of social 
movements does not mean, that they do not 
play a role in the decisions of individuals to 
participate in a social movement. One of the 


aspirations of this social-psychological expan-. ; 


sion of resource mobilization theory is to find a 
more satisfying theoretical solution for the 
problem of grievances and ideology as deter- 
minants of participation in a social movement. 


PERSUASION AND ACTIVATION: A 
SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY OF 
MOBILIZATION AND PARTICIPATION 


Participation in a social movement fluctuates. 

Alternatingly, a movement has its rank and file 

in action and then it falls back on its cadre. - 
Mobilization plays an important part in these 

fluctuations. The remainder of this article will 

focus on participation in a social movement 

and on the way it changes as a result of mobili- 

zation attempts. 


The Willingness to Participate 


A person will participate in a social movement 
if s/he knows the opportunities to participate, if 
s/he is capable of using one or more of these 
opportunities, and if s/he is willing to do so. 


‘This paper elaborates the third condition by 


applying expectancy-value theory to move- 
ment participation. In general this theory “at: 
tempts to relate action to the perceived attrac- 
tiveness or aversiveness of expected con- 
sequences” (Feather, 1982:1).3 The key ele- 


jA Expectançy- -value models in psychology com- 
prise such concepts as attitude, motivation, choice 
and decision. The motivation for a certain behavior 
is a function of the expectation that. it will yield 
certain outcomes and the values of those outcomes 
(Rotter, 1954, 1972; Mitchell, 1974; Campbell and 
Pritchard, 1977). The value of an outcome of behav- 
ior is a function of the instrumentality of the primary 
outcome for other, secondary outcomes and the 
value they have. Expectancy-value theory is) a 
rational-choice theory. It is. one of the subjective 
utility theories in psychology. As such, it is easily 
compatible with resource mobilization theory. How- 
ever, I do not want to suggest that social psychology 
has nothing more to offer that is useful to the study of 
social movements (see Gamson et al., 1982; Pinard, 
1983; Ferree and Miller, 1984). 
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ments of the theory are expected outcomes 
(expectations) and the value of these out- 
comes. Theoretically, values and expectations 
combine in a multiplicative way. Even if the 


value of an outcome is very high it will not ` 


motivate individuals as long as they do not 
believe that the outcome can be produced by 


their efforts. Usually different outcomes (ma- 


terial and nonmaterial) are distinguished. For 
each outcome a value-expectancy product can 
be calculated. Motivation is defined as the sum 
` of these different value-expectancy products.‘ 
A rational-choice framework does not imply 
that: ‘feelings, emotions or sentiments are unim- 
portant in relation to movement participation. 
Nor does it argue that potential participants are 
consciously multiplying and adding values and 
expectations. The usefulness of the framework 
is that it provides a device for the systematic 
analysis of the variety of beliefs, expectations 
and attitudes that are related to participation in 
a social movement (see Schwartz [1976] and 


Oberschall: [1980] for defenses of the rational , 


view of human action). 
However, before this general theoretical 
framework. can be applied to movement par- 


ticipation, it has to be modified in an impértant’ 


way. The goals of social movements are ‘“‘col- 
lective goods.” Obtaining a collective good is 
not directly contingent on the decision of an 
individual to participate (Olson, 1977). Ra- 
tional individuals will not participate in the 
production of a collective good unless selective 


incentives motivate them to do so. Though Ol- 


son’s ‘argument has been criticized (Schwartz, 
1976; Mitchell, 1979; Fireman and Gamson, 
1979; Oliver, 1980), it clarified the distinction 
between collective benefits and selective ben- 


efits. If one finds it untenable that only the . 


latter motivates movement participation, one 
must acknowledge that the relationship be- 
tween participation and collective benefit# is 
different from the relationship between partici- 
pation and selective benefits. 

Collective benefits and participation. Both 
Gamson (1975) and Schwartz (1976) argue that 
people participate in activities to produce a 
collective goal precisely. because they are 
aware that the good would never be produced 


if everyone sat back and waited for someone . 


else to do something. Oberschall (1980) re- 
marked that this was especially true for people 
who are strongly in favor of the collective 
good. Fireman and Gamson (1979) and 


* There is considerable discussion in the literature 
» concerning the mathematical part of the theory (see, 
e.g:, Kuhl, 1982). Leaving aside. the theoretical 
argument, in practice most researchers use multiple 
regression analysis to combine the different vari- 
ables. i 
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Fleishman (1980) stressed the importance of ` 


feelings of responsibility and solidarity in this 
connection. Schwartz (1976) and Oberschall 
(1980) added the probability of success as very 
important. In their analysis the probability of 
success is related to the number of partici- 
pants. Oberschall (1980) pointed out that the 
important question for the individuel is what 
his/her participation will contribute to the 
probability of success. From a hypothesized 
relationship between the number cf partici- 
pants and the probability of success, the indi- 
vidual.contribution as a function of the number 
of participants can be derived. Oliver et al. 
(1983) made clear that there is a variety of such 
production functions. 

These arguments do not touch the funda- 
mental issue, namely, that persons have to de- 
cide to participate at a point when they do not 
know whether others will participate. There is 
a social-psychological solution to this problem. 
Although people do not know what others will 
do, they have expectations. Based on their ex- 
pectations about the behavior of others, people 
assess the probability of success and their own 
contribution to it. The expectation that partici- 
pation helps, to produce the collective good can 
therefore be categorized as follows: 

a. expectations about the number of partici- 
pants; 

b. expectations about one’s own contribu- 
tion to the probability of success; 

c! expectations about the probability of suc- 
cess if many. people participate.+ 
These expectations combine in a multiplicative 
way with the value of the collective good to 


i produce the expected collective benefits of par- 


ticipation. 

Applying expectancy theory yields the hy- 
pothesis that the value of a collective good is a 
function of its instrumentality® for social 
changes which the movement hopes to achieve 
and of the value of changes. To form an opin- 
ion about this instrumentality, an individual 
must have knowledge about the collective good 
and its implications. 

Participation and selective costs and bene- 


5 On the basis of the expectations distinguished, 


we can.define the free-rider problem more closely. A 
free rider is someone who believes that his/her own 
contribution to the probability of success will be very 
small, but who believes that the number of partici- 


- pants and the probability of success are large enough 


to expect that the collective good will be produced. 
See Klandermans (1983a) for a reconsiceration of 


the free-rider dilemma along this line. Oliver et al. | 


(1983) propose a similar limitation of the free-rider 
problem. 

‘In EE theory expectation is used 
for behavior—outcome relations and instrumentality 
for outcome—outcome relations. 
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fits. Selective costs and benefits are. by defini- 
tion contingent on participation. Expectations 
about, and values of, these incentives directly 
influence the willingness to participate. In the 
literature there are different classifications of 
selective costs and benefits (cf. Freeman, 1979; 
Tolbert, 1981). An important distinction is that 
between expected reactions of significant 
others’ and expected material costs and bene- 
fits like money, time, injury, entertainment.® 

Motives. The willingness to participate in a 
social movement can be defined as a function 
of the perceived attractiveness or aversiveness 
of the expected consequences of participation. 
This signifies that willingness to participate is a 
function of: 

(a) the expectation that participation will 
help to produce the collective good and the 
value of the collective good—the collective 
motive; (b) the expected selective costs and 
benefits and the value of these costs and bene- 
fits. As distinguished in the reactions of signifi- 
cant others, these comprise the social motive. 
As they relate to nonsocial costs and benefits, 
they comprise the reward motive. 

Expectations or instrumentalities and values 
combine in a multiplicative way and the three 
motives in an additive way. The value of a 
collective good will be zero if it is not believed 
to be instrumental for valued societal changes, 
or if the changes it is said to be instrumental for 
are not valued. The value of a collective good 
will be negative if it is believed to hinder valued 
societal changes, or if changes are valued 
negatively. 

If the value of the collective good is zero, the 
collective motive will be zero. If this value ‘is 
negative the motive will be negative, unless the 
expectation component: is zero. 

The collective motive will also be zero if the 
expectation that participation will help to pro- 


duce the collective good is zero:. persons will’ 


not be motivated by the collective good if they 
do not feel that their participation contributes 
to the probability of success, or.do not believe 
that enough other people will participate, or do 
not feel there is any chance of success even if 
many people participate. 

Since the different motives combine in an 
additive way, they can compensate one an- 
other. If the collective motive is weak, zero or 


7 To avoid circularity, it is important-to point out 
who in a pérson’s environment will, be significant. 
Although it is difficult to give exhaustive enumera- 
tions, certainly friends, colleagues and family mem- 
bers are among them. . 
` 8 These costs and benefits can vary greatly de- 
pending on the situation and the kind of participa- 
tion. However, often the main costs and benefits of a 
particular form of participation can be specified. 
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negative, the other motives can be so strong 
that a person is willing to participate. If the 
‘collective motive is strong, the social motives 
and/or reward motives can be, negative without 
making a person unwilling to participate. Of 
course there are also situations in which the 
collective motive does not outweigh negative 
social and/or reward motives, either because 
the collective motive is too weak, or because 
the social and reward motives are too negative. 
Figure 1 summarizes the theory on the wiling- 
ness to participate. 


Mobilization 


Mobilization attempts by a movement organi- 
zation have the aim of winning participants, 
that is, persuading people to support the 
movement organization by material and non- 
material means. Mobilization attempts always 
contain two components. These.are called con- 
sensus mobilization and action mobilization. 
Consensus mobilization is a process through 
which a social movement tries to obtain sup- 
port for its viewpoints.’ It involves (a) a col- 
lective good, (b) a movement strategy, (c) 
confrontation with the opponent, (d) results 
achieved. Neither collective goods nor types of 
action are fixed quantities. They change, and | 
this requires renewed consensus mobilization. 
Consensus mobilization does not take place in 
a vacuum. Collective goods and actions are 
often controversial. Opponents, counter- 
movements, rival organizations counter the 
arguments of a social movement. A social 
movement will have to go into these 
arguments. In short, a “paper war” is waged to 
promote or to discourage the mobilization of 
consensus. The degree of success with which 
consensus is mobilized around the collective 
goods can be measured by the extent to which 
theSe goods are known and valued. Whether 
people value a collective good depends on the 
extent to which consensus mobilization suc- 
ceeded in making them believe that this good is 
instrumental for valued social changes. 
Action mobilization is the process by which- 
an organization in a social movement calls up 
people to participate. Consensus mobilization 
does not necessarily. go together with action 
mobilization, but action mobilization cannot do 
without consensus mobilization. Action 
mobilization involves motivating people to 
participate. Ideally, social movement organi- 
zations will take a variety of approaches, ap- 
pealing both to collective and to social and 
\ 


? Consensus mobilization bears resemblances to 
the spread of generalized beliefs (Smelser, 1971). 
Consensus mobilization, however, is a purposeful 
effort of a social-movement organization. 
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Figure 1. A Theory of the Willingness to Participate" 


reward motives (Gamson, 1975; Carden, 1978; 
Snow et al., 1980). They have every reason to 
do so. Participation because of collective mo- 
tives means that both the collective good and ` 
the type of participation are attractive. But it 
will seldom be the case that each and every 
member of a collectivity is won over to the 
collective good and the form of participation in 
the time available. Particularly if nearly 
unanimous participation is demanded, there is 
always a certain percentage who, lacking com- 
plete consensus, will have to be mobilized 
using social and/or reward motives. Another 
factor to be contended with is the occurrence 


of free-rider behavior. Since free riders take a 
positive stand on the collective good but do not 
believe that its production depends on their 
participation, it is not of much use to appeal to 
collective motives. What remains is.to try to 
mobilize them using social and/or reward mo- 
tives. Here, again, the chance that a social 
movement decides to do this will be greater ifa 
higher degree of participation is required.'° 


10 Not all types of action are equally vulnerable to 
nonparticipation (cf. Fireman and Gamson, 1979; 
Klandermans, 1983a; Oliver et al., 1983). This will 
differ for different types of action. 
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A mobilizing organization will try to make 
the benefits of participation and the costs of 
nonparticipation as high as possible, and the 
costs of participation and the benefits of non- 
participation as low as possible. Apart from 
influencing the three motives directly, a 
movement also has indirect means of control- 
ling the costs and benefits of participation. 
Two important ones are (a) the choice of the 
type of action and (b) the choice of the scene. 
A movement can choose among several types 
of action, from moderate to militant. With its 
choice of the type of action, a movement can 
determine to a large extent the costs and bene- 
fits of participation. A movement can fight 
where it is strongest, that is, in sectors of soci- 
ety with strong movement networks where it 
can organize many people. Resource mobiliza- 
tion literature has shown that people are more 
easily mobilized in such sectors (cf. Ragin et 
al., 1982). The premise here is that this is prob- 
ably because a more favorable cost-benefit 
ratio can be created in such sectors. 

Psychologically speaking, there will be an 
element of projection in estimates of the number 
of participants in a movement. A person who 
does not wish to participate will make a lower 
estimate of the number of participants than a 
person who does wish to take part.'' In a col- 
lectivity this has all the look of a self-fulfilling 
prophecy: if many people think that few people 
will participate, many people will have doubts 
about the efficacy of their own participation. 
Thus a downward spiral ensues which is fatal 
to the willingness to participate. Mobilization 
efforts attempt to reinforce the view that 
“many people will participate.” If this is not 
successful, the prophecy fulfills itself. 


METHOD 


The theory of mobilization and participation 
has been applied in research on mobilization 
campaigns of the union movement, the 
women’s movement and the. peace movement. 
This paper presents data from a study of the 
effects of a mobilization campaign by the In- 
dustrial Workers’ Union of the Dutch Union 
Federation, the largest union of. industrial 
workers in the Netherlands. 


The Campaign i 


In 1979, the Industrial Workers’ Union (IB 
FNY) tried to mobilize its members for a 
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ployment. The campaign started in August 
1978 when the chairman of the IB FNV 
launched the 35-hour work week as the chief. 
demand in the 1979 negotiations. The campaign 
included numerous publications in the press 


- and appearances on radio and television, issues 


shorter work week. It was argued that - 


shortening the work week would reduce unem-’ 


1 See Granberg and Holmberg (1983) for an in- 
teresting elaboration of a similar assumption regard- 
ing voting behavior. 


of the union’s magazine, posters, bulletins, and 
pamphlets, work by union officials and by 
members. The union, however, quickly went 
on the defensive. Not just their opponent, but 


‘public opinion and even many “friendly” 


economists or politicians turned agairist it. In 
an effort to break this massive resistance, the 
union twice changed its goals: first, by replac- 
ing the 35-hour week with a 39-hour week, later 
by dropping the shorter work week and de- 
manding extra days off. 

Collective bargaining is a series of events. 
Our study was devoted to some of them. One 
did have a great deal of influence: the failure of 
a 6-week strike against the West German steel . 
industry in which the 35-hour work week was 
at stake. This failure made the union keenly 
aware of its small chances of success, even if 
militant action were taken. Thus-no action was 
taken in the Netherlands that year. Ultimately, 
however, an agreement was reached giving a 
few extra days off. Although the members 
‘were not markedly dissatisfied with this result, 
‘Many regretted the meager results. Few be- 
lieved it would have a favorable effect on em- 
ployment. 


Research Design 


Mobilization campaigns often last several’ 
months. In this case the campaign started. in 
August 1978, and the negotiations were not 
completed until June 1979. In such a situation, 
longitudinal research is to be preferred. From 
the end of November 1978 through July 1979 
we jnterviewed a group of union members. 
about once a month. We chose the timing so 
that the interviews fell shortly before or after 
an important event. Although a total.of seven 
waves were held, for methodological reasons a - 
design was developed which ensured that no 
respondent would be interviewed more than 
three times. Seven groups of members were - 
selected, and they were interviewed according > 
to the schedule in Figure 2. When the similarity ` 
of the seven groups was controlled on a 
number of variables, the differences found . 
were so few that the groups can be used for 
comparison with no difficulty.!? In addition, 


'2 To check whether the differences found affected 
the outcomes, analyses of covariance were carried 
out on all effect variables, with the variables which 
had shown significant differences as covariates. Not 
once did they lead to different conclusions. 
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Figure 2. Design . 


this design!? has many advantages. We can get l 


a picture of the course ‘of the campaign by 
comparing the outcomes of the successive 
interviews. We can also study the effect of a 
single event by comparing the outcomes of the 
interviews before and after that event while 
controlling for repeated measurement. 


l 
Respondents 


Members of the IB FNV were interviewed at 
three plants belonging to the AKZO concern: 

. Enka in Emmen; Enka in Ede; and AKZO 
Pharma in Oss. A sample of 746 persons was 
taken from the membership lists of the union. 
The data set includes 490 complete series of 
interviews (66%), well distributed over plants 
and interview waves. The first interview had 
the highest nonresponse rate., This interview 
was completed with 565 members (78%). 
Slightly less than half the dropouts refused to 
take part in this interview. The others were not 
at home, were no longer members, no longer 
worked for the company, were sick, or had 
moved. The refusals (4 of the original sample) 
‘may have damaged the representativeness. 
Small percentages again fell off at the second 
, (4%) and third interviews (6%). Half of the 
' dropouts at-the.third interview were members 
who had already left for vacation. 


'3 The design is one of the variants of the separate 
sample-pretest-posttest design ene and Stan- 
ley, 1963); 
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The Interviews 


The interviews were held at the participants’ 
homes and were carried out by the Netherlands 
Institute of Opinion Polls. Each questionnaire 
consisted of one part that was the same each 
time and another that changed. The initial 
interview included a general list of personal 
data. 


The Questionnaire ~ 


The variables from the theory of willingness to 
take action were operationalized as follows. (D) 
The familiarity with the collective good was 
measured by the following questions: Are the 
unions demanding shorter working hours? (yes, 
no, don't know). In what way do they want to 
shorten working hours? (open question). (ID 
The instrumentality of the collective good for 
the social change advocated: We asked the re- 
spondents if they felt that a shorter working 
week would make a contribution to reducing 
unemployment” (definitely, I think so, I don’t 
think so, definitely not). (ID) The value of the 
social change advocated: From the responses 
to various questions we were able to infer that 
the interviewees almost without exception at- 
tached much value to reducing unemployment. 
Theoretically, this means that the value of the 
social change advocated equals 1 for each re- 
spondent. 

The question on the motives to participate in 
union action always distinguished between two 
types of action: militant action, such as a 
strike; and moderate action, such as‘ holding 
meetings on work time, a slowdown, a short. 
work stoppage, etc. 

Collective motives. (IV) The value of the 
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collective good: Union members were asked 
how they stood on a shorter work week. They 
could reply on a 5-point scale from very posi- 
tive to very negative. 

(V) The expectation that participation helps 
to achieve the collective good: (a) The expec- 
tation about one’s own contribution to the 
probability of success was operationalized in 
the following two statements: ‘‘It really doesn’t 


make much difference, whether or not I take: 


part in action.” “It is important that I take part 
in action, because in’ doing this I support the 
union” (agree entirely, agree, disagree, dis- 
agree entirely). (b) The expectation about the 
number of participants was established as fol- 
lows: “In your estimate, how many people at 
your plant will participate in moderate/militant 
action in connection with the negotiations?” 
(very few, hot so many, quite a few, very 
many). (c) The expectation about success if 
many people participate was measured by the 
question: “Imagine that very many people take 
part in moderate/militant action. Do you think 
that this will induce the employers to take into 
account the union standpoint in the negotia- 
tions?” (definitely, I think so, I don’ t think S50, 
definitely not). 

Social motives. (VI) Three categories of 
people seemed significant: members of one’s 
family, colleagues, and direct superiors. A 
variable indicative of social motivation to par- 
ticipate was calculated. Basic data were (a) the 
value a person attaches to reactions of family 
members, colleagues, and direct superiors, and 
(b) the expected reactions of these persons to 
participation and to nonparticipation. The so- 
cial motivation score is the sum of the products 
of values and expectations. If persons expect 
favorable reactions if they participate and un- 
favorable ones if they do not, then the score is 
positive. If they expect unfavorable reactions if 
they participate and favorable ones if they do 
not, then the score is negative. 

Reward motives. Two types of costs seemed 
important: (a) financial sacrifices, and (b) 
worsening of a person’s position in the com- 
pany. (VID For the financial sacrifices, we 
asked: “Suppose that it would cost money if 
you took part in any action in connection with 
the negotiations. Do you feel this is not too 
detractive, detractive, or very detractive?” By 
this formulation we set the expectancy compo- 
nent at | and restricted ourselves to the value 
component. (VIII) For the position in the com- 
pany, we assumed that no one would be indif- 
ferent about his/her position in the company 
worsening. We set the value of a worsened 
position at —1 and restricted ourselves to this 
expectation by asking whether a person’s posi- 
tion in the company would worsen by par- 
ticipating in moderate/militant action. 


+ 
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Willingness to ‘take action. (LX) We mea- 
sured the willingness to take part in action by 
asking, “If it comes to action for the negotia- 
tions, will you take part in moderate/militant 
action?” (definitely, I think sor] don’t think 30, 
definitely not).'* 


RESULTS , ' 
The Theory of the Willingness to Participate 


Tables 1 and 2 summarize the overall evalua- 
tion of the theory. Table 1 concentrates on the 
attitude towards the collective goal and Table 2 
on the willingness to participate. 

Table 1 presents the ċorrelations between 
beliefs about the instrumentality of shorter 
working time for unemployment reduction and 
the attitude toward shorter working time in five 
successive interviews. The data show a signifi- 
cant relationship between these two variables 
at all five points in time. It could be that people 
believe that shorter working hours reduce un- - 
employment as a rationalization for their desire 
to have a shorter work week. That is, it may be 
that the attitudes produce the beliefs about in- 
strumentality rather than the reverse. The sec- 
ond part of Table 1 examines this issue. This 
part of the table presents the correlations of the 
changes in the variables.'* The argument that 
instrumentality produces attitudes is confirmed 
if changes in one are correlated with changes in ` 
the other, for it is unlikely that other possible 
determinants of the attitude .(for instance, the 
need for more leisure time) change in the same 
way. As Table 1 shows, changes in the vari- 
ables are significantly correlated. - 

Table 2 is derived from six hierarchical re- 
gression analyses with stepwise inclusion 
(three for moderate and three for militant ac- 
tion).'6 Following a procedure suggested by 


1a fo overcome the drawback that an important 
‘variable would only be measured by one question, 
other questions were asked at other points in the 
interviews about the attitude toward action. The an- 
swers to these questions correlated reasonably well 
with those to the direct question on the willingness to 
take part in action (mean r = .50 for moderate action, 
and ..67 for militant action), and they did not show 
any differences in their relationships to other vari- 
ables. 

13 Residual scores were computed by substracting 
from the score on time 2 the score on time | multi- 
plied by the correlation between the two scores. 

1 Originally, expectancy-value theory prescribed 
simple addition of the separate motives. This un- ` 
realistically assumes that different motives are 
mutually independent and have the same weight. A 
more realistic approach is to account for intercorre- 
lations and different weights by using regression 
analysis rather than simple summation (cf. Mitchell, 
1974), 
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Table 1. The Attitudes Towards Shorter Working Time and the Instrumentality of Shorter Working Time for 
Reducing Unemployment: Pearson Correlations of Single-and Change Scores 



































Instrumentality 
. Nov. Jan. Early Feb. | End of Feb. April 
‘ a) Single Scores š 
Attitude Towards i 
—shorter working hours .47*** 3T**: .44*** 384+ 48" 
—shorter. working week .35** 34** .33** 38ee .21* 
l Early Feb./ End of Feb. 
; Nov./Jan. - .  Jan./Early Feb. End of Feb. April 
b) Change Scores 
Attitude Towards , r 
—shorter working hours 35** .29* 39 Agee 
—shorter working week .19* .36** 25E -l1 
* p<.05. 
** p<.0l. 
*** p<.00l. i 
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Finn and Mattson (1978), in each regression 
analysis the variables connected with one of 
the three motives are included in the last step. 
The data show that the- contribution of each of 


the three motives in-this last step is significant; . 


each helps to account for the variance in the 
willingness to participate in action. Together 


the motives account for 43 percent of the vari- ` 


, ance in the willingness to participate in militant 
action and 38 percent of the variance for mod- 
erate action. 

The contribution of reward motives is rela- 
tively small, possibly because these costs only 
really count when it actually comes to action, 
and then especially if the action goes on‘a long 
time. Alternatively, it may be that the kinds of 
costs asked about (financial sacrifices, wors- 
ening of the position in the company) are all in 
the game for many people; only by becoming 
too high might they dissuade these people from 
participation. There is a wide difference in the 
contribution of the social motives for the two 


Table 2. Regression of Motives on the Willingness 
to Participate in Moderate and Militant 
Action: R? Changes When a Motive is In- 
troduced in the Last Step* 

















' oa Moderate Militant 
Action Action 
AR? > AR 
Collective Motives 13%*** 79+ ** 
Social Motives 4%* t+ 10%*** 
Reward Motives 0.8%* 1%** 





a This table reflects the results of six stepwise 
regression analyses; the percentage in the table 
applies to the motive on the left when it is introduced 
in the last step. 

* p<.05, 
** p<.0l. 
#4 p<.00l. 


types of action (4 and 10 percent in the last step 
and 20 and 31 percent in the first step). Militant 
actions are more controversial than moderate 
actions. Thus, reactions of significant others 
will be more pronounced and have more influ- 
ence. Theoretically significant is the large 
contribution of the collective motives even 
when the other motives are accounted for. This 
is in opposition to Olson’s (1977) argument that 
persons are not motivated to participate in 
collective behavior by the collective good but 
only by selective- incentives. For a better 
theoretical understanding it is useful to break 
down the collective motive again. Most of the 
members had a positive attitude toward shorter 
working time (see next paragraph); hence. it 
follows that whether a person will be motivated 
to participate by the collective good depends 
upon the expectancy component. The expec- 
tancy component is made up of three elements: 
the expectation that participation contributes 
to the probability of success; the expected 
number of participants; and the expected,suc- 
cess if many people participate. The correla- 
tions between these elements were low, which 
underlines the fact that each plays his/her own 
Tole in the decision to participate. This is made 
clear by the 8 coefficients in Table’ 3. The 
prominence of two elements (a2 and b) de- 
serves some comment. Feelings of solidarity 
and responsibility are reflected in the willing- 
ness to support the union. Its weight validates 
Fireman and Gamson’s (1979) argument that 
group solidarity is an important determinant.of 
participation. The significance of expectations 
about the number of participants confirms the 
argument that the expected number of partici- 
pants is a self-fulfilling prophecy.. Contrary to 
Olson's logic, the willingness to perticipatée in 
collective action appears to be strengthened by 
the belief that many others will participate. 
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Table 3. Regressions of the Four Components of the Expectation that Participation Helps to Achieve the 
Collective Good on the Willingness to Participate . 























s Moderate Action ~- Militant Action 
A B B , B B 
al. My participation doesn’t matter 066 iw .052 o8* 
: . (0275  * (029 `. 
a2. I participate because I want to’ support the union 296 30%88 .282 3508+ 
(.035) ` (.038) 7 
b. Number of participants .236 gee .29 334s 
w , (039 ` (ao 7 
c. Expected success if many people participate 654 1" .075 12%% 
- (,027) i (.029) Š 
R .57 56 
a Standard errors. É 
* 15<p<.10, 
** p<.05. : 


x+ p< 001. 


The remainder of this discussion concerns 
the results over the course of the campaign. 
Table 4 gives a brief chronology of major 
‘events in the campaign in relation to the seven 
interview waves. 


Consensus Mobilization 


Knowledge. Adequate diffusion of knowledge 
of the collective good is the cornerstone of 
every mobilization campaign. Collective 
goods, however, are not invariable quantities.. 
They can change, influenced by circum- 
stances, interaction with the opponent, ,etc. 
Fora social movement, two dangers can arise: 
(a) the collective good as it is. defined initially , 
does not become: widely enough known; (b) 
changes in the definition of the collective good 
do not become widely enough known. As can 
be seen from Table 4, there were two policy 
changes in the 1979 negotiations. 

Figure 3 clearly shows that both policy 
changes led to difficulties about the knowledge 
of the goals. After a quite adequate initial level 
(70-80% knew what the goals were), with the 
first policy change the number of people aware 
of the changed goals was cut in half. A month 
and a half later this number was once again 
rising, but it did not reach the level of early 
February. At the end of May the second policy 
change took place, and again the number of 
correct answers was cut in half. 

In general, the union “elite” (the members 
with a higher education and/or level of partici- 
pation in the union) was better informed of the 
goals of action after policy changes. Members 
outside these categories were less well in- 
formed and more vulnerable when it came to 
dissemination of knowledge about changes in 
policy. ° 


Beliefs and attitudes, Dissemination of 


` - 


knowledge is never more than a condition for 
the spread of a positive attitude toward a col- 
lective good. The key concept here is the in- 
strumentality of thé collective good for social 
changes felt to be worth fighting for or for the 
preservation of a desirable ‘situation. Cam- 
paigns for the mobilization of consensus strive 
to ‘make such instrumentality’ plausible, often 
in the face of counterarguments by the oppo- 
nent. The 1979 campaign for a shorter work 
week failed in this respect. The central ques- 
tion was whether a shorter work week would 
have a positive effect on employment opportu- 
nity. 

As Figure 4 shows, after an initial increase 

there is a dramatic decrease in the extent to 

which union members believed that a shorter. 


work week would reduce unemployment. 








and policy 
change 
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Figure 3. Percentages of Union Members Who 
Could Correctly Formulate the Demands 
for a Shorter Work Week . 
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Table 4. Major Events in the Campaign 


August 1978 


November 27, 1978 ' 


‘ December 1978 
End of January 1979 


Beginning of February 1979 


- November 20-29, 1978 


` January 4-18, 1979 


The chair of the IB FNV proposes the 35-hour work week; mobilization 


campaign starts; discussion on shorter work week begins. 


ist interview 





Government and employer organizations refuse to negotiate a nation-wide 


agreement on a shorter work week. 
Steel strike in West Germany for a 35-hour work week. 


2nd interview ` 
Steel strike in West Germany lost. 


January 29—Februaty 9 3rd interview 


First policy change: 35 hours becomes 39 hours. 


February 19~March 2 - 4th interview 


Negotiations with AKZO make no progress. 





5th interview ` 





Second policy change: 39 hours becomes a few days off. 


` 


6th interview 


March/April R 
April 3-18 

April 17 Negotiations with AKZO break down. 

April' 24 

May 15 Negotiations with AKZO start again: - 
May 18-26" 

May 23 Agreement with AKZO 

June 5~18 


Membership meetings: membership agrees with contract. ` 


~= June 11-July 11 


From the end, of February onwards a majority 


no longer believed this. As expected, the de- . 


velopments in the attitude toward a shorter 
work week show the same picture, although 
without becoming negative. These results 
make clear the importance of beliefs about the 





def inital 
faatrumental a e 





aeatinitely end of zid- seriy end of mis- 
Sotia Mor. Jan. Febr. Febr. Ati 


Mota Basponses to first interviewe, 
Significant trend: F-lingsir » 7.29, p ¢.01, df = 1. 
Differesce jaa. ~ april: p <.o1 


Figure 4. ‘Mean Perceived Instrumentality of Shorter 


' Working Hours for Reducing Unemploy- 
ment 


7th interview - 


instrumentality of the collective good for 
‘valued social changes. Very often, as in the . 


` case of reducing unemployment, the social 


change itself is above all discussion. The real 
problem is to make people believe that the 
collective good will advance this change. . ` 


Action Mobilization 


A mobilizing organization will try to make the 
benefits of participation and the costs of non- 


‘participation as high as possible, and the costs 


of participation and the benefits of non- 


. participation as low as possible. There are 


various ways of doing this: (a) choosing ‘the 
type of action; (b) choosing the scene, and (c) 
influencing the motives to participate. This 
must be viewed in the context of maneuvers by 
the. opponent and/or external events which 
may influence the costs and benefits of partici- 
pation. The degree of success achieved in an 
action-mobilization campaign can ‘be read from 
the willingness to take action. 

Figure 5 presents the developments in the 
willingness to participate in moderate and mil- 
itant action. The figures for’ Ede and Oss did 


. not differ significantly, so they are presented 


together. In the establishments in Ede and Oss 
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Militant action 


~ .20 
= 30 
“= 440 
-1.00 





Nov.” Jan. Febr. Febr. April 


——. Hie / Oss 





Notes Ede and Oss, no, significant differences between groupa: no significent trend. 


Emen, 


moderate action: linear trend; F-uniquo = 5.711, df = 1, p< .05) F-step = 5.554. df = 1, 


P< .05. Militant semon; no lem ficant trend; Sitters Nov. - April: p= .12. 


' Figure 5. Mean Willingness to Take Action 


there was a weak willingness to participate in 
moderate action, and no willingness to partici- 


pate in militant action throughout the entire 
period. In Emmer, willingness to participate in 
both types Of action was comparatively high at 
first, but it gradually melted away. Initially, 
Emmen had the most potential participants, 
but by April the opposite was true. 

From these results we can conclude that the 
union did not succeed in mobilizing its mem- 
bers. In two of the three establishments there 
was a willingness to participate in moderate 
action, it is true, but it very soon became clear 


that moderate action would not be of any help, 


and the initial willingness to participate in mil- 
itant action in the third establishment disap- 
peared. i 

Changes in the costs and benefits of partici- 
pation. Theoretically, ‘the willingness to take 
action is a function of collective, social and 
reward motives. We have-already shown that 
the collective good lost in value. Over the same 


period the expectation that participation would , 
help. to achieve the collective good lost its. 


force, not because members no longer believed 
that their participation would contribute to the 


probability of success, but because they grew ` 


more and more pessimistic about the number 

of participants and the probability of success 

even if many people were to participate. 
Number of participants. Estimates of the 


- number of participants could vary from very 

. few to very‘ many. Because members estimated 
the efficacy of an action based on the number 
of participants, the percentage that expected 
very many colleagues to participate was of 
interest. 

Figure 6 concentrates on the outcomes 5 for 
one of the three establishments (Emmen) be-’ 
cause of dramatic changes there. In the other 
two the percentages were low throughout the 
campaign. 

Ay Figure 6 shows, the percentages of union 
members who expected very many participants 
decline rapidly, indicating that the campaign 
was losing its momentum. .After an initial in- 
crease (up to 58 percent in the case of moderate 
action and 39 percent in the case of militant 
action), starting in January there was a sharp 


` decline. which reached 4.5 percent in April, or 


_ the level at Ede and Oss at the time.!” 


17 If, instead of the percentage that expect very 
many participants, we use changes in the mean esti- 
mate of the number of participants, we find the same . 
pattern, except that the mean runs somewhat less. 
steeply. For moderate action, we found a significant 
quadratic trend (F-unique = 7,074, df = H, p = .01; 
F-step = 6.181, df = 1, p = .01). For militant action 
we found a marginally significant linear trend (F- 
unique = 3.33, df = 1, p =".08: errr = 3.075, df = 
I, p = .08), 


~ 
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end of mid- early eind of nid- 
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militant action ---~- moderate action 


Figure 6. Percentages of Union Members in Emmen 
Who Expect that Very Many Colleagues 
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employers went down to 25. percent, and for 
moderate action to 10 percent. 

Due to failing consensus mobilization, action 
mobilization which lost its momentum, and 
external events that made success unlikely, the 
collective motive to participate vanished. It 
was weak in two of the three establishments 
from the outset, and it disappeared in the third. 
Since the reward motives had been negative for 
many people from the beginnning, '® only social 
motives might have compensated for this loss 
in motivation. In Emmen, however, the social 
motives diminished as well, although not in 
the same dramatic way as the collective mo- 
tives. In Ede and Oss the social motives for 
participation in militant action were negative, 
so they strengthened the aversion to militant 
action. In the case of moderate action, how- 
ever, the social motives were positive and did 


will Participate in Action, by Type of compensate for the absence of collective mo- 


Action 


Probability of success. Perhaps more than 
the other determinants of the willingness to 
participate, the probability of success is influ- 
enced by external events. The 1979 negotia- 
tions provide a good example. 

In 1979, at the start of the negotiations in the 
Netherlands, a strike broke out in West Ger- 
many in which a shorter work week was also at 


stake. The strike lasted six weeks. Both sides - 
played hard. Ultimately the West German. 


unions lost the strike, and early. in February 
they concluded an agreement which made no 
reference to a shorter work week. This out- 
come also affected the negotiations in the 
Netherlands, and this was expressed most 
clearly in the expected success of actions 
there. Figure 7 shows the changes. in those 
expectations. Since we found no significant 
differences between the establishments, thg re- 


.sults are here combined. 


Even befote the disappointing end to the 


West German steel strike, the adamant attitude ` 


of the Dutch employers had already made it 


clear that little could be gained by moderate . 


action. The number of union members who felt 
moderate action would be effective showed an 
immediate and rapid decrease. Members re- 


mained optimistic, longer about the effective- - 


ness of militant action. But this optimism also 
suffered a setback when, around mid-January 
and early February, the metal unions in West 
Getmany lost their strike. Of the union mem- 


` bers questioned in early February, 60 percent 


felt this would make the negotiations in the 
Netherlands a good deal more difficult. Figure ` 
7 reflects this gloomy outlook; the percentage 
of union members who were confident that 
militant action would change the minds of the 


1 


tives. This explains, why’ we found a weak 
willingness to participate in moderate action 
there. , 

Type of action. Different costs and benefits 
are associated with participation in ‘different 
types of action. Table 5 summarizes evidence 
on the interaction of motives and moderate or 
militant action in relation to willingness to par-` 
ticipate. Persons who only wish to take part in 
moderate action are compared with persons 
who are also willing. to take part in militant 
actions.'® The first group is of interest because 
they perceive such differences in the costs and 
benefits that they are not willing to participate 








“(ete Moderate action: linear trent, Paige = 7-113, af = 1, 
Boe cre a weed Mel,p< 
pees 1, p 03; 


Militant action 1 Feonigus 
Pratap = 6.17, at = l, p<. 


Figure 7. The Effectiveness of Trade Union Action, 
in Attaining the Goal of a Shorter Work 
n Week : 


_ '8 For instance, on the average, 50% feared wors- 
ening.of their position in the company in the case of 
participation in militant action, and 32% in the case 
_of moderate`action. ` 

19 Seventy-three persons were not willing to par- 
ticipate in any kind of action. They are omitted from 
this table because they are not relevant for this dis- 
cussion. 
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Table 5. Mean Costs and Benefits of Participation i in Moderate or Militant Action by pas to Take 


Actign 


Wishes to Participate in 


Wishes to Participate in 
Both Moderate and - 





Modérate Action Only ` Milifant Action 
Ta (m=79) (n = 200) 
Collective Motives 
a. How many colleagues will partici- 
. pate in moderate action? 2.41 2.82 
same for militant action ; 1.69 2,54 
b. Is moderate action effective? 0.51 = 0,25 
same for militant action 0.51 Š 0.85 
Social Motives ` o . 
c. moderate action 0.26 0.56 
militant action —0.68 0.44 ; 
Reward Motives 
d. Will position in company grow 
` worse as a result of participation : 
in moderate action? —0.33 —0,25 
same for militant action ; —0.66 —0.40 





in militant action. The first column of Table 5 


reveals these differences, especially in the so- 
cial and reward motives. In the perception of 


these persons, for militant action the costs of. 
participation are considerably higher than for . 
moderate action. Such differences could be . 


balanced by collective. motives. A look at 
Table 5, however, makes it clear that this is not 
the case. There are no differences in perceived 
efficacy, and regarding the number of col- 
leagues, these persons are more pessimistic 
about militant action. In their perception, 
moderate action has a higher probability of 
success because they expect more people to be 
willing to participate. So why should they take 
the higher costs of militant action? 

A comparison of this group with the group 
that supported militant action shows important 
differences in social and collective motives. 
Whereas the social motives of the “moderate” 
group are negative, those of the “militant” 
group are positive. Optimism about the effi- 
cacy of militant action and the number of par- 
ticipants results in strong collective motives 
among the ‘militant’ group as compared to the 

“moderate” group. - 

It is of interest to note that the differences 
. between the two groups on the reward motives 
are not very large. In both groups many per- 
sons expect a worsening of their position in the 
company. Nevertheless, all these people are 
willing to participate because other motives 
compensate for the costs. 

The evidence in Table 5 warrants a final re- 
mark. The differences in perceived costs and 
benefits of each type of action’ for’ the “mili- 
tant’ group suggest that for this group militant 
action is more attractive. The social and re- 
ward motives differ only slightly, whereas the 


collective motive is stronger for militant action 
. because such action is perceived to be more 
efficacious. If one has to accept costs anyhow, 
the more efficacious type of action is to be 
preferred even if the costs are higher. 
Different plants. There were large dif- 
ferences among the three plants in the strength - 
of the union (Table 6). Of the three establish- 
ments, the union was strongest in Emmen. In 
accordance with resource mobilization lit- 
erature, at the start.of the negotiations the 
willingness to take action was the highest in 
Emmen; Table 6 shows why. To summarize - 
the evidence: the stronger. the position of the 
union, the greater is the chance that colleagues 
will motivate people to participate; the less 
they fear for worsening their position in the 
company, the more favorable can be the ex- 
pected number of participants. The. result is 
tha the members are more easily mobilized. A 
union can capitalize on this state of affairs by 
fighting a conflict where it is strongest, that is, 
in plants that are highly unionized and have a 
strong union network. This does not imply, 
however, that the union can be assured of ~ 
willingness to take action in such plants. This 
-only refers to the potential which may be 
mobilized. A campaign that does not go well, 
‘counterpropaganda, and setbacks can also 
crush willingness to take action in such plants. 
The negotiations of 1979 were a vivid example 
of this. 


DISCUSSION 


The theory formulated in this paper aims at a 
break with both the traditional social- 
psychological approaches to social movements 
and the neglect of social-psychological 
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. Table 6. The Strength of the Trade Union, the Expected R Reactions of Colleagues, the Fear for a Worsened 
Position, and the Expected Number of Participants in the Three Plants 














Trade Expects Positive Fears fora - Expects 
Level of” Union Reactions of- Worsened _ Very Many 
i * Organization Network Colleagues® - Position® Participants” 
Enka-Emmen 65% ` + 60% - 32% 39% 
Enka-Ede 30% — 23% 59% - 5% 
AKZO-Pharma-Oss 15% . + 25% | 59% > 5% 





* Expéctancies of participation in militant action. Mean percentages from the series of interviews. 


> Expectancies of participation in militant action. Highest percentage. 


analyses by resource . mobiliżation Mar 
Contrary to the traditional social-psychological 


approach, participation in a social movement is _ 


. assumed to be rational. The emphasis is not on 
personality characteristics or psychological 
states, but on the psychological process of 
weighing costs and benefits. One of the objec- 
tions to the traditional approach is that it de- 
fines participation as tension release, and thus 
-it does not matter in which movement a person 
participates. In the theory presented in this 
article it does. Participation is seen as a ra- 
tional choice in the situation as the person per- 


ceives it, and as a way to obtain desired out-. 


comes. In the eyes of the participant, partici- 
pation is a means of reaching valued goals. 
These goals and their relation to factors such 
‘as relative deprivation and frustration have 
been the subject of much discussion in social- 
movement literature. Resource mobilization 
_has ruled thisi discussion out of order without 
solving the problem. The theory developed in 


this article attempts to reconcile the social psy- . 


' chological and resource’ mobilization ap- 
proaches in this respect. Feelings of relative 
deprivation or frustration do not necessarily 
evoke agreement with the goals of a movement 
which pretends to remedy these feelings: goals 
have to be perceived as instrumental to the 
elimination of these feelings. The research re- 
sults support the validity of this argumént. 
Theoretical emphasis must therefore shift from 
relative deprivation to the perceived instru- 
mentality of the collective good for the elimi- 
nation of relative deprivation. Such percep- 
tions do not originate spontaneously. Consen- 
sus mobilization is needed for this. Campaigns 
-are needed which explain the situation and 
“make clear why the collective good will bring 
relief (cf. Schwartz, 1976). Agreement with the 
goals of the movement does not necessarily 
lead to participation: a person may doubt 
whether participation will help to achieve the 
goals, social and/or reward motives may be too 
negative. . 

Theories that stress the rationality of partici- 
pation in £ social movement have to solve the 
problem of the dilemma of collective behavior. 
As Olson (1977) stated it, rational persons will 


` 


a 
~ 


not participate in a social movement unless 
selective incentives motivate them to do so. - 
Resource mobilization theory does not really 
solve that problem. Concepts like ideological 
incentives (Gamson, 1975; Carden, 1978), 
feelings of solidarity (Gamson and Fireman, 
1979) or responsibility (Fleishman, 1980), the 
perceived indispensability of an individual’ s 
contribution (Tolbert, 1981), differences. be- 
tween action forms in vulnerability to free-rid- 
ing (Gamson and Fireman, 1979; Oliver, 1980), 
different production functions (Oberschall, 
1980; Oliver et al., 1983), or thresholds 
(Granovetter, 1978) do not really touch the 
heart of the matter, which is that persons have 


` to decide at a point when they do not know 


whether others will participate.?° This article 
argues that the problem can be solved on a 
social-psychological level. Since people have 
expectations about others’ behavior, they’can 
formulate their “own” production’ functions. 
As the evidence presented demonstrates, this 
production function heavily influences the 
willingness to participate. On a collective level, 
the expectation that others will participate 
works as a self-fulfilling prophecy. Counter to 
Olson's argument, a collective good can moti- 
vate persons to participate in a social move- 


ment if they expect that others will also par- 


ticipate. 

` Moreover, if the expectancy component isa 
little, larger than zero, a collective motive to 
participate can exist if the collective good’ is 
valued highly (cf. Oberschall, 1980). If a person 
comes from a supportive social background 
(positive social motive) then there can be quite 


-a few nonsocial costs of participation (negative 


reward motive) before the balance turns to the 
negative. Oliver et al.'s (1983) thecretical no- 


` 


20 Pinard (1983) arrived at the same conclusion. 
Using an expectancy-value framework, Pinard tried 
to solve the problem primarily by expanding the 
value component with moral obligation as a separate 
force. He mentioned expectancy of success as a 
factor but did not elaborate it in detail. In contrast to 
Pinard, the solution here is sought i in the expectancy 
component by introducing “expectations about 
others’ behavior™`as a separate factor. 
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tions about the different production functions 
that characterize the relationship between in- 
dividual contribution, the number of partici- 
pants and the production of the collective good 
are not invalidated by this argument. In par- 
ticular, their hypotheses concerning the dif- 
ferential mobilizability of people depending on 
the part of a function that.is relevant for them 
still stand. We must keep in mind, however, 
that individuals construct their own functions 
based on their expectations; although these 
expectations need not be real, they are real in 
their consequences. 

The evidence presented makes it lene that 
such expectations, in combination with selec- 
tive costs and benefits, are of great importance 
for the choice a person makes among alterna- 
tive forms of action. For instance, in the eyes 
of some respondents the goal could be reached 


by moderate action. Why should they take the ` 


higher risks of militant action? For those who 
did not believe moderate action to be effective, 
it did not make much sense to accept the costs 
of such action. They preferred to participate in 
militant action, even though the perveived 
costs were higher. 

People’s expectations are based on past ex- 
periences: In a mobilization campaign a 
movement organization tries to influence these 
expectations. Resource mobilization theory: 
has used the mobilization concept in a rather 
unspecific way. By making the distinction be- 
tween consensus and action mobilization we 
separated the processes of convincing and ac- 
tivating. The research results on the spread of 
knowledge and the beliefs about the instru- 
mentality of shorter working time showed the 
importance of consensus mobilization as a sep- 
arate process. Schwartz (1976) made a similar 


distinction between “ignorance feduction” and ' 


“organizational disciplinization. ” The im- 
portance of such distinctions is that they 
specify convincing and activating as two dif- 
ferent processes with different determinants. 
In yet another way, research on mobilization 
would do well to specify mobilization efforts. 
Attempts to influence different motives require 
different efforts. Influencing’ the collective 
motive demands consensus mobilization for 
the collective good, but also attempts to influ- 
ence the expectations about the behavior of 
others, the probability of success, and the indi- 


vidual contribution to the probability. of suc- | 


cess. For instance, by means of tryouts it can 
be proved that others will participate. This is a 
delicate affair, because one can make persons 
believe that enough people will participate and 
that their participation is not necessary. Inten- 
sifying social motives requires influencing a 
person's social environment. Social networks 
(Snow et al, 1980) and mobilization en bloc 
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(Oberschall, 1973) are ‘important in this re- 
spect. Influencing reward motives demands 
manipulation of rewards and punishments, for 
instance, by creating organizations that can 
help victims, decrease risks er collect money in 
support of activists (cf. Morris, 1981). 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO LOCAL COLLECTIVE ACTION* 
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« 


It is commonly assumed that people participate more in collective action when they 
believe others will. But local activists often say: “I did it because nobody else 
would.” Investigation of the differences among 1456 Detroit residents who were 


nonmembers, token members, or active members (either currently active or. past , 


leaders) of their neighborhood associations reveals that active members were 
significantly more pessimistic than token members about the prospects for 
neighborhood collective action, a finding explained by recent theoretical work on 
collective action by Oliver et al. (1984): Other findings are that active members 
are more highly educated than token members; that past leaders know more people 
and have higher interest in local problems; and that currently active members have 
more close ties in the neighborhood, like the neighborhood less, and are less likely to 
be homeowners. Contrasts between members and nonmembers are similar to those 


“IF YOU DON’T DO IT, NOBODY ELSE WILL”: ACTIVE AND TOKEN 


pa 


„found in previous research. 


When many people share an interest in some 
collective good, there are often wide dis- 
crepancies in the extent to which they contrib- 


ute to obtaining it. Some people do nothing at | 


all, others make only small token contributions 
such as signing a petition or paying dues, while 
a third group contributes substantial amounts 
of time and effort. What explains these dif- 
ferences in the willingness to absorb costs in 
the provision of local collective goods? Why 
are some people willing to make some real 
commitment of their time to a cause, while 
others give only token support or. lip service? 
Are those who make the larger commitments 
simply those who are more interested in the 
collective goal and have more at stake in its 
provision? Do they have an unusually great 
faith in the willingness of their fellow citizens 
to back them in their efforts? Are they peeple 
witha lot of spare time on their hands, looking 
for a way to avoid boredom? Are they power- 
hungry moguls exploiting community needs as 
an avenue to their own advancement? 
There is much less research on the question 
of explaining active versus token contributions 
than one might expect. Much of this is because 
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it is assumed that the motivation to leadership 
is relatively unproblematic, that of course 
people want to be leaders so that they can have 
access to power in an organization. But schol- 
ars of voluntary associations (as opposed to 
large bureaucratic organizations) know better. 
Pearce (1980) compared cooperatives which 
employed paid staff with those relying solely 
on volunteers. She observed that in employing 
organizations, leadership positions were hard 
to get and were sought after by the partici- 
pants, while in all-volunteer organizations, 
leadership positions were easy to get but 
avoided by the participants. In all-volunteer 
cooperatives, the leaders absorbed high costs 
with low compensating rewards. Rich (1980b) 
studied a variety of neighborhood organi- 
zations; the leaders of organizations relying 
solely on volunteers: and voluntary contribu- 
tions absorbed the high cost of their participa- 
tion while personally realizing relatively little 
of the, collective goals. In short, the active 
members of all-volunteer local organizations 
are frequently underrewarded workhorses who 
provide collective benefits for their often un- 
appreciative constituencies. Why do they do it? 

This paper reports the differences among 
residents of Detroit who were nonmembers, 
token members, or active members of their 
neighborhood associations. Consistent with 
previous research, active members are more 
highly educated than token. members. But an 
additional predictor has not been recognized in 
previous research: active members are more 
pessimistic than token members about the 
prospects for collective action in their neigh- 
borhoods. This perhaps surprising finding is, in 


fact, quite consistent with what activists often 
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say and with recent theoretical work on collec- 
tive action. 


THEORY AND PREDICTIONS 


The concept of collective action provides a 
framework for understanding the common di- 
lemmas in a wide variety of situations, and 
many scholars have treated participation in 
- community organizations as a form of collec- 
tive action (for example, Rich, 1980a,b; 
O’Brien, 1974; Henig, 1982; Wandersman, 
1981; Smith, 1981; Sharp, 1978; Stinson and 
Stam, 1976). The term “collective action” re- 
fers to activities which produce collective or 
public goods, that is, goods with the 


nonexcludability property that their provision’ 
to some members of a group means that they . 


cannot be withheld from others in the group 
(Olston, 1965:14). People who live in the same 
local area share common interests which lead 
to the existence of collective goods, both envi- 
ronmental, such as floods, wind storms, nox- 
ious fumes, or commuter traffic, and social, 
such as garbage collection, street repair, police 
patrols, and public schools. 

Neighborhood organizations are explicitly 
formed to address these collective goods. Sur-. 
veys of neighborhood organizations find that 
they address a wide variety of collective goods, 
such as housing, general city services, various 
types of crimes, street safety and traffic prob- 
lems, recreation, senior citizen needs, educa- 
tion, unemployment, health services, commer- 
cial revitalization, redlining, highway con- 
struction, drug abuse, planning, tenant issues, 
and pollution (Green, 1979; National Commis- 
sion on Neighborhoods, 1979; Oliver, 1980b). 

From our theoretical understanding of col- 
lective action, four general factors can be ex- 
pected to determine varying levels of involve- 
ment in neighborhood organizations. The first 
two are the basic economic factors of interests 
and costs. Very simply, we expect that larger 
contributions will come from people who value 
neighborhood collective goods more or who 
experience lower costs from their ‘contribu- 
tions. A third factor, social ties among group 
members, is stressed by sociologists such as 
Fireman and Gamson (1979), Tilly (1978), and 
Granovetter (1973). 

The fourth general factor concerns predic- 
tions about others’ behavior, specifically pes- 
simism about the prospects for collective ac- 
tion by others. In some situations, notably in 
“large groups” (Olson, 1965), any individual's 
contribution is too small to make a noticeable 


difference in the level of the collective good, so _ 


everyone's contribution is irrational no matter 
what anyone else does. But in “small groups,” 
such as the active members of a community 
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organization, individual contributions do make 
a noticeable difference (Rich, 1980b) and pre- 
dictions about others’ behavior are relevant. 
People who believe others will provide ‘the | 
collective good are motivated to ride free; 
people who do not believe others will provide 
the collective good are motivated to provide 
the good themselves or do without. 

More specific predictions can be developed 
for each of these four factors in turn, beginning - 
with pessimism about others’ behavior. 


Pessimism About Others’ Collective Action 


It is commonly assumed that people are more 
willing to participate in collective action if they 
believe that others will. But if you ask someone 
why he or she agreed to chair a fundraising 
drive or be recording secretary of a local orga- 
nization, a common answer is: “If I don't do it, 
nobody else will.” That is, activists are often 
quite pessimistic, believing it unlikely that they 
will be able to rely on the efforts of their 
neighbors. ` 

Recent work on collective action by Oliver 
et al. (1984) argues that there is an interaction 
between beliefs about others’ willingness to 
contribute to collective action and the charac- 
ter of the ‘collective good. Optimism about 
collective action by others makes a person 
more willing to contribute when contributions 
have an accelerating impact on the collective 
good. But when there are diminishing marginal 
returns to contributions, pessimism about 
others’ actions, not optimism, makes a person 
more willing to contribute. Contributions have 
diminishing marginal return when jobs are rel- 
atively finite, or when the earliest contribu- 
tions have the biggest impact. Keeping an or- 
ganization’s checkbook, arranging to rent 
games for a school fair, or preparing a news- 
letter have this property: once the job is being 
done at all, additional contributions produce 
smaller (although not zero) increments in the 
collective good. If the job is being done, there 
is little marginal payoff for helping out, and 
free riding is likely. 

Local activism often exhibits this property of 
diminishing marginal returns. Thursz (1972) 
stresses that successful community organi- _ 
zations do not require mass participation, cit- 
ing Alinsky’s claim that participation by 3 per- 
cent of a community would ensure success of a 
community organization. Bolduc (1980) pro- 
Vides a typical case study of a neighborhood in 
which only a dozen residents participated 
actively in the neighborhood organization al- 
though it was viewed as a legitimate represen- 
tative body by the majority of residents. Since 
active members and leaders of local voluntary 
organizations absorb high costs for low re- 


we 
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wards, it stands to reason that they are more 
likely to make this sacrifice when they believe 
no one else will. 

Private incentives (Olson, 1965; Oliver, 
1980a) could minimize the impact of this factor, 
but it is unusual in voluntary community action 
for the incentives for participation to be large 
enough to make a person want to absorb the 
costs of involvement. The incentives for active 
participation in community organizations are 
usually found to be psychological, including 
social contacts, deference or respect, self- 
actualization, leaming new skills, or feeling a 
sense of accomplishment (Smith, 1981; Salem, 
1978; Rich, 1980b; Sharp, 1978). 


Interest in the Collective Good 


A person's level of interest in the collective 
good should always have a positive effect on 
participating in collective action, but the 
strength of this impact may vary. We may dis- 
tinguish subjective interest, as indicated by 
statements of concern about neighborhood 
problems, from objective interest, as indicated 
by demographic characteristics. 

Concerning subjective interests, several 
studies and literature reviews indicate that 
various attitudinal measures which tap what 
can be thought of as the person’s concern 
about the collective good are important pre- 
dictors of participation in community organi- 
zations (McKenzie, 1981; Uzzell, 1980; 
Nanetti, 1980; Parkum and Parkum, 1980). 
However, these studies do not distinguish 
among levels of participation. One study which 
concerns leaders specifically (Rich, 1980b) 
argues that psychological incentives, not con- 
cem about the collective good, are the best 
predictors of the willingness to be a leader in an 
all-volunteer neighborhood organization. 

The relevant “objective” interest for naigh- 
borhood organizations is being a homeowner. 
Homeownership is likely to distinguish mem- 
bers from nonmembers, but is less likely to 
distinguish active from token members. The 
correlation with membership is high because 
renters are quite unlikely to belong to neigh- 
borhood organizations, but too little variance is 
left to distinguish active from token members. 
In theoretical terms, gross-category member- 
ship is relevant for defining the population at 
risk, but not for determining the level of con- 
tribution a person is willing to make. 


Costs 


It seems obvious that active members of local 
organizations absorb higher costs of action 
than do token members (Pearce, 1980; Rich, 
1980a,b). Token members presumably absorb 
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higher costs than nonmembers, although the 
difference may not be great. It is difficult to 
make comparisons across people of the costs 
of action, but it is possible to draw inferences 
about such costs by making assumptions about 
the nature of various actions and the effects of 
people’s life circumstances. 

Education and income. One of the most 
well-documented correlations in soctal science 
is the positive correlation between socioeco- 
nomic status and all forms of political or orga- 
nizational participation (see, e.g., Verba and 
Nie, 1972; Smith and Freedman, 1972), in- 
cluding participation in community organi- 
zations (see Parkum and Parkum, 1980; Vedlitz 
and Veblen, 1980; Verba and Nie, 1972; Smith 
and Freedman, 1972). This finding has been 
explained in cost-benefit terms by many au- 
thors, perhaps most forcefully by O'Brien 
(1974, 1975). The explanation is grounded in 
the high costs of participation for the poor. 
O’Brien argues that poor people are too con- 
cerned about survival to have time for leisure 
activities, that their failure to participate in 
community organizations is not due to 
“apathy” but to an acute case of the free-rider 
problem in which the costs of participation far 
outweigh the individual's share of the collec- 
tive good. 

Psychological costs are also relevant in this 
context. Organizational activity usually re- 
quires skills that are more common among 
educated people, such as public speaking, 
Roberts Rules of Order, understanding techni- 
cal explanations, or knowing how to call City 
Hall. This means that the cost of such activities 
is much higher for less-educated people. 

These cost considerations should hold true 
both for distinguishing members from non- 
members, and for distinguishing active mem- 
bers from token members of community orga- 
nizations. 

Free time. Free or discretionary time is often 
posited as an important factor in collective 
action (McCarthy and Zald, 1973). The 
stereotype of the community volunteer as a 
bored housewife or retiree is common. Cer- 
tainly this is a plausible account in cost-benefit 
terms, since the opportunity cost of an invest- 
ment of time is lower for a person with more 
free time. 

Since we lack direct measures of free time, 
we may make plausible inferences about free 
time from certain demographic characteristics. 
Other things being equal, people who are em- 
ployed full time should have less free time than 
those who are not. Free time is also 
doubtlessly negatively related to the number of 
children one has. 

As plausible as the free-time account is, es- 
pecially for women’s behavior, and especially 
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considering recent publicity about the decline 
in volunteerism as women have entered paid 
employment, there is some contrary evidence. 
Several studies have found positive correla- 
tions between employment and voluntary 
community participation among women, espe- 
cially less-educated women (Flynn and Webb, 
_ 1975; Schoenberg, 1980; and several unpub- 

lished studies cited by Schoenberg, including 
Schoenberg and Rosenbaum, 1979; Dab- 
rowski, 1979; and Holmes, 1979). These 
studies argue that the skills and self-confidence 
obtained from paid employment are necessary 
for a woman to feel willing to engage in com- 
munity participation. Having children was a 
positive predictor of participation in at least 
one older study (Wright and Hyman, 1958), 
although Ahlbrandt and Cunningham (1979) 
report that it did not predict participation in 
neighborhood organizations in six Pittsburgh 
neighborhoods. 


Social Ties 


In the substantive literature on neighborhoods, 
a major theme is the social solidarity or social 
integration within a neighborhood (see, e.g., 
Warren and Warren, 1977). It is usually. as- 


sumed that this factor is an important element - 


in a neighborhood's ability to act collectively in 
response to some threat, although this’ as- 
sumption is rarely subject to test. Sociologists 
such as Tilly (1978), Fireman and Gamson 


(1977), Granovetter (1973, 1982), and Snow et' 


al. (1980) stress the importance of social ties 
for collective action. Tilly (1978) distinguishes 
feelings of identity or solidarity from network 
ties. Granovetter (1973; 1982) and Duff and Liu 
(1972) distinguish weak ties of acquaintance 
from strong ties of friendship, arguing that | 
weak ties are important for collective action. 
Social ties may be thought of as indicators of 
subjective interest in the neighborhood, as 
factors influencing the availability of solidary 
incentives for participation in collective action, 
or as factors reducing the cost of action by 
making communication easier. All these 
theoretical interpretations yield the same em- 
pirical prediction, that social ties will generally 
` have a positive effect on collective action. 
None. distinguishes theoretically between 
active and token contributions. In this paper, 
the effects of social ties are assessed without 
attempting to determine the best theoretical 
interpretation of these effects. 


METHODS AND PROCEDURES 
Sample 


The analysis in this paper is based upon. data 
originally collected in Detroit neighborhoods in 
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1969 under the direction of Donald Warren; 
more details on data collection and sampling 
procedures may be found, in Warren (1975). 
Twenty-eight elementary school attendance 
areas within the central city of Detroit were 
sampled ‘purposively; sixteen of these were 
over 90 percent black and twelve were over 90 
percent white. Individuals were randomly 
sampled within neighborhoods. The 1456 re- 
spondents included in the analysis were of the 
majority race in their neighborhood and were 
missing information on less than six of the 
original variables in the analysis. Cases missing 
information on a variable were assigned the 
mean for interval variables and the median for 
ordinal variables, a procedure which is conser- 
vative since it tends to attenuate correlations. 


~ 


Measures of Dependent Variables 


The three dependent dummy variables are 
types of participation in neighborhood im- ' 
provement organizations: membership, ac- 
tivism, and leadership. Each reported organi- 
zational membership was classified by type of 
organization; “neighborhood improvement as- 
sociation” was an original response category. 
The handful of people who were members of 
more than one neighborhood organization were 
simply coded as members, as there were too 
few of them to analyze. For each organi- 
zational membership, the respondent was 
asked “How active have you been in the past 
three years?’ The codes active and not active 
were entered for each of the years 1966, 1967, 
1968, and 1969. The variable employed in the 
present analysis contrasts those who were 
active in any of the four years with all others. 
Leadership was indicated by the answer to the 
question: “Have you ever held an office or 
position of leadership in any of these groups? If 
yes,which ones?”! 


4 


Measure of Predictions About 
Others’ Collective Action 


Respondents were asked to indicate on a five- 
point scalé from “certaintly will” to “certainly 
won't’ their. assessment of “how ready you 
think your neighbors would be to help each ~ 
other in various situations.” Two were collec- 
tive: “If the principal of the local school was 
doing a very poor job, how much could you ` 
count on your neighbors for help in’ doing. 
something about it?“ and ‘Ifthe city were to 
announce a project that would hurt this neigh- 


1 The two former neighborhood organization lead- 
ers who were not currently members of neighbor- 
hood organizations (Table 1) were dropped from the 
analysis of leadership. 
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borhood, and some of the neighbors tried to 
organize a protest, how would the others feel 
about joining?” The analyzed variable is an 
index created by summing these two items. 


+ Measures of Interest in the 
Collective Good 


Membership i in the appropriate objective inter- 
est groups is indicated by whether the person 
owns or is buying (as opposed to rents) his or 
her home. 
Subjective interest in neighborhood im- 
. provement is measured with a composite index 
based on six variables. The first variable is the 
number of ‘‘problems” the respondent said 
existed in his or her neighborhood.? The other 
five variables are the level of dissatisfaction 
with five city services (parks and playgrounds, 
sports and recreation centers, police protec- 
tion, garbage collection, schools), each having 
four levels of response from generally satisfied 
to very dissatisfied. Principal-axis factor 
analysis with varimax rotation identified: only 
one significant dimension; all other factors 
were of roughly equal weight and unique to a 
variable. The analyzed variable is the weighted 
regression factor score. 


Costs 


Education and income. Education is coded as 
years of formal education. Income was as- 
sessed with the 1960 Census groupings; each 
category was assigned its midpoint, and the 
variable was treated as interval. - 

Free time. Respondents employed-full time 
were contrasted with those who have no paid 
employment or only part-time employment. 
Respondents were coded for the presence or 
‘absence of children under age 18 in the house- 
hold. ; 


` 
Measures of Social Ties 


The analyzed variables are three indices tap- 


ping important dimensions of social ties: posi- 
tive affect or liking for the neighborhood; the 


2 These were: racial strife; people not keeping 
their houses up; unemployment; wild teenagers; na- 
tionality or religious conflict; people not knowing 
how to get along in the big city; pressure to keep up 
with the Joneses; young children not supervised 
properly; “it's no use trying” attitude toward solving 
local neighborhood problems; conflicts between 
older and younger children; people with strange be- 
havior; fear of street crime; militant pressure groups; 
police harassment; traffic and noise; lack of police 
services. Several analytic approaches failed to reveal 
any interesting subdimensions, factors or clusters 
within these items, so the count of all yes answers is 
treated as a single variable. 
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number of acquaintances one has in the 
neighborhood; and. the extent of one’s close 
ties of friendship or kinship in the neighbor- 
hood., 

To create these indices, eight variables were 
subjected to factor analysis: 

(1) The person’s liking’ for the neighbor- 
hood, measured with a composite index 
created by summing four questions. The first 
asked, “At your present time in life, how close 
are your neighbors to what you think neighbors 
should be like?” and was ee an a four- 
point scale from “very close” to “not close at 
all.” The second asked, “In Peer how do 
you feel about this neighborhood?” with four 
responses ranging from good to very poor. The 
third and fourth used four responses from “‘like 
very much” to “dislike very much” for your 
own block” and “the people living right 
nearby.” ` 

(2) Another measure of positive affect, how 


-close the person's neighbors were to their - 


ideal. 

(3) An index created by summing the re- 
sponses to questions on the perceived likeli- 
hood that one’s neighbors would engage in five 
kinds of “personal” helping: keeping aw eye on 
children; caring for a child while away for a 
week; helping you when sick; keep an eye on 
the house for a month; lend you a few dollars: 

(4) A measure of the person’s perception of 
being like other people in the local area. Re- 
spondents were asked, ‘‘In general, would you 


” say you and your neighbors share the same or 


different views on the following matters: best 
way to raise children, religious beliefs, atti- 
tudes about race problems, political attitudes, 
goals for children, way to enjoy leisure time, 
kind of person to have as a friend, how to 
furnish a house in good taste, how to get ahead 
in the world.” An index was constructed by 


-subtracting the number of “different” answers 


form the number of “same” answers. 

(5) The number of “weak” ties: the number 
of neighbors the person knows “well enough sa 
that you might spend half an hour or so with 
them now and then.” Responses for. separate 
questions for “on this block” and “in this area 
but not on this block” were summed. ` 

(6) A.measure of somewhat stronger ties: 
how often the person gets together with 
neighbors “at their home or yours,” ranging 
from never to daily. š 

(7) A measure of the strong ties of 
friendship: whether at least one of the person's 
three closest friends is in the neighborhood: 

(8) A measure of the strong ties of kinship: 
the proportion of the person's relatives in the 
Detroit area who live in the immediate neigh- 


_borhood: all, most, about half, only a few, or. 


none. 
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The factor analysis reveals only one “‘signifi- 
cant” dimension for these variables, a gener- 
alized satisfaction with the neighborhood. 
However, the three-factor solution produced 


theoretically meaningful dimensions, so the ` 


three weighted-regression factor scores were 
used in the analysis to allow specification of 
the relationship between social ties and local 
collective action. The variables which loaded 
high on the first factor were the liking index, 
whether the neighbors are ideal, the personal 
helping index, and the attitude-similarity 
index; this factor score is called the Liking for 
Neighborhood Scale. The most important vari- 
able in the second factor is the number of 
people known, with visiting with neighbors and 
believing the neighbors would give personal 
help also loading on this factor; this factor 
score is called the Acquaintances Scale. Hav- 
ing one’s closest friends in the neighborhood is 
the only variable which loads highly on the 
third factor, with having relatives in the neigh- 
borhood having a moderate loading; this factor 
score is called the Close Ties Scale. 


Control Variables 


Race and gender were controlled in the 
analysis. There is substantial evidence that 
blacks participate more in community organi- 
zations than whites (Warren, 1975, 1974; 
Ahlbrandt and Cunningham, 1979; London and 
Hearn, 1977; Phillips, 1975). In addition, men 
have been found to be more active in some 
areas of community participation and women 
in others (Parkum and Parkum, 1980). 
Preliminary analyses found no significant 
effects for age, length of residence in the 
neighborhood, and marital status, so they are 
excluded from the reported analyses. People in 
the broadly defined “middle ages” of 35-60 
have often been found to be more active (Par- 


kum and Parkum, 1980), although Edwards. 


(1977) reports finding no age effect on general 
social involvement, and McPherson and 
Lockwood (1980) use time-series data to dem- 
onstrate that the age difference arises because 
memberships accumulate over time, with 
younger people having higher rates of member- 


ship. There is usually a positive correlation . 


betwen the length of time a person has lived in 
a local area and involvement in community 
activities (Bell and Force, 1956; Ross, 1972; 
McKenzie, 1981; Parkum and Parkum, 1980). 
There is no reported finding that marital status 
has any significant effect on community par- 
ticipation. 

Preliminary analysis also controlled for the 
number of other organizational memberships 
to determine whether active members of 
neighborhood , organizations were simply 
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“joiners.” Other memberships is highly corre- 
lated with membership in neighborhood orga- 
nizations but, among members, not with being 
active. The only effect of including this vari- 
able on the other parametefs in any equation 
reported below is to make income nonsignifi- 


. cant as a predictor of membership. 


Mode of Analysis 


Since the dependent variables are dichotomies, 
probit analysis is an appropriate statistical tool. ’ 
The contrast between members and nonmem- 
bers is assessed with the total sample. The 
contrast between token members and active 
members. is assessed with the subsample who 
are members of the appropriate organization. 
This mode of analysis plausibly assumes that 
people are first selected to membership in an 
organization and, once members, face parther 
selection for becoming active. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the distributions of the depen- 
dent variables and their interrelations. Nine- 


. teen percent of the respondents were members 


of neighborhood improvement associations at 
the time of the survey. Of the members, 22 
percent said they had been a leader or officer of 
such a group, and 27 percent said they had 


. been active in the group in at least one of the 


past four years. Thirty percent of the past lead- 
ers were currently active in their organizations, 
and 25 percent of those currently active had 
been leaders. 

The means and standard deviations for all 
the independent variables are given in Table 2. 

Table 3 shows the coefficients for a probit 
analysis of membership and, among members, 
of the two kinds of active participation. The 
findings for membership are reasonably con- 
sistent with previous research. Members are 
significantly more likely than nonmembers to 
be black, to have higher incomes, to own their 
homes, to score'high on the subjective interest 
scale, to know many of their neighbors, and to 
believe their neighbors would respond collec- 
tively to a ‘collective problem. The fact that 


‘those with relatively few friends or relatives in 


the neighborhood are more likely to be mem- 
bers is perhaps inconsistent with the theoreti- 
cal literature but somewhat consistent with 
McCourt's (1977) findings.’ The negative coef- . 


3 McCourt’s (1977) study of-about 30 women in a 
white working-class Chicago neighborhood found, 
that having one’s own parents in the neighborhood 
had no effect on level of participation in the neigh- 
borhood organization, while having one’s husband's 
parents in the neighborhood had a , strongly negative 
effect. i 
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Table 1. Frequencies and Interrelations Among Types of Participation in Neighborhood Organizations 








Percent of Row'Group in Column Group 








Number Current Member Past Leader ‘Currently Active 
Total Sample 1456 19% 4% 5% 
Members 278 22% 27% 
Leaders 64 97% 30% 
Currently Active 76 100% 25% 





ficient for having children is counter to Wright 
and Hyman’s. (1958) work, but somewhat con- 
sistent with free time as ‘an explanation for, 
involvement. : 

Turning to the contrast between active and 
token members, only two variables predict 
both indicators of active contributions: educa- 
tion and beliefs about the neighbors’ willing- 
ness to act. collectively. First, former leaders 
and current activists are more highly educated 
than other members. This result is in line with 


- past research, and is probably due to the kinds 


of skills educated people acquire which make 
such activities easier (and therefore less costly) 
for them. Secondly, both former leaders and 
current activists are less optimistic than other 


. members about the prospects for collective ac- 


tion on the part of their neighbors. Presumably 
they do not believe they can free ride on their 
neighbors’ efforts. 

Several factors are different for former lead- 
ers than for current activists. Former leaders 
are .moré likely than'other members to be 
black, to score high on the subjective interest 
scale, and to know many of their neighbors. By 
contrast, current activists are less likely to be 
homeowners, less likely to like their neighbor- 
hood, and more likely to have close social ties 
with the neighbors they know (although they 


Table 2. Descriptive Statistics for tndependeat 
: Variables? 











Standard: . 

Variable - Mean Deviation 
Race (white = 1, black = 0) 427 -495 
Education (in years) 10.535 3.369 
Income (in $1000s) 9.121 > ba: 493 
Has Children . 593 «49i 
Employed Full Time 544 498. 
Sex (female =1, male = 0): 466 499 
Homeowner -736 .441 
Subjective Interest Scale .002 .883 
Liking for ? 

Neighborhood Scale ~.001 751 
Acquaintances ‘Scale —.001 651 
Close, Ties Scale J .000 -708 
Neighbors’ Likelihood of 

‘Collective Action Scale 

(range 2 to 10) 8.069 1.608 





* Number of Observations = 1456. 


“ 


know nonsignificantly fewer of them). The 


“negative coefficient on homeownership is diffi- 


cult to explain theoretically and may be noth- 
ing more than a random quirk of these data, but 
it remains when controls for age and length of 
residence in the neighborhood are included., 
Let us review the results for each set of 
predictors. The various measures of social ties 
in these data have no consistent effects on 
active participation, although théy do have 
some meaningful patterns. First, members 
know more people than nonmembers, and 
leaders know more people than. other mem- 
bers, consistent with the ‘tweak ties” 
arguments. Secondly, members have fewer 
close ties in the neighborhood than nonmem- 
bers, but currently active members have more 
close ties while generally liking the neighbor- 


„hood less than inactive members. This suggests 
. that current activism arises not from a gener- 


alized collective neighborhood spirit, but 
rather from particularistic ties and, perhaps, 
even a sense of distance from one’s neighbors. 
Wilson (1973) argues that personalized ex- 


` changes are an important mechanism for pro- 


ducing local collective goods, although his de- 
scription may apply more to acquaintances 
than close friends. 

Interests also have mixed effects on active 
participation. As expected, members are much 
more likely than nonmembers to be home- 
owners and to score high on the subjective 
interest scale. However, among members, ‘the 
only significant positive effect is that of sub- 
jective interest on having been a leader. As 
discussed above, homeowners are surprisingly 
less likely than others to be currently. active as 
members. We may say that interest in the col- 
lective good seems to move people from doing 
nothing to doing something, but interests. do 
not seem to be critical for moving people from 
doing less to doing more. There is, however, 
some indication that people who take on lead- 
ership roles are especially interested in local 
issues. 

Costs of participation were not measured di- 
rectly, but we assumed that people with more 
resources would experience lower opportunity 
costs than those with fewer resources. Time is 
the central resource for active participation in 
neighborhood groups, but indicators of free 
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Table 3. Probit Analysis of Membership and Active Participation in Neighborhood Organizations 














Members of Neighborhood Groups Only 











Whole Sample 
Membership Has Been Leader Currently Active 
Standard Standard 7 Standard 
Estimate Error Estimate Error Estimate Error 
Race (white) —0.842* 0.100 —0.563* 0.304 —0.017 0.249 
Education 0.020 0.014 0.099* 0.034 0.067* 0.031 
Income { 0.021* 0.011 —0.025 0.024 —0.021 0.023 
Has Children —0.218* - 0,087 - —0.213 0.197 0.141 0.188 
Full-Time Employment 0.008 0.100 —0.020 0.220 —0.262 0.206 
Gender (female) _ 0.070 0.094 —0.027 0.207 —0.173 0.199 
Homeowner 0.564* 0.108 0.205 0.283 —0.996* 0.244 
Subjective Interest 0.177* 0.049 0.277* 0.108 —0.006 0.104 
Liking Scale 0.095 0.068 0.093 0.147 —0.246* 0.144 
Acquaintances Scale 0.236* 0.073 0.575* 0.170 —0.152 0.162 
Close Ties Scale » —0.153* 0.061 0.223 0.145 0.251* 0.136 
Neigh Act Coll 0.108* 0.030 —0.122* 0.069 —0.139* 0.063 
Constant —2.261* 0.293 ~0.837 0.682 1.091* 0.626 
G-Square 1205.0 244.1 276.1 
D.F. 1443 265 y 





* p<.05, one-tailed. 


time--not being employed full time and not 
having children—failed to predict such partici- 
pation. Members are less likely to have chil- 
dren than nonmembers, but neither of these 
variables is a significant predictor of leadership 
or current activism. Although these factors are 
often thought to be more salient for women, 
tests for interactions with gender found no sig- 
nificant coefficients. Furthermore, there was a 
nonsignificant tendency for men’s activism to 
be lower when they were employed or had 
children, but for women’s to be higher. Thus, 
such trends as there are run counter to the 
conventional wisdom that community activists 
are women who do not have the demands of 
jobs or children. 

Higher-income people have more financial 
resources, and more highly educated people 
have cultural resources and skills for organi- 
zational participation. Income is a weak pre- , 
dictor of membership; while education strongly 
distinguishes active from token members. This 
suggests that the salient resource limiting 
active participation is the skills involved, 
rather than money or time. . 

Finally, although members are more op- 
timistic than nonmembers about the prospects 
for neighborhood collective action, both 
former leaders and currently active members 
are more pessimistic than token members 
about such prospects. As a bit of a check on 
the generality of this finding, the same. analysis 
was performed for parent-teacher associations; 
the coefficients for former leadership and cur- 
rent activism in PTAs are not significant, but 
they are negative. Active participants in com- 
munity organizations seem definitely to be 


more skeptical of their neighbors’ cooperative- 
ness than token members. 


‘CONCLUSIONS 


To summarize, two factors consistently distin- 
guish active from token contributors to neigh- 
borhood organizations: active members are 
more highly educated and they are more pes- 
simistic about their neighbors’ willingness to 
make active contributions. Distinguishing 
among the types of active contributors, leaders 
are interested in local issues and know many 
people, while those currently active have 
negative feelings about their neighbors in gen- 
eral but have their closest friends or relatives in 
the area. 

The positive effect of education is well 
known, but the significance of activists’ pes- 
simism about their neighbors has not been pre- 
viously recognized and merits further discus- 
sion. : 

‘Some of the pessimism effect may be conse- 
quence rather than cayse. People who get in- 
volved in community activities often experi- 
ence frustration when they try to get others 
involved. Although the numbers involved are 
very small, the people in these data who had 


‘been leaders in past years but were not active 


in the current year had more pessimistic beliefs 
about the prospects for action than other active 
members. Optimism about collective action 
may be due to-simple naivete: many people do 
not understand the collective-goods dilemma 
and are shocked when they try to organize 
collective action. 

Experience may teach people about the col- 
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lective dilemma. But whether they are pes- . 
simistic from the start, or become so through 
experience, people who make-active contribu- 
tions have less faith in the collective spirit of 
their neighbors than people who are only token 
members. This pattern is easily understood 
within a general collective-action model. 
Active contributors make a noticeable dif- 
ference in the provision of the public good. 
Furthermore, many local collective goods have 
the property of diminishing marginal returns, in 

. that early contributions have.much greater im- 
pact than later contributions of the same size. 
Under these conditions, rational individuals 
take account of the likelihood that the collec- 
tive good, will.be provided through the efforts 
of others, and are less likely to contribute the 
more they believe others will. 

There is a kind of paradox of community life. 
People with the greatest sense of collective 
identity and positive regard for their neighbors 

+ may not absorb the costs of community ac- 
tivism because they assume that someone else 
will take care of the problems. The people who 
are willing to absorb these costs are often pre- 
cisely those who have less respect and liking 
for their neighbors and more of a belief that if 
they want something done they will have to do 


it themselves. There is often a real tension - 


between community activists and their com- 
munities. 
Of course, in some néighborhoods commu- 


nity activists are able to mobilize widespread: 


activism whenever it is necessary and there are 
close ties between leaders and residents. But 
just as Olson’s (1965) work made us realize that 
collective action is problematic, so we need to 
recognize that this is an exception to be, ex- 
plained rather than a natural or likely turn of 


events. 
\ 
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A STRUCTURAL REINTERPRETATION OF RESPONSIBILITY, 
RISK AND TELEING IN SMALL COLLECTIVES OF CHILDREN” 


WILLIAM M. WENTWORTH 
Clemson University 


KELLY W. CRADER 


Children arriving at a commuhity center were arranged into groups to tour a 
moderately frightening “Halloween spook house,” pretested for design. Fifty-one 
such small collectives were analyzed to determine the effect of composition (group 
size, age and gender make-up) on helping action in ‘risky situations. This study 
sought two goals. The first was to suggest a struc tural-interactional model that 
integrated numerous findings previously given only ad hoc explanations in the 
psychological. literature. Second, and related, two possible explanations of the 
collective‘ actionlinaction response to risk were evaluated: the “diffusion of 
responsibility’ and the allocation of responsibility (relative to internal social 
heterogeneity and emerging structure). The latter explanation was supported by our 
analysis and predicted from the theoretical model. 


The question of social responsibility, has 
spawned a growing body of rescarch in the 
behavioral sciences. It hus become Clear that a 


variety of situational and personal variables ' 


impinge on the shape of a collective’s response 
` to risk and responsibility. The related psycho- 
logical studies have produced valuable exper- 
imental information but only ad hoc explana-. 
tions, and the findings have yet to be pursued 
in the light of any unifying theoretical motif. 
Micro-sociological theory can provide a com- 
prehensive alternative interpretation for this 
literature. 

Thus, the present paper‘has two goals. The 


first is to recast the findings from psychologi- 


cally oriented studies into a structural- 
interactional model that. while incomplete in 
detail, appears to fit well with and integrate the 
relevant literature. No implicit criticism of the 
data or research designs of psychologigal 
studies is intended: indeed their evidence lends 
support to our primary goal. Second, the pre- 
sent research seeks to demonstrate that. in- 
teractional processes, as opposed to individual 
psychological traits, are the more likely 


mediating influences on a collective’s response - 


in the experimental setting. To do this, two 
-possible explanations are weighed; they are the 
“diffusion of responsibility” (as a function of 
group size,.e.g., Latane and Darley, 1968) and 
the allocation of responsibility (as a function of 
internal social heterogeneity and emerging 
structure). , 

The ‘logical origins for this study concern 
' the existence of a “norm of social respon- 


n 


*Direct all correspondence to: Kelly W. Crader 
and William M. Wentworth, Department of Sociol- 
ogy, Clemson University, Clemson, SC 29631. 


sibility"—that we ought to aid those in dis- 

tress. Research has established the existence 
of such a norm and demonstrated that it 
is experienced by both adults and children 
(Berkowitz and Daniels. 1963; Staub, 1970: 
Bryan 1972: Weissbrod, 1980). Verifying its 
existence is a crucial starting point: the psy- 
chological boundaries of the individual open to 
include a sociological locus of motivation. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS AND 
HYPOTHESIS DEVELOPMENT 


The Choice of a Theoretical Model 


The venerable S(0}>R PARADIGM informs 
most prior experimental work in this area. This 
approach assumes that an objectively uniform 
stimulus (a situation suggesting some risk and 
that action need be taken) is presented to indi- 
viduals in an experimental setting. These sub- 
jects hold the norm of social responsibility in 
common but vary according tọ several perti- 
nent traits that may affect their reaction to the 
norm. The stimulus, the norm, individual 


“traits” and group size are treated as indepen- 


dent variables. When size is considered, it is 
(a) a quantitative variable, that (b) merely in- 
creases the number of individuals. who witness 
the stimulus complex, and as a result, (c) 
something like an arithmetic operation is pos- 
tulated.to happen. The number of subjects is 
divided into the responsibility norm, thereby 
fractionalizing the motivational force of the 
norm. Response action or action inhibition are 
a function of the extent of fractionalization. 
This hypothetical process has been labeled the 
“diffusion of responsibility” (Darley and 
Latane, 1968). All the power of this model can- 
not account for how individual and situational 
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characteristics become relevant to action in a 
collective; it makes no reference to group 
characteristics per se. 

The distinct advantage of a micro-socio- 
logical perspective stems from its embed- 
ding the individual in a wider social context 
and the subsequent accounting for the social 
origins of lines of action. Meanings and mo- 
tives emerge in situations; their specific sali- 
ence, indeed their very reality, depends on so- 
cial processes (theoretical view: e.g., Mead, 
1934; Mills, 1940; Berger and Kellner, 1970; 
Stokes and Hewitt, 1976; and Handel, 1979; 
empirical evidence: e.g., Crutchfield, 1955; 
Janis and Mann, 1965; McHugh, 1968; Emer- 
son, 1970). Even so fundamental an individual 
identification as gender has situationally re- 
lated implications for conduct (e.g., Meeker 
and Weitzel-O’Neil, 1977). Further, social 
structure differentially creates and focuses re- 
sponsibility; these focal points are roles that 
have expectations associated with them (Ber- 
ger et al., 1966). Structurally focused activity 
selectively recognizes and evaluates elements 
of the environment (e.g., Mills and Jellison, 
1967; Brewer, 1977). Goffman has used a very 


suggestive metaphor in this regard. He de-— 


scribes situated action as being located as if 
within a ‘semipermeable cell membrane.” The 
membrane ‘‘not only selects, but also 
transforms and modifies what is passed 
through it” (Goffman, 1961:33). 

From the foregoing we can derive a six-fold 
body of theoretical propositions. First, the in- 
dividual should be treated as having a so- 
cialized Sensitivity to structural elements in the 
environment (and not as an isolated psycho- 
logical unit). Second, individuals have a rela- 
tive, not total, behavior dependence on the 
situation. Third, the meanings of personal and 
environmental characteristics (e.g., gender, 
„Tisk, a call for help) are not constants but are 
relative to the context. Fourth, situations gen- 


erate, contain and organize motives. Fifth, ac- . 


cordingly, situations tend to allocate “‘appro- 
priate” actions to actors. Sixth, the situation 
serves as a prism, refracting and coloring gen- 
erally available cultural norms. 


Application of the Model 


Immanent structure, structuration, and status 
process. There is one apparent problem of 
applicability regarding the theoretical model 
just described: uncertainty, not an established 
pattern of interaction, is the initial state for 
both the natural and the experimental settings 
that “call” for helping action;. no pfior 
structure exists to focus helping action. Un- 
published participant-observation research by 
one of the authors demonstrated, under condi- 
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tions grossly similar to the present study, that 
the potential for structure is very strong and is 
acted on with alacrity. As a result, familiar 
statuses, expectations and manners ‘‘leak”’ into 
the situation. The exact implications of these 
factors are generated during interaction, but 
they form the immediate building blocks with 
which individuals attempt to construct order 
from uncertainty. 

A potential for structure exists in the status 
heterogeneity of the collective. Based on this 
heterogeneity an “immanent structure” be- 
comes relevant to action on the event of a cry 
for help. The cry serves to define the situation, 
invoking the “norm of social responsibility” 
and thereby igniting structuration in a collec- 
tive (cf. Wentworth, 1980:95). Despite the ini- 


' tial lack of fit between practiced routine and 


the uncertain situation, subjects act with the 
apparent assumption that the fit can be 
achieved. Status and role may thus be best 
understood as focal resources in a process of 
structuration (Berger et al., 1966; Meeker and 
Weitzel-O’ Neil, 1977; Giddens, 1979), 

General empirical evidence: competence, 
Status and behavior. “Competency” in risky 
situations is usually more general than specific 
(Huston et al., 1981) and is relative to the con- 
text in which it finds expression (Gruder and 
Cook, 1971; Darley and Batson, 1973; Rule and 
Langer, 1976; Sebastian, 1978; Ungar, 1979). 
The ordinary statuses of gender and age are 
similarly associated with general competence 
in a social ranking (Schwartz and David, 1976; 
Chu, 1979). The assertion can then be made 
that the sociology of the situation tends to in- 
hibit or facilitate the expression of these com- 
petencies’ (Edelman and Omark, 1973; Dion 
and Berscheid, 1974; and cf. Darley and Bat- 
son, 1973). Collective awareness of compe- 
tence focuses responsibility and speeds action, 
whgreas collective ignorance of competence 
slows its expression (Schwartz and Clausen, 
1970; Schwartz and David 1976; Chu, 1979; 
and cf. Berger et al., 1966). By comparison, a 
lack of recognized “competence,” less so- 
cialization experience, a typically dependent 
status or “learned helplessness” will tend to 
inhibit action in a collective (Costanzo and 
Shaw, 1966; Hamm and Hoving, 1969; Hiroto 
and Seligman, 1975; Coleman, 1980; Ferguson 
and Rule, 1980; Levin and Bekerman- 
Greenberg, 1980). 

Specific empirical evidence: dominance and 
gender in children. As mentioned above, chil- 
dren are aware of the “norm of social responsi- 
bility.” Although they may not be as socialized 
to the nuances of situations as adults, children 
from nursery school through the third grade 
develop their sensitivity to “dominance hierar- 
chies” (Edelman and Clark, 1973). It is known 
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that gender identification begins at a very early 
age (Kohlberg, 1966); from birth children are 
treated to gender-stereotyped care (Block, 
1976; Lamb, 1979; Hansen, 1980); they receive 
sex-biased gender’ information through a vari- 
ety of media (Weitzman et al., 
sion on Civil Rights, 1977, 1979); and, they act 
out distinct gender preferénces in play (Lever, 
1978) and show sex-linked differences in levels 
of aggression (Bandura et al., 1963). Even very 
young children, therefore, are biased by basic 
structural conditions. 

Early gender-role socialization promotes 
dominance, fearlessness, self-sufficiency and 
independent experience more for boys than for 
girls (Kagan and Moss, 1962; Edelman and 
Omark 1973; Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974). Not 
surprisingly, one dominance ranking that ap- 
pears early in childhood revolves around chil- 
dren’s recognition of gender roles (Chu, 1979). 
The salience of dominance structures is corre- 
spondingly‘ greater for boys than girls and, 
hence, has a greater allocation effect on them 
(cf. Slovic, 1966; Staub, 1970). Male children 


are also more likely to take’risks than females _ 
(Slovic, 1966). These findings lead us to expect, 


that more male than female children would at- 
tempt assistance in an emergency. Age dif- 
ferences, without respect to sex, are another 
basis of dominance relations (McCandless, 


1967). The grouping of children typically acts - 


to place the younger ones in a dependent status 
which in turn focuses their expectations for 
action on older compatriots. 


Testable Hypotheses 


Given our theoretical stance and the discussion ° 


of empirical findings, our working hypotheses 
are summarized as follows: 


1. With other aspects of structure held con- 
stant, refusals or delays in offering asss- 
tance by children in small collectives will 
not increase as group size increases 
(contrary to the relationship predicted by 
the ‘diffusion of responsibility" concept). 

2. Male children will be more likely to pro- 
vide assistance than will female children 
(according to the ideas of immanent 
structure and the allocation of responsi- 
bility to dominant statuses). 

3. Assistance responses will be more likely 
in those groups that contain a larger pro- 
portion of individuals with typically 
dominant statuses (the socialization and 

. immediate interactional effects on com- 
petence”). 

4. Older male children will respond more 
quickly than younger or female children 
of any age (the interactional effect of a 
dominance hierarchy). 
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Figure 1. Spatial Arrangement of the Spook House 


5. Response time will decrease as the dif- 
ference between a responder’s age and 
that, of the remainder of the group in- 
creases (because the immanent structure 
is more obvious). i 


e 


EXPERIMENTAL SETTING AND 
MANIPULATIONS 


A self-selecting sample of children (age 5-13 
years) visited the pretested experimental set- 
ting, a “spook house” at a’ community-center 
carnival. They were met at this annual attrac- 
tion by a “gypsy queen” who, after discretely 
noting their age, sex, and costume, arranged 
them in groups of varying sizes using a pre- 


-determined schedule.’ For later coding, she 


assigned a number to each group upon passing 
it to the “butler.” He explained the spatial ar- 
rangements of the “spook house” and escorted 
groups to the entrance (see Figure 1). Inside, 
the lighting intensity was reduced slightly; a 
tape recorder provided muted sound effects— 
chains rattling, moans, witches laughing, etc. 


1 A methodological comment is required for clar- 
ity. All groupings cannot be said to be. made up of 
mutual strangers, but neither is any one grouping 
totally comprised of an intact social group. In terms 
of actual bystander intervention in natural settings, 
this is a realistic condition in favor of a field experi- 
ment. Preexisting relations can be imagined such that 
both response time and helping could be affected in 
either direction. There is no reason to expect a par- 
ticular bias in our sample, expecially since groupings 
were formed according to a predetermined schedule 


(adjustments “did occur in about 27 percent of the . 


groupings when children objected to their assign- 
ments). The experimental condition is one in which a 
grouping confronted a risky and unfamiliar situation 
for which they had no practiced response pattern. 
The research question is not whether complete 
strangers can bring forth helping action, but whether 


- an experiment can be devised and other evidence be 


assembled from which particular theory-based 
sociological (as opposed to psychological) processes 
can be inferred as most directly mediating the help/ 
nonhelp response. Group size is the most important 
single variable in disconfirming the psychological 
“diffusion” explanation. Status heterogeneity or 
composition effects were the most important. - 
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A wax-figure arrangement, framing a “giant 
monster,” and a “witch” confronted the chil- 
dren immediately upon entry. After enjoying 
this exhibit, the children passed a coffin in 
order to enter the rear section, where the 
“hanging man” and the ‘kindly pirate” were 
positioned. The priate handed out candy, made 
much of the children’s costumes, and then sug- 
gested it was time for the next group. 
- + As the children began to retrace their path, 
leaving the pirate (Point A, sée Figure 1), the 
hanging man dropped a pipe, signaling 
“Dracula,” who was hidden in the coffin. On a 
count of five, presumably as the children 
reached the coffin (Point B), Dracula quickly 
raised his casket top and growled. After acting 
his part for a few seconds Dracula then assured 
the children that he was actually human by 
removing his protruding teeth and speaking to 
the children in a friendly tone. He then lowered 
himself back into the coffin and closed the lid. 
Dracula then began to shake the casket; he 
shouted to the children that the lid was stuck; 
he could not breathe; that he needed their help 
to open the lid. The monster timed how long it 
took for someone to respond to Dracula’s 
pleas; the witch and pirate independently noted 
the costume of the child who aided Dracula. 
After the butler returned to usher the children 
out, the next group was then allowed to enter.” 
At the end of the carnival, data were collated 
for each of 51 groups ranging in size from 2 to 
7. Data for each group included its size, age 
and sex of each member, age and sex of each 
responder, and response time in seconds. 
From these data, group-context variables were 
constructed for analysis. 


DATA ANALYSIS 


The character of the data dictates an analysis in 
two stages. The first stage deals with absolute 
refusals to assist. When no help is offered, one 
minute is allowed to pass before terminating 
the trial. If no one responds or if the group 
departs before one minute passes, the group is 
defined as a ‘‘nonhelper.’’ The refusal to help is 
a realistic response to a fearful situation and 
closely approximates patterns occurring in 
“diffusion of responsibility” studies. (Previous 
research viewed refusal to help as maximally 
diffused responsibility.) ‘“‘Helper’ groups 
came to Dracula's aid within the alotted time. 


- 2 These arrangements resulted from pretesting the 
experimental setting in a previous year. The setting 
was “tuned” to reduce the level of fear and spatially 
reorganized to ensure that children proceeded past 
the coffin area—otherwise many groupings simply 
bolted for the exit at the first sight of “Dracula.” 
Fear was generated, but not overwhelming fear. 
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` These two groupings and the theoretical model 


suggest a multiple’ discriminant analysis that 
allows one to determine which interval-level 
variables differentiate between discrete groups | 
(Morrison, 1969). Discriminant analysis effec- 
tively examines compositional differences 
between helper and nonhelper groups. In 
keeping with the hypotheses, particular atten- 
tion is directed to the group size, sex and age 
variables. ; 

The second stage is more straightforward. 
The response time for helping groups gives a 
less static view of the action of the predictor 
variables (context and responder-context sets). 
The regression of response time on the pre- 
dictor variables was analyzed to provide 
further insight into the elements that modulate 
the helping response (cf. Hoppe, 1979). 

Stage |. Of the 51 trial groups, 13 refused to “ 
offer assistance (26%). How do these groups 
differ in composition from those that helped? 
Since discriminant-function analysis is sensi- 
tive to groupings of different size and has an 
upward bias in empirical classification (if func- 
tion derivation and classification are with the 
same sample) only 13 of the helper groups were 
randomly selected for discriminant-function 
derivation with the refusal group (Frank et al., 
1965). The function from that analysis was then 
employed to predict group membership for the 
remaining 25 groups known to be helpers. 
Group size, proportion male, and average ages 
for males and for females were the variables 
used in the derivation. 

Without examining the contribution of par- 
ticular variables, the variable set as a whole 


' does distinguish between helper and nonhelper 


groups (Table 1). Statistical significance is the 
more noteworthy given the small number of 
cases in the sample (Secord, 1976). 

The function classified 85 percent of the 
nonhelper groups correctly and 77 percent of 
the randomly selected helper groups. More im- 
portantly, the function predicts with 72 percent 
accuracy the helper groups not used in deriving 
the function itself. Since the relative fre- | 
quencies of the groups involved in the function 


` 


Table 1. Discriminant-Function Classification 
Analysis: Nonhelper and Helper Groups 





. Predicted Group 

Actual Group Membership 
Membership Nonhelper Helper 
Nonhelper ` 85% 15% » 

(13) (11) (2) 
Helper (random) 23% 71% 

(13) (3) (10) - 
Helper (remainder) 28% 72% 

(25) (7) (18) 
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Table 2. Multiple Discriminant and Bivariate Analyses: Nonhelper and Randomly Selected Helper Groups 




















Analyses? , i À 
Bivariate 
: ‘Multiple Discriminant (1) (2) 

fe a a Nonhelper Helper Group 

Standardized Group = 

Discriminant e . p 
Predictors: | Coefficient ~ Mean S.D. Mean S.D. (1-2) 
Group Size —1.06 3 4.46 0.66 5.31 0.95 05 
Proportion Male > +.60 ,.05 0.52 0.18 0.59 0.24 NS 
Average Age Male +.47 A 6.86 2.18 8.22 1.66  .05 
Average Age Female +.01 NS 7.13 3.10 9.58 3.81 NS 





a The bivariate analysis is presented only for the purpose of clarification and is not an integral segment of 


discriminant analysis. 


derivation are equal, the pure chance model 
would predict a 50--50 split in prediction. The 
function then represents a 22 percent increase 
in the accuracy of prediction, with prior proba- 
bilities effectively controlled.. In short, the 


variable set successfully differentiates between - 


helper and nonhelper groups. 

Table 2 shows the impact -of individual vari- 
ables which differentiate helper from 
nonhelper groups. The standardized discrimi- 
nant coefficient is interpreted in the same way 
as a beta coefficient in regression analysis and 
indicates the (controlled) influence of that vari- 
able on the discriminant function (Klecka, 
1975; Massey, 1965). With no consideration of 
direction, group size discriminates most 
strongly between helper and nonhelper groups 
_ even though probability levels indicate that the 
average age of males and proportion male have 
separate effects. The average age of females 
fails to differentiate between helper and 
nonhelper groups. 

The separate bivariate analysis shown in 
Table 2, with one exception, gives virtually 
identical results, as the discriminant analygis. 
Looking at differences in-the variable means in 
the two sets, the proportion male does not dif- 
ferentiate.3 The differences between means of 
male ages, group size and female ages are con- 
gruent with the discriminant analysis. . 

The directions of the relationships fail to 
support a “diffusion” explanation. The dif- 
fused’ responsibility hypothesis would predict 
that as group size increases, the greater the 
likelihood of refusals to offer assistance. Group 
size does differentiate helper and nonhelper 


> The point is one in favor of discriminant-function 
analysis, but it is recommended that both analyses be 
performed in order to isolate discrepancies, empha- 
size the importance of correlation between predictor 
variables, and provide substantive characterization 
for the discriminant function. 


_ groups, but is it the larger groups which are 


more likely.to provide assistance (tke positive 
sign attached to group size indicates it is a 
“helper” group). This finding, in conjunction 
with the effect of the proportion male and 
average-age-male variables, implies that the 
social allocation of responsibility rather than 
the diffusion of responsibility is the better ex- 
planation. As indicated by their positive signs, 
groups are more likely to be helper than 
nonhelper when their composition contains 
more males generally and older males in par- 
ticular. In keeping with our hypotheses ‘and 
adding still more weight to the social allocation 
explanation is the strong finding that 87 percent 
(33 of 38) of the children who offered help were 
males. 

Stage 2. Because of their very small number, 
groups with female responders had to be ex- 
cluded from analysis. The variables included in 
the remaining 33 male helper groups are: (1) 
responder’s age; (2) the difference between his 
age and the average age of male and of female ` 
members; (3) group size; and (4) proportion 
male. Table 3 presents the regression of re- 
sponse time on those variables. The R? for the 
regression, adjusted for the number of inde- 
pendent variables and number of cases, is .40; 
the regression equation therefore warrants’ 
some confidence. 

From. yet another angle the diffusion-of- 
responsibility explanation is called into ques- 
tion: group size is not significantly related to 
response time (Table 3). Our findings noted 
earlier preclude the alternative that the elimi- 
nation of nonhelper groups suppresses the 
range of variation in size, reducing potential 
explanatory power; indeed, the smaller groups ` 
were most likely to be excluded from the re- 
gression analysis. It is safe to say that for very 
small groups the helping response is a function 
of increases in group size, but the speed with 
which help is offered is not related to group 
size. 
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Table 3. Regression of Response Time on Predictor Variables (Male Helper Groups Only) 




















Predictors: Beta Coefficient _ Zero-Order Correlation 
Group Size —.31 a -43 
Proportion Male —.41* «13 

Difference’ in Ages 

Responder to: 

Average Age Males — .45** “—,21 
Average Age Females .45* 15 
* ps .05. , 5 

** pe OL. : 

Analysis of Variance $ DF - SS MS F. p 
Regression 5 380.233 * 76.05 4.38 01 
Residual gr 27 469.06 17.37 

Multiple R = .67 : 
R? =.45 


R? (adj.) =.40 


The evidence concerning differences in ages 
and their effects on response time is generally 
supportive of our working hypotheses. The re- 
sponder’s age has the predicted inverse effect 
on response time. In addition, response time 
decreases as the responder’s age increases rel- 
ative to other males in the group. Such re- 
lationships clearly support the hypotheses, as 
does the negative association between the pro- 
portion male and response time. On the other 
hand, as the responder’s age increases relative 
to the ages of females in the group, the re- 


sponse time also increases—pointing to a need 


for more detailed scrutiny. 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


The “diffusion of responsibility” explanation, 
postulating an inverse relationship between 
group size and helping behavior, has been sup- 
portéd by many studies carried on in natural 
settings. The present study confronts that hy- 
pothesis with contradictory evidence: as group 
size increases, the willingness to help in a risky 
situation grows more likely; helper and 
nonhelper groups are likewise differentiated by 
proportion male and the average age of male 
children, but not by the average age of female 
group members. We believe that the two sets 
of contradictory findings are artifacts of the 
total contexts in which the observations were 
made. We speculate further that the social pro- 
cesses underlying responsibility allocation are 
universal (e.g., Schiffrin, 1977) and were 
masked ‘by the overriding complexity of the 
settings in previous studies. This masking 
allowed the ad hoc diffusion explanation to 
remain plausible. 

In past studies the opportunities for 
bystander intervention occurred in public and 
anonymous locations, often subject to concern 
for personal injury, police involvement and 
perhaps the countervailing norms of suspicion 


and the irrelevance of strangers’ problems. The 
complexity of natural settings may encourage 
definitions of the situation such that subjects’ 
fears or sense of ihefficacy might prevail over 
allocation processes. Our “naturalistic” study 
was within a familiar community center and 
required relatively simple intervention, reduc- 
ing the range of undesirable consequences and 
the overall anonymity of the situation. The ca- 
pacity to overcome initial fright appears related 
to a sense of social support augmented by in- 
creased group size and an interpreted gender- 
linked competency. Discriminant analysis in- 
dicated by implication that children undertak- 
ing risky action feel there is “safety in num- 
bers,” acknowledge male bravery and respon- 
sibility, and assume that older children are 
more competent. We feel it reasonable to sus- 
pect that a social environment approaching the 
qualities of a primary grouping could intervene 
and enhance the norm of social responsibility. 
In a secondary grouping, the various risk fac- _ 
tors might successfully eclipse allocated re- 
spoxsibility. 

The allocation-of-responsibility explanation 
is further demonstrated by the response-time 
analysis. Without respect to group size, re- 
sponse time decreases both as the age of the 
male responder increases and as the re- 
sponder’s age relative to other males in the 
group increases. The increase in response time 
associated with greater age -differences be- 
tween the responder and the average age of 
females was not predicted. Still, the diffusion- 


: of-responsibility explanation is inadequate be- 


cause such age-sex differences should be irrel- 
evant to its operation. The structural- 
interactional model would suggest this increase 
in response time is caused by the same social 
process that gives collective relevance to 
statuses, roles and norms. : 

This process can be depicted as a reciprocity 
of cues.and interpretations (Schiffrin, 1977). At 


’ 
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the call for help an observed moment of un- 
certainty appears, during which a variety of 
abbreviated nonverbal and verbal cues are 
given off. These include hesitation, tentative 
movements (milling, shuffling, etc.), and vocal 
expressions of fear. This hesitancy demon- 


` 


strates a sense of responsibility; yet, the fearful _ 


nature of the situation also manifests itself (oc- 
casionally in headlong departures). Given the 
well-established reaction differences between 
- boys and girls and the youthfulness of our 
subjects, it may be that the cues suggesting 
considerable fear given off by younger giris 
increase hesitancy and delay helping action. A 


similar cuing process could also be a major 


factor for those groups not responding to pleas 


for assistance: fright generates cues to which ~ 


others respond in sympathy (Bryant and 
Zillman, 1979; Zillman, 1979).. With some 
“critical mass” of these factors, an initial fear 
response pervades the collective, precluding re- 
sponsible action (cf. Markus, 1978; Gastorf-et 
al., 1980). 

The findings of this study do not provide the 
definitive portrait of helping in risky situations. 
Three kinds of observations stand out clearly. 
First, the videotaping of cuing activity would 
permit the extensive study necessary to map 
the exact patterns of allocation and thus allow 
a measurement of the effects of the spatial ar- 
rangement. Second, a more precise catalog of 
compositional effects and their limits should be 
compiled, Third, observations from the present 
theoretical viewpoint need to be made in set- 


tings that vary the degree of risk since “help- 


ing” is different from “risky helping.” With 
little or no risk, it is likely that gender-specific 
allocation for helping might reverse and under 
conditions of very high apparent risk, per- 
ceived efficacy might be a significant variable. 
Helping responses derived from different 
levels of risk may also be associated with vary- 
ing patterns-of cuing and group composition. 

A final note concerns the accumulation of 
theoretical knowledge. The specific empirical 
findings reported here have the situated limits 
already mentioned in this section. However, 
the evidence for the more general allocation 
hypothesis is in accord with micro-sociological 
theory; thus, a perspective and not just an hy- 
pothesis was lent inferential support. Using the 
presuppositions of that perspective, we were 
able to marshal a collection of psychologically 
oriented studies to form a framework of em- 
pirical evidence for crucial but otherwise vul- 
nerable theoretical statements. .The potential 
of the psychological literature should be under- 
scored as an important empirical resource for 
grounding currently underdetermined areas in 
micro-sociological theory. The interconnec- 
tions among the individual, the situation and 
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cultural norms only stand to be illuminated by 
lowering disciplinary barriers. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN VULNERABILITY TO 
UNDESIRABLE LIFE EVENTS* 


RONALD C. KESSLER JANE D. McLEop 
University of Michigan 


Past research has shown that the emotional impact of undesirable life events is 
significantly greater among women than men. This finding has led to speculation 
that women possess a deficit in coping capacity or in access to social support that 
renders them pervasively disadvantaged in rèsponding emotionally to problematic 


situations. We present a different argument in this paper. We hypothesize and then ` 


document that women are-not pervasively more vulnerable to the effects of 
undesirable events. A disaggregated analysis of life-event effects shows, further, that 
female vulnerability is largely confined to “network” events: life events that do not 
occur to the focal respondent but to someone in his or her social network who is 
considered important. Further results are presented to argue that this greater 
` pulnerability is due to the greater emotional involvement of women in the lives of 
those around them. It is demonstrated that this emotional cost of caring is 
responsible for a substantial part of the overall relationship between sex and distress. 


It is well documented that women in Western 
society have significantly higher rates of psy- 
chological distress than men (Al-Issa, 1982). In 
sociology, most discussions of this fact have 
revolved around the idea that women’s social 
roles are more stress provoking and less ful- 
filling than those. occupied by men (Gove, 
1978). This social-role explanation has fostered 
a substantial body of research on sex dif- 
ferences in chronic role-related stress. This 
work has typically been based on indirect mea- 
sures of stress. Marital status, numbers and 
ages of children, and employment status have 
been used to make inferences about chronic 
stress (Gove, 1972; Radloff, 1975; Gove and 
Geerken, 1977; Aneshensel et al., 1981). For 
example,. the sex—distress relationship has 
been shown to be more pronounced among the 
married than the previously married or never 
married (Gove, 1972; Fox, 1980), This specif- 
ication has. been interpreted as-evidence that 
role-related stress and resources are responsi- 
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ble for the higher levels of distress among 
women than men. 

Although provocative, this indirect line of 
analysis cannot take us far in understanding the 
processes that create distress among men and 


women. Only gross comparisons across con-`` 
-stellations of status profiles are possible, and 


these lend themselves to multiple interpreta- 
tions including the possibility that prior psy- 
chological status or predispositions lead to 
selection into or out of certain statuses (Kess- 
ler and McRae, 1984). There have been a few 
attempts to move beyond this indirect assess- 
‘ment, by measuring role stresses and resources 
directly (Pearlin, 1975; Kessler and-McRae, 


1982), but this has proven to be quite difficult.: 


The role-stress measures developed so far are 
highly subjective in content, and this has ham- 
pergd attempts to make.causal inferences. (For 
a critique, see Kessler [1983].) 

In the face of this difficulty, some re- 
searchers have turned to an examination of sex 
differences in exposure and response to unde- 
sirable life events (Dohrenwend, 1973; Kess- 
ler, 1979; Radloff and Rae, 1981). This ap- 
proach offers methodological advantages over 
the analysis of chronic stress in that exposure 
can be unambiguously measured. Further- 
more, the consideration of life events is neces- 
sary for a comprehensive interpretation of sex 
differences in stress exposure. 

This research has documented that although 
men and women do not differ greatly in the 


‘number of undesirable life events they experi- 


ence, women are significantly more affected 
emotionally than men. Indeed, this greater fe- 
male vulnerability to life-event effects ac- 
counts for a substantial part of the overall re- 


AS 
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lationship between sex and psychological dis- 
tress. 

A variety of interpretations have been of- 
fered to account for this vulnerability. For 
example, Belle, (1982) has suggested that 
women have access to fewer supportive re- 
lationships that ameliorate the distressing ef- 
fects of life crises. Radloff and Monroe (1978) 
-have argued that women are socialized in such 
a way that they are susceptible to reactive de- 
pression. Pearlin and Schooler (1978) have 
suggested that the coping strategies used by 
women are less effective than those used by 
men. 

Arguments of this sort imply that women are 
disadvantaged by a pervasive deficit in coping 
resources. However, this implication remains 
untested. All of the research on life-event ef- 
fects to date has worked with aggregated in- 


dices that combine many different events into a ` 


i 


single measure of exposure. We do not know 
from this research whether the vulnerability of 
women is pervasive or limited to particular 
types of events. Clearly, the development of 
theory in this area would be advanced by. such 
a specification. 

Some evidence that women are not perva- 
sively more vulnerable than men can be found 
in case studies of crisis coping. For example, it 
seems that women adjust somewhat better than 
men to the loss of a spouse (Stroebe and 
Stroebe, 1983). Women also seem to be less 
emotionally affected than men by financial dif- 
_ ficulties (Kessler, 1982), There is evidence that 
women cope more adequately than men: with 
marital separation and divorce after an initial 
period (Wallerstein and Kelly, 1980). These 
examples point to the idea that the different 
roles occupied by men and women, and 
perhaps the salience of these role domains, are 
implicated in vulnerability to particular events. 

If this suggestive evidence can be rigor- 
ously supported in general population sur*eys, 


a fundamental reorientation will be required in - 


current’ thinking about the vulnerability of 
women. Rather than searching for pervasive 
coping deficits, research on sex differences in 
vulnerability to life events would be directed to 
the role domains in which female vulnerability 
is isolated. But if female vulnerability is con- 
centrated in this way, what types of events are 
involved? Although no research has explicitly 
estimated disaggregated models to pinpoint the 
effects of particular events, Dohrenwend 
(1977) has presented suggestive evidence about 
what these events are. She interviewed a sam- 
` ple of men and women to determine the events 
that they had experienced in the recent past 
which, by their own accounts, were most dis- 


tressing. This inductive search uncovered. 


- . Many events that both men and women consid- 


a a d 


ered stressful. In addition, women reported a 
number of events that men failed to mention. 
The latter consisted of life crises that had oc- 
curred to members of the respondents’ social 
networks: family, friends, and neighbors. 
Women reported that such network events 
were very distressing to them, while men sel- 
dom mentioned events of this type. 

Research on male and female roles provides 
a basis for understanding this vulnerability of 
women to network events. From early child- 


hood, women develop a moral sense that em-. 


phasizes caring for others, just as men con- 
struct a morality that emphasizes individual 
rights and responsibilities (Gilligan, 1982). 
Women are more likely than men to be attuned 
to the needs of others and to feel responsible 
for meeting those needs (Miller, 1976). This 
sense of responsibility for the life events of 
loved ones could lead women to report more of 
these events and to experience, these events as 
more distressing. g 

On the basis of the above considerations, we 
propose two hypotheses for evaluation in this 
paper. First, we hypothesize that women are 
not pervasively more vulnerable than men to 
the emotional effects of undesirable life events. 
The confirmation of this hypothesis would call 
into doubt the relevance of recent research on 
sex differences in overarching stress-buffering 
resources, such as social support and coping 
styles, for an understanding of vulnerability to 
acute life stress. Second, we hypothesize that 
network -life events—events that occur to 
people who are important to the respondent-— 
play a central part in the aggregate vulnerabil- 
ity of women to undesirable events. The con- 
firmation of this hypothesis would significantly 
redirect research on sex differences in vul- 


nerability to life events. Furthermore, it would _ 


provide an opportunity for research on the 
stress of female roles to be integrated with 
research on life events, by demonstrating that 
the demands for nurturance that are at the 
center of female role obligations are also cen- 
trally involved in the events to which women 
are more emotionally vulnerable than men. 


DATA AND METHODS 
Data i 


We present analyses based on five epi- 
demiologic’ surveys of the general popula- 
tion. Table 1 describes the sample sizes, sam- 
pling frames, years of administration, and mea- 
sures of psychological distress included in each 
of the surveys. The smallest and oldest of ‘the 
five is a panel survey conducted in New 
Haven, Connecticut, by Jerome Myers and his 
associates (NH). We pooled the two waves of 
this.panel into a synthetic cross-section in the 
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Table 1. Data Sets and Screening Scales Included in the Analysis 





Survey 


Screening Scales 








i Sample Psycho- 
Symbol Year Population Size Depression physiological Source 
NH 1967, 1969 | New Haven, CT 720° SS GURIN Myers et`al. 
‘5 i 21 or older (1974) 
CMHAI 1971-733 , Washington County, 1673 CESD, PHYSL Comstock and 
MD, 18 or older . PSYCL Helsing (1976) 
CMHA II 1971-73 Kansas City, MO 1173 CESD, PHYSL Comstock and 
18 or older \ PSYCL Helsirig (1976) 
CMHA M 1971-73 Washington County, 1089 CESD — Comstock and 
MD, 18 or older . Helsing (1976) 
SML _ 1976 U.S., 21' or older 2264 ZUNG GURIN Veroff et al. 


(1981) 





CESD: Center for Epidemiologic Studies Depression Scale (Radloff, 1977). 


GURIN: Gurin Scale (Myers et al., 1974). 


-PHYSL: Psychophysiological/ Physical Subscales of the Langner Scale (Langner, 1962, Dohrenwend and 


Crandell, 1970). 


PSYCL: Psychological Subscale of the Langner Scale (Langner, 1962; Dohrenwend and Crandell, 1970). 
SS: Study-Specific Scale (Weissman and Myers, 1978). 


ZUNG: Modified Zung Scale (Zung, 1965; Veroff et al., 


analysis. (See Kessler and Greenberg 
{1981:157-62] for a description of this tech-, 
nique.) The largest and most recent survey is 
the Survey of Modern Living (SML) adminis- 
tered by Joseph Veroff and associates. The 
three other surveys are part of the Community 
Mental Health Assessment (CMHA) program 
administered through the Center for 
Epidemiologic Studies at the National Institute 
of Mental Health. Two of the five surveys were 
conducted in urban areas (NH and CMHA ID, 
two in rural areas (CMHA I, CMHA IID), and 
one in the total U.S. population (SML). 

Our decision to use a number of surveys in 
the analysis was based on the fact that the rate 
-of occurrence of specific life events is very low 
in surveys of this type. Therefore, analyses of 
particular life-event effects have low power 
within surveys. Combining the results from 
many surveys helps resolve this problem by 
increasing effective sample size: Methods have 
been developed to combine tests of sig- 
nificance across surveys to arrive at overall 
levels of statistical significance. These tests of 
‘pooled significance are discussed in more de- 
tail below.. 

Our analysis employs three coil vari- 
ables: sex, psychological distress, and life 
events. A description of the latter two vari- 
ables and their operationalization is necessary. 

Psychological distress. The outcome vari- 
ables of interest are several different scales of 

. subjectively experienced psychological dis- 
tress, described in the sixth and seventh col- 


umns of Table 1. The scales used vary from. 


~one survey to the next, but they can collec- 
tively be divided into two groups: those that’ 
measure depressed mood and those that mea- 
sure psychophysiological distress (PPS) as 


1981). 


operationalized in perceptions of bodily 
feelings known to be associated with anxiety: 
and depression. Psychological distress is mea- ’ 
sured seven times with a depressed-mood scale 
and four times with a scale of psycho- ` 
physiological symptoms in the five surveys. 

These 11 replications form the basis of the 
analysis.! 

Life events. Life events were assessed with 
life-event lists in four of the five surveys (the < 
exception is SML). The lists differ in length 
and in the precision with which they dif- 
ferentiate events (for example, asking about 
minor illnesses, serious illnesses, and serious 
_injuriés separately versus combining them into 
one overall ilinéss/injury category) and in the 
inclusion of some less serious events (for 
example, death-of a pet). All of the lists include 
the most serious life crises, Such as death òf a 
loved one and divorce. : 

In these four surveys, respondents were 


' Although there is a significant relationship be- 
tween scores on the two types of screening scales,’ 
depressed mood and psychophysiological symp- 
tomatology can be discriminated.in factor analysis. 
Furthermore, scores on both types of scales dis-` 
criminate people with either depression or anxiety 
disorders from others in the normal population. It is 
not clear why some people manifest these disorders ° 
in high scores on one type of screening scale rather 
than the other, although there has been some 
speculation that cultural differences play a part 
(Dohrenwend and Crandell, 1970; Wheaton, 1982). 
For our purposes, though, this uncertainty is of less 
importance than the fact that each type of scale pro- ` 
vides some information about psychopathology in- 
dependent of the other, a fact which argues for the 
use of both scales in a comprehensive analysis. - 
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asked to report which, if any, of the events on 
the list happened to them in the past year. This 
time frame is consistent. with evidence from 
retrospective case-control studies that events 
have a significant impact on acute onset of 
clinical disorders for no more than one year 
(Brown and Harris, 1978; Paykel, 1978; Surtes 
and Ingham, 1980). The list was then repeated 


and réspondents were asked whether any of: 


the events happened to someone important to 
them. 

No life-event list was included in ‘the SML 
survey. Instead, respondents were asked a 
single open-ended question: ‘Now think about 
the last time something really bad happened to 
you. What was it about?” Each respondent 
reported one event and the date of its occur- 
rence. To approximate the one-year measures 
available in the other surveys, only those 
events experienced in the last year were in- 
cluded for respondents in the SML survey. 

Investigations of life-event effects typically 
use weighted sums of the life events on the list 
as the measure of exposure, with weights being 
assigned on the basis of some objectively de- 
termined criterion for the seriousness of the 
event. We ‘present a different approach. We 

` disaggregate the list into six theoretically cohe- 
sive categories. This allows a more precise 
determination of which event’ are implicated 
in the pattern of differential response observed 
between men and women. We consider only 
undesirable events. We do not weight the indi- 
vidual events or the categories for seriousness 
but, instead, use simple counts of the number 
of reported events within each category.* 

The six categories of events are income loss, 
separation and divorce,-other love loss, ill 
health, death of a loved one, and other network 
events. Most of these are diverse. Income loss, 
for example, includes such things as being 
fired, business failure, and foreclosure of a 

‘mortgage. Other love loss consists in bréken 
engagements, breaks with a steady girlfriend or 
boyfriend, and the termination ‘of other impor- 
tant friendships. ’ 


2 Previous research has shown that weighting will 
not normally affect the results of life-event analysis’ 
because the variance of the item weights is small 
relative to the between-person variance in event oc- 
currence (Shrout, 1981). This'is also true in our 
analysis, in which events are divided into six 
categories. We considered using individual life 
events in the analysis instead of event categories, but 
decided against this option for two reasons. First, 
even with the five surveys considered here, there are 
too few reports of some life events to allow a pow- 
erful analysis. Second, an analysis of the many dif- 
ferent undesirable life events included in the life- 
event list would prove difficult to interpret and, 
thereby, theoretically wasteful. 
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Death of a loved one is the most frequently 
reported serious network event in standard 
life-event inventories, with about 15 percent of 
adults in the normal population affirming that 
someone important to them died in the past 
year. Less dramatic events obviously occur in 
social networks with greater frequency, but 
they are not reported by most respondents un- 
less they occurred to. members of their im- 
mediate family. For this reason, we aggregated 
all other undesirable network events into a 
single scale in the first part of our analysis. 

We recognize that the combination of these 
diverse events into substantive groups masks 
important variability among crises, both in 
their meanings and their emotional effects. 
However, this partial disaggregation is more 
true to reality than the conventional approach 
of combining all undesirable events into one 
summary measure. It is sufficiently detailed to - 
test the two central hypotheses and, as we 
document below, it allows us to offer a rela- 
tively concise, yet theoretically rich, analysis 
of life-event effects. 


Methods of Analysis 


A model of the form ' 


D = by + b,S + b LE : 
+ báS)xX(LE) + b,C ‘ Œ 
is typically estimated in research on the re- 
lationship between sex and response to life 
events. D is a measure of distress,,S is a 
dummy variable coded 1 for men and 0 for 
women, LE is an index of life events, (S)x(LE) 
is a multiplicative interaction of S and LE, and 
C is a series of control variables. Estimates of 
b; are usually negative and statistically signifi- 
cant, meaning that the impact of life events on 
distress is more pronounced among women 
than men. 
Our analysis strategy modified this basic 
prediction equation in two ways. First, we di- 
vided the sample of women into two groups: 
women in the labor force (WLF) and 
homemakers (HM).* This division is justified 
by the fact that the life situations of employed 
and unemployed women’ are very different. 


3 An alternative interpretation is that the putative 
interaction is masking a nonlinearity in the effect of 
LE on D (Southwood, 1978). This is possible, 
though, only if LE and S are strongly related to each 
other, which is not true in these data since,-as we will 
note, mean levels of LE do not differ substantially by 
sex. è 

* The analysis was limited to whites age 65 and 
younger, excluding students, the retired and the dis- 


abled. . 
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Furthermore, previous evidence shows that 
labor force participation is the most important 
role-related descriptive characteristic among 
women which pertains to their psychological 
well-being (Kessler and McRae, 1982). Our es- 
timation equation included this elaboration by 
introducing separate dummy variables for each 
of the two groups of women in place of the 


single dummy variable for sex in equation (1). - 


We included only men in the labor force (MLF) 
in the omitted contrast group, as there are few 


unemployed, retired, or disabled men in these — 


surveys. 

The second changed in the prediction equa- 
tion involved the life-events term. We included 
six life-event categories instead of one. This 
means that there were six interaction terms 
between sex and life events for each subgroup 
comparison and twelve interaction terms in all. 
This model was estimated for each of the out- 
come variables in the five surveys. Control 
variables for marital status (dummy variables 
for previously married and never married) and 
age were included because many of the event 
types are either related to one of these vari- 
ables (as the presence of health problems is to 
age) or confined to persons in one category of 
these variables (as marital separation is to the 
married). 

With these modifications to equation (1), it 
was’ possible to evalute the differential impact 
of life events on men and women. In addition, 
we estimated within-group models to evaluate 
the significance of life-event effects separately 
among men in the labor force, women in the 
labor force, and homemakers. Each of these 
equations was estimated 11 times, once for 
each of the outcome variables enumerated in 
Table 1. 

The results of these replicated analyses were 
summarized by calculating pooled significance 
tests. A number of methods are available for 
doing this (Rosenthal, 1978). Although we used 
several of these methods, they yielded similar 
results and so we present only one here: the 
method of adding t-values. In this approach, 
the t-values for a parameter are summed across 
replications and divided by 


{2[df/(df—2)]}'?. 


This ratio is a standard normal deviate that can 
be used to evaluate the overall significance of 
the parameter across the replications. 


RESULTS 


In this section we consider both differences in 
exposure to life events across the three groups 
and differences in the slopes of distress on life 
events. We begin by describing the absolute 
levels of exposure and response within the 
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three subsamples and follow with between- 
group comparisons. 


Exposure to Life Events 


As noted above, past research has found that 
the greater importance of undesirable events 
for the well-being of women than men can be 
largely accounted for by differences in, emo- 
tional response to events. Differences in expo- 
sure have been comparatively unimportant.‘ 
Nevertheless, it is useful to begin by examining 
the frequency with which events of different 
types are reported to get a sense of the entire 
process through which life events affect the 
emotional functioning of men and women. 

Table 2 presents the average number of life 
events reported in the five surveys, within sub- 
groups, by type -of event.® It also lists z- 
statistics for the test of sex differences in aver- 
age number of events reported, pooled across 
the five surveys. 

There is a wide range in the number of 
events reported. The most conimon are net- 
work events and the least common are marital 
separation/divorce. There are so few of the 
latter that slope estimates for the impact of 
marital disruption on emotional functioning 
should be interpreted with caution. All other 
event types are much more common. 

Men report a considerably higher rate of in- 
come loss than either women in the labor force 
or homemakers. They also report significantly 


more physical health problems, although the ' 


substantive difference is small (15 percent more 
physical health problems among men: than 
women). Overall, men and women are very 
much alike in the frequency with which 
they report marital disruptions and other love 
losses, although women in the labor force have 
higher rates than homemakers.’ 


5 Makosky (1980) and Belle (1982) have noted that 
life-event inventories represe: ‘ the typical life events 
experienced by men better than those experienced 
by women. None of the surveys considered here, for 
example, includes abortion or rape. All of them, in 
contrast, include entering or leaving the armed 
forces. This slanted representation must be borne in 
mind when interpreting evidence about sex dif- 
ferences in exposure, 

€ Respondents in WCH were not asked about 
Other Love Loss or Network events. Other Love 
Loss events were also not included in the life-event 
listin NH. Therefore, the sample sizes for these two 
types of events are different from those listed in 
Table 2. The correct sample sizes for Other Love 
Loss and Network events, for MLF, WLF, and HM 
respectively are 1429, 1214, 845, and 1862, 1406 
1201. 

.7 In the population as a whole, of course, the num- 
bers of men and women who experience a marital 
disruption are identical since it takes one of each sex 
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Table 2. Average Number of Reported Life Events, by Type of Event for Men in the Labor Force (MLF), 
Women in the Labor Force WE: and Homemakers (HM) and z-statistic for Sex Differences 








in Average 
Average Number of 5 A 
Ri Life Events oo ‘ z-statistic 
Type of Event: MLF WLF HM MLF vs. WLF MLF vs. HM 
Income . 102 056. .042 4.001. 5.296 
Separation/Divorce .028 .036 018 ~1.174 1.617 
Other Love Loss .053 082 039 —2.818 1.318 | 
Death of a Loved One 118 146 .170 ~2.075 —4.231 
It Health i .159 .138 139 1.773 2.301 
Network 719 .892 958 ~4.074 6.315 
(N)? (2221) (1616) (1472) 





® Sample sizes apply to all. ‘categories of events except Other Love Loss and Network. See footnote 6 for a 


discussion of the differing sample sizes. 


Women report significantly greater expo- 
sure to death than men., This is part of a 
broader pattern of reporting more network 
events of many different kinds. Homemakers 
report the highest level of exposure, followed 
by women in the labor force and then men in 
the labor force. Approximately 12 percent of 
MLF report having known someone who died 
in the past year, as compared to 15 percent of 
WLF and 17 percent of homemakers. The pat- 
tern is the same for other network events. Men 
in’ the labor force report an average of .719 
events, WLF an average of .892, and HM.an 
average of .958 events. The sex differences for 
both event types are highly significant. 

Most of these results make good sense. It is 
obvious, for example, that more events occur 
in networks than to their individual members. 
It is also reasonable that employed ‘people ex- 
perience more income events than homemak- 
ers. It is much more difficult, though, to under- 
stand the significant difference in the frequen- 
cies with which men and women report net- 
work events. Evidence suggests that men 
know more people than do women (Veroff et 
al., 1981), yet women are aware of more of the 
crises that occur to the people around them. 
This could’ occur as a result of women being 
more attuned to their interpersonal envi- 
ronments or because the members of these en- 
vironments look to women more than men for 
support and comfort in times of trouble. We 
explore these possibilities more fully in our 
interpretation of the results. 





to make (and break) a marriage. The differences we 
observe between women in ‘the labor forcé and 
homemakers reflect two facts: marital disruptions 
are more likely to occur among women employed 
outside the home than among homemakers; and 


marital disruption is often the occasion for women . 


who were previously homemakers to seek a job out- 
side the home. 


Response to Life Events 


Table 3 presents partially standardized iepa 
of distress on each event type averaged over 
the 11 replications of the regression analysis.® 
These slopes describe the expected increases 
in distress, in standard deviation units, associ- 
ated with the occurrence of each event type, 
controlling for age and marital status. The 
standard deviation is defined on the basis of the 
total sample; rather than separately within the 
sex-specific subsamples, so that comparisons 
across the subsamples can be made. The num- 
bers in parentheses under each average slope 
are the z-statistics of these slopes, pooled 
across the 11 replications. Comparable statis- 
tics for the pooled significance of sex dif- 
ferences in the slopes are presented in the table 
as well. , 

` Fourteen of the 18 pooled subgroup regres- 
sion coefficients are significant at the .10 level. 


' One of the remaining four coefficients is sub- 


stantively significant but based on such a small 
number of events that it is not significant in 
Statistical terms (separation/divorce among 
HM). The remaining three coefficients—for the 
influence of deaths and network events on men 
and the influence of income losses ‘on - 
homemakers—are substantively as well as 
Statistically insignificant. ` 

The sex comparisons show that several 
event types affect men and women equally. . 
Income losses have similar effects on the 
well-being of both men and women in the labor 


* The 11 replications are not independent, as they 
are taken from only five separate surveys. There- 
fore, the significance tests here are not exact. We 
experimented with two other ways of combining the 
results: (1) selecting only one outcome variable from 
each of the surveys; and (2) averaging the results 
within surveys before combining the five averages in 
a final analysis. These different approaches yielded 
very similar results to those reported here, which 
documents that the results are robust. 
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Table 3. Average Slopes of Distress on Life Events for Men in the Labor Force (MLF), Women in the Labor 
Force (WLF), and Homemakers (HM) and z-statistics for Sex Differences in Slopes” 
uh aaa E a eo mere 7 














Average b 
Type of Event MLF WLF 
Income -342 330 
: (9.455) (4.744) 
Separation/Divorce 143 .263 
(2.101) (2:980) 
Other Love Loss .374 -354 
(5.100) (4.595) 
Death of a Loved One — 003 193 
(—.002) (2.360) 
Ill Health 176 245 
. (5.133) (5.456) 
Network ~ 028 129 
(-.115) (5.071) 














z-statistic 
HM MLF vs. WLF MLF vs. HM 
043 ~ 114 =2.759 
(. 500) 
236 927 1.088 
(1.533) 
320 ~ 679 ~ 430 
(2.514) 
.222 1.529 3.902 
(4.119) 
538 1.235 5.444 
(8.307) 
045 4.297 1.991 
(2.789) 








a The numbers in parentheses are pooled z-statistics for the significance of the slope estimates. Slopes are 
pooled across all 1t dependent variables except for Other Love Loss (available for 8 dependent variables) and 
Network events (available for 10 dependent vuriables). 


force. The effects of marital disruptions on 
men and women are statistically indistinguish- 
able, as are the effects of other love losses. On 
the basis of these results, it is perfectly clear 
that women do not suffer from a pervasive 
emotional vulnerability to stressful experiences 
when compared to men. Therefore, the first of 
our two hypotheses is supported. 

At the same time, there are sex differences in 
the response to some kinds of life events. 
These overwhelmingly show men to be less 
responsive than women. In the 12 male-female 
comparisons only one shows women to be sig- 
nificantly less affected than men while six 
show women to be significantly more affected 
than men. The single instance of greater male 
vulnerability-is in the case of income losses, 
where homemakers have a markedly low- 
slope. The six cases of greater female vulnera- 
bility are associated with ill health, death ofa 
loved one, and network events.” 


? The greater impact of death on women than men * 
is not due to widowhood. Indeed, as noted above, 
the available evidence suggests that women adjust 
somewhat better than men to the death of n spouse 
(Stroebe and Stroebe, 1983). Although only a small 
number of widowhoods are reported in our surveys 
compared to other types of deaths (in CMHA-I, for 
example, there were 18 widowhvods and 344 deaths 
of other important people in the year prior to the 
interview), our results are consistent with this result. 
There is only one survey, SML, where more than a 
single male respondent was recently widowed. Here 
there are five such men. The average slope of dis- 
tress on widowhood in this subsample (comparing 
these five men to those who are still married, con- 
trolling age) is .88 across the two distress oulcomes 
in that survey. Despite the small number of men 
involved, both slopes are significant. Among women 
in the labor force the only survey with more than a 
trivial number of recent widowhoods is CMHA-I, 
where there are nine. (Each of the other surveys 


The most dramatic of these sex differences is 
the extreme vulnerability of homemakers to 
physical health problems. We prefer not to 
interpret this coefficient, as it is difficult to. 
know whether selection of the most seriously 


ill women out of the labor force is responsible. 


‘The slope difference between men and women 
in the labor force for ill health events is in the 
sume direction, but not significant.!° 

Much more important for our purposes are 
the findings thal women are.considerably more 
affected than men by the-death of a loved one 
and by other network events. The latter is par- 
ticularly striking, given that men do not report 
as many network events as women. A closer 
examination of the results in NH indicate that 
this underreporting takes a rather special'form: 
men report fewer minor events and events at 


‘the edges of their caring networks. The correc- 


tion of this sex-related bias in reporting would, 
in all likelihood, magnify the differential impact 


of network events. 
s 





contains either one or two.) The average slope of 
distress on widowhood in this subsample is .64. For 
homemakers, finally, there are smal! numbers of re- 
cently widowed people in each survey. (The mini- 
mum is three in CMHA-II: the maximum, eight in 
CMHA-I and SML.) The average slope here is .46, 
with six of If slopes’significantly greater than zero. 
None of the possible tests of slope differences be- 
tween males and females is significant nor, for that 
matter, close to significance. 

' “These sex differences are equally clear when we 
confine ourselves to the depression outcomes. We 
took this extra step in specification because Thoits 
(1981) has suggested that illness events might be 
confounded with psychophysiological indicators of 
psychological distress, and because this might’ be 
more true of women than men. That the differential 
vulnerability appears when depressed mood is taken 
as the outcome argues against this interpretation. 
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Table 4. Decomposition of Sex Differences in Distress from Pooled Sex-Specific Regression Equations 








MLF vs. WLF MLF vs. HM 
Type of Event Response Exposure Total Response Exposure Total 
Income . "= >œ -000 —.016 —.016 —.021 — O12 ~ 033 
Separation/Divorce 004 001 .005 .003 —,002 001 
Other Love Loss —.001 .010 .009 —.003 = 004 —~ 007 
Death of a Loved One 026 -002 028 .033 006 - 039 
Il Health O11 —.005 .006 ' .055 —.008 .047 
Network ' .126 .009 ,135 061 .001 062 
Total . .166 .001 .167 .128 —.019 .109 
Residual Mean Difference .041 .220 
Observed Mean Difference .208 .329 








Decomposition of the Overall 
Sex—Distress Relationship 


We noted earlier that previous research has 
found sex differences in vulnerability to, unde- 
sirable events more important than sex dif- 
ferences in exposure to these events in ac- 
counting for the higher levels of distress found 
among women than men. This is also true for 
the disaggregated data presented here, a result 
that can be most clearly seen by using a 
demographic-mean decomposition procedure 
(Iams and Thornton, 1975). Our use of -this 
procedure is heuristic, as we created synthetic 


. regression equations from the average means 


and slopes in Tables 2 and 3 and performed the 
decomposition on these.!! Nonetheless, even 
in this rough sort of manipulation the over- 
whelming importance of differential vulnera- 
bility is clear. ; 
The results of the decomposition are pre- 
sented in Table 4. There are two decomposi- 
tions reported: one for the comparison of - 
MLF versus WLF and one for the comparison 
of MLF versus HM. For each life event, the 
decomposition derived two components:: (1) 


“(bw—bm) (Xm+Xwy?2, the differential-response - 


component, which represents the expected 
change in the distress of men if the Jope- 
among men were the same as it is among 


_ women and the mean level of exposure were 


equal to the observed mean, averaged over 
both men and women; (2) [(bm+bw)/2] 
(Xw—Xm), the differential-exposure compo- 
nent, which represents the expected change in 


distress among men if mean exposure were the . 


same among men as it is among women and the 
slopes were equal to the average slope among 
men and women. 

The first thing to note in this table is that a 
substantial part of the observed sex difference 
in distress can be explained by the life events 
considered here. This can be seen by compar- 


H An exact decomposition would require us to 
work separately with each of the 11 replications. We 
hesitated to do this as the parameter estimates in 
each replication are unstable. 


\ 


ing the observed and residual mean differences 
in the last two rows of the table. Women in the 
labor force have an average distress score .208 
standard deviations higher than men, while 
homemakers have an avérage distress score 
.329 standard deviations higher than men. 
Were we to remove the observed sex dif- 
ferences in exposure and response to stressful 
life events, these differences would be reduced 
to .041 and .220, respectively. This means that 
we can explain 80 percent of the MLF~WLF 
difference and 33 percent of the MLF-HM 


difference in distress by taking life events into 


account. 

The row and column totals pinpoint the crit- 
ical ways in which life events are implicated. 
From the row totals we see that differential 
response accounts entirely for the influence of 
life events on the excess distress observed 
among women. Differential exposure is of no 
importance in the MLF-WLF contrast and 
works to the advantage of women in the 
MLF-HM contrast. 

Response to network events accounts for 
over 75 percent (.126/.166) of the response 


component in the MLF—WLF contrast and 48° 


percent (.061/.128) in the MLF—HM contrast. 
Deaths affect women more than men as well, 
accounting for 16 percent (.026/.166) and 26 
percent (.033/.128) of the differential response 


. components in the two contrasts. 


Women also report the occurrence of more 
network events, which means that the dif- 
ferential exposure components in the decom- 


positions are meaningful for deaths and other - 


network events. When we combine these ef- 
fects with the influences of differential re- 
sponse it is possible to explain 78 percent 
(.163/.208) of the observed MLF-~WLF dif- 
ference in distress and 30 percent (.101/.329).of 
the MLF-HM difference in distress. 


DISCUSSION a 

Our analysis has documented that previous 
evidence of female vulnerability to undesirable 
life events is confined to network: lifé crises 
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including the death of a loved one. This means 
that pervasive deficits in coping resources— 
like limited access to social support, personal- 
ity predisposition or coping styles—need not 
be called on to understand the ways in which 
life events help create distress among women. 
Instead, we need to learn more about the ways 
in which network life crises impinge on the 
emotional lives of women and more about how 
men manage to avoid these damaging effects. 
A consideration of these issues should begin 
by recognizing that women are doubly disad- 
vantaged by network events. They report more 
of them than men and they are more emotion- 


ally responsive to them than men. We consider: 


these two issues in turn. 
There are two main possibilities for under- 
standing the greater exposure of women to 


network events: they might actually know of. 


more network crises than men; and they might 
define a wider range of people as significant 
others than men. We believe that both of these 
possibilities have merit. Our belief that women 
know about more network events is based on 
evidence in the help-seeking literature that 
people in need of emotional support are much 
more likely to seek out women than men as 
confidants (see Kessler et al. [forthcoming] for 
a review). In many cases, these confidants are 
given exclusive information about the prob- 
lems of those who seek their support. This 
means that women actually know about more 
network events than men. 

At the same time, it is difficult to examine 
the available evidence and conclude that dif- 
ferences in knowledge about the occurrence of 
network events account entirely for sex dif- 
ferences in self-reported exposure. The fact 
that women report deaths of loved ones more 
frequently than men, for example, is unlikely 
to be due to special-access to the information. 
A more plausible interpretation is that women 
consider more people important than men do. 

Our conception of sex differences in vul- 
nerability to network events is- a good deal 
more complex. One possibility is that the pro- 
vision of social support is centrally implicated: 


women are more involved as supporters and . 


this involvement is distressing. Unfortunately, 
our life-event surveys did not probe respon- 
dents about their involvement with the victims 
of network events that were reported. We must 
consequently use evidence. outside these sur- 
veys to examine this interpretation. 

One central aspect of this interpretation has 
been documented: women are more likely to be 
sought out as supporters during times of crises. 
The evidence for this comes from surveys of 
help seeking in which respondents are asked to 
describe who helped them during the last pe- 
riod in their life when they needed help with a 
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serious problem. Women are between 30 per- 
cent and 50 percent more likely than men to be 
mentioned as helpers in such surveys (Kessler 
et al, forthcoming). 

There i is no direct evidence that support pro- 
vision is distressing, but indirect evidence sug- 
gests that it. might be in some situations. Case 
studies of helping transactions show that help- 
ers often do things that reduce their own dis- 
tress, like minimizing the victim’s problem or 
attempting to be inappropriately cheerful 
(Dunkel-Shetter and Wortman, 1982; Wortman 
and Lehman, forthcoing), even though these 


' things make the victim feel more inadequate, 


isolated, or misunderstood. 

Despite these findings, the available evi- 
dence is inconsistent with the view that sup- 
port provision by itself is capable of explaining 
the vulnerability of women to network events. 
The contrary evidence comes from the previ- 
ously mentioned surveys of help seeking, 
which show that men provide a substantial 
amount of support to crisis victims. It is true, 
as noted above, that women far outnumber 
men among informal helpers. Nonetheless, 
help-seekers describe receiving considerable 
help from men, and they report that the types 
of help received include listening, comforting, 
and talking things out—the very sorts of emo- 
tional support that are presumably most dis- 
tressing for providers. If support provision 
were centrally involved in the distress caused 
by network events, we would expect to find 
some evidence of this among men. That we 
find no such evidence argues against this in- 
terpretation. 

There are other possibilities. One is that 
providing support leads to distress only when 
the provider is already overloaded with so 
many demands for nurturance that his or her 
capacities for keeping emotional `distance 
break down. Evidence exists that women have 
mort demands of this sort made on them by 
their networks than men (Fischer, 1982; Gove 
and Hughes, 1984). In fact, some social net- 
works are so-demanding that their female 
members are in better mental health if they are 
isolated from other members of the network 
(Cohler and Lieberman, 1980). 

Another possibility is that support provision 
is of only secondary importance and that the 
impact of network events on women stems 
from emotional involvement in the lives of 
their loved ones. Evidence for this ability to 
become involved is widespread. We know that 
women are more oriented to the needs of those 
around them (Gilligan, 1982) and that women 


-have a more emphatic orientation than men in a 


wide range of experimental and natural situa- 
tions (Eisenberg and Lennon, 1983). General 
population surveys, furthermore, show that 
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women are more likely than men to cite the 
well-being \of their spouses (Campbell et al., 
1976), parents (Brody, 1981), and children 
(Menaghan, 1978) as important sources of con- 
cern. 

This interpretation fits iiy with an elab- 
oration of the analysis that.was not reported 
above. We reasoned that if women have a 
wider field of concern than men, vulnerability 


to network events should be smallest for- 


events that occur to close family members and 
larger for events that occur to more distant 
others. This is exactly what we found in 
analysis of the New Haven data, the only 
survey that allowed us to focus on the person 
to whonr the network event occurred. In this 
survey, men were as distressed as women by 
serious life crises that occurred to their 
spouses and children. Yet, as soon as we 
moved beyond this small field of concern the 
impact of network events on men vanished, 
while it persisted among women. 

The overload and emotional-involvement 
interpretations are probably both implicated in 
the vulnerability of women to network events. 
The time and energy demands placed on a sup- 
porter are likely to lead to distress when they 
come on top of an already demanding set of 
role responsibilities. This pressure is likely to 
be exacerbated by a personal style that pro- 
motes emotional involvement and subordina- 
tion of personal needs to the needs of others. 
Even in the absence of the demands created by 
being a supporter, finally, deep personal con- 
cern for a person in the midst of a life crisis is 
almost certainly capable of promoting pavers 
distress. 


SUMMARY 
-© We began by noting that most research on the 
sex—distress relationship has emphasized the 


central importance of male and female roles. 
We described how this research has for the 
most part been indirect, based on the compari- 
son of men and women within different status 
configurations rather than on a detailed con- 
sideration of role demands and resources. We 
also described how, in response to this limited 
` sort of progress in the corisideration of chronic 
stresses and fulfillments within role domains, 
some researchers have begun to study sex dif- 
ferences in exposure and response to life 
events. 

In the elaboration of this research on life- 
event effects we have documented that the 
theoretical considerations about role demands 
that have informed thinking about ongoing 
stresses and fulfillments in the lives of men and 
women emerge in a new form when we look 
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closely at life events. Women are exposed to 


more network events than men and less - 


shielded from their emotional éffects, just as 
qualitative research and theoretical arguments 
have suggested that women are more burdened 
than men by daily hassles and provided with 
fewer resources to cope with them within their 
role situations. 


Like the ongoing stresses linked to their . 


roles, the network events that damage female 
mental health are more important for their con- 
stancy and ability collectively to overwhelm 
than’ for their individual emotional effects. 
Network events have quite small effects on 
distress compared to personal life crises like 
marital disruption or income loss. However, 
network events are much more common than 
the latter. The small accumulation of effects 
across a number of network crises creates the 
distress found among women, a result that 
once again ties in with thinking about the stres- 
ses associated with traditional female roles. 
Our analysis has concentrated on the un- 
usual stress experience rather than the ordi- 
nary. In doing this we have not accounted en- 


tirely for the sex—distress relationship. We be- 


lieve that women are not only exposed to more 
acute stresses than men, but also to more of the 
daily stresses that are associated with routine 
role functioning. A consideration of the latter 
will be necessary before we can comprehen- 
sively assess the part played by stress. 
Nonetheless, the work presented here has 
taken us considerably closer to a synthesis of 
research on role stress and life events. We 
have documented for the first time that 
women are exposed more than men to acute 
life stresses which are centrally associated with 
their nurturant roles, and that this role-related 
difference is one important source of the men- 
tal health advantage of men. Deeper interpre- 


tation of this exposure and vulnerability to . 


network events will require a detailed under- 
standing of the ways in which networks make 
demands on their female members during times 
of crisis. This sort of understanding is probably 
a good deal easier to develop than an under- 
standing of the small day-to-day role demands 
that differentiate the situations of men and 
women. 

We have also pinpointed a direction for fu- 
ture research that is likely to provide clearer 
insights into the differentiation of male and fe- 
male role stresses than we have been able to 
glean so far from the analysis of ongoing life 
situations. We are directed to an analysis of 
life-event effects on the network of the victim, 
on empathic reactions, on support, and on the 
emotional costs of care giving. These are im- 
portant areas for investigation for they appar- 
ently hold the key to understanding the perva- 
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sive mental health disadvantage of women in 
our society today. 
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WELFARE CAPITALISM AND THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT OF 1935* 


JLL S. OUADAGNG ` . 
University of Kansas 


A central concern of political theorists has been the relationship between the state 
and the economy, or more specifically, how political power gets translated into 
economic power. Recent debates have been shaped around critiques of the corporate 
liberal thesis, which contends that class-conscious capitalists manipulate the polity 
so that government comes to pursue policies favorable to capitalism. Alternative 
theories suggest that the state is capable of transcending the demands or interests of 
any particular social group or class. The Social Security Act of 1935, which 
represented the beginning of the welfare. state in the United States, was a 
conservative measure that tied social insurance benefits to labor force participation 
and left administration of its public assistance programs to the states. In this paper 
. the Social Security Act is used as a case study to adjudicate between several 
competing theories of the state. The analysis demonstrates that the state functions as 
a mediating body, weighing the priorities of various interest groups with unequal 
access to power, negotiating compromises between class factions, and incorporating 


working-class demands into legislation on capitalist terms. 


A central concern of political theorists has 


been the relationship between the state and the ° 


economy, or more specifically, how economic 
power gets translated into political power. Re- 
cent debates have been shaped around cri- 
tiques of the corporate liberal thesis, which 
stresses the. strategies of class-conscious 
capitalists to manipulate the polity. Alternative 
theories suggest that the state is capable of 
transcending the demands or interests of any 
particular social group or class. 

The core agenda of those espousing some 
variant of corporate liberalism has'been to ex- 
plain how major economic interests. manipu- 
lated the polity in the twentieth century, so that 
government came to pursue policies favorable 
to capitalism (Domhoff, 1979; Kolko, 1963; 
O'Connor, 1973; Useem, 1983). According to 
this perspective, capitalists rationally pursued 
a series of policies designed to allow them 
control of the political process, resulting in a 
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synthesis of politics and economics. For 
example, Kolko (1963) has argued that the reg- 
ulatory “reforms” of the Progressive Era, 


traditionally explained as a respose to muck-. 


raker’s criticism, were actually. desired by 
large industry as a way, not only of controlling 
competition, but also of driving smaller com- 
petitors out of business. As O'Connor 


(1973:68) explains, “by the turn of the century, 


and especially during thé New Deal, it was 
apparent to vanguard leaders that some form of 
rationalization of the economy was necessary. 
And as the twentieth century wore on, the 


_Owners of corporate capital generated the fi- 


nancial ability, learned organizational skills, 
and developed the ideas necessary for their 
self-regulation as a class.” ' 


Ig recent years corporate liberalism has been l 
attacked on the grounds that it oversimplifies, 


the more complex causal processes involved in 
policymaking, that it cannot specify the condi- 
tions under which interventions by dominant 
corporate interests will occur, and that it ne- 
glects to confront the fact that these inter- 
ventions sometimes fail (Block, 1977a:353; 


Skocpol, 1980:169). Several alternative so- i 


lutions to the problem of explaining how the 
state serves the interests of the capitalist class 
have been posed. Block (1977b: 10) argues that 


there is a division of labor between those who 


accumulate capital and those who manage the 


‘state apparatus. While capitalists are generally 


not conscious of what is necessary to repro- 
duce the social order, state managers- are 
forced to concern themselves to a greater de- 
gree because their continued power rests on 
the maintenance of political and economic 
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order. The central constraint upon the 
decision-making power of state managers is 
that of “business confidence.” Individual 
capitalists make investment decisions based on 
such tangible variables as the price of labor and 
the size of the market, as well as such intangi- 
bles, as the political and economic climate. 
Business confidence falls during political tur- 
.moil and rises when there is a restoration of 
order (Block, 1977b:16). Since state managers 


are dependent upon the investment accumula- . 


tion process, they will necessarily use what- 
ever resources they possess to aid that pro- 
cess. Normally, state managers formulate 
policies supportive of capital accumulation. 
During a crisis such as a. depression, however, 
when the decline of business confidence is not 
a potent threat, pressures intensify to grant 
concessions to the working class (Block, 
1977b:24—25). 


In Block’s (1977b:22) view, class struggle is ` 


the primary vehicle contributing to the expan- 
sion of the state’s role in capitalist society. 
Class struggle arises from the desires of work- 
ers to protect themselves from the ravages of a 
market economy. Workers operationalize their 
concerns through pressures for reforms.’ State 
- Managers must then weigh three factors. in 
granting concessions—the fear of damaging 
business confidence, the escalation of-class 
antagonisms that might’ endanger. their own 
rule, and their recognition that their own power 
and resources will grow if the state’s role ‘is 
expanded (Block, 1977b:23-24). When 
working-class demands for reforms do get in- 
corporated: into state policy, they are rarely 
granted in their original form. Rather, they are 
geared to the needs’of capital accumulation. 

Block’s argument is useful in specifying the 
mechanism through which economic interests 
influence state actions without reducing state 
policy ‘to the raw machinations of c 
conscious capitalists. He fails, however, to 
provide a.complete explanation of the relation- 
ship between the polity and the economy, be- 
cause he. neglects to analyze the complexities 
of the political constraints on state managers. 
Skocpol, in contrast, specifies the political as 
well as economi¢ constraints that affect 
policymaking. 

Using several New Deal measurés as a test 
case of various theories of the state, Skocpol 
(1980:199) finds support for Block’s basic 
premises but argues that no self-declared 
neo-Marxist theory takes “state structures and 
party organizations seriously enough.” Rather, 
these theories oversimplify political analysis 
by attributing political outcomes “to the ab- 
stract needs of the capitalist system, or to the 
will! of the dominant capitalist class.or to the 


naked political side-effects of working class’ 
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struggles’? (Skocpol, 1980:200). State 
structures and party organizations have, ac- 
cording to Skocpol, independent histories and 
are not.simply shaped in response to socioeco- 
nomic changes, dominant class interests or 
class struggles. “States and political parties 
within capitalism have cross-nationally and 
historically varying structures. These 


‘structurés powerfully shape and limit state in- 


terventions in the economy, and they deter- 
mine the ways in which class interests and 
conflicts get organized into (or out of) politics 
in a given time and place” (Skocpol, 1980:200). 

What are these political constraints on policy 
formation? They may include such factors as 
existing national administrative arrangements, 
governmental institutions, the extent of eléc- 
toral democratization, patterns of political 
party organization and competition, and degree 
of bureaucratization. For example, in com- 


paring two New Deal measures, the Agricul-: 


tural Adjustment Act and The National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, Skocpol and Finegold 
(1982) contend that. the former succeeded 
whereas the latter failed because the AAA was 
placed inside an existing federal department 
that had the administrative means to imple- 
ment its programs. In contrast, the NRA, 
which had-no ‘‘well-established state adminis- 
tration knowledgeable about and sympathetic 
to the needs and aims of the business self- 
regulators,” foundered due to the lack of a 
strong bureaucracy (Skocpol and Finegold, 
1982:267), Similarly, the Social Security Act 
took shape as three separate measures— 


‘national old age insurance and federal-state 


programs for old age assistance and unem- 
ployment insurance—because of previously 
existing and potentially competing state-level 
programs in the latter two areas (Skocpol and 
Ikenberry, 1982:74). ` 

Poulantzas (1978:14) also rijei corporate 
liberalism, arguing that “the state really does 
exhibit a peculiar framework that can by no 
means be reduced to mere political domina- 
tion.” Like Block, hé sees policy as the result 
of class contradictions, and like Skocpol et al., 
he views the structure of the state as a central 
determinant of the outcome of policy. In his 
terms, however, structure is not defined orga- 
nizationally or administratively. Rather, 
structure is determined by class contradictions 
inscribed within it: “Each state branch or ap- 
paratus and each of their respective sections 
and levels frequently constitutes the power- 
base and favored representative of a particular 
fraction of the bloc, or of a conflictual alliance 
of several fractions opposed to certain others” 
(Poulantzas, 1978:132). These fractions may 
include. big landowners, nonmonopoly capital, 


monopoly capital, and the internatidnalized 
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bourgeoisie or the domestic bourgeoisie. The 
contradictions that exist between the dominant 
fractions imbedded in the state make “it neces- 
sary for the unity of the bloc to be organized by 
the State.” The state, then, is not a unified 
mechanism founded on a hierarchical distribu- 
tion of centers of power, but rather a mediating 
body that weighs priorities, filters information 
given and, because of its autonomy from any 
given class or faction, integrates contradic- 
tory measures into state policy (Poulantzas, 
1978:132—35). Politics for Poulantzas is in- 
teresting precisely because it involves media- 
tion between various power blocs to maintain 
the capitalist state. 

An adequate response to the question of how 
political power gets translated into economic 
power can be derived by analyzing how state 
managers respond to different power blocs, by 
examining the existing economic and political 
constraints unique to a particular period and to 
a particular state action, and by assessing how 
working-class demands get incorporated into 
social policy. The Social Security Act of 1935 
represented the beginning of a national welfare 
state in the United States. As social legislation 
formulated during a major economic crisis to 
benefit workers through its provisions for old 
age pensions and unemployment insurance, we 
would expect to find all of the dynamics that 
various theories have specified—worker agita- 
tion for social reform, a decline in business 
confidence by capitalist interests, and in- 
creased pressure on state managers to play a 
mediating role by restoring business confi- 
dence without increasing class antagonisms. 
This reform measure will be used to test these 
various theories of the state. If corporate lib- 
eralism is confirmed, then we can expect to 
find major economic interests successfully ma- 
nipulating the policy. Block would predict state 
managers responding to business confidence 
while an organized working class presses for 
social legislation. On the other hand, from 
Skocpol’s organizational perspective en- 
trenched bureaucratic interests would deter- 
mine the success or failure of social security 
legislation. Finally, Poulantzas would expect 
the state to act as a mediating body to preserve 
and enhance capitalist interests, with the com- 
position of the power bloc determining the 
shape of the compromise. ` 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT OF 1935 


The Social Security Act brought the United 
States in line with other developed capitalist 
nations by legislating the first national welfare 
program. Yet it was a complex piece of legisla- 
tion that included three seemingly disparate 
measufes, each operating under a different set 
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of principles. The Old Age Assistance (OAA) 
title of the act involved channeling federal 
funds to the states for old age pensions to` 
needy persons over 65, on a fifty-fifty matching 
basis up to a maximum contribution of $15 a 
month (Schneider, 1937:82). Each state was 
allowed to set its own standards for eligibility, 
and many states incorporated traditional 
poor-law criteria, such as means tests, familial 
responsibility clauses and residency require- 
ments (Quadagno, 1984)..In comparison, the 
Old Age Insurance (OAD title, which became 
the dominant program, was financed entirely 
from regressive payroll taxation with no gov- 
emment contribution, and the original act in- 
cluded no benefits for spouses or dependents 
(amended in 1939 to include dependents’ bene- 
fits). Payments: were not to begin until 1942 
(amended in 1939 to begin in 1940), and bene-. 
fits paid to the first cohort of retirees were even 
lower. than those for recipients of OAA 
(Schneider, 1937:79-80). Excluded from par- . 
ticipation in OAI were all those in farm labor, 
domestic service, employees -of religious, 
charitable and educational organizations and | 
the self-employed (Schneider, .1937:82). In all, 
nearly half of the working population was ex- 
cluded from coverage. Finally, the unemploy- 
ment insurance title also involved payroll con- 
tributions and left criteria for eligibility to th 
states. : 
Although the rhetoric surrounding the pas- 
sage of the Social Security Act described it as 
radical social insurance providing protection 
for workers from the cradle to the grave, it 
offered little fundamental change in income re- 
distribution, and in fact some researchers have 
argued that it redistributes income in the oppo- 
site direction, from the poor to the rich 
(Ozawa, 1976:216). Further, its benefit pro- 
visions served several labor market functions. 
The old age insurance provisions were set up 
so that benefits would never be higher than 
minimum-wage levels and thus wouldn't inter- 
fere .with existing wage structures. The con- 
tributory principle also reinforced the concept 
of earned benefits and tied old age security to 
labor force participation. Finally, welfare ben- 
efits in the dominant old age insurance program 
were ideologically defined in terms of age, not 
need. This set the agenda for future policy de- 
bates in which arguments for reform and ex- 
pansion were structured around intergenera- 
tional conflict rather than class conflict. 
Most of the explanations of the Social Se- 
curity Act can be interpreted as some: variant 
on the corporate liberal theme. They include 
the view that the act was initiated as a means of 
containing socialism (Bernstein, 1968:273; 
Olson, 1982:44), that it was intended to benefit 
business by expanding purchasing power 
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(Piven and Cloward, 1971:89; Graebner, 
1980:191), that it promised to reduce unem- 
ployment by removing the aged from the labor 
force (Graebner, 1980:184), and that it was the 
result of the intervention of corporate liberals 
who defined the boundaries of the debate 
(Brents, 1983b:84). In this paper I will demon- 
strate that the explanation for the form of the 
Social Security Act is contained within a 
theory of the state that takes into account the 
role of working-class agitation, the economic 
limitations generated by the Depression, and 
the political constraints inherent in the federal 
system of government which embedded class 
interests into the state in a particular way. 

Although these issues would affect any piece 
of New Deal legislation, it is also necessary to 
recognize that the Social Security Act was a 
public welfare program, shaped by the 
traditional constraints on relief. The 'now 
classic explanation of public welfare programs 
asserts that relief arrangements regulate’ labor 
through periodic expansions and contractions 
of benefits (Piven and Cloward, 1971:1). Relief 
programs vary regionally, however, so that 
local officials can mesh eligibility criteria with 
local labor requirements, while the “less eligi- 
bility” rule keeps welfare grants from becom- 
ing competitive with wages (Piven and Clo- 
ward, 1971:131). Thus, the relief functions of 
social security must be incorporated into any 
theoretical explanation of policy formation: 

The political and economic constraints on 
public welfare legislation that came into play 
during-the Depression were preceded by local 
welfare programs, and state pension and un- 
employment programs, formulated in a context 
of increasingly organized business opposition 
to any, public pension. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
STATE WELFARE PROGRAMS e 


At the beginning of the twentieth century 
nearly all the programs for relief were locally 
administered and financed according. to pre- 
vailing poor-law customs, which varied sub- 
stantially from state to state, county to county 
(Quadagno, 1984). Unemployment benefits did 
not exist, and with the exception of a few pen- 
sions for teachers (Graebner, 1980:93), pension 
benefits paid by the federal government to vet- 
erans, and a few pension programs in private 
industry (Latimer, 1932), people in need of re- 
lief were forced to apply to their local poor-law 
authorities. The same criteria for eligibility that 
applied to all workers, including means tests, 
family responsibility clauses and. residency re- 
quirements, were applied to the aged. 

In 1970 the Massachusetts Commission on 
Old Age Pensions assessed the status of the 
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dependent aged in Massachusetts and con- 
cluded that pensions would have a number of 
undesirable effects, including the imposition of 
“a heavy tax burden on the industries of the 
State” that would “put them at a disadvantage 
in competition with the industries of neighbor- 
ing states unburdened by a pension system.” In 
addition, pensions would reduce wages, de- 
stroy family cohesion, and would testify to the 
failure of American economic and social in- 
stitutions (Report of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Old Age Pensions, Annuities and 
Insurance, 1910:322)? The commission con- 
cluded that “if any general system of old age 
pensions is to be established in this country, 
this action should be taken by the national 


‘Congress and not through State legislation” 


(Report of the Massachusetts Commission on 
Old Age Pensions, Annuities and Insurance, 
1910:322). Thus, in 1910 when the federal gov- 
ernment administered no national welfare pro- 
gram, the possibility of a federal pension was , 
not inconceivable to industry, which feared 


‘unequal competition between industries in 


different states more than federal intervention. 
Couched in the ideology of preserving the 
traditional family, the commission preserved 
the interests of manufacturers by not imposing 
a tax that would reduce their ability to compete 
and by not guaranteeing welfare benefits that 
might prove to be a disincentive to labor. 

During the 1920s organizations associated 
with the social insurance movement argued for 
pensions financed out of state taxes, and be- - 
tween 1923 and 1929 the majority of states 
enacted old age pension legislation. Nearly all 
these laws incorporated poor-law regulations 
into their criteria for eligibility, and a 1929 re- 
port by the Department of Labor concluded 
that the state pension system was “merely an 
extension of the principle of poor relief” (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 489, 
1929:75). In spite of the trend toward enact- 
ment of pension legislation by the states, as 
late as 1934 only 25 states had laws in operation 
(Quadagno, 1984). 

Many pension laws were passed in spite of 
intense -lobbying against them by industry, 
which became increasingly organized inits op- . 
position. The Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
Association (1927:1), an association of small 
manufacturers, defeated a pension amendment 
in 1927, a “costly and vicious scheme” that 
would “make necessary. a Manufacturers’ Tax, 
or an Income Tax, or both.” 

In 1930 the House Committee on ‘Labor 
began consideration of a national noncon- 
tributory old age pension proposal put forth by 
Representative William Connery (U.S. Con- . 
gress, House Committee on Labor, [930). Rep- 
reseritatives: from the National Associdtion of 
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Manufacturers (NAM)! and other small- 
business organizations argued against it, re- 
versing their opposition to state pensions under 
the. threat of the intrusion of the federal gov- 
ernment into welfare legislation. As one NAM 
representative asserted, “Now we have Con- 
gress considering the matter of engaging in 
helping the people by a Federal old-age pen- 
sion, while not a State has been here saying it is 
necessary to have Federal aid care for such 
problems as may exist” (Testimony of Noel 
Sargent of the National Association of Manv- 
facturers, U.S. Congress, House Committee 
on Labor, 1930:192). 

When there appeared to be too much oppo- 
sition to a national program, Senator Clarence 
Dill proposed a modified plan before the Sen- 
ate for federal grants to states for one-third of. 
their-pension costs if they enacted state-wide, 
compulsory laws (U.S. Congress, Senate Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Pensions, 
Hearings on S. 3257, 1931). Both proposals 
brought further heated opposition from manu- 
facturers’ associations, whose representatives 
argued that “employers ... can not be ex- 
pected to favor new taxes, which will simply 
increase production costs, add to the difficul- 
ties of competition, and restrict employment 
and the welfare of industrial workers” (Tes- 
timony of Noel Sargent of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, U.S. Congress, Senate 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Pensions, 
1931:64). These taxes, they argued, particu- 
larly penalized those companiés operating in 
highly’ competitive markets, whereas a 
monopoly could readily meet any new charge. 


After several more years of debate, a modified ' 


Dill-Connery bill authorizing a federal appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 per year to pay one- 
third of the cost of old age assistance extended 
by states to aged dependents (H.R. 8461 and S. 
493) passed the House Committee on. Labor in 
1934 and almost passed the Senate. 

There was also strong momentum for a na- 
tional unemployment measure. The only 
existing unemployment plan had been passed 
by the state of Wisconsin. The Wisconsin plan 
or Andrews-Commons model, designed with 
the help of businessmen Henry Dennison and 
Edward Filene, was based on a philosophy of 
prevention to be achieved through the stabili- 
zation of industry (Schlesinger, 1958:328). 
Benefits were to be financed by employer taxes 
collected by the state in individual employer 


1 Until 1933 the NAM mainly represented small 
manufacturers. Between 1934 and 1935 it became 
dominated by large manufacturing companies 
(Burch, 1973:100). The opposition to a national pen- 
sion came from the same individuals who had been 
fighting against state pensions. 
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accounts. Since individual employer tax rates 


‘varied according to the amount of unemploy- 


ment experienced by a given company, the 
profit motive of employers would serve to. 
stabilize industry and reduce unemployment 
(Cates, 1983:23). 

An alternative approach to unemployment 
insurance, termed the Ohio approach, rejected 
the concept of prevention as unrealistic, since 
the forces that caused unemployment were be- 
yond the control of individual employers. The 
focus on prevention, it was argued, diverted 
attention from the real purpose of such sys- 
tems: the provision of adequate support for the 
unemployed. Supporters of the Ohio school 
advocated pooled employer reserves that 
spread the costs of unemployment benefits 
among industries instead, of passing them to 
consumers, higher benefit levels, and the 
financing of benefits out of general revenues 
(Cates, 1983:23). 

By 1935 a total of 56 unemployment bills 
were pending before state legislatures. Eight- 
een were modeled after the Wisconsin plan and , 
provided separate employer reserves; 16 fol- , 
lowed the Ohio plan of a pooled fund with 
merit rating; seven had industry reserves; six 
were radical bills of which two later emerged as 
the Lundeen plan; six provided for a pooled 
fund without merit rating (Smith, 1937:4). 
Manufacturers’ associations also rallied against 
state unemployment measures because of their 
fears of interstate competition and because un- 
employment benefits had the potential to 
undermine existing minimum-wage laws (Tes- 
timony of George Chandler, Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce, U.S. Congress, Senate Committee 
on Finance, 1935:1102-1104). Due to the influ- 
ence exerted by these associations on state 
legislatures, none of the pending bills was 
enacted. 

Akthough the presence of state plans for un- 


‘employment insurance and old age pensions 


could have served as a political constraint on 
national policy measures, only Wisconsin had 
an unemployment program in operation, only 
half the states had pension laws, and among 
them few pensions were actually given 
(Quadagno, 1984). State welfare programs of- 
fered only a minimal impediment to national 
legislation. 


INDUSTRIAL PENSIONS ‘AND 
WELFARE CAPITALISM 


While business associations in highly competi- 
tive industries fought against any welfare pro- 
gram that might raise taxes and interfere with 
existing wage scales, monopoly corporations 
had begun to implement their own welfare 
capitalist programs, which served some of the 


` employer's option (Brandes, 
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same functions of traditional relief measures, 
` independent of state action. As Owen D. 
Young of General Electric explained-to Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, President of the Ameri- 
can Association fôr Old Age Security: 


I am not yet ready to commit myself to the 


principle of Government appropriation for 
old age pensions. It may be necessary, and 
_ probably will be, to do something along this 
line, but my feeling is-that it should be.only 
for the last fringe of people who cannot 
' otherwise be provided: for. I am deeply’ in- 


terested in seeing that the industries them-. 


selves establish programs by which at least 
industrial workers will never become a 
charge on the taxing power of the state, but 
will be taken care of through the economic 


machinery of the industries themselves. - 


(American Association for Social Security 
Archives, 1928) 


In 1929 a study by Industrial Relations Coun- 
- gelors found that 329 industrial programs were 
in existence. Eighty percent of covered em- 
ployees were in railroads, public utilities, metal 
trades, oil, banking and insurance, electrical 
apparatus and supply industries. In contrast, 
among the highly competitive and largely un- 
regulated manufacturing companies, only 
one-eighth of all employees were. potentially 
covered by a pension plan, and these were in 
the larger manufacturing establishments 
(Latimer, 1932:42). For small manufacturers 
who relied on lesser amounts of working capi- 
tal beyond payrolls, whose ratio of payroll 
costs to value of manufacturing output was 
often higher than in larger companies, and 
who, in many cases, functioned seasonally 
with a high degree of labor turnover in the off 
season, the disadvantages of pension costs 
outweighed any potential advantages (Mulford, 
1936:5). ° 

Industrial pension plans served a variety of 
labor control functions for welfare capitalists. 
Nearly all had a length-of-service requirement 
which reduced the mobility of labor and de- 


creased rates of turnover among employees., 


Pensions were also justified by employers as a 
‘deferred wage and thus became a means of 
forcing workers to accept a lower wage scale. 
Further, the majority of company plans were 
discretionary on the part of the employer. 
Even if the worker fulfilled every condition set, 
the worker had no legal right.of any kind to.a 
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489:290). Continuous-service clauses were also 
used to bar workers, from taking part in strikes. 
One limited pensions to employees who “ ‘have 
not. been engaged in demonstrations detrimen- 
tal to the company’s best interests,” while an- 
other flatly stated that “employees who leave 
the service under strike orders forfeit all claims 
to the pension benefit” (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
1929, ‘Bulletin No. .489:291). Further, some 
plans allowed the company to call upon retired 
workers to return to work as strikebreakers: 


The employing company reserves the right 
to recall pensioners to the service of the 
company, in which event pensions cease 
for the time being, and wages are paid in 
accordance with the standard wage rates for 
thé occupation for which the pensioner has 
been recalled. (U.S. Department of Labor, 
1929, Bulletin No. 489:291). 


Finally, employers paying hidden pension 
costs by continuing to employ inefficient older 
workers could retire them at no extra cost. 

Industrial pension plans also benefited cor- 
porations through tax savings. In 1916 corpo- 
rations were granted the right to deduct pay- 
ments to retirees and their families as part of 
necessary expenses. The tax benefits of pen- 
sion plans were extended in 1919 when the 
Internal Revenue Service also allowed corpo- 
rations to, deduct employer contributions to 
pension funds as long as they were placed in a 
separate trust. The tax law was liberalized 
even further in 1928 to allow deductions for 
monies transferred from pension reserves to 
trusts and for contributions to newly created 
pension plans (Graebner, 1980: 134). 

In the 1920s pensions were usually funded as 


“an operating expense, making them highly un- 


stable during business downturns. Sixty-nine 
new industrial pension plans were im- 
plemented between 1929 and 1932, but a 
greater. number of existing plans were discon- 
tinued as the Depression grew worse, under- 
mining the “deferred wage” concept. As politi- 
cal pressure increased for some sort of federal 
action to provide a more secure economic re- 
source for older people, big business mobilized 
to create a counterproposal, one regulated by 
the federal government but under the control of 


` industry. 


pension but received it as a gratuity which - 


could be suspended, reduced or revoked at the 
1976:105; 
Graebner, 1980:129-30). For example, many 
plans contained clauses designed to protect the 
employing company against increasing costs 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1929, Bulletin No. 


Several: different joint government-industry 


plans were proposed by members of the busi- 


ness community. The two most influential 
were those of Henry Harriman (1932) of the 
New England Power Company and the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce and Gerard Swope 


(1932), President of General Electric and also a 


prominent member of the Chamber. Both plans 
encompassed welfare provisions under broader 
programs for economic recovery through the 


wait ate 
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stabilization of industry, coordinating produc- 
tion and consumption through trade associ- 
ations. Included was a call for industry to set 
aside “reserves to care for unemployment, old 
age, sickness and accidents” (araman 
1932:74). 

Swope devised a joint Saipravereimployee 
contributory pension program to be adopted by 
all members of trade associations, subject to 
approval by a federal supervisory body. If an 
employee moved from one company to another 
within an association or to a company in an- 
other association, the funds accumulated 
would be transferred. Any employee leaving an 
occupation covered by a trade association 
could withdraw the amount of his or 
her contributions plus the interest accrued (but 
not the employer’s contribution) (Swope, 
1932:167-68). A similar plan was set forth for 
unemployment insurance, including a pro- 
vision to reward companies with low unem- 
ployment rates by removing the one percent 
charge to the employer (but not the employee) 
(Swope, 1932:169). In stressing how his plan 
would contribute to the stabilization of indus- 
try; Swope (1932:184) argued, “this plan seeks 
to place the same social burdens on companies 
competing in various parts of the United 
States.” Industry had learned that if it had to 
pay the costs of pension programs,:then it 
needed to‘ remove differential costs of pen- 
sions. The solution could be found in trade 
associations under government regulation that 
forced compliance. 

Over the vigorous objections of the NAM, 
trade associations were established under the 
jurisdiction of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration., No industry-wide pension programs 
were implemented, however, and as the De- 
pression deepened, even those companies with 
welfare programs in operation found them- 
selves unable to maintain benefits (Berkowitz 
and McQuaid, 1980:82). The Depression re- 
vealed the limits of voluntary business organi- 
zation for solving the nation’s problems, and 
welfare capitalists now clearly understood that 
their company programs required substantial 
federal underpinning to be effective. 


THE CREATION OF THE 
‘SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Setting the Parameters of the Debate 


As the country moved toward a. national pro- 
gram of old age pensions and unemployment 
insurance, competing factions attempted to set 
the parameters of the debate. State managers 
had to respond to the economic crisis gener- 
ated by the Depression as well as to labor un- 
rest. Ygt in the advocacy of welfare programs, 
it was not organized labor but a reform move- 
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` ment of the aged that placed the greatest pres- 
- sure on the government to establish national 


pensions. This movement, led by retired phy- 
sician Frances Townsend, proposed a proto- 
Keynesian measure to solve*both the nation’s 
woes and the-problem of insecurity in old age. 

_Townsend demanded that anyone over the 
age of 60 be paid a flat pension of $200 a month 
from the federal treasury on the single condi- 


tion that the recipient spend the entire amount 


within that month (Townsend, 1943). The pur- 
chasing power generated by the pensions 
would stimulate the economy and help produce 
economic recovery. Funds were to be gathered 
from a 2 percent tax on the “gross dollar value 
of each business, commercial and/or financial 
transaction” and distributed to all older people, 
regardless of residency, number of living rela- 
tives, or income level (Committee on Old Age 
Security, 1936:16). Hundreds of thousands of 
elderly people supported Townsend, and 
members of Congress were bombarded with 
petitions from elderly constituents (Holtzman, 
1963:88). 

The Townsend plan created a political furor, 
and the Rodsevelt administration, through an 
investigation by the Committee on Old Age 
Security (1936), launched an attack on-it, de- 
scribing it as unworkable and financially un- 
sound. All respected policymakers agreed, and 


yet the Townsend plan was really a moderate_ 


measure. With its lack of progressive taxation 


‘and its emphasis on the expansion of purchas- 
‘ing power, it was functionally compatible with 


the existing economic system. The only truly 


radical alternative was the Lundeen bill. Al- 


though it attracted less public attention, it had 
the potential to expand the boundaries of 
existing welfare policy and to alter significantly 
the distribution of wealth. The Lundeen_ bill 
called for compensation equal to average local 
wages for all unemployed workers, for sup- 
plementary benefits for part-time workers un- 


able to secure full-time employment, and,for .. 


payments to all workers unable to work be- 
cause of sickness or old age, the source of 
funds being the general treasury of the United 
States. Any further funds necessary were to be 
provided by taxes levied on inheritances, gifts 
and individual and corporate incomes of $5,000 
a year or over (U.S. Congress, House Sub- 


committee of the Committee on Labor,’ 


1935:1~—2). 
The Lundeen bill had the support of numer- 


. ous local unions and unemployment councils. 


They argued for its passage on the grounds that 
it would maintain the standard of living of 
workers by providing benefits equal to average 
wages, that it would protect workers from 
being disqualified from benefits on the basis of 
participation in strikes, that it provided for the 
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- participation of trade unions in the administra- 
tion of benefits, and that it put the financial 


burden on those most able to pay (Testimony ` 


of Elmer Johnson, representing the Chicago 
Branch of the American Federation of Labor, 


U.S. Congress, House Subcommittee of the _ 


Committee on Labor, 1935:522). A pending 
Wagner-Lewis unemployment bill was rejected 
by these same organizations, because. it €x- 
cluded the:presently unemployed from cover- 
age, because it made employees pay through 
the tax on wages and through the increased 
cost of commodities, and because the cost. of 
insurance would not be determined by the ca- 
pacity to pay (Testimony of Frank Trager, 
Chairman of the People’s Unemployment 
` League of Maryland, U.S. Congress, House 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Labor, 
1935:534). Further, the Wagner-Lewis bill left 
provisions for unemployment relief under local 
control, a system that was still used as a means 
of manipulating labor. As Thomas Crawford of 
the Agricultural.and Cannery Workers Indus- 
trial Union explained: 


In Deerfield Township, the head of the relief 
administration was Mr. Seabrook who is the 
biggest farmer-owner in the East. When the 
C.W.A. was started. . . Mr. Seabrook, who 
was overseer of the roads during the winter 
months gave the jobs to the people on his 


‘own farm instead of to the workers who were- 


unemployed. . . . He gave the jobs, too, to 
the small farmers that were close to his farm, 
in order to keep the agricultural workers 
down at the point of starvation. This was so 

‘that he could then hire them at very low 
wages when the season started. This is the 
way it is done all over south Jersey. (U.S. 
Congress, House Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor, 1935:65)” 


’ Also rejected was the ‘Townsend plan, pe- 
cause its advocates “‘direct various kinds of 
verbal. attacks against capitalists even while 
they bend all their effort to the task of saving 
' the capitalist system.” Further, it only pro- 
vided insurance for those who reached the age 
of 60 and not all who needed it (Testimony of 
Herbert Benjamin, executive secretary, Na- 


tional Joint Action Committee for Genuine So- - 


cial Insurance, U.S.. Congress, House ‘Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor, 
1935: 183). 

By linking the Lundeen bill with the 
Townsend plan, critics were effectively able to 
represent both as fantastic and unworkable 
schemes. The opposition of the AFL’s national 
leadership to the Lundeen bill also contributed 
to its defeat. Although representatives from 


several locals testified before the House com-, 


mittee, the national leadership of the AFL was 


y 
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notably absent. It took no position on this bill 
and’ instead argued for liberalization of the 
Wagner-Lewis payroll-tax plan for unemploy- 
ment insurance. Why did the AFL take this 
stand when so many smaller unions endorsed 
it? In part, the ambivalence ‘of the AFL na- 
tional leadership toward national welfare mea- 
sures was related to its long-standing opposi- 
tion-to both employer and government welfare 
programs, which they had seen used against 
labor and which they believed were designed.to 
discourage the formation of unions. Unian 
benefits provided an inducement to workers to 
join unions, whereas government-sponsored 
plans, even those gained under pressure from 
labor, potentially undermined this inducement. 
The CIO was even less involved because union 
leaders at this time were most directly con- 
cerned with issues of organization maintenance 
and establishing rights to collective bargaining. 
Thus, the foundation of the welfare state was 
constructed with minimal input from organized 
labor.” 


Roosevelt thus had before him the Lundeen l 


bill, the Dill-Connery bill, and the Wagner- 
Lewis bill as three separate welfare measures. 
As~Governor, of New York, Roosevelt had 
sponsored a contributory -pension bill which 
was not passed, so the contributory philosophy 
was not unfamiliar to’ him (Chambers, 
1963:166). On March 8, 1934, Roosevelt invited 
Gerard Swope, author of the Swore Plan, to 
lunch to get his views on unemployment insur- 
ance and old age pensions. Swope described to 
Roosevelt GE’s own joint contributory pension 
plan, in which both employer and employee 


‘ had a vested interest (Loth, 1958:235). Before 


the luncheon was completed, Roosevelt—his 
political imagination triggered by Swope’s pro- 
posal fora federal system that provided cover- 


age from the cradle tò the grave—asked Swope , 


to summarize his ideas. Two weeks later, 
Swope presented the ‘completed proposal to 
the president, a detailed statistical document 
that included plans for unemployment, dis- 
ability and old age pensions. Roosevelt im- 
mediately began pushing for a comprehensive 
social security measure that incorporated both 
unemployment and pensions (Loth, 1958:236). 
In a speech on. June 8, 1934, he clearly dis- 
carded income redistribution as a goal of Social 
Security and committed himself to a contribu- 
tory plan, declaring, “I believe that the funds 
necessary to provide this insurance should be 
raised by contribution rather than by an in- 


` crease in general taxation” (Roosevelt Papers, 


Official Files, 494a, Box 1). Thus, the parame- 


2 In-contrast, the first old age pension bill in En- 


gland was passed because of direct pressure from 
oe labor (Quadagno, 1982). 


wh a 
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ters of the debate were narrowed to contribu- 
tory measures that had already been used by 
monopoly industries and that did not affect the 
existing distribution of wealth. 


Organized labor's striggle for bargaining - 


power and union survival precluded , its in- 
volvement in social welfare issues, so the 
potential pressure from workers for a radical 
income-redistribution welfare program was 
lost. Townsendites, who rallied the most ef- 
fective political constituency, based their 
arguments on the issue of age rather than class, 
a strategy that focused the debate on pensions 
for the aged rather than adequate protection for 
workers. An age-based rather than a class- 
based movement in effect gave state managers 
the freedom to shape welfare programs in a 
way that was functionally compatible with the 
existing economic structure. 


The Creation of the Committee on 
Economic Security 


In order to implement this program, Roosevelt 
selected the members of the legislative plan- 
ning committee, the Committee on Economic 
Security (CES), to exclude all adherents to any 
school of thought advocating a more radical, 
redistributory social welfare policy. Instead, 
supporters of the Wisconsin approach who be- 
lieved in a preventative, business-centered 
philosophy and who supported contributory 
pension plans were chosen. Prevention, ac- 
cording to Princeton economist, J. Douglas 
Brown, could be achieved through the individ- 
ualization of benefit rights, which ‘related’ the 
prevention of old age poverty ‘‘to the individu- 
al's customary way of life and the normal costs 
of sustaining that way of life” (Brown, 1977:5). 
In other words, social insurance was not to be 
used to redistribute income; existing inequities 
in income need not be leveled through the 
mechanism of old age pensions. 

Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, Harry 
Hopkins, Director of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, and Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Henry Wallace were given the task of 
selecting the membership of the CES. In tes- 
timony before the Senate Finance Committee, 
which held the hearings on what came to be 
called the Social Security Act, Perkins repre- 
sented the administration’s viewpoint. Welfare 
benefits, she argued, would help, to resolve the 
economic crisis, for “by paying over moneys to 
persons who would otherwise not have any 
income, you are creating purchasing power 
which will regularly, year after year and month 
after month, sustain the purchases which are to 
be made from: the great manufacturing and 
. me ile systems of the country” (U.S. Con- 
gress, Senate Finance Committee, 1935:104— 
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105). From the administration’s perspective, 
the stabilization of the economy, not the wel- 
fare of workers; was the goal of national wel- 
fare programs—a goal that coincided with the 
interests of monopoly capital. 

Arthur Altmeyer, former secretary of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission, which 
supervised the administration of unemploy- 
ment relief in that state, and former Director of 
the Labor Compliance Division of the National 
Industrial Recovery Administration, was given 
the task of organizing the CES and later be- 
came Chairman of the Technical Board on 
Economic Security, one of the subcommittees 
to the CES (Altmeyer, 1966:xi). Altmeyer was _ 
not only well schooled in the Wisconsin 
philosophy but had also worked closely with 
businessmen in the NRA, who approved of his 
selection. As Folsom (n.d.:95) recalls in his 
memoirs “I naturally liked Altmeyer’s ap- . 
proach because he came from Wisconsin. . . . 
and they were on an individual reserve basis.” _ 

Altmeyer invited Edwin Witte, former stu- 
dent of John Commons and secretary of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission,. to chair the 
CES, and Witte was given the task of selecting . 
other staff members. Before making these 
selections, he consulted with a number of 
people who had some part in the development 
of the program "or who were reported to me to 
have valuable ideas on the subject” (Witte, 
1963:16). At the specific request of Roosevelt, 
he made a special trip to consult with Gerard 
Swope, John Raskob of General Motors and 
Walter Teagle of Standard Oil, all members of 
the Business Advisory Council. In trying to 
decipher the will of the President, Witte’s first _ 
impression was that Roosevelt had only con- 
sulted with Perkins and his advisor Raymond 
Moley prior to the creation of the CES. He 
later learned that Roosevelt had also discussed 
the subject with Swope, Raskob and Owen 
Young (Witte, 1963:19). Thus, the main pur- 
pose of Witte’s visit to the industrialists was to. 
“get from them their ideas on what ought to be 
done, which they had previously presented to 
the President” (Witte, 1963:19). As Witte 
(1963:89) recalls. 


_ Thad several conferences with Mr. Harriman 
(President of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce] during the fall and again im- 
mediately preceding his testimony before the 
Senate Finance Committee. Mr. Harriman’s > 

‘ general attitude was that some legislation on 
social security was inevitable and that busi- 
ness should not put itself in the position of 
attempting to block this legislation, but. 
should concentrate its efforts upon getting it 
into acceptable form. 


In addition to the technical board, an Advi- 
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sory Council on Economic Security was 


created to assist the CES. The members of the ` 


Advisory Council selected by Roosevelt from a 
list, prepared by Altmeyer and Witte included 
. labor, citizen ant employer representatives. 
‘The employers selected were'a group of mod- 
erate welfare capitalists, including Swope, 
Marion Folsom of Eastman Kodak, and 
Teagle, along with Morris Leeds, president of 
Leeds and Northrup, and Sam Lewison, vice 
president of Miami Copper Company. 


Roosevelt: had preferred to have Swope or ` 


Young chair the council, because they were 
businessmen who recognized the inevitability 
of social security legislation, but -was advised 
by Perkins that this would be politically unwise 
(“Suggestions for an Advisory Council,” 
Altmeyer Papers, CES File 2, Box 1). Instead, 
a Southerner, Frank Graham, president of the. 


University of North Carolina, was selected as a , 


means of restraining some of the ais op- 
position from the South. 


Business Reaction 


In its official capacity the Advisory Council 
` had little impact, but the employer members 
exerted considerable influence on the legisla- 
tion in a variety of unofficial ways. One of the 
major concerns of the employers was to obtain 
‘as much federal control over the legislation as 
possible to regulate. competition from com- 
panies who might otherwise find ways to cir- ° 
cumvent the proposed taxes. As Brown ex- 
plained in testimony before the Senate Finance 
| Committee (1935:284) hearings on social se- 
curity, the-benefit of the employer contribution 
was that - 


it makes uniform -thifouighout biy a 
‘minimum cost of providing old-age security 
and protects the more liberal employer now 
providing pensions from the competitiof of 
the employer who otherwise fires the old 
person without a pension when superanu- 
ated. It levels up the cost of old-age pro- 
tection on both the progressive employer 
and the unprogressive employer. 


Business leaders were satisfied with the 
shape of the old age insurance (OAI) portion of 
the act, for it involved complete federal control 
over the imposition of employer and employee 
contributions. In fact, when this plan ran into 
opposition by CES members because it was 
national in scope, “help came from an unex- 


pected source, the industrial executives on the * 


Conimittee’s Advisory Council . . . their prac- 
tical understanding of the need for contributory 
old age annuities on a broad, national basis 
carried great weight with those in authority” 
(Brown, 1972:21). 
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The OAI provisions thus represented the ac- 
ceptance of approaches to social welfare 
created by private businessmen. They retained 
the joint contributory format reminiscent of 
private pension’ plans and did little to redistri- 
bute income. Only those’ with employment 


records received benefits, insuring that- 


America’s social welfare system would con- 
tinue to be connected with the private labor 
market. Further, benefit levels were set low so 
as not to compete with existing wage levels. 
In contrast to OAI, the unemployment in- 
surance portion of the Social Security Act 
stimulated great debate among the various 
committees charged with creating the legisla- 
tion. The technical board proposed three pos- 
sible options: an exclusively federal system in 
which the federal government would collect 
payroll taxes and provide uniform compensa- 
_ tion to workers; a federal subsidy plan in which 
“the federal government would collect payroll 
taxes and distribute them to states operating 


unemployment compensation systems ac- 


cording to acceptable national standards; and a 
federal tax-offset plan, comparable to the 
Wagner-Lewis bill, in which the federal gov- 
ernment would assess payroll taxes but forgive 
90 percent of them if.employers paid required 
contributions to insurance systems set up ac- 
cording to each state’s standards (Altmeyer, 
1966:17). Since Roosevelt had virtually elimi- 
nated the possibility of an exclusively federal 
plan, the choice was really between the sub- 
sidy plan, which gave the federal government 
the power to, regulate the states to insure uni- 
formity in state laws, and a tax-offset plan, 
which gave the statés greater flexibility in es- 
tablishing their own programs. 

‘The Advisory Council as a whole was di- 
vided and voted 9 to 7 in favor of the subsidy 
plan, which was unanimously. favored by the 
employer members. They preferred the sub- 
sidy plan because it could incorporate contri- 
butions by both employer and employee into 
its format and “because they operated in many 
states and didn’t want to be caught in the vari- 
ations and the requirements of the separate 
states” (Altmeyer, Memoirs:151). In contrast, 
the tax-offset plan required only employer 
contributions. Employee contributions were 
viewed as a way of keeping employer costs 
down (Wilbur Cohen, telephone interview). 

When it appeared that the CES favored the 
tax-offset plan, the employer members of the 
Advisory Council made several attempts to in- 
fluence the direction of the proposed legisla- 


- tion. After a meeting between members of the 


Advisory Council and the CES.in which it ap- 


“peared that the CES was not going to take the 


Advisory Couńcil recommendations seriously, 
members of the Business Advisory Council 


on 
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(which included Leeds and Teagle, who were 
also Advisory Council members) leaked a story 
to the New York Times reporting that the Advi- 
sory Council favored the subsidy plan and that 
this was an upset for the administration (New 
York Times, December 7, 1935). The employer 
members of the council also made a direct at- 


tempt to obtain the agreement of Witte and, 


Stewart by inviting them to a private dinner at 
the Hotel Shoreham on December 6. As Witte 
(1963:60) recalls: 


I was invited by Mr. Teagle to have ‘dinner 
with him that evening and found that all em- 
ployer members of the advisory council were 
present, plus Dr. Stewart, and that the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to talk over the 
position the employer members should take 
on the several controversial issues affecting 
‘unemployment insurance. I excused myself 
as soon as I decently could do so following 
the dinner, but Dr. Stewart remained. 


Finally, the BAC -prepared a confidential 
memorandum entitled “Preliminary Memoran- 
dum on Unemployment Insurance” presenting 
their position, which was also leaked to the 
newspapers. Given a great deal of publicity, it 
caused the CES considerablé embarrassment 
(Witte, 1963:90). , 

When the employers realized that the sub- 
sidy plan might fail,.they expressed their con- 


cerns in a joint letter to Frances Perkins on’ 


December 15, 1934, proposing a substitute plan 
to reduce unemployment taxes for companies 
with low rates of unemployment, i.e., a system 
of merit rating. Companies that stabilized un- 
employment, they argued, should be rewarded 
by lower contributions to the fund, for if com- 
panies with lower unemployment rates were 


forced to subsidize competing factories or ' 


plants, “there, would arise a species of unfair 
competition that might even force out of busi- 
ness the truly low cost concern” (Altmeyer 
Papers, 1934, CES File 1, Box 1). As Folsom 
explained in his defense of a plan that woild 
penalize companies with high unemployment 
rates: 


We're saying that if the needle trades indus- 
try can't operate any other way besides 
having periods of idle time, that ought to be 
reflected in the price and charged to the con- 
sumer and not be made a-burden on the other 
industries in the state ... We say, it's the 
consumer's fault if they have this seasonal 
lay-off. Why not let the consumer pay for it? 
(Folsom, Memoirs: 105-106) - 


The idea of merit rating, which intensified | 


individual employer responsibility for thé op- 
eration of the economy, was favored by 
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Roosevelt because it was the only part of the 


entire social security measure that provided 
employers with incentive to reduce unem- ', 
ployment. Initially rejected by the House Ways 
and Means Committee, it wag unanimously re- 
stored by the Senate Finance Committee and 
further liberalized to favor monopoly indus- 
tries. In its restored form there were fewer 
limitations on additional credits for employers, 
and states were not required to establish 
pooled funds (Witte, 1963:141). > 

The employers did lose a major battle, be- 
cause the subsidy plan they. favored, which 
ensured uniform costs and allowed the possi- 
bility of employee contributions, was not 
adopted by Congress. The inclusion of merit 
rating, however, did provide more stable com- 
panies a distinct advantage over companies . 
with greater yearly fluctuations in unemploy- 
ment rates. According to Schlesinger 
(1958:314), “merit rating increasingly placed 
the burden of unemployment compensation on 
the industries least able to bear it; costs which 
might have been socially distributed were in- 
stead. assessed in a way which further 
weakened the already weak.” When the merit- `. 
rating clause was introduced into the bill, the 
émployers were reasonably satisfied and 
dropped their support for the subsidy plan 
(Wilbur Cohen, telephone interview). 

Why did the employers lose the battle for the 
subsidy plan? The main reason was the heated’ 
opposition from manufacturers’ associations, 
such as the National Metal Trades Association 
(of which United States Steel Corporation was 
not a member). the Illinois Manufacturing As- 
sociation, the Connecticut Manufacturer's As- 
sociation, and the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce, who represented manufacturers in 
highly competitive industries. One concern of 
these manufacturers was that numerous other 
costg could still vary from company to com- 
pany, depending on such factors as prevailing 
wage rates and access to raw materials, even 
though welfare costs might be equalized. 
Further, monopoly industries had a buffer that 
protected them from the costs of the proposed 
taxes in the form of a greater percent of work- 
ing capital beyond payroll costs, whereas 
nonmonopoly manufacturers were unlikely to 
have cash working capital greater than 10 per- 
cent of the total annual payroll. According to 
Illinois Manufacturing Association representa- 
tive John Harrington (U.S. Senate Committee 
on Finance. 1935:686), “50 percent of the man- 
ufacturers in Illinois are today reduced to a - 


hand-to-mouth basis as regards cash-working . °° 


capital.” These companies also had a poorer - 
ability to pass the taxes on to the consumer; 
since this involved a period of adjustment they 
would have to finance themselves out of their . 
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immediate working capital. Finally, busi- 
nesses that were primarily loc ‘al wanted direct 


assurance that unemployment benefits would 


not undermine prevailing minimum wages. 

Thus, they argued “that a person who declines 
to accept the Wage provided in the minimum 
wage laws or in industry in which a minimum 
wage agreement is in, effect, should ‘not be a 
beneficiary. of the fund” (Testimony ‘of George 
Chandler of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 

U.S. Senate Committee on Finance, 

1935:1104). 

While nonmonopoly companies preferred no 
legislation, if legislation. was inevitable, then 
they argued for as much state control as possi- 
ble. The legislation that, was eventually passed 
reflected the sensitivity of congressmen to the 
local business community, whose support was 
more critical for their continued. political sur- 
vival than that of monopoly capitalists operat- 
ing on, the national political scene. 

Monopoly capitalists could use direct inter- 


: vention with national state managers to shape 
_ federal welfare programs to conform to business 


standards, Whereas companies in the competi- 
tive sector of the economy asserted their dif- 
ferent goals through political pressure on their 
congressional representatives. Clearly, there 


_ can be no single one-to-one relationship be- 


tween the interests of capitalists and the form 


_ of the state when different groups within the 


business community disagree on economic 
goals. Each group may exert political influ- 
ence, but the means at their disposal varies. 


State managers, who vary in their position in 


the state hierarchy, have different constituen- 

ciés to respond to and different barometers of 

business confidence to weigh in decision mak- 

ing. i a s ; 
f 


‘ 


The Southern Compromise 


As of 1935 no Southern state had passed any 
pension legislation, and the aged poor in the 
South had only the poor law. Because both the 
unemployment title and the old age insurance 
title of the Social Security Act excluded ag- 
ricultural and domestic labor and because ap- 
proximately three-fifths of all black workers 


-were employed in these categories, most black 


workers were not covered by either program 


3 A study conducted by the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics in 1936 concluded that “there is a basis 
for the claim of inequality in the pay-roll taxes . . . 
between major -industries.” 
would not be seriously affected, however, because 
“ultimately it is believed the employer's share will be 


` : practically entirely passed in some manner either to 
. the consumer in the form of higher prices or back to - 


Jabor in the form of suppressed wages” (Mulford, 


1936:38). 


The profits of industry. 


(Wolters, 


assistance as the only source of support. 


Southerners, who packed the powerful 


House Ways and Means Committee, raised the 


greatest objections to the old age assistance - 
_title, which threatened to set federal standards > 


that’ would intervene in existing local regu- 


, lations. The particular focus of concern of | 


Southern congressmen was a clause specifying 
that states had to furnish assistance sufficient 
to provide “a reasonable subsistence compati- 


1975:194).4 The structure of the“ 
legislation left most black workers with old age , 


ble with decency and health.” High rates for - 
old age assistance grants would, they feared, ` 


subsidize the children of aged blacks, who 


would then be more independent and less will- 5 


ing to perform farm labor for lòw wages 


(Roosevelt Papers, Official Files 494a, Box 1). 


Further, Southern industrial wage scales, 


-which were in fact considerably lower. than 


Northern wage scales, could also be -under- i 
mined. For example, the ratio of payrolls to the > 


value of output was 33.9 percent in Massachu- 
setts, but only about 25 percent in Georgia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina’in cotton 
manufacturing (Mulford, 1936:17). ` 


In response,.black leaders argued for greater | 


federal control of standards, explaining that, 
“In many communities there is a prevailing 


idea that Negro persons can have such a-rea- 


sonable subsistence on less income than a 
white person,” and that local standards would 
become the rationale “to give less assistance to 


aged Negroes than to aged whites” (U.S.-Sen- © 


ate, Committee on Finance, 1935:489). 
Further, the residence requirements for OAA 
were likely to be particularly unfair to blacks 
engaged in migratory labor since they could be 


used to deny benefits. Southern congressional. 


support, however, was necessary for passagé 
of the act, and blacks had no political power. 
The “decency and health” provision was 


eliminated, leaving the states free to pay'pen- ` 


sions of any amount and still recover 50 per- 
cent of the costs from the federal government. 


States were also granted the right to impose . 


additional provisions to make criteria for eligi- 
bility more stringent than those stipulated in 
the bill. Finally, unlike OAI, recipients of OAA 
could remain in the labor force as long as their 
wages were low enough for them to qualify for 
assistance under locally established criteria. 
Thus, OAA could be used as a supplement to 
earnings and coftinue,to function as a 
traditional form of labor gontzal, i 


* Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Great Britaiń, Italy, the Netherlands and’ 
Spain all had coverage for-agricultural workers and 


domestics in their pension plans (U.S. Senate 


Committee on Finance, 1935:51). P 
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The absence of state pensions in the South - 


rather than the presence of state pensions 
elsewhere was the more significant factor in 
shaping national legislation. It was not an en- 
trenched bureaucratic structure~ but an en- 
trenched planter aristocracy that made OAA a 
locally administered program. 


The Aftermath. l y 
A poll taken by Fortune magazine in 1939 


asked businessmen to evaluate the New Deal. ` 


Overall, business reaction to the Social Secur- 
ity Act was moderate. Only 17.3 percent felt it 
should be repealed, while 2.43 percent were 
satisfied with it in its present form and 57.9 
percent wished some modifications (Fortune, 
1939:52). In contrast, over nineteen percent 
wanted to see the Federal Housing Authority 
repealed, 21.4 percent the Wages and Hours 
Law, 44.4 percent the Works Progress Admin- 
istration, 40.9 percent the Wagner Act, and 
66.2 percent the undistributed-profits tax 
(Fortune , 1939:52). None of those who wanted 
the Social Security Act repealed: were large 
manufacturers (Fortune, 1939:90). 

‘Big business had good reason tò react posi- 
tively. When the Social Security Board faced 
its first major task of establishing 26 million 
accounts for individuals, they consulted with 
BAC members, and Marion Folsom helped 
plan the creation of ‘regional centers. In July 
the board, assisted by the BAC, hired the di- 
rector of the Industrial Bureau of the Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce to serve as head 
registrar, and the BAC insisted on starting regis- 
tration as soon as possible (McKinley and 
Frase, 1970:347). At the suggestion of Gerard 
Swope, J. Douglas Brown was appointed chair 
of the new Advisory Council (Brown, 1972:23). 
Thus, businessmen helped select the personnel 
for a major federal welfare program. 

Businessmen also found that there were de- 
cided : benefits to the legislation. Folsom 
(1939:42) wrote an article explaining how he 


integrated the Eastmen Kodak pension plan 


with social security: 


We adjusted our plan so that the cost to the 
company remained practically the same as 
before and the employee received the same 
benefits from the company contribution he 
previously received, part coming from the 
Government and part from the insurance 
company. We have since 1936 adopted sup- 
plementary plans for several subsidiary 
companies. 


According to Folsom (1939:41), pensions were 
good business, for they allowed employers to 


eliminate the hidden pension costs of keeping ` 


on older, employees, and the help afforded by 
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the Social Security Act allowed Kodak to ex- 
tend its coverage to its subsidiaries, secure in 
the knowledge that competing companies had 
the same costs. 

The strongest reactions against the Social 
Security Act came, not front the business 
community, but from those who had advocated 
more radical measures. Members of the 
American Association for Social Security 


claimed that many states had turned “their old ' 


age pension system into sinks of corruption,” 


that the residency requirements had to be - 


changed “to permit pensioners to migrate 
freely from state to state without loss of pen- 
sion privileges,“ that the benefit structure was 
inadequate and did not include wives-of pen- 


-sioners, and that it was “socially unfair and 
economically dangerous for the government to- 


shift its responsibility for the accumulated bur- 
den ‘of old age dependency to the workers” 
(Epstein, 1938:2-3). The 1939 amendments to 
the Social Security Act increased the size of 


benefits, extended them to dependents, and. 
advanced the date on which they were to . 


begin. They were supported by social- 
insurance advocates who found themselves 


“curiously aligned with members of the Busi- 


ness Advisory Council and the insurance in- 
dustry. 

What led business leaders to support expan- 
sion of the program? The critical issue was the 
impact of the build-up of the large reserve of 


accumulated insurance funds on the economy. ~ 


Between 1935 and 1938, welfare capitalists 
Leeds, Filene and Dennison did a study of the’ 
causes of the Depression. In their report, enti- 
tled “Toward Full Employment,” they advo- 
cated a Keynesian solution based òn compen- 
satory fiscal policy (Brents, 1983a:17). Insur- 
ance executives also expressed concerns about 


the build-up of a huge reserve on the grounds , 


that it would induce unwarranted expansion 


of thẹ program (U.S. Congress, Senate Com- 


mittee on Finance, 1937:14-15). The passage 
of the 1939 amendments mollified social- 
insurance advocates’ demands for liberaliza- 
tion of benefits, while simultaneously reducing 
the amount of the full reserve. 


CONCLUSION 
Several conclusions about how economic 


power gets translated into political power can | 
be drawn from this analysis. In regard to cor- ` 


porate liberalism, there is certainly. ample evi- 
dence in the historical record of substantial 
welfare-capitalist involvement. Business exec- 
tives had a direct impact on the Social Secur- 
ity Act by serving on policy-forming commit- 
tees and by testifying before Congres. They 
also exerted influence in a less formal manner 
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through a variety of interactions with state 
managers who held varying degrees of power. 
Tactics included informal discussions with 
Roosevelt and committee members, letter writ- 
ing, proposal development, and attempts ‘to 
coopt lesser figures.* 

Although these business executives were di- 
rectly involved in the policy-formation pro- 
cess, they were only partially successful in in- 
fluencing the shape of legislation. Their lack of 
success on the issue of unemployment insur- 
ance in particular reflects the divergence in 
interests between monopoly and nonmonopoly 
companies. Monopoly corporations, which. op- 
erated on a multistate and often multinational 
basis, were. unconcerned with traditional 
means of labor control reflected in state and 
local welfare policies, such as unemployment 
and old age pénsion laws, because many had 
already implemented more sophisticated mea- 
sures through company-sponsored unemploy- 
ment and pension schemes. In contrast, busi- 
nesses operating in highly competitive markets 
with great seasonal or cyclical fluctuations and 
lesser amounts of working capital feared losing 
the more traditional labor-control mechanisms 
that supported the needs of local economies. 
They also feared the. imposition of taxation 
which would further hamper their ability to 
compete. Not having direct access to national 
state managers, they pressured their congres- 
sional representatives and fought to keep the 
proposed welfare legislation under. state rather 
than federal control. 


In a hierarchical state structure, capitalist 


groups with varying economic interests 
exerted their influence at different levels.in the 
hierarchy. State managers could not act auton- 
omously, but were, as Block (1977b) has 
argued, highly responsive to business confi- 
dence. Business confidence, however, was. not 
a single variable. National state managers 
_operating within the broad constraints of the 
economic crisis of the Depression were more 
immediately responsive to the goals of 


monopoly capitalists, but the implementation 


of those goals was confined within the parain- 
eters of a federal system in which non- 
monopoly corporations could exert pressure 
on local state managers. Since no legislation 
. could pass without congressional support, a 
“states rights’ agenda served to maintain the 
confidence of the rest of the business commu- 
nity. Economic power, then, gets translated 
into political power through the direct inter- 
vention of corporate liberals and through the 
hierarchical structure of the state, which 
allows competing factions to petition state 
managers for direct agendas in social policy: 
State managers’ concerns with business confi- 
dence are not just reflected in their sensitivity 


re 


quacy of Skocpol’s model (Skocpol, 


‘power. O 
benefits of a national welfare system’, focused | 


043 
to the determinants of investment decisions; 
rather they are directly expressed in political 
decisions resulting from direct pressings from 
factions that organize. 

Tbis analysis also demonstrates he inade- 
1980; 
Skecpol and’ Finegold, 1982; Skocpol and 
Ikenberry; 1982), which argues that organi- 
zational or-administrative factors such as pat- 
terns of political party organization, degree of 


bureaucratization or the presence of existing . 


state programs are primary policy determi- 
nants. The fact that states had local poor laws, 


pension plans, and unemployment, insurance’ 
proposals already in operation or pénding was ' 


a factor in shaping the outcome of the Social 


Security Act. But by 1935 few states were ac- - 


tually giving out old age pensions and only 


Wisconsin had actually implemented unem- - 
ployment insurance. The reason why there was 


such concerted resistance to the idea of federal 


_intervention was because of the threat such . 


intervention posed to local ‘control of labor. 


More important than existing bureaucratic. 


structures were political pressures exerted by 
locally dominant economic interest groups. 
Dominant groups won't, support state actions 


that aren't in their best interests, and state ac- 


tions cannot succeed without this support. 
Political structures simply cannot be analyzed 
as autonomous entities but must be considered 
in terms of their underlying economic dimen- 
sions. è 


_ Itis also important to explain why a piece of ° 


legislation plas a high level of “class 
content,” i a social-welfare measure, was 


implemented ‘with almost no working-class ` 
input. This can be partially explained by the ` 


fact that the pension debate was structured 
around age-based rather than class-based is- 


sues. The Townsend movement, not organized ' 


labor, was the source of pressure for reform, 


‘and the argument the Townsendites used to 


advocate a national pension did not challenge 


the prevailing ideology’ on how to resolve the | 


crisis of the Depression. According to Towns- 
endite arguments, pensions would preserve 


the free-market system by stimulating the, 


economy through the expansion of purchasing 
fganized labor, ambivalent about the 


its concerns instead On issues more directly 
involved with organization- maintenance and 
never supported a radical alternative that could 


have expanded the limits of the debate and led ` 


to a major redistribution of income. Thus, state 
managers remained free to lay the groundwork 


for a social-welfare program that could sustain - 
and enhance the conditions for capitalist.eco- ` 


nomic activity. Their mediating or organi- 


zational function was not between workers and is 


ores 
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capitalists but between divergent groups within 
the capitalist class. 

The most complex issue to resolve still is 
whether class interests are imbedded within 


the state or whether various factions operate - 


outside the formal structure of the state. What 
was at stake in the debate surrounding the So- 
cial Security Act was the nature of the state 
itself. Organized labor, nonmonopoly capital, 
and Southern agricultural interests were 
struggling to keep social-welfare measures out- 
‘side the jurisdiction of the state, whereas a 
core group of influential monopoly capitalists, 
national state managers and various citizen co- 
_alitions argued for increased centralization. 
The outcome of this battle was a reorganization 
of the state in a manner that expanded its role 
and incorporated previously fractionated inter- 
est groups more firmly within its jurisdiction. 
` In the final analysis, this case study provides 
substantial support for Poulantzas’s thesis that 
the state functions as a mediating body, 
weighing the priorities of various power blocs 
within it. While Block's distinction between 
corporate leaders and state managers is rele- 
vant, state managers do not respond to a un- 
ified set of concerns centering solely around 
business confidence. Rather they are respon- 
sive to the interests of competing factions un- 
equally represented within the state. Dominant 
economic interests operate at a higher level 
within the state hierarchy, giving them greater 
access to decision makers. This fact has pro- 
vided ample ammunition for corporate liberal 
arguments, for direct intervention by 
monopoly capitalists is often most visible. 
Corporate liberal arguments cannot explain 


why these’ interventions sometimes fail, how- . 


ever, because corporate liberalism underesti- 
mates the weight other power blocs carry. The 
state mediates between various interest groups 
who have unequal access to power, negotiat- 
ing compromises between class factions and 
incorporating working-class demands into 
legislation on capitalist terms. 
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Goode argues that esteem is a curvilinear function of performance, while disesteem . 
stems in part from substandard performance. Disesteem is also greater the more 
deviant acts one ‘commits and the more disapproved these acts are. Further, 
performance and deviance may pay off (in esteem and disesteem) at different rates 

- for people of different status. Here we test Goode’s predictions in a well-bounded, ~ 
well-connected subculture with a single central form of activity for which 
performance quality is clearly measurable. His esteem predictions, which are 
essential to much of his larger argument, are strongly supported. The results for 
disesteem lead us to modify his argument. We also investigate the possible role of 
network size and performance frequency as mechanisms for the translation of 
performance and deviance into esteem or disesteem. i 


As part of a complex theoretical discussion of 
prestige as a social control system, Goode 
(1978) has developed hypotheses concerning 
the sources of esteem and disesteem. Esteem is 
a function of quality performatice; disesteem is 
a function of poor performance and deviance; 
and both functions vary with the social rank of 


the person evaluated. So far, the argument - 


seems merely obvious, which may help to ac- 
count for the surprising lack of research related 
to this important theoretical contribution. But 
the argument is obvious in the same way as the 
law of gravity. We all know that things fall 
down, but it is quite another matter to specify 
the precise functional form of the law and to 
specify conditions (such as the presence of an 
atmosphere and its friction)-which will modify 
the law. Goode has attempted just such spe- 
cification, a great rarity in a discipline in which 
we are usually content to know that one thing 
rises or declines with another—never mind just 
how. Further, the allocation of esteem and dis- 
esteem is an important matter with wide-ranging 
implications for stratification and social. con- 
trol. Again, as for gravity, the gains to be made 
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from understanding this basic process are far 
from obvious or trivial. Goode himself gives 
prestige allocation a central role in his wider 
argument. 

While precise and important, these hypothe- 
ses have never been systematically tested. 
They deserve a better fate. Heré, we will test 
them with data from an appropriate setting. 


THEORY: GOODE’S ARGUMENT 


Goode discusses the allocation of prestige and 
disesteem in settings with a single central kind 
of performance (Goode, 1978:66) and a group 
or network with community standards of 
evaluation (Goode, 1978:13, 18). He often sug- 
gests potential applications from competitive 
sports, such as the likely effect of batting aver- 
age on the column inches given to a baseball 
player (Goode, 1978:69). 

4 given gain in performance quality pro- 
duces a greater gain in prestige as we move 
from lower to higher levels of performance. 
That is, the curve of prestige versus perfor- 
mance is shallow or flat for low to medium 
performance and then rises with increasing 
speed for respect for excellence (Goode, 
1978:72--75). This relationship, central to 
Goode’s wider argument, is so familiar in our 
everyday experience that some colleagues 
have called. it tautological. Of course, they 
comment, the excellent performers get the 
lion’s share of perceived excellence. Goode in- 
deed defines prestige as “the esteem, respect, 
or approval that is granted byan individual or 
a collectivity for performances or qualities they 
consider above the average” (Goode, 1978:7, 
italics in the original). But the effect of perfor- 
mance on prestige could take many forms, 
while Goode predicts just one class of curve. 
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Goode also predicts the univariate distribu- 


tion of ability and prestige. Ability generally 


has a normal distribution (Goode, 1978:68). 
Given this and the curve described above, 


prestige is markedly skewed toward higher | 


values (Goode, 1978:75). 

Turning to negative responses, 
interest in social control leads him to empha- 
size overt dispraise rather than inward dises- 
teem. While disesteem often becomes visible 
as some form of dispraise (Goode, ‘1978:297), 
these two variables call for somewhat different 
hypotheses. For example, the powerful get less 
‘open criticism than they deserve but may get 
their fair share of private disapproval. Since 
our data (described below) are limited to in- 
ward responses, we must neglect the richer 
part of Goode’s analysis and acknowledge that 
our reading, of his relatively scanty comments 
‘on disesteem may not do full justice to his 
inténtions. ` 

At times Goode implies that disesteem is 
simply the absence of esteem (€.g., Goode, 
1978:289), whose relationship to performance 
has already been described. At times he refers 
to a different variable, ‘‘the psychological im- 
pulse to disapprove” (Goode, 1978:300). 
Where the group has a norm for minimally 
acceptable performance, the proportion who 
feel disapproval rises with: (1) the amount an 
individual falls below ‘the norm; (2) the fre- 
quency of substandard performance; and (3) 


the degree of ill effect expected from poor . 


performance. While the absence of esteem re- 
mains common until performance rises to ex- 
cellence, disapproval drops off sooner at the 
level of the passable. ‘Alternatively, disap- 
proval may actually rise with performance 
quality. Those of higher standing are more as- 
siduously observed and judged (Goode, 
1978:259). Information or evaluation concern- 
ing them spreads more widely, since they age 
both known to and interesting to more people 
(Goode, 1978:106~108). 

In another context Goode. (1978:249_53) dis- 
cusses dispraise as a response to norm viola- 
tion (specifically crime) rather than perfor- 


mance. Censure is more common when an of-. 
fense is more visible, is regarded as more seri- 


ous, or is more frequent. We assume all these 
factors engender inward disapproval, while the 
, translation of disapproval into open dispraise 
depends on other considerations Goode raises: 
the relative stakes and resources of offender 
and potential critic, and the offender's skill in 
presenting good excuses. 

The above relationships are all modified by 
subversion, that is, attempts to do better than 
` one deserves (by group standards) or to see 
that others do worse than they deserve. Sub- 
version takes place in many ways. Individuals 


Goode’s: 
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promote their successes and omit or excuse 
their failings. Prevailing social stereotypes 
slant perception and evaluation. The powerful 
manipulate information and discussion in their 
own favor, but this process is most relevant to 
overt praise and dispraise so it will not be 
further discussed here. 
We are most concérned with subversion and 
social status. Those of higher status tend to get 


“more esteem than their performances. justify. 
‘The major cause is race, sex, ethnic, religious, 


age or other stereotypes which define lower- 
status groups as less deserving: people believe 
such groups “should not get as much prestige 
as others for the same achievements” (Goode, 
1978:282). Further; people tend to believe they 
deserve a little more esteem than they get and 
they consciously or unconsciously try to get 
(Goode, 1978:236-41). Higher-status ‘péople 
aré expected to perform better (Humphreys 
and Berger, 1981) and have better self- 
promotion resources such as verbal skills. 
The effects of status on disapproval are less 
clear. On the one hand, stereotyping and self- 
advertising may again benefit those of higher 
status. They would then get less disapproval 
than their weak performances or norm vio- 
lations call for. For example, their deficient 
performances may be overlooked, for a time 
(Goode, 1978:23~24). On the other hand, 


- high-status people are more popular subjects of 


gossip (Goode, 1978:259), while low-status 
people may find that: their weaknesses as well 
as their strengths are taken. less seriously 
(Goode, 1978:307n). 

Finally, status may affect the basis of evalu- 
ation rather than the standards. For example, 
lower-ranking people are often judged in terms 


-of lower-ranking activities, while any 


achievements in high-status arenas are ignored 
or reinterpreted (Goode, 1978:137). 


HYPOTHESES 


Here we sum up our working hypotheses, dis- 
cussing only those that somehow modify the 
arguments in the previous section because of 
limits in our data. 


Performance and Prestige 
(1) As performance quality increases, prés- 


tige grows with increasing speed. 


(2). Performance is skewed toward higher 
values. a 
Here we depart somewhat from Goode's as- 
sumption that ability is normally distributed. 
This may well bė so, but we (like many re- 
searchers) could not observe raw ability. Per- 
formances are skewed because people who do 
well at one time gain confidence, training, and 
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other advantages which improve their proba- 
bility of performing well later (Goode, 
1978: 117-18, 279-80). Further, the highest 


levels of performance call for rare levels of- 


effort (Goode, 1978:81-82). Finally, those who 
do relatively poorly are more likely to leave for 
a more rewarding prestige market (Goode, 
1978: Ch..5). 

(3) Prestige is more highly skewed toward 
high values than is performance (see hypothe- 
ses | and 2) 


Performance, Deviance and Disapproval ° 


Those interested in, say, professional tennis 
feel disapproval both for bad play and for bad 
manners, but the two kinds of disapproval are 
distinct. One can admire a player’s superb skill 
while deploring his/her. nasty manners. How- 
ever, both’ forms of disapproval lead to further 
negative inward responses such as aversion. 
Whether a player is inept or illbred, one’s ea- 
gerness to play on the same court is reduced. 
Aversion is thus one result of, and hence indi- 
cator of, both forms of disapproval. Clearly it 
is affected by many other things as well, and 
direct distinct indicators of performance dis- 
esteem and norm violation disrespect would be 
preferable, if we had them. But aversion does 
play its part in the processes Goode describes. 
When aversion becomes open avoidance, it is a 
major form of social control (Goode, 1978:297).. 

(4) Aversion grows as performance de- 
clines, rising faster below a threshold for ac- 
ceptable performances where such a threshold 
is defined. 

Alternatively: 

(5) Aversion grows as performance does, 

(6) Aversion grows with the number of norm 
violations and the intensity of disapproval for 
violations. 


Status and Subversion 
The higher the social status, 


(7) the more prestige given for the same ` 


performance; 

(8) the less aversion given for the same per- 
formance or deviance; or, 

(9) the more aversion for the: same perfor- 
mance or deviance; 

(10) the more aversion is based on higher- 
status activities, that is, on performance rather 
than deviance. 

In the last hypothesis we assume that per- 
formance is more central and important than 
related behavioral norms. By and large, people 
get more high esteem for superb achievements 
than for meticulous ethics and more denigra- 
tion for incompetence than for human frailty in 
bending the odd rule. Hypothesis 10 does not 
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apply to the sort of norm violation that calls 
forth horror, of course. Most forms of perfor- 


mance do not have such very serious associ- 


ated norms. 


RESEARCH SETTING AND MEASURES 


Goode supports his argument with a rich vari- 
ety of anecdotal accounts, and appeals to our 
shared knowledge as social observers. He pro- 
vides no systematic test of the hypotheses 
above, but hopes for the necessary quantitative 


data (Goode, 1978:xiii). Here we analyze such, 


data for a suitable setting, the duplicate bridge 
association in Ottawa-Hull. It is a bounded, 
internally well-connected community with 
clear, shared and stable standards for evaluat- 
ing performances. The relevant performances 
are of one basic kind and are very similar to the 
competitive and sporting examples so often: 
used by Goode. 


The target population is the membership of ` 


the Ottawa-Hull unit of the American Contract 
Bridge League (ACBL), the principal organi- 
zation sanctioning duplicate bridge in North 
America. In this form of bridge, the four hands 
in each deal are kept separate during the play- 
of the hand and then passed on unchanged to a 
new set of players. Thus players can becom- 
pared in terms of their relative success with the 
same cards. Since there is a probability ele- 
ment in bridge, players may sometimes get a 
good score for bad play or vice versa, but 
scores reflect playing quality quite well over a 
long series of hands. At the end of an event, the 
high-scoring players get “master points’ de- 
pending on the level of competition, the 
number of competitors, and performance rank 
compared to the other players. A player's 
master point total is, and is recognized to be, a 
fair summary of his or her record of competi- 
tive success. In a sense itis success: maximiz- 
ing points is the major object of the game. . 
We began with a recent list of the 749 unit 
members, including the current lifetime master 
point totals for 744. This includes most people 
active in bridge competition, since the ACBL 


- offers a number of attractive inducements to 


join. However, it is possible to be an active 
player, and hence part of the prestige alloca- 
tion process, without being a member of the 
ACBL. To estimate the number of such players 
we may have missed, we turned to a series of 
sociometric questions from interviews. Five 
hundred and fifty-one people not on the mem- 
bership list were named by some respondent as 
a frequent partner or a close bridge friend, and 
so on. Of those nominated, 463 were named by 
only one respondent, 64 were named by two, 
14 by 3, 6 by 4, 3 by S, and 1 by 6. Those named 


just once or twice are likely to be quite margi- 
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nal to this subculture. Only those 24 people 
named three or more times are likely to be 
serious omissions, but given the sample size, 
the error introduced by omission of these 24 is 
likely to be small., Many of those listed had 
moved away or died before we entered the 

` field; of the rest 82 percent, or 543, gave inter- 
views. Respondents were predominantly male 
(67%), nonmanual (63%), educated beyond 
high school (73%), and were diverse in age 
(ranging from 22 to 88). 

Lifetime performance is the player’s master 
point total, taken from the ACBL membership 
list. Current performance is the master point 
gain achieved over the next year, approx- 
imately the period of our field work. Since the 
lifetime total may represent weaker play over a 
long time or better play over a short playing 
career, current performance is a somewhat 
better measure of quality. On the other hand, 
current performance is limited to the 526 
people who were still ACBL members after a 
year. The instability rate (the percent of those 
present at the start of the year who are gone at 
the end) is 25 percent; this is toward the lower 
end of the range found for work organizations 

` (Price, 1977) or communes (Zablocki, 1980). 
While some of the leavers were forced away by 
circumstances such as moving out of town, 
some were no doubt less committed and active 
players who lost interest. Since the two mea- 
sures are related (after logging to correct skew, 
r = .509, p <.01) we-rely most on lifetime 
performance to maximize sample size but re- 
peat most analyses using current performance 
as well. 

Prestige is the number of times an ACBL 
member was named in response to the ques- 
tion, ‘Thinking about the people you've played 
with in the city—who are the most skilled 
players?’ Since respondents could give at most 
three names, this is a measure of high prestige 
for excellence rather than the more modést 
forms of esteem that most people get from 
those close to them (Goode, 1978:75-77). 
Goode (1978:153) suggests sociometric nomi- 
nations as a suitable measure of prestige. 

Aversion is the number of nominations re- 
ceived in response to the question, ‘Every 
player knows other players that he or she just 
does not like to play with. Who are some of the 
people you do not enjoy playing with?“ One 
person obtained 128 nominations, with the next 
largest number being 24; the value 128 was 
recoded to 25 to avoid the distorting influence 
of an extreme outlier. Our extensive field work 
(including ten years of participant observation 
in this network before designing the question- 
naire) indicates that aversion is translated into 
various forms of dispraise. People considered 
unpleasant to play with are the subject of some 
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critical gossip, they have difficulties in finding 
partners, and their opponents more often com- 
plain to the game director after a supposed 
violation of the rules. While aversion is not 
quite the dispraise that Goode discusses, it is a 
related matter and a consequential one for the 
serious player. 

Deviance here refers to “grey areas” of 
bridge behavior during play. These acts are not 
strictly contrary to the laws of bridge. For 
example, we did not ask about outright cheat- 


.ing, which is universally deplored but also too 


rare to provide useful variance. Instead these . 
acts are informally disapproved and sanctioned 
to varying degrees. Especially irritating exam- 
ples are met with “an involuntarily raised 
eyebrow” (Goode, 1978:295), or the like; or the, 
director is called to provide reproof or (for 
repeated offenses) worse sanctions; or they are 
discussed as social problems in the ACBL 
Bulletin. Table 1 gives the items, the percent of 
respondents rating each one ‘‘very improper” 
or “proper” (omitting the rating of “somewhat 
improper’), and the’ percent of respondents 
confessing which of these things you can re- 
call actually having done at one time or an- 
other.” At one extreme, item H is scarcely a 
clear-cut deviant act since half the respondents 
think it proper. It is, however, the focus of 
heated controversy, especially following sev- 
eral highly prestigious victories by people 
‘playing almost exclusively with paid profes- 
sionals (Emery, 1982; see also Sontag, 1977, 
for a lively discussion of the world of the bridge 
professional). At the other extreme, acts B, D, 
E and G are clearly deviant in this subculture, 
with fewer than 5 percent of respondents 
thinking them proper. We shall see whether 
such variation in the extent of disapproval is 
related to the aversion toward self-reported 
offenders. i 

Status here refers to age group and gender. 
We also investigated possible effects of occu- 
pational status (Pineo et al., 1977) and formal 
education, but found few effects of any kind 
and none clearly favoring those with better 
jobs or: schooling. Such variables are simply 
not very salient in this bridge subculture, in 
which people may know each other for years 
without ever hearing what each other’s occu- 
pation is. Age and sex, on the other hand, 
are visible. 

Goode from time to time suggests the possi- 
ble importarice of contingency variables, or 
factors affecting the chances that achievements 
or substandard performances or deviance will 
become widely known. One such factor is in- 
degree, or the number of people by’ whom a 
player is known (e.g., Goode, 1978:106—108). 


- To measure indegree the list of 749 members 


was divided into six lists of 120-131 names, 
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Table 1. Bridge Deviance 
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% Rating Behavior as: 





% Reporting 
Very Improper . Proper N Commission N 

A. Taking a very long time to think over 

a problem, even if other tables get .° 

held up 18.6 ; 21.4 538 50.4 524 . 
B. Looking at your opponents’ cards if 

they hold them carelessly without 

warning them 59.5 4.8 538 26.7 524 
C. Looking at your opponents’ cards if i 

they hold them carelessly after oS 

having warned them once 36.8 18.2 538 28.3 523 
D. Taking your partner’s tone of voice or 

long pauses into account when ; 

making your own bids 53.9 3.2 538 48.9 522 
E. Failing to alert your opponents to fine 

details of your bidding or carding 

which may not be clear from your 

convention card 41.1 4.9 530 42.1 518 
F. Giving your partner unasked for crit- : 

icism at the table between hands 46.4 9.6 534 55.9 -522 
G. Trying to distract or disconcert your ; 

opponents 67.4 2.8 534 7.5 519 
H. Paying a very good player to be a 

partner in a tournament 23.4 50.7 517 1.9 525 











and each respondent was asked whether he or 
she knew each of the people on the list con- 
taining his or her own name. The original 


membership list lacked most first names,. 


which had to be obtained through key infor- 
mants who of course were more familiar with 
names of more active and central players. Thus 
the earlier lists tend to be biased toward more 
active players (for more details on this proce- 
dure see Erickson et al., 1981; Erickson and 
Nosanchuk, 1983). To avoid possible artifac- 
tual results, our analysis included checks for 
intersample variations in the effects of inde- 
gree. 

Another possible form of contingency is the 
frequency with which one performs, exposing 
one’s achievements and deficiencies to public 
view. We asked respondents to report playing 
frequency (“How often do you usually play 
duplicate bridge anywhere?”’), number of local 
tournaments (“How many Ottawa tournaments 


Table 2. Performance and Prestige Distribution, 


have you played in during the last year?) and 
other tournaments. Tournaments deserved 
separate attention because they are more pro- 
longed, intense, prestigious and competitive 
than local club games. 

Lifetime performance, current performance, 
prestige and aversion all are markedly skewed 


toward higher values. All were analyzed using - 


natural logarithms (of raw values plus one) ex- 
cept in testing hypotheses 2 and 3 concerning 
the distribution of performance and prestige. 


RESULTS 
Performance and Prestige 


We expected performance to be skewed up- 
w&rd and prestige to be markedly more 
skewed. Table 2 reports. the traditional mea- 
sure of skewness and a scale-invariant measure 
of inequality (Allison et al., 1982), both show- 


ing the same results. Performance (whether 


i 








Skewness* 


Scale Invariant 














Variable Inequality® % Zero N 
Lifetime Performance - 3.99 4,22 15.1 744 
Current Performance 4.02 3.97 25.0 525 
Prestige 8.88 31.26 81.2 749 
- - = 
—N Xz where Z,= psi) 
(N-1X(N-2) sd, ` 
d VAR,-X 
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lifetime or current) is indeed skewed, and 
prestige is far more skewed. Most people had 
at least a little performance success: only, 15 
` percent had never registered even a fraction of 
a master point, and just 25 percent had no gains 
at all over the research: year. Nevertheless, 


most players were completely ignored in the ` 


allocation of high prestige. From here onward, 
performance and prestige (as well as aversion) 
-are logged to correct this substantial skew. 
Goode predicts that prestige rises slowly if at 
all for low to moderate performance, and then 


rises more and more quickly for high perfor- . 


mance. We regressed prestige on both lifetime 
and current performance, and for both found 
that a curvilinear fit was much superior to a 
linear one, roughly doubling the R? to values 
unusually high for a sociological survey (see 
Table 3). Figure 1 illustrates the fitted curve for 
the especially useful measure, lifetime perfor- 


mance. The shape is remarkably consistent — 


with Goode’s prediction, and the fit is good. 
Thus hypothesis 1, a major building block of 
Goode’s wider theory, is strongly supported. 


Performance, Deviance and Aversion 


The predictions for aversion and performance 
were moot: possibly poor performance evokes 
aversion; possibly excellence brings both at- 
“tention and criticism. We regressed’ aversion 
on both lifetime and current performance (see 
Table 4) and found that aversion, much like 
prestige, has a clearly curvilinear relationship 
to performance. The worst performers are not 
widely disapproved, but simply ignored. Now 
Goode (1978:300) argues that disapproval is 
more widespread “the greater the supposed 
bad effects of the inadequate performance” 
(italics in the original). In duplicate bridge a 
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LIFETIME ?ERFORMANCE 


-Figure 1. Lifetime Performance and Prestige 


dreadful performance has a bad effect for only 
a few people, the player and'his or her partners 
or teammates. For all the others in the game 
the result is a profit. Where inadequacy 
threatens widespread costs, as in the profes- 
sions, we would expect it to bring aversion and . 
disapproval.. 

Table 5 reports a regression of aversion on 
the eight “grey area” forms of unethical be- 
havior in bridge. These have been reordered 
from A, least often rated “very improper,” to 
G, most often rated very improper {see Table 
1), to see more readily whether the intensity of 
disapproval of an act is related to the degree of 


‘aversion for the person reporting it.’ Clearly 


‘this is not the case: neither the raw nor the 
standardized weights grow steadily as we move 
from A to G. Indeed, one rather widely disap- 
proved act, D, actually reduces the disesteem 
of those who report committing it. Behavior D 
consists of making delicate inferences from 
one’s partner's nonverbal cues when, strictly 
speaking, bridge players ought to attend only 
to the literal verbal communication that is. 


t 











Table 3. Performance and Prestige e: Table 4., Performance and Aversion 
ż : ` Unstandardized . Unstandardized 
Regression, Regression, 
Y = Aversion 


Y = Prestige 


Linear Curvilinear 





TiS l Linear Curvilinear 














Lifetime Performance .138**. —.291** Lifetime Performance .072** ` —.130** 
(Lifetime Performance} — .066** (Lifetime Performance)* — .O31** 
Intercept Hy —.202** .178** Intercept ` —.088** .091** 
R? , " .210** AI8** O R2 l H .136** 245%» 
N . 744 744 N 744 744 
Current Performance -200%* = —.310** Current Performance .117**  —.105** 
(Current Performance} — -105** (Current Performance)? — . .046** 
Intercept _ —.144** .133** Intercept "—.086** .034 
R? - Yds 236%" . ` .420* R? 195** | .280** 
N ~ 525 525 N` 525 525 

* p<.05. '*p<.05. | l 


** p< .01. 


** p<.0l. l T 
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Table 6. Performance Effects and Contingency 
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Table 5. Deviance and Aversion 
` Y= Aversion 
Independent Metric 
Variable? Coefficient Standardized 
A .010 O11 
H 145 .045 
Cc .103* 104 
E .002 .002 
F -101* 113 
D —.150** —.169 
B .- .135** .134 
G .143 .084 
R? .096** 
N 505 
a See Table 1. 
*p<.05. 


** n< Ol, 


equally available to the opponents. While im- 
proper, “reading” one’s partner is effective, 
- and hence may improve one’s desirability as a 
partner. i i 

What then does cause aversion? Acts B, C,. 
F and'G have the strongest positive effects (or 
standardized coefficients) on aversion, and 
they also share a common content: aggression. 
Peeking at the opponent's cards, or harassing 
the opponents or one’s partner, is offensive 
and unpleasant for the others at the table. 
During participant observations we have often 
seen tensions rise in the face of such rudeness 
and we have often heard players complain of 
the latest bad example. Further, these behav- 
iors are often costly because the offender's 
partner becomes too nervous or irritated to 
play well. It seems that the “bad effects” of 
behavior, more than its perceived impropriety, 
underlie its disapproval and resulting aversion. 

We formed a simple index of aggression by 
summing the number of aggressive acts (B, C, 
F, or G) a person reported. This index is re- 
lated to aversion (R? = .062, p < .01), indicat- 
ing that disapproval and resulting aversion 
do indeed grow with the number of norm 
violations, or at least with the number of dif- 
ferent norms one violates. j 


Contingency 


Perhaps prestige and aversion both rise with 
performance through contingency. Perfor- 
mance quality increases the chances that one’s 
good or bad actions will become known, since 
more eminent performers are more widely 
known (so more people judge the performer as 
well as the performance) and they perform 


more often (giving more chances to rate their , 


behavior). If so, adding contingency factors to 
regressions for performance effects should re- 
duce the apparent strength of these effects. 





Standardized Regressions 
Y = Prestige Y = Aversion 











Performance: . ; 
Lifetime Performance —1.00** —.67** 
(Lifetime Performance)? 1.57** 1.12** 
R? ' ATIF .275** 
Performance and Contingency ; 
Lifetime Performance —.97** —.62** 
‘(Lifetime Performance} 1.26** .65** 
Playing Frequency ~ .05 .05 

. Local Tournaments —.00 .08 
Other Tournaments ~ 01 .10* 
Indegree ~ —.23* —.09 
Indegree x í l 

Lifetime Performance . 48** .41* 

R? .481** .313** 
N 529 - 529 








* Restricted to those answering items on’ playing 
frequency, for comparability to the regressions in- 
cluding contingency. 

*p<.05. . 

** p<.0l. 


Table 6 shows performance effects without and 
then with contingency controls, limiting both 
sets of regressions to contingency-item re- 
spondents for comparability. 

After contingency controls, the curve relat- 
ing prestige to performance is-unchanged, but 
that relating aversion to performance is much . 
flatter. Contingency seems to be a more im- 
‘portant intervening variable for aversion. Fre- 
quency of play has little effect, perhaps be- 
cause the quality of what one does matters 
more than how often one does it. Indegree does 
not have the expected positive effect on its 
own, but has a strong effect combined with 
performance: those who both play well and are 
widely recognized attract much attention, 
reaping both aversion and prestige as a result.! 


1 Since indegree estimates may be biased, we 
checked for possible artifacts in Table 6. We set 
aside the participation measures, which had little 
effect. We ran a series of regressions sequentially 
adding indegree, (indegree)?, dummy variables for 
the six samples, and (sample) (indegree) interaction 
terms. The interactions made modest but significant 
additions to the amount of prestige or aversion vari- 
ance explained. We next added lifetime performance 
and its square, which added .084 to the R? for pres- 
tige and .015 to the R? for aversion (p < .05 for each). 
Thus, even allowing for the intersample variation in 
the effects of indegree, indegree has more im- 


. portance for the allocation of disesteem -than for es- 


teem. Note also that the amount explained by per- 
formance, net of indegree and sample effects, is a 
larger proportion of the total amount explained by 
performance alone. for prestige (.18) than for aver- 
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Table 7. Aggression Effects and Contingency 


i Standardized 
Regression, 
Y = Aversion 











Aggression Only* 


Aggression .25** 
R? i .062** 
Aggression and Contingency 

Aggression - —.20* 
Playing Frequency : .04 
Local Tournaments , .06 
Other Tournaments .16** 
Indegrée .08 
Indegree x. Aggression .46**- 
R? f .278** 
N 521 





* Restricted to those answering questions on 
playing frequency, for comparability to the regres- 
sion including contingency. 

*p<.05. 

** p<.0l. 


Table 7 similarly regresses aversion first on 


the aggression index alone, and then on aggres- 
sion plus contingency. Contingency appears to 
be an even more important intervening variable 
here, since controlling contingency not only 
reduces the effect of aggression but reverses it. 
Playing frequency again has little effect, except 
for tournaments outside Ottawa. Often these 
are high-level tournaments worth traveling for, 

_and the competitive intensity fosters both ag- 
gressive play and chances to gossip about it. 
Again indegree has little impact alone, but has 
a powerful one in combination with aggression: 
the less anonymous the offenses, the more av- 
ersion they bring.” 

Tables 6 and 7 together suggest that contin- 
gency factors play a more important part in the 
allocation of aversion than in the allocation of 
prestige. Recall that the curves for perf®r- 
mance flattened more, following contingency 
controls, for aversion than for performance. 
Further, adding contingency raises the R? more 
for aversion. In the bridge community there are 
many channels by which people can learn of 
outstandingly good performance. Personal 





sion (.05). Finally, we added the interaction of inde- 


gree and performance, with little increase in R? (.004 
for prestige, p < .05, and no significant amount for 
aversion). A 

2 As in note 1, we tested the role of indegree more 
fully by allowing for possible intersample variations. 


First we entered indegree, (indegree)?, sample, 


dummy variables, and (sample) (indegree) interac- 
tion terms. To the amount of aversion variance ex- 
plained by these, aggression added a further .011 
(p < .01) and the interaction of aggression and inde- 
gree added a further .021 (p < .01). 
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communication is one such channel, but so are 
the association newsletter and the public dis- 
plays of competition results. By contrast, poor 
performance and bad behavior are less well 
publicized, and people are most likely to hear 
of them by direct observation or through the 
rumor mill. ; 

In a setting in which clear measures of per- 
formance quality exist (like duplicate game re- 
sults) and are reported in many ways (postings, 
newsletters, and word of mouth), performance 
will have direct effects.on prestige and disap- 


- proval.. Very-high-quality performances attract 


more attention than mediocre to poor ones, 
and high-level performers gain unusually large 
amounts of both esteem. and disesteem. The 
more that aspects of performance or deviance 
can only be learned through informal channels, 
the more their effects will depend on a person's 
level of activity and (above all).the number of 


_ people by whom he or she is known. Since 


public media tend to be circumspect in report- 
ing potentially defamatory items, informal 
channels will often be especially important in 
the allocation of disesteem. 


Status and Subversion 


We should not expect powerful subversion ef- 
fects here, since bridge players perform in 
public and are evaluated by objective measures 
like master points and competition victories 
(Goode, 1978:262-63). Nevertheless, 
stereotypes and self-promotion may well have 
detectable effects on the allocation of prestige 
and aversion. eat 

Table 8 reports the effect of performance on 
prestige by (trichotomized) age groups and 
gender. For lifetime performance, all curves 


` are rather flat for low to medium performance 


but then both rise and diverge for high perfor- 
mance. An equally excellent playing history 
produces more prestige for men than for 
women (see also Pugh and Wahrman, 1983), 
and more for those under 37 than those over. In 
further analyses? we found that age and sex, 
separately and. in interaction with perfor- 
mance, make significant additions to the 
amount of prestige variation explained by per- 
formance. However, lifetime performance may 
be a misleading measure, especially for older 
players, who can have longer playing histories. 


. The second part of Table 8 turns to current 


performance. Sex differences are, if anything, 


> First we regressed prestige on lifetime perfor- 
mance and its square. Then we added sex (increasing 
R? by .005, p < .05), then the interaction of sex and 
performance (increasing R? by .025, p < .01). Net of 
performance, age adds .004 alone (p < .05) and .019 
(p < .01) in interaction with performance. e 
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Table 8. Performance, Prestige and Status 
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Prestige =a +b (Lifetime Performance) +c (Lifetime Performance)? 
b 























STATUS GROUPS R? a c N 
Age 
21-36 .606** .231** —.423** 2094** 174 
37-54 433** 189 — 267** .064** 209 
55-88 352** 171 —.269** 059%" ©’ 156 
Sex ` 
Male .533** .242** — .389** 086** 364 
Female .334** .080 —.144** .039%* 176 
Prestige = a+b (Current Performance) +c (Current Performance)? 
STATUS GROUPS R? a b c N 
Age . 
21-36 .592** .113 —.493** .140** 123 
37—54 .343** .171 —.272** .093** 171 
55-88 .446** .093 —.292"* .119** 127 
Sex i 
Male _ 539" .161* —.444** :138** 280 
Female .273** —.014 —.002 .034* 142 
* p<.05. 
** p<.0l. 


more pronòunced (and again sex adds signifi- 
cantly* to the amount of prestige explained). . 
However, the age results are inconclusive. For 
a given -level of very high performance the 
prestige payoff is a very little higher for those 
under 37 than for those 37 to 54, but highest of 
all for those over 55. Further, the effects of 
excellent current performance cannot really be 
determined for those over 37 since so few have 
it. Of the top 8 in current performance, 7 are 
under 37 years old. Overall, we conclude that 
subversion of prestige allocation Sigan exists 
for sex but not for age. 

Status might also subvert the ‘allocation of 
aversion. Table 9 shows no obvious subversion 
in the effects of aggression. For any sex or age 
group, one admitted form of aggression pro- 
duces one-tenth of a unit of (logged) aversion. 
When curves relating lifetime performance to 
aversion are plotted, they differ little by age 
group and the pattern is new: at high levels of 
performance, the aversion is greatest for the 
middle-age group and lowest for the oldest. 
Thus age has no consistent effect on the way 
performance affects prestige and aversion. By 
contrast, males get more aversion than females 
at the same level of (high) performance. 

We have so far found no clear evidence of 
subversion for age groups, which surprised us 
since data to be reported elsewhere show that 
our respondents have both age and gender 
stereotypes. However, the relative status of 


4 As in note 3, we first regressed prestige on cur- 
rent performance. Sex made no significant addition 
alone, but added .037 (p < .05) in combination with 
performance. Age added .011 alone (p < .01) and 
.008 in gombination with performance (p < .05). 


different age groups may be ambiguous. It is 
enviable to be young, most social rewards are 
greatest in midlife, and old age still evokes some 
respect. On the other hand, men’still have an 
advantage in most areas of high-status 
achievement like work, politics, and competi- 
tive sports. Their generally higher status spills 
over into subversion of achievement effects in 
bridge: men get both more prestige and more , 
aversion for the same high levels of bridge 
performance. 

Table 10 turns from status differences in the 
rate of getting prestige or aversion to the basis 
of aversion. Earlier we conjectured that aver- 
sion would be based more on performance than 
on deviance for higher-status people because 
performance is a higher-status area of behav- 
ior. If we consider performance and aggression 
separately, performance has a stronger effect 
for¢hose under 55 (R? values of .29 compared 
to .17, Table 10) and for men (R? .35 versus 
.07), while aggression has a stronger effect for 
the oldest players and women. If we consider 
performance and aggression together, in the 
right side of Table 10, we see that performance ` 
has virtually no effect for women, while ag- 
gression has virtually none for men or those 
under 55. Thus status does subvert the basis of 
aversion in this subculture. 

Comparing Tables 10 and 9, note that ag- 
gression produces aversion at about the same 
rate for age and gender groups without perfor- 
mance controls but after such control, aggres- 
sion produces more aversion for women and 
older players. We suspect that aggression takes 
somewhat different forms, and is seen dif- 
ferently, for highly competitive players. For 
them aggression is part of their intense and 
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Table 9. Status and Aversion Allocation 











ale law Ct 





Aversion =a + b (Lifetime Performance) +c (Lifetime Performance)? 




















STATUS GROUPS R? a b c N 
Age ’ 
21-36 . .336** -084 —.133** .033** 174 
37—54 . .295** .061 , —.124** .034** 20° 
55-88 + ` .177** .159* —.153** .031** 156 
Sex 
Male ` ; .371** :104* —.164** © .041** 364 
Female 075** - .073 . —.048 ` .013* 176 
3 Aversion =a +b (Aggression) 
STATUS GROUPS - R? . a. b ` N 
Áge i ' 7 
21-36 .057** .018 .099*>* 170 
37-54 .058** 1065 .120** 207 
55-88 .083** -047 121** 148 
Sex ; ; 
Male .049** .061 Le, 356 
Female .084** .036 .098** 170 
*p<.05. 
** p<.0l. 


assertive orientation and tolerated as such, or 
even grudgingly admired for its ruthlessness. 
Sobel (1949:167) provides an illustrative anec- 
‘dote: 


As we arrived at each new table, there would 
usually be two men seated there, waiting for 
us. If, as we approached the table, the two 
men politely got up, greated us, and pulled 
out our chairs, we knew immediately they 
were -“‘clucks” ... If on the other hand, 
when we arrived at a new table and the two 
men seated there continued with their own 
conversation and completely ignored us, 
we'd know we were in for a tough time. 


Moreover, when very good players peek at 
exposed hands they do so more adroitly, and 
when they criticize their partners or opponents 
‘they are more like to be usefully right as well as 

` offensively know-it-all (Sontag, 1977:86). Now 
this combination of excellence and rudene§s is 

‘most common for young male players: the cor- 

- relation of lifetime performance and aggression 
is .360 for men but .264 for women, and is .463 ` 
for the youngest age group, .328 for the middle 


Table 10. Status and the Basis of Aversion 


group, and .188 for the oldést (all with p< .01). 
Generalizing from this pattern, which is readily ` 
observed at the table, bridge players are more 
tolerant of aggression in younger men even 
when performances are in fact of equal quality 
(see Table 10). 

Subversion effects might be more powerful 
and consistent if this setting provided more 
scope for wealth and power. At high levels of 
competition wealth does sometimes play a 
much debated role. Some players can afford to 
jet to major tournaments regularly, gaining 
chances to reap substantial master point 
payoffs and invaluable competitive experience. 
This is not subversion, since any resulting titles 
or prestige. are based on the performances 
wealth makes possible rather than the wealth 
itself. While bridge players may envy such be- 
havior, they do not reprove it. On the other 
hand, wealthy players can buy professional 
partners who take charge of the play and 
greatly improve chances of success (Sontag, 
1977). Many- players feel such performances 
are a subversion of the game, a way to get 
points one has not truly earned. However, 




















R? for Aversion and: 





Unstandardized Regression Weights 











; Performance Lifetime (Lifetime 

Age Performance" Aggression & Aggression Intercept Performance- ` Performance? Aggression N 
21-36 2904+ ATS .292** .050 —.093** .025** 014 ‘170 
37-54 2947% . .-058%* .298** \ -035 —.124" -033** 034 206 
55-88 AT3™ -083"* .218** iz 096 —.1508* 029°" - .093"* 147 
Sex x : ` 

Male .350** 049% 352** 080 —.152** - .O37** 023 355 
Female 070%". 084** LT" -020 —.033 -009 -079** 169 








a Aversion=a +b (Lifetime Performance) +c (Lifetime Performance)* with sample restricted to Tespon: 
„dents to aggression items for comparability: to other values i in this table. : 


* p<.05. 
“ee p<.01. 


` 
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such practices are very rare among ordinary 
players (see Table 1). 


CONCLUSIONS — 


Some of Goode’s predictions have proven to be 
remarkably prescient, and moreover, the accu- 
rate forecasts are those central to the book’s 
most far-reaching arguments. The analysis 
rests mainly on the-allocation of prestige, and 
the predictions made are strongly supported 
here. As performance level rises, esteem grows 
very slowly if at all until quite high levels of 
performance are reached, when esteem rises 
sharply. As a result, the distribution of esteem 
is even more peaked and skewed than is that of 
performance itself. Those of higher social 
status (here men) gain more esteem for the 
same high levels of performance. We add that 
high-status people also gain esteem more pre- 
dictably; their performances have a stronger 
effect on esteem. 

Results for disesteem are less clear-cut, both 
because Goode’s predictions are miore ambi- 
valent and because our measure is not ideal. 
Time will show whether the following partial 
revision of Goode is supported by more direct 
indicators of disesteem for performance and 
disapproval for deviance. 

Disesteem grows. with quality of perfor- 
mance, growing especially fast for high per- 
formance, because of the intense attention ex- 
cellence evokes. A performer gains more dis- 
approval the more often he or she commits 
deviant acts. But (departing from Goode) acts 
bring disapproval not so much because they 
are more widely considered wrong as because 
they’cost other people more. Cost may play a 
part in disesteem also:. where poor perfor- 
mance hurts others it may bring disesteem, 
unlike our case. A greater emphasis on the 
importance of costs is, of course, consistent 
with Goode’s social exchange framework and 
thus not a major departure. 

We saw several signs that esteem and dises- 
teem allocation operate by slightly different 
mechanisms. Disesteem, which follows from 
bad behavior and performance flaws that are 
not usually incorporated in public displays and 
official newsletters, seems to be more a result 
of personal observation and informal interper- 
sonal communication. People who participate 
more often, especially in high-intensity tour- 
naments, and who are known by more people, 
are more often evaluated in this way. 

Status subverts the allocation of disesteem 
and disapproval, as well as prestige allocation. 
Higher-status people get more attention for the 
same level of performance, and hence more 
disesteem as well as more prestige. Somewhat 
surprisingly, they get neither more nor less dis- 
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approval for the same amount of deviance. In- 
stead, deviance has a weaker effect for them. 
We argue this occurs because costly deviance 
is always disapproved, but the interpretation of 
an act as deviant is more problematic for 
higher-status people. For them deviance is 
more often part of an assertive achievement- 
oriented style, admirable to those who admire 
the resulting performance. Further, for high- 
status people performance has stronger effects 
on both disesteem and esteem. They are 


“taken more seriously” in the sense that their 


outstanding achievements have’ more conse- 
quences, both good and bad. Here social 
stereotyping plays a part: achievement is more . 
expected and hence more observed for those of 

higher status. _ i 
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OCCUPATIONAL AND LABOR MARKET EFFECTS ON 


I THE UNITED STATES: 1922 to 1979* 


$ i © PAMELA BARNHOUSE WALTERS 
. Indiana University - 


School énrollments in the United States have grown rapidly in this century, yet we 
have few convincing explanations of this phenomenon. In this paper, attempts are 
made to relate the rate of growth of public secondary and tertiary school enrollments 
to changes in o¢cupational opportunities. Models of public secondary expansion are 
estimated for two periods, 1922 to 1951 and 1952 to 1979, but models of tertiary 
enrollment expansion could be estimated only for the later period. The findings 
. suggest, in part, that students use schooling as a means of preparation for 


anticipated future occupations. Additionally, however, enrollments were affected by ` 


the current demand for the labor of school-age workers, suggesting that schools may 
“warehouse” otherwise unoccupied individuals, but only during periods in which the 
level of schooling in question was discretionary. This dynamic has little to do with the 


SECONDARY AND POSTSECONDARY EDUCATIONAL EXPANSION 


Secondary and postsecondary education in the 
United States has expanded rapidly during this 
century. At the end of the nineteenth century, 


generally only the children of the elite attended ` 


school beyond the primary grades, but by the 
1970s secondary, schooling was nearly univer- 
sal. Similarly, postsecondary schooling was an 


elite institution through at least the late 1940s, _ 


yet over half of the recent high school gradu- 
ates continued on to some form of postsecon- 
dary education. Although prolonged schooling 
tends, at the present, to be accepted uncrit- 
ically as ‘a:part of American life (demonstrated 
by the exception of Illich’s [1971] call to “de- 
school society”’), we have very few convincing 
explanations for the pattern or speed of educa- 
tional expansion in the United. States. In this 
paper, explanations and empirical evidence 
that link secondary and postsecondary equca- 
tional expansion to changes in the, U.S. occu- 
pational structure are considered. 

The first section of this paper reviews some 
of the predominant explanations of the effects 
of change in employment patterns and the oc- 
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utility of schooling, as a means of preparation for adult occupational roles. 


cupational structuré on the educational sys- 


tem. Several problems are identified in both 
the technical-functional and credentials- 
inflation explanations of school expansion, the 
most important of which is that both perspec- 
tives view schooling as preparation for work, 
albeit in different ways. An alternative per- 
spective is presented that views school en- 
roliments as at least partially a function of vari- 


‘ation in the simultaneous (not perceived fu- 


ture) work opportunities for the school-age 
population. The second part presents the’ re- 
sults of an historical analysis of secondary and 
postsecondary educational expansion as a 
function of changes in labor markets and the 
occupational structure since early in this cen- 
tury.! The overall pattern of the findings sug- 
gests that, in addition to the generally expected 
but limited occupational-preparation effects, in 
periods in which schooling was expanding 
rapidly and ‘was therefore discretionary, en- 
rollments have been affected by changes in 
work opportunities for adolescents and young 
adults—students may have left school when 
there were attractive opportunities for them in 
the labor market, and stayed in-school longer 
when the job market was “tight.” This dynamic 
may have little to do with the utility of school- 
ing as a means of preparing students for adult 
occupational roles. 


' Primary educational expansion is not considered 
in the analyses because primary schooling is gener- 
ally not expected to be linked to occupational 
change; moreover, the major period of growth at the 
primary level: occurred from the mid to the late 
‘Bineteenth century. 
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SCHOOLING AS ; 
OCCUPATIONAL PREPARATION 

There are two main arguments that are gener- 
ally invoked to explain the relationship be- 
tween school expansion and occupational 
change: technical-functional ‘and credentials- 
inflation explanations (see Hurn [1978:58-84] 
for detailed summaries of these two perspec- 


tives). Both theories argue that schooling has _ 


expanded over time as a result of students’ 
needs to prepare themselves for a changing 
labor market, but the technical-functional 
argument explains this linkage in terms of up- 
graded skill requirements whereas the 
credentials-inflation argument explains it in 
terms of increases in credentials requirements. 

Technical-functional accounts generally 
argue that, because schools teach the types of 
cognitive skills required to perform most occu- 
pational roles in U.S. society, school en- 
rollments have expanded as there has been an 
increased demand for skilled labor-in the 
workplace. More specifically, the increasing 
proportion of white-collar and skilled positions 
in the twentieth-century economy created a 
demand for more sophisticated cognitive skills 
which the secondary and, later, postsecondary 
schools expanded to meet (see, e.g., Trow, 
1961; Bell, 1972; Parsons, 1977). This explana- 
tion hinges on a presumed increase in overall 
skill requirements for workers, and on stu- 
dents’ abilities to acquire the schooling that 
will prepare them for entry:into the labor force., 

No study has been able to quantify directly 
the change in workers’ average skills over time 
in the U.S., but the available indirect evidence 
casts serious doubt on the commonly held as- 
sumption of a steady increase in workers’ skill 
levels (see Collins, 1979). For example, in at 
least some occupations, more technologically 
sophisticated production has resulted in de- 
skilling (see, e.g., Braverman, 1974; Stone, 
1975; Edwards, 1979). This argument does not 
deny that there have been selected occupations 
in which skill levels have increased; but, on 
balance, skill levels may not have increased in 
the aggregate. Spenner s (1979). analysis of re- 
cent changes in the content of various occu- 
pations suggests that there may have been a 
slight upgrading of skill levels within occu- 
pations, but changes in the marginal distribu- 
tion of workers to occupations suggest a de- 
skilling trend. The data required to assess the 
net effect of changes in work content and the 
marginal distribution of workers to occu- 
pations do not exist. Although educational re- 
quirements for job entry have increased his- 
torically, this trend is insufficient proof of an 


increase in skill requirements if one is going to. 


invoke the rising-skill argument to explain edu- 
cational expansion. 
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The credentials-inflation argument suggests 
that the reason students have stayed in school 
for progressively longer periods is due to a 
process of credentials inflation (Collins, 1979) 
or status competition (Thurew, 1974; Boudon, 
1974) rather than to skill ‘upgrading. As long as 
access to the most desirable occupations de- 
pends on high educational attainment, students 
seeking to maximize their competitive advan- 
tage must play the educational game and se- 
cure the requisite credentials. Steady increases 
in educational requirements for most jobs have 
encouraged a given individual to stay in school 
longer than a hypothetical similar member of 
an earlier cohort simply to maintain the same 
relative. position in the “job queue” (Thurow, 
1974). Thus credentials ‘inflation affects the 
high school graduate as well as the Ph.D. The 
credentials-inflation trend is at least partly (and 
possibly largely) independent of occupational 
skill requirements. Ironically, the behavior that - 
is fully rational for individuals—remaining in 
school longer than a similar member of an ear- 
lier cohort to maximize one’s competitive ad- 
vantage in the job market—is irrational for so- 
ciety as a whole, producing a mismatch of edu- 
cational qualifications to functional job, re- 
quirements. 

The difference between these two explana- 
tions of educational expansion lies in the rea- 
son given for increases in educational require- 
ments for jobs: skill upgrading versus escalat- 
ing credentials. Both perspectives, however, 
assume that students undertake their schooling 
as occupational preparation. This requires in- 
formation about occupational requirements 
and prospects and the structure of job compe- 
tition, as well as the foresight to plan one’s 
schooling around expected occupational op- 
portunities. In short, students are expected to 
behave like the “rational man” of neoclassical ` 

ecogomics. 


SCHOOLING AS AN 


:ALTERNATIVE TO WORK 


The relationship between educational expan- 
sion and occupational change may not hinge on 
a dynamic of occupational preparation and 
voluntaristic “investment” decisions on the 
part of students (or their parents), despite the 
widespread acceptance of this argument. 
Rather, school enrollments may increase dur- 
ing periods in which youth are pushed out of 
the labor market (Osterman, 1979). Under 
these conditions, schools replace the work- 
place ‘as the social institution that occupies 
adolescents and young adults. That is, students ` 
may stay in school longer ‘during periods in 
which there is a lack of attractive competing 
work opportunities. In the case of schooling as 


e 
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a concurrent competitor to work, the calcula- 


` tion of going to school versus working depends 


on the current demand for the labor of adoles- 
cents and. young adults, as opposed to per- 
ceived future occypational opportunities. 
Grubb and Lazerson (1982) have distin- 
guished between these two types of dynamics 
in their analysis of the schooling—occupation 
relationship. They refer to. schooling’ s function 
for occupational preparation as “. . . training, 
or preparing students for the labor market Gea 


_and to schooling’s function as a concurrent al- 


ternative to employment as“. . . warehousing, 
or keeping, them out of the labor market . . .” 
(Grubb and Lazerson, 1982:114). They argue 


that the warehousing function serves to occupy . 


otherwise unemployed persons during periods 
of slack demand in general or slack demand for 
the labor of younger workers in particular. 
Labor market changes that make it more diffi- 
cult for adolescents and young adults to find 
jobs would account for increases in school at- 
tendance rates. Osterman (1979), for example, 
argues that the major factors that pushed stu- 


‘dents out of the economy and into schools in 


the first three decades of the twentieth century 
were a reduction in the demand for the labor of 
unskilled youth due to technological change, 
and an increase in the supply of unskilled labor 
due to immigration, both of which reduced 
work opportunities for school-age individuals. 

Changes of this sort would increase the attrac- 
tiveness of staying in school relative to com- 
peting work activities, regardless of the utility 


` of further schooling for occupational prepara- 


tion. Osterman’s argument about the positive 
effect of immigration on school expansion does. 
not account for the possibility, however, that 
an influx of school-age immigrants who do not 
attend school would depress overall enrollment 
rates (that is, such an influx might not affect 
the enrollment rates of native-born youth, put 
immigrants might have significantly lower en- 
rollment rates than native-born Americans, 
thus resulting in a lowering of combined immi- 
grant and native-born school enrollment 
rates). Nonetheless, it is clear that an influx of 
older immigrants into the work force would 


increase enrollment rates if it drove school-age 


workers out.of work and into school. It is an 
empirical question as to which of these possi- 
ble effects is more important. 


' The aggregate of individuals” rational 


choices about schooling versus work, then, 


means that the school-age population may 
function as part of a surplus labor pool that is 
pulled into the labor market in times of expan- 


sion and absorbed by the school system when 


their labor is not needed. Although school en- 
rollments have, historically, risen over time, 
the argument that schooling is a concurrent 
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competitor to work also allows for the possi- 
bility that, net of other factors, school en- 
rollments may decrease during periods with 
relatively attractive employment opportunities 


_for the relevant age group. Some studies have, 


in fact, shown that the expansion of job op- 
portunities’ for youth in the emergent man- 
ufacturing and commercial sectors of the 
nineteenth-century economy depressed the 
raté of growth of secondary-school enrollments 
in the United States (Katz et al., 1982; Fuller, ` 
1983). It remains to be seen whether this same 
dynamic.operated during the periods of very 
rapid expansion of secondary and postsecon- 
dary schooling in the twentieth century, at a’ 
different stage in the development of United 
States capitalism. 

This argument, as well as the ones that view 
schooling as occupational ‘preparation, as- 
sumes that, by and large, students have not 
been thwarted in their attempts to secure their 
desired amount of schooling. Historically in 
the U.S., a lack of infrastructure has never 
seriously impeded the growth of educational 
enrollments, and the state has placed few other 
organizational constraints on school expan- 
sion. For example, the growth of two-year 
colleges and open-admissions policies at many 
state universitiés has virtually assured the 
right of access to postsecondary schooling for 
any high school graduate.? Even increases in 
the cost of higher education have not caused 
enrollments to decline; rather, students have 
substituted lower-cost public schooling for pri- 
vate higher education (Smith, 1981). This is 
quite different from the situation in many 
Western European countries, where rigorous 
admissions examinations and limitations on the 
available spaces impose’serious constraints on 
students’ abilities to enroll in higher education 
(see Rubinson, 1983). Not only has the state 
never seriously impeded the expansion of 
schooling in the U.S., but it has been suggested 
thatthe state may even actively extend oppor- 
tunities for schooling during periods of con- 
traction to take surplus population off the labor 
market (O’Connor, 1973:11), thereby contain- 
ing economic crisis..Examples of this strategy 
include the G.I. Bill. following World War II 
(Piven and Cloward, 1975) and the expansion 
of proves colleges in the 1960s (Grubb and 


i] 

2 Other factors, ‘however such as income, obvi- ; 
ously prevent some students from claiming their 
right to access. The point is that structural openings 
are available for students to continue on to the next 
level of the educational system, by and large. A lack 
of supply of educational openings has not slowed the 
system’s ability to meet increases in student demand 
for enrollment. I am not arguing that all students ` 
have equal access (or equal opportunity). * 
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Lazerson, 1982), both of which may have ab- 
sorbed surplus labor and kept unemployment 
within politically acceptable limits. 


EMPIRICAL RESEARCH ON 
SCHOOL EXPANSION 


Most of the empirical research on school ex- 
pansion in the United States has not focused 
directly on occupational change, yet, has 
studied d variety of related processes. Prior 
analyses have shown that nineteenth- and early 
twentieth-century expansion of public primary 
enrollments was not explained by urbanization 
or industrialization (Folger and Nam, 1967; 
Kaestle and Vinovskis, 1980; Meyer et al., 
1979), which might have been expected to in- 
crease skill demands and, hence, contribute to 
school expansion. Ralph and Rubinson (1980) 
found that yearly immigration flows had a 
negative five-year lagged effect on public sec- 
ondary enrollment expansion from 1890. to 
1924, when immigrants came predominantly 
from southern, central and eastern Europe. 
This negative effect of immigration is consis- 
tent with the finding that early in this century 
immigrants had lower enrollment rates than 
native-born Americans (Lieberson, 1980), es- 
pecially among the older age groups (Olneck 
and Lazerson, 1974), but contradicts the argu- 
ment that immigration increases schooling by 
displacing native-born workers from the work 
force. Similarly, Meyer et al. (1979) found that 
state public school enrollments were nega- 
tively related to the proportion of Catholic 
residents (many of whom were recent immi- 
grants) during the period from 1870 to 1930. 
From these findings one can argue that elites 
may have attempted to expand schooling as a 
means of imposing social control over what 
they perceived as disruptive elements in soci- 
ety, such as Catholics and un-Americanized 
immigrants, but these groups at least partially 
resisted such attempts at social control by not 
enrolling in public school in the same propor- 
tions as native-born Americans and, instead, 
patronizing the private (predominantly paro- 
chial) institutions. Interestingly, for the 1930 to 
1974 period, when the character of immigration 


shifted again to favor northern and western. 


Europeans (restrictive immigration legislation 
was passed in 1924), immigration had a positive 
ten-year lagged effect on public secondary 
school expansion (Ralph and Rubinson, 1980). 

Finally, primary and secondary public 
school enrollments have, in certain periods, 
increased during years of higher unemploy- 
ment (Ralph and Rubinson, 1980; Felson and 
Land, 1978). Felson and Land (1978) also 
found that enrollments were negatively af- 
fected by the size of the military in the post- 
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World War H period. Even though unemploy- 
ment has been found to have had the positive 
effect on school enrollment expansion _pre- 
dicted by the warehousing argument, the 
existing studies have not gnalyzed the more 
general relationship between the occupational 

“distribution of workers and school expansion. 
The one exception to this is the previously 
noted study by Fuller (1983), which focuses, in 
part, on the effects of the size of the blue- and ` 
white-collar labor markets on youth school en- 
rollments between 1890 and 1920. His study 
clearly shows that. the demand for the labor of 
youth was related to school enrollment levels 
across cities and states during this period. He 
found a positive relationship between white- 
collar employment and school enrollment but, 
nevertheless, did not attempt to determine 
whether this relationship could best be ex- 
plained by an education-as-occupational- 
preparation or education-as-work-alternative 
dynamic (training and warehousing, respec- 
tively). The negative effect of blue-collar em- 
ployment that he found can be explained only 
by an education-as-work-alternative dynamic. 
Fuller's findings suggest the possible fruitful- 
ness of the analyses proposed here, yet they 
are not necessarily generalizable to the later 
periods of very rapid expansion of secondary 
and postsecondary schooling. 


RESEARCH QUESTIONS . 


This study seeks to estimate the effect that 
changes in the occupational structure and em- 
ployment patterns have had on educational ex- . 
pansion in the United States. These relation- 
ships are analyzed for the period from 1922 to 
1979, which captures the years of, first, very 
rapid increases in enrollments in secondary 
schools and, later, rapid increases in post- 
secondary enrollments’ (a more detailed ra- 
tiqnale for the choice of years is given in the 
following section). The trends in the proportion 
of 14 to 17 year olds enrolled in public secon- 
dary schools and the proportion .of 18 to 24 | 
year olds enrolled in all tertiary schools (the 
secondary and tertiary enrollment ratios, re- 
. spectively) are displayed in Figure 1. Although 
education in the United States has changed 


2 The period of rapid expansion in public primary 
schooling was the mid-nineteenth century. Although 
it would be interesting to analyze occupational ef- 
fects on primary-school expansion, the requisite data 
do not exist. By 1890, when data on primary and 
secondary enrollments were collected separately for 
the first time, primary-school enrollment was nearly 
universal (in 1890, approximately 95% of the 5 to 13 
year olds in the U.S. attended primary school [U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1975). 
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1940 1960 1980: 


Figure 1. Secondary. and Tertiary Enrollment 
f Ratios, 1900-1980 


along a number of dimensions in this century, 
this analysis is limited to changes- in educa- 
tiorial enrollments. 

The occupational structure has also changed 
along a number of dimensions. This paper fo- 
cuses on the types of changes that are most 
likely to affect individuals’ decisions to attend 
` school (as opposed to changes that are likely to 
affect the organization of schooling or likely to 


instigate schoo]-reform movements). Changes - 


in the distribution of workers among selected 
industries and among occupational groups that 
differ in terms of credential and skill levels are 
examined: The effects of yearly immigration 
flows on enrollment increase are estimated, 
although it should be noted that immigration 


may have contradictory effects, depending on . 


© the ages of the immigrants. To the extent that 
school-age immigrants have lower enrollment 
rates than their American-born peers, immi- 

gration would be expected to have a, negative 
effect on enrollment increase. To the extent 
that older immigrants are a source of cheap 
labor that undermines the dependence of. em- 
ployers on young workers, immigration would 
be expected to push school-age workers out of 


the work force and into the schools. Also con- 


sidered are the strength of two other factors 
that influence the decisions of youth about 
whether to- attend school or get a job: the 
tightness” of the job market, and the demand 
for their : services in the military. 
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DATA AND METHODS 


“The number of students enrólled in public sec- 


ondary, schools (grades 9-12, SEC) and en- 
rolled in degree or other credential programs in 
higher education (TER) are used as measures 
of educational expansion. The distribution of 
workers among.industries is measured: by a 


_ series of variables: the proportion of the work 


force employed in manufacturing (MFG), gov- 
ernment (GOV), and agricultural (AGR) work. 
This is not an exhaustive list of industries, but 
represents the ones that are expected to be 
most-closely associated with educational ex- 
pansion. Manufacturing employment is a mea- 
sure of industrialization, which is thought to 
have had a positive effect on school expansion 
by scholars of many different persuasions, 
even though empirical analyses have failed to 
find a relationship between school expansion 
and industrialization.* Government employ- 
ment is perhaps the clearest example of a sec- 
tor into which access is heavily dependent on 
educational certification, and which is ex- . 


- pected to have a positive effect on school ex- 
i pansion. Finally, nonagricultural employment 


is thought to require higher skill levels than 
agricultural employment, and therefore ag- 
ricultural employment is expected to be nega- 
tively associated with school expansion. The 
technical division of labor, which reflects dif- 
ferences in skill levels, school attainments, and 
income between occupational groups, is mea- 
sured as the proportion of workers in white- 
collar (WC), blue-collar (BC), professional- 
technical (PT), clerical (CL) and service (SV) 


~ occupations. Professional-technical employ- 


ment is a subset of white-collar employment, . 
but was included as a separate variable be- 
cause of the association of professional- 
technical employment. with high-skill, high- 


- status work. Clerical employment, also a sub- 


set of white-collar employment, was included . 
separately because it is clearly an area that has 
been affected by an inflation in educational 
requirements for at least entry-level workers. 
Because of these skilling and/or credentialling 
factors, white-collar, professional-technical 
and clerical employment are expected to .be 
positively related to school expansion. i 

The models also include controls for two.in- ` 
stitutional factors that constrain the expansion 


d 


, 4 The issue is not yet definitely resolved. The 
studies that have failed to find the expected positive 


relationship have focused on earlier time periods 
and/or have not examined secondary schooling sepa- 
rately from primary schooling. Moreover, none of 
them have included postsecondary schooling in the 
analysis (see the preceding discussion of empirical 
research on school expansion). 
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of educational enrollments: the size of the age ' 


cohort that is éligible for that level of schooling 
(14-17-year olds [POPSEC] and 18-24-year 
olds [POPTER] for secondary and post secon- 
dary schooling, respectively), and the ratio of 
enrollments at that level to enrollments at the 
lower level, lagged one year. This latter vari- 
able accounts for the fact that one must, for 
example, complete secoridary. school in order 
to enroll in a postsecondary institution. Similar 
controls for the size of the age-eligible cohort, 
` progression rates and/or previous enrollments 


have been used in prior empirical studies of ` 


educational expansion (see, e.g., Nielsen and 
Hannan, 1977; Ralph and Rubinson, 1980; 
Fuller, 1983).5 The models include the unem- 
ployment rate (UNEMP), lagged one year, as a 
general measure of the attractiveness and/or 
availability of work, and the number of military 
personnel divided by the size of the workforce 
(MIL), lagged one year, as a measure of the 
strength of this other competing activity (Fel- 
son and Land, 1978). Finally, some of the 
models include the immigration rate (IMM), 
lagged one year. Appendix A provides more 
detailed descriptions of each of the variables, 
including the sources. 

Thé data on tertiary enrollments and the 
technical division of labor are available on an 
annual basis only since 1947. To allow up to 
five years for occupational factors to affect 
school enrollments, some of the analyses are 
limited to the period since 1952. There are 
theoretical reasons for this cutoff as well. 


World War II represented a critical juncture in ` 


the relationship between the state and the 
economy, with the state playing a much more 
active role in economic regulation and coordi- 
nation following the war. Moreover, the’state 
began to assume massive financial responsibil- 
ity for education, particularly tertiary educa- 
tion, in the postwar period. The basic relation- 


ships are not, therefore, expected to be con- 


stant through the pre- and postwar years. 
Educational processes in the first few years 
after the war, however, differed from pro- 
‘cesses of expansion since the early 1950s, be- 
cause of the large numbers of veterans of 
World War II who attended college on the G.I. 
Bill who would otherwise not have been able to 


5 The choice of the dependent variable influences 
the form of the variables needed to control for -in- 
stitutional growth processes. The use of enrollment 
ratios as the dependent variable, for example, in- 
cludes the age-eligible cohort size in the denomi- 
nator. One would not need to control for progression 
rates in an analysis of primary school expansion. 
Depending on one’s question, one might choose to 
contro! for prior enrollments rather than the size of 
the age-eligible cohort. 
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do so. By starting the postwar analyses in 
1952, the unique effects of the G.I. Bill are 
eliminated. The earlier period was initially de- 
fined as 1915 to 1951, since 1915 was the start of 
the period of rapid expansion in. secondary- 
enrollment ratios and therefore this period 
captures the transition of the secondary school 
from an elite to a mass institution (see Trow, 
1961). Preliminary estimates of the baseliné 


models revealed large residuals between 1917. ` 


and 1921, which may be attributable to large 
waves of black migration from the south to the 
north during World War I. Given vastly dif- 
ferent educational opportunities for blacks in 
the north and south during the early part of this _ 
century (Lieberson, 1980:132—58), the migra- 
tion waves may have boosted secondary en- 
rollments because of a process that was not 
present in the same way in later years. There- 
fore, the earlier period is defined as 1922 to 


1951. | 


The time lags for the effects of the-occu- 
pational variables are varied in an attempt to 


‘distinguish between the “warehousing” and ` 


“training” functions of schooling. To the ex- 
tent that occupational opportunities drew stu- 
dents out of school or a lack of job opportuni- 
ties encouraged students to attend school, the 
effects should occur with a fairly short time 
lag. The effects are not assumed to be in- 
stantaneous, in part because the academic 
year and the calendar year are not identical.® 
Moreover, school attendance decisions are not 
made continuously throughout the year, but 
are generally made at the beginning of each 
academic year or, at a minimum, at the begin- 
ning of each semester. Short-term occupational 
effects are modeled with one-year and two- 
year lags in the earlier and later periods, re- 
spectively. The time lag was lengthened for the 
later period because enrollments were more 
likely to be restricted to only one or two times 
difring the year in the postwar period.. 

To the extent that students decide to enroll 
in school as part of a strategy to prepare them- 
selves for occupational opportunities, the ef- 
fects of the occupational structure on en- 
roliments should occur with a longer time lag.~ 
These longer-term effects are modeled with a 
five-year lag, because the maximum pay-offs to 
further schooling depend on obtaining a de- 
gree, and it takes four years to obtain a high 
school degree as well as a college degree. 
Moreover, it takes some time for information 
about promising job opportunities and the ~ 
training required for occupational entry-to dis- 


é For example, the 1970-71 school year was coded 
as 1971, so a one-year lag for the effect of unem- 
ployment on enrollment is, in reality, closer ba a 
six-month lag on the average. 
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seminate through the population. To analyze 
further the choice of time lags, models with 
one- through five-year time lags for the effects 
of the occupational variables’ were tested. 


Models with one-year time lags generally pro- - 


` vided the best fit for the earlier period, and 
models with two- and five-year time lags (cor- 
responding to short- and long-term occu- 
pational effects, respectively) generally ‘pro- 
vided the best fit for the later period (results 
not reported here), confirming the definition of 
the lag structure. 

The baseline model is defined as a 
semilogarithmic model, which explicitly incor- 
porates the idea that growth (or mote specifi- 


cally, percentage change) in the dependent. 


“variable is a function of unit change in the 
independent variables (see Stolzenberg, 
1979:473_76). None of the independent vari- 


ables are logged, ‘with the exception of the- 


age-eligible-population variable, which is 


logged to bring it into the same scale as the | 


enrollment variable. For example, the baseline 
model for secondary enrollments is: 


In SEC = a + b, In POPSEC 
+ b, (SEC/PRD_, 
. + by UNEMP_, 
+b, MIL.. 


The occupational variables are added to this 
basic model.” A generalized least-squares pro- 
cedure which adjusts the data for first-order 
autocorrelation, the Cochrane-Orcutt method, 
was used to estimate the coefficients. This 
method yields unbiased, minimum-variance 
estimators. The. Durbin-Watson statistic re- 
ported for each equation is used to test for 
autocorrelation in the adjusted data, and rho- 
hat is the estimated error correlation that was 
_used in the data adjustment. 


RESULTS 
Table 1 presents the results of analyses of the 


effects of unemployment, military size, and 
immigration on sceenealy and tertiary expan- 


7 In the speçial case where b, = 1, the model 
. Teduces to: - 


In (SEC/POPSEC) = a + b, (SEC/PRD)_, : 
+ by UNEMP_, + b, MIE, 


in which the rate of change in secondary enrollment 
rates is a function of the levels of the other variables. 
If independent variables other than the age-eligible 
population: were logged, the basic question being 
posed would be transformed into one relating the 
rate of change in enrollment rates to rates of change 
in the (logged) independent variables, which ‘is ‘not 
the theoretical question of interest in these analyses. 
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sion. The coefficients of the age-eligible popu- 
lation and ceiling-effect control terms are posi- 


* tive for both time periods and both levels of 
“schooling, as expected. 


Unemployment had a positive effect on sec- 
ondary expansion in both time periods, as ex- 
pected, although the.effect was significant only 
in the earlier périod.® This differential can be 
explained by the fact that secondary schooling 
was no longer discrétionary? in the postwar 
era. In contrast, the earlier period was'the time 
of rapid expansion in secondary enrollments, 


. during which time attendance at ‘secondary 


school was not taken for granted. Under these 
circumstances, work represented a -viable al- 
ternative to schooling for adolescents, and high 
unemployment would be expected to make. 
work a less attractive alternative, and therefore 
encourage adolescents to stay in school longer. 
By the early 1950s, secondary schooling was 
fairly universal and was not a discretionary 
activity that was affected by variation in aggre- 
gate work opportunities. 

Given these arguments, the negative (yet 
nonsignificant) effect of unemployment on ter- _ 


tiary postwar,expansion is surprising (Panel C). 


Although postsecondary schooling was discre- 
tionary in the postwar years, there is one im- 
portant difference béetween_earlier_ secondary 
schooling and postwar tertiary schooling. At- 
tending public secondary school involves 
foregoing earnings, but not other direct costs, 
whereas sometimes one must pay to attend 
postsecondary school in addition to foregoing 
earnings. High unemployment, therefore, would 
tend to reduce students’ (or their families’) 
ability to pay for postsecondary schooling at 
the same time as it might make alternatives to 
such schooling less. attractive. It appears that . 
the cost prohibition predominates, although 
when per capita disposable income was added 
to the postsecondary models, its effects were 
trivial (results not reported here). 

Military size had a negative effect on school 
expansion, although the effect was significant 
only for secondary schooling in the earlier pe- 


t Youth unemployment (16-24 year olds) was sùb- 
stituted for the overall unemployment variable in the 
postwar analyses (results not reported here), with no 
appreciable change in the results. 

°’ Discretionary is used in a normative rather than 
legal sense. The argument is that when most adoles- 
cents attended secondary school, students seldom 
made an active decision about whether to go to high 
school or work. Moreover, compulsory school- 
attendance laws for adolescents under the age of 16 
are somewhat ineffective in forcing recalcitrant ado- 
lescents to attend school, and, historically, increases 
in school enrollments preceded rather than followed 
from the enactment of compulsory-schooling legisla- 
tion (indes and Solmon, 1972). 


eo ty 
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Table 1. Baseline Models of Secondary and Tertiary Educational Expansion 
Coefficients of* 











Durbin- 














eq. Age-Eli Ceiling —__ rho- 
no. ` C Pop Term? UNEMP., MIL., IMM., Watson R2° hat 
Panel A 1 4.84* 17 1.16* .052* 2.03 49 83 
1922-1951 (2.20) (.32) (.38) (.014) 
Secondary 2 3.62 37 -T2* .044* —.26* 1.77 .48 87 
(2.13) (.31) (.41) (.014) (.12) 
3 3.34 .39 1.21* .03 1.46" : 13 .86 
(2.76) (.40) - (50) . (.05) 
4 3.70* 36 -76* .044* —.26* 01 1.788 .46 86 
(2.17) (.32) G4) (.014) (.12) (.04) 
Panel B, 5 -1,59* 1.16" .51* .015 2.08 .995 23 
1952-1979 (27) (.04) C14) (.028) 
Secondary 6 —1.52* 1.16* 47* 002 51 2.07 995,23 
(.29) (.04) (.16) (.035) (.83) 
7 —.33 .97* 1,08* —.41* 2.42 .971 71 
(.52) (.08) (.21) (11) 
8 —.30 .97* 1.10* —.024 —<ll —.44* 2.41 .970 71 
(.53) (.08) (.25) (.028) (.88) (.12) 
Panel C, 9 —-3.07* 1.18* -03 ~ 063 1.84 .83 .87 
1952-1979 (1.49) (.16) (.03) (.044) 
Tertiary 10  -3.57* 1,23* .03 — .070 —1.45 1:78 87.85 
(1.53) (. 16) (.03) (.046) (1.50) i 
11 —4.11* 1.28* .02 .01 1.95 .85 85 
(1.50) (.16) (.03) (.02) i 
12 —3.61* 1.24* 03 —.073 —1.44 —.04 1.774 .86 85 
(1.57) (.16) (.03) (.048) (1.54) (.19) 


2 Regression coefficients (standard errors in parentheses). 
» For secondary enrollments, this variable is public secondary emroliments divided by public pri- 
mary enrollments, lagged one year. For tertiary enrollments, it is tertiary enrollments divided by public 


secondary enrollments, lagged one year. 


€ R? on transformed variables, adjusted for degrees of freedom. 
4 Durbin-Watson statistic is in the inconclusive range at the .05. level but indicates no error correlation 


at the .01 level. 


° Durbin-Watson statistic is in the inconclusive range at the .01 level. 


* pæ .05 (one-tailed test). 


riod (eqs. 2 and 4). The results suggest that 
although high levels of military activity tended 
to draw students out of secondary school] in 
both periods and tertiary school in the postwar 
period, variation in the number of military per- 
sonnel was too small in all but the World War 
II years for this negative effect to be signifi- 
cant. The substitution of a dummy variable 
measuring the World War II years (1942-1946) 
for the military-personnel variable in equation 
2 yielded the same findings (results not re- 
ported here). 

The effects of immigration on school expan- 
sion are extraordinarily clear-cut. Immigration 


had only a negligible effect on secondary ex- ` 


pansion in the early period and on postwar 
tertiary expansion, but had a significant nega- 
tive effect on postwar secondary expansion 
(eqs. 7 and 8). The negative effect of immigra- 
tion on secondary-school expansion does not 
support the warehousing argument that immi- 
grants gre a cheap source of lahor, acting to 
displace native-born school-age workers from 


the workforce and push them into schools, at 
least during this period for public secondary 
schooling. The negative effect of immigration 
coukl be explained only by lower public secon- 
dary enrollment rates among immigrants than 
among their native-born peers. It is possible, 
however, that immigration had different effects 
on private secondary expansion during this pe- 
riod, as it did in the years between 1890 and 
1924 (Ralph and Rubinson, 1980). The inclu- 
sion of the immigration rate in analyses of the 
effects of industry employment and the tech- 
nical division of labor on school expansion did 
‘not alter the pattern of effects among the other. 
variables (results not reported here), so the 
immigration rate is not included in the baseline 
models in the subsequent analyses. 


Effects of Employment in 
Selected Industries 


The effects of government, manufacturing, and 
agricultural employment on secondary expan- 


`~ 
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Table 2. The Effects of Industry Employment on Secondary Educational Expansion, 1922 to 1951 
, Coefficients of* 3 











eq. Age-Eligible Ceiling rho-, 





Durbin- 

no. C Population Term? UNEMP_, MIL.’ GOV., MFG_, AGR., Watson R° hat 

1 3.57 40 64 .049* —16 1.28 1.744 47 88 
(2.28) (33) (43) (015) GN d4) 

2 28 .61* TH 0B —.14 —.91* 1.704 52 90 
2.06) (.30) (45) (021) (.14) (50) : 

3 137 oT 1.4% .115* —.00 —2.36* ` 2.44 98 .26 
a22 (19° (2) (02 (1) ~ (34) 





a) b) c} d) * See notes to Table 1. 


sion in the earlier period are shown in Table 2. 
Government employment didnot affect 
secondary-enrollment increase. Manufacturing 
employment, however, had a significant nega- 
tive effect, lagged one year.'° This negative 
effect of MFG is at-odds with most previous 
accounts of educational expansion. In addition 
to the possibility that manufacturing employ- 
. ment may have affected primary or secondary 
enrollments in the late nineteenth or early 
twentieth centuries in ways that do not show 
up in this time period, manufacturing may have 
had different effects on school organization 
and rates of participation in the institution as 


measured, by enrollments. This study does not. 


asséss organizational changes. Opportunities 
for work in manufacturing industries, however, 
appear to have drawn adolescents out of school 
in the period from 1922 to 1951. 

Agricultural employment had a very strong 
negative effect on secondary expansion in the 
earlier period (eq. 3).'! This finding appears to 
be at odds with earlier empirical findings that 
primary or combined primary’ and secondary 
enrollments were higher in rural areas (Meyer 
et al., 1979) or inversely related to town size 


Se a 
10 Equation 2 is the only equation in Table 2 in 
which the effect of unemployment is nonsignificant, 
suggesting that the significance of the MFG effect 
may be due- to collinearity between MFG and GOV. 
In an equation that did not iñclude UNEMP, how- 
ëver, the negative effect of MFG was even stronger 
and more significant (results not reported here). 


i1! To test the possibility that the relationships ` 


(slopes) were different during the World War II pe- 
riod, interaction terms were constructed for the un- 
employment and industry variables by multiplying 
them by a’ dummy for the 1942—1946 period, and 
Table 2 was replicated with the addition of these 
interaction terms. The only interaction that was sig-. 
: nificant was the war/agriculture term, which had the 
same sign as the agriculture main effect, and the 
addition of the interaction terms did not alter the 
pattern of the main effects (results not reported 
here). The negative effect of agricultural employ- 
ment on secondary-school expansion was even 
stronger, then, during World War IT. 


1 x 


_ (Kaestle and Vinovskis, 1980). In addition to 


possible differences in these effects on dif- 
ferent levels of schooling or by historical pe- > 
riod, however, this finding is not surprising 
when one thinks about the effect of the move- 
ment of families out of farming on work op- 
portunities for the adolescents in those 
families. Adolescents in farm families were 
often required to participate in the family’s 
support instead of attending school, and it 
might be expected that the need for their labor 
on the farm would prevent them from attending 


. secondary school, particularly in the older age: 


groups. Thus the transition from a family-farm 

economy to a family-wage economy would 

perhaps encourage, ex-farm adolescents to 

attend school longer than they would have. if . 
they had ‘remained on the farm. This explana- 

tion considers the longitudinal movement of . 
families out of farming; and is compatible with 

the previous findings that enrollment rates 

were higher in rural areas at various points: in 

time. Lower urban enrollment rates may be 

explained by the disproportionate concentra- 

tion in cities of groups such as recent immi- 

grants who, at least in the early twentieth cen- 

tury, had lower enrollment rates than native- 

born Americans (Lieberson, 1980; Olneck and 

Lazerson, 1974). The long-term movement of 

the population off of farms captures a different 

dynamic, however, in which the children of 

former agricultural workers may have attended 

school longer than their agricultural peers. 

In the postwar period, in contrast, none of 
the industry variables (lagged two years) af- 
fected either secondary or tertiary enrollment 
expansion (results not reported here). As pre- 
viously discussed, in the postwar period sec- 
ondary schooling was not generally a discre- 
tionary activity. I have argued that the short- 
term effects of industry-level employment 
should be thought of as changes in competing 
work opportunities for adolescents, so it is not 
surprising that they have little relationship to 
secondary enrollments in the period in which 
they are not expected to be perceived as a 
viable alternative to secondary schoolfng for 
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most adolescents. This explanation is consis- 
tent with the lack of effect of unemployment 
and the size of the military.on secondary ex- 
pansion in this later period. ° 

The explanation for the lack of effect of em- 
ployment within these industries on postwar 
tertiary expansion is less obvious; since post- 
secondary schooling during this time was obvi- 
ously discretionary. Again, perhaps the cost of 
attending postsecondary: school is the reason 
why tertiary enrollments did not increase in 
years of relatively poor work opportunities. 
Furthermore, it is possible: that tertiary 
schooling is more likely than secondary 
schooling to be undertaken as a means of oc- 
cupational preparation, a process that these: 
equations do not model. . — 
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tional credentials than is entry into any other 
occupational group. Additionally, the propor- 
tion of clerical workers had a positive two-year - 
lagged effect on secondary expansion (eq. 3). 
Many clerical jobs require Snly a high school 
education, and it is possible that the expansion 
of this occupational sector encouraged some 
students who might otherwise have dropped 
out of high school to stay long enough to secure 
the requisite credential for clerical employ- 
ment. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This paper explores a set of relationships that, 
for the most part, have not been examined 


‘ previously in longitudinal analyses, the effect 


- of the occupational structure on expansion of 


Effects of the 
Technical Division of Labor 


The effects of the proportion of white-collar, 
professional-technical, clerical, blue-collar, 
and service workers on postwar secondary and 
tertiary expansion were estimated. For the’ 
sake of brevity, however, results for only those 
models that included significant occupational 
effects are reported in Table 3. The effects 
were estimated with two- and five-year time 
lags, to model the effects of competing concur- 
rent work opportunities and occupational 
preparation, respectively. 
Professional-technical employment had a 
positive five-year lagged effect on both secon- 
dary and tertiary postwar expansion (eqs. 2 
and 5, respectively). This positive. five-year 
lagged effect clearly fits an explanation of an 
increase in school enrollments as a function 
of students’ attempts to prepare for pro- 
fessional-technical occupations, into which 
entry is more dependent on high-level educa- 


secondary and tertiary school enrollments. 
Many of the occupational effects on secondary 
and tertiary expansion that were found can be 
explained in terms of variation in work oppor- 
tunities that made schooling a more or less 
attractive concurrent alternative to work for 
adolescents and young adults (Grubb and 
Lazerson’s “warehousing” function). The ef- 
fects that fit this explanation were short-term - 
effects and generally occurred in the period in 
which the level of schooling in question was 
discretionary. Secondary expansion was nega- 
tively affected by manufacturing and agricul-_ 
tural employment in the period from 1922 to 
1951, when it was becoming a mass institution, 
but not in the later years, when it was a mass 
institution and enrollment was, therefore, 
nearly universal. The observed negative effect 
of immigration on secondary-school expansion 
between 1952 and 1979 is consistent with the 
argument that secondary schooling was not 
discretionary, and therefore did not function as 
a warehouse” for a surplus labor pool, during 
e. 


Table 3. The Effect of the Technical Division of Labor on Secondary and Tertiary Educational Expansion, 








1952 to 1979 l 
Coefficients of" ` 
eq. Eligible Ceiling (lag) Durbin-__ _ rho- 
no. c Population Term? UNEMP_, MIL., PT_, CL, x Watson R? hat 
Panel A, 1 —1.52* 1.16* AT* .002 —.51 2.07 .995 .23 
Secondary (.29) (.04) (.16) (035) (.83) 
2 -.30 96" = —.02 .016 -.02  .0317* - § 1,95 .995 .23 
(.75) (.12) (30)  (.034) . (84) (.0180) 
3 —.30 .94* .48* .005 —.55 .0232* 2 2.21 .972 .65 
(.59) (.10) (.28) (031) (.99) (.0106) , 
Panel B, 4 ~3.57* 1.23%- 03 -.070  —1.45 i 1.78 .87 .85 
Tertiary (1.53) (.16) (.03) (.046) (1.50) 
5 -2.17 1.03* 03  —.067  —1.01 .0417* 5 1.95 .92 81 
(1.90) (.22) (03) (044) (1.46) (0202) 


a) b)°c) * See notes to Table 1. 
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this period, because this negative effect cannot 
possibly be explained as a process of labor 
displacement of school-age workers by immi- 
grants. 

Although tertiary schooling was discretion- 
ary in the postwar years, in the aggregate it 
represented a less viable alternative to work in 


‘the absence of attractive work opportunities 


because of the cost prohibitions of attending 
many postsecondary schools. There was also 
no evidence that a demand for the labor of 
young adults within particular occupational 
categories pulled students out of postsecon- 
dary schools. In brief, tertiary enrollment ex- 
pansion was unaffected by short-term variation 
in industry employment, the technical division 
of labor, unemployment,. and the size of the 
military. It is possible that postwar enrollment 
increases within certain tertiary sectors, such 
as two-year institutions and/or four-year public 
universities which cost less to attend, were 
more responsive to variation in short-term 
labor market demand. The exploration of these 
possibilities was, however, beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

Some of the effects on educational expan- 
sion are better accounted for by a process of 
occupational preparation than warehousing. 
The effect that fits this explanation most 
clearly is the five-year lagged effect of 
professional-technical employment on postwar 
secondary and tertiary expansion. Educational 
credentials, particularly a college degree, are 
important for access to many professional- 
technical occupations, yet one does not have to 
invoke a skilling argument to account for this 
process of occupational preparation. Although 
professional-technical occupations may re- 
quire fairly high-level skills, one would have to 


: demonstrate an historical increase in skill 


levels within professional-technical occu- 
pations to make the skilling argument. The re- 
lationship between professional-technical em- 
ployment and school expansion may be ac- 
counted for by changes in certification re- 
quirements for professional-technical positions 
and/or escalating credentials due ‘to more in- 
tense competition for this fairly attractive type 
of. position. These results do not differentiate 


- between occupational-preparation effects that 


may be explained by skilling versus creden- 
tialing processes. 
lagged effect of clerical employment on postwar 
secondary expansion can be explained by high 
school students’ attempts to prepare them- 
selves for clerical employment, but the data do 
not distinguish between skilling and creden- 
tialing dynamics. 

Almost all prior theory has assumed im- 
plicitly that occupational effects on schooling 
are explained by a process of training or occu- 


Similarly, the two-year’ 
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pational preparation. Although there is evi- 
dence for this dynamic in postwar secondary 
and tertiary expansion, the overall pattern of 
these findings suggests that equally important 
occupational effects are due to variation in the 
demand for the labor of adolescents and young 
adults which either encourages students to stay 
‘in school longer because of a lack of.concur- 
rent work alternatives or draws them into the 
work force when their labor is needed to supple- 
ment the older work force. That is, schooling 
may occupy portions of the surplus labor pool 
during periods of slack demand and thereby 
minimize the disruptive threat of high unem- 
ployment. The effects are, however, limited to 
the periods when participation in schooling is 
considered to be discretionary, i.e., when the 
choice between work and schooling is a real 
alternative, and limited to the institutions that 
do not present substantial cost deterrents to 
enrollment. Further analyses of labor market 
effects on school expansion need to consider 
gender differences in the processes because of 
the obvious differences in occupational op- 
portunities that have existed for women and 
men. Moreover, differences in the effects of 
labor.market changes on public and private 
institutions, and among the various sectors 
within postsecondary education, need to be 
considered because of the varying importance 
of cost deterrents in different educational sec- 
tors and because of differences in the labor 
market segments to which various school sec- 
tors are oriented. 


' Appendix A 
VARIABLE DESCRIPTION AND SOURCES 


Unless otherwise noted, all variables are annual ob- 
servations. The data on primary and secondary 
schooling are for academic years, and are coded into 
calendar years by defining the 1960-61 school year, 
for example, as 1961. The tertiary enrollment data 
are for the fall of the calendar year. All other vari- 
ables are for the calendar year. The sources are 
abbreviated as follows: 

LTEG, Long Term Economic Growth (U.S. Bureau 
of Economic Analysis, 1973). 

HS, Historical Statistics of the United States (U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1975). 

DES, Digest of Education Statistics (U.S. Depart- 

_ ment of Education, various years). 

SA, Statistical Abstract of the United States (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, various years). 

CPR, Current Population Reports (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, various years). 

ETRP, Employment .and Training Report of the 
President (U.S. Department of. Labor, various 
years). 

MRP, Manpower Report of the President (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, various years). 

HLS, Handbook of Labor Statistics (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, various years). ` 

NIPA, National Income and Product Accounts, 
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1976-79 (U.S. Department of Commerce, July, 
1981). 

Primary Enrollments (PRI): The number of students 
enrolled in public primary schools (grades 1—8), 
‘reported only for even-numbered years after 1918 
(HS, Series H422). Figures for the omitted years 
were taken from unpublished U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation sources (see Ralph, 1978). 

Secondary Enrollments (SEC): The number of stu- 
dents enrolled in public secondary schools (grades 
9.12), from HS, Series H424, and Ralph (1978). 

Tertiary Enrollments (TER): The number of students 
enrolled in institutions of higher education for de- 
gree credit. From DES (1982), Table 82. 

Primary Age-Eligible Population (POPPRI): The 
number of 5 to 13 year olds in the population. 
From CPR (various years). 


Secondary Age-Eligible Population (POPSEC): The | 


number-of 14 to 17, year olds in the population. 
From CPR (various years). 


Tertiary Age-Eligible Population (POPTER): The . 


number of 18 to 24 years olds in the population. 
From CPR and DES (various years). , 

Military Size (MIL): The number of military person- 
nel in all branches of the armed forces on active 
duty, divided by the total number of employed 
persons. Data for both variables are from HS and 
ETRP (various years). 


Unemployment (UNEMP): The percentage of the. 


labor force that is out of work and looking for 
work. From HS, Series D86, and ETRP (various 
years). 

Youth Unemployment: Unemployment among 16 to 
24 year olds. From ETRP (1981). 

Disposable Income: Per capita disposable personal 
income, in constant 1972 dollars. From NIPA. 
Immigration Rate (IMM): The total number of immi- 
grants arriving yearly in the U.S. divided by the 
total U.S. population. Data for both variables are 

from SA (various years). 

Government Employment (GOV): The total number 
of persons employed by the civilian government 
divided by the total number of employed persons. 

- Government employment figures are from LTEG 
and ETRP (various years). Data on total employ- 
ment are from HS and ETRP (various years). 

Manufacturing Employment (MFG): The total 
number of persons employed in manufacturing 
establishments divided by the total number of em- 
ployed persons. Data sources are the same as 
above. 

Agricultural Employment (AGR): The total number 
of persons employed in agricultural establishments 
divided by the total number of employed persons. 
Data sources aré the same as above. 

White-Collar Employment (WC): The percent of 
professional-technical, clerical, managerial and 
administrative, and sales workers in the work- 
force. From MRP and ETRP (1981). 

Professional-Technical Employment (PT): The per- 
cent of professional-technical and kindred workers 
in the labor force. Data sources are the same as 
above. 

Clerical Employment (CL): The percent of clerical 
workers in the labor force. Data sources are the 
same as above. 

Blue-Coar Employment (BC): The percent of 
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operatives, craftsmen, and other skilled and un- 
skilled nonagricultural laborers in the labor force. 
Data sources are the same as above. ; 

Sefvice Workers (SV): The percent of domestic and 
service workers in health, fogd, protection, and 
personal services fields.. Data sources are the same 
as above. 
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THE ORIGINS OF CONTEMPORARY EMINENT BLACK 
AMERICANS: A THREE-GENERATION ANALYSIS 
OF SOCIAL ORIGIN* 


ELIZABETH I: MULLINS 


PauL SITES 


Kent State University z Ri i 


Stratification literature documents the importance of social inheritance in attaining - 
elite status and recognizes that resources for status attainment.vary with social 
group and historical era. This study focuses on resources historically specific to the 
black experience in examining the social inheritance of stratification in the black 
community. Using a random sample of eminent blacks and data on female and male . 
lineages, contemporary eminent blacks. were found to be predominantly the 
descendants of families characterized by antebellum freedom, lighter skin, urban 


residence and higher education and occupational attainment. 


Mothers were 


_important in the transmission of achievement values, often making a critical 
difference. Importance of. Jamily was demonstrated by the educational attainment of 


siblings. 


+ 


This paper reports the findings of a study of 
eminent black Americans and their historic 
origins. The study seeks to isolate factors 
which contribute to the social inheritance of 
stratification patterns within the black commu- 
nity. Scholars using limited populations have 
studied this phenomenon, but this is the first 
research on the topic to use a sample from a 
nationally based population. This type of 
study, covering three generations, is of im- 
portance if we are to understand the dynamics 
involved in the perpetuation of stratification 
patterns over time. 

An eminent black American is operation- 
ally defined as a person selected to have her/his 
name listed, along with a brief biographical 
sketch, in the publication, Who’s Who Among. 
Black Americans. Names listed in the 1978} 


-edition of this compendium served as the- 


population from which the sample was drawn. 
The criteria and procedures used for listing in 
this compendium: are comparable to those used 
in the more inclusive Who's Who in America. 


* Direct all correspondence to: Elizabeth I. Mul- 
lins and Paul Sites, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Kent State University, Kent, OH 
44242. 

1! The 1978 edition was used for two reasons. It 
was the current edition at the time the research was 
undertaken, and the 1976 edition, the first published, 
would have been “out of date” due to deaths and 
chaneés of address. Sources of bias in the compen- 
dium are no doubt present. Some who should have 
been listed are not because they were overlooked, 
and some who were invited did not respond. As with 
Who's Who in America (Baltzell, 1953), however, it 
is perhaps the best. source ayailabiç for this type of 
study. . 
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Thus, an eminent black American is conceptu- 
ally defined as a person who either holds a 
position of high responsibility (e.g., a member 
of Congress, a Federal judge, principal officer 
of a major corporation, etc.) and/or has 
achieved some conspicuous. achievement that 
distinguishes him/her from the vast majority of 


` the black community. 


At.the outset it should be noted that a transi- 
tion is probably underway which may change 
the origins and characteristics of blacks iden- 
tified as eminent. The results of this probable 
transition, produced by the civil rights move- 
ment of the sixties and early seventies and 
important judicial and legislative. decisions of 
the post-World War II era, could not be ex- 
pected to appear to any great extent in the. 
sample of eminent black Americans under , 
study. Most of the people listed in the 1978 
publication were either already firmly estab- 
lishefin careers or well along in the formative 
Stage, e.g., attending college, before these-im- 
portant changes could be expected to have had 
a significant effect. A study of the same nature 
twenty to thirty years from now will be in.a ° 
position to isolate the effects of these changes 
when compared with the present study. This 
study, then, must be seen as “historical” in 
nature and thus will concentrate on those vari- ° 
ables which could be expected to facilitate 
eminent standing before the above mentioned 
historical events occurred. 

Eminent blacks were considered as belong- 
ing to what Baltzell (1953) called an elite in his 
work comparing listees in Who’s Who in 
America and all-Social Registers in the U.S, 
Baltzell saw persons listed in the former publi- 
cation as standing at the top of the functional 


-Class (an elite) and those listed in the latter as 
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members of the upper class. Because of dis- 
crimination, there was nct great wealth among 
blacks-which could be used to perpetuate high 
positions over time through inheritance. Thus, 

within the black, community high functional 
class or elite position was, in most cases, the 
same as upper-class position. In short, ‘for 
blacks, if an upper class was to be perpetuated 
it had to be through achievement in each gen- 
eration rather than through ascription. This is 
not to say that family background was unim- 
portant; it was very important, as we will see. 


It was important, however, in terms of a, 


“head start” rather than, as with the white 
upper class, important in haying “made it” 
before one even began. Thus, little conceptual 
damage is done by using the terms eminent, as 
defined above, upper class and elite inter- 
changeably in discussing top positions within 
the black community (see Althauser and 
Spivak, 1975; Domhoff, 1967, 1970). 

It is well documented in stratification lit- 
erature that it is unusual to climb from the 
bottom to the top of a stratification hierarchy-in 
one generation. Therefore, it was expected that 
most persons under study would have had’ a 
head start in the sense of coming from families 
.which had already achieved relatively high po- 
sitions. How far back in time these families 
might go, along with their characteristics, be- 
came an important consideration. 

Bond (1972) traced the origins of his popula- 
tion of blacks holding doctoral degrees to an 
antebellum black upper class. This upper class 
was composed of the free black population and 
what he referred to as favored slaves. He char- 
acterized ‘the latter as “‘ 
quently related to their white masters by kin- 
ship and by occupation, and thus more likely 
than Negro field hands to receive material as- 
sistance in obtaining both a sound economic 


base and an education from their masters and ` 


their ex-masters after the Civil War” (B@nd, 
1965:55). Bond also found that light skin color 
was an important component of class position. 
The importance of this variable is indicated in 
his discussion of the mission schools and col- 
‘ leges created for blacks after the Civil War: “In 
some of these institutions the large number of 
light-complected students was so noticeable as 


to arouse the curiosity cf visitors” (1965:55). ° 


Frazier (1957) also found the roots of the 
black bourgeoisie among the antebellum 
freeborn, and Reuter (1918) underlined the im- 
portance of light skin color by showing that 
early in this century mulattos were much more 
likely to hold high positions of achievement 
than were their darker-skinned counterparts. 


Thus, freedom before the Civil War, along with | 


‘lighter skin, conferred an advantage very early 
in terms of attaining higher-level jobs and 


slaves who were fre-- 


0/3 


thereby social position. These two qualities 
tended to coincide. The 1860 Census showed 
that of the 4,441,830 blacks enumerated, 
488,070, approximately 11 percent, were free. 
Of these, 58 percent were classified as mulatto, 
as compared to 12 percent among the slave 
population. A large majority of the latter could 
be found in the households of their masters, 
thereby gaining the advantage indicated above 
(Kronus; 1974). 

Edwards (1959) found that a majority of 
black professionals in Washington, D.C., had. 
fathers and paternal grandfathers who placed 
higher in the stratification structure than the 
black population in general. He also found that 
these black professionals, by age cohorts, be- 
came lighter, rather than darker from one gen- 
èration to the next. Brown (cited in Bond, 
1965) also found that a majority of his popula- 
tion of black doctorates in education had fa- 
thers in white-color occupations. Thus, there is 
evidence that the qualities of freedom and/or 
lighter skin facilitated class standing in the an- 
tebellum South within the black community. 
Furthermore, there is evidence that one 


„hundred years later the black upper class could 


trace its origins back through three generations 
to this nascent antebellum black upper class.” 
This indicates that for blacks, as with whites, 
family background is important, if not essen- 
tial, for upper-class standing. As indicated ear- 
lier, however, even though the family 
facilitates, individual blacks had to achieve- in 
each new generation. 

Although Frazier (1957) mentioned wealth as 
part of the basis for high class position, in most 
cases this wealth was meager when compared 
with wealth in the top class of the white com- 
munity. Even wealth secured by early business 
venture was in most cases not to last, for as 
Wilson (1980) points out, small black busi- - 
nesses, which tended to thrive in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries, were doomed to fail- 
ure because they were undercapitalized. Thus, 
until recently, studies dealing with the general 
black population showed that, because of dis- 
crimination, most avenues of mobility for 
blacks were relatively closed (Siegal, 1965; 
Duncan et al., 1972; Gallaway, 1966; Blau and 
Duncan, 1967). Since this was the case, op- 
portunities tended to be limited to educational 
channels of mobility usually restricted to en- 
rollment in black colleges and earlier to very 
small businesses (Smythe, 1976). Sports and 


2 Also see Sowell.(1979), Smythe (1976), Lieber- 
son (1973,- 1978), Bullock (1967), Hare (1965), 
McBride and Little (1981), and Lieberson and Carter 
(1979) for a discussion of different factors which 
have affected black elite and generational charac- 


teristics and changes over time. ` 
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entertainment provided access for a limited 
few (Johnson, 1978). 

Thus, in the black community education be- 
came important soon after Emancipation and 
expanded its importance as blacks were driven 
out of the small-business arena. Family, of 
course, remained important, along with other 
characteristics mentioned above. Although 
Featherman and Hauser (1978) found that in 
1962 as compared with 1972 a higher propor- 
tion of black children tended to fall from the 
upper nonmanual to lower nonmanual posi- 
tions, this was probably not the case for blacks 
with high levels of education. As Duncan 
(1969:96) pointed out in referring to the pre- 
1970 generations: “Negro families with better 
than average educational levels do, in general, 
succeed in ‘passing along’ a comparable level 
of educational attainment to their children.” 

An additional factor not addressed in prior 
studies is the contribution of the black woman 
(wife'and mother). There is considerable evi- 
dence that the pattern of black women working 


outside the home, which had been established ` 


during slavery (Almquist, 1979; Lerner, 1972), 


tended to persist after Emancipation. The pat-- 


tern of higher average levels of educational 
attainment by black women, as compared with 
black men, began in the last century and per- 
sisted until the present. In the absence of large 
wealth and the presence of discrimination, the 
mother’s social origin and achievement also 
may have been important factors in providing 
the social resources that facilitated the individ- 
ual’s “head start” in achieving eminence. 


METHODOLOGY 


The population studied consisted of all persons 
(12,629) listed in the 1978 edition of Who’s Who 
Among Black Americans. Using tapes pro- 
vided by the publisher of this compendium, a 
systematic random sample of 1384 names and 
addresses (every 9th entry) was selected. A 
four-page questionnaire was constructed ask- 
ing for a variety of personal and social back- 
ground information and mailed to each person 
in the sample. Three follow-up mailings were 
used in an attempt to maximize the number of 
questionnaires returned. Ten persons -in the 
sample had died and 157 could not be con- 
tacted. Of the number contacted (1217), ten 
sent letters of refusal, 756 did not respond and 
448, or 37 percent of those contacted, returned 
usable questionnaires. 

The sex, region of residence, educational 
attainment and occupational status.of the re- 
spondents were compared to these same char- 
acteristics in the total sample to check for bias. 
Overall, the respondents’ characteristics were 
similar Jo those of the sample. Females com- 
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prised 24 percent of the respondents and ae ; 
percent of the sample, and 36 percent of the ` -.-” 


respondents and 37 percent of the sample lived 
in the Southern region. The proportion of indi- 
viduals in the “attended college” and “profes- 
sional occupational” categortes for the respon- 
dents was 98.0 percent and 98.6 percent, as 
compared to 98.7 percent and 97.9 percent for 
the sample. ‘Characteristics of the respondents . 
slightly diverge from those of the sample in 
level of college attainment. A bachelor’s de- 
gree was held by 14.6 percent of the respon- 
dents and 16.0 percent of the sample, and 50.9. 
percent of the respondents and 45.9 percent of 
the sample had a doctorate or professional de- 
gree. Since the respondents were representa- . 
tive of the sample in professional occupational 
status and college attendance, the five-per- 


` cent overrepresentation of advanced educa- 


tional attainment would bias the research’s 
results only if a smaller proportion of the re- 
spondents reached professional status through 
unique talents unrelated to social background 
influences. In this regard, the most likely re- 
source for attainment was artistic or athletic 
talent. It seems unlikely that sample bias was 
present, for the same proportion of the respon- 
dents (4.5%) and the sample (4.6%) were pro- 
fessional entertainers or professional athletes. 
Even though there did not appear to be a 
great deal of respondent bias based on the 
above comparison, some bias may be present. 
This needs to be kept in mind in reading the 
findings and conclusions. Also, since the data 
were from one-person reports, there may be 
bias toward congruence in some of the data. 
Data on slave/free lineage were obtained 
with questions that ascertained the number of 
great-grandparents and grandparents living 
before the Civil War and the status of each, the 
number born after the Civil War and the na- 
tionality, ethnicity or race of each relative’ if 
not United States blacks. . 
Historically, the shade of a person’ s skin has 
been an important ‘consideration in terms of 
social position in the black community. That it 
remained important is indicated by a number of 
studies (Clark and Clark, 1940; Derbyshire, 
1966; Harrison, 1973; Jeffers, 1973; Koch, 
1976; Meyers and Yochelson, 1948; Parish, 
1946; Seeman, 1946; Williams, 1964). Studies 
show that blacks’ identify gradations of skin 
color, and while a variety of names are used for 
the several color categories, there is consis- 
tency in the color distinctions (Parish, 1946; 
Meyers et al., 1948; Williams, 1964). The shade 
of skin color was obtained by asking respon- 
dents to rank each family member studied, 
along with self, on a ten-point scale ranging 
from very dark (1) to very light (10). Scores 
above 5 were treated as representing lighter 
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shades, with a ranking of 8, 9, or 10 classified 

as light skin and. treated as- comparable to the 
United States Census classification as mulatto. 
This procedure introduced an intentional con- 
servative bias since blacks with skin color or 
other physical characteristics. indicating any 
caucasian ancestor in a lineage were classified 
by the Census as mulatto. 


To test: the validity of the scale, 14 black ` 


students, ranging from very dark to very light, 
were assembled in a classroom and asked to 
rank self and others on the ten-point scale. 
Using this. procedure, the mean score for three 
students fell in the 1 to 3 range, seven fell in the 
4 to 6 range and four fell in the 8 to 10 range. 
The mean of the individual mean deviations for 
each group was .80, .94 and .61, respectively. 
This indicated a relatively high degree of over- 
all agreement, with the highest deviation in the 
middle group, as would be expected. Thus, 
this test, even though administered in a group 
setting, thereby giving an added advantage in 
comparative ranking, did lend evidence for the 
validity of the scale used. 

Geographical data were obtained by state, 
ordered into regional divisions in accordance 
with the Census, and combined into two 
categories, South and North/West. The census 
definition of rural as a town of less than 2500, 
or farm, was used. Occupational data were 
obtained with open-ended questions and coded 
in accordance with the Hollingshead Index 
(1958).3 The professional and semiprofessional 
categories were combine@ to provide a basis 
for comparison with Census data. 

The data on ancestors’ status characteristics 
‘provided a basis for examining the social back- 
ground of the respondents but did not show if 
the respondents were disproportionately from 
a high social status background within the 
black community, an expected outcome if so- 
cial inheritance was a factor in the attainment 
of eminence. The presence of atypicaltty of 
social background was examined by comparing 
percentage distributions of the respondents 
with those of the black population reported in 
Census data. The age span within categories of 
ancestors does not permit any one Census to 


serve as the most -appropriate comparative - 


group. To reduce error, Census data were 
selected that would provide a conservative 
‘comparison and-be biased, if bias was present, 
toward an understatement of the degree of 
atypicality. 

The 1960 Census was used for the compari- 


son of parental educational attainment, occu- . 


1 The coding for a supplemental list of occupations 
that were not included in the original Hollingshead 
Index was obtained from Dr. Marie Haug, Case 
Western Reserve University. 
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pational status and marital status, since all par- 
ents were adults in 1960 and these data reflect 


` the consistent increase across the years in the 


proportion of the black community hat had 
attained higher levels’ of education and occu- 
pational status. The Census of 1860 was used 
for the comparison of the pre—Civil , War 


slave/free status of ancestors. Since a larger 


proportion of the black population had free 
status in 1860 than in prior years, the use of 
these data did not lead to an overstatement of 
atypicality. The comparison of skin color em- 
ployed two criteria. The first was the 1910 
Census, the last census to record the 
classification mulatto within the black commu- 
nity. These data were used for comparing 
grandparents. The second was an estimate of 
the percent mulatto in the black population in 
1930. This estimate was calculated by extend- 
ing the average annual percentage increase in 
mulatto between 1870 and 1910 to the 1910- 
1930 time period. Considering a generation to 
be 25 years, all parents were born by 1930. 
Comparative data for geographical location 
and community size were from the 1940 Cen- 
sus for parents and the 1950, 1960 and 1970 


Censuses for respondents. ~ 


FINDINGS 
Parents’ Educational and Occupational Status 


In examining the social background of these 
black elites, status criteria relevant within the 
black community were employed. Historically, 
the educational attainment of blacks has been 
lower than whites. In 1960, among persons 25 
years of age or older the proportion completing 
high school was twice as high among whites 
(25.8%) as among blacks (12.9%) and the pro- 
portion who had attended college was two and 
one-half times greater for whites (17.4%) than 
for blacks (7.2%) At the lower end of educa- 
tional achievement, 60 percent of all blacks had 
eight or fewer years of education, while only 


,37.6 percent of all whites fell into this category. 


Consequently, the level of educational attain- 
ment that served as an indicator of nigher edu- 
cational accomplishment as well as achieve- 
ment values and motivation within the black 
community differed from that of the white 
community. 

During the period of time parents of the re- 
spondents were. reaching adulthood, high 
school completion was atypical in the black 
community. In the white community college 
attendance, not high school graduation, was 
atypical. In the black and white populations the 
median years of school completed has 
traditionally been higher for women than for 
men. However, at the college level there was a 
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difference between these communities. Until 
1966, among blacks a larger proportion of 
women than men had completed four or more 
years of college, but among whites this pattern 
was reversed. 

The distribution of occupational status 
within each of these communities was also 
quite different. In 1960 few blacks (16%) but 
almost half of the whites (48%) were in white- 
collar occupations. The proportion in unskilled 
occupations was more than three times 
greater among blacks (50%) than among whites 
(15%), and in skilled-labor occupations the 
proportion was twice as high for whites (15%) 
as for blacks (6%). Thus white-collar and 
skilled-labor occupational status were atypical 
among blacks and thus indicators of higher oc- 
cupational achievement within the black com- 
munity. Sex differences in occupational status 
were the same in each racial community, with a 
larger proportion of the women thah men 
holding white-collar and unskilled positions, 
while a larger proportion of men held skilled 
and semiskilled positions. The white-collar 
categories with a higher proportion of women 
were professional and clerical/sales positions. 

Since the educational and occupational 
levels of the mother or father or both may have 
facilitated the respondent’s achievement 
(Sampson and Rossi, 1975; Treiman and Ter- 
rell, 1975), the characteristics of both were ex- 
amined. These data (Tables 1 and:2) show that 
the mothers and the fathers of these eminent 
blacks were disproportionately- found at the 
higher educational and occupational levels rel- 
ative to the black population in 1960. 

A larger proportion of mothers (62.9%) than 
fathers (53.0%) had a higher level of educa- 
tional achievement, a difference that follows 
the pattern of sex differences in education in 
the black population. However, the extent of 
atypicality in education was the same for 
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mothers compared with black women as it was 
for fathers compared with black men. The rate 
of college attendance for mothers (34.1%) and 
for fathers (31.0%) was almost five times 
greater than that of the respective groups in the 
black community (7.4 percent for women and 
6.9 percent for men). For high school comple- 
tion a similar pattern was present, with a higher 
proportion: of mothers (28.8%) than fathers 
(21.9%) at this educational level, but for each 
parent the proportion was twice that of the 
comparable sex in the black population (14.3 
percent for women and 11.3 percent for men), 

The parents ‘of eminent blacks were greatly 
overrepresented in higher occupational posi- 
tions within the black community. A white- 
collar or skilled-labor occupation was held by 
72.1 percent of the fathers and 70.3 percent of 
the employed mothers, while only 25.0 percent 
of the men and 19.0 percent of the women in 
the black population were in these higher oc- 
cupational positions in 1960. i 

Three patterns were particularly noteworthy. 
First, there was a great divergence in occu- 
pational status between mothers of eminent 
blacks and women in the black population. 
These two groups of employed women were 
concentrated in occupations at the extreme 
ends of the occupational hierarchy. One-half of 
the mothers were in professional positions, 
with less than one-fourth in unskilled jobs, 
while only eight percent of the women in the 
black population were in professional occu- 
pations, with three-fifths in unskilled occu- 


_ pations. 


The second pattern concerns a high level of 
atypicality in occupational status in both 
white-collar and blue-collar categories among 
fathers. Compared to men in the black popula- 
tion, the proportion of fathers in skilled-labor 
positions and small-business proprietorships . 
was two and one-half times greater; in profes- 

o 


Table 1. Distribution of Educational Attainment among Parents and the Black Population in 1960 








enema 














Parents z Black Population® 
s Father Mother Males Females 
Level of Educational Attainment % % % % 
Less than 8th Grade 27.5 17.3 52.2 44.3 
8th Grade : 13.4 10.8 12.3 “13.4 
1 to 3 Years High School 6.1 9.1 17.3 20.5 
High School 19.4 27.6 11.3 14.3 
Post-H.S., Technical 2.5 - 1.2 — — 
Attended College 5.8 6.5 4.1 4.1 
4 or more years College 25.2 27.6 2.8 3.3 
Bachelor's Degree (12.4) (21.6) — — 
Graduate School/Master’s (3.5) (5.3) — — 
Doctorate, Professional (9.3) (0.7) — — 
(396) (417) 





2 Data from CPR Social and Economic Status of the 
View 1790-1978. 
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Table 2. Distribution of Occupational Status among Parents and the Black Population in 1960 








ie Parents Black Population, 1960* 
Employed : Employed 
Father Mother Mother Males Females 
Occupational Status* % % % % % 

‘ Unskilled 20.4 22.2 14.8 43.0 61.0 
Semiskilled 7.5 5.0 3.4 23.0 12.0 
Skilled 27.6 7.5 5.0 10.0 1.0 
Clerk/Sales 6.4 10.9 7.3 6.0 9.0 
Small Business/ Farm 10.5 3.8 2.5° 4.0 1.0 
Professional 27.6 50.6 33.9 5.0. 8.0 
Housewife 0.0 — 33.1 — — 

N (373) (239) 357) 





* Data from CPR Social and Economic Status of the 
View 1790-1978. ` 


sional occupations, it was five times greater. 
Third; sex differences in occupational status in 
the black population also characterized the 
parents but the pattern of differences among 
parents did not parallel those of the black 
population. There was a much smaller dif- 
ference, only two percent, between mothers 
and fathers at the unskilled and semiskilled 
level, and a much larger difference, 23 percent, 
at the professional level; 

While racial discrimination has always 
- forced more black than white women into the 
labor force, the rate of employment among 
mothers (66.9%) of eminent blacks was atypi- 
cal of women in the black population (38%) in 
1940.‘ In light of the higher occupational status 
of fathers it seemed likely that the high em- 
ployment rate of mothers served to provide an 
opportunity for greater resource accumulation 
by the family beyond that necessary for eco- 
nomic survival. This conclusion was supported 
by the finding that mothers’ employment var- 
ied little by fathers’ occupational status, with 
69 percent of the wives of professional fathers 
employed and 68 percent of the wives of fa- 
thers located in unskilled jobs employed. ‘Phus 
at a time when only a moderate proportion of 
black families were so situated, a large propor- 
tion of the families of these eminent blacks had 
the advantages of a dual-wage-earner family. 
This provided for the maintenance and/or en- - 
hancement of family social status when wealth - 
was not the foundation of status; an advantage . 
that is evident today among white middle-class 
families as well as black families. 

The mother’s contribution was not limited to 
income. The educational and occupational 


4 Based on all black women 14 years of age or 
older. The rate of employment for married women 
would probably be lower, for in the 1930 Census 
when employment status by martial status was re- 
ported the rate was lower among married black 
women than unmarried black women. 


` 44.4%. 
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statuses of both parents have been identified as 
influential in children’s aspirations and 
achievements as well as family social standing 
(Rosenfeld, 1978; Sampson and Rossi, 1975, 
Treiman and Terrell, 1975; Sewell et al., 1969). 
Thus, the family context in which respondents 
were reared was investigated by cross- 
tabulating the mother with the father on edu- 
cational attainment and „occupational status 
(Tables 3 and 4). In 43.6 percent of the families 
parents did not have the same level of educa- 
tional attainment, and in over one-half (52.3%), 
when the mother was employed parents did not 
have the same occupational status. One conse- 
quence of this high rate of disparity is that an 
even larger percentage of respondents were 
reared in families of higher status than is indi- 
cated when the data on mothers or fathers are 
considered separately. Onė or both of the par- 
ents of 72.9 percent of the respondents com- 
pleted high school (28.5%) or attended college 
(44.4%), and 82.5 percent of the respondents 
had at least one parent in a white-collar (61.7%) 
or skilled-labor occupation (20.8%).5 It should 
also be noted that a professional occupation 
was held by one or both parents of 42.9 percent 
of these eminent blacks. While there were no 
Census data on family social status available for 
a direct comparison, it was clear from distribu- ` 
tions of educational and occupational statuses 


5 The parents of the ‘respondents regardless of 
family structure at high school graduation were 
atypical, compared to the black population, in level of 
educational and occupational attainment. However, 
there are differences between dual- and single-parent 
families. A larger proportion of dual-parent families 
than single-parent families are characterized by one 
or both parents with higher educational achievement 
(76.4%) and a white-collar occupation (64.5%). The 
comparable data for mother-headed and father- 
headed families were: higher educational attainment 
64.3%, 42.9%; white-collar occupation 56.8%, 


i 
. 
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Father’s Education 








Part High High 
Mother's Education or less School School College N 
8th Grade or less 81 3 9 11 (104) 
Part High School 14 8 5 6 ~ (37) 
High School 43 7 43 18 (11) 
College 21 6 24 87 (138) 
N (159) (24) (85) (122) : 
a Total N = 390. s 


among the black’ population that the social 
standing of the families of these eminent blacks 
was highly atypical. 

In the families with discrepancy in parents’ 
achievement levels, the mother more fre- 
quently had the higher status in education 
(66.0%) and occupation (67.9%). The pattern 
was present at every level of education. In 
those cases where the mother attained:a college 
education, 36.9 percent of the fathers attained 
less. In the reverse case, however, only 28.7 
percent of the mothers had attained less. In 
those families in which the mother had attained 
a high school education, 45.1 percent of the 
fathers had attained Jess, but again in the re- 
verse cases only 21.1 percent of the mothers 
had attained less.’ When the mother had an 
eighth-grade education or less only 22.1 per- 
cent of the fathers had more education, but in 
the reverse case 48. 4 percent of the mothers 
had more. 

The predominant pattern in occupational 
discrepancy was one in which the mother held 
a professional position while the father held a 
blue-collar position. In the 109 cases where the 
mother was a professional, 40.4 percent of the 
fathers had attained only blue-collar occu- 
pational standings, with 27.5 percent skilled 
and 12.0 percent unskilled or semiskilled. 
When the father was a professional, only 4 of 
the 55 employed mothers were not in a profes- 
sional position. These data attest to the im- 
portance of including the mother in order to 
assess social origins accurately. They do noi 


Table 4. Mother's Occupational Status by Father's Occupational Status* , 


Mother's Occupation 


Unskilled 24 4 10 
Semiskilled 4 3 4 
Skilled 4 0 6 
Clerk/Sales 4 3 6 
Proprietor 2 0 0 
Professional 9 5 30 
Housewife 22 10 34 
N (69) (25) (90) - 


* Total N = 326. 


` 


Unskilled Semiskilled Skilled Clerk/Sales 


suggest that the families of the respondents 
were matriarchal (Staples, 1981) or that black . 
women had favored status in employment. 
One indicator of the importance of the family 
in the achievement of eminence by the respon- 


dents was the educational attainment of sib- ` 


lings. If social inheritance was a factor, the 
siblings of the respondents also should have 
attained higher levels of education. Of the 391 
respondents who had siblings, 81.2 percent re- 
ported that at least one sibling had graduated 
from college. Of these, 85.9 percent reported 
that one-half or more had graduated from col- 
lege, and 55.5 percent reported that all siblings 
held a college degree. Furthérmore, 241 re- 
spondents (61.9%) had one or more siblings 
who held graduate degrees, and 79 respondents 


-had:one or more siblings with a doctorate or 


professional degree. Higher educational ‘at- 
tainment by siblings was descriptive of respon- 
dents from both larger and smaller families. 
Eighty-seven percent of the respondents with > 
four or more siblings and 78.1 percent of re- 
spondents with one to three had siblings who 
were college graduates. These data con- 
vincingly demonstrate the presence of 
achievement values in the families of origin of 
the respondents and a process of social inher- 
itance. 
Data on grandparents were also analyzed. 

AltHough these data indicate that a large por- 


„tion of the respondents. had grandparents with 


higher social status, the response rate ‘of ap- _ 
proximately 40 percent for the occupational 








Father's Occupation 





Professional 





Proprietor N 
3 4 0 (45) 
0 1 0 (12) 
0 4 2 (16) 
7 2 1 (23) 
0 ` 6 i (9) 
6 4 55 (109) 
6 13 2T (112) 
(22) (34) (86) 
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and educational data does not permit gener- 
alizations. However, these data are of interest. 
In 84 of the 169 maternal-grandparent families 
and in 54 of the 121 paternal-grandparent 
families for whom data were reported, one or 
both grandparents had a high school or college 
education. The data on grandparent occu- 
pational status showed that the better-educated 
grandparents did hold higher-status occu- 
pations, an expected finding, but the data also 
showed that small-business ownership and 
skilled labor served as an occupational avenue 
for status attainment in the absence of higher 
levels of education. Among these’ grandparent 
families, almost one-half of those in which 
neither grandparent had a high school educa- 
tion, one or both grandparents was a sk lied 
laborer or business proprietor. It is also of 
interest that over 42 percent of the grand- 
mothers were employed, with a large major- 
ity holding skilled-labor or white-collar jabs. 


Lineage of Freedom/Bondage ` 


Although faced with legal and cultural restric- 
tions, antebellum free blacks were in a position 
to pursue and attain other resources suci as 
education, paid employment and urban -esi- 
ence. Regrettably, information about the ente- 
bellum ancestors of the respondents was 


limited to their slave or free status. Witiout’ 


data on the education and occupation of the 
respondents’ pre—Civil War free ancestors it 
could not be conclusively shown whether free 


status led to a high social position which was- 


subsequently transmitted through the family 
across generations. However, in light of the 
evidence of higher status for two generations, 
the parents and-the respondents, if the eminent 
blacks in this study were disproportionately 
drawn from a lineage of freedom, this strongly 
suggests that antebellum freedom of ancegtors 
did facilitate the succeeding generations’ 
achievement. ` 

Although free/slave status of ancestors was 
not reported by all respondents, the data avail- 
able were more than adequate for a compari- 
son of free status among pre—Civil War ances- 
tors with’ the total black population of .7860. 
Data on the free/slave status of great- 
grandparents were reported by only 58 per- 
cent, but 82.8 percent of the respondents re- 
ported grandparent status. Thus, an examina- 
tion of ‘status across these two generatiors re- 
sulted in the inclusion of 84 percent o? the 
respondents. Among those reporting anc2stor 
‘status 79.3 percent gave data on ancestors liv- 
ing before the Civil War. 

A large proportion of these eminent b.acks 
had great-grandparents and/or grandpacents 
who were free before the Civil War (Table 5). 
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Table 5. Slave and Free Status of Great- 
Grandparents and Grandparents Living 
Before the Civil War® 


K Great- 
Generational Grand- Grand- 
Lineage parents parents 


Status % % % 

All Free 27.2 ” 23.7 44.8 
Free and Slave 37.2 28.5 22.4 
All Slave 35.6 47.8 32.8 
N (298) (249) (183) 


2 Of those reporting, 70.1% knew all 8 great- 
grandparents and 82.6% knew all 4 grandparents. 


Attainment of free status was more prevalent 
among antebellum grandparents (67.2%) than 
among great-grandparents (52.2%). A gener- 
ational analysis showed 27.2 percent of the re- 
spondents reporting had one or two genera- 
tions in which all ancestors were free, and 37.3 
percent had a lineage in which for one or two 
generations there were both free and slave an- 
cestors. Thus, among respondents reporting 
the status of ancestors living before the Civil 
War, 64.4 percent had free ancestors in their 
lineage.® 

Not all free ancestors were United States 
blacks. The presence of other than United 
States blacks was taken into account in com- 
paring the respondents with the black popula- 
tion of 1860. Nearly twenty-five percent of the 
respondents reported free ancestors who were 
Indian, Caucasian, West Indian and/or Afri- 
can. For 13.8 percent of the respondents these 
were the only free ancestors.” Thus, among 
respondents reporting status of ancestors living 
before the Civil War; 50.6 percent reported 
free United States blacks among their ances- 
tors. Compared to the total black population, 
these eminent blacks had a very high rate of 
freedom among their pre—Civil War United 
States black ancestors. In 1860 only 11 percent 
of the blacks in the United States were free. 
The atypicality of these eminent blacks in their 
descendancy from United States blacks free 
before the Civil War was lessened but Still pres- 
ent when we computed the percentage of re- 
spondents with free ancestry on the basis of the 


é The grandparents of many of the younger re- 
spondents who reported two generations were born 
after the Civil War. These data on slave/free status 
include reports on two generations before the Civil 
War (N=132), one generation before the Civil War 
and one after the war (N=113), and one generation 
before the Civil War when two generations lived 
before the war but the status of one generation was 


unknown (N=53). 


7 Thirty respondents reported West Indian ances- 
tors. : ac g 
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Table 6. Distribution of Light Skin Color* and Mean Skin Color among Respondents, Parents, Grandparents 


and Spouses 

Person f N 
Self 

Men (324) 

Women (104) 
Mother h (431) 
Father (431) 
Maternal Grandmother (360) 
Paternal Grandmother (301) 

. Maternal Grandfather (339) 

Paternal ' Grandfather (302) 
Spouse? 

Men (287) 

Women (75) 


a A score of 8, 9, or 10 on a scale of 1 to 10. 
> 20 men and 15 women have never married. 


total sample by classifying all of the respon- 
dents who did not report their antebellum an- 
cestors as descendants of slaves. In this con- 
servative analysis the incidence of freedom 
among respondents’ ancestors was three times 
greater (33.7%) than in the black population of 
1860. . 

A lineage of freedom was reported by 80.3 
percent of the women and 59.5 percent of the 
men. The association between sex and free 
lineage was modest (r = .16) but statistically 
significant (p = .009). The sex difference was 
present when only ancestors who were free 
United States blacks were considered and 
when all nonrespondents’ ancestors were 
classified as slaves. In the latter analysis 45.8 
percent of the women and 29.9 percent of the 
men had a lineage of freedom. A larger propor- 
tion of those born in the North/West (86.5%) 
had a lineage of freedom than those born in the 
South (76.3%). The association between free 
lineage and region of origin was statistically 
significant for women (r = .27, p = .02) but not, 
for men. These data on the free/slave status of 
antebellum ancestors show that a very large 
proportion of the eminent’ blacks were from 
families that were, because of free status be- 
fore the Civil War, in a position at a historically 
early stage to acquire social resources and that 
in this the respondents’ families were very 
atypical compared to the 1860 population. 


Skin Color 


The use of color as a social symbol of 
superordinate/subordinate status placed a 
higher value on lighter skin color. Thus, while 


skin color served as a cognitive image for dif- _ 


ferentiating majority/minority groups, within 
the black community lighter skin color also 
functioned as a valuable social resource 
(Williams, 1964; Parish, 1946). As with the 


y 





Light Skin Color -Mean Skin Color 
% % 
a 
19.1 5.5 
27.1 6.0 
36.2 6.4 
20.4 5.3 
39.5 6.4 
31.6 5.7 
35.4 5.9 
29.8 53 
34.0 6.8 
22.3 57 





slave/free status of ancestors, the available 


-data do not conclusively demonstrate that 


lighter skin color acted to open opportunities 
for ancestors to accumulate and consequently 
transmit resources, thus giving the respondents 
a “head start.” If, however, the respondents 
were disproportionately recruited from ances- 
tors with lighter skin color, support was pro- 
vided for the argument that the lighter skin 
color of ancestors facilitated the respondents’ 
attainment of elite status. Since-skin color was 
examined within the context of the black com- 
munity, nonblack ancestors were dropped 
from the analysis. ` _ 

In the 1910 Census 22.0 percent of the black 
females and 19.7 percent of the black males 
were classified as mulatto. Light skin, defined 
as a rating of 8, 9, or 10 on a skin-color scale 
of 1 to 10, was more prevalent among the 
grandparents than was mulatto among the 
black population in 1910. The incidence of light 


.skin among the grandmothers (39.5%, 35.4%) 


was Slightly less than twice that of mulatto 
among black females (see Table 6). Among 
grandfathers, light skin (31.6%, 29.8%) was - 
one and one-half times more prevalent than was 
mulatto among black males. In the analysis of 
the parents, the comparative data of mulatto in 
the black population in 1930 was calculated to 
be 26.8 percent for females and 23.6 percent for 
males. The proportion with light skin ex- 


ceeded the proportion mulatto in the black — 


population for mothers but not for fathers. The 


` occurrence of light skin among mothers was . 


9.4 percent greater than that of mulatto among 
black women, while the proportion of fathers’ 
with light skin was 3.2 percent lower than the 


8 Average annual increase in proportion mulatto in 
the black population from 1870 to 1910 was: males, 
0.1975%,; females, 0.2425%. 
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proportion mulatto among ‘black men.’ The 
proportion of fathers with light skin among 
women (25.9%), but not: men (18.9%), was 
greater than the proportion mulatto among 
black males in 1930. Further analysis by sex of 
respondents shows that in all comparisons a 
larger proportion of ancestors of women had 
light skin than those of men. 

While eminent black men and women “were 
atypical in the proportion of ancestors they 
reported to be light skinned, the data also indi- 
` cated that as a group the respondents reported 
rankings toward the lighter rather than tne 
darker end of the scale for. all ancestors. The 
mean skin color of ancestors ranged from 5.3 to 
6.4. As in the black population, the females in 
each generation had lighter skin color than 
the males. The pattern observed among 
grandparents and parents was.also present for 
the respondents. Among respondents and 
spouses the women were lighter skinned than 
the men, and for each sex, rankings were 
. toward the lighter end of the scale. 


Geographical Location and Community Size 


The families of these eminent blacks were gen- 
erally urban dwellers residing in all regions of 
the country, with the largest proportion living in 
the South (Tables 7 and 8). There was ‘little 
difference between the geographical distribu- 
` tion of the black population and the region. of 
residence of the grandparents. In 1920, 89 per- 
cent of the black population lived in the South, 
while. 83.7 percent of the fathers and 83.4 per- 
cent of the mothers were born in the South. By 


the time of the respondents’ birth and gradua- ` 


tion from high school, a smaller proportior of 
the families lived in the South, but in this they 
were quite similar to the black populatior. in 
1950 and 1960. 


The families were distinctive in their ursan 


‘location. At the time of the respondents’ bifth 
the proportion of urban families exceeded the 
proportion urban in the black populatior. in 
1950 by 23 percent. At high school graduation 
the difference in urban location between the 
respondents’ families and the black populazion 
1960 was 27 percent. A smaller proportion of 
those residing in the South were urban at tirth 


(75.3%) or at high school completion (83.3%) 


than those residing in the North (birth, 98.3 
percent; high school, 98.5 percent). However, 


9 Fewer respondents provided information on the 
skin color of grandparents than on parents and self. 
This partially accounts for the larger proporticn of 
grandfathers than fathers and self with light skin. The 
proportion of fathers and self with light skin is h: gher 
when calculated for only those respondents reporting 
on the skir color of grandfathers. 
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Table 7. Geographical Origin of Respondents, Their 
Mothers, Their Fathers and Geographical 
Location of Respondents at High School 
Graduation and the Distribution of Black 
Population by Region for Selected Years 





Region of 
the Country 


South North West 


Groups . N % % % 


‘Fathers at Birth (369) 83.7 15.2. L1 
Mothers at Birth (397) 83.4 151i 1.5 
Respondents at Birth (439) 60.6 35.1 4.3 
Respondents at High 
School Graduation (440) 53.2 46.8 4.8 
Black Population® 
1860 92.3 77 Oi 
1890 90.3 94 0.4 
1910 | 89.0 10.5 0.5 
1940 77.0 22.0 1.0 
1950 67.0 27.4 5.6 
1960 60.0 34.0 6.0 
1970 53.0 39.0 8.0 


* Data ‘fon CPR Social and Economic Status of 


‘the Black Population in the United States: A Histori- 
cal View 1790-1978. . 


the degree of atypicality was greater for those 
living ih the South since a much smaller pro- 
portion of the black population in the South 
lived in an urban setting in each of the Census 
years. 


‘Family Structure and Stability 


Most of the eminent blacks were reared in sta- 
ble families, with 67.8 percent living with both 
parents (Table 9). Lower life expectancy is 
characteristic of the black population and was 
evidenced in the families of these respondents. 
By high school graduation 17.3 percent had one 
(15.3%) or both (2.0%) parents die. This was 
slightly less than the 18.0 percent widowed in 
the black female population in 1960, the ap- 
propriate comparison, for in most instances it 
was the father’s death that disrupted the fam- 
ily. It is a reasonable supposition, though not a 
necessary conclusion, that continuity of family 
values would be maintained when death was 
the reason for disruption.'° Thus it seems’ 


10 One hundred forty-four respondents did not live 
with both parents at high school graduation. Eighty- 
six lived with one parent, 24 with relatives and 21 
with other than family members. The age at which. 
they no longer lived with both parents is reported by 
114 respondents. This occurred before the age of 
seven for nine respondents and after they were teen- 
agers for 88 respondents. The socialization literature 
(Campbell, 1969) indicates that each parent isa likely 
source of influence for respondents living with both 
parents beyond the preschool years even though 
they later liv€4 with only one parent or with others. 


4 
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Table 8. Community Size at Birth and High School Graduation by Region and Percent Urban among 
Respondents and Black Population ‘on Selected Dates by Region 









































Respondents ` 
Birth High School Graduation 

_ Size of ` Total Southern North/West Total Southern North/West 
Community % % % . % % ‘ Se 
Rural 15.3 24.7 1.8 9.6 16.7 1.5 
2500~5000 5.9 5.7 - 5.3 4.3 4.3 3.4 
5000-10000 6.3 7.2 4.7 `~ 38 5.6 20 
10000-25000 9.0 11.0 - 6.4 10.3 12.9 7.8 
25000-50000 9.9 9.5 11.1 10.5 10.3 10.7 
50000-100000 10.2 12.5 7.0 9.2 9.4 9.3 
100009-1 million 29.8 26.6 32.7 35.2 15.2 34.3 
1 million plus 13.5 2.7 31.0 17.0 5.6 30.7 
N (443) (263) (171) (446) (233) (205) 

Urban in Total Black Population? l T 

A United States Southern North/ West 
Data % % %. 
1890 20.0 — — 
1910 27.0 21.1 78.3 
1940 49.0 36.3 87.3 
1950 | 62.0 47.6 92.4 
1960 73.0 58.2 ” 92.5 

Respondents 
Urban at Birth ` Urban at High School 

Total ` Southern North/West Total Southern North/West 
% % % % % w. 
84.7 75.3 98.2 90.4 83.3 98.5 





a Data from CPR Social and Economic Status of the Black Population in the United States: A Historical 


View 1790-1978. 


probable that 85 percent of the respondents 
grew up with continuity of family values. Fif- 
teen percent of the respondents experienced 
. family disruption through divorce or separa- 
tion. While comparison of this divorce rate 
with that of the black population could be only 
suggestive, as Census data reflect current 
status rather than personal biography, the data 
indicated that the divorce rate of the respon- 
dents’ parents (11.5%) was probably higher 
than in the black population in 1960 (females, 
5.1 percent; males, 2.9 percent). 

The proportion of respondents’ parents from 
intact families at high school graduation was 
similar to that of the respondents, with 63.5 
percent of the mothers and 65.6 percent of the 
fathers living with both parents. Data were not 
available on causes of the disruption of the 
families of the parents, but it seems reasonable 
that, as with the respondents, death would 
have been a more prevalent reason than di- 
vorce. An examination of family structure and 
- stability across generations showed that only a 
small proportion of the respondents were char- 
acterized by two generations of family disrup- 
tion. dn the mothers’ lineage 12.0 percent and 


in the fathers’ lineage 9.7 percent were from 
families in which the respective parent was not 
living with both parents at high school gradua- 
tion. In each of these two generational pat- 
terns, death was the cause of disruption of 
respondents’ families of origin in one-half of 
the cases. Thus only 5 to 6 percent of the 
r&Spondents were from family situations in 
which the mother or the father lived with one 
parent at high school graduation and the re- 
spondents experienced a divorced or separated 
family of origin. 

The respondents’ families were not atypical 
in size, with an average family of five. Fifty-six 
percent of the respondents were reared in a 
family with one to three children, with 16.4 
percent of the respondents being an only child. 
Few of the respondents were from large 
families; only 19.5 percent came from families 
with six or more children.” 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The data analyzed paints a picture which is 
altogether familiar. In the black community, as 
in the white, high family status tends to 
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Table 9. Persons with Whom Respondents, Mother 
_ and Father Lived at High School Age, Par- 
ents’ Marital Status and Siblings 











With Whom Réspondents Mother Father ` 
Lived - %& i 
Both Parents 67.8 63.9 65.6 
One Parent 19.4 26.5 24.6 
Mother (15.3) (20.3) (20.5) 
Father (4.1) (6.2) (4.1) 
Relative 5.6 8.9 8.9 
Other: 4.9 0.7 1.0 
N (445) (418) (395) 
Parents of Respondents 
Marital Status % 
Married 67.8 
1 Parent Deceased 15.3 
2 Parents Deceased 2.0 
Separated 3.4 
Divorced 11.5 
N ; (445) 
; Respondents 
Siblings % 
None ' 16.4 
One 7 22.9 
Two 1. , 
Three : 14.4 
Four or more ` . 29.2 
N . (445) 


facilitate high achievement by children. While 
the nature of social resources and the criteria 
for atypicality are related to historical experi- 
ences of the black community, the compari- 
sons of eminent blacks with the general black 
population indicate that the attainment of emi- 
nence involved a high degree of social inher- 
itance. . 

The parents of the respondents were found 
to be highly atypical in terms of occupational 
and educational attainment as compared pith 
the general black population. This was also the 
case for grandparents among those reporting. 
In addition, the fact that à very high percentage 
of the respondents reported having siblings 
who graduated from college, with many at- 

` taining doctoral or professional degrees, indi- 
cates that in most cases we were dealing with 

` family influences and not unique individual 

characteristics. as a basis for eminence. 

Many of the respondents traced their ori- 
gins to ancestors—grandparents and great- 
grandparents—who were free before the -Civil 
War. These ancestors, along with mothers, but 
‘not fathers, were more likely to have had 
lighter skins than the general black population 
when using a very conservative measure of 


` skin color. The mean skin color for all ances- 


tors, respondents and spouses, however, fell 
toward the lighter end of the midpoint on the 
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skin-color scale. In addition, the respondents’ 


families were more likely to have been urban 


dwellers, as would be expected on the basis of 
their educational attainment and occupational 
positions. Nearly three-fourths came from 
families with four or fewer children, and these 
families tended to give evidence of stability 


. even though several had been broken, typically 


by the death of a parent, usually the father. 

These data, which are in agreement with re- 
search reported earlier on more limited sam- 
ples, suggest that many of the eminent black 
Americans under study are the contemporary 
heirs of an upper-class tradition that dates to 
the antebellum South. As suggested by Frazier 
(1957), Bond (1972), Edwards (1959) and 
others, this black upper class had its inception 
among antebellum free blacks and household 
slaves, both of whom were more likely to have 
lighter skins than their black contemporaries. 
The advantage of freedom or being a household 
slave, along with lighter skin in a white- 
dominated society, gave this group selective 
advantages in terms of learning the cultural 
customs and personal habits necessary for mo- 
bility, along with, in some cases, occupational] 
training and formal education. 

After Emancipation these families were in a 
better position than their contemporaries to 
perpetuate this nascent class, with its distinc- 
tion of lighter skin, a heritage of freedom and 
all this meant at the time in terms of cultural 
values and usages and better occupational and 
educational advantages. Thus, their descen- 
dants had a higher place of “beginning,” and 
this appears to have been perpetuated through 
time down family lines. 

In closing, the contribution | of women is 
worthy of special note. Most respondents’ 
mothers made an important contribution 
through their personal achievement. The occu- 
pational: dimension of high social position 
rested solely with the father in only one-third 
of the families. The mother’s contribution to the 
material and subjective advantages flowing 


‘from higher educational and occupational at- 


tainment paralleled that of the father in-many 
instances. But more importantly, the higher 
status of the family was attributable to the 
mother’s attainment in education and/or occu- 
pation more frequently than to that of the fa- 
ther. This indicates that in those cases where 
the father’s occupational and educational 
levels were both low and those of the mother 
high, it was probably the mother who was the 
carrier of achievement values. 

It is also important to note that mothers were 
nearly twice as likely to have had lighter skin 
(8,9,10 on the skin-color scale) than fathers. 
Given available knowledge, this suggests a 
possibly higher class origin for those mothers 
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who were lighter. A much less pronounced 
difference in the same direction was true in the 


families of both maternal and paternal . 


grandparents. If we add to this the educational 
and occupational ‘attainment of mothers and 
the large proportion of mothers who worked 
outside the home, thereby increasing family 
income, and thus social position, the role of 
women can be seen as nothing less than signifi- 
cant. This important contribution of black 
women adds additional evidence that any study 
of social mobility that does not include data on 
female ancestors can be held suspect. 
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STRUCTURAL DETERMINANTS OF STRATIFICATION 
IN SCIENCE* 
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The distribution of recognition in a scientific field is affected by its growth rate and 
the extent to which its members focus on recent rather than older work. Using a 
model of the distribution of citations among the members of a field, we show that a 
higher field growth rate increases seniority-specific citation rates for individual 
scientists, and also increases the degr& of inequality in the citation rates for the field 
asa whole. The citation of recent rather than older work reduces such inequality by 
discounting the older contributions of senior members of a field. Failure to take such ~- 
effects into account may lead to erroneous conclusions in comparative analyses of . 
inequality among scientific fields. We also argue that comparative analyses of other 

` forms of inequality, such as cross-national analyses of inequality in income and 
wealth, are affected by structural variables analogous to those that operate in 


science. 


Research on stratification patterns in societies 
tends to neglect the role of structural determi- 
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nants of inequality (Sørensen, 1977). Research 
on stratification in science also tends to have 
an individualistic bias in that it examines the 
effects of characteristics of individual scien- 
tists, such as academic origins, type of first 
postdoctoral position, and sex on scholarly life 
chances. How characteristics of scientific . 
fields affect the attainments of their members 
has attracted little attention. In this paper we 
examine the effects of two structural charac- 
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teristics on stratification in a scientific field: 
the rate of growth of the field’s membership, 
and the degree to which current publications in 
the field cite past work disproportionately ac- 
cording to the work’s age.’ 

The effects of a field’s growth rate were first 
discussed by Menard (1971), who argued that 
scholars in rapidly growing fields-can expect to 
enjoy more rewards and to obtain them sooner 
than scholars in slowly growing fields. This is 
because scholarly rewards tend to be posi- 
tively correlated with relative professional 
seniority, and rapidly growing fields have 
younger age structures. 

An analogous argument has been developed 
for promotion processes in formal organi- 
zations. Keyfitz (1973), Preston (1982) and 
Stewman and Konda (1983) have presented 
mathematical models based. on vacancy-chain 
processes that: show how organizational 
growth and other factors such as exit rates 
affect rates of promotion across organizational 
echelons. Vacancy-chajn processes, however, 
seem less adequate for modeling the allocation 
of recognition among members of a scientific 
field than for modeling how people>are allo- 
cated among positions in organizations with 
relatively stable hierarchies. We therefore de- 
velop an “attribute-based” model (Stewman 
and Konda, 1983) of scientific recognition. 
Attribute-based models imply that the hierar- 
chical structure of a collectivity changes when 
the distribution of members’ personal attrib- 
utes, for example, their seniority distribution, 
changes. Thus, attribute-based models may 
better represent stratification processes in in- 
stitutions such as U.S. universities and organi- 
zations based on civil-service principles, while 
vacancy- -chain models better represent English 
universities (Keyfitz, 1973) and most busi- 
nesses. We argue below that our attribute- 
based model is also helpful for clarifying issues 
concerning the analysis of societal distribu- 
tions of income and wealth. 

Menard’s discussion of scientific careers and 
the more formal models of career prospects in 
organizations focus on seniority as a principle 
criterion for advancement. However, the ad- 
vantages senior people enjoy in rapidly grow- 
ing collectivities are conditioned by the extent 
to which seniority is the primary basis for al- 
locating rewards. Where rewards are a func- 
tion of seniority alone, the effect of the growth 
rate on the advantages senior people enjoy will 
be greater than where seniority is only one of 
several allocation principles or is altogether ig- 
nored. Thus, one would expect a high growth 
rate to favor senior people more in organi- 


zations such as armies and government bu- ` 
reaucracies than in piecework production- 


groups. Scientific communities are, perhaps, 
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an intermediate case. Institutional emphasis on 
creativity and originality results in social pat- 
terns, such as “the Matthew effect” (Merton, 
1973), and eponomy (the naming of a concept 
or law after its discoverer, such as ‘‘Planck’s 
constant”), which tend to reinforce the princi- 
ple of seniority. However, processes such as 
“obliteration by incorporation” and sentiments 
embodied in Alfred North Whitehead’s often 
quoted dictum, “A science which hesitates to 
forget its founders is lost,” tend to weaken 
seniority’s force. 

The disproportionate overcitation of re- 
cently published work is probably the clearest 
indication that a field emphasizes recent rather 
than older scholarly contributions. Overcita- 
tion of recent papers implies undercitation of 
older ones, and work becomes ‘‘obsolescent”’ 
more rapidly in such fields than in fields in 
which papers are equally likely to be cited re- 
gardless of their age. Weiss (1960) and Price 
(1970) argue that more-developed sciences, 
such as physics and chemistry, have ‘higher 
rates of literature obsolescence than less- 
developed fields such as the social sciences. 
Price determined values of ‘*Price’s Index” — 
the proportion of references that are to works 
published during the preceding five years—for 
a large number of journals in many fields. He 
found that, as expected, journals in presum- 
ably highly developed fields had larger values 
for Price’s index than journals in presumably 
less-developed fields. 

Of course, Price’s Index, or any other mea- 
sure based upon the age distribution of re- 
ferences appearing in the current publications 
of a field, depends on several distinct phenom- 
ena (MacRae, 1969). In part, it reflects past 
growth in the field’s literature. The more 
rapidly a field grows, the larger the proportion 
of its literature that has been published re- 
cently -and the larger the proportion of re- 
ferences in its current literature that goes to 
recent work. Although some have claimed that 


` past growth in the literature entirely explains 


the age distribution of references (Line and 
Sandison, 1974; Price, 1976), this is almost 
certainly incorrect (Griffith et al., 1979), and 
disproportionate citing of work of varying ages - 
must be involved. Field differences in the latter 
reflect a number of factors, the.most important 
of which are (1) differential speed in processing 
and publishing submitted papers, which affects 
how quickly a published paper is first cited by’ 
others, and (2) obsolescence itself, wherein 
older work tends to be ignored because it is not 
perceived as directly relevant to current 
work. 

Insofar as recent work is disproportionately 
cited in a field, the effects of the field’s growth 
rate on the attainments of its senior mémbers 
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will be attenuated. When recent scholarship is l 


the chief basis on which recognition is allo- 
cated, the work of founders tends to be more 
quickly forgotten, and senior members of a 
field do not receive the extra recognition be- 
stowed by a high growth rate. In general, then, 
scholars benefit most when they are among the 
founders of fields that grow rapidly in size, but 
in which published work shows little or no 
obsolescence. 

To sum up, both the pont rate of a field 
ard its pattem of disproportionate citation of 
past work influence the pattern of stratification 
within the field. High growth rates tend to pro- 
duce greater reward differentials among schol- 


ars, while rapid literature obsolescence tends, 
to reduce such differentials. Gauging the rela- 


tive effects of these two variables by a statisti- 
cal analysis of a sample of scientific fields 
would be prohibitive because of the difficulty 
in obtaining data on additional variables that 
can affect scientific.stratification patterns. It is 
` possible, however, to study the question for- 
mally by constructing-a mathematical model of 


the distribution of citations among scholars in a- 


field. The model enables us to examine the 
effects of a field’s growth rate and its pattern of 
disproportionate citation of past work on (1) 
the rewards received by its practitioners and 
(2) the level of inequality in these rewards. - 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF CITATIONS 
IN ARCHIVAL FIELDS 


The mathematical model upon which our 
analysis is based simulates the distribution of 
citations among scientists of varying levels of 
seniority in a field.! Studies of the relationships 
between the many forms of scholarly recogni- 
tion and rewards have. consistently found that 
the number of citations to a scientist’s work is 
highly correlated with other rewards; in faęt, 
the number of citations is often more highly 
correlated with other measures of recognition 
and reward than the latter are among them- 
selves (for a summary of these studies, see 
Narin, 1976). On the basis of these results and 
for other reasons as well (Collins, 1975:480, 

516-17; Gaston, 1978:68-69; Garfield, 

1979: 240-52), the number of citations to a sci- 
entist’s work is often recommended as the best 
single indieator of scholarly recognition. Thus, 
by modeling the distribution of citations we 


! “Scientific fields” can be conceptualized at a 
number of different levels: research areas, spe- 
cialties, disciplines, disciplinary groups, etc. Our 
model is not restricted to any particular level, al- 
though we tend to focus on disciplines and discipli- 
nary groupings due to the availability of data. 
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model stratification on-a central dimension of 
scientific inequality. 

In order to isolate the effects of field growth 
rate and pattern of disproportionate citation of 
past work on stratification among individual. 
scientists, we have constructed a model that 
eliminates other sources of inequality among 
scientists. We begin by assuming that all sci- 
entists in a-field publish papers at the same 
rate, and that this rate remains constant over 
time. In addition, we specify that all papers 
published at a given time receive the same 
number of citations at any later time. These 
assumptions are unrealistic (Fox, 1983; 
Stewart, 1983), but our purpose is to isolate the 
effects of the structural characteristics under 
study rather than to model completely the 
stratification processes in science. Our model 
is an analytic device; our assumptions hold- 
constant variables that are extraneous to our 
study much as an experiment does. By carry- 
ing out this kind of “thought experiment” we 
elucidate the mechanisms by which the vari- 
ables under study produce stratification among 
scientists. 

Once these assumptions are made we can 
construct a model of the distribution of cita- 
tions among the scientists in a field. We begin 
by modeling the number of scientists in a field 
at time t with the standard population growth 
formula 
Fem, (1) 
where F is an arbitrary number of “founders” 
who establish the field at t = 0 and r is the 
„percent growth rate of the field.? Then the rate 
at which recruits enter the field at t, R(t), can 
be expressed as 


R(t) = 


N= 


lg 


dN(t) _ z 
Pl @) 


for t > 0,3 and the total number of recruits who 
have joined the field by t, TR(t), as 


TR(t) = í R(s)ds = F(e"—1). B) 
o Pas 


2 Formula 1 and all subsequent formulas in our 
analysis are deterministic. It is possible to construct 
a somewhat more realistic model by specifying a 
pure-birth-process stochastic formula (see Bar- 
‘tholomew, 1973:298-300) in the place of formula 1 
and other stochastic representations of subsequent 
formulas. None of the qualitative results’ presented 
below are changed by using stochastic formulas, but . 
the model itself would become very complicated asa 
result. 

3 This expression is based on the assumption that 
there is no mortality or emigration among the field's 
members. We discuss thé empirical ‘verisimilitude of 
this and other assumptions of our model below. 
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From the assumption that all scientists in a 
field publish papers at the same rate, p, which 
is constant across time, we obtain an expres-: 
sion for the rate at which papers are published 
in the field at t, P(t): - < 


Pt) = F p + TRG) p. (4) 
The cumulative number of papers published in 
the field by t is then 


t t 
TP(t) = f F p ds + J TR(s)'p ds 


= FP (et-1) (5) 
r - . 
Before we can specify the rate át which exist- 
ing papers are cited at t, we must determine-the 
number of references contained in the papers 
published at t. If we assume that each paper 
published at t contains the same number of 
references, c, and that this number does not 
vary across time, the rate at which references 
appear in papers published at t, C(t), is simply 


(6) 


Next we must specify how these references 
are to be distributed among the already published 
papers in the field so that we can subsequently 
determine the rate at which each scientist in 
the field is cited at t. Price (1970) has discussed 
the possibility in which all papers are cited 
equally during any period regardless ‘of the 
amount of time that has elapsed since their 
publication. He calls this a “purely archival’: 
field to indicate that its members draw equally 
on previously published work regardless of its 
age. Although Price notes that some areas in 
the humanities approach this pattern (see also 
Cole, 1983), it is unrealistic to expect that any 
field can exhibit it exactly because of the lag in 
every field between a paper's submission for 
possible publication and its eventual appear- 
ance in print. Fields vary in the length of this 
lag (National Science Foundation, 1964), and 
such variation seems to be associated with 
variation -in levels of competition for priority 
(Hargens, 1975:31-33). Regardless of its 
source, however, the existence of the lag 
means that the most recently published papers 
in a field will be undercited, at least until a new 
generation of papers building on them emerges” 
from the reviewing and publication process. 
Thus, our model includes a field-specific con- 
stant, L, to represent the typical lag between 
the submission of a paper and its publication, 
and specifies that only those articles published 
before t-L are eligible for citation at t.* 


C(t) = t) c = Fe™pc. 


4 Onge again, this is a simplification because dis- 
tribution of preprints, presentation of results at 
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Under these conditions, the rate at which a 
paper published at time y is cited at time t, 
CPP(t,y), is equal to: 


Fee" fopy <t-L 
etch] . 
for y = t-L 


CPP(t, y) = (7) 


Note that at any given time t, where t > L, all 
papers published before t-L receive the same 
number of citations regardless of their age. It is 
now possible to determine CPS(t,y), the rate 
at which an individual scientist who entered an 
archival field at time y is cited at time t, where 
y = 0 for the field’s founders and higher values 
for more recent recruits. ' 


CPS(t, y) =| ‘f/CPP(t, s) pds ` for y <t-L 
$ $ 


0 for y > t-L 
(8) 
Note that 
t-L rt $ prr 
f CPP(t, apase LAEE. 
y ent-D_ 1 
Formula 8 is a general formula for the rate at 
which scientists of various levels of seniority 
receive citations at any time t, and can there- 
fore be used to determine the independent ef- 
fects of each of the variables in our model. The 
most important variables for our purposes are 
those that correspond to the two structural 
characteristics of scientific fields, r and L, The 
partial derivative of CPS(t,y) with respect to r 
is: 


2 CPS(t, y) = [e p (t-L—y) e"] + 
Yr 


| 


In the Appendix we show that? CPS(t,y) is 
or; 


te rLe™-) — rt — 1 


fe™t- bo 1 F 8) 


l positive for 0 < y <t-L (itis zero for y > t- L). 


Thus, other variables constant, scientists who 
entered a field before t—L are cited at higher 





meetings, etc., enable papers to be cited more 
quickly than the lag time. However, field differences 
in the prevalence of these practices are negatively 
correlated with differences in publication lag times 
(Garvey et al., 1970). Our specification of L as a 
period during which a just-published paper cannot be 
cited and which varies across fields therefore repre- 
sents a real phenomenon even though it does so 
imperfectly. 
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rates in rapidly growing fields than in mcre 
slowly growing ones. It will also be noted that 
the magnitude of the independent effect of r on 
scientists’ citation rates varies inversely with 
the date they entered the field, y. Thus, a 
rapidly growing field enhances older scientists’ 
citation rates more than younger ones’. 

The effect of changes in publication lags on 
citations per scientist is shown by the partial 
derivative of CPS(t,y) with respect to L, whch 
can be expressed as follows: J 


ð 


—~ CPS(t, y) = 

aL a 

Ke er) e™-Dir(t—L) — ry —1] + 1 
fert- —1F 


0 for y= t-L 


for y > t-L 110) 


The sign of the top expression in equation 10 is 
given by the numerator of the fractional part of 
the expression. When y = 0 the numerator 
equals e™'-} [r(t-L)—1] + 1 and is positve, 
which means that increases in the typical lag 
benefit senior scholars who entered the field at 
time 0. When y = t—L, the numerator equals 
-~ =entD +1, which is negative, and so the partial 
derivative of CPS(t,y) is negative. ThereZore 
young scholars, those: who entered the field 
recently, are penalized by longer publication 
lags. 
. In addition to their effects on the rates at 


which individual scientists are cited, r and L ` 


also affect the degree of inequality in citation 
rates among the members of a field. Allison 
(1979) has shown that a variable’s coefficient of 
variation, the ratio of its standard deviation to 
its mean, possesses desirable properties as a 
measure of inequality. For fixed t, consider y 


to be a random variable, 0 < y <-t. Then . 


CPS(t,y) is a random variable whose mean can 
be expressed as: 


E[CPS(t, yy]= -> CPS(t, 0) 
Nt) ` 


teL 


R(s) x 
'] no s)ds=c p. 


i f adi) 
Because only c and p determine the value of 
the mean, the effects of r and L on the level of 
inequality in-an archival field result from their 
effects on the standard deviation of citation 
rates. It is more convenient to work with the 
variance of CPS(t,y) than with its standard de- 
viation, and the former can be expressed as: 


VarICPS(t, yi= Æ  cpstt, 0. 
N(t) ¢ 
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+ $ R(s) 


° NGO 


CPS(t, s}? ds —c2p? 


= EEE pbt- L) —1] =op? 
[er-D— 1p sr} 


In the oe we show that: ao EES: y)] 
a = f Var [CPS(t,y)] are Sa positive, indi- 


M ia faster field growth rates and longer 
publication lags both have positive net effects 
on the level of inequality in citation rates in a 
field. It should be noted, however, that varia- 
tion in L affects inequality in citation rates only 
through its effects on CPS(t,y). In contrast, 
variation in r affects overall inequality both 


 bécause it affects CPS(t,y) differentially and 


because it affects the distribution of profes- 
sional experience in a field. Even if r had no 
effect on CPS(t,y) it would affect Var 
[CPS(t,y)] because it determines the relative 
proportions of younger and older scholars in a 
field. 

Thus, higher growth rates in archival fields 
produce higher citation rates for all those who 
have been in the field for a period of at least L. 
Those with greater professional seniority ben- 
efit more, however, and the system as a whole 
has some of the characteristics of a chain-letter 
scheme (Keyfitz, 1973). In addition, the exis- 
tence of a lag also benefits those with greater 
professional seniority because the proportion 
of their work that is ineligible for citation at any 
time is smaller than it is for those with less 
seniority. The longer this lag, the more those 
with great professional seniority benefit.5 Fi- 
nally, both of these structural characteristics 
influence the overall degree of citation in- 


5 These effects are not the only advantages senior 
practitioners enjoy and are almost certainly less im- 
portant than the other factors taken together. For 
example, Hagstrom (1965:124-38) and Hargens 
(1975:48-51) show that the number of graduate as- 
sistants a faculty member directs affects publishing 
productivity in the natural sciences, and seniority 
has a strong independent effect on the number of 
graduate students one directs even when measures of 
a faculty member's productivity and eminence are 
controlled (Hargens, 1983:263-67). Since publishing 
productivity strongly affects the number of citations 
one receives, the number of graduate students is 
almost certainly a more important determinant of 
scholarly recognition than either of the two effects 
discussed above. However, the purpose of our 
analysis is not to account for all sources of variation 
in the levels of recognition enjoyed by scholars of 
differing seniority, but to show how certain 
structural features: affect stratification in sgientific 
fields. 
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equality in a field; the higher the growth rate 
_ and the longer the submission—publication 
interval, the greater the degree of inequality. 


EFFECTS OF DISPROPORTIONATE 
OVERCITATION OF RECENT WORK 


Archival fields reward seniority) more than 
fields in which recently published work is 
overcited.* For example, if all citations to ear- 
lier work in a field go to work published during 
the three years prior to t—L, all those who 
entered the field before t-L—3 will receive the 
same number of citations regardless of their 
seniority. In general, disproportionate overci- 
tation of recent work sets a limit on the amount 
of “effective seniority” that a scientist can ac- 
crue, thereby reducing both differences in ci- 
tation rates of senior and junior practitioners 
and the field’s level of citation inéquality. 

Although the qualitative effects of overcita- 
tion of recent work are easily seen, adding a 
constant rate of literature obsolescence to the 
model developed in the previous section is dif- 
ficult.” Although it might be possible to con- 
struct more complicated formal models en- 
compassing disproportionate citation of recent 
work, we are more interested in examining the 
empirical variation that disproportionate cita- 
tion exhibits, and in determining the effects of 
such variation on (1) the citation levels of 
scholars of different seniority levels and (2) 
levels of citation inequality. 

Our empirical study of the variation in dis- 
proportionate citation is based on data ob- 
tained from the Journal Citation Reports (JCR) 
of the Science Citation Index and Social Sci- 
ence Citation Index. The JCR presents data on 
the proportion of all references in the current 
year that cite articles in a given journal pub- 
lished during each of the last ten years. Each 

_ year’s edition of the JCR also presents data on 
the number of articles that appeared in a given 
journal during that year. Thus, by comparing 


é In addition to weakening the advantage of 
seniority, disproportionate citation of recent work 
apparently prevents cumulative-advantage processes 


in science from producing greater inequality through. 


time in citations to the work of members of a given 
cohort (Allison et al., 1982). This is probably because 
lower levels of citation of older papers produce less 
variation in the citation of such work. 

7 Any pattern of disproportionate citation by age 
of paper must satisfy the condition that the number 
of citations “taken away” from papers of undercited 
ages must equal the number of citations “added to” 
papers of overcited ages (‘‘taken away” and “added 
to” refer to a strictly archival distribution of cita- 
tions). Since the age distribution of papers changes 
over time in the above models, it is impossible for a 
constane schedule of disproportionate citation levels 
to meet this constraint. 
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‘the proportion of references in year t that cite 


articles in a journal during year t — x to the 
proportion of articles that appeared in that. 


‘journal during t — x, one can gauge the extent ` 


to which articles published during t — x were 
under- or overcited in year t.8 : 

As an example of results from the JCR, Fig- 
ure 1 shows the degree to which work pub- 
lished in various years is under- or overcited 
for Cell, an interdisciplinary biological science 
journal, and two interdisciplinary social sci- 
ence journals, Social Studies of Science and 
Signs. All three journals first appeared in the 
mid-1970s, and we show their under- and over- - 
citation profiles during the sixth year after first 
appearance. We have pooled the results for the 
two social science journals, which show similar 
patterns of variation in under- and overcitation 
levels, because the number of articles each 
published in a given year and the number of 
citations each received for previous articles are 
too small to yield reliable results.° - 

Two features of Figure 1 are notable: (1) 
work published in Cell is overcited sooner than 
work in the two social science journals (this 
reflects differences in the L parameter dis- 
cussed in the previous section); and (2) once 
the overcitation level peaks, it drops more 
rapidly for Cell than it does for the social sci- 
ence journals. These features are consistent 
with previous characterizations of differences 
between the natural and social sciences, and 
with the claim that the latter more than the 
former tend to reward older work, and there- 
fore senior members. Our examination of dis- 
proportionate citation in other natural and so- 
cial science journals yielded results generally 
consistent with these two features, although 
differences in the amount of over- and under- 
citation are often less marked, and exceptions 
do exist. 

Figure 2 presents similar data on four jour- 
nals that first appeared in the early 1970s, and 
for which JCR data are available for the first 
eleven years after their appearance. Since this 
is the longest period for which JCR data can be 


8 Journals are not congruent with fields even 
though they may be closely associated with them. 
The degree to which recent work is overcited in the 
American Journal of Sociology and the American 


‘Sociological Review, for example, is not necessarily 


equal to that in sociology as a whole. Because we are 
primarily interested in examining the consequences 
of.typical patterns of disproportionate citing, how- 
ever, this is not as formidable a problem for us as it 
would be for those who wished to make comparisons 
between particular fields. 

9 For example, Cell published 398 articles in 1981 
and was cited 22,524 times. In contrast, the corre- 
sponding figures for Social Studies of Science and 
Signs are 19 and 212, and 31 and 291, respectively. ` 
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constructed without extrapolation, we use 
these profiles in the analyses reported belew. 
Physical Review C publishes papers in nuclzar 
physics. Comparative Politics, Politics and 
Society, and Sociological Methods and Re- 
search are prominent publication outlets for 
sociologists and political scientists. Here, t20, 
we pooled the results for the social science 
journals. As in Figure 1, overcitation levels for 
the physical science journal in Figure 2 peak 
earlier than those for the social science jcur- 
nals, but in Figure 2 both-profiles show similar 
degrees of overcitation and their general 
shapes are more similar than were those for the 
journals in Figure 1. 

In order to determine the effects of the dis- 
proportionate citation profiles in Figure 2 on 
scientists’ seniority-specific citation levels and 
on field citation-inequality levels, we simulated 
the distribution of citations among the mem- 
bers of a’ field under the same assumptions 
employed in the previous section. We used a 
computer program that employs discrete-time 
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analogues of the formulas given above to de- 
termine annual citation counts for scientists 
with varying seniority. Since those formulas 
represent archival fields, we modified the pro- 
portions of citations that would have-gone to a 
given year’s publications in an archival field 
with L = 0 by the over- and undercvitation 
levels shown in Figure 2 to obtain results cor- 
responding to the disproportionate citation 
profiles for Physical Review C and the three 
social science journals.'° For comparative 
purposes, we also report results for an archival 
field with L = 1 year. In addition, our simula- 
tions allow us to examine the effects of varia- 
tion in field growth rates for each of the three _ 
citation profiles. Below we report results for 
three growth rates to represent the empirical 
range (Menard, 1971:17~—39) from very rapid 
(r=.14), to average (r=.05), to very slow 
(r=.016) growth. Results of our simulations are 
reported in Table 1, which gives. citation rates 
for two seniority levels under each of the nine 
combinations of field growth rates and dispro- 
portionate citation profiles, and also overall 
citation inequality measures for each of the 
combinations.!! 

The results in Table 1 exemplify the general 
principles discussed above. First, scholars in 
rapidly growing fields are more highly cited 
than equally senior scholars in fields with the 
same citation profiles but slower growth. Sec- 
ond, fields in which recently published work is 


-overcited reward senior scholars less com- 


pared to younger ones than do fields in which 
there is a weaker relationship between papers’ 
citation levels and publication dates. A result 
we did not anticipate is that the relative ad- 
vantage in citations received by senior scholars 
compared to junior ones in a field with dispro- 
portionate citation of recent work is negatively 
related to the field’s growth rate. For example, 
the relative advantage for senior scholars in the 
Physical Review C profile equals 2.00 (15.82/ 
7.90) when r =.14, and 2.15 (10.7/4.98) ‘when 


10 The use of empirically observed disproportion- 
ate citation profiles in our simulations makes it im- 
possible to separate analytically the effects of (1) the. 
submission—publication’ lag and (2) literature ob- 
solescence, because thesé two phenomena jointly 
produce the observed profiles. Thus, the simulations 
reported below reveal the effects of disproportionate 
overcitation of fecent work rather‘than each of the 
two components that constitute the disproportionate 
citation profile. 

U For these simulations, we have specified that a 
field has ten founders, that each member of a field 
published one .paper per year, and that each paper 
contains ten references. These specifications affect 
the values of the seniority-specific citation rates re- 
ported in Table 1 but not the pattern they ¢xhibit, 
and they do not affect the inequality measures. 
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Table 1. Number of Citations in Year Eleven to Scientists with Varying Seniority, and Inequality in 
Citations, by Field Growth Rate and Citation Profile 


Number of Citations 
to Scientists Who 
Entered Field 





X in Year: i 
Growth Rate and Coefficient 
Citation Profile 1 8 of Variation 
r=.14 per year f 
Physical Review C 15.82 7.90 542 
Social Science Journals 17.12 6.32 631 
Archival 19.17 5.75 17 
r=.05 per year f 
Physical Review C 12.20 5.74 < 356 | 
Social Science Journals 12.56 4.31 .405 . 
Archival 12.95 3.89 .437 
r=.016 per year r 
Physical Review C 10.70 4.98 207 
Social Science. Journals 10.84 3.60 234 
Archival 10.90 3.27 .248 
r=0.16. This difference is due to the fact thata DISCUSSION 


. given undercitation level for older work, say 3 
percent, has a larger impact in fields that are 
growing rapidly because in such fields old work 
is a smaller proportion of the total literature 
than in more slowly growing fields. As a con- 
sequence, senior members receive propor- 
tionally less recognition for their early work in 
rapidly growing fields. 

Turning to the results for overall levels of 
inequality in the distribution of citations, it is 
evident that these are much larger in rapidly 
growing than in more slowly growing fields. 
The smaller disparity between senior and 
junior members’ citation. levels in rapidly 
growing fields noted just above is more than 
counterbalanced by the fact that rapidly grow- 
ing fields have larger proportions of young, and 
therefore less-cited, members. Thus, dif- 
ferences in the age structures of fields with 
varying growth rates are a stronger determi- 
nant of overall inequality than the relatively 
small differences in relative citation levels of 
senior and junior scholars shown in Table 1. 
Overall citation inequality is also related to 
differences in the three citation profiles; coeffi- 
cients for the Physical Review C profile are 
smaller than those for the-social science jour- 
nals’ profile, which are in turn smaller than 
those for the archival profile. 

In general, both the seniority-specific cita- 
tion levels and the inequality measures are af- 
fected more by field growth rates than by dif- 
ferences in citation profiles. It is evident, how- 
ever, that citation-profile effects aré largest for 
fields with the highest growth rates and 
growth-rate effects are greatest for the archival 
citation profile.!? 
aed 

12 Although we do not present their results, we 


Our analytic model reveals that both the 
growth rate of a field and. its citation profile 
affect the distribution of citations among its 
members through their impacts on seniority- 
specific citation levels. In addition, the growth 
rate affects a field’s professional age structure. 
These effects are possible sources of extrane- 
ous variation in analyses of inequality in sci- 
ence, and they have analogues that may also 
threaten the validity of studies of inequality in 
other populations. 

For example, Cole et al. (1978:217-20) pos- 
tulate that high levels of consensus in a field 
should be associated with greater inequality in 
the distribution of references to earlier work.'3 


They show that variation across fields in cita- 


tion inequality tends to be small and statisti- 
cally insignificant, even when they contrast the 
soçial and physical sciences, and conclude that 
these two disciplinary groups have similar 
levels of consensus. However, insofar as field 
differences in consensus are associated with 
differences in typical citation profiles, with 





have carried out simulations for additional citation 
profiles based on journals that have been published 
for much longer than eleven years. These simula- 
tions required us to extrapolate beyond the eleven- 
year period for which JCR data are available, and 
therefore depend on the yet unknown accuracy of 
our extrapolations. Nevertheless, these simulations . 
qualitatively replicated the findings presented above. 

13 More recently, Cole (1983:121) pointed out that 
measures of inequality in scientific recognition mea- 
sure both the actual dispersion of achievements and 
consensus about this dispersion. Thus, a low value 
for an inequality measure may indicate low disper- 
sion, lack of consensus about the dispersion, or both. 
Our analysis suggests that inequality measures are | 
affected by other confounding variables as well., 
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shorter lags between publication and with more 
rapid literature obsolescence in high-consensus 
fields, these two sources of citation inequality 
may tend to offset one another. Thus, agree- 
ment on the merit of published work may tend 
to increase citation inequality while concen- 
tration on recent developments tends to reduce 
it. In contrast, in fields with lower levels of 
consensus on the merit of published work the 
lack of consensus may tend to reduce citation 
inequality while citation profiles that reward 
seniority more highly may tend’ to increase it. 
We therefore conclude that inequality mea- 
sures that are not adjusted for the structural 
effects discussed above aré likely to measure 
consensus in scientific fields inadequately. 
Similar difficulties confront studies of in- 
-equality outside the sociology of science. 
Cross-national studies of income inequality, 
for example, often use aggregate measures of 
inequality to test hypotheses about its relation 
to various political and economic variables al- 
though those measures are probably affected 
by factors analogous to those We discuss. 
Ceteris paribus, nations with higher population 
growth rates, and therefore younger age 
structures, are likely to have higher levels of 
income inequality than more slowly growing 
nations, and this may partly account for the 
often reported negative relation between eco- 
nomic development and income inequality 
across nations. Similarly, changes in a nation’s 
schedule of age-specific average income levels 
(analogous to the citation profiles in our 
analysis) will affect longitudinal analyses of in- 
come inequality. Paglin (1975) shows that sta- 
bility in the magnitude of U.S. income in- 
equality between 1947 and 1972 masks two 
contrary trends: greater variation between 
age-specific average income levels and less 
variation within age categories. He argues that 
for many purposes the former should noj be 
included in.measures of income inequality, and. 
concludes that increased governmental 


spending on various social programs may have . 


worked to reduce U.S. income inequality over 
the period.'4 

To isolate the effects of field growth rates 
and citation profiles on stratification in sci- 
ence, we have employed several assumptions. 
To what extent do these assumptions make our 
models inaccurate as descriptions of stratifica- 
tion in science? Obviously, excluding individ- 


'4 If all cohorts of workers experience the same 
average ‘age-specific income levels as they pass 
through their working years, this argument is com- 
pelling, but the force of the argument is weakened by 
the fact that variation in these levels changes over 
time. Welch (1979) suggests a possible explanation 
for such change. 
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ual variability in productivity and recognition 
causes our models to understate the levels of 
inequality that actually exist in scientific fields. 
For example, Allison (1980:165) reports data 
on citation counts in mathematics, physics, bi- 
ology and chemistry which yield coefficients of 
variation ranging from 2.10 to 2.92, whereas 
the largest coefficient of variation in Table 1 
only equals .717. Data from a recent study of 
cumulative advantage in science (Allison et al., 
1982) allow us to make a rough estimate of the 
relative magnitude of inequality due to varia- 
tion among individual scientists in levels of 
productivity and recognition compared to that 
due to the structural factors discussed in this 
paper. The data for cohorts of chemists and 
biochemists yield coefficients of variation vary- 
ing around 2.0 for the former and 1.4 for the 
latter. The most appropriate figuires in Table 1 
for comparative purposes are probably the 
coefficients of variation for r=.05, which vary 
around a value of .4. Thus, individual dif- 
ferences in productivity and recognition clearly 
make a larger contribution to overall inequality 
in scientific fields than the structural features 
discussed above. 

By excluding effects of field emigration on 
scientific stratification, our model may yield 
inaccurate descriptions of such stratification if 
emigration is prominent. The prevalence of 
field emigration in science depends on the time 
frame of interest and how broadly a field is 
defined. Our model probably more accurately 
describes changes that occur over short inter- 
vals, such as the eleven-year period results 
reported in Table 1, than those which occur 


‘over long intervals. Similarly, the assumption 


that scholars do not leave fields is probably 
more accurate when fields are entire disci- 
plines than when they are narrow specialties. 
The National Research Council’s (1975) study 
of Ph.D.s’ mobility across disciplines found 
that fairly low proportions, usually around ten 
percent, leave their doctoral disciplines for 
new ones, and moves tend to be to closely 
related areas (e.g., chemists who move to 
chemical engineering and biochemistry). Such 
results suggest that the actual research of many 
of those who are apparently mobile across dis- 
ciplinary boundaries changes little with such 
mobility. Studies of mobility across more 
fine-grained categorizations of scientific fields, 
are rare, but also suggest that such mobility is 
not great. In a study of specialty changing 


. among astronomers, Gieryn (1978) found that 


the most prevalent form of change is the addi- 
tion of new specialties to one’s repertoire, even 
though he used fairly strict criteria for 
specifying that an astronomer remained active 
in a specialty. Thus, it appears that once in a 


_ research specialty, scientists rarely confpletely 
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_ drop out. They may shift the main focus of 
their research to other specialties, but they 
usually maintain interests in their previous 
specialties and at least keep up with current 
literature in them. If this is true, the exclusion 
of field emigration from our model may not 
affect its descriptive accuracy for short time 
periods. Indeed, it seems more appropriate to 
speak of temporal variation in a scholar’s 
commitment to a specialty rather than in terms 
of emigration as a discrete act. In science, the 
former affects stratification through its influ- 
ence on individual scientists’ productivity and 
recognition. The latter is more prevalent and of 
greater consequence for social stratification in 
formal organizations because it tends to create 
vacancy chains (White, 1970; Stewman and 
Konda, 1983). 

Finally, our constant-conditions models 
distort the actual behavior of field growth 
rates and citation profiles because the latter 
vary as a result of factors both. external and 
internal to science. When either or both of 
these structural features change, our models 
imperfectly describe, stratification in science 
even though they often enable us to predict 
qualitatively the nature of the ensuing changes. 
For example, scholars in slowly growing fields 
are less likely to advance rapidly than those in 
rapidly growing fields, and are less likely to be 
satisfied with their careers for other reasons as 
well (Menard, 1971:17—25). As a field’s growth 
rate declines, the career prospects of young 
scholars worsen. This is true not just with re- 
spect to one’s initial position, but for other 
forms of reward and recognition throughout 
one’s career. Insofar as colleges and universi- 
ties are the main occupational location for re- 
searchers, changes in the rate at which new 
academic positions become available alter 
young scholars’ career prospects. The former 
changes are often related to changes in the age 
structure of the population, and thus extrasci- 
entific factors can influence scientists’ career 
prospects. In the U.S., for example, the baby 
boom of the late 1940s and 1950s greatly bene- 
fited scholars who had obtained positions by 
the middle 1960s (Hodgkinson, 1971:15~19), 
and the baby bust of the late 1960s and 1970s 
will greatly diminish the prospects of those 
currently entering academic positions (Office 
of Scientific and Engineering Personnel, 1983; 
Perucci et al., 1983). Large differences in 
scholarly recognition and rewards for equiva- 
lent performances will characterize the careers 
of these two cohorts of academics. ` 
“ Academic scientists are similar to other 
workers in this respect since both are subject 
to the effects of changes in organizational 
growth rates. Scientists may differ somewhat, 
however, because they are also subject to sub- 
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stantial changes in the degree to which their 
past accomplishments may be discounted. 
When major changes occur in a field’s research 
focus, older work may cease to be relevant to 
current concerns and senior members of a field 
may lose the status their earlier work earned 
them. For example, Small (1980) has shown 
that the quantum-mechanical revolution in 
physics was associated with a substantial de- 
cline in the median age of cited papers; in the 
early 1920s it equaled. from nine to ten years 
but by 1927 had declined to slightly over four 
years. Such a rapid decline in the perceived 
importance of older work is likely to lead to 
disaffection and disillusionment by the senior 
members of a field (McCormmach,: 1982) and 
to greater rewards and recognition for younger 
members. Although we know little about the 
nature and frequency of major changes in- 
fields’ citation profiles, they are probably more 
likely to occur in the physical than the social 


‘sciences, and rapid changes toward the over- 


citation of recent work are more likely than 


‘rapid changes toward proportionate citation of 


work of different ages. Furthermore, it seems 
likely that changes in citation profiles and 
growth rates may be correlated; when a field 
“gets hot” it both shifts attention to recent 
work and attracts new members. It is impossi- 
ble to predict even the qualitative effects of, 
such an occurrence because the effects of the 
two changes tend to offset each other. Thus, 
until we learn more about the empirical be- 
havior of these structural features of scientific 
fields, it will be difficult to construct models 
that faithfully describe the actual changes they 
jointly produce. 


APPENDIX 
We note first that r, c, p, t, and’ L must be positive, 
and (hat y must be non-negative. In addition, t must 
be greater than L before anyone in a field can be 
cited. 


1. Demonstration that -> CPS(t, y) is positive for 
ar 


0<y<t-L. 
We begin by representing formula (9) as: 


2 cps, yy=a È 
or C 


where j 
À =c p(t-L-y) e" 
B=e" + rLeth — 

=fert-b — 1p, 


C is obviously positive, and A is positive because 
t-L-y is positive when y < t-L. B is positive 
because e" = rt + 1. Thus, the entire expression is 
positive when 0-< y < t—L. 


t-i 
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2. Demonstration that -2 Var [CPS(t, y)] is posi- 
- tive. or 


We begin’ with formula (12) sind specify that 





z=ent-b, 
Then 
Var[CPS({t, y)]= 
(2ec%p?)_= sf - Inz— 1] - c?p?, 
(z-i 
Now let 7 
T) = E @ - Inz = 1). 
i 
Then ; 
a _ _@t+1) In z + 2 (1-2) 2 2. (2a) 
(z- IP f 


C is positive when t-L > 0 ‘(because z > 1 when 
t-L > 0). Next we show that B is positive. Given 
that B(z)=(z+1) In z+2(1—2z), 

BU)=0 

dB Linz + iz 1 

dz z 

4B a) 0 

dz 

PBZ) _ 

dz? F 


Z- o, for z > 1. 


Thus, 
dB 2) > Oforz>1 
dz 


and: so 
B(z) > 0 for z > 1. 
Since B and C in equation (2a) are both positive, 
d ofo z> 1, g 
dz 


' and furthermore, z > l when t-L > 0, 
7 


df 2 
so — > 0ift-L> 0. 
dz 


By the chain rule 


af af, az : 
ðr dz oar i 
Now since 

oz 


= (t-L) e™» > 0 when (t-L) > 0, 


and since we have just shown that 


df Sofie L> 0, 


dz 


(la) |, 
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it follows that: i R 
aÈ 5 0 when t-L > 0. 
or ve 


Finally, since e™ increases with r, Var[CPS(t, y)] 
increases with r. 
3. Demonstration that = Var{CPS(t, y)] is positive. 


Once again, we begin with formula (12) and the 
specification in (1a). Then: 


Var{CPS(t, y)] = (z) = (2c*p?er) Eee. 


Next, we express the partial derivative of g with 
respect to z as: i 





-IE = (2¢iptery ping+L- 2} 1 =4B 
8 z (z-1F c 
where 

= 2c2prett 
B=2 hz + E -z 
z 
C=(z- 1). 


A is positive, and C is positive when t— L > 0 (be- 
cause z > | when t~L > 0). Next we show that B is 
negative. Given that 


B)=2inz+ iz, 
` Zz 


Bil) = 0 

—~(z—1)2 : 
a2 i 1 = IEZ 1) <0. 
az z 2 z? 


Thus, B < 0 when z > 1. Since A and C are positive 
but B is negative, 
98 
Oz 


<0Oforz> 1 


sna munhnanbie rs eat L>o. So 28 < 0 if 
t-L>0. By the chain rule, 


òg 08 4 êz 
aL az aL, 
Now : 
oz = —rett-b < 0, 
aL 


and we have already shown that 
28 <9 
aL 
when t—L > 0. It follows that “ > 0 when 
` ð 
t-L>0. y 
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BOOMTOWN’S YOUTH: THE DIFFERENTIAL IMPACTS OF RAPID 
COMMUNITY GROWTH ON ADOLESCENTS AND ADULTS* 


WILLIAM R. FREUDENBURG 


Washington State University 


When adolescents from a rapidly growing community are compared to counter- 
parts in three nearby communities that are expecting growth of their own, the 
young persons in the rapidly growing community have significantly lower evaluations 
of their community, more negative attitudes toward growth, lower levels of 
satisfaction, and higher levels of alienation. None of these differences are found 
when adults from the growing community are compared to adults in the same three 
control communities, and none can be explained by sociodemographic background 
factors (including length of community residence). The study's ethnographic data 
‘strongly suggest that the reasons for the anomalous findings are predominantly 
social and cultural in nature and are not strongly affected’ by the types of economic 
and logistical factors that have been the focus of most analyses to date. 


The merits and drawbacks of industrializa- 
. tion, urbanization, and modernization have 
- 'been debated at least since the time of Durk- 
heim, yet the debate has still not reached closure. 
In part, this reflects the near impossibility of ob- 
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taining -definitive answers on questions as 
complex as the overall societal advantages and _ 


. disadvantages of industrial and technological 


developments. But if the issues involved can- 
not be “settled” on the basis of any single 
study or group of studies, neither can they be 
better understood without further empirical 
evidence, 

Recerit large-scale energy developments in 
the Rocky Mountain region of the western 
United. States offer a valuable context for ex- 


-amining these questions empirically. The 


communities of this region are neither ‘‘back- 
ward” nor isolated from the larger body o” 
American‘culture; residents are well educated 
and are served at least to some degree by mass 
media. The commumities. experiencing rapid 
growth, however, are among the most geo- 
-graphically isolated in the nation, being sepa- 
rated by hundreds of miles (and several moun- 
tain passes) from the nearest metropolitan 
areas, and sometimes having fewer than a 


dozen other communities of any size Within a 


= 
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_hundred-mile radius. The effects of large-scale 
industrial developments in this region can thus 
be direct, concentrated, and relatively easy to 
trace. 

_ Methodological and conceptual ‘difficulties, 
however, have sometimes limited the value of 
past research on these communities (Wilkinson 
et al., 1982; Finsterbusch, 1982; Albrecht, 
1982; Freudenburg, 1976, 1982). Particularly 
serious problems have ‘included lack of con- 
trols, limited -availability of individual-level 
data, and a resultant inability to examine the 
impacts of rapid growth on specific segments 
of the population. The present paper takes ini- 
tial steps toward overcoming these difficulties. 
It summarizes data from a rapidly growing 
community and from three nearby com- 


munities that were expecting “boom” growth 


of their own at the same time. In examining 


competing hypotheses about the impacts of . 


rapid growth, the. paper devotes particular at- 
tention to the expectation that rapid growth 
will be beneficial for adolescents. 


LITERATURE AND HYPOTHESES 


Two bodies of literature are relevant to the 
present study; the broader and older one in- 
cludes classic sociological works, while the 
more recent literature focuses more specifi- 
cally on rapid community growth. 

Some classic sociological writings, such as 
those of Toennies and Durkheim, suggest that 
rapid growth would result in substantial dis- 
ruption for local residents. In particular, Durk- 
heim ([1893] 1933, [1897] 1951) noted that rapid 
social change had considerable disruptive 
potential, especially in the short run, causing 
an individual's world to become more complex 
and less predictable, and altering established 
customs and social patterns without providing 


immediate substitutes for them (see, e.g., . 


Durkheim, [1893] 1933:241-42). At the social 
level, the results could include: anomie or 
normlessness; at the individual level, they 
could include bewilderment and various indi- 
cators of “social: pathologies” up to and in- 
cluding suicide. Particularly in the case of more 
recent work in the “modernization” tradition, 
however, the ‘broader sociological literature 
can also point to the opposite expectation, 
drawing attention to the stifling characteristics 
of traditional systems and to the openness as 
well as the economic advantages of industri- 
alization and related forms of development 
(see, e:g., Inkeles and Smith, 1974:4—5). 

The modernization literature and the classic 
sociological theorists both discuss the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of development at an 


aggregated level, offering little guidance on | 


what to expect for more specific groups. The 
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literature on rapid community growth is more 
specific, yet it displays the same kind of dis- 
agreement and reflects roughly analogous rea- 
soning: Some authors emphasize the negative 
consequences of disruptions in existing sys- 
tems, and others emphasize the beneficial con- 
sequences of expanded opportunities (for a re- 
view, see Freudenburg, 1982). 

With respect to the population growth of 
particular interest here, however—the younger 
persons in the growing communities—a general . 
consensus is evident. Perhaps the most com- 
mon conclusion is that “employment for local 
young people” is a key advantage of commu- 
nity growth (Andrews and Bauder, 1968; 
Summers et al., 1976; Dixon, 1978; Uhlmann, 
1978; Freudenburg, 1976). This literature also 
suggests that young persons benefit from de- 
velopment for nonemployment reasons such as 
adaptability (Denver Research Institute, 1979; 
Johnson and Weil, 1977), ease of social inte- 
gration (Gold, 1978), and increased excitement 
and activity (Dixon, 1978). Federal reports on 
western energy developments also note the in- 
creased options that can be made available by 
an increased population. Social science re- 
search has often been excluded from these fed- 


. eral policy documents on the grounds that it is 


“too speculative” or ‘insufficiently scientific” 
(Friesema and Culhane, 1976; Meidinger and 
Schnaiberg, 1980), but existing thought on 
young people in energy boomtowns has been 
adopted in numerous environmental impact 
statements (e.g., U.S. Department of Interior 
etal., 1974; U.S. Department of Interior, 1975; 
U.S. Geological Survey and Montana Depart- 
ment of State Lands, 1979). 

‘Yet it is also possible that the implications of 
industrial development are less beneficial for 
local young people than has commonly been 
assumed. Industrial development may not, ac- 
tua¥y slow the rate at which young people 
leave rural areas (Cortese and Jones, 1979; 122; 
Lovejoy, 1977:16), and available evidence sug- 
gests it has not done so (Gates, 1981:16; Fer- 
nandez and Dillman, 1979; Andrews and 
Bauder, 1968:19~21). In addition, Farber and 
Newton (1974) found significant apprehension 
among youths that growth would fragment or 
depersonalize their social and interpersonal 
relationships and would force restricted free- 
dom of movement. Finally, the tendency for 
children of newcomers to be accepted more 
readily than their parents (Gold, 1978) might 


“actually be an additional source of stress: 


Freudenburg (1980) reported that adults in a - 
boomtown were often shielded from disruption 
by “social buffering’’—the fact that established 
friendship groups remained largely intact. 
Overall, then, it is possible to draw compet- 
ing hypotheses either from the broader - 
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sociological literature or from work focusing 
specifically on rapidly growing communities. 

The first is the hypothesis that rapid growth 
leads to disruption in established community 
social structures, bringing negative conse- 
quences for local residents. For this hypothesis 
to be supported by this study’s survey data, 
persons experiencing rapid community growth 
should have relatively negative attitudes 
toward their locality and its growth, and should 
show a similarly negative assessment of their- 
quality of life—e.g., a rélatively low level of 
satisfaction and a high level of alienation. The 
second hypothesis, by contrast, is that growth 
is beneficial because it expands economic and 
other opportunities. For this hypothesis to be 
supported, persons experiencing rapid com- 
munity growth should have relatively positive 
attitudes toward their locality and its growth, 
and should have relatively high levels of satis- 
faction and low levels of alienation. With re- 
spect to: adolescents in particular, authors to 
date have tended to conclude that social dis- 
ruptions, if any, will be less: severe for this 
group than for the adults of a growing commu- 
nity, while the expansion of economic and 
other-opportunities is generally seen as having 
special importance for those who have recently 
entered the job market or are about to do so. 


THE STUDY 
Methods 


Data testing these competing hypotheses are 
drawn from a study. of four communities in 
western Colorado, all of which had pregrowth 
populations between 1,000 and 5,000, and all of 
which were identified by Garrett and Webb 
(1977) as “‘energy-impacted communities.” In 
three, however—the control communities— 
little growth had taken place at the time of this 
study, while the fourth became a “boomtown,” 
‘roughly doubling in population (from approx- 
imately 5,000 to 10,000 persons) during three 
years that included this study:s survey-data 
collection period. Most of the growth was due 
, to the construction of a coal-fired power plant, 
which was under construction for approx- 
imately five- years and eventually had a con- 
struction workforce of slightly over 1,900 per- 
sons. 

The study included three types of data col- 
lection: (1) sixteen months of firsthand, 
ethnographic research, supplemented with 
numerous additional visits to the study com- 
munities-over an additional eight-year period; 
(2) the use of publicly available statistics and 
existing historical documents; and (3) two sep- 
arate surveys. 

In the first survey, quéstidnnaires _were 
completed by randomly selected adults from 
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within a probability sapie of households in 
each of the four communities. The total size of 
this adult sample was 597 cases, reflecting a 
response rate of approximately 81 percent. The 
second survey was conducted in the (single) 
high school of each of the four communities. 
Students were brought together during normal 
school hours.to hear an explanation of the 
study and to fill out a questionnaire. The total 
size of the high school sample was 441 cases, 
reflecting the responses of.all available sopho- 
mores and seniors in each school, except for 
the 34 students whose questionnaires were un- 
usable. 

The analysis will focus on three items and one 
multi-item scale that were identical across the 
two surveys. The first two items, adapted from 
Jobes and Parsons (1975), measure attitudes 
toward development and the locality, and the. 
third is the measure of overall life satisfaction 
used by Campbell et al. (1976). The scale is the 
anomy or alienation scale of McClosky and 
Schaar (1965). (Further methodological details 
and summaries of other survey results can be 
found in Freudenburg, 1979.) 


Findings 
Table 1 presents the overall findings for both 
adults and adolescents. Two points are worthy 


of note. The first is that the adults generally 
have more positive attitudes, and lower levels 


„of alienation, than do the adolescents. The 


second is that only one boomtown/other. dif- 
ference is significant for the adults, while all 
four are significant for the adolescents, with 
students in the boomtown having significantly 
more negative attitudes toward development 
and the locality, a significantly lower lével of 
satisfaction and a significantly higher level of 
alienation than do their counterparts in the 
three comparison ‘communities. 

With one exception, the findings.reported in 
Table | are not materially affected by imposing 
controls for any of the usual sociodemographic 
background variables.' The exception is length 
of residence in the community—the variable 
found by Shaw and McKay (1942) to be nega- 
tively correlated with community juvenile de- 


1 For example, when multiple-classification 
analysis is used to control the categorical factors of 
sex, grade in school, whether or not the student 
belonged to a church and whether or not he/she was 
still living with both original parents, along with the 
interval-level variables of age, number of siblings, 
father’s occupational prestige and degree of difficulty 
reported by the student in answering the question- 
naire, all four of the variables reported in Table ! 
show slightly greater boomtown/other diffegences 
than when no controls are present. 
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linquency rates and by Kasarda and Janowitz 
(1974) to be a major factor in urban community 
attachment. Several authors have also sug- 
gested that the apparent “pathologies” found in 
western energy boomtowns could be due to 
“newcomers” who differ substantially from the 
long-time residents (or “oldtimers”) of the 
same communities (see Thompson, 1979; 
Mountain West Research, Inc., 1980; 
_Murphy/Williams Urban Planning and Housing 
Consultants, 1978; Milkman et al., 1980; U.S. 
Department of Interior, 1975; U.S. Department 
of Energy, 1979). 

When length of residence is actually con- 
trolled, however, the results differ significantly 
from what earlier writings would suggest. Only 
two of the relationships from Table 1 are sig- 
nificantly affected, and both are reported in 
Table 2. First, the only difference shown to be 
due to newcomers alone is the one significant 
boomtown/other difference among adults. It is’. 
only among the newcomers that we find the 
lower level of locality satisfaction that led to 
the one significant adult difference reported in 
Table 1. For adolescents, by contrast, the 
boomtown/other difference among long-time 
residents is as significant as the difference 
among newcomers. Second, length of resi- 
dence affects the adolescents’ alienation totals, 
but in an unexpected way: the newcomer 
youths in the boomtown actually have a lower 
level of alienation than the newcomers in the 
three comparison communities, albeit by a 
nonsignificant margin, whilé the boomtown/ 
other difference among long-time adolescent 
residents is even stronger than would have 
been expected on the basis of community-wide 
data. 
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Other Survey Findings 
As noted elsewhere (Freudenburg, 1979, 1981), 
other adult data also show few significant dif- 
ferences between the boomtown and the three 
comparison communities. Numerous other 
differences exist for the adolescents, however. 
In brief, further analyses show that the boom- 
town students report a significantly different 
social milieu than do the students in the other 
three communities, that they are significantly 
more likely to have experienced hostility and 
to have feared for their safety, and that they 
have significantly lower ratings in many do- 
mains of the quality of their lives. 

` When the students were asked, ‘“‘What does 
it take for a person to be accepted around 
here?” the boomtown students were signifi- 
cantly less likely to say it-was important-for a 
person to be friendly, honest, or confident, 
have a good sense of humor, or “‘just-be him- 
self,” than did the students in the comparison . 
communities. Boomtown students felt it was 
significantly more important to be good look- 
ing, have money, be a “party” type, show off, 
have a car and have parents in the “right” 
occupations. All differences were significant 
beyond the .001 level. When asked about the 
level of hostility that existed among different 
“groups” of studefits, the boomtown students 
were thirty percent more likely to’ place the 
difference on the top half of the scale (p < .001) 
and were roughly twice as likely to say that 
they had experienced times when they ‘felt 
physically threatened in this high school.” In 
regard to various domains of ‘life quality, 
boomtown youths felt significantly worse 
about the school (as well as about teachers, 
administrators and studying); they felt signifi- 
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Table 1. Boomtown vs. Control Comparisons of Mean Scores, Adults and Adolescents 


: j Adults Adolescents 





Three Control Three Control 
Variable Boomtown Communities Boomtown Communities 
Support for Energy Development* 3.59 3.54 2.93 3.29 | 
; : Tau,= .0004, p> .45 Tau,=.1169, p=.01 
Satisfaction with Locality” 3.67 3.92 3.09 . 365 
Tau, = —.087, p=.01 Tau,= —.306, p< .0001 
_ Overall Quality of Life* 5.34 5.41 4.92 ‘5.23 
Tau, = —.026, p>.25 Tau,= —.148, p<.005 
Alienation‘ 9.70 9.36 11.30 10.33 
7 F= 529, p>.45 F=7.03, p<.01 
N) ` (148) (434) (175) (246) 


a “In the long run, I'm sure that people i in this area will be better off if our energy resources are developed” - 


(Strongly agree = 5, strongly disagree = 1). 


>“This part of Colorado has just about everything that's needed for a happy life’ (Strongly agree=5, 


strongly disagree = 1). 


e “How satisfied are you with your life as a whole these days?” (Completely satisfied =7, completely 


dissatisfied = 1). 


a Nine-item anomy scale of McClosky and Schaar, 1965 (possible range from no “alienated” responses = 0 


to maxmum alienation = 18). 
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Table 2. Boomtown vs. Control Comparisons of Mean Scores, Adults and Adolescents, Controlling for 


Length of Residence (Ns in Parentheses) 

















Adults - Adolescents ; 
: . Residence Three Control Three Control 
Variable Status® Boomtown Communities Boomtown Communities 
Satisfaction with Locality® Newcomers 3.35 3.77 2.74 °° 3.48 
(49) (66) (62) (42) 
F=4,34, p<.05 | F= 10.90, p=.001 
Oldtimers 3.84 3.95 3.27 3.68 
k (97) ; (370) (124) (209) 
F=0.82, p>.35 F= 14.84, p=.0001 
Alienation* Newcomers 8.56 8.13 10.39 - 11.28 
> - (610 (67) “(62) (40) 
F=0.22, p>.50 F=1.16, p>.25 
Oldtimers ` 10.28 9.58 11.77 10.15 
(98) (374) (122). , (206) 
F=1.63, p=.20 _ F= 15.39, p=.0001 





a In this table, as in the text, 


“newcomers” are those who have. lived less than three "years in their 


communities while ‘‘oldtimers’” have lived:in their communities for three years or more. 


t “This part of Colorado has just about everything 
strongly disagree = 1). 


that’s needed for a happy life” (Strongly agree =5, 


e Nine-item anomy scale, of McClosky and Schaar (1265) (possible range from no “alienated’”. -responses = 0 


to maximum alienation = 18). ’ 


cantly worse about the quality of their social 
life, how much fun they were having, the fed- 
eral government, the local government, and the 
quality of the local physical environment. Even 
at statistically nonsignificant levels, there was 
literally nothing about which the boomtown’s 
youths felt “better.” Finally, there was a clear 
pattern in unusable questionnaires obtained 
from the high schools. In the three comparison 
communities combined, there were a total of 
four unusable questionnaires; in the boom- 
“town there were 30. If the results from these 
questionnaires could have been included, the 
differences reported above undoubtedly would 
have been much stronger, since most of the 
unusable questionnaires were extremely nega- 
tive in tone. (Further details are available in 
Freudenburg [1979], or in a longer version of 
this paper that can be obtained dieeHly from 
the author.) . 


ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATIONS 


While previous works have often disagreed 
about the impacts of rapid growth on adults, 
the implications for adolescents have generally 
been seen as beneficial. Closer examination 
reveals, however, that this general agreement 
has been based on plausible conjecture rather 
than on empirical findings. The present study 
appears to be the first to compare adolescents 
in a rapidly growing community with those in 
control or comparison communities; its results 
clearly contradict the conventional viewpoint, 
and they cannot be explained on the basis of 
previous writings. Economic growth and the 
expansion of opportunities clearly did not lead 


to an improvement in the experienced quality 
of life of the boomtown’s youths. The Durk- 
heimian perspective is consistent with the pat- 
tern of findings encountered among the adoles- 
cents, but the same perspective does not ex- 
plain the lack of differences among the adults. 
A straightforward ‘“compositionalist”’ 

argument—i. e., that the presumed “social 
pathologies” of: an energy boomtown are due to 
newcomers, perhaps because they are less 


-bound by local .norms than are the long-time 


residents—also receives no support, 


Ethnographic Data 


It is obviously not possible on the basis of a 
single study to provide a definitive explanation 
for the unexpected findings encountered here. 
As noted above, however, the present study 
included 16 months of firsthand, ethnographic 
observations in addition to the two surveys, 
and while such observations are rarely re- 
ported in sociological journals, these ethno- 
graphic data provide an important source of 
insights that could not be obtained from any 
other source. Observations from the four 
communities are thus summarized here as a 
tentative explanation, subject to further testing 
in future research (for fuller setae: see 
Freudenburg, 1979, 1980). 


The problems of the boomtown EAT do 


‘not appear to have been due to the local high 


school administration, nor to overcrowding or 
the other types of facility problems that are the 
common focus of federal decision-making doc- 
uments (Freudenburg, 1976). Several hyndred 
conversations and extensive firsthand obser- 
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` vations of day-to-day behaviors suggest two 
other factors—one social, the other social 
psychological—as better explanations for the 
present study's findings. 

Social buffering. While the boom led to sig- 
nificant changes in the social structure and 
fiinctioning of the community, most adults 
adapted by making relatively minor behavioral 
adjustments. They learned to shop and drive at 
different times to avoid: traffic jams, to stay out 
of certain bars on Saturday nights to avoid 
fights, etc., but they were able to continue the 
more intimate portions of their lives relatively 
unchanged. For the most part, the adults 
tended to continue hunting, fishing, “visiting” 
‘and sharing other times with the same rela- 
tively small groups of close friends with whom 
they had always shared those same activities in 
the past. 

These friendship’ groups appear to have 
played a significant role in the maintenance of 
morale for most adults of the boomtown, as 
they evidently do in more urban situations as 
well (see, e.g., Henderson, 1977; Litwak and 
Szelenyi, 1969; Fischer, 1981). Many of the 
adults who were long-time residents of the 
boomtown had essentially no contact with the 
community's newcomers, and even those who 
actually encountered newcomers often did so 
in a relatively limited and well-defined 
context—e.g., as employees dealing with new- 
comers who shopped at local retail establish- 
ments. This highly effective form of social 
buffering, however, was simply not available 
to most of the same community's high school 
students: they were surrounded by new stu- 
dents almost every day they attended classes. 

Sacial-psychological vulnerability. At the 
same time the youths’ interpersonal contacts 
exposed them to more social changes than 
were experienced by the community's adults, 
those youths also appear to have been more 
susceptible—not léss—to the potentially dis- 
orienting consequences of a given level of 
change. The common wisdom, which is widely 
shared in the study communities, is that young 
people are more “flexible” than their elders, 
but the present study's ethnographic fieldwork 
indicates that a better word might be *un- 
formed” or even “vulnerable.” While adoles- 
cence may generally be a process of transition, 
firsthand observations provided considerable 
evidence that the youths in the three compari- 
son communities were aided in making that 
transition by the fact that they did so in com- 
munities that were relatively stable at the time, 
while the students in the boomtown were un- 
dergoing a significant transition in- their per- 
sonal lives at the same time that the social 
world around them was going through a sub- 
stantial change of its own. > 
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The combined effects of adolescent vulnera- 
bility and direct contacts with newcomers were 
noted by a number of teachers and adminis- 
trators and were often evident in the students’ 
conversations. School personnel noted that a 
subset of the newcomers had moved very 
frequently—some of them never having com- 
pleted a‘full year in one school—and had de- 
veloped compensatory mechanisms that in- 
cluded not only drug use but a tough, “know- 
it-all” presentation of self. Adolescent sen- 
sitivity to peer influence, meanwhile, meant 
that the local students had what a mental health 
professional called a ‘‘kid-in-the-candy-store 
reaction” to the newcomers’ familiarity with 
drugs and other forms of deviance. This prob- 
lem was exacerbated by the fact that the com- 
munity’s traditional means for controlling 
adolescent deviance, which had been quite ef- 
fective in earlier times when "everybody knew 
everybody else,” could no longer work as ef- 
fectively in a time of rapid population turnover 
(Freudenburg, 1980). 

Students reported considerable stress in 
dealing with the newcomers. Local norms em- 
phasized being friendly and helpful to people 
who would normally be expected to “need a 
little help getting started,” as one student put 
it, and yet the newcomers were often seen as 
spurning the offered help and as having a cyni- 
cal form of sophistication that one student said 
“makes me feel like a dope in my own school.” 
The net result was that, while relationships 
with peers were salient in all four study towns, 
students in the boomtown expressed insecuri- 
ties, self-doubts and fears about their in- . 
adequacies with a frequency and intensity that 
were simply not present in the other three 
communities. Their responses to open-ended 
questions about the growth often focused on 
interpersonal concerns, as illustrated by com- 
mengs such as the following (for a more exten- 


.sive report, see Freudenburg, 1979): 


I’ve hardly ever gotten very far from’ ` 
______. in my whole life. When you get 
right down to it, I probably don’t know that 
much about the rest of the world. A-lot of 
„newcomers have moved around a lot, begn 
all sorts of different places. ... 


I try my best to be nice to them or to make 
friends with them, but I'm not sure how todo 
that. And another problem is, if you try too 
hard to be friendly with the new people, the 
kids who're your friends already will think 
that you don’t like them that much. 


I do try to be friendly, and I’ve even started 
to try to say “hi” to. them first, like when I 
see a new person in the halls or something. 
But you know what? I haven’t gotten my 
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nerve up to do that too often yet, but some- 
times I- have, and the other person just 
turned away :.. they didn’t say anything. 
They just turned away.” 


In short, rathér than suggesting that the el- 
derly residents of the boomtowns suffered 
from being ‘‘set in their ways,” as the common 
wisdom would have it, evidence suggests that 
the boomtown’s youths may have suffered in 
part precisely because they were not yet as 
“set in their ways.” In most cases, in fact, they 
did not appear at the time of the survey to 
know yet just what those “ways” were to 
be—they did not yet have a firm sense of self. 
Unlike their grandparents, these young pér- 


sons did not have 50 years’ worth of momen- | 


tum to keep themselves on course. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Large-scale energy developments in relatively 
isolated communities of the western U.S. pro- 
vide an important opportunity to study human 
responses to rapid social change. Of particular 
interest are the implications of rapid growth for 
the quality of life of local residents. The pre- 
sent study finds no evidence that rapid eco- 
nomic development would be experienced as 
liberating and beneficial by the persons who 
experience it. The study provides partial sup- 
port for the Durkheimian expectation that de- 
velopment would change social patterns and be 
disruptive. to local residents, but the disruption 
is concentrated in a group where ‘it was not 
previously expected—the young persons of the 
community. On the basis of extensive ethno- 
graphic fieldwork, it appears that the reasons 
have more to do with the social worlds and the 
stages of personal development of the boom- 
town adolescents than they do with the kinds 
of facilities, services, and other logistical con- 
siderations that have been the primary foaus of 
much past work in this area. 

While this study's findings have sociologi- 
cally interesting implications for other situa- 
tions of rapid Community growth, it would be 
premature to accept them as -definitive and 
final. It is also too early to tell whether the 
negative pattern of experiences among the 
boomtown’s youths will be transitory or long 
lasting. This study's hypotheses, and others, 
need to be tested further. It is to be hoped, in 


2 This comment was made during an informal 
classroom discussion, and one of the newcomers in 
the room provided an explanation: “Yeah, I’ve’ 
moved a lot, and I've had kids come up to me and say 
‘hi when I get to a new school. But I always figure 
they're saying it because they think they have to. So 
I just turn away, and the next time they se see me, they 
don’t have to say ‘hi again.” 
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short, that this study will be part of a trend 
toward more detailed empirical analysis and 
greatly increased specificity in hypotheses 
about which groups benefit or suffer from de- 
velopment, and why, in future work. 
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COMMENTS 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION EFFECTS 
ON SUICIDE AND MORTALITY LEVELS 
ARE INDEPENDENT OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT RATES* 


(Comment on Wasserman, ASR, October 1983) 


Myron Boor’ 
JEROME A. FLEMING 
Brown University School of Medicine 
and Butler Hospital 


Boor (1981) reported that suicide and total 
mortality levels in the United States decreased 
during September and October of the 14 Presi- 
dential election years between 1912 and 1972 
for which data were available (1912, 1916, 
1928~1972) relative to the levels in those two 
months in the 28 adjacent nonelection years. 
Adapting procedures from Phillips and 
Feldman (1973), Boor (1981) divided the total 
numbers of deaths by suicide and by all causes 
that occurred during September and October of 
the 14 Presidential election years by the re- 
spective total numbers of deaths that occurred 
during all months of those 14 years in order to 
determine the proportions of deaths by suicide 
and by all causes that occurred during Septem- 
ber and October. Analogous procedures de- 
termined the September—October proportions 
of deaths by suicide and by all causes in the 28 
adjacent nonelection years. 

Comparisons of these proportions, which 
provide direct indices of the changes from ‘the 
prevailing suicide and total mortality levels 
‘that occurred during September and October of 
the election and adjacent nonelection years, 
indicated significantly lower suicide and total 
mortality levels during those months in elec- 
tion years relative to those months in nonelec- 
tion years. For example, the proportion of 
suicides that occurred in September and Octo- 
ber of the 14 election years, (:1626) was 1.3 
percent lower than the proportion of suicides in 
these months in the 28 adjacent nonelection 
years (.1647, p < .03). It was suggested that 
these reductions during election years could be 
attributed to increased social integration fos- 
tered by the impending elections. 

Wasserman (1983) employed time-series 
data analyses and found no reductions in Sep- 
tember and October suicide and total mortality 


*Direct correspondence to: Myron Boor, Com- 
prehensive Care Center, 263 Main Street, Florence, 
Kentucky 41042. 

The authors thank Ira M. Wasserman for provid- 
ing them with suicide ratés by month and with a 
prepublication copy of his paper. 
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rates of the election . years relative to these 
rates during the remaining months of the elec- 
tion and nonelection years. As will be shown, 
his failure to obtain significant results was not 
due to the inclusion of unemployment data in 
his analyses, as he contends, but rather was 
due to his failure to test the most appropriate 
hypothesis. He compared the absolute suicide 
and total mortality rates of September and 
October of the election years with the absolute 
suicide and total mortality rates of all of the 
other months during various time periods. 
However, and contrary to his contention 
(Wasserman, 1983:712), the question of inter- 
est is not whether the absolute suicide and total 
mortality rates are lower during September and - 
October of the Presidential election years than 
during the remaining months in a given time 
period, but rather whether the September- 
October suicide and total mortality levels de- 
crease during election years from the levels 
that prevail during the earlier months of these 
years to a greater extent than is the case’ in- 
nonelection years. As noted above, the proce- 
dure used by Boor (1981) provided’ a sensitive 
test of this question by controlling for annual 
variations in the prevailing levels of suicide and 
total mortality. Boor’s (198!) procedure also. 
provided a direct control for seasonal effects 
on suicide and mortality, in that seasonal ef- 
fects could not differentially affect the 
September—October suicide or total mortality 
levels that were calculated for election and 
nonelection years. Finally, Boor (1981) in- 
cluded in his analyses all of the data needed to 
test the hypotheses; inclusion. of additional 
data, as Wasserman (1983:711) recommended 
in his abstract, would have produced a re- 


‘seagch design that was less adequately con- 


trolled. 

Wasserman’s (1983) procedures, which did 
not control for annual variations in prevailing 
suicide and mortality levels, were much less 
sensitive than those used by Boor (1981). Was- 
serman (1983) was compelled. to analyze his 
data separately for various time periods due to 
the fragmented nature of his data set, which 
resulted from the limited availability of unem- 
ployment data. Even his most extensive data 
set (July, 1948, to December, 1977) included 


‘only eight election years. Our analyses of: 


suicide data for this time period indicate, for ` 
example, that the mean suicide rate for the 346 
months during this time period (excluding the 
October months of election years) was 9.19 (+ 
.88) per one million population, and the mean 
suicide rate for the eight October months in, 
election years was 9.00 (+ .79), which repre- 
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sents a 2.1 percent reduction in the. October 
suicide rates during election years. However, 
solution of the two-sample t-test formula imdi- 


cates that a difference between these rates of . 


approximately .62 suicidal deaths per one mil- 
lion population, which would represent £ 6.7 
percent reduction from the 9.19 baseline 
suicide rate, would be required to attain a sig- 
nificant (p < .05) t-value (even when no cther 
variables are included in the analysis). The 
Presidential election effect thus would need to 
be quite potent to produce a significant rzsult 
using Wasserman’s (1983) comparisons, 


whereas the procedures used by Boor (1981), 


indicated a significant result, with a 1.3 percent 
reduction in the proportions of suicides that 
occurred in September and October of election 
years relative to the proportions that occurred 
in those-two months in adjacent noneleztion 
years. Thus, Wasserman’s (1983) failure to 
obtain significant results was not necessarily 
due to his inclusion of unemployment deta in 
his analyses, but rather to his failure to test the 
most appropriate hypotheses, to contrcl for 
annual variations in prevailing suicide and 
mortality levels, and to include a sufficient 
number of election-year observations in his 
analyses. 

Our analyses of unemployment data in fact 
do indicate that the reductions in suicide and 
total mortality levels detected by Boor (1981) 
cannot be attributed to variations in vnem- 
ployment rates. The mean monthly vnem- 
ployment rates (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1948-1977) for the seven election years be- 
tween 1952 (the first election year for which 
complete monthly unemployment. data are 
available) and 1976 and for the 14 correspond- 
ing adjacent nonelection years are presented in 
Table 1. These data indicate that the average 
unemployment rates during September and 
October of the seven election years were 
4.99% and 5.06%, respectively. These rat$ are 
virtually identical to the average unemploy- 


ment rate (4.98%). of the eight preceding 


months during these election years. Likewise, 
‘the average September and October unem- 
ployment rates of the 14’adjacent nonelection 
' years, 5.07% and 5.14%, respectively, were 
virtually identical to the average unemploy- 
ment rate (5.08%) of the eight preceding 
months of these nonelection years. Analyses of 
variance indicated no significant monthly vari- 
ations in SRCAIBIOU neat: rates SS FOF either the 
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seven election (F = .01) or the 14 adjacent 
nonelection years (F = .02). 

Thus, Wasserman (1983) is incorrect in re- 
porting that unemployment rates reach their 
lowest levels during September and October of 
election years. One of the authors that Was- 
serman (1983) cited to support this contention 
(Tufte, 1978) based this inference on informal 
inspections of the data rather than on appropri- 
ate data analyses, and the other authors that he 
cited did not address this specific issue. The 
stability of monthly unemployment rates 
within election and nonelection years indicates 
that the reductions in suicide and total mortal- 
ity levels during September and October of 
election years detected by Boor (1981) cannot 
be attributed to variations in unemployment 
rates, no matter what lag factors (Wasserman, 
1983:713-14) might. be employed. As Wasser- 
man (1983) noted, unemployment rates have 
often been related to suicide rates (Boor, 1980). 
However; the reductions in suicide and total 
mortality levels during September and October 
of Presidential election years detected by Boor 
(1981) are independent of the effects of unem- 
ploynient. The reductions in suicide and mor- 
tality prior to Presidential elections that were 
reported by Boor (1981) and by Phillips and 
Feldman (1973) suggest that Presidential elec- 
tions foster increased social integration. 
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1951-1977 . 
Jan. Feb. Mar., Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec.. 
Election years 5.04 4.93 5.01 491 490 5.00 5.01 506 4.99 5.06 4.97 S5.0r 
Nonelection years 5.18 5.16 5.13 509 5.09 5.01 4.99 5.00 5.07 5.14 5.15 5.15 
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POLITICAL CRISIS, SOCIAL 
INTEGRATION AND SUICIDE: A REPLY 
TO BOOR AND FLEMING* 


Ira M. WASSERMAN 
Eastern Michigan University 


In their comment Boor and Fleming raise a 
number of questions concerning Wasserman’s 
(1983) findings of no linkage between presi- 
dential elections and suicide. They argue that 
the regression model is incomplete because it 
does not control for yearly effects, and that 
shifts in the unemployment rate during presi- 
dential elections cannot explain Boor’s (1981) 
original finding. However, the basic area of 
disagreement concerns the question as to 
whether the quasi-experimeéntal method or the 
regression technique is more appropriate for 
analyzing the data. If one accepts the regres- 
sion model, it is possible to meet the other 
criticisms by including a set of dummy vari- 
ables to control for years, and excluding the 

` unemployment rate and determining whether 
the slope coefficients are still significant for the 
September and October of presidential election 
years (Wasserman, 1984:432-33). 

The regression model represents a mathe- 
matically more powerful means of relating 
suicide and presidential elections. In their 
study of imitation and suicide Bollen and Phil- 
lips come to a similar conclusion. 


Our éxploratory, quasi-experimental analysis of 


the suicide data suggests that publicized suicides, 


trigger additional suicides. However, this ap- 
proach, though simple and convenient, is not very 
powerful, because it does not utilize all the infor- 
mation available in the data. For example, this 
technique compares only one control period with 
each experimental period, thus producing highly 
variable estimates of the number of dead to be 
expected in each experimental period. 

An alternative, more powerful approach, based 
on regression analysis, implicitly uses a number of 
control periods for each experimental period. With 
an increased number of control periods, idiosyn- 


cratic fluctuations in any one control period no ' 


longer pose a serious problem. An additional ben- 
efit of regression analysis is that it allows us to 
attack certain problems not easily integrated with 
the quasi-experimental approach. For example, 
we use regression procedures to determine how 
long the effect ofa story lasts. (Bollen and Phillips, 
1982:804—805) 


The validity of the findings linking presiden- 
tial elections and suicide must be seen in the 
context of the theory of political integration 


*Direct all correspondence to: Ira M. Wasserman. 
Department of Sociology, Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity. Ypsilanti, MI 48197. 
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(Durkheim, [1897] 1951:202—205), which 
argues that elections produce a form of social ' 
behavior which increases social integration, 
and thereby reduces the suicide level. 


- Halbwachs ([1930] 1978:216-26) tested the 


theory by relating monthly suicides in France 
to the political crisis generated by the Dreyfus 
Affair between 1899 and 1906. If the political- 
integration theory is valid for presidential elec- 
tions, political events not involving’ political 
crises, it should be possible to operationalize 
measures linked with political integration and 
test the theory empirically (Cohen, 1980: 
240-66) by demonstrating that suicide rates 
decrease more when the level of political in- 
tegration is higher. _ 

Another problematic aspect of the analysis (of 
political integration) is Durkheim's failure to dem- 
onstrate that. magnitude of political upheaval is 
correlated with impact upon suicide rates. (Pope, 
1976:97) 


In general, the quasi-experimental technique 
cannot be employed to perform such further 
tests. Schulz and Bazerman (1980:257-58) 
were able to test the effect of the strength of. - 
political integration on mortality, using voting 
turnout during presidential elections and the 
closeness of the elections as indicators of the 
level of political integration, but their data only 
included adjacent-year mortality data. By - 
contrast, the regression technique allows such 
testing since it considers all data over the rele- 
vant time period. 

In order to illustrate the greater power of the 
regression technique for testing the political- 
integration theory, one might consider the im- 
pact of longer presidential campaigns on social 
integration and the suicide rate. As a result of 
the use of presidential primaries to determine 
the nomination for president, the length of 
presidential campaigns has increased: since 
1960. of the political-integration theory is cor- 
rect, *one would expect decreased suicide 
levels in more months.of presidential election 
years. With-the regression technique one could 
test this hypothesis using dummy variables. By 
contrast, it would be quite difficult to test it 
with the quasi-experimental technique. 

In summary, the findings of the quasi- 
experimental technique are subject to many 
random errors. By contrast, the regression 
technique is more powerful and employs all 
available data. ‘Unless Boor and Fleming can 
demonstrate, using the regression technique, 
that when controls are introduced into the 
model suicide rates decrease during the Sep- 
tember and October of presidential election 
years, one must conclude that presidential 


, elections do not increase social integration and 


thereby decrease the national suicide rate. 
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READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY, THIRD EDITION/ | 
Leonard Cargan and Jeanne H. Ballantine, both of Wright 


‘ State University 


MARRIAGES AND FAMILIES: MAKING CHOICES 
THROUGHOUT THE LIFE CYCLE, SECOND 
EDITION/ Mary Ann Lamanna, University of Nebraska; 
Omaha; and Agnes Riedman 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY: COPING WITH CHANGE/ : 
Leonard Cargan, Wright State University 


SOCIAL FORCES AND AGING: AN INTRODUCTION 
TO SOCIAL GERONTOLOGY, FOURTH EDITION/ 
Robert C. Atchley, Miami University of Ohio 

THE ECONOMICS OF AGING, THIRD EDITION/ 
James H. Schulz, Brandeis University 


THROUGH THE MAZE: STATISTICS WITH 
COMPUTER APPLICATIONS/ Margaret Jendrek, 
Miami University of Ohio 

INTRODUCTION TO COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR/ 
David L. Miller, Western Illinois University ` 


DEVIANT BEHAVIOR: A SOCIAL LEARNING 
APPROACH, THIRD EDITION/ Ronald L. Akers, 
University of Florida e 

RACE AND ETHNIC RELATIONS: A COMPARATIVE . 
APPROACH/ Martin N. Marger, Northern Kentucky 
University 


AMERICA’S “CRIME PROBLEM,” SECOND 
EDITION/ Joseph Sheley, Tulane University 


For more information, write to: Sheryl Fullerton, Sociology Editor 


W 


Box #ASR-10-84 


WADSWORTH PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
10 Davis Drive 
Belmont, California 94002 


Across the Curriculum... 


i 


with Texts from St. Martin's Press. 


Sp ort in 
nto 
+ 


Goco 


The Elements of 


Social Scientific Thinking 
Third Editiom, 


KENNETH R. HOOVER, University of 
Wisconsin—Parkside 


Paperbound. 199 pages. 1984 

“I have used the previous two edi- 
tlons of this book with much suc- 
cess. I-have always been impressed 
with the readability of the book 
and with the good response It has 
gotten from my students. I look for- 
ward to using this new edition as an 
improvement on an already ‘good 
thing. I believe that this Is the best 
Introductory source | have seerefor 
getting students to begin to under- 
stand and deal with sclentific think- 
Ing in the social sciences.” 

: —RONALD E. DEAN, 

Eastern Kentucky University 





THE SOCIOLOGY OF DEVIANCE _ 
Second Edition 
DELOS H. KELLY, California State 
University, Los Angeles 
Paperbound. 846 pages. 1984 
“Excellent selection of readings! 
The book covers the major theo- 
retical perspectives better than the 
competition, and then fleshes them 
out with a broad selection of 
topical articles.” —SCOTT MENARD, 
Eastern New Mexico State University 


Sport in 
Contemporary Society 
AN ANTHOLOGY . 

Second Edition 


- D. STANLEY EITZEN, Colorado S State 


University 


Paperbound. 430 pages. 1984 
“I'm delighted to see some of my 
favorite sources Included In this 
edition, The material Is very up-to- 
date, sure to provoke discussion on 
a varlety of topics.” 

—BETSY L. BRUCE, Hartwick College 





_ To request an examination copy a any 
of these titles, please write.us on your 
college letterhead specifying the title 


of your course, present text, and ap-— 


proximate enrollment. Send your 
request to: 


t 


ST. 


RTIN’S 


Little, Brown makes 
a good : Second Einon l 

g SOCIOLOGY 
thing even mae Introduction 


the ara 


better... | 


SOCIOLOGY 
‘An Introduction 
Second Edition 

J. Ross Eshleman and Barbara G. Cashion 





The exciting new second edition available in December 


When first introduced, Sociology was greeted by rave reviews from 
students and teachers alike for its balanced coverage of research and 
theory as well as its abundance of everyday examples. Now, with . 
the help of an extensive user questionnaire, Eshleman and Cashion - 
have made this already widely adopted text even better. 


Their careful revision retains the most successful features of the first 
edition—and adds some welcome refinements. The entire text has 
been updated and clarified, and some of the most timely topics — 
human sexuality, technology and computers, and the media — have 
been given greater attention. Coverage of social groups and organi- 
zations appears earlier in the text, age and gender differentiation are 
now discussed in two separate chapters {10 and 11), and a new 
Chapter 17 addresses health care groups and systems. 

Profiles of sociologists working in a wider range of occupations 
enhance the already popular "Sociologists at Work" interviews, and 
an updated career appendix, new boxes and_part-ending readings 
make this the most appealing text available. What's more, the 
accompanying teaching and learning package is better than ever, 
with a revised Study Guide and Instructor's Manual as well as an 
expanded 2100-item Test Bank—plus, our generous film credit policy 
So get with a good thing— write now for your complimentary 
copy of the new second edition, due in December. 

cloth/656 pages/illustrated i in full color/with complete 

supplementary package 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
College Division 34 Beacon Street Boston, MA 02106 


II 





The pacesetter in social problems texts. . . 





AMERICA'S PROBLEMS 
Social Issues and Public Policy 


Elliott Currie ae 
. Jerome H. Skolnick 


Reviewers and users agree— with its policy- 
oriented approach and economics emphasis, 
this exceptional text provides an integrated 
framework for the study of social problems 
unrivaled by any other text. Your colleagues 
have also cited Currie and Skolnick’s rig- 
orous standards of documentation, their fre- 
quent use of well-designed praphics; their , 
in-depth treatment of complex issues, their impeccably clear prose, their 
inclusion of cross-cultural comparisons, and their dynamic boxes and 
intriguing real-world examples. 

Keep abreast with the best— examine this pacesetting text now! 


cloth/585 pages/illustrated/1984/with Instructor's Manual 





A new edition of a campus institution... 


CRISIS IN AMERICAN 
- INSTITUTIONS 
Sixth Edition 
erome H. Skolnick l 
liott Currie 


The highly successful critical reader on 
social problems is coming soon in a brand- 

- new edition! Consistently attuned to con- 
temporary issues, this anthology offers the 

. most pénetrating discussions available on 
such wide-ranging topics as the economic 
crisis, health and welfare, crime and justice, 
national security, and more. At the same 7 
time, the text links the various subjects 
together by retaining its unique time-tested organization on ‘Systemic 
Problems" and “Institutions in Crisis.” Revised for the 80s, the introductory 
section provides background on approaches to social problems. ‘ 
Make this one of your campus insfltutions— watch for it in January. - 


paper/572 pages/1985/with Instructor's Manual 





Coming this Spring... 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS ’ 
The Contemporary Debates, Fourth Edition 
John B. Williamson, Linda Evans, and Michael Rustad 


A revised text/reader that examines key social issues in a debate 
covering conservative, liberal and radical perspectives. 


paper/512 pages/with Test Bank/Due in February 
il 











| Medicino and the Management of Living | 


Taming Ure Last Great Beast 


Silas Rey Amey ead Revered 1 Berpe 


America’s Working Man 


Work, Home, and Politics among 
Blue-Collar Property Owners 


David Halle 


“Am Ia working man? you bet! I’m standing here freezing 
and breathing in all these fumes. . . . You're not a working 
man if you work in an office.” 


After six years of talking and listening to chemical workers 
in an automated plant in New Jersey, Halle offers a 
comprehensive picture of blue-collar workers in 
contemporary America — not only on the job, but at 
home, in the tavern, at union meetings, on vacation s 
— and examines the ambiguous line between the working 
and middie classes in America. i 
Cloth $24.95 (est.) 288 pages (est.) 
35 b&w photographs 


The Transformation of the Jews 
Calvin Goldscheider and Alan.S. Zuckerman 


A ground-breaking comparative and historical study 
tracing the effects of industrialization, urbanization, and 
modernization on Jews as an ethnic group as they move 
from the poor and isolated shtetls of nineteenth-century 
Europe to the affluence of twentieth-century America and 
Israel. 

“A landmark contribution in integrating Jewish studies 
and the historical and social sciences. It is stunning in its 
sweep and achievements.” — Ira Katznelson, New School 
for Social Research 

Chicago Studies in the History of Judaism series 

Cloth $24.95 284 pages 


Medicine and the 


Management of Living 
Taming the Last Great Beast 
William Ray Arney and Bernard J. Bergen 


Amey and Bergen examine the structure and history of 
medical power, pondering the increasing role in medical 
discourse of the patient’s own subjective experience of 
illness. © ; f 
“Arney and Bergen . . . take the critical study of medicine 
a major step further by venturing to probe medicine’s 
most basic assumptions about the body, about death, and 
about the meaning of medical intervention.” — Barbara 
Ehrenreich 


‘Cloth $19.95 216 pages Ilus. 





CHARLES C THOMAS « PUBLISHER 





. New! CORPORATIONS OF CORRUP- 
TION: A Systematic Study of Organized 


Crime by David L. Herbert and Howard’ ` 


Tritt. More than an examination of simple 
criminal activity, this intensive study views 
organized crime as a societal phenomenon, 
business enterprise, and totalitarian, 
hierarchical government-like structure. The 
history, structure, and philosophy of or- 
ganized crime; related legal issues; and 
investigative and prosecutorial concerns are 
detailed. 84, $27.50 


New! BEYOND PSYCHIATRIC EXPER- 
TISE by Ben Bursten. A noted forensic 
psychiatrist examines the difficulties in 
defining mental illness and in determining 
whether a given behavior is a product of 
mental illness. He discusses, among other 


topics, criminal responsibility, commitment, - 


refusal ,of treatment, guardianship of the 
elderly, and the nullification of contracts due 
to unsound mind. 84, $28.50 


LIVING WITH STIGMA: The Plight of the 
People Who We Label Mentally Retarded 
by James R. Dudley. The result of a 
participant observation ‘study, this book 
details the manifestations and impact of 
stigma, mentally retarded persons’ acute 
awareness of it, their possible complicity, 
and their diverse responses to it. Also 
presented are suggestions for helping the 
mentally handicapped cope with and over- 
come stigma. 83, $14.75 Á 


THE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF LONG 
-LIFE by Holger R. Stub..The author focuses 
on the social psychological and sociological 
aspects of increased life expectancy. He 
reviews improvement in the condition of 
human life since 1900, examines changes in 
human perceptions of the chronology of life 
-and death, and considers long life in relation 
to the individual, society, family, education, 
class ‘and status, work, retirement, and 
economics. 82, $16.75 


- New! 





New! THE PROSTITUTE AND HER 
CLIENTS by Lewis Diana. This comprehen- 
šive study will provide sociologists with a 
valuable demographic and psychological 
profile of prostitutes and their clients. 
Chapters describe the organization and 
types of prostitution, profile the prostitute 
and her clients, and discuss the sacial and 
legal impacts prostitution has on society. A 
separate chapter on the amateur prostitute is 
included. Nov. 84, about $24.75 


CULTURAL LANGUAGE DIF- 
FERENCES: Their Educational and Clinical- 
Professional Implications edited by: Sol 
Adler. The contributors to this treatise 
advocate the _ institution of bidialectal/ 
bicultural training programs in schools to 
help learners develop proficiency in stan- 
dard English. Articles address, among other 
topics, social dialects and literacy, the effect 
of social dialect on learning, and problems 
facing the speaker. Oct. ‘84, about $22.75 


CONTROVERSIAL NUTRITION POLICY 
ISSUES edited by Giorgio R. Solimano and 
Sally A. Lederman. The diverse articles in 
this volume analyze current international 
issues in public health nutrition. Among the 
topics discussed are malnutrition, U.S. food 
aid, drought, saccharin use, RDAs for 
pyridoxine, the vitamin C controversy, 
breast feeding, child nutrition, and alcohol 
consumption of the American Indian. ‘83, 
$34.75 


BLACK ALCOHOLISM: Toward a Compre- 
hensive Understanding edited by Thomas 
D. Watts and Roosevelt Wright, Jr. Contrib- 


utors examine the complex, multifaceted 


problem of alcohol abuse and alcoholism 
among American blacks. The book’s four 
sections cover etiology, incidence, and 
nature of the problem; treatment methods; 
preventive measures; and psychosocial re- 
search, available services, and policy issues. 
83, $26.75 


Order direct for fastest results © Write or call (217) 789-8980 © Books sent on approval 





MasterCard, Visa & prepaid orders sent postpaid è Catalog sent on. request 
2600 South First Street - Springfield - Illinois + 62717 
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A UNIFYING THEORY 
OF COMPLEX SYSTEMS! 


















“A brilliant work...a masterful as well as an innova- - 
tive synthesis...enormous theoretical as well as 
y pragmatic implications.” 
—William Reckmeyer, President, 
` American Society for Cybernetics, 

San Jose State University 


“An outstanding contribution to the relationship be- 
tween evolutionary biology and the social sciencés.” - 
—Benson E. Ginsburg, 

Head, Dept. of Biobehavioral Sciences, 

University of Connecticut 


“The basic thesis is sound...and Corning’s eru- 
‘dition lends great solidity to the work.” 

j —Michael T. Ghiselin, 

California Academy of Sciences 

“A new synthesis bringing together an awe- 
some knowledge of biological processes.... 


A major achievement.” 
—Roger D. Masters, Dartmouth College 


“The best contribution to the area where evolutionary biology and political science meet.” 
—Karl Deutsch, Harvard University 


“Deserves to be read by anyone concerned with human affairs....An imposing, ambitious effort.” 
—Elliott White, Temple University 


“A serious and scholarly magnum opus....Recommended.” —Library Journal 


The Synergism Hypothesis is a stunning 
achievement, which should influence all future discussions 
of evolution and humankind. _ 








WW) At your bookstore or from l Rev. 60 4 
C21) MoGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Dept. PL, 35th Floor | 
WM 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10020 ` 

Please send me lenclose check or money order totaling $ ` ý 
by Peter A. Corning. Name 25 . 
. cOpy(ies) in hardcover @$19.95 each. Address i 
__. copy(les) in paperback @$12.95 each. CW a 
Please add applicable taxes. ` State, Zip_ | 
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The Two Social Psychologies 
An Integrative Approach 
Cookie White Stephan and Walter Stephan 
both of New Mexico State University . 
This new text integrates and synthesizes the theory, methods, and literature of socio- 
logical social psychology and psychological social psychology. After introductory, 


' theory, and methods chapters the text reflects in combined influence of both 
` disciplines. . 


Study Guide— instructors Manual 


Sociological Research Methods 


An Introduction — 
Bemard S. Phillips, Boston University 
Instructor's Manual 


‘ 
page yet Through Life 
‘A Psychosocial Approach - 
‘Third Edition 


Barbara Newmgn, The Ohio State University 
and Philip R. Nea 


Religion in Sociological Perspective 
Keith A. Roberts, Bowling Green State University, Firelands College ` 


Examination copies for adoption consideration available upon request. Please indicate course title and 
text presently used. 


The Dorsey Press R Homewood, Illinois 60430 


RUTGERS 


THE POLITICAL ECOLOGY OF 
DISEASE IN TANZANIA E 
Meredeth Turshen = 

Turshen looks at disease in Tanzania, arguing 
that it is not the Inevitable consequence of. 
climate or geography, but the result of colo- 
nialism and capitalism. Kich and complex 

,.. with an analysis that rings true. 

Steven Feierman 


260 pages, $25.00 cloth 


MY TROUBLES ARE GOING.TO HAVE 


TROUBLE WITH ME THE BOUR A z 
Everyday Trials and Triumphs of pai spi AND THE BIBELOT 


4 are yi a ai Saisselin looks at the history of attitudes 
toward art in the 19th century, describing 





Dorothy Remy, editors the transition from art viewed as an aesthetic 
This book focuses on nonprofessional working ' object to art viewed as a prestigious col- 
women, concentrating on workplace reorga- |© lectible to be acquired and displayed. A 
nization due to new technology on the job, pioneering contribution to the history 
and how women deal with unpleasant and of consumer culture. Jackson Lears 
exploitative working conditions. A very 0 17. 
important contribution. Arlene K. Daniels a0 pages: SZINNAI clot 
The Douglass Series RADICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
289 pages, $29.00 cloth, $10.95 paper SINCE THE SIXTIES 
A Sociology of Knowledge Analysis 
cea TO VAGRANCY Paul A. Attewell ` 
Attewell explores all aspects of the new 

Crime and Social Control in the political economy, framing it within an 
Third Wor Id analysis that explains why this body of 
Martha Knisely Huggins l scholarship developed as it bas, where it ` 
Huggins studies northeast Brazil where crime is likely to go in the future, and where 
is a result of socially structured inequality, its strengths and weaknesses Ile. One 

` caused by unemployment, which in tum was of the definitive treatments of left-wing 

` caused by the economic dependency of the ~ scholarship. Michael Useem 


Brazilian economy on the world economy. An 320 pages, $30.00 cloth 
invaluable study of the relationship between 1 
criminal law, labor and political economy. 


William J. Chambliss RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
` Crime, Law, and Deviance series - 30 COLLEGE AVENUE, 
190 pages, $25.00 cloth NEW BRUNSWICK, NJ 08903 


RUTGERS: PRESS 





VIII 


Oxford 


Order and Conflict in Contemporary Capitalism 

Studies in the Political Economy of West European Nations ` 

JOHN H, GOLDTHORPE, Nuffield College, . This book looks at the ways in which select 
Western countries havé sought to manage and diffuse political conflict over the distribution of 
economic anu social resources. Papers contributed by socialists, economists, political scientists and 
historians focus, comparatively, on the different institutional arrangements devised to bring about 
settlement between organized labour and capital. i 
December 1984 352pp. cloth $39.95 paper $15.95 


The Intellectual and Social Organization of thé Sciences 

RICHARD WHITLEY, Manchester Business School. The production and organization of knowledge in 
different sciences is contingent upon the circumstances and manner in which research is carried out. 
This book examines the sciences arid their individual systems of knowledge-production and 
validation. 

1984, 270 pp. $34.95 

Urbanization and Settlement Systems 

International Perspectives 

Edited by L.S. BOURNE, University of Toronto, R. SINCLAIR, State University, and 

K. D ONSKI, Polish Academy of Sciences. Urbanization is a global phenomenon, involving a 
transformation of society and its settlement patterns. In this volume, twenty-two experts show the 
diversity of that phenomenon as they analyze the urban settlement systems of their native countries. 
1983 pp.; illus. $47.50 ` ae 


Urban Evolution 
Studies in the Mathematical Ecology of Cities i 
DIMITRIOS S. DENDRINOS, University o Kas with HENRY A. MULLALLY, Southern Pacific 


Transportation Company. In studying the effect of urban dynamics, the authors approach the 
complexity of urban systems by constructing simple models using only a few, strategically chosen 
variables. This proposition is argued at both the inter and intra evel, and the topics covered 
include the relative population and income levels of metropolitan areas, slum formation, 
entrification, and suburbanization. ° i f 
ovember 1984 192 pp.; illus. $27.95 


The Way People Work . me 
Job Satisfaction and Customer Service | l 

CHRISTINE HOWARTH. In this practical guide to improving customer service and the quality of 
working life, Christine Howarth uses detailed case studies to show how various organizations 

— European and American Motor manufacturers, the Italian metal ease industry, and the British 
Civil Service—have improved the way they operate, both in economic and human terms. k; 
1984 180pp. $24.95 


- e. 
Causes and Consequences of Internal Migration 


A.S. OBERAI, International Labour Office and H.K. MANMOHAN, a University, Patiala. This 
book investigates the determinants and socio-economic implications of internal migration. The 

‘functions of migration in the transformation of rural and economies are examined as well as 
the effects of migration on production, agricultural productivity, technological change, population 
growth, structure and level of employment, and income distribution between and within rural urban 


areas. 
1984 434pp. $19.95 


Prices and publication dates are subject to change- 
Oxford University Press ~ 
200 Madison Avenue * New York, NY 10016 
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The Family in Social Context 
Sixth Edition 


GERALD R. LESLIE and SHEILA K. KORMAN, 
both of the University of Florida, Gainesville 


On a previous edition: “At last, here is an 
introductory text to family sociology that my 
students and I can both agree upon. It meets 
their needs for readability, simplicity, relevant 
information and clear organization, and my needs for breadth ai depth on seein 
—Journal of Marriage and the Family. This widely-used, comprehensive textbook on the 
sociology of the family has become even better! Enlisting the aid of co-author, Sheila 
Korman, Gerald Leslie has extensively revised and updated his coverage of women’s issues 
and has modernized women’s role in the family to include such topics as working women 
and female-headed households. Other new material includes the influence of religion and 
social class on marriage, information on delayed parenting and childlessness, infertility and 
contraception, and the reaction of both men and women to divorce. All new illustrations 
and completely updated statistical material add to this fresh revision of an already 
exemplary text. i 

January 1985 652 pp.; illus. $24.95 

Also available: ` 

Objective Tests for The Family in Social Context, Sixth Edition. Complimentary to instructors. 


“Collins is undoubtedly one of the best writers in sociology today.” 
— Rexford L. Richardson, Palm Beach Atlantic College < a 


_ Three Sociological Traditions 
RANDALL COLLINS 


In this brief history of sociology, Randall Collins vividly demonstrates how sociology has 
developed, not in a single line, but within three rival schools of thought: Durkheim ritual 
solidarity, Marx/Weber social conflict, and Colley/Mead/Husserl social peychology. : 
Intellectual highlights of these schools are traced from their classic beginnings up through 
current developments, revealing how the discipline pee grown through progressive 
advances in understanding. 

January 1985 224pp. paper $6.95 


Three Sociological Traditions: Selected Readings 


This reader extracts core theoretical contributions from three main schools of enen and 
examines with introductory essays and commentaries, their historical development 

Although designed to accompany the above text, tifese selections are entirely self-contained 
and may easily be used separately. ; 

January 1985 384pp.. paper $6.95 


Also by Randall Collins 


Sociological Insight - 
An Introduction to Non-Obvious Sociology 


. “A superb set of essays on important sociological concepts: . . elaborates and elucidates on 
topics which are of central concern.”— Bertram Spiller, University of Bridgeport. Writing with 
the conviction that sociology has more to offer than obvious statements couched in 
unfamiliar terms, Collins explores rationality, religion, power, crime, and love in a lucid and - 
engaging manner 

174pp. paper $4.95 

















Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency 
RICHARD J. LUNDMAN, Ohio State University 
This is a balanced and judicious review of the major efforts used to prevent and control 
juvenile delinquency. Methods such as individual treatment, liberal reform, diversion, 
probation, the “scared straight” program, and others are evaluated and measured in terms 
of their success or failure. The author concludes with recommendations for the future, 
substantiated by his careful evaluation of what has or has not worked in the past. 
December 1984 - 260 pp.;illus. paper $8. 95 


Theories of Delinquency 

DONALD J. SHOEMAKER, Virginia Palytechnic In Institute 

“An excellent summary and analysis of the full range of theoretical explanations offered for 
delinquency.”—John F. Karns, University of Pittsburgh 


This text identifies and evaluates major explanations of delinquent behavior. Integrative | 
and comparative discussions of individualistic and sociological theories are clearly and 
logically presented. Individual chapters distinguish the penne and concepts of each 
theory and appraise their validity. 

1984 265pp. paper $8.95 


The Social Condition of Humanity 

An Introduction to Sociology 

Second Edition ` 

IRVING M. ZEITLIN, University of’ Toronto 

“Continues to be an excellent text.” William C. Lane, SUNY, Cortland 

Now in its second edition, this stimulating introduction to the sociological perspective 
acquaints students with the classical foundations of sociological analysis. Informed 
throughout by sociological theory and historical background, the book addresses 
controversial issues and key questions concerning the human condition. 

1983 470pp. - paper $14.95 


The World Crisis in Education 
_ The View From the Eighties +, 
PHILIP H. COOMBS, International Coyncil for Educational Development 


In this sequel to his well known book, The World Education Crisis, Philip Coombs identifies 
significant educational trends which have developed over the past 20 years and examines 
critical future issues destined to descend upon all nations, with varying intensity, over the 
next 15 years. Possible ways of coping with these issues are explored through educational 
reforms, innovations and new forms of international cooperation. 
‘January 1985 384 pp.; illus. cloth$24.95 paper $10.95 


Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 


Oxford University Press 
200 Madison Avenue * New York, NY 10016 
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New in Sociology 


WORLD 
POPULATION: 


An Introduction to Demography 


Edward G. Stockwell 
and H. Theodore Groat, 
Bowling Green State University 


This clearly written, comprehensive 
introduction to demography features a 
nontechnical writing style that is jargon- 
free without sacrificing scientific accuracy. 
The authors approach the subject on the 
premise that a basic knowledge of the 
demographies of any population is a pre- 
requisite to understanding the issues and 
problems confronting societies of every 
description and size—local, national or 
global. This excellent text will acquaint the 
student with today's major demographic 
developments and will alert the student to 
the cause and effect relationship between 
population trends and social, economic 
and political issues and problems. 


“I think you have one of the best books 

In the introductory population text 

market’ 

—Professor James A. Sweet, 7 
Center for Demography and Ecology 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 


April Cloth 544 pp. 81 tables 
44 figures 56 photographs 


To receive our current catalogue write to: 
COLLEGE DIVISION 
387 Park Avenue South 

New York, New York 10016 















Max Weber's Insights 
and Errors 

Stanislav Andresk! 

A general assessment of the work 
of the great German sociologist. 


Intemational Library of Sociology 
$35.00 cloth ` 


Durkheim’s Sociology of 
Religion 
Themes and Theories 

. W.S.F Pickering . 
A systematic analysis of Durk- 
helm’s greatest book, the classic 
Elementary Forms of the Religious 

_ Life. 

. $49.95 cloth 


Stigma 

Robert M. Page 

Forms of stigmatization are 
examined within thelrpolitical, 
economic, social and historical 
context. 

Concepts in Social Policy 
$13.95 original paper 


Tradition and Innovation 

The Idea of Civilization as 

Culture and Its Significance 

H.T. Wilson . 

This book argues that the Institu- 

tlonallzation of western rationality 

has created a culturally unique 

form of collective life — advanced . 
_ industrial society. 

Intemational Library of 

Phenomenology and Moral 

Sclences ' 

$35.00 cloth 


Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 


9 Park Street 
Boston, MA 02108 


































































The Trouble with America 
by MICHEL CROZIER 


Foreword by David Riesman 

“A provocative analysis of current American ills, snags, and bangir by a 
sociologist who knows the United States very well.”—Stanley Hoffmann 
“Crozier has a better sense of the country in all its variety aad diversity than 


other, visitors... .In his modest way, he is truly in the steps of Tocqueville.” 
—David Riesman $19.95 | 

Perspectives on Morality and Power in 
Higher Education a Chinese Village 

‘Eight Disciplinary and by RICHARD MADSEN 
Comparative Views “Specialists in the China field have been 


Edited by BURTON R. CLARK awaiting this book with eager anticipa- 


This volume brings together origir al tion. Thay will not be disappointed. ... 
that clarify eight perspectives on hi rae YS a path-breaking contribution to our under- 


education including the sociological inter standing of rural life in the People’s 
oe ~ an | 
est in status, the cultural, the sclentific, Republic of China. Lowel Dittmer 


and the policy-centered. “A key contribu- $24.50 . 
tion... it will be a ‘handbook’ for research Competing Equalities N 
in the field for some time.’ ‘—Phillp G. 2 
Alfbach $28.50 ow ity the Backward Classes ° 
in inaia 
Ritualized Homosexuality by MARC GALANTER 
in Melanesia . “Awork of Sra anion in aey and 
j \ of exceptional and many-faceted impor- 
. Edited by GILBERT H. HERDT tance....as far as | know there is nothing 


The pervasiveness of ritualized homo- 
sexuality is a startling and significant. 
feature of Melanesian societies. This 
book, containing the work of seven 
leading social scientists, is the first 


remotely like its masterly and detailed 
treatment of a field of outstanding socio- 
legal concern.” —W.H. Morris-Jones 
$36.50 


of its kind. $24.95 ` New in paperback— ` 
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Being a Person the Tamil Way Revolution in China 

bý E. VALENTINE. DANIEL by JUDITH STACEY 

“Daniel is brilliant, and this work is the “A brilliant exploration of its complex 
product of all his powers of Imagination and double subject, Stacey's provocative 


and expression... .His discussions are set and illuminating consideration. . .is a major 
in the full context of previous scholarship; contribution both'to feminist theory and 
and very, very funny, so that his depic- to our understanding of China.”—Marilyn 
tions of the quandries of his informants, B. Young $8.95 

as well as himself, are a joy to read. 

— Wendy O'Flaherty $29.95 
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FAMILY CASE STUDIES 

A Sociological Perspective 

Edited by RALPH LaROSSA, Georgia State University 
Fourteen socially diverse couples and families— 
from newlyweds and voung parents to the divorced, 
widowed, and aged—come alive in these‘authentic, 
richly detailed narratives and dialogues. Included 
are commentary and questions that illuminate the 
culture, interaction, structure, and identity of family 
relations, “...a useful and unique addition to the list 
of pedagogical resources available for teaching 
family studies.”—-Richard J. Gelles, University of 
Rhode Island 


253 pages paper 0-02-918010-4 $9.95 
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that shape today’s TV news. The Participant's Manual 
provides game rules, forms, and an important 


extended essay that relates the game format to the ` 


larger structures of print and electronic journalism. 
The Coordinator's Manual supplies additional 
forms and materials for instructors. 


Participants Manual 128 pages paper 
0-02-911110-2 $9.95 
Coordinators Manual 142 pages paper 
0-02-911200-1 gratis 


SCIENCE AS INTELLECTUAL 
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Who Controls Scientific Research? 

DOROTHY NELKIN, Cornell University 

Nelkin examines several dimensions of this contro- 
yersial question, presenting a balanced discussion 
of the complex issues from varying points of view— 
includin, 
zens to informed, and the légitimate security 
needs of government and industry. Examples and 
cases illustrate specific dilemmas. 


130 pages paper ~-0-02-949090-1 $9.00 
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e interests of scientists, the rights of citi- ` 


C. WRIGHT MILLS 


An American Utopian 

IRVING LOUIS HOROWITZ, Rutgers University 

The first full-scale biography of one of America’s 
most complex, problematic social thinkers offers a 
compassionate yet unsentimental appraisal of 
Mills's brief career as well as his contribution to 
sociology and to his umes. “...a fair and just assess- 
ment, a comprehensive scrutiny of {Mills’s} work 
and a compelling portrait of the ‘man."—Daniel 
Bell, Harvard University 


341 pages 0-02-914970-3 $19.95 
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A Festschrift in Honor of Lewis A. Coser 
Edited by WALTER W. POWELL, Yale University, and 
RICHARD ROBBINS, University of Massachusetts, 
Boston “ 

Memorable contributions by Irving Howe, Anthony 
Giddens, Suzanne Keller, Dennis Wrong, Robert K. 
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one of the foremost sociologists alive today. Selec- 
tions discuss historical sociology; class, politics, and 
conflict; the sociology of commitment, the state of 
sociology as a discipline; and the social role of intel- 
lectuals. A selected bibliography of Coser’s writings 
and an introduction by the editors are included. 


0-02-925400-0 $29.95 
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Eleven scholars influenced by Janowitz’ interdisci- 


: pinay ppo to military studies pay tribute to 


is nearly 30 years of intellectual leadership. Martin ~ 
and McCrate have assembled theoretical and histor- 
ical perspectives of the military as well as contem-., 
porary views of the armed forces in the U.S., West 
Germany, and Israel. Included are contributions by 
Jacques van Doorn, Charles C. Moskos, John Lovell 
and Kurt Lang. 
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- is a critical introduction by Lewis A. Coser writen 
especially for this edition. 

350 pages 0-02-907950-0 ' 
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Yinger shows how inverted standards of beauty, 
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sprung repeatedly from high levels of alienation, 


` cultural crises, demographic changes, social 


upheavals, and other.destabilizing sources. “....1 can 
wholeheartedly recommend it to those who did not 
experience the sixties directly as the single best 
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Refugee Scholars in America |: 


` Their Impact and Their Experiences 


Lewis A. Coser 


In this engrossing book, Goser examines the 
backgrounds, personalities, and careers of 
emigré scholars in-the social sciences and 
humanities, bringing to'life not only those 

| immigrants who became successful in America 
but also — in poignant contrast — those who 
never achieved eminece in their adopted home. 


“Lewis Coser has done it again. First, his mas- 
terly Masters of Sociological Thought and now this 
vaulted gallery, crowded with superb word- 
portraits and vignettes of the social scientists 
and humanists who, having fled Hitlers 
Europe, helped shape American scholarship of 
the past half-century.” —Robert K. Merton 

“Àn extraordinary display of learning” —Kai 
Erikson 


“A brilliant soliithe® —Irving Louis 
Horowitz $25.00° 
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"Target of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Susan P. Shapiro . 


~ A pathbreaking study of crime in the world of 

` securities and stock transactions, based on an 

. inside look at SEC records over a twenty-five- 
year period. Shapiro describes the: , strate- 
“gies, and i impact of securities fraud; ocuments 

ow these crimes are detected my handled by 

the Commission; and presents policy recom- 
mendations to improve the agency’s work as the 
government's watchdog over the stock market. 
Wisiard Canieatics is the first Volume in the 

- new Yale Studies on White-Collar Crime series 
Stanton Wheeler, editor. $26.00 : 


Yale University Press 
New Haven and London 
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Liberal Democracy and School Desegregation ; 
Jennifer L. Hochschild 

When traditional democratic methods are used 


to desegregate schools, both blacks and whites 
end up worse off — with little freedom and 


equality for blacks, much disruption and pain 


for both races, and few educational gains for 
anyone. Hochschild shows that school desegre- 
gation can succeed if rapid and extensive 
change is imposed by non-elected officials and 
without citizen involvement. ` 


” “Powerful . . . the most searching challenge to 


the theory of incrementalism that I have come 
across in recent years.” —David Braybrooke A 
New Yale Fastback - 

$27.00 cloth; $8.95 paper 
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Vision and Method in Historical Sociology 

THEDA SKOCPOL, Editor 

The original essays in this book examine the careers and contributions of nine major scholars 

who have been influential in the development of historical SE AET: rrently one of the most 

ented as of the discipline. Covering the work of Marc Bloch | Polanyi, SN. Eisenstact, 
en 


Reinhard Bendix, Perry Anderson, E.P. Thompson, Charles Tilly, Immanuel Wallerstein, and 

Barrington Moore, Jr., the essa essays convey a vivid sense of the vision and values each individual 

has brought to his work, as well as analyzing and evaluating the research designs and methods 
` used by each. Cloth $39.5 Paper $13.95 

Durkheim and Modern Sociology 

STEVE FENTON 

This clearly written introduction to Durkheim's major works examines the ways in which they 

have continued to provide inspiration in a variety of areas within sociology. icular, the 


author focuses on the relevance of Durkheim's contributions to work in such areas of contemporary 
sociological interest as the division of labor and class conflict, the state, education, law and 
deviance, and religion. A Cloth $29.95 Paper $9.95 


Solidarity 


The Analysis of a Social Movement: Poland 1980-1981 
ALAIN TOURAINE, et al. 

.In this book... Poles who took a leading part in the movement are allowed to speak for 
themselves. The reader, accordingly, ca npe a sense of the strength and depth of the tidal wave 
of national and religi ig feeling of which Solidarity was the institutional expression and the 
Aha ”~Forcign A 3 

..the best study to TE of the union itself. . .” -The New York Review of Books 


ce oth $19.95 Paper $9.95 
Work and Politics 
The Division of Labor in Industry 
CHARLES F. SABEL ; 
MacArthur Foundation Prize-winner Charles F. Sabel develops in this book a comprehensive 
ang comparative sociology of work/place relations in industrial capitalist societies. 
-anima acti and suggestive look at contemporary Western European and U.S. industrialism 


"The 

. with aie insight, Sabel describes world views and moral outlooks of three major 
pae e groups. . .” -Contemporary Sociology Cloth $2795 Paper $9.95 
The Invention of Tradition 


Edited By ERIC HOBSBAWM And TERENC® RANGER 

This book explores traditions and customs often thought to be ancient or even immemorial: the 
national culures of Scotland and Wales, the customs of African peoples, and the ceremonies of 
national and imperial monarchy. It shows how and why these were invented for nationalist or 
imperial purposes, and investigates the attempts made by radical reformers to develop symbols, 
ceremonies, and traditions of their own. 

“...acollection of learned, funny, and surprising essays. ..”—The New Yorker 

“Hobsbawm and Ranger had an excellent idea in calling an academic conference on the subject 
of ‘invented traditions’, and an even better one in publishing the conference paper: in this 
volume. The subject is an important one. . ”—The New Republic Cloth $29.95 Paper $9.95 


Order from your bookstore or call our Customer Service department 1-800-431-1580 (outside 
New York State and Canada). MasterCard or Visa accepted. 
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The following errors appeared in the February 1984 issue of ASR in the article, “Comparative 


Social Mobility Revisited; Models of Convergence and Divergence in 16 Countries,” 


by David B. 


Grusky and Robert M. Hauser. On page 28, the first line of equation (2) should read: 
yi = (baða + 82)". 
Also on page 28, the first sentence following equation (3). should read: 


In this model, the u, and ô are quadratic functions of the logarithms of the 5. 
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- STRUCTURAL TRANSFORMATION AND SOCIAL MOBILITY: 


HUNGARY 1938-1973* 


ALBERT SIMKUS, 
è University of Michigan : 


This Paper <destribes several ways in which the transformation of Hungarian social 
structure between 1938 and 1973 constrained changes in rates of intergenerational 
social mobility. Three concepts of ways in which shifts in the distributions of social 


- origins and destinations can result in: changes in the total rate of 


mobility—‘discrepancy effects,” “concentration effects,” and “composition 
effects’ —are discussed and shown to be represented in a multiplicative model 
commonly applied to mobility tables. By observing the changes in the expected 
percentage mobile when various constraints are added to this multiplicative model, 
the relative impact of each aspect of structural change becomes more apparent. 
Most of the change in Hungary, particularly between 1953 and 1973, is attributable 
to changes in structural constraints. Most of the change in mobility across economic 
classes was associated with changing origin-destination discrepancy effects, as were 
large portions of the changes in mobility across socioeconomic status levels and 
broad social strata. Changing concentration effects were less important, and mostly 
affected mobility across SES levels: Detailed composition effects were most 


important in conjunction with monotonic increases in mobility across SES levels. 


During the late 1970s, the notion of 


“structural mobility” displayed considerable‘ 


upward mobility. The role of differences in oc- 
cupational structures in accounting for dif- 
ferences in occupational mobility was elevated 
from a nuisance factor, to be removed from 


mobility comparisons, to a major explanation . 
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of why mobility rates vary. Indeed, the over- 
whelming importance of shifts in structure in 
explaining temporal changes in mobility en- 
couraged the elaboration of statistical models 
powerful enough to detect what little other- 
than-structural chánges might have occurred 
(Hauser et al., 1975a; Featherman and Hauser, 


_ 1978; Hope, 1981b; Goldthorpe, 1980). 


` This paper presents an analysis of the ways 
in which changes in social structure con- 
strained changes in intergenerational mobility 
in Hungary between 1938 and 1973. The ‘pri- 
mary substantive concern involves: under- 
standing and measuring the ways in which in- 
dustrialization and a form of transition to so- 
cialism can produce structural shifts in mobil- 
ity. At the same time, this analysis has de- 
manded conceptual and methodological ‘dis- 
tinctions which help clarify the different forms 
of structural constraints on mobility in gen- 
eral!  ' 

The Hungarian case provides an example of 


‘the process of change where structural changes 


have been unusually rapid, and where they 
have taken a special form. The changes in 


! When the terms social “structure” or ‘‘structural 
changes” are used in this context, they are to be 
understood -primarily in the demographic sense, re- 
ferring to the distributions of persons across social 
status categories, rather’than in the more sociologi- 
cal sense involving the social relations among per- 
sons in such categories. Yet, these two aspects of 
structural change are hardly distinct, since changes 
in social distributions directly involve changes in 
‘social relations as different classes and strata arise 
and disappear. 
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Hungary exemplify one kind of state socialist 
structural trarisformation, involving a combi- 
nation of policies directed at transformation of 
two aspects of the distributions of roles in the 
system of production: (1) the distribution of 
social classes, differentiated on the basis of 
property rights; and (2) the distribution of 
socio-occupational strata-differentiated on the 
basis of authority, education, skill, and sector 
of production. Taken together, these changes 
may be referred to as a process of “state so- 
cialist structural transformation”—a sequence 
of shifts in social structure and mobility ac- 
companying the combined processes of- so- 
cialization and industrial development. _ 

The analyses included in this-paper are re- 
stricted in several ways. First, the analyses 
only deal with intergenerational mobility be- 
tween social classes and strata. Second, the 
data examined indicate changes in mass mobil- 
ity, but do not show. changes in elite mobility 
involving the very highest rungs of the status 
ladder. Third, only the changes in the male 


labor force are examined. The analyses are. 


restricted to data that allow examination of the 


relationship between the changes in structure > 


and the changes in intergenerational social mo- 
bility. This involves examining. temporal dif- 
ferences observable among men who were age 
30-40 in 1938, 1948, 1953, 1963, and 1973. 
These analyses are based on retrospective re- 
ports provided by selected birth cohorts of 
surveyed male respondents in a 1973 national 
mobility survey (N=13, 263) (sée Andorka, 
1982). 

Finally, little attention is given to the issue of 


changes in the pattern of association between - 


fathers’ and sons’ positions, as reflected in 
changes in the odds ratios in these mobility 
tables. The significance of the deviance be- 
tween the observed patterns of mobility and 
the model of historical or .cross-cohort con- 
stancy in the intergenerational association is 
examined. However, the primary line of 
analysis is motivated by the question: Given 
the average pattern of intergenerational associ- 
ation over time, given the observed structural 
shifts, and given the assumptions implicit in 
several multiplicative models, how much 


change in mobility was implied by each aspect - 


of structural change? Since it is the proportions 
of persons who are mobile, rather than the 
mobility analyst’s highly abstract multiplica- 
tive parameters, that have the most direct 
consequences for persons’ perceptions and 
reactions, shifts in the proportion mobile are 
the yardstick for the significance of each kind 
of structural shift. 


This paper is divided into three sections. ` 


First, in preparation for examining the Hunga- 
rian case, four different ways in which social 
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structure constrains social mobility are distin- 
guished. The second section briefly reviews 
the most relevant aspects of Hungarian his- 
tory, describes the overall pattern of father-son 
association in status, and describes the’ 
changes in Hungarian social structure. The- 
final section assesses the contributions of gach 
different aspect of structural change to the 
changes in the percentage of persons mobile 


_across classes, strata, and socioeconomic. 


levels. 


HOW DOES SOCIAL STRUCTURE. : 
CONSTRAIN MOBILITY? 
COUNTING THE WAYS 


It has long been recognized that differences - 
between the origin and destination distribu- 
tions of mobility tables. necessarily involve a 
certain minimum amount of “‘foréed” or 
“structural” mobility, and that origin distribu- 
tions greatly influence inflow proportions 
while destination distributions greatly affect 
outflow proportions. However, there are ad- 
ditional structural constraints as well, some of 
which affect traditional measures of “‘circula- 
tion mobility,” ‘‘openness,” or ‘social fluidity” 
(Hauser et al‘, 1975b). Furthermore, each of 
these additional constraints is related to dif- 
ferent arguments about how mobility can 
change. i 
In order to distinguish among different types 
of structural constraints on mobility, it is 


‘ helpful to make some changes in language and 


vocabulary. There are effects of structure 
which cannot be easily represented by a given 
proportion of total-mobility labeled as 
“structural.” Différences in the amount of mo-- 
bility observed in two tables can be attributed 
to differences in the structural constraints in- 
volved; but, given a single table, it is difficult to 
attribute a specific amount of mobility to some 
kinds’ of structural effects without employing 
comparisons with an arbitrary ‘‘standard 
table: Consequently, it is difficult to speak in 
terms of several kinds of “structural mobility.” 
Instead, it makes more sense to speak in terms 
of several forms of effects or constraints of 
structure on mobility. It is possible to distin- 
guish at least four forms of effects: ‘‘discrep- 


ancy effects,” “concentration effects,” ‘‘com- 


- position effects,” and “within-category com- 


position effects.” 

The fact that changes in social structure in 
some way impose additional constraints on 
mobility other than those indicated by changes 
in the index of structural mobility has been 
recognized for a number of years (Hauser et 
al., 1975b; McClendon, 1980b; Hope, 1981b). 
Labeling and elaborating these additional con- 
straints clarifies their substantive meaning and 
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provides a rationale for attributing changes in 
mobility to particular kinds of structural ants 


Discrepancy Effects a 

This expression will be used to refer to the 
constraints on mobility implied by discrepan- 
cie? between the origin and destination distri- 
butions ofa mobility table. The basic notion 
behind these effects is the same as that behind 
what is ‘traditionally called “forced,” “mini- 
mum,” or “‘structural’’ mobility: ceteris 
paribus , the greater the disproportion between 
origin and destination distributions, the greater 
the amount of mobility. 


Concentration Effects 


The second form of structural effect is related 
to the degree of concentration (or conversely, 
the evenness) of the origin and destination dis- 


tributions. The general principle ‘here is most - 


obvious in the extreme case: if nearly everyone. 
- is concentrated within a single status category, 
there will be few potential movers in the. 
minority categories available:-to move into the 
large category, and there will be few places in 
the minority categories available for potential 
movers from the majority category. Given 
identical origin and destination distributions, 


all else being equal, the’ more the origin and . 


-destination distributions depart from an 
equiproportional distribution, (1) the lower the 
expected mobility if the statuses of fathers and 
their children are independent (the theoretical 
upper limit on mobility usually referred to as 
“perfect mobility’), and (2) .the lower the 
maximum possible amount of mobility (the ab- 
solute upper limit on the proportion mobile).? 


Composition Effects l 


The notion behind the third form of yira: : 


effect is based on the assumption that there are 
relatively constant and universal patterns of 
association in intergenerational. mobility ta- 
bles. This assumption is suggested by the fre- 
quent ‘observation that time series of mobility 


2 Changes: in “perfect mobility,” the amount of 
mobility expected if origin and destination statuses , 
are independent, are useful indices of changes in 
concentration effects, but they are less than ideal for 
this purpose,since observed origin and destination 
statuses are never observed to be independent. The 


consequences of concentration effects within mul- , 


tiplicative mobility models are partly a function of 
the magnitude of the intergenerational association 
. (see footnote 5); consequently, it seems more rea- 
sonable to assess concentration effects on the basis 
.of changes in expected mobility given a pattern of 
association close to that which is observed. 
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tables can be fitted quite well by multiplicative 
models which allow the “structure” of the ta- 
bles (the origin and destination distributions) to 
vary with time, while assuming a constant 
pattern of origin-destination association 
(Hauser et al., 1975a). 

The general pattern of time-constant inter- 
-generational association observed in a number 
of countries also appears to be relatively con- 
stant across countries. For most countries for 
-which we have data, intergenerational status 
inheritance tends to be highest at the upper and 
lower ends of the socioeconomic’ scale, and 
lowest in the middle. Naturally, mobility be- 
tween categories that are close together in 
socioeconomic status, average education, and 
workplace location tends to be higher than mo- 
bility between categories that differ greatly in 
these respects. Furthermore, openness be- 
tween agricultural occupations and nonagri- 
cultural occupations tends to be restricted. 
Self-employment is also typically associated 
with relatively high degrees of status inher- . 
itance. Self-employed farmers tend to have 
very high degrees_of status inheritance. 

Given this common pattern of association, 
changes in the class and occupational composi- 
tion of a society will tend to result in changes 
in the amount of-social mobility. In effect, the 
population is being shifted from those portions 
of a mobility table where the associations are 
strong to those portions where the associations 
are less strong. As the composition of a society 
is characterized by more and more persons 
belonging to those pairs of social strata be- 


‘ tween- which mobility is easy, social mobility 


-will become more common. Similarly, if those 
strata which tend to exhibit high degrees of 
inheritance decrease in size, total mobility will 
tend to increase. (McClendon, 1980b). We 
choose to call these effects of structural 
changes on mobility “composition effects” be- 

cause they reflect the consequences of changes 
in a society’s social composition given a par- 
ticular constant pattern of origin-destination 
interactions.3 


3 Attributing changes in intergenerational mobility 
rates to shifts in a society’s composition is least 
problematic in the case of shifts in the composition of 
social backgrounds, since social backgrounds, by 
definition, precede the occurrence of mobility. The: 
notion of composition effects related to the origin 
distribution is associated with both Markovian and 
log-linear approaches to modeling changes in mobil- 
ity. However, attributing changes in mobility to 
changes in the composition of social destinations is 
more difficult, since the mobility process precedes ° 
and may be seen as generating the destination distri- 
bution. Thus an accurate conception of structural 
constraints associated with the destination structure 


requires the notion that the observed destination 
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In industrializing societies in general, the 
process contributing most to composition ef-- 
fects has been the decrease in the prevalence of 
agricultural positions (particularly the decrease 
in small-holding farmers owning their own 
land) and the decrease in unskilled positions 
involving very little education, training, or ex- 
perience. At the same time, increases in the 
prevalence of higher professional positions, 
typically involving high degrees of status in- 
heritance, tend to reduce mobility. 


Within-Stratum Composition Effects 


Mobility tables employed in cross-national or 
temporal comparisons generally involve social 
categories in which heterogeneous social strata 
have been aggregated. In such cases, only 
those compositional effects indicated by the 
broad categories can be observed. Apparent 
differences in the origin-destination association 
in such tables may be due to within-stratum 
differences in composition. For example, mo- 
bility between the broad categories “workers 
in agriculture” and “manual workers in indus- 


try may be partly a function of the propor- - 


tions of freeholders, day laborers, farm ser- 
vants, or employees within the broad stratum 
of workers in agriculture. Likewise, mobility 
between the “white-collar” and ‘‘blué-collar” 
‘strata may depend partly upon the proportion 
of educated skilled workers, as opposed to 
poorly educated unskilled laborers, within the 
broad blue-collar stratum, or. upon the propor- 
tion of salaried employees: in the white-collar 
category (Fyree et al., 1979). 


Modeling the Consequences of 
Structural Change 


During actual historical transformations of so- 
cial structure, changes in all of the above con- 
straints-are involved to one degree or another. 
In fact, changes in the different forms of con- 
straints can be seen to offset each other, to. 


complement each other, or to interact. Never- : 


theless, this does not mean that they are al- 
ways equally important. How much of.a role 
each form of constraint plays in various forms 
of societal change remains to be seen. In order 
to assess the importance of each form of 


structural ‘constraint in the historical changes ` 


in Hungarian social, mobility, a series of multi- 
plicative models of the intergenerational mo- 
bility tables for men age 30—40 in the five pe- 


structure nant reflects underlying social forces 
which uniformly affect the mobility outcomes of per- 
sons from all social backgrounds. This notion is 
more apropos than usual in the case of societies 
with centrally planned economies. J 
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riods (1938, 1948, 1953, 1963, and 1973) has . 
been used. These analyses. are based on the 
following commonly encountered multiplica- 
tive model: - 


T.T k Tj. Tk 


Model I: Fix = T... T.. 
Tjk, 7 
where i represents ‘categorie? of 
origin, 
j represents categories of 
destination, 


k represents periods. 


However, since the presènt subject of con- 
cern is the effect of particular structural con- 
straints on the ‘percentage of persons mobile, 
the present analyses are rather. different from 
the usual approach taken in mobility analyses 
based on this model (or on the related models 
which use more parsimonious and elegant pa- 
rameters for the father-son interactions). The 
usual approach is to test the goodness of fit of 
various models of the structure, the origin- 
destination association, and the changes in 
these over time; and, to present multiplicative 
or log-linear parameters for the best- fitting 

model. 

_ Of course, this model can also be used to 
“model” the consequences (in terms ‘of mobil- 
ity rates) of particular forms of changes in so- 
cial structure. In the analyses to be presented 
below, various constraints on changes in 
“structure” and the pattern of origin-destina- 
tion associations are used in a complex form of 
standardization to assess the relative, im- 
portance of the various aspects of structural 
change. As a heuristic exercise, the following 
strategy has been pursued: In order to assess 
the importance of changes in a particular con- 
straint, hold the other constraints constant 
across time, while allowing the constraint of 
interest to vary; then examine the resulting 
changes from the mobility expected under the 
model. Since the results of standardization are 
least realistic when the standard employed is 
unrealistic, when constraints are held constant 
they are held constant at values representing 
their average observed values.‘ As is the usual’ ` 
game played with standardization procedures, 


a model based on “what if?” is used to better 
` understand “what was.” 


The methodological details of the models 
used to assess the consequences of the-various ` 
changes in structural constraints are described 
in Appendix A: Readers interested in the spe- 
cifications of the models employed may wish to 
consult Appendix A and Table A.1, before 


- 4 Generally, the term ‘‘average” is used here in the 


sense of a function of a geometric mean. 
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proceeding to the discussion of analysis re- 
sults.5. 


THE CASE OF HUNGARY: 1938-1973 


Having defined different forms of structural 
cofistraints, and described means of evaluating 
their impact, it is now possible to turn to an 
analysis of the changes in the concrete society 


with which this paper is concerned. Although’ 


space limitations preclude a discussion of the 
historical developments in Hungary in the de- 
tail they deserve, the main events can be 
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-uprisiig, followed by economic and political 
reconstruction. Agricultural collectivization 
was renewed in 1960 and completed by 1963. 
The subsequent period is referred to within 
Hungary as the period of ‘consolidated so- 
cialist society” and the ‘‘alliance policy.” This 
period has involved. various educational and . 
economic reforms, a shift from ‘‘extensive” to . 
‘intensive’ economic development, lower 
rates of investment, and a considerable less- 
ening of the influence. of -political and class 
criteria in the determination of socioeconomic 
careers. 


briefly listed for those unfamiliar with even the > - 


abridged story. 

A largely agricultural Sonaty with ex- 
tremely conservative political and social in- 
stitutions, Hungary experienced financial crisis 
and severe. depression in the 1930s. This de- 
pression had. only partly abated by 1939, the 
_ beginning of Hungary's direct involvement in 

World War II. Asa whole, the interwar period in 
` Hungary was characterized by economic stagna- 
tion and little social change. After the end of the 
war, Hungary began a process of profound social 
transformation. Beginning with a radical land 
- reform in 1945, a variety of left-wing populist 
policies were implemented between 1945 and 
1948, including the nationalization of large in- 
dustrial enterprises and a major reform of ‘the 
educational system. 

Following the consolidation of control by the 
Communist party in 1948, Hungary underwent 
a period of Stalinist political consolidation and 
economic development. In many ways, 
Stalinist policies were pursued to greater ex- 
tremes in Hungary between 1949 and 1953 than 
in other East European states. Various policids 
were directed at déclassement and replace- 
ment of much of the previous administrative 


leadership, expansion of the active labor force, ~ 


partial collectivization of agriculture, ‘‘exten- 
~ sive” industrial ‘development, „and the use of 
class and political criteria in the control of 
socioeconomic careers. Very high levels of. in- 
vestment in heavy. industry, harsh policies 
concerning those engaged in agricultural pro- 
duction,.and a labor-intensive approach to in- 
dustrialization contributed to an extraordinary 
rate of change in the structure of the labor 
force. f 

A period of moderation and shifting policies 
between 1954 and 1956 ended with a national 


5 Due to space limitations, it has not been possible 


to give a more elaborate discussion of the relation-. 


ships among the different concepts of structural con- 
straints and their representation within multiplicative 
models of mobility tables. However, a more lengthy 
treatment of these methodological issues is available 
from the author. 


Changes in the Distributions of 


‘Social Origins and Destinations, 


How were these historical changes accom- 
panied by changes in the-sizes of detailed social 
classes and strata—and what were the implica- 
tions of these changes for mobility? Due to 


. constraints in the existing. ‘data, in order to 


obtain the most detailed picture of the 
structural changes which occurred between 
1938 and 1973 we must restrict ourselves to 
men age 30—40 during each period. The origin 
and destination distributions of men in this age 
range are shown in Table 1. 

The broad changes can’ be summarized as 
follows: First, there were substantial decreases 
in the agricultural strata, accompanied by in- 
creases in the nonmanual and industrial strata. 
These shifts were ‘particularly great between 
1948 and 1973. Second, within these broad 
strata there were increases in the sizes of those 
detailed strata which involved high levels of 
training, skill, and education. Third, with re- 
gard to changes in the sizes: of economic 
classes, the proportion of persons self- 
employed in agriculture increased between 
1938 and 1948 due to the land reform of 1945; 
but after 1948 self-employment of all kinds de- 
creased dramatically as a result of the. 
nationalization of enterprises and agricultural 
collectivization campaigns. 

In which ways were these structural changes 
similar to relatively universal changes associ- 
ated with industrial development, and in which 
ways did these changes reflect a special “state 
socialist” form of structural’ transformation? 
The shift from agricultural occupations to in- 
dustrial and nonmanual occupations is a com- 
mon pattern of change, as are the increases in 
the occupations requiring higher levels of edu- 
cation and. skill, However, the rate of these 
shifts, especially between 1948 and 1963, was ° 
unusually high and may be partly attributable 
to various aspects of state socialist mobiliza- 

` tion ‘and extensive development, such as very 
high rates of investment in heavy industry, ag- 
ricultural collectivization, economic autarky, 
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Table 1. Distributions of Social Origins and Destinations of Men Age 30—40 During Each of Five Periods 














\ a 





Percentage Distribution 


Percentage Distribution 














of Fathers* of Sons 
` Year ` Year ~ 
: 1938 1948 1953 1963 1973 1938 1948- 1953 1963 _1973 
1. Political & Administrative ; i 
~ Leaders "2 ree | E, T E 3 9 8 5 
2. Managers and Directors A 4 3 3 2 2 5S 1l Ll 6 
3. Higher Professionals 8 8 1.0 5 14 21 20 22 34 5.0 
_ 4. Lower Professionals 11 10 1.0 6 13 12 22 33 40 54 
5. Clerical Employees í -22 31 30 26 45 49 70 103 85 59 
6. Self-Employed Shop Owners 20 14 19 15 12 23 25 6 2 wl 
7. Self-Employed Artisans 7.7 76 76 73 44 76 61 2.0 9 1.2 
8. Self-Employed Workers in i a 
Transportation f ‘6 6 7 7 4 6 4 2 4 dl 
9. Skilled Manual Workers 75 411.3 10.5 10.7 15.3 15.1 18.1 21.0 28.6 39.3 
10. ‘Semi-Skilled Manual Workers 63 74 79 77 1413 81 11.1 12.5 14.1 121 
11. Employees in Services and Sales 13 15 13 22 31 27 33 44 41 4t 
12. Employees in Personal Services iT a) 9 14 17 15` 10 3 6 3 
13. Others, Police and Firemen 9 12,16 14 13.18 21 29 23 17 
14. Unskilled Laborers 2.7 24 30 42 58 46 55 69 74 72, 
15. Intellectuals im the ‘ i 
Agricultural Sector al Fy) 1 1 2 4 3 3 4 T 
16. Nonmanual Employees in y 
Agriculture 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 11 21 14 
17. Industrial-Manual Employees : pe), 
: in Agriculture 0 0 0 0 0 3 3 7 20.29 
18. Manual Employees in ‘Agriculture 30.4 26.7 25.2 20.2 12.2 273 159 13.9 69 43 
19. Members of Agricultural i : ae i 
‘Cooperatives 2° 2 2 21 13 04 6 34 121 7.4 
20. Peasants: Middle and Rich 36 3.5 33 17 6 13 7 4 0 0 
21. Peasants: Smallholders 19.0 17.0 186 21.8 146 106 11.2 ‘5.8 t 0 
22. Peasants: Dwarfholders . 12.4 12.5 11.7 129 83 70 87 53 -.1 0 


* Based on the respondent’s father's occupation when the respondent was 14-18 years of age. For those 
respondents who did not have living employed fathers at this time, the father’s last occupation was assigned. 


and a monistic form of political and economic 
organization (Simkus, 1981b). 

State socialist structural transformation, in 
contrast to that observed in capitalist countries 
such as the United States, has also tended to 
involve less expansion of nonmanual positions 
relative to the increases in industrial manual 
positions. To some extént, a relatively: low 
ratio of nonmanual to industrial manual posi- 
tions in Hungary may also reflect differences 
between Europe and the United States in the 
expansion of the service sector (Singelmann, 
1978). 

The most clearly “state socialist” aspects of 
the process of structural transformation in 
Hungary involved the land reform of 1945, 
followed by the’ subsequent collectivization 
campaigns of 1949-1953 and 1960-1962, and 
the near elimination of self-employment out- 
side agriculture after 1949. While declines in 
the proportion of persons self-employed often 
accompany economic development, the abrupt 


changes which occurred in Hungary have been ` 


a common feature of state socialist structural 
change. 
These shifts in social structure implied sub- 


stantial structural discrepancy, concentration, 
and composition effects with regard to inter- 
generational social mobility. However, before 
examining the changes in mobility per se, it is 
necessary to examine .the pattern of inter- 
generational association in status among the 
social strata which were subject to these 
structural changes. 


The Pattern of Social Distances Among 
Classes and Strata in Hungary 


As has been explained in some detail, the im- 
plications of changes in the composition of a 
society for changes in social mobility depend 
on the pattern and degree of openness between 
the existing pairs of social strata. What was the 


: pattern of intergenerational association in 


status for detailed social groups in Hungary, 
and how much did it change? In order to an- 
swer this question, five intergenerational mo- 
bility tables based on the same. sample, age 
group, historical periods, and socio-occupa- 
tional categories providing the basis for Table 1 
have been analyzed.’ These tables provide 
contrasts for 30-40-year-old men during five 
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periods, based on 22 detailed socio- 
occupational categories. For these tables, the 
multiplicative model, which: specifies a chang- 
ing structure but constant intergenerational as- 
sociation, accounts for 91.7 percent of the total 
distribution of cases (as indicated by the index 
of dissimilarity) and 83.3 percent of the in- 
tergenerational association (indexed by G?). 
The gross test for change in the father-son as- 
sociation is statistically insignificant. At the 


same time, the structural changes involving the. 


origin and destination distributions were 
statistically significant and substantial in size. 
Analyses of changes in intergenerational 
mobility in the United States (Featherman and 
Hauser; 1978) and Great Britain (Goldthorpe, 
1980; Hope, 1981a) have shown that log-linear 
‘models implying varying structures but con- 
stant father-son association fit time series of 
mobility tables quite closely. On the other 
hand, analyses of Hungarian data have shown 
that other-than-structural changes were signifi- 
cant for specific forms of mobility (Simkus, 
1981a). Nevertheless, with regard to the over- 
all pattern of total intergenerational mobility, 
_ the model of constant intergenerational associ- 
‘ation fits reasonably well. Table 2 shows that 
the importance of structural changes, in ac- 
counting for the rotal distribution of cases, is 
not greatly different in the Hungarian case than 
in the cases of the United States and Britain 


Table 2. Tau Parameters for Status Inheritance for 
Each of 20 Socio-Occupational Categories* 





Rank Socio-Occupational Category Tau 
1. Self-Employed Middle and 
Rich Peasants 33.61 
2. Higher Professionals ‘+ 15.40 
3. Peasants: Self-Employed Smallholders 15.04 
-4, Self-Employed Workers in 
Transportation 13.28 
5. Intellectuals in the Agricultural Sector 11.49 
6. Peasants: Self-Employed Dwarfholders 8.85, 
7. Self-Employed Shop Owners 8.30 
8. Members: of Agricultural Cooperativés 6.92 
9. Lower Professionals 4.61 
10. Manual Employees in Agriculture 4.55 
li. Self-Employed Artisans 4.54 
12. Managers and Directors 4.54 
13. Personal Service Workers ` 4.18 
14. Political and Administrative Leaders 3.84 
15. Semi-Skilled Manual Workers 3.82 
16. Clerical‘ Workers 1 3.56 
17. Unskilled Laborers 3.53 
18. Skilled Manual Workers 2.99 
19. Others, and Police . 2.98 
20. Employees in Services and Sales 2.78 





* Based on tables of father's occupational category 
by son’s occupational category for men age 30-40 in 
1938, 1948, 1953, 1963, ‘and 1973. These taus are from 
the main diagonal’of the FS interactions under the 

- model (FY) (SY) (FS). : 
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(see Featherman and Hauser, 1978; Hope, 
1981a).’ Certainly, if the fiction of constant 


father-son association is employed heuristi- ` 


cally to estimate the- impact of structural 
changes, little violence will be done to the true 
picture—so far as mass or total mobility is con- 
‘cerned. If we are interested in changes in mass 
mobility in Hungary, most of the action has 
been associated with structural changes. 
Suspending our disbelief in the constancy of 
the pattern of intergenerational association in 
Status, what was the pattern? Measures of the 
-time-constant, origin-destination association 
calculated from the expected frequencies 
under the model (FY) (SY) (FS) provide a sort 
of “average” picture of the social distances 
implied by the openness among these social 
classes and strata (where F represents father’s 
position; S, the son’s position; and Y, the pe- 
riod). One such measure is provided by tau 
parameters for the origin-destination inter- 


. actions. Table 2 displays these tau parameters 


for the main diagonal of the origin-by-destina- 
tion table—the cells representing intergenera- 
tional status inheritance. 

Obviously, the greatest tendencies toward 
status inheritance were associated with 
categories involving self-employment, in- 
volvement in agricultural production, and high 
levels of educational qualifications. Thus, the 


tural labor force should have increased mobil- 
ity, though the increases in positions involving 
higher levels of skill and education may have 
had an offsetting effect. 

The tau parameters for status inheritance 
represent the degree of openness of each ‘cate- 
gory vis-a-vis all other categories. What was 
the overall pattern of openness among pairs of 
categories?. To describe this pattern, odds 
ratios indexing the intergenerational associa- 
tion with regard to each pair of categories were 


. calculated from the expected frequencies of the 


20 x 20 category tables fitted by the model 


. (FY) (SY) (FS).¢ For categories 1 and 2,‘the 


appropriate odds ratio was calculated as 
(fifin) / (feix/feon)- The remainder of the 


€ Two of the 22 original social categories, ‘“non- 
manual employees in the agricultural sector” (such 
as clerks on state and cooperative farms) and 
“industrial-manual employees in agriculture” (such 
as tractor mechanics on state farms), could not be 
distinguished with regard to the fathers’ occupations. 
However, there is a trivial portion of fathers in such 
occupations. In order to estimate the parameters of 
the origin-destination association, as ‘displayed in 
` Table 2 and Figure 1, it was desirable to use square 
tables with symmetric origin and destination 


` categories; thus, the sons’ occupations were col- 


, lapsed to match the categories for fathers, producing 
tables of the dimensions 20 x 20 x 5. ` 


t 


- decreases in self-employment and the agricul- ` 
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(20) (20-12 odds ratios representing open-. 
-ness between pairs of categories were calcu- 
lated similarly (see Goodman, 1969, regarding 
the calculation of such odds ratios for subta- 
bles of mobility tables). This matrix of odds 
ratios representing abstract distances related to 
Openness among the 20 categories was then 
reduced to a two-dimensional representation 
using smallest-space analysis (Lingoes, 1973). 
This two-dimensional representation is dis- 
played in Figure 1. 
The distances among the numerals in Figure 
1 represent the pattern of openness among 
these 20 social classes and strata. Figure 1 also 
indicates the changes in the relative sizes of 
these social strata between 1938 and 1973. The 
dashed circles around each numeral represent 
the percentage distribution of sons across these 
categories in 1938 (from Table 1, column 6). 
The solid circles represent the distribution of 
sons in 1973 (from Table 1, column 10). Dif- 
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ferences in the areas of the circles are roughly 
proportional to differences in the percentage of 
sons in each category. No circles were drawn 
for those categories including less than one 
percent of the respondents. 

The highly abstract picture provided by Fig- 
ure 1 illustrates the contraction of the agrieul- 
tural and self-employed classes, generally sep- 
arated from the other categories by great ‘‘so- 
cial distances,” and the expansion of the strata 
of middle-status employees. Also apparent is’ 
the growth of the relatively isolated upper - 


‘professional stratum. 


In a sense, this abstract ahistorical picture is ` 
a lie—but it is an instructive lie. This picture . 
implies that there were no changes in the de- 
tailed intergenerational association while, in 
fact, there were some such changes for some 
specific forms of mobility. Worse, in some 
cases, distances are implied between social 
classes which, except for a brief transitional 





Figure \l. Two-Dimensional, Smallest-Space Representation of the Degrees of Openness among 20 Detailed 
Social Strata, Based on Odds Ratios Calculated from Expected Frequencies under the Model (FY) 


(SY) (FS) (see text for further explanation)" 


a Status Categories: 

. Higher Professionals 
Managers 

Political Leaders 

Lower Professionals 
Clerical Employees 
Self-Employed Merchants 
. Self-Employed Artisans - z 
. Skilled Manual Employees 

. Semi-Skilled Manual Employees 
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Self-Employed Workers in Transportation 


. Service and Sales Employees 

. Personal Service Employees 

. Others 

. Nonmanuals in Agriculture 

. Manual Employees in Agriculture 

. Members of Agricultural Cooperatives 
. Unskilled Manual Employees 

. Middle and Rich Peasants 

. Peasant Smallholders 

. Peasant Dwarfholders 
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period, did ‘net coexist. However the assump- 
tion of constant association has been shown to 
be not too misleading if we are interested in the 


changes in total mobility. And, exploring the 


implications of the assumption that there were 


no other-than-structural changes in mobility is 


of great help in assessing the contributions of 
changing structural constraints to the changes 
in mobility that occurred. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF STRUCTURAL 
CHANGES IN HUNGARY 

FOR CHANGES IN 

MOBILITY RATES 


The preceding analyses have shown that most 
of the change in the total distribution of cases 


. in this time series of Hungarian mobility tables. 


was attributable to structural changes. We can 


` now turn to the central questions of interest: 


First, how much impact did these structural 


changes have on actual rates of mobility? Sec- 


ond, how important were the changes in each 


_ of the different forms of structural constraints 


in the changes in these mobility rates? 
Needless to` say, the 22 detailed’ social 

catégories discussed thus far compound dif- 

ferent dimensions of status . distinctions. and 


. many different types of mobility. For the sake 
. of brevity and simplicity the discussion will 


address these questions only with regard to 
total mobility rates based on broad social 
categories. However, since it is possible to 
measure mobility across three different im- 
portant dimensions, each with quite different. 
social implications and possibly different 
structural changes, such rates will be presented 
on the basis of three conceptually different 
trichotomous status distinctions: The first will 
be labeled “stratum,” and involves classifying 
cases on the basis of the nonmanual/industrial 
manual/agricultural manual distinction com- 
monly employed in comparative analyses of 
social mobility. Thesé categories are often 
taken to imply a crude socioeconomic hiérar- 
chy, but they will be interpreted here simply in 
terms of broad social status groups associated 
with very different condition of work’ and life- 
styles. 


The second distinction, which will be labeled ' 


“socioeconomic status level, ” or “SES level,” 
involves a more realistic—yet still crude—at- 
tempt. to capture distinctions among social 
strata based on differences in- income, skill, 
and life chances. This trichotomy does reflect a 
vertical dimension. The three categories are (1) 
higher nonmanual positions, (2) lower non- 
manual and skilled manual positions, and (3) 
less skilled manual and“agricultural positions. 

‘The third distinction is based on three broad 
categories of economic “class”: (1) self- 
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employed positions; (2) members of pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives; and 6) state and private 
employees. 

These three schemes for trichotomizing the 
original sẹt of 22 socio-occupational categories 
allow summarizing the changes in different 
forms of mobility and simplifying the analysis 


.of the impact of different forms of structural 


change. The estimation of the main multiplica- 


- tive models of interest, as well as the calcula- 


tion of the changes in the proportions of per- 
sons mobile, are all based on these trichotom- 
ous distinctions. Thus the modeling of chang- — 
ing discrepancy, composition, and concentra- 
tion effects begins with the model of constant 
association based on three broad categories 
dabeled as 3CA). However, there is one ex- 
ception to this modeling based on sets of-three 
broad categories of origins and destinations. ' 
The impact of within-category composition 
effects associated with the changes in the de- 
tailed composition has been estimated by cal- 
culating the expected changes in mobility 
across the broad categories resulting from fit- 
ting the model of constant association to the 
detailed tables (labeled as 22CA). 

Table 3 displays the total percentages of 
30—40-year-old men who were intergeneration- 
‘ally mobile in each period. The changes in 
these percentages are shown in Table 4. For 
each form of mobility, there are six estimates 
of the percentage mobile: the observed. per- 
centage; the expected percentage based on 
collapsing the expected frequencies under the 
model (FY) (SY) (FS), applied to the detailed ` 
tables; and the expected percentages based on 


. the four models summarized in Table A1, fitted 


to the collapsed tables based.on the broad so- 
cial categories. 


The Observed Changes 


The changes between 1938 and 1973 in the ob- 
served mobility rates were quite great. Indeed, 
the range for “stratum” mobility (25 points) is 
slightly larger than the entire range of cross- 
national differences in such mobility reported 
by Hazelrigg (1974) and McClendon (1980a). 
The estimated rate of 30 percent for 30—40- 
year-old Hungarian men in 1938 is not as low as 
the lowest aggregate national rate reported by 
McClendon (1980a)-(25 percent for the Philip- 
pines in 1968); but the Hungarian rate of 55 
percent in 1963 exceeds the highest national 
rate in the data McClendon pene (48 per- 
cent for the U.S. in 1962). . 

Of course, these comparisons involve con- 
trasts between Hungarian changes in age- 
specific rates and cross-national differences in 
aggregate rates. Unfortunately, data describ- 
ing cross-national differences in temporal 


\ 
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Table 3. Observed and Expected Percentages Mobile Under Various Multiplicative Models 
: y l Year 

Mobility- Measure Status Distinction® Frequencies? 1938 1948° 1953 1963 1973 
Total Percentage -Stratum a. Observed 30.0 39.1 48.6 550 51.8 
Mobile b. Exp:22CA 35.5 393 47.0 543 50.5 
c. Exp:3CA 35.8. 40.1 46.6 53.7 60.7 
d. Exp:3CA/EI 35.7 38.9 44.2 49.9 . 47.3 
e. Exp:3CA/HM 30.5 32.5 33.8 340 34.2 
f. Exp:3CA/HM/EI 31.2 33.0 34.3 33.9 33.3 

SES Level a. Observed 23.7 028.5 32.4 401 45:0: ° 
b. Exp:22CA 26.2 28.8 32.7 392 44.1 

c. Exp:3CA 28.6 30.6 328, 38.1 42.4 ` 
d. Exp:3CA/EI 28.3 30.1 32.4 37.2 42.1 
e. Exp:3CA/HM . 26.7 285 293 30.2 32.4 
f. Exp:3CA/HM/EI_ 26.5 28.1 29.3 30.3 32.8 
Class a. Observed 31.9 35.4 40.2 50.9 | 413 
b. Exp:22CA 36.0 341 39.0 50.7 41.1 
c. Exp:3CA 85.3 346 396 50.2 41.2 
d. Exp:3CA/El 35.2 344 398 51.2 417 
e. Exp:3CA/HM 32.9 33.0 32.3 358 32.4 
f. Exp:3CA/HM/EI 32.7. 32.8. 32.1 35.8 32.7 


a Stratum: nonmeanuaVindustrial Damai agricultural manual. SES Level: upper nonmanual/lower non- 
manual and skilled manual/less- -skilled manual and agricultural manual. Class: self-employed/ cooperative 


member/employee. 


> Source of the frequencies from which the measures were calculated (see Appendix for explanation). 2CA 
= the model of constant association, applied to the detailed tables based on 22 socio-occupational categories; 
3CA = constant association based on.3 broad socio-occupational categories; EI = equal status inheritance 


across status categories; HM 


trends in age-specific mobility rates are very 
rare-—-particularly for periods as long as 35 
years. For the few countries for which we do 
have estimates of age-specific changes over pe- 
riods of approximately ten years, or even sim- 
ple differences in age groups, the definitions 


and: numbers of social categories differ too . 
greatly to allow precise comparisons. Still, 


= homogencous, margins. 


-crude comparisons between Table 3 and simi- 
lar data for the U.S. suggest that recent tem- 
poral and cross-cohort changes in the U.S. 
have not been as great as those in Hungary 
(Featherman and Hauser, 1978; and unpub- 
lished tabulations from the American 0.C.G. 
II data); Even the changes in Japan appear to 
be approximately equal to, or smaller than, 


Table 4. Observed and Expected Change in the Total Percentage Mobile Under’ Various Multiplicative 


Models ` 





Status 
Distinction 
Stratum 


Frequencies 1938-1948 


a. Observed 

. Exp:22CA 

. Exp:3CA 

. Exp:3CA/EI 
Exp:3CA/HM 
Exp:3CA/HM/EI 


Observed 
Exp:22CA 
Exp:3CA. 
Exp:3CA/EI 
Exp:3CA/HM 
Exp:3CA/HM/EI 


Observed 
Exp:22CA 
Exp:3CA , 

. Exp:3CA/EI 
Exp:3CA/HM 

. Exp:3CA/HM/EI 


SES Level 


Class 


Lo Ji aw seep e =neawy 
mt om Co Din RM MDOND BONWOHX 


l 


PO ROTP MEBNTP meang 








Interval 
1948-1953 1953-1963 1963-1973 1938-1973 

9.5 6.4 —3.2 21.8 
7.7 ` 73 —3.8 15.0 
6.5 7.1 -3.0 14.9 
5.3 5:7 —2.6 11.6 
1,3 cae 2 3.7 
1.3 —.4 —.6 , 2d 
3.9 7.7 4.9 21.3 
3.9 6.5 4.9 17.9 
2.2 5.3 4.3 13.8 
2.3 4.8 4.9 13.8 
8 - 9 2.2 5.7 
1.2 1.0 2.5 6.3 
4.8 10.7 —9.6 9.4 
4.9 11.7 —9.6 5.1 
5.0 10.6 —9.0 5.9 
5.4 11.4 ~9.5 6.5 
~7 3.5 -3.4 -5 

3.7 -3.1 0.0 
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those in Hungary (Tominaga; 1980). In short, -. following the completion of the extensive 


the range of the Hungarian. “stratum” rates in 
Table 4 appears to be as great as or greater than 
that found in either the cross-national data or 
the data on temporal trends in other countries. 

What were the trends in mobility across 
strata in Hungary? By far the greatest in- 


_creases in mobility occurred between 1948 and. 


1953—the period of most extreme “extensive” 
development. Notice. that the change during 


this interval stands out even more than is im- | 


mediately apparent in Table’ 3 because this 
interval is only five years in duration, while the 
other intervals each span ten years; thus, the 
‘rate of change between 1948 and 1953 was 
more than twice as great as that during the 
preceding and succeeding periods. The rate of 
- increase rose in 1948-1953, but declined be- 
tween 1953 and 1963. Following the end of 
rapid “extensive” industrialization, between 
1963 and 1973 the percentage mobile across 
_ Strata slightly decreased. 

What was the trend in mobility across SES 
levels? This form of mobility increased mono- 
tonically between 1938 and 1973, the total in- 
crease between 1938 and 1973 being about 
equal in scale to the changes in interstratum 
mobility. The most rapid i increases were during 


the early 1950s, but the increase between 1953- 


and 1963 was nearly as great. The rate of in- 
crease dropped between 1963 and 1973. 
Mobility between economic classes in- 
creased slightly between 1938 and 1948 due to 
the increase in self-employed peasants result- 
ing from the 1945 land reform. In conjunction 
with the massive decreases in the proportion 


self-employed, mobility across economic , 


classes increased substantially during the pe- 
riods 1948—1953 (the period of the greatest ex- 
tension of nationalization and the first wave of 


agricultural collectivization) ‘and 1953-1963: 
(the period of the second and final wave of ` 


' collectivization). Naturally, following the 
completion of the virtual elimination of self- 
employment, mobility across classes declined; 
this 1963—1973 decline is nearly twice as great 
if we ignore the cooperative/state employee 
distinction and simply consider mobility be- 


tween the self-employed and non-self-- 


employed categories (rates not shown in Ta- 


bles.3 and 4). Since the social origins of those . 


who were 40 years old in 1973 refer to the 
period of 1947-1951, the rate of intergenera- 
tional class mobility was still quite high in 1973. 
Such interclass mobility.for 30-40 year olds 
would be expected to drop to very low levels 
by the ‘mid-1980s. 

Many writers concerned with shifts in social 
stratification in Eastern Europe have predicted 
that the great increases in social mobility dur- 
ing the 1950s would be followed by decreases 


phase of industrialization (Ossowski, 1957; 
Parkin, 1971; Connor, 1979). However, the 
empirical evidence of such trends in the aggre- 
gate cross-sectional data has tended to con- 
tradict these expectations, showing increasing 
mobility through 1973 (Connor, 1979). The 
trends in the aggregate data both minimize the 
post-1948 increases in mobility rates and 
obscure the decreases in ‘‘stratum’’ and 
“class” mobility during the late 1960s and early 
1970s. Only when these changes are examined 
in data disaggregated by birth-cohort or age is 
the expected pattern of oe finally observa- 
ble. > 


2 


Shifts in a Niobe Expected on the 
Basis of the Shifts in Structure: 


How much would mobility have changed if the 
association between social origins and desti- 
nations remained exactly the same and only the 
structure changed? Lines’b and c for each form 
of mobility in Tables 3 and 4 model the results 
of such circumstances. The changes in line b 
are based on the time-constant detailed (22 x 
22 category) association, combined with the 
detailed changes in structure. The model is la- 
bled 22CA, for 22-category constant associa- 
tion; under this model, the origin-destination 
association in the collapsed (3 x 3 category) 
tables can change over time, but only as a | 
result of shifts in the detailed’ composition 
within the broad categories. The changes in 
line c are based on time-constant association in 
the 3 x 3 tables, combined with observed 
changes in the broad (3 x 3 category) 
structure. ` 

The differences between the changes i in lines 
a and b of Table 4 indicate the importance of 
changes in the detailed origin-destination asso- 
ciation, because such changes are only possi- 
ble in line a. To make these comparisons easier 
to see, the differences involved in contrasts 
between lines in Table 4 are displayed i in Table 
5. Notice that for the period 1938-1948, the 
changes based on model 22CA are significantly 
smaller than the observed changes for all three 
forms:of mobility (Table 5, line b). For 1948— 
1953, the change under model 22CA is some- 
what smaller than the observed -changes with 
regard to-mobility across strata. For mobility 
based on SES level and class, the changes based 
on model 22CA and the observed changes are 
almost identical for the period 1948—1953; be- 
tween 1953 and 1973, they are nearly identical 
for all three forms of mobility. - 

These comparisons imply the following: (1): 
changes in the detailed origin-destination asso- 
ciation contributed to the shifts in the propor- _ 
tion mobile for all three forms of mobility be- 
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Table 5. Differences Between the Changes in Total Mobility Expected Under Various Multiplicative Models 
i i Interval — 
Status Lines in Table 4 Source of Differences 1938 1948- 1953- 1963- 1938- 
Distinction Contrasted Between Contrasts 1948 1953 1963 1973 1973 
Stratum a. (d~b) Other-than-Structural Change 5.3 18 .-9 6 6.8 
b. (6—c) Within-Category Composition : , 
Effects -.5 1.2 2: ~.8 1 
c. (c—d) Composition Effects, Given 
Discrepancy Effects LI 1.2 1.4 —.4 3.3 
d. (e-f) Composition Effects, Given i 4 
Homogencous Margins ` 2 0.0 6: 8 1.6. 
| & (c~e) Discrepancy. Effects, Given GA 
` Unequal Inheritance’ 2.3 -5.2 69 -32 112 
f. (d-f)} Discrepancy Effects, Given 
Equal Inheritance © L4 4.0 6.1 —2.0 9.5 
g. (c—e)—(d-f) The Combination of Discrep- 
(c—d)—(e—f) ancy and Composition 
Effects 9 ‘12 8 -12 17 
SES a. (a—b) Other-than-Structural Change 2.2 0.0 1.2 0.0 3.4 
Level _ b. (b-c) Within-Category Composition 
Effects 6 1.7 1.2 6 4.1 
c. (c—d) Composition Effects, Given > 
Discrepancy Effects , 2 ~.1 5 ~.6 0.0 
d. (e-f) Composition Effects, Given < 
Homogeneous Margins 2 -4: —.l -3 —6 
t e. (c-e) Discrepancy Effects, Given 
Unequal Inheritance .2 1.4 4.4 2.1 8.1 
f. (d—-f) Discrepancy Effects, Given A 
Equal Inheritance a -92. 1.1 3.8 2.4 7.5 
g. (c—e)—(d~f)= The Combination of Discrep- 
(c—d)—(e—-f} ancy and Composition . 
: Effects 0.0 3 6. -3 
Class a. (a—b) Other-than-Structural Change , 5.4  —.1 —1.0 0.0 43 
b. (b-c) Within-Category -Composition i 
l Effects -1.2  =.1 1.1 -6 —.8 
c. (c—d} Composition Effects, Given ~ 
Discrepancy Effects al -—4. -8 5 ~ 6 
d. (e-f) Composition Effects, Given 7, 
Homogeneous Margins 0.0 0.0 —.2 -3 °=-5 
e. (c—e) Discrepancy Effects, Given 
Unequal Inheritance —.8 5.7 7.1 -5.6 6.4 
f. (d—-f) Discrepancy Effects, Given A 
: Equal Inheritance ' —.9 6.1 7.1 —6.4 6.5 
g. (c—e)—(d—f)= The Combination of Discrep- 
(c—d)—(e—f) ancy and Composition - 
Effects d —.4 —.6 8 =] 





tween 1938 and 1948;.(2) changes in the de- 
tailed association made a small contribution to 
the increase in interstratum mobility between 


1948 and 1953; and (3) with regard to: the , 


_ changes in mobility related to SES level and 
class between 1948 and 1953, and all three 
forms of mobility between 1953 and 1973, 
nearly all of the changes are expected on the 
basis of the model allowing changes in detailed 
structure alone. With regard to shifts in total 
mobility, it appears that both structural and 
other-than-structural changes were important 
in ‘the immedate postwar period and the early 
1950s, but structural changes dominated the 
post-1953 shifts. 


Within-Category Composition Effects 


Contrasts between the expected changes under 
models 22CA and 3CA (Table 5, line b) indicate. 
the importance of those changes in the inter- 

generational association in the collapsed tables f 


` which were due to detailed changes in com- 


position (such changes are possible under 
22CA, but not under 3CA). Overall, between 
1938 and 1973 the detailed changes in' within- 
category composition contributed very little to 
changes in interstratum or interclass mobility. 
Apparently, the overall changes in the preva- 
lence of self-employed positions within strata, 


. combined with the changes-in the skills com- 
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position within both.classes and strata, did not 
imply great changes in total mobility. 
Changes in within-category composition ef- 
fects were slightly more important with respect 
to mobility across SES levels. These changes 
were primarily due to increases in the propor- 
tioft of lower nonmanual positions within the 
middle SES category and increases in the pro- 


y 


portion of industrial workers within the lowest. 


SES category. Altogether, shifts in within- 


category composition could have added as- 
much as four percentage points to the increase - 


in the SES-level mobility rate between 1938 
and 1973.7 


Concentration Effects 


: The changes under model 3CA (Table 4, line c) 
result from shifts in structure across the broad 
social categories. Of these changes, how much 


change could result simply from changes in the - 


concentration of cases across categories? Line 
f in Table 4 shows the changes expected under 
'3CA/HM/EI, the model purged of both origin- 
destination discrepancies and differences in 


status inheritance across status categories. 


Only changes in concentration effects can in- 
fluence the changes expected under this model. 
Comparing the expected changes under models 
‘ 3CA/HM/EI and 3CA for the net changes be- 
tween 1938 and 1973, it seems that changes due 
to shifts in concentration alone could only have 
made a negligible contribution to the increases 
in mobility across strata and classes. How- 
ever, changes in ‘concentration alone would 
have resulted in almost half as much change in 


mobility across SES levels as actually oc- ' 


curred. This ‘is a result of the concentration 
of persons in the lowest category (agricultural 


and less skilled manual positions) in. 1938, fol- 
lowed by great increases in‘the number of per-. - 


sons in middle- and higher-level positions. 
Composition Effects 
Comparing either the expected changes under 


models 3CA and 3CA/EI (Table 5, line c), or 
the expected changes under models 3CA/HM 


and 3CA/HM/EI (line d), we can evaluate the . 


7 In other analyses not reported here, indices of l 


circulation mobility or “openness” were found to be 
more sensitive to within-category composition -ef- 
fects than the total percent mobile. This was par- 
ticularly true with regard to odds ratios calculated on 
the basis of the collapsed tables. Thus, cross- 
national differences in openness between the 


- nonmanual/manual/farm boundaries, particularly - 


those based on odds-ratio-relaied indices, can be 
strongly influenced by anobservable detailed dif- 
ferences in structure (see Hazelrigg and Garnier, 
1976; Tyree et al., 1979; McClendon, 1980b). 
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significance of constraining the levels of inher- 
itance to be equal across status categories: the 
first comparison (line c) shows the significance 
of the EI (equal inheritance across., status 
categories) constraint in the context of the ob- 
served shifts in structure; the second (line d) 
shows the effect of adding the EI constraint in 
the context of homogeneous margins;.the dif- 
ference between these two contrasts (line g) 
indicates the importance of the combination of 
‘composition and discrepancy effects. None of 
the comparisons reveals any differences of 
more than 1.5, with the exception of the dif- 
ference of 3.3 between the changes under mod- 


` els 3CA and 3CA/EI (line c) for changes in 


interstratum mobility for the entire interval 


` 1938-1973. Adding the EI constraint affected 


the changes in the percentage mobile only with 
regard to mobility across strata, and here only 
in the case of the models omitting the HM 
(homogeneous margins) constraint. Even in 
this case, adding the EI constraint decreased 
the amount of change by an amount only about 
one-fifth as great as the total amount of change 
under model 3CA (Table 4, line c). 


Discrepancy Effects 
In order to assess the importance of changes in 


- discrepancies between the origin and destina- 


tion distributions, we can compare either the 
changes under model 3CA with those under 
3CA/HM (Table 5, line e), or those under 
3CA/EI with those under 3CA/HM/EI (line f). 
The first comparison shows the consequences 
of the combination of changing discrepancy 
effects and the observed levels of status inher- 
itance. The second shows changes in discrep- 
ancy effects given equal levels of status inher- 
itance across status categories. 

Examining these differences for the entire 
interval 1938—1973 (Table 5, lines e and f), we 
see that the changes in mobility associated with 
‘changes in origin-destination discrepancies are 


' larger than those associated with any of the 


-other forms of structural effects. However, ex- 
cept in the case of mobility across classes, the 
changes related to origin-destination dis- 
crepancies did not amount to more than half of 
the total observed change in mobility. Between 
1938 and 1973, shifts in discrepancy effects 
were associated with an increase of 9.5 in the 
percent mobile across strata, an increase of 7.5 
in the percent mobile across SES levels, and an 
increase of 6.5 in the percent mobile across 
classes (Table 6, line f). Not surprisingly, dis- 
crepancy effects account for nearly all of the 
shifts in mobility across economic classes be- 
tween 1948 and 1963; such mobility was not 
increased, by opening access to self- 
employment, but through closing out the self- 
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employed as a class. With regard.to mobility 
across strata and SES levels, other-than- 
structural changes and changes in concentra- 
tion were more important than discrepancy 
effects between 1938 and 1948; the situation 
. was mixed between 1948 and 1953; and, 
changes in origin-destination discrepancies 
were most important between 1953 and 1973. 
Although changing discrepancy effects were 
the most important aspect of the structural 
changes, particularly between 1953 and 1973, 
their impact was not as great as that suggested 
by changes in the traditional ‘index of 
structural mobility.” Of course, if minimum 
mobility is significantly lower than observed 
mobility, changes in minimum mobility do not 
have to result in equally large changes in ob- 
served mobility. In the present case, if the ex- 
pected changes in mobility under the models 
allowing discrepancy effects (Table 5, lines c 
and d) are compared with the changes in 
. “minimum mobility,” as indicated by an index 
of dissimilarity computed between the origin 
and destination distributions, the latter over- 
estimate the former by 10 to 100 percent. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results of the preceding modeling can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. While they were hardly the sole source of 
change, changes ‘in “discrepancy effects” gen- 
erally made the greatest contribution to the 
total effect of structural shifts on mobility. 
Such changes were most important “in the 


changes in mobility between economic classes , 


between 1948 and 1973; however, they were 
also important in the changes in mobility 
across SES levels between 1953 and 1973. 

2. Changes in “concentration effects” were 
most important in conjunction with the gradual 
increases in mobility across SES levels be- 
tween 1938 and 1973. ` 

3. Changes in “composition effects” ieinied 
to broad status distinctions made only a trivial 
contribution to the observed changes in mobil- 
ity. “Within-category composition effects,” 
based on changes in the distribution across 22 
detailed status categories, made a modest con- 
tribution to shifts in mobility across SES 
levels—-particularly between 1948 and 1963. 

4. The importance of “other-than-structural”’ 


changes (changes in the father-son association ` 


in status) was greatest Between 1938 and 1953; 
however, such changes played a relatively 
small role in the overall changes in total mobil- 
ity between 1938 and 1973. 

What does this analysis of the changes in 
Hungary suggest about changes in intergener- 
ational social mobility in general? First, great 
changes in total mobility are likely to be very 
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strongly associated with changes in structural 
constraints. This has been shown to be true in 
countries having experienced moderate 
changes in sociopolitical organization, such as 
the U.S. (Featherman and Hauser, 1978) and 
Britain (Hope, 1981b; Goldthorpe, 1980); here 
it has been shown that it is also true in cOun- 


‘tries, such as Hungary, which have undergone 
. more radical social transformation. 


Second, of the various structural constraints 
on mobility, it is shifts. in origin-destination 
discrepancies which are most likely to be asso- 
ciated with great changes in total mobility. In 
extreme cases, such as the cross-cohort 


‘ changes in mobility in Hungary or Japan (To- ~ 


minaga, 1980), changes in these discrepancies 
are heavily, though not entirely, attributable to 
a rapid transition in labor force structure. Since , 
the process of transition’ along a given dimen- 


-sion eventually approaches a limit, such high 


rates of mobility are necessarily transitory. 
Third, shifts in social structure do have the 

potential for bringing about permanent in- 

creases in‘ mobility rates, both through in- 


_ creasing the preponderance of ‘“‘low- 


inheritance” positions and by increasing the 
evenness of the status distribution; however, 
such increases in mobility are unlikely to equal 
the peaks of mobility associated with great in- 
creases in origin-destination discrepancies. 


' This is particularly true since, in most coun- 


tries, the increases in mobility implied by the 
shrinking “high-inheritance’”’ categories asso- 
ciated with farming and self-employment are 
being offset by the expansion of the “high-in- 
heritance,” upper nonmanual stratum. 

How does the Hungarian case reflect the 
special circumstances of a “state socialist” 


` structural transformation? Of course, the sud- 


denness of the contraction of self-employment 
and the associated surge in mobility out of the 
bourgeois: and petty bourgeois classes is such a- 
special circumstance. The deliberate 
transformation of the economic class structure 
produced a temporary high rate of class mobil- 
ity and subsequently rendered class mobility, 
in the strictest Marxist sense, nearly irrelevant 


‘to overall inequality. 


What about Hungary’s changes in mobility 
across broad “strata” and SES levels? In con- 
trast tothe changes in class mobility, these 
changes stand out from the changes in fuil 
market societies to a lesser degree. Neverthe- 
less, the magnitude of the Hungarian changes 
in mobility across strata and socioeconomic 
levels has .been striking. The importance of 
changing discrepancy effects in these changes 
in Hungariar mobility leads us to give more 
attention to the determinants of the abrupt 
shifts in the rate of structural change. It is 
debatable whether such a high rate of 
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structural change as that which occurred in 
Hungary in the early 1950s could have oc- 
curred in the context of a market economy and 
more pluralistic political institutions; however, 
it seems that in the face of scarce resources 
save labor, this variety of state socialist devel- 
opment provided unusually potent means of 
abruptly moving masses of people from one set 
‘of broad occupational roles to another. 
Through changing concentration effects, the 
near elimination of self-employment rendered 
‘mobility between economic classes negligible. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to make gener- 
alizations about the relationships between state 
socialist policies and concentration effects 
involving mobility across SES levels or strata. 
Changing composition effects might be ex- 
pected to constitute one of the processes by 
which state socialist structural transformation 
might most clearly result in more mobility than 
would occur under alternative forms of devel- 
‘opment. The rapid reduction of ‘‘high-inheri- 
‘tance’ positions involving self-employment 
and private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, along with the growth of special inter- 
' mediary occupational positions combining as- 
pects of industrial and agricultural production 
on large-scale farms, should contribute to 
higher mobility rates than would occur in the 
context of a more gradual reduction in petty 
bourgeois production; however, as has, been 
shown, these kinds of changing composition 
effects played a modest role in the changes in 
Hungary’s mobility rates. 

The importance of these composition effects 
might have been more impressive had com- 
parisons been made across societies or periods 
involving lower rates of structural change. The 
1938-1973 Hungarian changes in discrepancy 
effects were so great that the consequences of 
changing composition paled in contrast. It 
would also be valuable to compare the Hunga- 
rian case with a country characterized by the 


combination of an expansion in upper non- . 


- manual positions and a much smaller contrac- 
tion in the numbers of peasant smallholders, 


artisans, merchants, and self-employed profes- 


sionals. 

Nevertheless, within the range of social 
structures displayed by modern industrial 
societies, even the most open composition is, 
by itself, unlikely to result in such high mobil- 
ity rates as those associated with great dis- 
crepancies between the distributions of social 
origins and destinations. While shifting dis- 
crepancy effects do not constitute the whole 
story of structural changes in intergenerational 
mobility, they play a leading role in the highest. 
mobility rates observed in médern societies. 
This is particularly so for those birth cohorts 
whose early life-histories straddle periods of 
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.dramatic structural change. Theories of ‘‘in- 
. dustrial societies” or “state socialist societies” 


may accurately describe permanent increases 


‘in social mobility due to changes in the preva- 


lence of certain kinds of status positions and 
due to changes in the rules of access to these 
positions; however, such permanent increases 


„are likely to be more modest than the tempo- 


rary Bpogees associated walt eee of transi- 
tion. 


Appendix A. 


Multiplicative Models Used to Model Consequences 
of Various Changes in Structural Constraints 


Concentration Effects. The impact “of changing 
concentration effects can be gauged by examiining 
the changes in the expected percentage mobile based 
on Model 1 (above) with the following additional 
constraints: 

l. Tik ™ Trak = p 
2. Tik = Ti 

Notice that under this model, (1) the origin and 
destination effects are constrained to be equal within 
periods, but are allowed to vary across periods, and 
(2) the interactions concerning all kinds of status 
inheritance are constrained to be equal and time con- 
stant. This model will be labeled CA/HM/EI (con- 
stant association/homogeneous margins/equal inher- 
itance). In this model, the origin and destination 
main effects at each period are based on a model of 
marginal homogeneity (see Bishop et al., 1975); thus, 
the origin and -destination effects for each status 
category equal an average main effect at each time. 
In this case, the resulting tables of expected frequen- 
cies have origin and destination distributions equal to 
the mean of the origin and destination marginals 
during each period., 

Simultaneously, the PEE, interactions 
are limited to a single time-constant parameter dis- 
tinguishing cells on the main diagonal from those off 


: the diagonal; the time-constant and equal interaction 


effects for stàtus inheritance represent the average 
degree of inheritance, both across status categories 
and across periods. Inheritance for the diagonal cells 
in this model was estimated by using only one pa- 
rameter, distinguishing diagonal from off-diagonal 
cells, in fitting the origin-destination association. 

-The expected changes in mobility under this model 
indicate how much mobility would have changed (1) 
if the origin and destination effects had always been 
equal (thus eliminating changes due to changing dis- 
crepancy effects); (2) if all status categories dis- 
played the same tendencies of inheritance (thus 
eliminating changes due to composition effects); and - 
(3) if the pattern of origin-destination association 
were time constant (eliminating changes due to’ 
other-than- structural effects). Any remaining 
changes in the proportion mobile could only be at- 
tributable to the observed changes in the equipro- 
portionality of the average origin and destination 
distributions in each period. ` - 

Discrepancy Effects. In order to assess the im- 
portance of changing discrepancy effects, we can 
examine the expected changes-in mobility under a. 


version of Model 1 in which the intergenerational. 
association is still constrained to be time constant, 
and inheritance is still constrained to be equal across 
status categories, but the constraint of homogeneous 
margins is relaxed, allowing the origin and destina- 
tion distributions to vary as observed: The expected 
changes under this model, CA/EI (constant 
association/equal inheritance) can be contrasted with 
the expected changes under the model CA/HM/EI; 
the difference between the two can be taken to indi- 
cate the importance of changes i in origin-destination 
discrepancy effects. 
Composition Effects. In order to model changes 
_due to changing composition effects, we can examine 
changes in mobility expected under Model 1 when (1) 
inheritance is allowed to vary across status 
categories (but remain time constant), (2) the origin 
and destination distributions are constrained to be 
homogeneous during each period, and (3) the aver- 
age origin-destination distribution is allowed to vary 
over time. This model will be labeled (CA/HM (con- 
stant association/homogeneous margins). Since 
status inheritance is allowed to vary across status 
categories, shifts in the: average origin-destination 
distribution will change the odds of persons being 
exposed to the varying levels of inheritance, thus 
changing the rate of mobility. To evaluate the 
significance of changes in composition effects alone, 
we can examine the differences between expected 
eee in mobility under Models CA/HM and CA/ 
Discrepancy'and Composition Effects Combined. 

Model CA/EI indicates the impact of changing dis- 
crepancy effects in the context of equal inheritance 
across status categories, and Model CA/HM. indi- 
cates the impact of changing composition effects in 
the absence of changes in origin-destination dis- 
crepancies. What about the consequences of chang- 
ing origin-destination discrepancies in the context of 
unequal status: inheritance across categories? This 
situation implies a Model CA, which is simply Model 
1 without any additional constraints. The additional 
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contribution of changes in this combination of dis- 
crepancy and composition effects to the proportion . 
mobile can be estimated.from either of the following | 
differences between differences in the expected 
change in the proportion mobile under the previously 
described models: 

(ACA-ACA/HM)-{ACA/EL- ACA/HM/ED >= 

(ACA-ACA/ED{ AC A/HM-ACA/HMI/ED) 

Where ACA refers to the expected change in the 
percentage mobile under the Model CA, ACA/HM 
refers to the expected change under Model CA/HM, 
and so on. 

The ‘relationships between these models and 
changes in each form of structural constraint are 
summarized in Table Al. Again stressing thé 
equivalence of this approach and standardization 
procedures, Model CA is equivalent to using the 
Deming (1943) marginal proportional adjustment 
technique to standardize tables by combining a 
common pattern of association with the observed 
differences in marginal distributions. The addition of 
‘the EI constraint simply changes the interaction pa- 
rameters used in standardizing the tables, while the 
addition of the HM constraint changes the marginal 
distributions. 

Within-Category Composition Effects. Given a 
time series of mobility tables involving both broad 
and detailed categories of social origins and desti- 
nations, these are relatively easy to assess, since 
within-category composition effects are not con- 
founded with between-category discrepancy or con- 
centration effects. If we fit Model 1 to the series of 
detailed tables, and then, based on the resulting ex- 
pected frequencies, compute the changes in mobility 
across the broad categories, we can assess the total 
amount of change in mobility attributable to all kinds 
of structural effects, based on the most detailed 
categories. Subtracting from these changes the 
changes indicated by the expected frequencies esti- 
mated by applying Model 1 to the broad categories, 
we get an estimate of the amount of change due to 
shifts in within-category composition. 


Table Al. Models ‘Used in Assessing the Relative Importance of Changes in Each Form of Structural 











Constraint®. j 
Structural Structural . 
$ Constraints Constraints Additional Constraints Basis for 
Model Allowed to Vary Held Constant Added to Model 1 Constant Constraint 
CA Composition — — 
Concentration 
Discrepancy 
CA/EI Concentration * Composition Tik Tok Tak Inheritance for all’ status 
Discrepancy i categories constrained to 
, ; F equal average inheritance. 
CA/HM Composition Discrepancy Tito Origin-destination discrep- 
Concentration ancy held to zero by con- 
x straining the origin and _ 
destination distributions to 
equal their Average in each 
i period. 
CA/HM/EI Contentration Composition Both constraints Both constraints A 
. g ; above. : above. - 





Discrepancy 
a See text for explanation. ` 
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OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY OF BLACK MEN: 
1962 to 1973* 


MICHAEL Hout . i 
University of Arizona i 


William Julius Wilson argues that the gains in employment and occupational status 
that blacks made during the 1960s bred class cleavages that did not exist within the 
black population prior to 1960. This paper presents a new analysis of data on inter- 
and intragenerational mobility of black men from the OCG surveys of 1962 and 1973 
that supports -Wilson's argument. Three important class effects of the type 
hypothesized by Wilson are found. First, class effects on intragenerational mobility 
between 1962 and 1973 were significant for blacks; these class effects were similar to 
class effects among whites. Second, class differences in intergenerational mobility 
increased between 1962 and 1973. Finally, upward mobility between 1962 and 1973 
was greatest among men from the most advantaged socioeconomic backgrounds. 


The analysis also reveals an important role for public-sector employment in both - 


occupational upgrading among black men and the emergence of class cleavages 
within the black population. The public sector provided more high- and middle-status 
_ occupations for black men than did the private sector. On the other hand, the public 
sector was more selective in recruiting blacks from middle class and skilled manual 
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backgrounds than was the private sector. 


Race relations in America have undergone 
fundamental changes in recent years, so 
much so that now the life chances of 
individual blacks have more. to do with their 
economic class position than with their 
day-to-day encounters with whites. 

i Wilson (1978:1) 


CLASS AND RACE - 


In The Declining Significance of Race, William 
Julius Wilson (1978) argues that class has re- 
placed race as the arbiter of economic oppor- 
tunities for blacks in the United States.’ His 
thesis is that the occupational advance of some 
blacks (especially males) during the latter half 
of the 1960s introduced a dimension of class 
stratification that was not present in the black 
population before. One of the prime sources-of 
evidence on class stratification of the type Wil- 
son addresses is data on occupational mobility. 
The extent to which class can be said to be the 
arbiter of blacks’ economic opportunities 
hinges on the strength of the association be- 
tween the class positions of fathers’ and sons’ 
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occupations and on the association between a 
man’s occupational class at different points in 
his career. 

Wilson’s conclusion that class replaced race 
as the main determinant of blacks’ occu- 
pational chances merits reexamination because 
it contradicts the. empirical research on the oc- 
cupational ‘attainment and mobility of blacks 
published before Wilson’s book. Most studies 
of both inter- and intragenerational mobility 


‘and achievement to that time replicated Dun- 


can’s (1969) finding that class effects are 
dwarfed by the evidence of racial discrimina- 
tion in the early 1960s. Indeed, it was these 
studies that fostered the view that it was race 
and not class that affected blacks’chances. 

As of 1962, blacks were poor not because 
they were born into poverty but because they 
were born black. Duncan and others could.un- 
cover no evidence of class effects on occu- 
pational or income achievements that could 
rival the effect of race on those outcomes of the 


stratification process. Race was such a pow- 


erful variable that even the more modest of the 
class effects that stratified whites were can- 
celed by the skin color of blacks (Blau and 
Duncan, 1967:208-209). In short, up to the 
time of Wilson’s writing, the best evidence was 
‘against him. 

Wilson does not deny the results of prior 
research. His point is that the balance of class 


- and race effects changed after 1962. He argues 


that the economic progress of blacks in, the 
United States between the early 1960s and 
mid-1970s restructured opportunities for occu- - 
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pational advancement—not only the positions 
attained changed but also the process of at- 
, tainment itself. He reasons that once blacks 
had greater access to the professional and 
managerial positions denied to all but a few for 
so Igng, class became at least as important for 
the economic opportunities of blacks as it is for 
the economic opportunities of whites. Wilson 
does not distinguish between inter- and intra- 
generational mobility in his discussion of the 
new balance of class and race effects, but it 


‘appears from the context of the discussion ` 


(Wilson, 1978:1-6, 21-26, 148-53) that -he 
proposes that class is important for both forms 
_ of mobility. 

Data on intragenerational mobility between’ 
1962 and 1973 is important because if Wilson is 
right, the black men who could best take ad- 
vantage of the new opportunities were those in 
the best positions in 1962. The empirical ques- 
tion is, “Who gained most from the im- 
provements of the 1960s?” Wilson’s answer is 
that those who gained most were those who 
were best off in 1962. That implies a strong 
association between occupational position in 
1962 and occupational position in 1973.-. 

Furthermore, Wilson’s discussion of the 
emergence of a black middle class and the per- 
petuation of advaritage implies that intergener- 
ational mobility may also have been affected 
by the changes of the 1960s. The discussion 
suggests (there is nothing explicit enough to be 


called a prediction) a convergence of black and. 


white patterns of intergenerational mobility. In 
the atmosphere of reduced exclusion of black 
men from middle-class occupations, the. effect 
of father’s occupation on son’s occipation 
would likely be as strong among blacks as 
among whites (see especially pp. 148-53). 
The problem with Wilson’s argument is not 
in the logic. The problem is the data—more 
precisely, the lack of data.-The data Wilson ' 
presents does not address the issue of mobility 
at all. It is certainly evidence of occupational 


upgrading among blacks in the labor force. But' 


the crucial data on mobility between 1962 and 
1973 and on changes in the pattern of inter- 
-generational occupational mobility over that 
period is lacking. In simple terms, Wilson’s 
data only shows evidence of change in the inde- 
pendent variable. That makes his argument 
plausible. What is needed to make the argu- 
ment convincing is evidence that class affects 
intragenerational occupational mobility be- 
tween the early 1960s and the 1970s, and in- 
-tergenerational mobility ‘up to a date in the, 
1970s more than intergenerational’ mobility up 
to'a date in the 1960s. 
The strongest evidence in support of Wilson 
comes.from Featherman and Hauser's (1976, 
` 1978: Ch. 6) analyses of changing conditions of 
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racial stratification. They report a significant 
effect of father’s status on son’s status in 1973, ` 
a relationship.that was markedly stronger than 
their replication of Duncan’s finding of per- 
verse openness in 1962: (Featherman and 
Hauser, 1978:334—40). Similar evidence is pre- 
sented by Freeman (1981) and Hout (1984). 
Furthermore, the effect of occupational status 
in 1962 on status in 1973 (for men, at work in 
both years) is strong and positive for blacks as 
well as for whites, and—for cohorts born since 
1917—there is no black/white difference in the 
magnitude of the effect of status of first job on 
current status (Featherman and Hauser, 
1978:361-64). Their summary statement could 
have come from Wilson himself (Featherman 
and Hauser, 1978:329): 


At the same time that black skin has become 
a less restrictive impediment to occupational 
mobility than in prior decades, these greater 
opportunities for black achievement have 
been coupled to greater inequality of op- 
portunity by socioeconomic background 
within the black population. (emphasis in the 
original) 

This paper reanalyzes the Featherman and 
Hauser data. It advances their work by pre- 
senting the 1962-1973 occupational turnover 
tables not reported in Opportunity and 
Change, drawing attention to the relevance of 
the data for Wilson’s thesis, developing log- 
linear models for the 1962-1973 tables, inte- 
grating findings on changing intergenerational 
mobility with occupational turnover during the 
1962-1973 period, and showing important dif- 
ferences in mobility procésses for the public 
and private sectors of:the U.S. economy. , 


DATA AND METHODS 
Source 


Data, for this report are drawn from the Occu- 
pational Changes in a Generation (OCG) sur- 
veys of March 1962 (Blau and Duncan, 1967). 
and March 1973 (Featherman and Hauser, 
1978). Both surveys are representative samples | 
of men in the experienced civilian labor force. 
In 1962 the age range is 20 to 64 years old at the 
time of the survey; the range is one year wider 
(20-65 years) in 1973. For the most part this 


analysis is limited to the subsample of black 


males. Blacks: were oversampled in 1973 but 


- not in 1962. Appropriate , weights are used to 


assure representativeness ‘and comparability 
(Featherman and Hauser, 1978:511~14). At 
one point data for white men are analyzed for 
comparison; they are differentially weighted 
to reflect the sampling probabilities of white - 
men. The data are presented in the form of 
“effective counts.” These are adjustments of 
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the observed sample frequencies that comper- 
sate for the departures from simple random 


sampling in the OCG design (Featherman and, 


Hauser, 1978:513~14). 

The occupations analyzed inthis paper are 
the father’s (or other household head’s) occu- 
pation at the time when the respondent was 
sixteen years old, the respondent's current oc- 
cupation, and, for men in the 1973 sample, the 
respondent's occupation eleven years earlier. 
All occupations are coded according to the 
1960 Census procedures and recoded to five 
categories: upper nonmanual; lower non- 
manual; upper manual; lower manual; and 
farm.' More categories would be preferable, 
but many of the analyses below use three-way 
and four-way cross-classifications, and 1600 
cases are spread too thin if too many categories 
are used. Also included in the analysis is a 
measure the Census Bureau calls “class of 
worker.” 
economy in which the respondent is employed. 
The respondent's current sector and (for 1973 
respondents) his retrospective report of 1962 
sector are included. The Census categories are 
collapsed here into “public sector” and “other 
sector” because of limited sample size. 


Models 


The point of the data analysis is to test Wil- 
son’s hypothesis that since the early 1960s 
class has become a significant influence on the 
occupational mobility of black meh—contrary 


to the known lack of class effects.on mobility‘ 


prior to 1962. In other words, the goal is to 


estimate for black men the effect of occu- 


pational class at one time on occupational class 
later. If Wilson is right, data for 1973 should 
show substantial class effects on intergenera- 
tional mobility and on intragenerational mobil- 
ity since 1962. ` 


Normally one would approach such an 


analysis much as Featherman and Hauser 
have—by regression methods. I use gener- 
alizations of the log-linear uniform association 


model proposed by Duncan (1979; see Good- - 


It is an indicator of the sector of the - 


` 
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(Yamaguchi, 1983). General effects apply 
across the full range of occupational 
categories. They are interpreted much as re- 
gression coefficients—as differences in‘desti- 
nation class that are attributable to differences 
in origin class. x 

Specific effects apply to particular combina- 
tions of origin and destination—typically cells 
along the diagonal’ of the mobility table, but 
other combinations may be modeled this way 
as well (Hout, 1983). This paper makes exten- 
sive use of specific effects for diagonal cells 
(so-called “Quasi-Uniform Association” mod- 
els). Specific diagonal effects measure the 
amount of immobility intrinsic to or typical of 
the occupations in each category. 

Wilson does not distinguish general from 
specific effects in his discussion, so strong ef- 
fects of either type will constitute evidence in 
favor of Wilson’s thesis. By cataloging the 
combination of general and specific effects 
present in the data, this analysis can advance 
beyond Featherman and Hauser’s regression 
analysis and Wilson's original conceptualiza- 
tion of class effects. 

The full range of modifications to uniform 
association proposed by Goodman (1979) and 


-Clogg (1982) are employed here.? Note that 


uniform association imposes linear and ad- 
ditive constraints on the relationship between 
the odds on one destination relative to another 
and the class of origin. Row effects and 
diagonal effects allow departures from linear- 
ity. Column effects allow departures from ad- 
ditivity. Partial models impose constraints on . 
effects across categories of third or fourth vari- 
ables in multi-way classifications.? 


2 Note, however, that the fitting methods de- 


- scribed by Goodman (1979) and Clogg (1982) are not 


man, 1979; Clogg; 1982) instead of regression - 


because they make it possible to decompose 
the association between occupational origins 
and destinations into general and specific parts 


t 


' Upper nonmanual octupations are professional, 
managerial, and’ nonretail sales jobs; lower non- 
manual occupations are proprietorial, clerical, and 
retail sales jobs; upper manual occupations are su- 
pervisory and.crafts jobs; lower manual occupations 


are service, semiskilled, and unskilled jobs; and farm 


occupations are farming and farm laboring. 


‘used in this paper. All estimates presented here are 


from Haberman’s (1979) FREQ program that allows 
the researcher to constrain the diagonal parameters 
in ways that prove useful in this paper. The LOG- 
LINEAR subprogram in SPSSX uses the same al- 
gorithm. GLIM (Baker and Nelder, 1978) is also . 
applicable (Breen, 1984). 

3 Fit of the models is assessed using two measures. 
The first is the likelihood ratio chi-square: L? 
2Xflog (fF), where the sum is over all cells in the 
table, f is the observed frequency, and F is the fre- 
quency expected under the model. L? is distributed 
as chi-square with degrees of freedom equal to the 
number of ceils in the table minus the number of 
parameters in the model (see Goodman, 1979; Clogg, 
1982 for details). The second statistic is the index of 


‘ dissimilarity between the observed and expected’ 


frequencies: A = 42|f-F]. A tests no null hypoth- 
esis, but it is useful as a heuristic index of the pro- 


.portion of cases misclassified by the model (see 


Hout, 1983:1315). 
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" OCCUPATIONAL UPGRADING AND 
DIFFERENTIATION: 1962-1973 


Before examining the mobility patterns, it is 
important to appreciate the extent of occu- 
pational upgrading and, more importantly for 


Wilson, occupational differentiation that took > 


place between 1962 and 1973. Unpublished 
tabulations from the OCG data* show that un- 
employment and unpaid labor decreased while 
employment increased. Public-sector employ- 
ment grew at a faster rate than employment in 
private businesses or self-employment. School 
enrollment was the fastest growing non-labor 
force activity, but withdrawals from the labor 
force also increased rapidly. The net increase 
in employment’ for black men between 1962 
and 1973 was 749,000. This increase -was ac- 
companied by a redistribution of black labor 
into nonmanual (especially upper nonmanual) 
occupations, crafts, and semiskilled manufac- 
turing jobs. Employment in service and un- 
' skilled jobs outside of manufacturing, the two 
largest o¢cupations for black men in 1962, de- 
clined. So did employment in unskilled man- 
ufacturing jobs and farm labor. ` 
From data of this type, Wilson reaches his 


conclusions about the ascendency of class and, 


the decline of race in the stratification of blacks 
in the United States. While the data show sub- 
stantial occupational differentiation and some 
occupational upgrading, they do not constitute 
~ evidence of a class effect on occupational at- 
tainment or mobility. A class effect of the typé 
hypothesized by Wilson refers to the associa- 
tion between origins and destinations in a mo- 
bility table. The data‘in Wilson’s book (e.g., 
Table 14, p. 131) are the marginals of such a 
table; they show nothing about association. 
The remainder of this paper presents mobility 
data and models of association in those data. 


4 


MOBILITY BETWEEN 1962 AND 1973 


Most of this analysis is limited to men who 
were employed in both 1962 and 1973. But not 
all of the occupational upgrading of blacks in 
general was due to individual upward mobility. 
Some of the greatest gains. experienced by 
blacks are due to the improved first job place- 
inent of black men who entered the labor force 
between 1962 and 1973 (Featherman and 
Hauser, 1976). This section assesses the rela- 
tive contributions of the influx of new workers 
into the work force between 1962 and 1973 and 
the net upward mobility of workers employed 
in’ both years. Table 1 presents the cross- 


4 These tabulations are available from the author 
on request. : 
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tabulation of (retrospective report of) 1962 
employment status and—for men at work in 
1973—occupation in 1962 by 1973 occupa- 
tion for black men in the experienced civilian: 
labor force (ECLF) age 20 to 64 years in 1973. 

The top panel of Table 1 shows the variation 
in recruitment patterns of the occupations in 
1973. A substantial proportion of men in each 
occupation came from the ranks of new work- 
ers. The white-collar occupations recruited 
more from this source than did the blue-collar 
and farm occupations. Some of the occu- 
pational upgrading of the black population is 
due to the influx of new workers, but the dif- 
ference between the proportional distribution 
of new workers and others is a trivial part of 
the total association in the table. Thus, while 
the new workers are an important mass, they 
need not be included in the search for class 
effects because nearly all of the association 
that could contain class effects lies in the 5 x 5 
subtable of 1962 occupation by 1973 occupa- 
tion for men employed in both years.* 

The pattern of recruitment.and supply found 
in the inflow and outflow percentages for men 
at work in both years shows evidence of a class 
effect of the type hypothesized by Wilson. The 
proportion of the outflow that arrives in the 


_ upper nonmanual stratum increases with class 


of origin, while the proportion that arrives in the 
lower manual stratum decreases with class of 
origin, except for a bulge on the diagonal. 
There is substantial regression toward the 
modal category (lower manual); in each row of 
the outflow table, lower manual is the most 
common destination for movers. : 

To test whether the apparent class effect in 
Table 1 is significant and to separate any sig- 
nificant effect into general and specific parts, a 
portion of the data in Table-1 was submitted to 
a log-linear analysis. Table 2 shows the pre- 
ferred model for the 5 x 5 table obtained by 
deleting men who were not employed in 1962 
or whose occupations were unknown. To- 


` gether the uniform and diagonal effects show a 


strong, positive association between class po- 
sitions at the beginning and end of the period.® 


5 The L? for the 2 x 5 table cross-classifying new 
workers and old workers by 1973 occupation is 
31.42. With 4 degrees of freedom, that is significant 
at the .01 level. However, it is only 3.0 percent of the 
total L? of 1062.35 for the whole of Table ‘1. The L? 
for the 5 x 5 table cross-classifying 1962 occupation 
by 1973 occupation for men employed in both years 
is 963.37 (90.5 percent of the total). The remaining 
6.5 percent of the total L? is to be found in the 3 x 5 
cross-classification of employment status in 1962 by 


` occupation in 1973. 


6 The total association in the table is strong, as 
gauged by the L? for independence of 963.37. The 
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Table 1. Occupational Mobility Between 1962 and 1973: Black Men in the ECLF in 1973 by Employment 
































Status in 1962 . 
Occupation in 1973 
Employment Status and Upper Lower Upper Lower 
Occupation in 1962 Nonmanual Nonmanual Manual Manual Farm Total (N) 
f Ñ A. Inflow Percentages . 
Employed ; 
Upper Nonmanual ` 30.6 2.0 1.2 1.2 .0 4.5 
Lower Nonmanual 7.7 22.6 5.0 2.8 .0 5.9 
Upper Manual 4.9 5.0 29.5 5.3 0 8.7 
Lower Manual ~ 12.2 24.2 31.1 47.3 9.7 36.9 
Farm 2 7 2.7. 3.7 54.0 4.5 
Not Answered 2 1.7 1.9 1.5 1.3 1.4 
Not Employed 41.0 40.1 24.9 32.6 26.7 33.0 
Unknown 3.0 3.7 3.8 5.7 8.3 4.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(N) (309.5) (318.9) (422.9) (1615.9) (97.1) (2764.3) 
B. Outflow Percentages 
Employed : 
Upper Nonmanual 75.5 5.2 4.1 15.2 0 100.0 (125.1) 
Lower Nonmanual 14.7 44.5 12.9 27.9 Oo 100.0 (162.2) 
Upper Manual 6.3 6.6 51.7 35.4 0 100.0 (241.3) 
Lower Manual 3.7 7.6 12.9 74.9 .9 100.0 (1020.9) 
Farm 6 1.7 9.1 46.9 41.7 100.0 (125.7) 
Not Answered 1.7 14.0 20.3 60.6 3.4 100.0 (38.8) 
Not Employed 13.9 14.0 11.5 57.7 2.8 100.0 (913.5) 
Unknown 6.8 8.5 11.9 66.9 5.9 100.0 (136.8) 
: Se ee 
Total 11.2 11.5 15.3 58.5 3.5 100.0 (2764.3) 





Source: 1973 OCG Survey. 


The diagonal effects are significant in four of 
the five strata, indicating an important ten- 
dency for blacks in those positions to hold on to 
them. Significant immobility for black men, 
especially in nonmanual occupations, is a 
novel finding. Past studies of inter- and intra- 
generational mobility among blacks have 
pointed out the “perverse openness” of the 
mobility channels traveled by black men (Dun- 
can, 1969) or “lack of articulation” in black 
men’s careers (Featherman and Hauser, 
1978:361-64). Openness of the type experi- 
enced by black men is perverse because it 
leads to substantial regression to a very low 
mean. Without a substantial effect of origins on 
destinations even those few blacks who attain 
advantaged status cannot expect to hang on to 
that status very long. The evidence here con- 
tradicts that image in a way that provides sup- 
port and elaboration for Wilson’s hypothesis. 
Contrary to the perverse openness that re- 
turned most of those few blacks with high- 





insignificant L? of 10.11 for the preferred quasi- 
uniform association model shows that only a trivial 
portion of that total is not accounted for by the 
uniform and diagonal effects. 


class first occupations before 1962 to low-class 
1962 occupations (Duncan, 1969), here is 
evidence of a pattern of immobility that kept 
advantaged blacks in their (relatively) 
privileged places over the 1962-73 period. 
The uniform effect shows that, net of the 
tendency toward immobility in four of the five 


Table 2. Parameter Estimates and Standard Errors 
for Quasi-Uniform Association Model of 
Mobility Between 1962 and 1973: Black 
Men in the ECLF in 1973 Who Report 
Their 1962 Occupation® 

















Standard 

Parameter b Error 
Uniform .324* 048 
Diagonal , 

Upper Nonmanual — 1.830* _ +324 

Lower Nonmanual 1.330* 206 

Upper Manual 1.685* 185 

Lower Manual AI . 186 

Farm 3.957* 385 

a N= 1675.3; L?=10.11; df= 10; p= .43; A=.013. 


The model also fits the marginal ‘tals for 1962 and 
1343 occupations. 
* p<.05. 
Source: 1973 OCG Survey. 
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Table 3. Parameter Estimates and Standard Errors for Preferred Association Model of Mobility Between 
1962 and 1973: White Men in the ECLF in 1973 Who Report Their 1962 Occupation* 























Uniform & ` 
Diagonal Effects Row Effects Column Effects 
awe Standard i Standard Standard 
Parameter T= Sas ob Error b Error b Error 
Uniform .065* .033 — — — — 
Diagonal, Row, or Column 
Upper Nonmanual .042 -.257 — — — — 
Lower Nonmanual .867* .116 .143* .075 —.313* .070 
Upper Manual 2.023* .064 —.322* .050 .~ 563" .057 
Lower Manual .053 123 — .486* -065 —,791* .080 
Farm 5.678* .297 — — — — 





2 N = 13,376.1; L? =3.22; df= 3; p= .36; A=.002. The model also fits the d totals for 1962 and 1973 
occupations and a special parameter for mobility between lower nonmanual and upper manual occupations. 
The special parameter has an absolute value of .305 with a standard error of .066. This parameter is positive 
for upward mobility and negative for downward mobility between the two categories. 


*p<.05. 
Source: 1973 OCG Survey. 


strata, the men who were in the nonmanual 


occupations in 1973 were disproportionately 
drawn from the middle class and upper work- 
ing class of 1962. Conversely, the majority of 
black men who were “left behind” in the low- 
status occupations were drawn from the most 
disadvantaged portion of the black work force 


` of 1962. If my reading of Wilson is correct, this 


is precisely what he meant when he said that 
class replaced race in deciding the economic 
opportunities of blacks. 

Of course, data on black men alone cannot 
be used to assess the effect of race. The main 
effect of race is not in question. White men had 


much, higher status than black men ‘iin both , 


years (Featherman and Hauser, 1976). What is 
crucial for Wilson’s argument is the size of the 
general and specific class effects among whites 
relative to the. size of comparable effects 


‘ among blacks. Table 3 shows the preferred 


model for the 1962-73 mobility of white work- 
ers.” The uniform effect is significant, but as’ 
Hout (1983:60—65) shows, the interacting col- 
umn effects modify the interpretation of this 


7 The standard models fail to fit the data for white 
men because of a departure from quasi-symmetry in 
the mobility upward and downward across the 
white-collar/blue-collar boundary. A special variable 
scored one for cell (3,2}—men who moved from 
upper manual to lower nonmanual occupations—and 
minus one for cell (2,3}—men who moved from lower 
nonmanual to upper manual occupations—captures 
the asymmetry. The addition of this special parame- 
ter to quasi-row and column effects I produces an 


acceptable fit. In part the greater complexity of the - 


model for white memis due to the greater size of the 
white sample. The statistical power accruing to the 
greater effective size makes it possible to detect 
smaller effects for white men than can be detected 
using the smaller sample of black men. a 


parameter. To facilitate interpretation, 


“im- 
plied slopes” are presented in Table 4. These 
calculations combine uniform and column ef- 
fects to show the overall effect of class in 1962 
on class in 1973. There are trivial differences 
between black and white men in the effect of 
1962 class on mobility into nonfarm occu- 
pations in 1973. But while the same positive 
class effect applies to mobility into farm and 
nonfarm occupations among black men, the 
class effect on mobility into farming is negative 
for white men.® 
Black and white men also differ in immobil- 
ity in three of the four nonfarm categories. 
Immobility is greater for whites in the upper 
manual occupations; it is greater for blacks in 
both upper and lower nonmanual occupations. 
Bigger diagonal effects for blacks than whites 
are not necessarily evidence of black progress. 
If the big diagonal effects were in ‘the lower 
manual category, the evidence would favor the 
“cycle of poverty” argument. But this: study is 
not different from others in the finding that, for 
all the disadvantages affecting the mobility of 
black men in America, there is .no cycle of 
poverty. In fact, for neither blacks nor whites . 
is there a significant diagonal effect for lower 
manual occupations. There is no need for spe- 
cial theories to account for the observation that 


.three-fourths of the black men who held lower 


manual occupations in 1962 did so.in .1973 ‘as 
well. The prevalence of lower manual occu- 
pations means that black men are more Jikely 
to find themselves in that category than in the 


upper manual category whether they start out 


SA negative effect is perhaps. a surprising result, 
but it is net of the very large intrinsic immobility of 
white farmers (d = 5.678 for whites). 
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Table 4. Implied Slopes* and Standard Errors for Log-Linear Regression of the Odds on a Higher-Status 
Occupation in 1973 on Occupation in 1962: Black and White Men in the ECLF in 1973 Who Report 


Their 1962 Occupation by Race 

















Odds b 

Upper Nonmanual : Lower Nonmanual .324* 
Lower Nonmanual : Upper Manual .324* 
Upper Manual : Lower Manual .324* 
Lower Manual : Farm .324* 


Black : White 

Standard Error b Standard Error 
048 .378* 043 
048 306* 037 
048 .293* » 048 
.048 —.726* 105 


"The implied slope for category j relative to category 7 j’ is the uniform effect plus the column effect for 
category j (if there is one) minus the column effect for category j’ (if there is one). 


*p<.05. 4 
- Source: Tables 2 and 3. 


above ‘or below upper manual status.? What 
significant immobility in occupations other 
than the semiskilled and unskilled lower man- 
ual jobs means for the occupational upgrading 
of blacks in the 1962-73 period is that part.of 
_ the group mobility. was due to individual 
immobility—the fact that many. of the blacks 
who held prestigious positions in 1962 held 
on to the prestige (if not the exact positions) 
through the decade. 

This pattern of differential immobility tended 
to increase the effect of class on mobility 
among blacks more than among whites. 
Diagonal effects. for nonmanual occupations 
are stronger among blacks, keeping advan- 
taged blacks from regressing toward lower 
manual employment. The diagonal ‘effects for. 
upper manual and farm occupations are 
stronger for whites. These have little effect on 
the difference between.class effects for blacks 
and whites because they have contervailing 
tendencies—decreasing downward mobility 
from upper manual occupations to about the 
same degree as they decrease upward mobility 
from farming. 

Overall, the comparison between the class 
effects for blacks and whites reveals relatively 
small differences. The significant differences 
are evidence that class effects were greater 
among blacks than among whites during the 
1962-73 period. The general (uniform and col- 
umn) effects are virtually indistinguishable ex- 
cept for the small (and shrinking) farm cate- 
gory. The specific (diagonal) effects increased 
class distinctions for both blacks and whites, 
but their stratifying -effects were somewhat 
greater among blacks. In sum, class effects on 
mobility during the 1960s were every bit as 
strong as Wilson supposed. Furthermore, the 
racial difference in class effects suggested by 
prior research on, mobility from first to current 
occupations was certainly wiped out, and, to 
some extent, reversed. 


? The log-odds on an upper manual versus a lower 


manual occupation in 1973 are less than zero for all - 


origins except upper manual. 


INTERGENERATIONAL MOBILITY 


Wilson also describes the 1960s as a time of 
change in the intergenerational occupational 
mobility of black men. In 1962, the current 
occupations of black men were, for the most 
part, independent of their socioeconomic ori- . 
gins (Duncan, 1969; Featherman and Hauser, 
1976; Hout, 1984). By 1973, a significant asso- 
ciation between background and achievement 
(Featherman and Hauser, '1976) and between 
origin status and destination status. (Hout, - 
1984) had emerged. Furthermore, the intergen- 
erational mobility pattern of black men had 
become only trivially different from that of 
white men (Hout, 1984). The findings regarding 
1973 were apparently unknown to Wilson, but, 
as pointed out above, they support his hypoth- 
esis of emerging stratification within the black 
population. 

This section of the paper goes beyond the 
prior research by estimating the effects of fa- 
ther’s (or other household head’s) occupation 
on the son’s occupation in 1962 and the net 
effects of those two occupations on the son’s 
occupation in 1973, By inference these esti- 
mates can be used to assess the importance of 
background for 1962-73 mobility. It will be 
shown that class effects on the intergenera- 
tional mobility of black men emerged during 
the 1960s because the men who moved up the 
occupational ladder during the decade were_the 
men.from the most advantaged backgrounds. 

The key to. this section is the pattern of re- 
lationships in the causal chain from father’s 
occupation to son’s early occupation to son’s 


‘later occupation. In general, the net effect of 


father’s, status on son’s current status is less at 
each successive stage of the socioeconomic 
career. Blau and Duncan (1967:186—87), con- 
clude from their synthetic cohort analysis that 
“factors salient at an early stage of a man’s 
career may continue to play a direct role as he 
grows older, but the direct effects of education 
and father’s status are atteriuated drastically 
with the passage of time.” The significance of 
the direct effects of father’s status on current 
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Table 5. Parameter Estimates and Standard Errors for the Preferred Association Model of the Three- ‘Way 
Cross-Tabulation of Father's Occupation, Son’s 1962 Occupation, and Son’s 1973 Occupation: Black 
Men in the ECLF in 1973 Who Report Their 1962 Occupation* 3 








Effect of Effect of 
Father’s Occ. 1962 Occ. 
on 1973 Occ. __,00 1973 Occ. 
_ Standard Standard 
b Eror `. b Error 
139 | .036 .300* 050 
.322 ATT 1.819" 338 
.718* 1354 1.332* ,, .218 
—.451 .210 1.658" 1195 
O11 £125 .188 .194 
165 ATI 3.526". 407 


a N= 1,534.7; L?=76.99; df=94; p>.50; A= .049. The model also fits the marginal totalg for all three 


. Effect of 
Father’s Occ. 
on 1962 Occ. ~ 
° yo ` Standard 
Parameter ` b Error 
Uniform 064 .038 
Diagonal i ' 
Upper Nonmanual ~ -255 .514 
Lower Nonmanual —.156 .418 
Upper Manual - .568* 254 
Lower Manual —:153 131° 
Farm 1.808* 316 
variables. 
*p<.05. 


Source: 1973 OCG Survey. 


occupation net of past achievements is open to 
question (Featherman, 1971, 1973;: Kelley, 
1973), especially after adjustment for responsé 
variability and measurement error (Hauser et 
al., 1983), but there is‘no question that back- 
ground effects atrophy. However, the 
emergence of background effects in 1973 that 
were absent in 1962 as documented by Feath- 
erman and Hauser (1978) and Hout (1984) im- 
plies that, among black men, the usual pattern 
did not hold during the 1962-73 period. 

The data for this section is the crosstabula- 
tion of father’s occupation by son’s 1962 occu- 


pation by son’s 1973 occupation for black mem 


employed in both years.. A three-way .quasi- 
uniform association model (Clogg, 1982; Hout, 
1982) is preferred.'!° The parameter estimates 
are in Table 5. 


The uniform effects support the proposition . 


that the combined inter- and intragenerational 


mobility pattern of black men departs from the _ 
general pattern’ of diminishing background ef- , 


fects. The effect ‘of father’s occupation on son’s 
1962 occupation is of marginal statistical 


significance and slightly less than half the mag- ` 


nitdde of the effect of father’s occupation on 
1973 occupation (.064/.139 = -460). The 
diagonal effects do not contradict this i impres- 
sion.!! 

These results support the thrust of Wilson’s 


_ argument. They also go beyond Wilson by 


10 The model fits the one-way marginals of the 5 x 
5 x-5 table, and it fits quasi-uniform association to 
each.two-way interaction. No,three-way interactions 
are included. The model fits the data very well (L? = 
76.99; df = 94; p > .50; A = .049)._ 

11 There are three significant diagonal effects 


among the ten parameters estimated, but all of the , 


father-to-son diagonal effects are small relative to the 
1962-to-1973 diagonal effects. 


an that the men most likely to move ùp 


the occupational ladder were the men from the. 
relatively advantaged backgrounds. This is not 
a necessary consequence of the positive sign 
for the effect of father's occupation on son’s 
1973 occupation. A positive effect of back- 
ground status on upward mobility depends on 
both the absolute size of the effect of father on 
son in each year and on the relative-sizes of the 
two effects.'? Figure 1 shows clearly how the 
odds on upward mobility between 1962 and 
1973 varied: with the status of father’s occupa- 
tion. The men most likely to move up from any 
1962 status were those men from the highest 
status backgrounds. In other words, the, op- 
portunities that opened up were not evenly 
distributed, but disproportionatély went to the 


` men from relatively advantaged backgrounds. 


Note, however, that upward mobility was not | 


‘the rule, even during this period of expanding 


opportunities; only among men in farming in 
1962 are the odds on upward mobility better 
than even (log-odds greater than zero). 
The positive sloping lines of Figure 1 suggest 
that the barriers that blocked the occupational 


_advancement of black men most affected 


blacks from the upper strata. A ‘pressure ‘for 
advancement was built up by the blocked mo- 
bility of men. who, if given the opportunity, 


‘would have advanced in a pattern similar to the 


pattern found among white men, When the bar- 
riers were cracked in the 1960s, the pattern 
emerged. The parameter estimafes in Table 5 
and the positive slopes of the lines in Figure 1 
show that class effects on the intergenerational 
mobility of black men in 1973 were similar to 
those found among whites (see Hott, 1984) 
because those blacks who moved up between 


12 Derivation of this result is appended. 





“FOLH UM LANO UNN 
FATHER'S. OCCUPATION 


Log-Odds on Upward Mobility between 
1962 and 1973 by Father's Occupation 
(Lines for each occupational group in 1962 
shown separately): Black Men in the 
ECLF in 1973 Who Report Their 1962 
Occupation. 


Figure 1. 


1962 and 1973 were those, from the' most ad- 
vantaged backgrounds. 


PUBLIC SECTOR EMPLOYMENT’AND ` 
OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 


Intragenerational Mobility: 1962-1973 


Sectoral differences in mobility and attainment 
processes are the subject of much research on 
differences between blacks and whites (e.g., 
Bonacich, 1972). Most of the research.to date 
has focused on the differences between capital 
intensive and other industries. However, Wil- 
son directs attention toward employment in the 
public sector as a source of occupational 
upgrading for blacks. He does not pursue the 
issue, but a corollary of his thesis that occu- 
pational differentiation leads to greater class 
boundaries on mobility is that greater dif- 
ferentiation within the public sector implies 
greater class effects for mobility into or within 
the public sector. Elaboration and testing of 
that corollary is the topic of this section of the. 
paper. 

The progress of blacks in the United States 
during the 1960s was tied to the growth of the 
federal government and the expansion of fed- 
erally guaranteed civil rights. The federal gov- 
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ernment and many state and local governments 
sought to improve the socioeconomic position 
of blacks in many ways that cannot be assessed 
here. Yet an important source of state support 
for blacks.is evident in the state’s role as em- 
ployer. Between 1962 and 1973, the rate of 
growth in public employment (51.7 pergent) 
was nearly three times the rate of growth of 
private employment (18.2: percent) and five 
times the rate of growth of self-employment | 
(9.8 percent). However, it is not clear whether 
the role of the public ‘sector goes beyond 
creating jobs. 

Are the public jobs held by blacks better 
than private jobs? Does public employment 
affect mobility processes or just the marginal 
availability of jobs? Wilson argues for a posi- 
tive answer to the first question, although the 
data he presents on the topic are insufficient to 
support him. His main thesis implies a positive 
answer to the second question (although he 
never addresses the issue). 

Table 6 shows a positive answer to the first 


` question: a greater proportion of public than 


other (private, self, and unpaid) jobs are white 
collar, especially the professional and manage- 
rial jobs of the upper nonmanual stratum. The 
difference between public and private is sub- 
stantial. The advantage of the average black 
man who works for the government over the 

average black man who works for a’ private 
company.or for himself is clear in both years. 
Nearly half of all blacks in upper nonmanual 
jobs in 1962 worked for the federal, state, or 
local government and 42.0 percent of the lower | 
nonmanual workers were public employees. 
The public sector provided only 13.8 percent of 
all of the lower manual jobs held by black men. 

The private sector increased its employment 
of black men in professional and managerial 
occupations more rapidly than the public sec- 
tor over the 1962-73 period, closing the inter- 
sectoral gap in average status slightly. How- 
ever, the average public-sector job was still 
higher in status than the average private-sector 
job in 1973. The magnitude of the sectoral dif- 
ference can be seen by comparing it with the . 
temporal difference, which is generally consid- 
ered to be quite significant. The basis of com- 
parison is the index of dissimilarity (A), first 
computed to compare sectors then computed 
to compare years. For 1962, the index of dis- 
similarity between the occupatidnal distribu- 
tions in the public and private sectors is: 
A =:.243; for 1973, A = .230 

The ‘differences between years are less. For 
the public sector, the index of dissimilarity: 
between the occupational distributions in 1962 
and 1973 is: A = .i11; for the private sector 
A = .157. 7 

In sum, the sectoral difference is twice as 
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Table 6. Distribution of Current Occupation: Black Men in the ECLF in 1973 by Sector and Year 
A 1962 x 1973 Change 
Occupation 000s" % 000s % 000s . % 
A. -Public Sector H 
Upper Nonmanual 65° 12:2 185 23.0 _ "120 185.3 
Lower Nonmänual 103 - 19.4) 145 18.1 43 41.5 
Uppér Manual 345 65 70- .8.7 36 103.4 
Lower Manual 302 57.0 403 — SOI 101 33.4 
Farm , 15 2.8 1 ai —14 —94.8 
Not Answered é 11 2.1 0 .0 -1l —100.0 
Total 530 100.0 804 100.0 274 51.7 
; B. Other Sectors? | 
Upper Nonmanual ‘ 71 2.6 262 8.2 197 270.4 
Lower Nonmanual 142 5.2 316 9.9 173 ` 121.7 
Upper Manual 284 10.4 -> 541 17.0 258 90.9 
Lower Manual 1889 69.5- 1933 60.6 44 2.3 
Farm 298 11.0 139 4.4 —159 —53.2 
Not Answered 33 1.2 0 0 ~33 —100.0 
Total 2717 100.0 3192 i 100.0 475 17.5 





* These are population estimates obtained using weights obtained from the OCG tapes (see Featherman and 


Hauser, 1978 for details). i 


> Includes self-employed men and unpaid workers in family-owned businesses. 


Source: 1962 and 1973 OCG Surveys. ` 


large as the important occupational upgrading 
of the 1962-73 period. 

The inflow and outflow percentages for mo- 
bility by sector are in Table 7. The inflow per- 
centages show that public employees are very“ 
often recruited from occupations of similar 
- status in the private sector. This flow is far 

more common than the reverse flow from pub- 
lic to private employment. It is particularly 
common in the manual strata: 13.4 percent of 
the upper manual workers in the public sector 
in 1973 were recruited from among the upper 
manual workers in the private sector; another 
16.3 percent were recruited from among the 
lower manual workers in the private sector; 
20.2 percent of the lower manual workers in 
the public sector.in 1973 were recruited from 
among lower manual workers in the private 
sector; this contrasts with very small per- 
centages (.7, 1.7, and 1.9 percenf) crossing the 
other way from public to private within the 
manual strata. The public and private sectors 
do not differ substantially in the proportion 
recruited from outside the 1962 work force. 
The outflow percentages show that persis- 
tence in the upper strata is greater for public 
employment than for private employment, The 
risk of downward mobility is much’ greater for 
men in private employment than it is for public 
employees. This is particularly true of move- 
ment into the lower manual stratum. For men 
in the upper nonmanual stratum in 1962, the 
percentages moving to lower manual em- 
ployment in 1973 are 7.2 percent for men from 
f 


public-sector origins and 21.3 percent for men 
` from private-sector origins. 

These patterns show up in the preferred 
model for'the four-way (sector i in 1962 by sec- 
tor in 1973 by occupation in 1962 by occu- 
pation in. 1973) table. The model is a combi- 
nation of homogeneous and heterogeneous ef- 


` fects (Clogg, 1982).!? The one ‘significant dif- 


ference between the public and private sectors. 
pertains to men who remain in public employ- 
ment in both years; these men are much less 
likely to change occupational stratum than are 
men who change sector or men who remain in 
private employment. i 3 
The sector effect shows that men employed 
in the private sector in 1962 are (e? 717 =) 10.15 _ 


13 The model fits the two-way marginals for all 


" sector-by-sector combinations and for the sector- 


by-occupation combinations. .Adopting the -con- 
ventional notation and letting X and Y represent oc- 
cupation in 1962 and 1973, respectively, and letting V 
and W represent sector in those years, we can write 
the marginals fit by the model as: (VW) (VX) (VY) 


_ (WX) (WY). The only two-way marginal that is not 


fit exactly is (XY). It is fit by a quasi-uniform associ- 
ation, model that is constrained to have the same 
parameter values in each of the four combinations of 
V and W. To this point the model corresponds to 
Clogg's (1982) homogeneous quasi-uniform associa- 
tion model with the additional constraint that the 
diagonal effects are homogeneous as well. Heteroge- 
neity comes in the form of five interaction effects for 
the diagonal cells of the XY subtable for men in the 
public-public combination of V and W. . 
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Table 7. Occupational Mobility Between 1962 and 1973: Black Men in the ECLF in 1973 Who Report Their 
1962 Occupation by Sector in 1962 and Sector in 1973* 








Source: 1973 OCG Survey. 


times more likely than men in public employ- 
ment to work in the private sector in 1973. This 
effect captures the low rate of outward mobil- 
‘ity among men in the’ public sector shown in 
the inflow-outflow percentages. The flow from 
private to public employment is captured by 
sector-occupation-year interaction effects that 
are not reported in Table 8. 

The parameters that measure the effect of 
occupation in 1962 on occupation in 1973 are 
reported in the table. The uniform effect does 
not differ by sector, nor is it very different from 
the uniform effect estimated for the whole 
black sample (b = .324 in Table 2). Four of the 
five main diagonal effects resemble the 
diagonal effects in Table 2 as well. The coeffi- 
cients in Table 8 that are of greatest substan- 
tive significance are the diagonal effects for 
men who are public employees in both years. 


These interaction effects mean that the main’ 


effect of sector, large as it is, and the diagonal 
effects, four of which are significant, do not 


Occupation in 1973 





Upper _ Lower Upper Lower 
oe ; pri Nonmanual Nonmanual Manual Manual Farnr 
1962 1962 Public Other Public Other Public Other Public Other Other Total 
A. Inflow Percentages d 
U. Nonman Public 31.4 4.0 T 2 .0 0 L1 wl 0 1.9 
‘ . Other 6.1 21.0 5 2.2 0 1.4 8 1.0 0 2.6 
L. Nonman , Public 3.8 3.1 35.1 , 13 9:3 5 6 4 0 2.3 
Other 1.6 6.2 18 14.7 1.3 3.7 2.6 2.2 0. 3.5 
U. Manual Public 2.6 35 0° 3 17.3 7 1.8 2 0 8 
Other 2.2 4.5 3 6.8 13.4 28.4 2.9 52 0 7.8 
L. Manual, Public 1.0 9 6.0 3.8 12.5 L7 25:2) 19 3.3 4.6 
i Other 68 14.5 14.0 208 -16.3 28.5 20.2 44.5 8.0 31.4 
Farm Other 0 4 5 Pe hae 2.0 2.8 5.0 3.3 54.0 4.51 
NA Both 1.1 2 3.0 2.7 0 3.7 2.8 2.8 1.3 2.6 
Not in LF 43.5 44.6 37.9 46.4 27.9 28.7 f 37.1 38.5 33.4" 37.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100:0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
B. Outflow Percentages g4 , 
U. Nonman. Public 76.5 13.9 1.3 1.0 .0 0 5.7 1.5 .© 100.0 
Other 10.9 53.2 8 6.7 0 7.1 2.9 18.4 .0 100.0 
L; Nonman. Public 78 °° 91 56:2 4.6 7.2 3.1 2.8 9.3 .0 100.0 
s Other 2.1 11.4 18 32.8 7 14.2 7.3 29.8 .0 100.0 
” U. Manual Public- 14.4 3.9 .0 3.0 35.9 11.8 21.6 9:5 .0 100.0 
‘ Other 1.3 3.8 2 6.8, 3.0 49.1 3.7 32.0 .0 100.0 
L. Manual Public 1.0 1.3 4.7 6.4 4.7 4.9 54.9 19.4 2.5 100.0 
Other ‘°1.0° 3.0 1.6 5.2 9 123 6:5 68.5 .9 100.0 
Farm Other 0 ° 6 4 1.3 8 8.4 .11.2 35.5 . 41.9 100.0 
NA Both 1,9 6 4.3 8.3 .0 19.7 11.0 52.4 1.8 ' 100.0 ' 
Not in LF 5.3 7.7 3.6 9.7 1.3 10.2 99 49.2 3.1 100.0 
Total 46 66 36 7.9 1.7 13.5 10.1 . 484 3.5 100.0 
a N = 1645.1. l 


account for all of the staying power of public - 
jobs noted in the discussion of the inflow and ~ 
outflow tables (Table 7). There is an additional 
degree of immobility which varies somewhat 
_among strata. ; 

Men in nonmanual, public jobs in 1962 were _ 
significantly more likely to maintain their 
status than were men who started the decade in 
the same stratum but in the private sector. 
Furthermore, men who moved out of the pub- 
lic sector did not take the advantage of staying 
power with them; it applies only to men in the 
public sector in both years. 

A similar interaction effect also pertains to . 
lower-status employment in the public sector. 
While the proportion of workers staying in the 
lower manual stratum is greater for the private 
than for the public sector (68.5 and 54.9 per- 
cent, respectively), the interaction, effect 
applies to the public sector. The high percent- 
age in the private sector is due to the preva- 
lence of lower manual jobs in the private sec- 
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Table 8.' Parameter Estimates and Standard Errors for Preferred Model of Occupational Mobility Between 
-1962 and 1973: Black Men in the ECLF in 1973 Whe Report Their 1962 Occupation.by Sector in 


1962 and Sector in 19733 























Main Effects _ Interaction Effects” 

Parameter - b Standard Error b Standard Error 
Sector 2.317* .249 = — 
Uniform -303* 049 ` — — 
Diagonal . ‘ 

Upper Nonmanual 1.514* 342 .983* 458 

Lower Nonmanual .873* .241 1.467* 425 

Upper: Manual 1.630* 190 728 525 

Lower Manual 100 188 .891* .310 

Farm 4.177* - -422 . — i — 





a N=1,645.1; L?=56.51; df=45; 
occupation-by-sector combinations. - 





p=.12; A=.038. The model also fits all. two-way marginals for 


> The interaction effects apply only to cases in the public sector in both years. 


*p<.05. 
Source: 1973 OCG’ Survey. 


tor, while the somewhat lower percentage in 
the public sector is high relative to the number 
of low-status public jobs. 
Note, however, that this finding is not an 
` indication of a public cycle of poverty because 
the net immobility for lower manual public oc- 
cupations is much smaller than the net immo- 
bility for high-status occupations. ‘Tt is evi- 
dence’ of some rigidity in public employment 
that is not found in private employment. The 
net immobility works to the advantage of 
higher-status workers and to the disadvantage 
of men of lower status. The nét result is more 
“articulation” in-the occupational careers for 
black men in the public sector than for those in 
the private sector. 

Perhaps the civil service system accounts for 
this high net immobility by reducing moves in 
and out of grade relative to what is found in the 
private sector. That cannot be ascertained 
from the data at hand. A worthwhile topic for 
future research is whether or not it is the same 

_system—civil service or other—that keeps 
some blacks in high-status jobs and other 
blacks in low-status jobs. 


Intergenerational Mobility 


There are two reasons to think that public em- 
ployment might also be important for intergen- 
erational mobility. First, it is safe to assume 
that legislation and regulation (especially fed- 
eral) played a major part in opening the chan- 
nels of mobility for black men. Legislation re- 
garding equal rights applied to public but not 
private employment prior to 1964. Thus it is 
not unreasonable to expect “to see a public- 
sector recruitment pattern for black males in 
1962 that is not much different from the pattern 
of strong status.effects found among whites in 


that period. Second, if the lack of an associa- 


tion between socioeconomic origins and desti- 
nations among black men is due mainly to the 
lack of higher-status destinations open to them, 
as Wilson proposes, then the greater 
availability of professional and managerial po- 
sitions in the public sector as early as 1962 may 
have produced an association between origins 
and destinations among black men-who entered 
public employment before 1962 (see Table 6). 

This section adopts a modeling strategy 
similar to that employed in the analysis of 
public-sector effects on 1962-73 mobility.'4 A 
model that allows heterogeneous mobility pa- 
rameters for each of the year and sector com- 
binations is compared with a model that con- 
strains those parameters to be homogeneous 
(see Clogg, 1982, for technical details). Diagonal 
effects were found to be significant in private 
but not public employment under the heteroge- 
neous effects model. Overall, the heteroge- 
neous effects model fits well, but there are 
significant departures of expected frequencies 


from the observed ones for mobility into the 


private sector in 1973, as shown in the L? row 
of Table 9. The top section of Table 9 presents 
the parameter estimates for both the heteroge- 
neous and homogeneous effects models. 

The pattern of sector and year differences in 


-the uniform effects is as proposed. The dif- 


ference betwéen the public and private sectors 
is great in 1962 and trivial in 1973. Further- 
more, the difference in 1962 is in the expected 
direction: it is ‘in the public sector (where most 
of the higher-status opportunities were) that 
the status effect is strong. These results sug- 
gest that the greater occupational differentia- 
tion of the public sector prior to 1962 did in fact 


14 Note, however, that the earlier analysis used 
data from a single survey with retrospective reports. 
In- this section both the 1962 and 1973 data are used. 
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. Table 9. Parameter Estimates and Standard Errors-for Preferred Model of petra Mobility: Black 


Men in the ECLF by Sector and Year? - 











Heterogeneous Effects 


x 





1962 


1973 Homogeneous 








Parameter Public _ Other Public Other Effects 
Uniform .375* .038* .189* .182* ‘1744, 
(.103)? (.082) (.037) (.027) K 021)" 
Diagonal ' g 
Upper Nonmanual — 1.191 — .673* "556" 
- (1.115) (.305) (.247) 
Lower Nonmanual — 1.057 — -129 . .467* 
- (.200) (.315) (231) 
Upper Manual — ~.021 — —.120 ' —.071 
; (.548) (.206) a (17 
_ Lower Manual — - — —.021 :—.101 
(.248) (.099) ' (.081) 
Farm 5 — 2.472* — 1.928* : ` 2.002* 
(.484) (.303) 1 (244) 
Goodness of Fit . ? : “dt s 
L? -13,36 10.61 16.18 61.58* : 63.35 
Degrees of Freedom 15 11 15 11 58 . 
Dissimilarity . 3 .02 .04 .05 : .06 
Number of Cases 97.07 504.87 500.12 2012.56 < 3114.62 





a The heterogeneous effects models also fit the sector-by-occupation two-way marginals. The homoge- 
neous effects model fits all sector-by-occupation three-way marginals. 


> The numbers in parentheses are the standard errors for the parameter estimates. , 


*p<.05. 
Source: 1962 and 1973 OCG Surveys. 


a 


lead to a pattern of mobility that only devel- 

oped elsewhere in the economy sometime be- 

tween 1962 and 1973. Unfortunately, the effec- 

tive size of the 1962 OCG sample is too small to 

allow a full measure of confidence in these 

results:'5 $ 

These’ somewhat inconclusive results led to 

consideration of the homogeneous effects 

model shown in the fifth column of Table 9. 

This model constrains the uniform and 

diagonal parameters to equality across all four 

sector-year combinations. As Table 10 shows, 

‘this constraint is acceptable; allowing hetero- 

geneous effects does not improve fit signifi- 

cantly.!ć In sum, these results suggest, but fail 

to show conclusively, that perverse openness 

may have been limited to the private sector as- 
early as 1962. 


15 Although the t-test for the difference between 
the uniform association in the public sector in 1972 (b 
= .375) and that in the private sector-(b = .038) is 


significant at the .05 level (t = 2.56), tests within ` 


sector fail to show significant differences over time. 


The results are t = 1.63 for the public sector andt = - 


— 1.67 for the private sector. 
t6 Of course, a global test for all eight constraints 
“like that in Table 10 may obscure a significant dif- 
ference or two, but in this case there are none. In 
particular, none of the four heterogeneous uniform 
effects is ey different from the homoge- 
neous value of b ='.174. f 


CONCLUSIONS os 


William Julius Wilson argues that the occu- 
pational progress of blacks in:the 1960s intro- 
duced an element of social stratification previ- 
ously unknown in the black’ population. Al- 
though he has been criticized for this thesis by 
several writers, his contentions regarding oc- 
cupational mobility were, until now, untested - 
by critics or supporters. Relevant data are to 
be found in the literature, notably Featherman 
and Hauser (1978), but no ‘direct tests ' have 
appeared. 

The available evidence—both` here and 
elsewhere—supports Wilson. By 1973 the oc- 
cupational standing of black men depended on 
socioeconomic criteria to a greater extent than 


Table 10. Test for the Significance of the Difference 
Between the Homogeneous and Hetero- 
geneous Models in'Table 9 











Model . df p p 

Homogeneous Effects ` * 58 63.35 .29 
Heterogeneous Effécts*- | 50 58.34 -20 
Difference - 8 5.01 >.50 





a The L? for heterogeneous effects is the sum of 
the L? values for the preferred models. It differs from 
the sum of the L? in Table 9-because a better-fitting 
model for mobility into the “Other” sector was used 
in these calculations. ‘ 

Source: Table 9 
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- was true in 1962. The pattern of intragenera- 
tional occupational mobility between 1962 and 


1973 departs substantially from the pattern of ` 


“perverse openness” found in the 1960s. Black 
men who held relatively high-status positions 
in 1962 did not experience the invidious regres- 


sion toward the (very low) mean of black male ” 


achievement expected on the basis of past re- 
search (e.g., Featherman ‘and Hauser, 1978: 
362) into the pattern of career mobility (first 
to current occupation). Men who beat the 
odds and attained a level of occupational suc- 
cess by 1962 were able to hold on to those posi- 
tions to a greater extent than in the past (as 
judged by first-to-current occupational mobil- 
ity studies for earlier cohorts), and the men 
who benefited most from the new opportunities 
were those men whose 1962 occupations were 
closest in status to the new occupations. Fur- 
thermore, outside of farming, the emergent 
stratification system affecting black ‘men re- 
sembied that affecting whites, i.e., the effect of 


‘status on the mobility of blacks into nonfarm - 


occupations in 1973. was not very different 
from the same effect for whites. 
Also significant for Wilson’s thesis is the 


evidence that the black men who moved up in ` 


‘status were drawn from relatively advantaged 
origins. Prior to 1962, discrimination blocked 
. the occupational advancement of black men 
whose origins were comparable to those of 
whites who attained high-status occupations. 
' Diminished discrimination between 1962 and 
1973 .was followed by upward mobility of 


-blacks from relatively advantaged back- ` 


grounds, producing new class distinctions in 
life chances within the black population. In 
other words, the effect of socioeconomic ori- 
gins on destinations among black men in- 


créased between 1962 and 1973 because the’ 


new opportunities that opened up for blacks 
during the 1962-73 period benefited men with 


relatively advantaged backgrounds more than. 


it benefited other men. 
The public sector played a strategic role in 
` the growth of occupational differentiation 
within the black population. As a consequence, 
it contributed to the growing internal stratifi- 
cation of the black population. First, the pub- 
- lic sector provided black men with more. 
opportunity for attaining nonmanual (espe- 
cially professional and managerial) jobs than 
was available in the private sector. Second, the 
public sector afforded blacks with a greater 
opportunity to retain nonmanual jobs than was 
the case in the private sector, i.e., downward 
mobility is much less common for men em- 
ployed in nonmanual public jobs than it is for 
- men in nonmanual private jobs. 
The data suggest that some of the changes in 
intergenerational mobility evident in the black 
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population as a whole occurred in the public 
sector first. Although conclusions must be 
drawn tentatively because of substantial sam- 
pling variability, results for 1962 suggest that 
recruitment into the public sector differed from 
recruitment into the private sector in a way 
that foreshadowed later developments in the 
private sector. Blacks recruited into the public 
sector before 1962 were stratified by socioeco- 


- nomic origins in a Way that was similar to the 


pattern found in all employment in 1973, while 
black men recruited into the private sector 
were subject to.the pattern of perverse open- 
ness described by Duncan and others. Thus the 
public sector probably led the way to di- 
minished racials effects—not only through 


legislation but also through its own employ- 


ment practices. 

In conclusion, Wilson is right: class became 
substantially more important for the occu- 
pational chances of black men over the course 
of the 1960s. Furthermore the evidence that 
supports Wilson also indicates that it was the 
public sector that led the way in levelling racial 
differences. What emerged within the black 

population when exclusionary practices were 
abated!” were class differences common.to the 
white population. It appears that, outside of 
farming, the class barriers affecting the mobil- 


ity of black men are somewhat greater than. 


those affecting white men. 

Of course none of this implies aiil occu- 
pational standing for blacks and whites. A huge 
socioeconomic gap still exists between major- 
ity and minority in the United States. At least 


‘as important is the growing gap between the . 


households headed by women and those 
headed by men within the black population 
(Bianchi, 1981), a trend that Wilson notes. Wil- 
son is also attentive to the. divide between 
black men with jobs and the hypothesized 
underclass of men who are more or less per- 
manently unemployed. These issues are, be- 
yond the scope of the research reported here. 
Evaluation of the theory. of the underclass de- 
serves a book in its own right. What this re- 
search has accomplished is a demonstration of 
how differential class effects no longer add to 
the gap that divides black and white male 
workers. \ . 


APPENDIX 
The first step in deriving the effect. of father’s 
occupation on the odds on upward mobility between 
1962 and 1973 is to write an equation for the frequen- 
cies expected under the model used to estimate the 
parameters in Table 5. Let R be the number of 
categories, / index son’s 1973 occupation, j index 


17 An abatement of exclusionary practices is not 
the same as the end of discrimination. 
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son’s 1962 occupation, and k index father’s occupa, 
tion. Then the expected frequency (F) in cell (i, j,k) is 
-a multiplicative function of prevalence (a) effects, 


uniform association effects (£), and diagonal effects* 


(8): 
F= enact p, 28 
En Bak (A.D) 
where Thay= They = Tan = 1,X,=R -i, X,=R ~j, 
X,=R —k, Zy= lifi = jand = 0 otherwise, Zx = 1 if 
i = k and = 0 otherwise, and Z, = 1 ifj =k and = 0 
otherwise. 

The odds on upward mobility from 1962 occupa- 
tion j for men with father’s occupation k (Q, ,) is the 
ratio of the number of men in 1973 occupations that 
are of higher status than j to the number of men in 
1973 occupations that are of the same or lower status 
than j for each combination of j and k, i.e., 





i (A2) 


Substituting equation (A.1) into equation (A.2) and 
` cancelling redundant terms yields: 


F an (B9 BH)" By 
= = (A.3) 


2 ms (BY BRO" 87 Sze 


` Although equation (A.1) is log-linear in expected 
_ frequencies and logits, equation (A.3) is nonlinear 
even if both sides of the equation. are logged. As 
:, Figure | shows, the combination of parameter values 
‘estimated for the mobility of black men between 1962 
and 1973 yields a set of curves.that is nearly log- 
linear when plotted against X,, but that result is a 
property of the data, not the model. Specifically, it is 

. due to the combination of strong 8, and weak 8 for 
the mobility of black men over the 1962-73 period. 
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SMALL IS BOUNTIFUL: 


` ESTABLISHMENT SIZE* 


‘LABOR MARKETS AND 


MARK GRANOVETTER ` 
è ' ~ State University of New York at Stony Brook 


z ` 

` Although there exist no detailed published studies on trends in workplace size, most 
research in stratification and industrial sociology has operated with the implicit 
assumption that, in the course of the twentieth century, workers have found , 
themselves in increasingly larger establishments. This assumption has focused 
considerable attention on such concomitants of the assumed incréase as growth in 
bureaucratic control and internal labor markets. This paper gives the first systematic. 
empirical account of the evolution of workplace size, and presents results that call 
into question the appropriateness of the current allocation of research energy. It is 
suggested that far more attention be paid to analysis of small firms and 


establishments. 


It is well known that one of the major 
. changes in the organization of work during the 
twentieth century has been the shift from small 
to large employers. In Contested Terrain, Ed- 
wards (1979:vii) notes that seventy-five ora 
hundred years ago, “nearly all employees 
worked for small firms, while today large num- 
bers toil for the giant corporations.” From the 
theory of segmented labor markets we know 
that the internal labor market in the large com- 


- pany has become an increasingly standard lo- ` 


cale for intragenerational mobility, and that, as 
Thurow points out, the need for on-the-job 
training leads employers to eliminate competi- 
tion for jobs among those who must train one 
another; the “net result is the formation of a 
series of internal labor markets with limited 


‘ports of entry” (Thurow, 1975:85—-86). Dunlop - 


(1966:32) observes, in a similar vein, that for 

. the “typical enterprise, hiring-in jobs are only a 
small: fraction of the total number of job 
classifications.” 

The forces that have brought about this 
transformation of the workplace have been 
extensively documented. Advances in 
technology have facilitated increasingly ‘large 
operations with corresponding scale 
economies. Increases in the concentration of 


* Direct all correspondence to: Mark Granovetter, 
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Stony Brook, NY 11794. 
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firm ownership have occurred unevenly, in 

waves, but without serious reversals during 

this-century, and are associated with ‘an in- 
creasing level of “dualism” in the economic 

structure, which has bifurcated into a “core” 

consisting of large and powerful firms anda | 
“periphery” of small, weak and dependent op- 

erations that are marginal though useful to the . 
core for the absorption of risk. The end result 
for labor markets is that workers increasingly 

spend their work lives in large, relatively im- 

personal bureaucratic structures featuring 
centralized personnel departments that con- 
struct complex schemes of job evaluation and 

rating systems for promotion in well-defined 
and highly . differentiated’ ladders (see, e.g., 

Gordon et al., 1982: Ch. 5). - 

As this Paper’ s title may already have given 
away, it is argued here that much of this is 
wrong. While there can be no doubt that large 
corporations have increased in importance 
during this century, we will show nevertheless 
that the size of the workplace has hardly 
changed since 1920 and is, for large numbers of 
workers, too small to be consistent with, the 
picture sketched above. Workplace size has 
not been absent from research, but has ap- 
peared mainly as an independent variable. 
Organization theorists have demonstrated the 
impact of size on such organization-level prop- 
erties as structural differentiation, average 
span of control and bureaucratic formalization " 
{e.g., Blau and Schoenherr, 1971; Child, 1973; 
Kimberley, 1976; Marsh and Mannari, 1981). 
The association of large workplaces with 
“core” firms in the dual-economy dichotomy ' 
has stimulated research showing a significant 
net impact of size on the income of employees 
(Stolzenberg, 1978; Kalleberg et al., 1981) and 
of owners (Aldrich and Weiss, 1981). 

One might suppose that the frequently dem- 
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onstrated importance of size would have stim- 
ulated an interest in its determinants, or at least 
its marginals; but such discussions are absent 
from the sociological literature on stratification 
and labor markets, and the studies cited above 
shed little light on this matter since size is used 
typically as an independent variable whose re- 
gression coefficient thus offers no information 
on marginals or causally prior variables. The 
marginals have been discussed by writers in 
the population ecology school of organi- 
zational analysis. Their interest in “selection” 
has directed their attention to small organi- 
zations since these are more likely than large: 
established ones to be eliminated; thus the 
small size of most organizations has been noted 
(e.g., Aldrich, 1979:40—44). But organizational 
sociology rarely connects with stratification or 
labor market analysis, and these findings have 
thus had little impact on research in those 
areas. 

This paper concentrates on the proportion of 
workers who are in organizations of various 
sizes, thus providing what is believed to be the 
only systematic available ‘discussion of the 
history and significance of this size distribu- 
tion. A paper more oriented to the population 
of organizations would discuss, instead, the 
proportion of organizations with given num- 
bers of employees (e:g., Aldrich, 1979:41); but 
since the concern here is. with labor markets, 
focus is on “where the workers are.” (For 


those interested in the organizational question, ` 


note that the data sources used here are gener- 
ally also informative on that question.) Data 
presented will mostly be at the level of the 
plant or “establishment,” as is typical in the 
literature, and, as will be argued below, is 


theoretically appropriate for the study oflabor . 
markets; some limited comparison is offered, , 


however, to similar data for firms. 

The official statistics relied on here are not 
much oriented to the size of the organization in 
which workers find themselves. The data exist 
but must be painfully pieced together from 
scattered reports, while other kinds of labor 
market information are routinely reported with 
extensive time series and discussion. Since 
labor market analysts have also paid little at- 
tention to this question, it is difficult to know, 
without a survey, what they believe about 
workplace size. But if we take the distribution 
of labor market research locales as an indicator 
of implicit assumptions, we would have to con- 
clude that conservative and radical writers 
alike, from the Western Electric studies to re- 
cent Marxist analyses of the labor process, 
have assumed the typical worker to reside in a 
large manufacturing establishment with at least 
one thousand workers. Both the old. and the 
new-industrial sociology concentrate their ef- 
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forts on such settings, reinforcing our implicit 
image of these as typical labor markets. 

The radical labor-market-segmentation lit- 
erature, though it makes no explicit claims 
about workplace size, also contributes to this 
image. Edwards (1979), for example, focuses 
on the displacement of “simple” control,ecar- 
ried out personally by an entrepreneur and a 
small group of managers, by “structural” con- 
trol, embedded in the technical and bureaucra- 
tic structure of organizations. The latter is seen 
as an attempt by firms to resolve new labor 
control problems that arose as workplace size 
increased. Simple control requires workplaces 
to be “small enough for all or nearly all the 
workers to have some personal relationship 
with the capitalist, and that the group of man- 
agers. . . .[be] small enough for each to be ef- 
fectively directed, motivated and supervised 
by the capitalist’ (Edwards, 1979:26). Such 
control, common in the nineteenth century, 
now “persists in the small firms of the indus- 
trial periphery .. .” (Edwards, 1979:20), but 
this periphery, “although it continues to be 
important in aggregate production and espe- 
cially in certain industries, . . . generally is a 
declining sector, as the large corporations con- 
tinually encroach on its markets” (Edwards, 
1979:35). Edwards makes no direct estimate of 
numbers of workers subject to different types 
of control, but does associate simple control 
with the “secondary labor market,” whose size 
he estimates at from one-quarter to one-third of 
the labor force (Edwards, 1979:166); it is thus 
implied that two-thirds to three-quarters of the 
workforce are now subject to the “structural” 
control associated with large “core” work- 
places. 

The empirical ‘results reported below cast 


‘doubt on the image of workplace size that re- 


sults from the concentration of most empirical 
work in industrial sociology and from the tenor 
of discussion in the radical literature. 


INDUSTRY AND ESTABLISHMENT SIZE 


The image that ‘industrial sociology’? brings to 
mind is that of work groups in manufacturing 
plants. The equation of such plants with work- 
places in general was more statistically reason- 
able in earlier periods than today. Manufac- _ 
turing employment in 1920 made up 42.7% of 
the private sector, in 1950, 38.9% and in 1982, 
25.5%. An historic watershed was reached in 
1982, when the proportion of the labor force in 
services, 25.7%, first overtook that in man- 
ufacturing ‘(Monthly Labor Review, April, 
1983:58). In 1950, the proportion in services 
was only 13.7%. 

The neglect of yonmanufacturing workers 
has helped shape our image of workers as toil- 
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ing in largé establishments since manufacturing 
establishments are significantly larger than 
others. Table 1 indicates average establishment 
size.by industry for 1977. 

A more refined view of the size of establish- 
ments that “typical” workers actually experi- 
ence in everyday life can be developed by 
looking at the size distribution of workers by 
establishment size. For the United States, the 
best time series on this distribution is given by 
the Census of Manufactures (size data avail- 


- able from 1909), the Census of Selected Ser- 


vices, and the Censuses of Wholesale and Re- 
tail Trade (size data available from 1939). For 
1977, these four censuses accounted for 67.2% 
of employees in the private sector, so that dis- 
cussion of these will give some overall picture 
of conditions in that labor market. This paper 
makes no attempt to discuss public employees, 
` who do, however, constitute 17.6% of total 
U.S. 1982 employment. Data exist for estab- 
_ lishment size in state, local and federal gov- 
‘ernment, but the meaning of “establishment” 
seems arbitrary in this setting, and the bound- 
ary between establishment and “firm” even 
more so. l 
Begin with manufacturing. What discussion 
one finds in thé historical literature on estab- 
lishment size relies mainly on time series for 
the average number of workers per establish- 
. Ment (see, e.g., Gordon et al., 1982:134). But 
such average figures are potentially misleading 
since they are exceedingly sensitive to changes 
in the proportion of establishments accounted 
for by very small plants. Thus, between 1919 
and 1923, the average number of production 
workers per manufacturing establishment in- 
creased by 42.6%, from 31.3 to 44.7. But much 
of this increase, in fact, is accounted for by the 
decrease in the proportion of establishments 
employing five or less production workers 
from 62.0% in the earlier year to 44.6% in the 
latter (Census of Manufactures, 1919 and 


_ Table’ 1. Establishment Size by Industry Group* 








Average 
i ' Establishment 
Industry Group Size 
’ Agricultural Services, Forestry, 

Fish ù -14.9 

: 29.9 

Construction ' S 8.1 
Manufacturing 59.9 
Transportation & Public Utilities 24.2 
Wholesale Trade - 12.2 
Retail Trade 10.6 
Finance, Insurance & Real ene 1L.1 
Services 11.4 


a Source: County Business Patterns, 1968-1977: 
Ten Year History. K S. Bureau of the Census, July, 
1981. 
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1923). By a measure more keyed to the situa- 


‘tion of actual employees, namely, the propor- 


tion working’in plants of various sizes, the two 

years look nearly identical, as is indicated in - 
Table 2. ` 

Table 2 presents data from 1904 to 1977 on 

the proportion of manufacturing workers in 

establishments employing less than 20, 100 and - 
1000. Figures from 1904 to 1939 pertain only to 
“wage earmers;’ a category approximately 
equivalent to production workers, while those 
from 1947 on are given for all employees. For 
the earlier figures to be comparable to later 
ones, two sources of bias resulting from the 
exclusion of nonproduction workers must be 
taken into account: (1) establishments are 
classified as smaller than they, would be if all 
employees were counted; thus, an establish- 
ment with 90 production workers and 15 non- 
production workers would be classified as in 
the “less than 100” category in the earlier data, 
and in the “over 100” category later; (2) if 
nonproduction workers are disproportionately 
to be found in larger establishments, as one 
might guess (see, e.g., Oi,. 1983), their omission 


` from the earlier data leads to understatement of 


the proportion of the total workforce in larger 
establishments. Both biases run in the same 
direction and suggest the need to deflate the 
earlier figures for purposes of comparability. 
Though the exact deflation necessary is un- 
clear, some sense of it can be obtained by 
noting that the proportion of employees made ` 
up of.production workers in manufacturing 

ranged, during this period, from a. high of 

91.2% in 1904 to a low of 82.0% in 1939 (Cen- 

sus of Manufactures, 1947, Vol. 1:23). This 

order of magnitude of deflation would almost 

certainly flatten the trendline of figures from 

Table 2, but perhaps not be sufficient to re- 

verse its slight negative slope. 

The figures in Table 2: show that in man- 
ufacturing there was a decline between 1904 
and 1923 in the proportion of workers in 
smaller establishments, but that there has been 
almost no change since in the distribution, and — 
that ‘from 1967 to 1977 the proportion in- 
creased. That increase may be explained in 


’ part by studies: indicating that most of the.net 


growth in jobs. in recent years has been con- 
centrated in quite small firms (Greene, 1982). 
Notice that at no point in the twentieth century 
have more than one in three manufacturing 
workers been employed in establishments of 
more than 1000 employees, even though most 
industrial sociology and probably the best de- 
veloped job ladders and internal labor markets 


‘have been located in such establishments. 


` Time series for the size of retail, wholesale 
and service establishments can be assembled 
only back to 1939, from the Censuses of Retail 
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Table 2. Proportion of Employees in U.S. Manufacturing Establishments of Various Sizes* 
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Proportion in 

establishments ` 
Year less than 20> 
1904¢ 13.6 
1909 14.4 
1914 ` 13.1 
1919 10.3 
1921 11.8 
1923 9.4 
1929 9.8 
1933 10.0 
1935 ' 95 
1937 8.0 
1939 9.5 Š 
19474 7.2: 
1954 7.1 
1958 7.8 
1963 7.3 
1967 5.6 
1972 6.2 
1977 6.5 


a Source: Census of Manufactures, various years. 








Proportion in Proportion in 

establishments establishments 

less than 100° less than 1000”, 
39.2 88:1 
37.8 84.7 
35.0 82.2 e 
29.2 73.6 
34.3 f 80.3 
28.8- ` 75.9 
29.1 ; na 
30.8 “na 
28.9 “na 
26.7 73.6 
30.0 ‘ 716 

25.0 na 

25.6 67.4 
27.0 na 
26.2 69.5 
23.2 67.2 
24.8 71.3 
25:3 72.5 


> From 1904 to 1939, the figure represents all those in establishments smaller than or equal to the size of the 


upper limit; after 1939, strictly smaller than. 


¢ 1904 data are extrapolated. Published data give only the number of establishments in each size category, 
but no information on the number of employees accounted for by each category. Extrapolation i is based on the 
assumption that the average number of employees per establishment in each size category is the same in 1904 
as in 1909, when these figures are published. The assumption seems reasonable as a rough approximation, 
since these averages were extremely stable from 1909 to 1914. 

d From 1947 on, figures represent all employees; from 1904 to 1939, only “wage earners,” i.e., approx- 


imately, production workers are counted. 
na = not available. 


Trade, Wholesale Trade and Selected Ser- 
vices, collectively referred to in the earlier 
years as the Census of Business. Figures for 
these are presented in Table 3. 

Certain trends are clear from this table. In 
retail trade, the proportion of the workforce in 
very small (under 20) establishments has de- 
clined strongly since 1939, but there has been 


little change in the proportion in stores with 
less than 100 employees. This is not surprising 
if we keep in mind that a store with 100 em- 
ployees is already a sizeable operation. The 
size distribution in wholesale trade shows no 
consistent trend over this period, while that in 
services shows a fairly steady tendency for 
workers to be in larger establishments. 


Table 3. Proportion of Employees in Retail, Wholesale and Service Establishments of Various Sizes* 


Retail Wholesale Services 

% in ests. -% in ests. % in ests. % in ests. % in ests.- % in ests. 

less than ~- less than less than less than less than less than 
Year 20 100 20 100 20 100 
1939 63.8 85.0 44.4 83.0 55.6 na 
1948 58.3 82.4 37.6 na 55.5 83.5 
1954 56.0 83.0 41.9 81.5 47.4 76.1 
1958 55.6 83.7 43.7 83.2 50.6 77.5 — 
1963 53.4 83.4 45.0 84.1 48.2 75.2 
1967 48.8 82.4 41.6 81.4 43.6 . 71.7 
1972 46.3 82.5 na> na 42.3 71.7 
1977 42.7 81.9 40.1¢ 79.7° | 40.0 68.1 








* Source: Censuses of Wholesale Trade, Retail Trade and Selected Services, U.S. Bureau of the Census; 


County Business Patterns, 1976. 


b Size distribution for 1972 and 1977 published only for merchant wholesalers and therefore not comparable 


to earlier years. 


€ These figures are for 1976, from County Business Patterns, a series broadly comparable to the Census of 


Wholesale Trade. 
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It should be remembered that the Census of 
Selected Services is just that—not a census of 
all service employment. The size distribution 
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. Table 5. Proportion of Employees in Establish- 


ments of Various Sizes, from 1960 to 1981* 











% in ests. 9 in ests. % in ests, 
in the latter is somewhat less skewed, with ; f 
32.2% of 1976 employees in establishments .Year less than 20 less than 100 less than 1000 
under 20 employees, and 57.5% in those under ies a 23.5 o ; tt 
100° (County Business Patterns, 1976:75). This D ii ae D 80.5 
series, unfortunately, does not go back very 1981 32 49.0 813 


far. Still another series, Employment and 
Wages of Workers Covered by State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Laws, hereafter EW (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics), runs from 1959 to the present, and con- 
firms that the distribution in all services is less 
skewed than in ‘‘Selected Services,” but also 
that there is a steady trend over time for work- 
ers to be in larger establishments. Thus, though 
the absolute level of the numbers for services 
in Table 3 must be interpreted cautidusly, the 
trend evident there appears generally applica- 
ble. 

Figures for the size distribution of em- 
‘ployees for the entire (private) economy are 
available from several sources. These are 
shown in Table 4. The CPS figures show the 
highest proportion in small establishments; but 
note that these data result from the employee’s 
estimate rather than from a census of estab- 
lishments, in which personnel records are the 
source of nuinbers. It is interesting to notice 
that the direction of the error (if error it is) is 
for workers to perceive themselves as working 
in establishments even smaller than they do, a 
small bit of evidence ‘that workers do not see 
themselves as being swallowed up in large, im- 
personal organizations. It seems safe to con- 


clude, then, that in the United States, in recent - 


years, at least one in four private-sector work- 
ers find themselves in establishments with less 
than 20 employees, one in two in those with 


` 


less than 100; and more than four in five in . 


those with less than 1000. 

Ofthe available data sources, EW has the 
longest time series of comparable data, and this 
series runs only from 1959 to the present. Table 
5 presents some figures from this series. Dur- 
ing the 1960s there was some trend for workers 

` to find themselves in larger establishments, but 
this was reversed in the Ps: and the move to 





a Source: Employment and Wages, U.S: Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, various years (EW). 


smaller establishments that we have seen pre- 
viously in manufacturing characterizes the en- 
tire private economy as well. This should not 
seem surprising in light of the substantial shift 
of the labor force in this latter period from 
manufacturing, with its relatively large estab- 
lishments, to the service industry, with its 
small ones. Only the gradual increase in the 
size of service establishments in recent years 
has kept this trend from assuming even larger 
proportions. It seems likely in the future that 
the balance between these two trends will de- 


‘termine the prevailing size distribution. Since 


these trends work in opposite directions and 
seem likely to continue, one may hazard the 
guess that the distribution will not undergo 
dramatic changes in the near future. 


ESTABLISHMENTS VERSUS FIRMS AS 
UNITS OF ANALYSIS __ 


‘Some readers may object that the conclusions 


reached to this point rest on analysis of estab- 
lishments rather than the larger firms of which 


‘they, may be a part. The argument that workers 


are parts of much ‘larger operations now than 
fifty or seventy-five years ago is probably cor- 
rect when applied to firms rather than to estab- 
lishments, since mergers may take place with- 
out introducing substantial changes in the size 
or organization of component establishments. 
. But there’are several reasons why the estab- 
lishment is a reasonable unit of analysis. First, 
and least compelling, most results in the lit- 
erature on size relate to establishments rather 
than firms. This is almost certainly because 
firm-level data are much more scarce. But 
j i 


t 


Table 4. Proportion of Employees in Establishments of Various Sizes, from Three siaii 

















% in ests. % in ests. % in ests. 
Source and Year ‘ less than 20 - Jess than 100° less than 1000 
Current Population Survey, May, 1979* 38.3 60.3 86.7 
: EW, 19818 x 23:2; = `. 49.0 81.4 
County Business Patterns - a ae 
“1976 : “26.7 54.0 85.2 
1981 26.1 54.4 





85.8 





a Unpublished tabulations kindly | supplied to me by Professor Katharine Abraham. 
> This figure is for private establishments less than 25. 
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there are other justifications, particularly for, 


the study of labor markets. When production 
workers are employed in one plant of a larger 
corporation, that plant typically defines the 
internal labor market in which their career line 
can progress. This is probably the’ case for 
lower-level white-collar workers as well, and it 
seems unlikely, before one reaches the level of 
middle manager, that much movement among 
component plants in a corporation can be ex- 
pected, either ideally or in fact. Thus, to the 
extent one’s interest in establishment size lies 
in a discussion of what kind of labor market 
situation workers find themselves in (and this 
is the major intent of the present paper), estab- 
lishments rather than firms are the appropriate 

' unit. If our discussion concentrated rather on 
the structure of capital markets, it would be 
more difficult to defend an exclusive focus on 
establishments. 

Some data on firms da: exist. The May 1979 
Current Population Survey, whose data on es- 
tablishments are reported in Table 4, also 
asked respondents for the size of the firm. The 
proportion reporting that they worked in a firm 
of less than 25 employees was 29.5%; less than 
100, 43.7%; and less than 1000, 60.7%. These 
figures are based on the employee’s estimate 
and may therefore be less accurate than if 
compiled from personnel records; but no 
firm-level data covering the entire private 
economy, that are so compiled, could be 
found. For manufacturing,’ retail trade and 
selected services, explicit comparisons of the 
size distributions of employees in establish- 
ments versus those in firms are available, and 
are presented in Table 6 for the year 1977. 

This table indicates that the distinction be- 
tween firm and establishment has greatest 
significance in manufacturing and least in ser- 
vices. This is because single-establishment 
firms, though overwhelmingly predominant in 
numbers in all three sectors, account for a far 
smaller proportion of employment in man- 
ufacturing’ than in re or services,. as 


lishments is 38.9% in 
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shown in Table 7. One further set of figures is 
illuminating: the proportion of employment ac- 
counted for by firms with 100 or more estab- 
manufacturing, 29.3% in 
retail trade, and 8.0% in selected services. That 
the figure is as high as it is in retail trade indi- 
cates a substantial bifurcation in this se@tor 
between single-store companies, on the one 
hand, and large multi-store units, with a rela- 
tively smaller middle sector: companies with 
from 2 to 99 stores account for just 22. 3% of 
employment. 

A final stab at the question of what propor- 
tion of American workers are employed by 
large firms can be made by using the annual 
figures. published by Fortune magazine. In 
1982, the Fortune 500 Industrials— 
approximately the 500 largest manufacturing 
firms, since “Industrial” is defined by the crite- 
rion that at least half the revenue must come 
from manufacturing or mining—employed 14.4 
million workers, which is 19.5% of all private, 
nonagricultural, non-self-employed workers. 
(Numerator: Fortune, May 2, 1983; denomi- 
nator: Monthly Labor Review, July, 1983:58). 
Fortune also publishes data on the 100 largest 
diversified service companies, commercial 
banks arid diversified financial companies, and 
the 50 largest life insurance, retail, transporta- 
tion and utility companies, making another 500 
large firms. This second group of firms em- 
ployed 9.4 million workers in 1982, or 12.7% of 
the private economy (Fortune, June 13, 1983). 
Together, then, we have 32.2% of that econ- 
omy. Fortune also publishes data on the sec- 
ond 500 Industrials; data for 1981 indicate that 
these 500 employed about 2% of private em- 
ployees (Fortune, June 14, 1982). How large 
are the 1500 firms discussed here? The vast 
majority employ more than 1000 workers, but . 
within every category except retailing and 
utilities: some companies employing less than 
1000 were included in the top 500, 100 or 50. 
Since size in these rankings is based on various 
criteria such as assets and sales, it is likely that 


Table 6. Percent of Employees in U.S. Establishments and Firms of Various Sizes, 1977 











Percent in Units Less Than 














20 100 1000 10000 
Industry Ests. Firms Ests. Firms Ests. Firms Ests. Firms 
Manufacturing 6.58 4.9» 25.33 ° 16.2? 72.5" - 34.38 na 54,9» 
Retail 42.7° 33.0° 81.9 56.3¢ na 67.5° na 74.6” 
Selected Services 40.08 36.34 68.14 58.28 na 79.94 na na 








Sources: a: Census of Manufactures, 1977; b: 1977 Enterprise Statistics, Report ES77-1, General Report on 
Industrial Organization, Bureau of the Census; c: 1977 Census of Retail Trade, Report RC77-S-1, Establish- 
ment and Firm Size; d: 1977 Census of Service Industries, Report SC77-S-1, Establishment and Firmi Size. 
Note that figures from a are computed on slightly different bases from those in b, since the total number of 
manufacturing employees is defined differently in the two reports. Comparisons between these figures should 
thus be made with caution; error does not appear to exceed 5%. 
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Table 7. Proportion of Firms and Employment Accounted for by Single-Establishment Firms, by Industry, 




















19778 
Proportion of firms Proportion of employment 
` consisting of one accounted for by single- 
Industry ` establishment establishment firms 
Manufacturing na 94.6. ` - 22.1 
Retåil í 97.4 48.4 
Selected- Services 99.0 62.9 





* Source: 1977 Enterprise Statistics, Report ES77-1, General Report on Industrial Organization, U.S. 


Bureau of the Census. 


some companies with more than .1000 em- 
ployees are not included in the lists. Further- 
more, privately held companies are excluded 
for lack of public information. On the other 
hand, these figures presumably include, for the 
multinational companies, foreign employees. 
Given the various sources of under- and over- 
estimation, it seems-safe to say, from these 
_ data, that the proportion of privately employed 
American workers in firms of more than 1000 
lies between 30 and 40%. This.is broadly con- 
sistent with the Current Population Survey es- 
timate for 1979 of 39.3% reported above. 

To summarize these figures on firms versus 
establishments, the size of the former is 
(necessarily) greater than the latter, but 
even taking. this into account we see that 
more than four out of ten work in a firm 
of .less` than 100 employees, and more 
than six out of ten in one of less than 1000. 
The breakdown by industry further indi- 
cates that to the extent any objection to the use 
of establishments rather than firms is to be 
taken seriously, it pertains much more to the 
dwindling manufacturing sector than to the 
stable retail one, and least to the. fast-growing 
service sector. Nevertheless, the proportion of 
employment accounted for by multi- 
establishment firms is not negligible, and to the 

` extent that small establishments that are part of 


, 


such firms constitute labor market settings 
different from those of similar sized but inde- 
pendent establishments—a matter difficult to 
determine from available data—it would be de- 
sirable to collect data that permit this distinc- 
tion to be made clearly. 


SOME ‘CROSS-NATIONAL 


. COMPARISONS . 


If U.S. workers are found in smaller establish- 
ments than we might have expected, the ques- 
tion naturally arises whether this distribution 
is low or- high i in cross-national perspective. No 
attempt is made here at systematic compari- 
son: rather, data are presented for two coun- . 
tries, Sweden and Japan, whose economies are 
widely studied by Americans, seem impor- 
tantly different from ours, though also highly 
industrialized, and for which good time series 
on this question were located. Both, moreover, 
are countries where one might expect to find 


‘relatively large establishments, Sweden be- 


cause it is centralized. with strong gov- 
ernmental participation in the economy, and 
Japan for the same reason, but also because of 
the wide publicity given to the system of “per 
manent employment” in large plants with ex- 
tensive internal labor markets. Table 8 gives 








Table 8. Percent of Wage Earners in Swedish Mining and Manufacturing in Establishments of Various Sizes? 








% of wage earners 








% of wage earners % of wage earners 





; in ests. of 50 _in ests. of 100 ‘in ests. of 1000 
Year or less or less or less 
1913 25.8 39.3 ca 91.8 
1920 ` 27.9 ; 39.9 ` 92.2 
1925 17.6 , 39.6. 91.0 
1930 28.6 39.3 89.5 
1935 31.3 41.8 88.6 
1940 29.4 39.5 84.8 
1945 31.1 42.6 86.4 
1958 | ' 28.0 : 40.0 83.1 
1968 26.5 38.9 83.2 
1978” 17.0># ' 27,5» 74.9? 





a Source:. Statistical Abstract of Sweden, various years. 
> Figures before 1978 are for “wage earners,” i.e., production workers; for 1978, ‘all employees are 


counted. 


© Includes only establishments strictly less than 50, 


p 
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Table 9. Percent of Employees in Japanese Manufacturing in Establishments of Various Sizes* 











% of employees 





in ests: of 
Year less than 50° 
1909? 44.3. 
1914 38.7 
1919 33.3 
1924 33.2 
1929 34.4 i 
1931 37.5 
1934 37.9 
1939 * 38.1 
1942 33.2 
1951 51.6 
1966 43.3 
1978 46.9 











% of employees = % of employees , 
-in ests. of: in ests. of 
less than 100° less than 1000° 
56.5 86.1 
51.4 83.0 
44.4 7.2 ° 

43.6. -76.8 > | 
45.0 80.3 ` 

48.8 86.0 
48.7 81.4 
46.4 74.4 
41.4 66.7 
60.6 82.8 
54.7 ° “na 
58.4 86.7 








a Sources: 1909—1942; Nihon rode ado shiryo (Documents on the History of the Japanese Labor Move- - 


ment, Vol. 10, 1975, Tokyo). 1951-1978, Japan Statistical Yearbook. Also see, for prewar period, Resumé 
Statistique de l'Empire de Japon, an annual handbook. (I am indebted to Andrew Gordon and Hiroshi Ishida 


for their help in locating and interpreting these data.) 


> From 1909 to 1942, data are given for “ouvriers” "—approximately, production workers. Postwar data are 


for all “persons engaged.” 


€ From 1909 to 1942, these tabulations omitted establishments of less than five employees. Data from the 
one year when these were included (1921) suggest that all figures for these years should be adjusted upward 
by four or five percentage points to compensate for this omission. ` 


G 


data for Sweden on mining and manufacturing 
from 1913 to 1978. 

This table indicates that the distribution of 
Swedish production workers by size of estab- 
lishment has been quite stable over the twen- 
tieth century, and for most of that time more 
workers were in small establishments than in 
the U.S. Though the 1978 figure appears to 
indicate a large shift, this is an artifact of a 
change in procedures, since it includes all 
workers, not just production workers as in ear- 
lier figures. For reasons indicated in the dis- 
cussion of Table 2, proportions given for pro- 
duction workers only, as here before 1978, 
must be deflated to be comparable to figures 
that include all employees. The 1978 figures are 
presented mainly because postwar American 
data are also tabulated for all workers, and 
comparison can thus be made. Note that the 
1978 Swedish and 1977 American data are al- 
most identical. 

Before concluding that all modern industrial 
economies have “converged” to a similar 
workplace-size situation, ‘we should inspect 
Table 9, which gives data for Japan, from 1909 
to 1978, for employees in manufacturing estab- 
lishments. From 1909 to 1942, data pertain to a 
category called ‘“ouvriers”’—approximately, 
production workers; postwar data are for all 

“persons engaged.” 


Figures from 1909 to 1942 must be deflated - 


to compensate for the limitation to production 
workers, as in American data from this period; 
they must also, however, be inflated to take 
account of the omission ofestablishments with 


less than five employees (see Table 9, note b). 
They may thus be approximately correct. The 
trendline is unclear. The proportion of workers 
in small manufacturing establishments undu- 
lates over the course of the century, and while 
there are numerous plausible stories one could 
suggest for the ups and downs, these would be 
idle speculation without much more research. 
The range within which these undulations 
occur, however, is clearly different from that 
in the U.S. and Sweden. If the reader is con- 
vinced that small manufacturing establish- 
ments are bountiful in these two countries, 
then.he or she must now conclude that they are 
positively ubiquitous in Japan. Whereas’ the 
typical: proportion of workers in U.S. man- 
ufacturing plants of less than 100 employees 
has hovered around 25% for much of this cen- 
tury, the comparable Japanese figure has been 
much closer to 50%. Given the enormous 
interest in large Japanese internal labor 
markets, it is interesting to note that at no time 
from 1909 on (excepting the 1942 figure, which . 
is likely distorted by the war effort) have more 

than one in four manufacturing workers found 

themselves in establishments of 1000 or more, R 
and that recent figures are more on the order of 

one in seven.! 


1 Japan scholars with whom I have informally dis- 


cussed these figures have found the extent of em- 
ployment in smali establishments surprising. That 
this extent may not be properly reflected in research 
is suggested by a recent study by Marsh and Mannari 
(1981): in an investigation of the impact of establish- 
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_ Table 10. Percent of Employees in all Japanese Industries, in Establishments, of Various Sizes* 








` % of employees R 





i oe in ests. of 
Year . less than 50 
1951 65.8 
1963° | 59.4 
1968 61.5 
1969 60.8 
1972 60.9. 
1975 63.6 
1978 65.9 


a Source: Japan Statistical yearbook, various: years. 


% of employees % of employees 


in ests. of in ests. of 
less than 100 less than 1000 
173.0 88.7 
69.9 na 
72.0 : 92.7 
71.2 92.4 | 
71.5 93.0 
73.9 93.5 
76.2 94.7 


.> The years 1951 and 1963 appear to include government employees; subsequent years are for private: 


establishments only. 


Since one may expect manufacturing estab- : 


lishments to be among the largest-in any mod- 
ern economy, these data suggest that when all 
industries are taken into account, the bountiful 
presénce of small establishments would be 
even more pronounced in Japan. Relevant data 
for the period 1951-1978 are displayed in Table 
- 10. 

Here, the proportion of employees in small 
establishments is overwhelming—nearly two in 
three in establishments of less than fifty, three 
in four in those of one hundred or less, and 
barely one in twenty in workplaces of one 
thousand workers or more. The trends here, 
for this period, are similar to those in Japanese 
manufacturing’and to American trends in both 
manufacturing and total workforce: some ten- 
dency away from concentration of workers in 
' small establishments up to a certain point— 
here the middle ’60s—followed by increases in 
that. concentration up to the present time. 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES 
OF THESE PATTERNS 


Why. should small establishments be not only. 


persistent at a level higher than that suggested 
by received thinking, but even increasing in 
recent years? The question of what constitutes 
“optimal plant size” has generated a substan- 
tial literature in the economics of industrial 
organization, though little of it is easily applied 
outside of manufacturing. This literature is 
dominated by analysis of the relation between 
technical methods of production and ‘cost 
curves over different ranges of production vol- 


ment size and technology on organizational charac- 


teristics, they defined the sampling universe as “all 


industrial manufacturing establishments employing 
100 or more persons” (March and Mannari, 1981:35). 
But, this ‘‘universe” omits nearly six out.of ten man- 
ufacturing workers and more than 98% of establish- 

‘ments, by 1978 figures (their data were collected in 
1976), a truncation that must affect the estimation of 
regression coefficients. 


.Gordon et al., 


ume. Though there are conflicting findings, in 
part the result ‘of the various methodologies 
applied, a frequent conclusion ‘is that 
economies of scale in production show up for 
relatively small plants and that profit maximi- 


‘zation does not generally dictate very large 


ones (see Scherer, 1980:81-100 for a com- 
prehensive review of these studies). 
A different line of argument comes from the 


‘literature on “dual economy” (e.g., Averitt, ` 


1968), in which small firms are generally seen 
as peripheral to the main economy, but neces- 
sary in part so that larger and more powerful 
firms may-shift away from themselves the risks 
associated with the business cycle or with new 
and untried products and/or.services. This shift 
of risk often takes the form of subcontracting, 
and it is not uncommon for small contractors to 


„bear the brunt of layoffs when aggregate de- 


mand declines (Doeringer and Piore, 1971:173; 
1982:191, 200-201). The sub- 
contracting pattern has been especially noted 
for Japan and may be in part responsible for the 
recent predominance of small manufacturing 


` plants, though it seems doubtful that it can 


account for this predominance early in the 
century. But the dual-economy literature also 
focuses heavily on manufacturing, and it is un- 
clear to what extent establishment size can be 
associated with a core-periphery distinction in 
trade or services. In this connection, it is worth 
mentioning that while average weekly wages of 
employees in manufacturing rise almost 
monotonically with establishment size—as 
suggested by dual-economy arguments—there 
is almost no correlation between these wages 
and establishment size in services (Employ- 
ment and Wages, 1974:19). These relations are 
zero order, and size could still have the ex- | 
pected positive correlation with wages net of ` 
such factors as occupation or education.’ But it 
is not clear that the kinds of arguments 
adduced to explain the peripheral status of 
small manufacturing firms can readily be gen- 
eralized beyond manufacturing, and the entire 
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question needs to be considered more carefully 


in light of the observation that manufacturing is’ 


a declining part of the workforce which now 
accounts for only about one in four private- 
sector workers. 

One might also speculate that the structure 
of capital markets affects the health of small 
establishments and especially firms. In par- 
ticular, large, nationally based banks, insur- 
ance companies and pension funds may find it 
difficult to develop the information about 
small, localized economic units required to 
determine which are credit worthy; thus, to the 
extent capital is centralized in such institu- 
tions, small units may be discouraged. By 
contrast, it has been suggested to me that in 
Japan local and regional banks are important 
suppliers of credit and are extremely active in 
developing information about the risks associ- 
ated with small, local firms. In addition, the 
large. trading companies, unlike wholesalers 
in the United States, are important allocators 
of credit and acquire information about small 
firms in a natural way, by dealing with them, 


and are thus in an excellent position to assess 


the risks of lending.? 

Each of these three quite different lines of 
argument is plausible and deserving of further 
research. They -can offer only an incomplete 


account, however, of the distribution of work-. 


ers by establishment size, since none of them 
directly addresses what determines the exact 
proportion of large establishments in the 
economy. It is not enough to explain why most 
establishments are small, since this alone does 
not guarantee that most workers will work in 
small establishments: witness the situation in 
manufacturing, where 90.0% of establishments 
in 1977 have less than 100 employees but ac- 
count, all together, for only 25.3% of all man- 
ufacturing employees (Census. of Manufac- 
tures, 1977). I have found fewer explanations 
in the literature for the development of very 
large establishments than for small; a recent 
and interesting effort, but one unlikely to be 
satisfactory to sociologists, is that of Oi 
(1983), whose model assumes that firm size is 
determined by ‘entrepreneurial ability.” 

It is a little easier to say what some conse- 
quences are of workers’ being found in smaller 
establishments than previously supposed. 
First, it throws into doubt whether mobility 
opportunity is indeed heavily concentrated in 
internal labor markets, and whether such 
markets have the importance generally. attrib- 
uted to them. While establishment size does 
not correspond exactly to the existence or ex- 
tent of internal labor markets (see, e.g., the 


2 The ideas in this paragraph resulted from con- 
versations with Ezra Vogel and Hiroshi Uchida. 
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conceptual discussion in Althauser and Kal- 
leberg, 1981), and small establishments could 
in principle have well-defined promotion lad- 
ders and clearly graded positions, there are two 
factors that make such markets difficult to 
sustain in small plants. One is that the number 
of promotion opportunities that occur is related: 
to establishment size. This is not only because 
vacancies will occur more frequently in large 
plants, but also because the number of hierar- ` 
chical levels will increase with plant size (see, 
e.g., Simon; 1957; and the evidence sum- 
marized by Hall, 1972: Ch. 4), leading to an 


-increase in the length of intraplant vacancy 


chains (cf. White, 1970). Where promotion 
opportunities are limited, workers will be un- 
likely to dedicate their career to a single com- 
pany, and will be correspondingly more re- 
sponsive to opportunities outside the estab- 
lishment; there is evidence from both the U.S. 
and Japan that the level of interfirm mobility is 
an inverse function of firm size (Cole, 1979). 
Conversely, the chance that employers will 
find the right person for each opening from 
within the ranks must diminish as the size of 
those ranks does, and the temptation to go ` 
outside the establishment to tap a larger labor _ 

pool increases as the internal. pool shrinks. 
Reasonable as these considerations may be, 
they are abstract, and the question of what size 
establishment is required for or empirically as- 
sociated with well-developed internal markets 
is poorly understood and could bear much 
more investigation. (For a general discussion 
of conditions favorable to internal labor 
markets, see Granovetter 1983:55~58.) 

This argument is qualified to the extent that 
firms with multiple establishments move work- 
ers freely among them or mandate’ internal 
labor market practices within each plant 
owned. The former is more likely to the extent 
that a firm’s establishments are geographically 
concentrated and are largely equivalent in op- 
erations; the latter depends on the extent of 
centralization of personnel policy. As 
multiple-establishment firms are much more 
important in manufacturing than other sectors, 
it is here that such factors would most probably 
enter. 

Empirical evidence on the imposition of 
internal labor market policies by corporations 
on component plants is sparse; two recent 
studies are relevant. Pfeffer and Cohen (1983) 
reanalyzed data on 309 San Francisco Bay area 
establishments collected by Margaret Gordon. 
and Margaret Thal-Larsen in 1966-1968. The 
sample overrepresents manufacturing and 
omits entirely plants with 100 employees or 
less. They find that whether an establishment 
is a single unit or the branch of.a larger firm is 
the most important determinant of internal 
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labor market practices, with branches more 
likely to have such practices. The standardized 
regression coefficient is .23; size of plant is also 
important, however, with a coefficient. of .11. 
Bielby and Baron’ (1983) analyze data from a 
1967 survey conducted by the Institute for So- 
ciak Research on a nationally representative 


_ cross-section of the labor force. They did not 


investigate internal labor market practices in 
general, but rather length of tenure with and 
recent promotion by the current employer. 
Since long tenures and promotions are closely 
associated with the existence’ of internal labor 
markets, this study may shed some light on our 
problem. They found that plant size was sig- 
nificantly associated with tenure for both 
males and females, but that being a branch 
establishment of a larger firm was associated 
with tenure only for females. For promotion, 
plant size has modest positive effects for males 
and females, while being a branch establish- 
ment has no statistically significant effect for 
males, but a substantial one for.females. These 
findings raise the possibility of complex cen- 
tralized personnel policies that differently af- 
fect different categories of workers. 


Findings on establishment size are of prima ° 


facie relevance to the kind of working envi- 
ronment in which employees find themselves. 
Images of workers facing a large, impersonal 
bureaucracy, and constituting but a cog in a 
wheel of a giant productive machine, cannot 
stand scrutiny against the numbers reported 
here. Size 100 is a breakpoint of some 


sociological significance in the sense that it is 


easy in establishments of this size for all em- 


- ployees to know each other, and for supervi- 


sory personnel to know their workers in a fairly 
detailed and intimate way. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that in my study of job 
information networks, workers entering small 
(less than 100) firms were substantially more 
likely to do so through contacts than in larger: 
firms (Granovetter, 1974:128). This must be, in 
part, small firms are not sufficiently 
visible to attract large numbers of “blind” ap- 
plications. That many workers enter small 
firms through contacts reinforces the likeli- 
hood that workers in such firms are in an envi- 
ronment structured more by personal relation- 
ships than by bureaucratic procedures. 

It does not follow, of course, that work life in 
small establishments is idyllic, as the pater- 
nalistic relations (Doeringer, 1982) and the 


, arbitrary and exploitative practices of “simple 


control” (Edwards, 1979) are easier to organize 
the smaller the scale of operations. Edwards 
offers no systematic discussion of the size re- 
quirements for the operation of simple control, 

but does suggest in passing that plant size of 


two to five hundred employees is still quite - 
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consistent with its operation (Edwards, 


*1979:26, 35). In the present paper, a breakpoint 


of one hundred has been used to signify 
“small,” a procedure that, compared to Ed- 
wards’ implicit criterion, appears conservative 
in that it carries a bias against our hypothesis 
that small units are more numerous than usu- 


- ally assumed. If five hundred is a more appro- 
priate boundary of smaliness, the results are all 


the more striking; according to the May 1979 
Current Population Survey, more than 80% of 
the private nonagricultural, nonconstruction 
workforce find themselves in establishments 
smaller than-this, and 55.8% ‘in such firms. 
Personalized relations, then, whether reward- 
ing or not, cannot be seen as a relic of the 
nineteenth century or as a declining aspect of 
the labor market. 


va 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper argues that much of what has been 
done in some otherwise splendid work on the 
sociology of economic life and complex orga- 
nizations has proceeded as if the entire 
waterfront had been covered, when in fact 
work has been concentrated in one important 


‘but receding pool. There is much in modern 
„sociological theory and ideology that militates 


against the study of small units. That the study 
of organizations is often taken to be synony- 
mous with that of “complex organizations” in 
modern life bespeaks our assumption that 
modernity begets complexity; complexity in 
organizations is highly correlated with size, 
and smaller, ‘‘simpler’’ organizations are 
thought to be “backwaters,” implicitly un- 
worthy of study. Case studies of any, kind are 
suspect anyway in sociology, as detractors are 
certain to assert that one’s case bears no gen- 
eralization whatever. If engaging in this sus- 
pect activity, we can at least hedge our bets by 
studying a large unit; even if generality cannot 
be claimed—though for some ‘reason large’ 
units are more likely to: be thought all similar 
than small ones—we can at least argue that the 
large unit studied has intrinsic importance. In 
the radical literature, the assertion that work- 
ers are overwhelmed by economic forces be- 
yond their control has often been linked to the 
emergence of the factory system and of large 
establishments. Marxist interest in corporate 
concentration, and disdain for the petty 
bourgeoisie who own small firms as an histori- 
cally regressive and anachronistic class, have 
combined to influence Marxist labor studies in 
such ‘a way that small units are rarely taken 
seriously as sites ‘where the “labor process” 
occurs. an 

Large units are more visible and, if only for 
perceptual reasons, even in the absence of all 
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these other sources of skew in the size distri-, 


bution of units studied, it is difficult not to have 
our conception of economic processes shaped 
by what we know of the largest operations. 
Sociologists are not alone in this tunnel vision: 
George Stigler ({1951] 1968:135), in a classic 
essay on vertical integration, remarked that the 
“number of economic views based chiefly on 
half-a-dozen giant corporations would repay 
morbid study.” The present paper means to 
begin redressing the balance. Small may-or 
may not be beautiful, as claimed by the 
economist from whom our title is shamelessly 
pirated, but it certainly is bountiful, and 
thereby deserving of its fair share of attention. 
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COMPANIES, INDUSTRIES, AND THE MEASUREMENT OF 
' ECONOMIC SEGMENTATION* 


RANDY HODSON 
University of Texas at Austin 


There has been much debate in the growing literature on economic segmentation on 
the relative merits of company- and industry-level measures of economic structure. 
The current analysis suggests that this debate has been incorrectly posed. Both 
companies and industries represent meaningful units of analysis that embody 
consequences for economic segmentation. The most important company 
characteristic in the wage determination process is found to be plant employment 
size. The most important industrial characteristic is found to be.level of capital 
usage. Company- and industry-level sectoral measures are aiso compared and 
evaluated. These sectoral measures are associated only to a moderate degree and 
have distinct consequences for labor force outcomes. Together, these findings 
suggest distinct roles for company and industrial models of economic segmentation. 
The paper concludes with the argument that companies and industries represent 


distinct levels of economic segmentation, each of which deserves conceptualization 


in its own right. 


-Recent attention given to the issue of eco- 
nomic and labor market segmentation has gen- 
erated a great deal of theoretical discussion 
specifying how the “structural” ‘level of 
analysis, which focuses on economic and orga- 


- nizational characteristics of the workplace, is 


distinct from previous ‘individualistic’ -ac- 
counts, which have focused on the charac- 
teristics of workers (Horan et al., 1980). How- 
ever, in the rush to stake out new intellectual 
territory, relatively less attention has been paid 
to the equally serious issue of the competing 
levels at which economic structure can be con- 
ceptualized and measured. The central issue 
here concerns the use of company- as op- 
posed to industry-level measures of economic 
structure. Companies are frequently argued to 
be the “ultimate” level of economic segmenta- 
tion because they define labor markets and 


concentrations of economic power (Averitt, - 


1968), and because they specify organizational 
characteristics such as level of bureaucratiza- 
tion (Stolzenberg, 1978). However, because of 
a lack of company-level data, most researchers 
have relied on industry- or plant-level mea- 
sures and have argued that these are aċ- 
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. ceptable proxies for company-level constructs 


(Hodson, 1978:440-41; Stolzenberg, 1978:819). 

Thus, the debate about industry versus en- 
terprise as the appropriate unit of analysis for 
the study of economic segmentation has gener- 
ally been constructed as a debate about mea- 
surement rather than as a debate about con- 
ceptualization. I would like to suggest that the 
leading question of this debate is incorrectly 
posed. Neither companies nor industries are 
ultimately the “correct” unit of analysis. Both 
companies and industries have meaningful 
consequences for labor force outcomes. In- 
deed, much of the prior literature on economic 
structure recognizes this fact (see Rees, 1962; 
and Cornfield and Sullivan, 1979), but recent 
work on economic segmentation has been un- 
willing to grapple seriously with level of eco- 
nomic segmentation as an important theoreti- 
cal issue. Only by addressing the conceptual 
problems surrounding this issue can we begin 
to specify adequately the role of economic 
structure in determining labor force outcomes. 


PREVIOUS LITERATURE 


Many discussions of economic segmentation 
specify companies as the conceptual unit. 
Doeringer and Piore (1971) argue that the core 
economic sector is composed of companies 
with large scale and highly’ structured labor 
markets, or more specifically, by sets of jobs 
comprising internal labor markets within these 
companies. Similarly, Thurow’s (1975) con- 
ception of job queues specifies labor markets 
within companies as the ‘theoretical unit of 
analysis. Many empirical studies have tried to 
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follow this specification. For example, Stol- 
zenberg (1978) and Baron and Bielby (1980) 
utilize respondents’ self-reports of their em- 
ployers’ characteristics as the empirical basis 
for studying economic segmentation. 

The primacy of companies over industries as 
economic units is frequently argued in terms of 
the growing importance of conglomerates that 
cross-cut industry boundaries. These firms 
possess many of the same resources of market 
power held by oligopolistic or monopolistic 
companies and are responsible for much of the 
continuing increase in the concentration of 
economic ownership in the United States 
(Mueller, 1970; Scherer, 1970). The increasing 
importance of these conglomerates is said to 
obviate industries as conceptual units. Market 
power, labor markets, working conditions, and 
so on, are argued to follow conglomerate 
boundaries rather than to follow industrial 
product divisions.! 

Conversely, Bluestone et al. (1973) argue 
that barriers to the mobility of capital and labor 
create distinct core and periphery economies 
defined along the boundaries of traditional in- 
dustrial categories. Accordingly, they make 
policy recommendations in terms of the rede- 
velopment of “low-wage industries.” Ross and 
Goldner (1950) argue that industrial differences 
in productivity, economic concentration, 
unionization, and in the magnitude of payroll 
as a portion of total costs make industries ex- 


tremely important in the determination of wage - 


structures. Rees (1962) further argues that in- 
dustrial characteristics are consequential for 
the growth or decline of trade unions and sug- 
gests that unions fail or succeed on an 
industry-by-industry basis. Empirical studies 
in industrial relations have traditionally used 
industries as the unit of analysis for topics 
ranging from the effects of concentration on 
wages (Weiss, 1966; Haworth and Reuther, 
1978) to the study of labor force mobility (Al- 
exander, 1974). 

Sociologists have also been cognizant of the 
. importance of industries as social entities that 
define important economic relations. (See, for 
example, Wallace and Kalleberg’s [1982] study 
of the decline of skilled trades in the printing 
industry.) Indéed, in many ways the analysis of 
specific industries has been central to the in- 
tellectual focus on underdeveloped sectors of 
the economy (Bluestone, et Gordon, 1972; 
Sullivan, 1978). 


` 


1 The growth of such conglomerates also raises’ 


questions about the meaning of companies as units of 
analysis. In particular, is the company defined by the 
semi-autonomous subsidiary, the national parent 
-~ corporation, or perhaps by the larger owning unit of 
the multinational corporation? 
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In addition to companies and industries, . 
plants and shops have also served as units of 
conceptualization and measurement in the 
study of economic segmentation. This has been 
most common in the .complex-organizations 
literature. For example, Blau et al. (1976) 
utilize a sample of 110 manufacturing planés in 
their study of technology and organizational 
structure. Similarly, Hrebiniak (1974) relates 
technology and work-group structure within 
different departments of the same organiza- 


. tion. In this conceptualization, the plant or 


shop level of analysis is deemed essential be- 
cause only at this level does the intersection of 
company characteristics and industrial pro- _ 
duction processes become specified in terms of 

definite forms of the organization of work. i 


UNTANGLING THE ISSUES. 


The above brief review suggests that plants, 
companies, and industries all define social re- 
lations that may be of potential interest to 
sociologists. To untangle the effects of these 
levels of economic structure it is necessary to 
evaluate similar measures of economic char- 
acteristics across multiple levels of economic 


.structure. In the absence of this kind of 


analysis it is difficult to inform this debate with 
empirical evidence. The basic project of this 
paper, then, is to construct models of eco- 
nomic structure and evaluate thesé at both the - 
company and industry levels. Wage and salary 
earnings will be selected as the dependent vari- 
able for this analysis because of the centrality 
of this workplace outcome. . 

A minimum set of dimensions of economic 
structure includes plant size, economic, scale, 
capital intensity, concentration, profit rate, 
conglomerate domination, and foreigù holdings 
(Kalleberg et al., 1981; Kaufman et al., 1981; 
Tolbert et al., 1980). Measures of these dimen- 
sions of economic structure will be constructed 
and evaluated at both the company and indus- 
try levels. Plant size is argued to have a posi- 
tive effect on earnings because of premiums 
paid to workers to compensate for the harsh 
and alienating conditions of large plants, and 
because of the possibilities for collective power 
among workers offered by the conditions of 
mass production (Kalleberg et al., 1981). Eco- 
nomic scale is also argued to influence work- 
ers’ earnings positively, in this case because of 
the greater financial resources available to . 
large companies. Motivated by the need to se- 
cure cooperation from otherwise alienated or 
even rebellious workers, large employers may 
use part of their resources to pay premium 
wages (Reich et al., 1973).? Capital intensity is 


2 Economists additionally argue that large size 
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also seen as an important positive influence on Methods” below). In addition, because of re- 


employees’ earnings (Bluestone, 1970).: The 
effect of capital intensity is argued to occur 
through heightened’ productivity (Ross and 
Goldner, 1950), through heightened employee 
responsibility for the care and maintenance (or, 


‘potentially, the abuse and sabotage) of expen- 


sive capital equipment (Blauner, 1964), and 
through a lessened importance of wages in 
proportion to the total costs of production 
(O’Connor, 1973). 

Competing explanations exist concerning the 
role of concentration in wage determination. 
As one of a cluster of characteristics that de- 
fine core industries, concentration is hypoth- 
esized to have a positive effect on workers’ 
earnings (Tolbert et al., 1980). However, it has 
also been noted that concentrated industries 
‘are often the hardest industries to unionize, a 
‘constraint that may depress wages (Levinson, 
1967). 

High rates of profit are argued to produce 
high wages because of the availability of re- 
sources to meet wage demands (Gordon, 1972). 
Conglomerate domination is argued to result i in 


lower wages because of the exploitation of ` 


subsidiary firms (and, indirectly, their em- 
ployees) by parent enterprises (Averitt, 1968; 


. Bluestone and Harrison, 1982). Finally, foreign 


holdings are argued to result in high wages 
because of a limited sharing of the superprofits 
of economic imperialism with home country 
employees in order to create a domestic “labor 
aristrocracy” as a base of support for further 
military and economic expansion abroad (Bar- 
net and Muller, 1974; Mandel, 1975). 


Besides specifying meaningful dimensions of 


- economic segmentation in and of themselves, 


the above economic characteristics are also 
frequently argued to define distinct economic 
sectors -with differentiated processes of eco- 
nomic attainment (Averitt, 1968; Stolzenberg, 
1978; Hodson, 1978; Tolbert et al., 1980). Ac- 
cordingly, it is also necessary to evaluate 
categorical models of economic segmentation 
at both the company and industry levels. Hod- 
son’s: (1978) empirically based dual economy 
categorization will be utilized as our 
industry-level model of economic segmenta- 
tion.? An analogous.company-level model will 
also be developed for purposes of comparison 


across measurement levels (see “Data and 





frequently produces economies of scale which may 
result in greater productivity per employee and in 
heightened wages. 

> Hodson’s (1978) dual economy model was 
selected because of its sole reliance on charac- 
teristics of economic structures rather than on both 


+ economic and labor force characteristics (cf. Tolbert 


et al., 1980). 


cent criticisms concerning limitations of the 
dual economy model (Bridges, 1980; Zucker 
and Rosenstein, 1981; Hodson and Kaufman, 


.1982), a tripartite sectoral model will also be 
, evaluated at both the company and industry 


levels. This tripartite model of economic seg- . 
mentation will be,based on the central concept 
of corporate power in relation to employees, 
other enterprises or industries, and the com- 
munity as a whole. The three sectors defined 
by the concept of corporate power are a 
monopoly sector, comprised of companies or 
industries with great national influence, a re- 
gional sector, comprised of companies or in- 
dustries with influence beyond the local level, 
and a local sector, comprised of companies or 
industries with minimal power to mold their 
environments (see Hodson, 1983). Wages and 
conditions are expected to parallel these eco- ` 
nomic sectors, with monopoly-sector workers 
having the highest earnings, local-sector work-’ 


„ers having the lowest earnings, and regional- 


` sector workers having an intermediate level of 
earnings. 


DATA. AND METHODS 
The evaluation of these expectations across 
both the company and industry levels of 
analysis requires a data set that reports both 
the company and the industry of employees. 
Data for this purpose are provided by the Wis- 
consin Longitudinal Study of Schooling and 
Attainments. This data set is comprised of a 
one-third random sample of the Wisconsin high 
school graduating class of 1957. Extensive data 
were collected on these respondents at the time 
of high school graduation, as well as during two 
follow-up studies, the latest in'1975. In the 1975 
survey, respondents were asked a series of 
questions concerning their current employ- 
ment, including the name of their employer as 
well as their industry of employment.* (See 
Sewell and Hauser [1975] for evidence estab- 
lishing the comparability of this sample to 
similarly constrained national samples, and 
Clarridge et al. [1977] for a discussion of the 
1975 follow-up study.) 

Information collected about these companies 
and industries provides the empirical basis for 


* Based on.a PARA of Wisconsin Longitudi- 
nal Survey (WLS) respondents and March 1972 Cur- 
rent Population Survey (CPS) respondents, the in- 


. dustrial characteristics of the WLS employers ap- 


pear to be very similar to those of other employers 
across the nation: average company employment 
(CPS, 152; WLS, 160); percentage union members 


-(CPS, 29.7%; WLS, 31.6%); eight-firm employment 
. concentration ratio (CPS, 26.43; WLS 26.39). 
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evaluation of our models of economic structure 
and labor force earnings. The availability of 
these data provides a unique opportunity to 
inform the debate on levels of measurement of 
economic structure with empirical evidence. 
The sample selected for analysis is comprised 
of all private-sector employees with wage and 
salary earnings of $100 or more in 1974. ` 


Company Data 


Plant employment size is based on respon- 
dents’ reports of the “number of people who 
work at the place where you work.” 
Company-level data for the employers named 
by respondents were collected from a variety 
of business and trade sources (see Hodson, 


1983). Company size is measured as a stan- ` 


dardized scale based on company sales, assets, 
net worth, and employment. Capital intensity 
is measured as assets per employee. Corporate 
concentration is measured by the number of 


domestic subsidiaries owned by a given com- ` 


pany.’ Profit rate is measured by net income 
over net worth and provides a measure of re- 
turns to capital. Conglomerate domination is 
measured by whether or not -the employing 
company is the subsidiary of a larger company. 
This variable taps vertical and horizontal inte- 
gration. as well as cross-industry conglomerate 
ownership. Finally, foreign holdings are meéa- 
sured by-the number of foreign subsidiaries 
owned by a given company.® 

Substantial missing-data problems exist for 
the company data. These problems arise be- 
cause many of the employers named were too 


small to have publicly available data. And, al- | 


though séveral relatively comprehensive 
sources were utilized, such as bank credit ref- 
erence manuals and state-level employee 
compensation lists, these sources provided 
only very incomplete data on small companies. 
This problem was addressed by replacing 
missing data for the company variables with 
the mean of the variable and creating a 
quality-of-data measure for each variable, de- 


5 We were unable to construct a more direct mea- 
sure of concentration based on share of an industry's 
sales by each company because of the difficulty of 
allocating the sales of many large’ companies to 
industry-specific categories. Since this measure is 
not directly comparable to the industry-level mea- 
sure of concentration, conclusions concerning dif- 
ferences in the role of concentration at the company 
and industry levels must be drawn with a certain 
amount of reserve. ` 

® Plant employment, the. component variables for 
company size, capital intensity, concentration, and 
foreign holdings were all transformed by the natural 
logarithm function to reduce statistical problems as- 
sociated with large positive outliers. 
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noting whether the data were observed or had 
been allocated. These quality-of-data measures 
can be interpreted as specifying whether or not 
the company was large enough to have publicly 
available data. Each variable and its quality- 
of-data measure can then be used in conjunc-. 
tion to tapas much as possible of the jrue 
variance and covariance of the variable (Mad- . 
dala, 1977).? ws 
Company sectors were constructed utilizing 
two categorical variables. Employers listed on 
any of the 1974 Fortune magazine lists of 
largest United States corporations were 
classified as monopoly-sector employers. 
Companies not so listed were classified as 
competitive-sector employers. To construct 
tripartite sectors, competitive-sector em- 
ployers were further classified on the basis of. 
whether or not they had operations in more 
than one city. Competitive-sector companies 
that had operations in more than one city were 
classified as regional-sector employers. Com- 
panies that had only one plant, or had plants in 
only one city (such as a local chain of dry 
cleaning stores), were classified as local-sector 
employers. ` 


Industry Data 


Industry data were collected for all the indus- 
tries listed in the 1970 Census Industry 
Classification. (See Hodson [1983] for details 
on this coding operation and,the sources used.) 
Plant employment size is measured as the av- 
erage employment of plants in a given industry. 
Company size is again measured as the average - 
of four standardized components tapping aver- 
age company sales, assets, net worth, and em- 
ployment. Capital intensity is measured as av- 
erage company assets per employee. Concen- 
tration is measured as the percentage of indus- 
try sales controlled by the top eight firms in the 
industry. Profit rate is measured as industry 
average net income divided by net worth. Con- 
glomerate domination is measured as the per- 
centage of industry employment in which the ` 
parent company is located in some other in- 
dustry. (Thus, if 70 percent of the employees in 
an industry work for enterprises that are 
owned by parent companies headquartered in 
other industries, then that industry has a score 


7 For the company variables, an average of 35.7% 
of the data were initially coded as missing. The in- 
dustry data have substantially less missing data at 
13.0% but suffer from problems of aggregation 
across certain industrial categories (see also footnote 
18). Mean values were also ‘used to replace missing 
industry data, but no quality-of-data measures were 
constructed for the industry variables because of the 
lesser number of cases involved. 
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of 70 percent, indicating that it is highly domi- 
nated by outside conglomerates.) Foreign: 
‘ holdings are measured as a standardized scale 
based on foreign tax credits and foreign divi- 
dends. , 

The company and industry variables 
megsuring plant employment size, company 
size, capital intensity, and profit rate-are mea- ‘ 
sured in exactly the same manner, with the only 
difference being the level of measurement. The. 
company and industry variables measuring 
concentration, conglomerate domination, and 
foreign holdings are operationalized in slightly 
different manners across levels of mea- 
surement due either to different meanings of 
the constructs across levels or to different data 
availabilities. Accordingly, greater care must 
be taken in the comparison of effects across the 
company and industry levels for these latter 
variables. 

As noted above, the industry-level, dual 
economy model of economic segmentation to 
be evaluated in this paper is.based on the work 
of Hodson (1978). Tripartite industry sectors 
were constructed using variables analogous to` 
those used in the construction of the tripartite 
company sectors. Industries with concentra- 
tion levels greater than 25 percent were 
Classified as monopoly-sector industries. In- 
dustries with concentration levels less than or 
equal to.25 percent but which had more than an 
average of 1.1 plants per company were 
classified as regional-sector industries. Indus- 
tries with an average of 1.1 or fewer plants per. 
company were classified as local-sector indus- 
tries.’ 

In order to compare the relative importance 
of the various dimensions of economic seg- 
mentation at the company and industry levels, 
we will evaluate the standardized regression 
betas of the economic-structure measures 
under a series of earnings determination mod- 
els.!° To compare the company- and 


5 As with the company variables, the measures of 
plant size, company size, capital intensity, and for- 
eign holdings were transformed by the natural 
-logarithm function to reduce statistical problems as- 
sociated with large positive outliers. 

9 The detailed industries allocated to each tripar- 
tite industry sector are reported in Appendix Table 1. 
The monopoly sector is comprised primarily of man- 
ufacturing industries. The regional sector contains 
industries from each major industry group except 
retail. The local sector contains-industries from all, 
major industry groups but is most strongly typified 
by retail and service industries. 

10 The natural logarithm transformation of earn- 
ings will be utilized in this analysis becausé past 
research has shown this earnings function to have 
desirable properties for statistical analysis and sub- 
stantive interpretation. 
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_industry-level sectoral measures, we will eval- 
uate their ability to differentiate labor force 
characteristics and outcomes. In addition, we 
will directly compare the correlations of ‘the 
andlogous company and industry variables and 
the cross-tabulation of the company and in- 
dustry sectors. 


7 


Controls for Labor Force Characteristics 


Several variables measuring labor force char- 
acteristics will be utilized in parts of the 
analysis. These variables include gender, years 
of education completed, months of tenure with 
the current employer, class position based on 
authority at the workplace (see Wright, 1978), 
occupational: prestige (Siegel, 1971), union 
membership, hours worked last week, and 
weeks worked last year. Given the broad sam- 
ple definition, these variables, especially 
weeks, hours, and gender, are expected to 
have substantial effects on earnings. 


RESULTS 


The correlations.of the company and industry 
variables with log individual earnings are pre- 
sented in Table 1. The largest, earnings correla- 
tion is that involving plant employment. Siza- 
ble correlations also exist for company size and 
for industry average scale, capital intensity, 
concentration and foreign holdings. All corre- 


_ lations are in the expected direction except 


those for industry average profit rate, which 
has a negative sign, and industry-level con- 
glomerate domination, which has a positive 
sign: The explanation for these unexpected re- 
sults may reside in the intercorrelations of 
these variables with other dimensions of eco- 
nomic structure. That is,-low average net 
worth in industries typified by small enter- 
prises may result in high apparent profit rates 
on net worth. If the negative earnings effect of 
small scale is also operational in these indus- 
tries, then the beta coefficient for profit rate 
should switch signs when the effects of profit 
rate are calculated net of economic ‘scale. 
Similarly, the positive earnings correlation of 
conglomerate domination may result from a 
greater frequency of interindustry ownership in 
manufacturing and other relatively high-wage 
industries ‘and may be eliminated when con- 
trols are added for the other dimensions of 
economic structure. 

The intercorrelations between analogous 
company and industry variables are largest for 
company size, plant employment, capital’ in- 
tensity, and foreign holdings. However, even 
these correlations average only about .5. These 
relatively modest correlations suggest that 
these measures may very well be tapping dif- 
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Table 1. Correlations of Company- and Industry-Level Economic-Structure Measures with Log eae 
and Intercorrelations between Analogous Company and Industry Measures* 

















Economic Company-Level 
Structure Measure with ' 
Variables Log Earnings 
Plant employment . 32 
Company size 25 
Capital intensity 19 
Concentration. 21 

Profit rate ; .22 
Conglomerate domination —.23 
Foreign holdings. 22 








Correlations 





Intercorrelation of 
Company- and Industry- 


Industry-Level 
Measure with 





- . Log Earnings Level Measures 
18 St 
.26 ` : 59 
.27 g .49 
AS 45 
~—.12 31 
.16 à 35° 
.27 45 








- 2 The correlations involving the company-level variables are multiple correlations which include a quae 


of-data control for each variable. 


ferent aspects of economic structure at each 
level.!! 

Standardized: betas for the’ regression of the 
economic-structure variables on log individual 
earnings under several different models are 
presented in Table 2. Model 1 evaluates the set 
of company measures simultaneously. Plant 
employment, company size, and capital inten- 
sity have strong positive net effects on, earn- 
ings, with plant employment having the largest 
coefficient by a factor of over three to one.!? 

The industry-level measures of economic 
structure are evaluated’as a group in Model 2 of 
Table 2. All of the industry-level measures of 
economic segmentation have significant effects 
on earnings except average plant employment, 
with capital intensity having the largest effect 
by a factor of 1.7 to one. Industry average 
profit rate is now observed to have a sjgnificant 
positive. effect on earnings in contrast to its 
negative zero-order correlation with earnings. 
However, industry-level conglomerate domi- 
nation still has a positive effect in contradis- 


11 These low correlations may also partially be'a 
result of measurement error between the company 
and industry-level measures and the underlying con- 
` cepts they are intended to measure. However, as is 
inevitably the case when limited’ measures are avail- 
able, the significance of ‘such measurement error is 
very difficult to assess. 

12 The quality-of-data measures were initially in- 


cluded in this company-level model, but none was _ 
significant in any model that also included measures 


of plant employment or company size. Thus, as sug- 
gested above, these measures can be interpreted as 
tapping dimensions of size or scale. Specifically, 
they tap whether or not the company was large 
enough to have publicly available data. The variance 
and covariance of these quality-of-data measures is 
picked up in a more interpretable fashion by the plant 
employment and company size measures, which have 
relatively little missing data. Accordingly, . the 


quality-of-data measures were excluded from sub- ` 


sequent analysis. 


tinction to its stated expectation. Since size, 
profit rate, and capital intensity are explicitly 
controlled in this model, it is not possible to 
explain this positive relationship in terms of the 
association of conglomerate linkages with large 
average scale, high profits, or capital-intensive 
production systems. Thus, at least at the in- 
dustry level, conglomerate ownership appears 
to be associated with relatively high labor force 
earnings (cf. Bluestone and Harrison, 1982). 
Market concentration, however, has a negative 
effect in this model, indicating that, net of 
company size and the other dimensions of eco-. 
nomic structure, concentration reduces labor 
force earnings. This finding supports the in- 
terpretation suggested by Levinson (1967) that 
market concentration increases corporate 
power to avoid unionization and to undermine 
wage standards (see also Edwards, 1979; and 
Hodson, 1983). 

earnings coefficients for the company 
and industry-level variables are similar but by 
no means identical. Many more industry-level 
variables than company-level variables have 
significant earnings effects. Plant employment, 
however, which has a leading role in’ the 
company-level model, is not significant at the 
industry level.'? At both the company and in- 
dustry levels, the. most important variables are 
ones of direct consequence for the organization - 
of production, such as plant employment size 
and capital usage, rather than market variables 
pertaining to corporate, survival and growth, 
such as concentration, profit rate, conglomer- 
ate domination, and foreign holdings. In other 
words, employee earnings appear to be more 
directly influenced by the organization of work 


133 In spite of the fact that many more industry- 
level variables than company-level variables are 
statistically significant, the overall explained vari- 
ances are very similar across models. This compara- 
bility results from the extremely powerful effect of 
plant employment in the company-level model. 
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Table 2. Regression of Log Earnings on Company- and Industry-Level Models of Economic Structure with 
Controls for Labor Force Characteristics (standardized regression coefficients) 




















. Models : * 
Variables ad: D (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Company-Level Measures f f 
Piant employment .306*** - .080*** TO zgs**w .087*** 
Company size .050** -004 -030 012 
Capital intensity .090%** .006 .003 ” —.008 
Concentration .019 006 — 037 ` — 005 
Profit rate 007° 005 009 * 006 
Conglomerate domination — .016 —.001 —.001 ~ 001 
Foreign holdings .013. —.003 027 .000 
Industry-Level Measures ‘ 
Plant employment .038 i .025 —.065 — 008. 
` Company size .083* - —.037 047 ` —.041 
Capital intensity .211*** .049%** .265*** 069% ** 
Concentration — .066** .000 —.070** -  —,002 
Profit rate .112*** — .006 .143*** 008 
Conglomerate domination .095*** 002 .O77*** 001. 
Foreign holdings .122*** .021* .060** .004 
Labor Force Characteristics ao 
” Female ` —.299***  —,292*~* —,288**+* 
Education .072*** .089*** - .077*** 
Tenure .052*** .067*** .052*4* 
_Manager* . .067*** .0S9*** .066*** 
Supervisor* .036*** .034*** . .038*** 
Autonomous worker* * 001 —.007 002 
Occupational prestige -111*** .120*** „115*+* 
"Union: member .093*** 1086 095*** 
Hours worked s217*** 2154 - 21548" 
Weeks worked . 451*** .453*** -451*** 
R? 1148 -1111 .7892 -7860 1681 ‘7911 
Standard error * 1.02 1.02 0.50 0.50 0.99 0.49- 
Constant 3.73 4.15 0.47 0.47 . 3.85 0.48. 


. 2 The working-class category was omitted from these regressions to allow the estimation of effects for the 
other class positions as contrasts to the working class. f 


* ps .05 (two-tailed). 
** n= .01 (two-tailed). 
- ** pis 001 (two-tailed). 


Ay 


than by the organization of the product market 
(cf. Averitt, 1968; and O’Connor, 1973). 
The company- ‘and industry-level measures 
_ are evaluated under controls for labor force 
„characteristics in Models 3 and 4 of Table 2. 
Under these controls, only plant employment 
size in the company-level model and capital 
intensity (and, to a lesser extent, foreign hold- 
ings) in the industry-level model still have sig- 
nificant direct effects. The existence of these 
net effects indicates that at least part of the 
earnings effect of economic structure operates 
in a manner other than through the selection of 
workers with specific characteristics or 
through the specification of a given level of 
labor demand. The key role of plant employ- 
ment size- and capital intensity in these net 
effects reinforces the finding that organi- 


zational rather than market ‘factors are the.. 


T central determinants of workers’ earnings. 
Large organizational size may produce'highèr 


, 


individual earnings through the necessity of 
implementing pay premiums to entice workers, 
of whatever individual characteristics, to work 
in the alienating conditions of large bureau- 
cratically organized plants, or it may operate 
through the increased threat of worker collec- 
tive organization to demand a larger share of 
corporate earnings. Capital intensity may have 
a direct earnings effect either because of the 
wage flexibility allowed by the increased pro- 
ductivity and lessened importance of labor 
costs in capital-intensive plants, or because of 
the increased power of workers to demand 
higher wages in these industries due to their 
heightened responsibility (Blauner, 1964). — 
The labor force characteristics included as 
controls in Models 3 and 4 have large relative 
effects. This is especially evident in the case of 
gender and weeks and hours worked. The re- 
maining labor force characteristics have effects 
more similar in magnitude to those of plant size 
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in the company-level model and capital inten. 
sity in the industry-level model. '* 


Zhe company- and industry-level measures 


of economic segmentation are evaluated si- 
multaneously in Model 5 of Table 2 as well as 
in Model 6, which includes controls for labor 
force characteristics.'5 The coefficients in 
Model 5 are similar to those in Models 1 
and 2, which evaluate the company- and 


industry-level models separately. Plant em- - 
ployment size continues to have the dominant. 


company-level effect and capital intensity con- 
tinues to have the dominant industry-level ef- 
fect. In Model 6, which introduces controls for 
the labor force characteristics, only 
company-level plant employment and 
industry-level capital intensity still have sig- 
nificant effects. These findings reinforce the 
important role of these two organizational 
variables noted above. 


Company and Industry Sectors 


The distribution of workers across company 
and industry-level economic sectors is -com- 
pared in Table 3. Workers are distributed rela- 
tively equally across industry-level monopoly 
and competitive sectors but the company-level 
model places approximately one-third of the 
sample in the monopoly sector and two- thirds 
in the competitive sector. The distribution of 
workers as measured by tripartite sectors is 
somewhat more similar when compared across 
industry- and company-level models. How- 
ever, a larger percentage of workers are identi- 
cally classified by the dual-category company 
and industry models (67%) than by the tripar- 
tite models (59%). This problem of mis- 
classification in the tripartite model is least se- 
vere in the local company sector, where 75 


~ 14 The large effects of the labor force charac- 
teristics and the high percentage of earnings var- 
iance explained by Models 3 and 4 of Table 2 are 
also a consequence of the broad sample definition 
utilized. The sample analyzed includes both part- 
time and seasonal workers as well as full-time, year- 
round workers. This sample was selected in prefer- 
ence to a more narrowly constrained sample because 
of the importance of issues of underemployment in 
the economic segmentation literature (Gordon, 1972; 
Sullivan, 1978). Results based on a sample restricted 
to full-time workers might conceal consequences of 
economic segmentation of major significance for the 
labor force as a whole. tn a 

15 In both Model 5 and Model 6 of Table 2 the 
increment to explained variance with the addition of 
the industry-lével variables to the model containing 
the company-level variables (and vice versa) is sig- 
nificant beyond the .001 level. In addition, the stan- 
` dard errors of estimates for the regression coefficients 
increase by no more than 10%, indicating that mul- 
ticollinearity is not a problem in these regressions. 
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- Table 3. Cross-Classification of Company and In- 








dustry Sectors 

Dual Model Company Sector 

Industry Sector Monopoly Competitive Total 

Monopoly _ 1059 989 2048 

Competitive 469 1976 9445 

TOTAL .* , 1528 2965 ` 4493. 

Tripartite Model Company Sector 

Industry Sector Monopoly Regional Local Total 

Monopoly 840 201 226 1267 

Regional 221 209 316 746 

Local 467 429 1584 2480 
1528 839 2126 4493 


TOTAL 


percent of the workers are also classified in the 
local sector by the industry measure, The 
problem is most severe in the regional com- 
pany sector, where only 25 percent of the 
workers are also classified in the regional sec- 


‘tor by the industry measure. 


- The company- and industry-level measures 
of similar dual and tripartite models of eco- 
nomic sectors appear to tap somewhat dif- 
ferent dimensions of social reality. However, 
these modest relationships may result from 
measurement error at one or both levels,’ as 
well as from differences in the meaning of these 
sectoral models at the company and industry 
levels of analysis. In particular, as results pre- 
sented below suggest, there may be difficulties 
experienced in the measurement of an 
industry-level, regional-employer sector. The 
lack of close compatibility between these mea- 
sures strongly suggests the need for careful and 
distinct conceptualization and measurement of 
economic segmentation at the company and 
industry levels. 

The means of a set of labor force charac- 
teristics evaluated across the company- and 
industry-level dual economy models are pre- 
sented in the top panel of Table 4. These mean 
values show generally similar patterns across 
company and industry sectors, with earnings, 
tenure, unionization, weeks and hours worked, 
and the percentage of working-class positions 
all being higher in the monopoly sector than in 
the local sector. Conversely, percentage fe- 
male and percentage autonomous workers are 
higher in the compétitive sector than in the 
monopoly sector. Neither the company- nor 
the industry-level sectoral model provides a 
consistently superior measure in terms of ex- 
plained variance (Eta). 

Examining the means of the labor force 
characteristics across tripartite company and 
industry models reveals a similar pattern of 
contrasts, with the regional sector generally 






































a Earnings are reported in thousands of dollars. 
* p< .05 (two-tailed). 
** p= .01 (two-tailed). 

*** p.001 (two-tailed). 


registering intermediate values between the 
monopoly sector andthe local sector. How- 
ever, while the company-level classification 
results in‘ large mean differences between the 
regional sector and the other two sectors, the 
industry-level classification does not reflect the © 
existence of a distinctive regional sector with 
equal clarity. In particular, the mean values of 
many of the labor force characteristics are very 
similar in the local and regional industry sec- 
tors. This lack of sensitivity of the industry- 
level model to distinctions between local and 
regional employers that are apparent when 
utilizing company-level measures may, in part, 
account for the prevalence of dual schemes 
among researchers who have relied solely on 
industry as their unit of analysis (e.g., Tolbert 
et al., 1980; Oster, 1979). In addition, the per- 
‘centage of variance in labor’ force charac- 
teristics explained by tripartite industry-level 
sectors is consistently smaller than that ex- 
plained by tripartite company-level sectors. 
This contrast is especially evident for the im- 
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Table 4. Means of Labor Force Characteristics across Company and Industry Sectors 
Dual Model Company Sector ‘Industry Sector 
Labor Force Competi- ; Competi- ° 
Characteristics Monopoly tive Eta? Monopoly tive Eta? 
Earnings® 13.4 10.2 034"** 13.6 9.4 .064*** 
Log earnings 4.68 4.18 047*** 4.73 4.04 102*** 
Femile 25.1% 47.9% -048*** 22.4% 55.0% ` 110*** 
Education 13.2 13.1 -001* 13.1 ` 13.1 .000 
Tenure (months) 98.1. 66.8 .056*** - 95.3 62.3 .068*** 
. Manager 14.2% 17.3% .002** ` 17.3% 15.4% .001 
Supervisor 28.8% 32.7% .002** 31.4% 31.4% .000 
Autonomous worker ~ 8.5% 15.4% -009*** 10.1% 15.5% - .007*** 
_ Worker , 48.5% 34.5% 018*** 41.1% 37.7% .001* 
Occupational prestige 41.3 424 .002** | 42.8 41.3 .003*** 
Union member 37.5% 17.0% -052*** 36.1% 13.8% .068*** 
Hours worked 42.5 39.8 - .009%** 43.0 38.8" .023*** 
Weeks worked 49.3 46.3 .018*** 49.5 45.4 .036*** 
rahe moin Company Sector Industry Sector ; 
Characteristics . Monopoly Regional Local Eta? Monopoly. Regional ‘Local ' Eta? 
Earnings 13.4 11.7 ~ 9.6  .042*** 13.3 10.4 10.5 .022"** 
Log earnings ` 4.68 4.43 4.08 .061*** 4.70 4.20 4.22 .042*** 
Female 25.1% 37.9% 51.8% .059*** 21.9% . . 44.5% 48.2% 0SS*** 
Education 13.2 12.9 -13.1 .002** 13.1 12.8 ` 13.2 ,007*** 
Tenure (months) 98.1 ` 819 60.7 ` .071*** 99.9 64.0 70.0 ‘ .051*** 
Manager 14.2% 19.8% 16.3% .003** 14.5% 14.5% 17.7%  .002* 
Supervisor 28.8% 30.6% 33.5% .002** . 29.4% 28.6% 33.2% .002" 
Autonomous worker 8.5% 12.0% 16.7% .012*** 8.9% 14.6% 14.7%: .O06*** 
Worker: 48,5% 37.4% 33.4% .019°** 47.1% . 42.4% 34.3% .014*** 
Occupational prestige 41.3 42.0 42.5 ,002* 40.6 38.1 43.8 .030*** 
Union member 37.5% 26.6% 13.3% .065*** 37.0% “21.4% 18.1% .037*** 
. Hours worked 42.5 ` 42.1 38.9 .016*** 43.7 40.7 39.2 .020*** 
Weeks worked: 49.3 47.8 45.7 .023*** 49.4 | 46.8 46.4  .015*** 


portant Variables. of earnings, gender, tenure, 
unionization, and weeks (though not hours) 
worked. = 

In summary, the company- and industry- 
level sectoral measures are sufficiently unique 
so as to demand separate and distinct concep- 
tualizations, ‘The industry-level measure seems 
more compatible with the dual economy model 
of economic segmentation than. the company- 
level. measure; however, when tripartite mod- 
els are compared, the industry-level sectors 
account for significantly less variance in labor 
force charactetistics than do the company- 
level sectors. 


fo 


Earnings Deieininaiion Across 
Gender Groups 


Previous research on labor market segmen- 
tation has indicated that the effects.of eco- 
nomic structure may be somewhat different for 


_ Men than for women (Bridges, 1980; Kalleberg 


et al., 1981). To investigate this: possibility the 


ene CaN L h nal 


tase ao 
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Table 5. Regression of Log Earnings on Company- and Industry-Level Models of Economic Structure 
across Gender Groups (unstandardized regression coefficients)* 


Company-Level Model 


Male 


Industry-Level Model 





Female 

Variables (N = 2690) (N= 1803) 
Plant employment .0171*** .0595*** 
Company size 0134, 0165 
Capital intensity ~— (0038 - —.0013 
Concentration .0191* 1.0084 
Profit rate 0016 — .0008 
Conglomerate domination ~ 0341 .0503 
Foreign holdings ~ .0197* 0165 
R? 3353 © .7358 
Standard error 0.36 0.57 
Constant 2.18 —0.82 
R? test for contribution 

of economic-structure ~ 

variable to labor , 

force model (F-value) 7.10*** 10.43*** 


Chow (R?) test for 
gender interactions 
with economic-structure 
variables (F-value) 


t-test t-test 
for dif. Male Female for dif. 
in slopes (N = 2690) (N= 1803) in slopes 
6.38%** .0059 .0052 -1.81 
0.12 — .0492** .0197. 0.09 
. 0.26 .0416*** —.0001 —1.14 
—0.32 —.0003 0011 0.38 
—0.61 —.0018 .0006 1.06 
1.85 = .0014* .0023 3.20** 
1.93 .0422*** .0079 —1.36 
3416 T7274 
0.36 0.58 
2.19 —0.70 
10.83***  2,24* 
9.10*** 9.13"** 


a These results were estimated controlling for the entire set of labor force characteristics feported in 


Table 2. 
* p< .05 (two-tailed). 
** p= .01 (two-tailed). 
*** pas 001 (two-tailed). 


` 


earnings determination model developed above 
was evaluated separately for men and women. 
These results are presented. in’ Table 5. The 
second panel of Table 5 presents a statistical 
test for the: significance of the contribution of 
the company- and industry-level economic- 
structure variables to the basic labor force 
model of earnings, separately for men and 
women. The contribution of the company-level 
model is strongly significant for both men and 
women. The contribution of the industry-level 
model is strongly significant for men, but only 
marginally significant for women. The marginal 
significance of the industry-level model for 
women suggests that the earnings of women, 
relative to those of men, are less influenced by 
the role of economic structure in setting work- 
place environments that operate at the level of 
industrial divisions. This finding may provide 
insight into why the industry-level sectoral 
model is less powerful in differentiating labor 
force outcomes than is the company-level 
sectoral. model: the earnings of the female 40 
percent of the labor force are only marginally 
influenced by industry-level economic char-. 
acteristics. The third panel of Table 2 reports 
Chow tests for the statistical significance of the 
total set of gender -interactions with the 
economic-structure variables (Chow, 1960). ` 


These tests are significant at the .001 level for 
both the company- and industry-level models, 
indicating that the effects of the economic- 
structure variables, evaluated as a whole, dif- 
fer for men and women at both the company 
and industry levels. 

The only statistically dignificant gender cón- 
trast for'the effects of the company-level eco- 
nomic structure measures involves plant em- 
ployment size: the magnitude of this earnings — 
effect is over three times as large for women as 
for men.'® The explanation for the larger earn- 
ings effect of plant size for women may lie in 
the bureaucratic nature of the organization of 
production in large plants. Overt bureaucratic 
rules make covert discrimination against 
minorities much more difficult (Edwards, 
1979). Based on the elimination of at least some 


té Marginally significant effects of concentration 
(a positive effect) and foreign holdings (a negative 
effect) also appear for men, effects which are not in 
evidence in the analysis of the total sample or in the 
analysis of the female subsample. These findings are 
suggestive of further differences in the role of eco- 
nomic structure for men and women, but, given the 
lack of statistically significant contrasts between 
men and women for these effects, we must be cau- 
tious in any interpretation we give to these ‘effects. 
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discriminatory practices in bureaucratically 
organized companies, women may receive 
greater relative benefit from increased scale 
than men. — 

Turning to the evaluation of the industry- 
level economic-structure model across gender 
groups, it is evident that women receive rela- 
tively flat returns to industrial characteristics: 
none of the industrial characteristics is individ- 

- ually significant as an earnings determinant for 
women. Further, the set of industry-level char- 
acteristics, taken as a whole, has only a margi- 
nally significant effect on women’s earnings. 
The only significant gender contrast in the ef- 
fects of the industry-level variables involves 
the role of conglomerate domination. For men, 
industry-level conglomerate domination has a 
slight negative effect, as was originally hypoth- 
esized. This effect is not observed in the total 
sample due to the absence of a similar effect for 
women. It is also noteworthy that the positive 
earnings effects of capital intensity accrue en- 
tirely to mén. This finding suggests that women 
may experience difficulties in securing a share 
of the economic rewards associated with the 


higher productivity and greater responsibility . 


resulting from capital-intensive production 
systems. These difficulties may result both 


from a lack of collective power among women . 


and from women’s subordinate role as defined 
by the broader social system.'7 Form and 
McMillen (1983) offer a similar interpretation 


based on research that indicates that women’s - 


machine-related work is much more repetitive 
than men’s and that women absorb much of the 
negative impact of technological change in the 
workplace. 

A pattern of gender differences similar to 
that presented here is also reported by Kal- 
leberg et al. (1981), who find that size has 
greater earnings effects for women than for 
men and that capital intensity has greater 
earnings effects for men than for women (see 
especially Table 2 of that work). Additional, 
although less direct, support is also provided 
by Bridges (1980), who reports that size is pos- 
itively associated with female occupational 


17'A negative earnings effect of the industry-level 
measure of company size is also observed for men. 


The absence of a statistically significant contrast _ 


between men and women for this efféct renders any 
substantive interpretation somewhat speculative. 
However, in combination with the greater effects of 
capital intensity for men, this finding may be seen as 
providing additional support for the conclusion that 
men derive economic advantage primarily from the 
_ industrial environment associated with capital- 
intensive production systems whereas women derive 
advantage primarily from the bureaucratic rules as- 
sociated with large company size. © 


‘els on only one level, 
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composition within industries and that capital 
intensity is negatively associated with female 
saps 


CONCLUSIONS 


Conceptually similar company- and sadist: 
level models of economic segmentation pro- 
duce only roughly similar results in relation to 
the central labor force outcome of earnings as 
well as in relation to a number of other labor 
force characteristics: Correlations between 
similar constructs across the company and in- 
dustry levels of measurement are modest, es- 
pecially if these correlations are interpreted as 
RE coefficients. Perhaps more impor- 

, different company- and industry-level 


‘measures are important in the earnings deter- 


mination process. At the company level, orga- 
nizational size appears to be the most signifi- 
cant determinant of earnings; while at the in- 
dustry level, capital intensity appears to be the 
most significant determinant of earnings. To 
the extent that researchers calibrate their mod- 
they may arrive at 
conclusions that are flawed by being ‘condi- 
tional on the level of measurement of economic 
segmentation. 

Across measurement levels, the economic- 
structure variables that are observed to be 
most significant in the earnings determination 
process represent characteristics of the organi- 
zation of production. That is, organizational 
size and capital intensity specify definite char- 
acteristics of the workplace such as bureau- 
cratization, the use of automated machinery, 
and so on: In contrast, market characteristics, 
such as industrial concentration and foreign 
holdings, while significant determinants of in- 
dividual earnings, are decidedly less important 
than variables that tap the relations of produc- 
tion more directly. 

When we compare company and industry 
sectors, the measures are again only moder- 
ately correlated and each appears to demand 
distinct conceptualization. As a tripartite mea- 
sure, the company-level model appears to offer 
the superior operationalization in that it ex- 
plains a greater proportion of variance across a 
variety of labor force characteristics. In addi- 
tion, the industry-level sectoral measure ap- 
pears to obscure important distinctions be- 
tween regional and local sectors, leading to an 
overly simplistic two-sector model. 

. Nevertheless, ‘the results presented hére 
provide some support for the use of industry- 


: level data. Many of the industry variables have 


larger and more consistent earnings effects 
than their company-level analogues: It appears 
that industries continue to define important 
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workplace atmospheres and standards that, 
have not been rendered irrelevant by the con-" 
tinying movement toward conglomerate forms 
of capital ownership.'® 

Analysis of the company- and industry-level 
economic-structure models across gender 
groups reaffirms the importance of gender dis- 
tinctions for understanding the role of eco- 
nomic segmentation at the workplace. The 
positive earnings effects associated with large 
company size observed in the total sample ac- 
crue most strongly to women. The positive 
earnings effects associated with capital- 
intensive industrial environments ‘observed in 
the total sample accrue entirely to men. These 
results reinforce prior findings in this area and 
indicate a reasonably stable pattern of effects 
that warrants substantive interpretation. For 
women in the labor force, the bureaucratic 
rules associated with large company size ap- 

- pear to provide a degree of protection from at 

least some discriminatory wage and earnings 
practices and are responsible for much of the 
effect of economic structure’ on w6men’s 
wages. For men in the labor force, the 
heightened productivity and responsibility as- 
sociated with capital-intensive production 
systems appear to offer substantial opportuni- 
ties for securing higher earnings, opportunities 
that do not provide equivalent advantage for 
women. 

These conclusions support the thesis that 
there is no ultimately correct level at which 
economic segmentation must be 
operationalized (cf. Baron and Bielby, 1980). 
Industries and companies cross-cut each other 
and represent potentially very different influ- 
ences on labor force outcomes; neither is re- 
ducible to the other. Industries are by no 
means homogeneous in regards’ to working 
conditions, man-—machine relations, organi- 
zational structures, and so on; but neither are 
companies. Vast differences in these factors 
may occur within companies which operate 
across industry boundaries, within single- 
industry companies, or even within a single 
plant (Doeringer and Piore, 1971; Edwards, 
1979). Similarly, recent work on labor market 
segmentation indicates: that internal labor 

' markets may exist at either the industry, com- 


` 13 These conclusions must be handled with a cer- 
tain degree of reservation because of the problem of 
missing data for the company-level variables, which 
diminishes the variance and covariance of these 
` measures. However, the industry-level measures are 
not without their own limitations. In particular, a 
high level of aggregation exists for many of these 
measures in the retail and service industries which, 
similarly, reduces their variance and covariance. (In 
these cases the value assigned to each industry was 
the mean of its industrial group as a whole.) 
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pany, or occupational level (Althauser and 
Kalleberg, 1981; Smith, 1983). 

Each level ‘of economic organization de- 
serves its own distinct conceptualizations; 
none can be considered prior in a theoretical 
sense. Thus, while researchers should take 
care to operationalize economic-structure ¢on- 
cepts at the appropriate level and should at- 
tempt to develop data sources which cross 
multiple levels of economic structure, the 
findings presented here do not indicate that 
discourse on economic segmentation need be 
restricted to those privileged few who have 
access to data sets at the “appropriate” level of 
analysis. Economic segmentation occurs at the 
level of plants, companies, and industries, and 
it is not in the best interests of theoretical de- 
velopment to restrict our attention to only one 
of these levels. 

The findings and conclusions presented here 
suggest that researchers must begin to develop 
their concepts about economic and labor 
market segmentation in terms of definite levels. 
of economic structure. Specific dimensions 
may have differential importance across levels 
of economic structure, and the processes and 
relations which these dimensions measure re- 
quire theoretical conceptualization at the level 


-at which they operate. To continue to treat 


plants, companies, and industries as inter- 
changeable units of measurement, rather than 
as conceptually distinct levels of economic- 
structure, will only retard further. theoretical 
development and research on labor market 
segmentation. 
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Appendix Table 1. Classification of Detailed Industry Categories into Industrial Sectors (1970 Census 


Industry Classification)’ 


Monopoly Sector 





Multi-Plant Sector 


Local Sector . 





Metal mining (047) Petroleum extraction (049) 
Nonmetalic mining (057) Cement (127) 
Glass (119) : Pottery (137) 
Structural clay (128) Misc. stone (138) 
Cutlery (157) Primary metal (139-149) 
Fabricated metal (158) Misc. textile mills (318) 
Screw machine products (159) Apparel (319) 
Misc. metal (168) . Plastic products (387) 
Engines (177) Trucking (417) 
Farm machinery (178) Warehousing (418) 
Construction machinery (179) Transportation services (429) 
Office machines (188) Automobiles, wholesale (507) 
Electronic equipment (189) Farm products, wholesale 
Electrical machinery (528) 

(199-208) Electrical goods, wholesale 
Transportation » 7 (529) 

equipment (219-238) Hardware, wholesale (537) 
Professional equipment Other, wholesale (539-587) 

(239-257) Lumber, retail (607) 
Ordnance (258) Department stores (609) 
Food products (268-297) General merchandise (627) 
Tobacco (299) i Grocery stores (628) 
Textile mills (307-317) Dairy stores (629) 
Paper products (328-337) Bakeries (637) 
Chemicals (347—368) Food stores, n.e.c. (638) 
Petroleum products (377-378) | Tires, retail (647) 
Rubber products (379) F Gasoline, retail (648) ~ 
Footwear (389) Apparel, retail (657) 
Drugs, wholesale (508) Furniture, retail (667) 
Variety stores (617) Household appliances, 
Vending machine operators - retail (668) 

(618) Drugs, retail (677) 


Direct selling stores (619) 


` Liquor, retail (678) 


Shoes, retail (658) Fuel and ice, retail (688) 

Jewelry, retail (687) Commercial research (729) 

Detective services (747) Automobile services (749) 
Theaters (807) 


Agriculture (017—028) 
Construction (067-077) 
Lumber (107-109) 
Furniture (118) 
Metal stamping (167) 
Not specified metal (169) 
Metal-working machinery (187) 
Machinery, n.e.c. (197) 
Not specified machinery (198) 
Not specified electrical - 
machinery (209) 
Misc. mfg. (259) 
Not specified food 
industries (298) 
Misc. apparel (327) 
Printing (338-339). 


- Not specified chemicals (369) . 


Leather (388) 
Leather products except 
footwear (397) 
Not specified mfg. (398) 
Railways (407) 
Bus lines (408) - 
Taxicabs (409) 
Water transport (419) 
Air transport (427) 
Communications (447-449) 
Utilities (467-479) 
Dry goods, wholesale (509) 
Food, wholesale (527) 
Not specified electrical, / 
wholesale (538) 
Not specified, wholesale (588) 
Hardware, retail (608) 
Automobile dealers (639) 
Misc. vehicles, retail (649) 
Restaurants and bars (669) ` 
Farm supply, retail (679) 
Florists (689) i 
Misc. retail (697) 
Not specified retail (698) 
Finance, insurance, and 
real estate (707—718) . 
Advertising (727) 
Services to building (728) 
Employment agencies (737) 
Business consulting (738) 
Computer programming (739) ` 
Business services. n.e.c. (748) 


“ Repair services (757-759) 


Personal services (769-798) 
Bowling alleys (808) 

Misc. entertainment (809) 
Professional services (828-897) 
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` e This paper examines the impact of women’s long-range work plans for mid life on . 
actual work behavior at that age for a cohort of women who were 35 in 1980. We 
hypothesized that work plans would significantly affect actual behavior at mid life, 
and moreover, would modify the effects of many variables typically associated with 
women’s employment. Our findings indicate plars did influence subsequent 
behavior, largely reflecting the realization of plans for those who expected to be 
employed. Further, marital and fertility status considerably influenced the labor 
force behavior only of those who expected to be at home, while employment history 
affected the employment only for those expecting to be employed. These results 
` suggest: (1) demographic and economic change over the 1970s differentially affected 
this cohort’s ability to actualize plans for mid life; and (2) the employment behavior 
of those who planned to be full-time housewives may bêa transitory response to 


changes in their domestic roles. 


During the 1970s, women’s labor force par- 


ticipation increased at an unprecedented and ` 


unanticipated rate. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics estimated that women’s market participa- 
tion rate would be 43 percent by 1980; while in 
fact, 51 percent were in the labor force by that 
time (Fullerton, 1982). The Bureau’s difficulty 
in accurately projecting the 1980 female labor 
supply resulted from its failure to anticipate 
major.demographic and economic changes that 
occurred during the 1970s which influenced 
women’s employment. These changes included 
a rise in the age at first marriage and an in- 
- creased’ divorce rate which resulted in a three, 
percent annual decrease in the proportion of 
marriéd women (Fullerton, 1982). Simulta- 
neously, the increase in the number of women 
delaying childbearing and choosing to remain. 
childless produced a continued decline in fer- 
tility (Fullerton, 1982). Moreover, inflation and 
energy costs rose dramatically over the decade 
(Waldman et al., 1979), making it difficult for 
_ families to manage on the husband’s earnings 
alone. 
The difficulty of labor market analysts in 
forecasting the dramatic transitions in women’s 
employment and, consequently, in advising on 


appropriate adjustments to the changes in labor - 


supply is clear. However, it remains to be seen 
how individual women’s employment expecta- 
tions influenced their actual mid-life labor 
market behavior in the context of widespread 
social and demographic changes of the 1970s. 


* Direct all correspondence to: Cynthia Rexroat, 
Department of Sociology, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, FL 32611. - 


We are indebted to Mary Ann Burg, Joan Huber, - 


Gerald Leslie and Alan Lizotte for comments and 


This paper investigates the effect of long-range 
work plans for age 35 on actual work behavior 
at that age; women who expressed their future 
work-role plans in 1968 and who would be 35 in 
1980 are the focus of this research. We expect 
women’s work-role plans influenced their 


- mid-life behavior and, moreover, modified the 


effects of many variables typically associated 
with women’s employment. Our reasoning for 
these hypothesized relations is detailed below. 

The mid-life realization of early work-role 
plans is expected to occur more often among 


‘those women who anticipated: employment 


than among those who did not, and the main 
effect of work-role plans should reflect this 
phenomenon. That is, those who expected to 
be in the labor force most likely would have 
attempted to coordinate their market and 
domestic roles so that their plans and work- 
role behavior would be consistent. Since their 
employment intentions violated the prevailing 
sex-role norms of that period, these women 
may have been more willing to try to control 


«their family life-cycle transitions—to either 


delay or forego marriage and children—or to 
contradict the traditional patterns of female 
labor force participation across the family life 
cycle.. Moreover, changing sex-role attitudes 
over the 1970s reinforced the plans they had 
made in earlier years. On the other hand, 
women who planned to be full-time house- 
wives possibly may have based their expecta- 
tions on the labor market experiences of their 
mothers and on the observed behavior of 
women then in their mid-thirties (Mason et al., 

1976; Waite. and Stolzenberg, 1976; Elder, 


i 1978), most of whom would have been home 


raising families. These women’s plans reflected 
the normatively prescribed behavior for 


women at mid life, behavior likely to els ae 
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social change. Therefore, more of them would 
be in the labor force at age 35 than would have! 
otherwise been expected. Other researchers 
hate documented dramatic departures from 
traditional patterns of life-cycle behavior when 
major historical events altered usuat options 
(Berkner, 1972; Modell and Hareven, 1973; 
Elder, 1974). 

Previous research has reported the substan- 
tial influence of sex-role attitudes (Dowdall, 
1974; Ferber, 1982; Thornton et al., 1983), 
economic characteristics (Sweet, 1973; Waite, 
1980; Fligstein and Wolfe, 1978), and socio- 
demographic factors (Spitze and Waite, 1980; 
Huber and Spitze, 1981; Ferber, 1982) on 
women’s labor market behavior. Because of 
women’s domestic responsibilities, they tend 
to enter or withdraw from the labor market in 
response to change in their marital status, in 
the ages of their’children, or in their husband’s 
income. We expect domestic circumstances 
were far more influential in the mid-life em- 
ployment decision of those who did. not plan to 
be employed compared to those who did. 


Women who had planned to be home raising’ 


their children no doubt expected to marry and 
to stay married to husbands who would ade- 
quately provide for their families. However, 
many of these women would be less likely to 
realize their plans as a consequence of the so- 
cial change over the 1970s. In short, the proba- 
bility of mid-life labor market activity would 
most likely depend on their sociodemographic 
characteristics and on family economic need at 
that time. Thus, women who were unmarried 
or who were married to low-wage-earning hus- 
bands or whose children were in school would 
be those most likely to be employed. 
Moreover, their attitudes and their husband’s 
attitudes toward women’s employment would 
probably influence their labor force behavior. 


they would be more likely to engage in paid 
labor if their own views as well as their hus- 
band’s were favorable toward that activity. 
Conversely, the mid-life employment status 
of women who planned employment was prob- 
ably little affected by their sociodemographic 
characteristics or family economic need. Since 
these women expected market activity to be an 
important part of their lives, their work be- 
havior at age 35 should be less likely to respond 
to domestic circumstances at mid life than the 
behavior of those not planning employment. It 
is unclear whether their attitudes toward: 
women’s employment will have an impact. On 
the one hand, attitudes may be positively asso- 
ciated with their labor force status. Since em- 
ployment intentions violated prevailing be- 
havior norms in the late 1960s, these women, 
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probably had very strong sex-role beliefs. 
Compared to those with traditional sex-role at- 
titudes, those with nontraditional views are 
less likely to change their opinions over time 
and more likely to act on those beliefs 
(Thornton et al., 1983). On the other hand, 
sex-role attitudes may have no influence. Pre- 
vious research (Mueller and Dimieri, 182) 
suggests that those with nontraditional atti- 
tudes tend to exhibit substantial consistency. 
and constraint in their beliefs. If so, there 
would be little variance in- indicators of sex- 
role attitudes; and hence, a negligible impact of 
attitudes on employment’ behavior. Employ- 


.ment experience is expected to strongly affect. 
labor force status at age 35. Employment for ‘ 


these women is probably self-perpetuating 
since those with market preferences tend to 
have more continuous labor market participa- 


tion (Dowdall, 1974; Waite, 1978). 


In ‘sum, we expect work-role plans influ- 
enced mid-life work behavior, and moreover, 
conditioned the effects of many variables typi- 
cally associated with women’s employment. 


METHODS 

Data 

The data used in this paper come frdm the 
National Longitudinal Survey of the Labor 
Market Experiences of Young Women (NLS). 
The first wave consisted of over 5000 women 
age 14 to 24 in 1968 who were reinterviewed 
periodically through 1980. These data provide 
a unique opportunity to examine the relation- 
ship between long-range plans and subsequent 
work-role behavior.': In addition, the NLS 
contains excellent and detailed information on 
many sociodemographic, attitudinal, and eco- 
nomic characteristics. 

Women who in 1968 answered that they 
planned either to be employed or to be at home 
caring for their family at age 35, and who were 
still part of the survey in 1980, were included in 


‘the analysis. Those who answered other than 


at home or employed (e.g., “student,” “don’t 
know") were excluded (n=61, 10.3 percent). 
The subsample to be investigated consists of 


1 We have no way of knowing the extent to which 
sample attrition has biased our analysis of labor force 
behavior at‘age 35. We analyze the labor force status 


’ of 533 women, but an additional 105 women could 


have been included had they continued as. part of-the 
NLS survey. In an analysis of future work expecta- 
tions (results not shown), we attempted to determine 
sample, bias. In comparing the means of variables of 
women in our sample to those of the 105 women who 
had dropped out of the study by 1980, there were no 
statistically significant differences (p > .05). 
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533 white women age 34 to 36 in 1980.7 Al- 
though work plans were asked in subsequent 
years of the survey, we used those reported in 
1968 for two reasons. First, only those 22 to 24 
years of age in 1968 would have been or would - 
become 35 at some point in 1980. More than 
halfeof this_age group had begun’ childbearing 


` by 1968, with the remaining women were about - 


equally likely to have never married-or to have 
married but not to -have started their families. 
We wanted to look‘at women’s work-role plans - 
just as they were entering early life-cycle tran- 
sitions. Second, we -wanted to measure the 
plans they made for mid life prior to the period 
in which considerable economic and 
` sociodemographic change occurred. : 


Variables 


Variables in the analysis appear in Table 1. The 
dependent variable is a dichotomy indicating 
whether or not the respondent'was in the labor 
force during the 1980 survey period. The major 
independent variable is work-role plans for age ` 
35. Other independent variables are classified 
as attitudinal, economic, and social and demo- 
‘graphic characteristics. Although most inde- . 
pendent variables have been discussed previ- 
ously, a few need explication, WORKATTS is 
a scale which measures respondents’ percep- - 
tions about the costs and benefits of women’s 
employment. The value of WORKATTS is 
measured by a composite summary index of 
responses to eight items on a Likert-type scale 
listed below.. Response categories form a five- 
point scale, where 1=strongly agree and 5= 
strongly disagree. Items were recoded to yield 
higher index scores for positive consequences 
of female labor force participation; the range.of 
_ possible scores is from 8 to 40. The eight at- 
titudinal ifems are: 
1. Modern conveniences permit a wife to work 
without neglecting her family. 
2. A woman’s place is in the home, not in the 
office or shop. 


2 Women age 34 to 36 in 1980 were included for 
several reasons. First, since women were inter- 
viewed during different months in 1980, we wanted 
to capture all those who would have been 35 or who 
would turn 35 during the year. Including only women 
. who were 35 at. the time of the interview would 
exclude those who had been or would be 35 at some 


_ point during the calendar year. Second, in addition to ` 


age distortion occurring through inclusion of only 
those who were 35 on the interview day, the resulting 
sample.size would be drastically reduced and most— 
likely result in unstable parameter estimates. 
. Blacks were excluded because of their small sam- 
ple size (e.g., only 49 black women planned to be 
home at age 35) and to avoid the confounding influ- 
ence of race (Spitze and Waite, 1980; Hardy, 1982). 
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‘Table 1. Description of Variables in the Analysis? 


Variable 
LFS Labor force status (1 = inethe - 
labor force) ; 
PLANS Work-life plans for age 35 (1 = 
/ ` planned to be employed) 
Attitudinal ; 
Variables 


WORKATTS Composite index of respon- 
dent’s attitudes toward 
working Women 


HUSBATT Index of husband's attitudes 
toward his-wife’s potential or 
t actual employment 
Economic ra 
Variables . : 
HUSBINC Husband's earnings in 1979 
(1000s) 
‘ WORKHIS Predicted number of years re- 
` 7 spondent worked six months 
or more per year between 
z 1968 and 1979 interview dates 
Sociodemographic 
Variables - : 
UNMARR Respondent is currently not 
J married (1 = yes) 
EVDIV — Respondent has ever been di- 
vorced (1 = yes) 
CHILD<6 Respondent has one or more 
children under age six (1 = 
yes) : ' 
EDUC Years of schooling completed 
by respondent 


a LFS, EDUC, and UNMARR are measured in 
1980. PLANS was measured in 1968. WORKATTS 
and HUSBATT were measured in 1978, the most 
recent year respondents were asked these specific 
attitudes. The most recent vear that the age distribu- 
tion of children in the- home is determined was in 
1978. To create CHILD<6, we added two years to 
children’s ages reported in 1978. This data problem 
means that women who had a child between 1978 and 
1980 and who had no other children less than six 
years of’age in 1980 would have a score of zero on 
this variable. The problem‘also means that those who 
no longer had young children in 1980 (e.g., through 
death or divorce) would still have a score of one on 


this variable. Thus, CHILD<6 is an approximate 


measure of the presence of Pre-school age children 
in 1980. 


+ 


. A wife who carries out her full family re- 
sponsibilities does not have time for outside 
employment. 

. The employment of wives leads to more 
juvenile delinquency. : 

. The employment of both parents is neces- 
.sary to keep up with the high cost of living. 


6.-Women are happier at home taking care of 


7. 


their children. 

‘A working mother and her' children ` can 

have a secure relationship. 

8. Rearing children should not inhibit a 
' woman’s career. 


t 
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HUSBATT measures women’s perceptions, 
of their husbands’ attitudes toward the wives’ 
actual or potential labor force activity on a 


five-point index. Respondents who were em- - 


ployed or seeking employment were asked the 
following question: 


How does your husband feel about your 

working—does he like it very much, like it 
. somewhat, not care either way, dislike it 

somewhat, or dislike it very much? 


Respondents who were not in the labor force 
were asked: ; 


How do you think your husband would feel 
about your. working now—would he like it 
very much, like it somewhat, not care either 
way, dislike it somewhat, or dislike it very 
much? 


Responses were originally coded from 1 (“like 
it very much”) to 5 (“dislike it very much”) but 
were subsequently recoded.such that the 
higher the score on HUSBATT, the more ïa- 
vorable the husband was perceived to ‘be 
toward his wife’s labor force activity. Although 
this variable was available only for currently 
married women, we did not want to exclude 
unmarried women from the analysis. Cohen 
and Cohen (1975:282-86) discuss techniques 
for including a variable in an equation for 


which a portion of the sample is missing. - 


Following their exposition, we included a 
dummy variable in the analysis, UNMARR, in 
which missing observations on HUSBATT 
were set equal to 1. Women who scored 1 on 
UNMARR were then assigned the mean of the 
variable HUSBATT. This technique neatly 
segregates the missing-data effect from 
HUSBATT, leaving the variable’s net effect as 
a function of available data, while capitalizing 
on the total sample for statistical power in 
significance tests. 

HUSBINC is the husband’s earnings for 
1979 For unmarried, women, we used the 
same procedure applied in the measure of 
HUSBATT. Since these women were assigned 
the mean value of husband’s earnings in 1979, 
the effect of the variable applies only to cur- 


rently married women.3 
A 


3 An alternative construction of-husband’s ircome 
for unmarried women is to assign them a value of 
zero on the variable. This approach would be sub- 
stantively informative if the marital-status variable 
were not used in the analysis. However, in including 
the variable, the logistic effect of husband’s income 
is invariant, regardless of the value assigned to-hus- 
band’s income for unmarried women. Assigning the 
mean value is advantageous over other arbitrary 
choices since marital status and husband’s income 
are then uncorrelated. For a more technical discus- 
sion of this issue, see Cohen and Cohen (1975: 
274-79, 282). Ç 
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WORKHIS is a measure of women’s em- 
ployment experience over.an.eleven-year pe- - 
riod beginning in 1968. Previous studies 
(Fligstein and Wolfe, 1978; Waite, 1980; Huber 
and Spitze, 1981) documenting a strong posi- 
tive effect of labor market experience on pre- 
sent labor force activity have- been flawed 
methodologically in that past employment was 
treated as an exogenous variable.- Heckman 
(1980) shows that work history cannot be 
treated as an exogenous variable in the partici- 
pation decision because the variable is highly 
correlated with unmeasured determinants of 
present labor force participation. Since work 
experience is an endogenous variable, using 
actual work history results in state dependence 
between current labor force status and past 
employment (Chamberlain, 1979). Following 
Heckman (1980), we used a relevant set of 
instrumental variables to predict work experi- 
ence, so that our measure of past employment 
consists of predicted rather than actual 
values.4 

Means and standard deviations of variables 
in the analysis are presented in Table 2 for the 
full sample and by work plans for age 35. Re- 
ported figures show that although only 37 per- 
cent of all women planned to be employed 


` when they-were 35, 63 percent of them were. 


actually in the labor force at that age. Although 
there is considerable divergence between pro- ` 
jected and actual labor force behavior for the 
full sample, 73 percent of the subsample who 
planned to be in the labor force were in the 
labor force at age 35. The divergence stems 


` primarily from women who had planned to be 


home raising a family when in fact 57 percent 
were employed or seeking employment. 


Statistical Procedures 


Since the dependent variable is a dichotomy 
—whether or not, the woman was in the 
labor force during the 1980 survey period 


4 Instrumental variables used in this estimation 
include: educational attainment in 1968; whether a 
first birth occurred by or before respondent was 18; 
whether the respondent has never married by 1980; 
whether respondent has ever been divorced by 1980; 
whether respondent was currently married with one . 
or more pre-school-age children in 1968; respon- 
dent’s and husband’s attitudes toward women's/ 
wife’s employment measured in 1968. In estimating 
an equation of women’s past employment, 
Heckman (1980) included ail variables from the 
labor supply equation plus two additional variables. 
Variables used were linear and squared terms ‘and 
interactions of all linear terms. When we attempted 
to follow Heckman’s example, there were severe 
multicollinearity problems, so we opted for the set of 
variables listed above. : 
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Table 2. Means and Standard Deviations (in parentheses) of Variables used in the Analysis: All Cases 


Combined and by PLANS for Age 35 





All Cases 





Variables | (n=533) 
m 
LFS -63- (.48) 
PLANS 37 (.48) 
WORKATTS 28.87(5.49) 
HUSBATT 3.35(1.21) ` 
HUSBINC 18896.57(12883.16) 
WORKHIS , . 5.362.115) 
UNMARR .19 (.39) ` 
EVDIV .21 (.41) 
CHILD<6 -17 (.38) 
EDUC 





ie SD 


12.95(2.52) 


—its estimated value produced by the 


model may be interpreted as the probability’ 


that an individual woman was in the work 
force; the mean probability of participation is 
the labor force participation rate for the | group. 
Since the independent variables include both 
categorical and continuous variables, the ana- 
lytic procedure used is logistic regression 
(Hanushek and Jackson, 1977). The specific 
program in SAS used was developed by Harrell 
(1980). Logistic coefficients have been 
_ transformed into proportional effects, i.e., the 
predicted change in the proportion of cases 
falling in category 1 rather than in category 0 
for a one-unit change in the independent vari- 
able. Since the proportional effect varies at 
different points on the curve, it is necessary to 
select a single point on the distribution at 
which to evaluate effect parameters. We have 
chosen the mean of the dependent variable as 
the point of comparison. The improvement of 
fit of logistic models can be evaluated by com- 
paring the log likelikood statistics of various 
‘equations. | 


RESULTS 


` Table 3 reports the effects of work-role plans 
and other independent variables on the labor 
force status'of the full sample. As hypoth- 
esized, plans do significantly affect women’s 
employment status at mid life; having planned 
to. be in the labor market increases the proba- 
bility of. employment by 13.7 percentage 
points. Although this effect is sizeable, it 


5 The change in the probability of labor force par- 
ticipation for a one-unit change in an independent 
variable, X,, is B, [PU-P)], where B, is a logistic 
regression coefficient, and [P(1—P)] is the variance 
at the point of comparison, the mean labor force 


participation rate in- this case ‘(Hanushek and - 


Jackson, 1977). 


. Plans for Age 35 . 





In the At Home 
Labor Force Raising a Family 

(n=200) (n=333) 

-73 (.44) 57 (49). 

29.71(4.95) 28.36(5,74) 

3.53(1.22) 3.23(1.19) 
17706.94(1 1030.02) 19611.06(11818.66) 

-  $.16(2.32) 5.48203) 

.20 (.40) 19 (.39) 

.22 (.41) .20 (.40) 

15 (.36), 18 (.39) 

_ 13.03(2.56) 12.91(2.50) 


` 


would have been even larger if the plans and 
behavior of those who intended to be house- 
wives had been more consistent. As we ex- 
pected, the strength of the effect primarily re- 
flects the realization of expectations for those 
anticipating employment at.mid life. - 

Other findings in Table 3 are consistent with 
those of previous research. Women’s work at- 
titudes, their husband's attitudes, and past em- 
ployment are positively associated with labor 
force participation, while husband's earnings 
has a negative effect. Further, the influence of 
husband’s attitudes and employment experi- 
ence is considerably reduced once other vari- 
ables are controlled, which suggests the im- 
portance of sociodemographic characteristics 
in shaping women’s employment behavior. As 
Table 3. shows, current marital status and the 
presence of pré-school-age children’ have the 
greatest proportional effects on women’s labor 
force status at mid life; being unmarried in- 
creases the chances of labor force participation 
by 24 percentage points, while having young 
‘children in the homie lowers the probability by 

138. Surprisingly, a previous experience with 
marital disruption has no appreciable effect. 
Although others (Ericksen and Klein, 1981) 
suggest past marital instability increases 
women’s awareness of the tenuousness of a 
husband’s economic support, and therefore in- 
creases the probability of their market ac- 
tivity, findings reported here indicate only cur- 
rent marital status influences employment be- 
havior for this cohort of women. 


Analysis of Interaction Effects 


Although all but one independent variable 
significantly affect subsequent labor force be- 
havior, their effects were hypothesized to be 
conditional on work-role plans. The most 
straightforward method for detecting interac- 
tion effects would be to`add eight cross- 
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Table 3. Effects of Attitudinal, Economic, and Sociodemographic Variables on Labor Force Participation 








: : (1) 








Variable B 
PLANS. .544*** 
WORKATTS .115*** 
HUSBATT .466*** 
HUSBINC ` . = 
WORKHIS = 
UNMARR = 
EVDIV = 
CHILD<6 ' = 
EDUC = 


Mean, dependent variable 

Intercept 

-2L : 

Model x? compared to model ' 
with intercept only 


Logits _ Predicted 
(2) (3) Proportional 
B B Change . 
6648** 596** 137 
1108" ,098*** 023 
389%4* 37400" .086 
019" —.022* —.005 
252068 .168** 039 
= 1.044** .240 
= —.013 ES 
= —.795** —.183 
= 118* 027 
632 ‘632° 

-5.035 —5.626 

564.23 537.67 

136.92/5 160.56/9 





* p< .05. 
** p< 0l. 
+t p < .001. 


product terms to the independent variables in 
Table 3 (plans x presence of pre-school-age ` 
children, plans x current marital status). How- 
ever, given the higher intercorrelations among 
these product terms (several with values of .8 
and above) and the. resulting problem of mul- 
ticollinearity, we opted for'an equivalent tech- 
nique that avoids the collinearity problem and 
at the same time gives more precise data on the 
form of interactions. In Table 4 separate 
logistic regressions for those who planned to be 
in the labor force and those who planned to be 
at home are presented.® Slope differences for 
each of the independent variables were tested 
for statistical significance using t-tests. The 
results are presented in the interaction sum- 
mary appearing below the logistic analysis. 
Table 4 indicates some similarities ás well as 
substantial differences in model specifications 
for the two groups of women. Women’s work 
attitudes and their husband’s perceptions of 
their actual or potential employment are im- 
portant determinants of mid-life labor force 
participation for those who had planned em- 
ployment and for those who had not. However,’ 
including economic and sociodemographic 
characteristics in the equation substantially re- 
duces the effect of women’s work-role atti- 
tudes for those not planning to be employed 
compared to those who were. This finding sug- 
gests that those expecting to be full-time 
housewives may have been in the labor force 
not because of increasingly egalitarian atti- 


6 Although the separate analyses did not signifi- 
cantly improve the fit of the model (x? = 7.66, 7 df), 
the logistic regression results are reported and dis- 
cussed for substantive purposes. . 


tudes but because of family and economic cir- 
cumstances.’ On the other hand, the beliefs of 
those planning employment may have been 
more consistent with their plans for mid life, 
and as a result, the influence of attitudes on 
their labor force behavior would be less likely 
to diminish in light of marital and fertility char- 
acteristics. 

We hypothesized that employment experi- 
ence in the intervening period would be a sig- 
nificant factor for those who anticipated em- . 


` ployment. As Table 4 shows, this expectation - 


is supported by the results. The variable’s 
strong, positive effect probably reflects the 
self-perpetuation of employment for these 
women. For women who did not plan employ- 
ment, work experience increases the likelihood 
of their labor force :participation only when 
sociodemographic variables are not included in 
the estimation (compare equations 2 and 3). As 
we expected, this finding points to the im- 
portance of domestic circumstances in shaping 
the employment decision of these women, and 
also suggests a noncumulative effect of market 
participation over time. Although sociodemo- 
graphic or economic changes in their own lives 
may have altered their planned work-role be- 
havior at mid life, such change apparently did 
not continuously influence their employment 
decision over the 1970s. 

The most substantial difference between the 
two groups concerns the effects of 
sociodemographic characteristics. None of 
these variables significantly affects work-role 
behavior of women who planned to be em- 


7 This useful interpretation was suggested by an 
anonymous reviewer. 
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ployed, while three of these four.variables sig-_ 


nificantly influence the behavior of women 
who planned to be at home. The most impor- 
tant variable for the latter group is current 
marital status; being unmarried increases the 
probability of labor force participation by .39. 
Further, the presence of young children in the 
home reduces the likelihood of their employ- 
ment by 16.7 percentage points. These results 
attest to the differential importance of current 
domestic characteristics for those who planned 
to be in the labor force and those who did not. 
As we expected, current marital and fertility 
status are critical factors in the work-role be- 
havior of those who had anticipated major in- 
volvement in their domestic roles. Moreover, 
educational attainment is significant only for 
those who planned to be full-time housewives. 
Although fluctuations in their economic need 
or in marital-and fertility characteristics may 
induce or hinder labor market participation, 
these women are more likely to be in the labor 
force if they have more marketable skills. Ap- 
parently, however, employment skills have lit- 
tle impact on the likelihood of employment for 
those who expected to be in the labor force. 
Perhaps these women were able to invest in 
educational training which would enable them 
to find jobs commensurate with their occu- 
pational desires. 

The interaction summary at the bottom of 
Table 4 shows that the only variables signifi- 


cantly interacting with plans are intervening - 


employment and current marital status. To 
provide more interpretive detail on the form of 
the interaction effects, a cross-tabular analvsis 
appears in Table 5. Although considerable dif- 
ferences do occur among those with fewer 
years of employment, there is no statistical 
difference in labor force participation rates for 
those who had more extensive work experi- 
ence. Women who planned to be at home but 


Table 5. Differences in Labor Force Participation at 
Age 35 by Work Plans, with Controls for 
Employment History, Marital Status 


_ Labor Force Participation 














g Planned Planned 
to be ` to be 
At Home Employed 
% N % N 
WORKHIS 

0-3 years 27 (133) 42 (69)** 
4-7 years 64 (83) 87 (53)** 

8-11 years 87 (17) 91 (78) 

UNMARR . 

Unmarried 89 (83) 85 (40) 

(270) 70 


Married 50 





(160)** 
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had been in the market eight to eleven years 
were just as likely as those who planned ern- 
ployment to be in the labor force at age 35. 
These results may reflect interaction between 
the timing of early family life-cycle transitions - 
and employment experience. Perhaps many 
women who planned to be full-time house- 
wives delayed marriage or childbearing with 
the expectation of withdrawing from the: labor. 
market when they did begin their families. This 
explanation is consistent with other research 
which shows that women who delayed entry ` 
into early life-cycle stages were less likely to 
exit the labor force when they did marry and 
start families. than women who underwent 
family life-cycle transitions earlier. in their lives 
(Rexroat, 1983). 
‘Concerning the interaction effect involving 
current marital status, it can be seen that those 
who planned-to be employed are far more- 
likely to be in the labor force at age 35 than 
those who`did not, but only for women who'are 
currently married. Apparently, marital circum- 
stances are extremely important in the em- 


. ployment decision of women who expected 


their domestic roles would have prioniy at mid 
life. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 
This paper provides evidence of the consider- 
able impact long-range work plans had on sub- 
sequent work-role behavior for the cohort of 
women who are now in their late thirties. Re- 
sults from our estimation of employment status 
for the full sample indicate that the effect of 
work plans is substantial, largely reflecting the 
realization of plans for those who expected to 
be employed. Other findings from the general 
estimation show that attitudes toward women’s 
employment, employment experience, and 
marital and fertility characteristics significantly 
affect women’s employment, results which are 
consistent with those reported in existing lit- 
erature. However, separate analyses for those 
who planned to be employed and those who did 
not suggest that important differences underlie 
the employment decision process; employment 
experience significantly influenced the labor 
force status only of those anticipating employ- 
ment, while sociodemographic characteristics 
affected the employment: only of those ex- 
pecting to be home raising their families. 
Although our analysis did not directly mea- 
sure the impact of societal change over the 
1970s, our findings suggest that such change 
had differential effects. Women who antici- 
pated market activity were highly likely to be 
in the labor force at age 35 regardless of change 
in their marital and fertility status. Moreover, 
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the considerable impact of employment expe- 
rience in the intervening period indicates the ` 
extent to which labor force behavior is self- 
perpetuating. It appears that these women may 
have coordinated their productive and domes- 
tic roles in such a way to. ensure more exten- 
_ sive and continuous employment even if they 
married, had children, or divorced. Hence, the 
work plans of this group were congruent with 
how social changes of the 1970s’ affected the 
aggregate level of female employment; in 
short, their productive behavior was not 


greatly influenced by social upheavals. One , 


might deduce, then, that the social trends over 
the decade most profoundly affected the pro- 
ductive behavior of thosé who expected to be 


full-time housewives because their work plans 


did not dovetail with these historical tran- 
sitions. However, the significant and sizeable 
effects of sociodemographic characteristics in- 
dicate the employment behavior of these 
women is’ fashioned around changes in their 
domestic roles, e.g., ages of their children, 
marital disruption.® Apparently, women who 
` did not plan to be in the labor market were not 
highly committed to long-term employment 
and would exit the market should they remarry 
or bear additional children. The substantial ef- 


fect.of current marital status in light of the’ 


insignificant impact of a previous divorce sup- 
ports this assertion. 

In general, ‘our findings demonstrate that i in 
predicting women’s long-range labor ‘force 
participation, researchers should consider both 
the plans women make as they are undergoing 
early family life-cycle transitions as well as the 
historical context in which.their lives unfold. 
Although longitudinal data used in the analysis 
show that women in our sample decreasingly 
expected to be full-time housewives over.the 
1970s (data not shown), altered expectations 
do not necessarily signify increased commit- 
ment to employment, but rather may indicate a 
transitory response to the impact of change in 
their domestic circumstances. In subsequent 
research we will examine their response to 
change by modeling work-role plans over the 
course of the decade. 


t t 

2 An anonymous reviewer suggests this interpre- 
tation may be tempered by cohort differences. ‘Al- 
though sociodemographic characteristics strongly 
influence the employment of women who did not 
_ plan to be in the labor force at mid life, the effects 
may be less important for this than previous genera- 
tions of women. For example, more recent cohorts 
with young children have considerably higher labor 
force participation rates than do earlier cohorts 

(Sweet, 1973; Waldman et al., 1979). - 
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Prior work on the determinants of the first-birth process.can be divided into three 
approaches: (1) time-series analysis focusing : ‘on description and determinants of — 
trends; (2) « cross-sectional studies examining childlessness or adolescent fertility; and 
(3) life-course studies dealing with the timing of fertility relative to other events. 
Drawing on these traditions, our conceptual framework places the first-birth process 
within, respectively, an aggregate-time dimension indicatéd by period or cohort, an 
- individual-time dimension indicated by the respondent's age, and a social-structural 
dimension indicated by-the respondent's ascribed and achieved characteristics. By. 
pooling. six fertility surveys spanning the 1955-1976 period, and examining 
conditional birth probabilities, our analysis incorporates each of these dimensions. 
Each dimension is important. Aggregate time exerts powerful and pervasive effects. 
Socio-structural variables have nonproportional: effects—that is, their effects vary 
with individual time. The effects of the social-structural variables tend not to interact 
. with the oe -time dimension. Finally, predictive power generally declines witk 


individual time.. , 
\ 


The danaa of the transition to SH 
hood, as well as other young adult transitions, 


has become increasingly apparent, with impli-. 


cations for individuals, families, institutions, 
and entire countries. In-contemporary indus- 
trialized societies, a woman's decision to be- 
come a mother and the timing of the first birth 
have a large impact on the societal level of 
reproduction (e.g., Ryder, 1980). Period fertil- 
ity levels, in turn, hold consequences for future 
, labor market structures, mobility rates, and 
even intergenerational relations. Similarly, at 
the’ micro, level, the- timing of the first birth 
- influences a woman’s career path, the ac- 
cumulation of assets, and the risks of marital 
disruption. Given the range of consequences 


associated with the transition to motherhood - 


and its timing, the need for a comprehensive 
understanding of the determinants of: the first- 
birth process becomes self-evident. 
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- Researchers “have ‘adopted different ap- 


. proaches and have used various data sets in 


- examining the first-birth process, as well as 


é 


` first- birth process. 


other adult transitions. The three most com- 
mon approaches are time ‘series, Cross- 
sectional, and life course. These approaches do 
not necessarily represent distinct theoretical or 
methodological perspectives, but they coalesce 
around available data and tend to dictate the 
factors and processes that are emphasized. -All 
three have yielded considerable insight into the 
first-birth process. Unfortunately, insights 
gained from one approach have tended not to 
inform the work of the other approaches, thus 
limiting our understanding of the'entie pro- 
cess, > 

The present study incorporates elements 
and insights from all: three approaches. Our 
conceptual framework acknowledges the- im- 


_ portance of timing, and both micro- and 


macro-level determinants. Our methodological 
strategy allows all three types of variables to 
influence the first-birth process. Finally, our 
data, consisting of pooled fertility surveys 
spanning the 1955 to 1976 period, provide a 
lengthy aggregate-time series merged with 
micro-level fertility data and individual back- 
ground characteristics. Thus, our work, is a 
hybrid of time-series, cross-sectional and life- 


-course analyses allowing simultaneous exami- 


nation of structure, process, and trend in the 
7 i 
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CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


The first-birth process itself has two distinct ` 


aspects: biological and social factors. Women! 
make decisions (or nondécisions) about 
whether and when to have the first child; and 
fecundity varies across individuals, and. over 
time for any given individual. Despite the fact 
that the first-birth process is multi-dimen- 
sional, for several reasons we treat it as if 
it were uni-dimensional, and focus on the be- 
bavioral outcome, the first birth itself. First, 
accurate measurement of a woman’s fecundity 
is impossible, short of asking her to stop con- 
tracepting and then recording how much time 
elapses before conception occurs (Rindfuss 
and Bumpass, 1978)—clearly an unacceptable’ 
strategy. More importantly, the process of de- 
ciding to remain childless blurs the distinction 
between voluntary and involuntary childless- 
ness. Both macro- and micro-level studies sug- 
gest that the decision to remain childless is 
reached after a series of decisions to postpone 
childbearing (Veevers, 1973; Houseknecht, 
1979; Baum and Cape, 1980; Pitcher, 1980; and 
Masnick, 1980). Thus, during the same time 
when such decisions are being made, fecundity 
is changing. 

The sociological variables influencing this 
first-birth process have been approached from 
three different perspectives. The first, the 
time-series tradition, has generally emphasized 
aggregate phenomena, and for this reason we 
will refer to it as “aggregate time”? One of the 
earliest concerns, and perhaps the most basic, 
involves the demographic correlates of fertility 
trends (e.g., Ryder, 1969). This tradition has 
emphasized the description and interpretation 
of trends in childlessness as an important as- 
pect of the first-birth process (Hastings and 
Robinson, 1974; Poston and Gotard, 1977; 
Masnick, 1980). There has ‘also been consider- 
able emphasis placed on social and economic 
factors influencing period fertility. The Easter- 
lin (1978) hypothesis is the most well known, 
but other suggested explanations include the 
introduction of the pill and IUD, increased 
popularity of sterilization, the women’s move- 


1 We are fully aware that both men and women are 
involved in the childbearing process, but for ease of 
exposition it is convenient to refer to just one sex. 
Since women are the actual childbearers and since 
most empirical ‘studies of fertility only collect data 
from women, this discussion wil only refer to 
women. 

2 We adopt the term "aggregate time” rather than 
the more conventional “period” or “cohort” because 
the two latter terms have come to assume a much 
more specialized meaning. Time-series analysis can 
be done within either approach. Here it is the aggre- 
gate dimension of both that we wish to emphasize. 
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. ment, changes in the cost of housing, and 
changes in female labor-force participation 


(Bumpass, 1973; Butz and Ward, 1977; Wes- 
toff, 1978; Ryder, 1979). 

Arising out of the general sociological con- 
cern with the effect of group membership on 
individualized behavior, the cross-sectional 
approach has been concerned primarily With 
differentials. The bulk of the explanatory vari- 
ables examined fall into the social-structural 
category, and we will refer to this general class 
of theoretical questions and empfrical variables 
as “social structural.” Empirical work on the 
first-birth -process in this tradition generally 
isolates extremes of the process, childlessness 
or adolescent fertility. Two recent exceptions 
are Rindfuss and St. John (1983) and Trussell 
and Bloom (1983). The childlessnéss research 
has typically found that the same variables that - 
correlate with low fertility also correlate with 
high levels of childlessness (Gustavus and 
Henley, 1971; Freshnock and Cutright, 1978; 
Thoen, 1977; ‘and Veevers, 1979). 

Finally, the life-cycle perspective is one of 
the earliest approaches used to examine’ timing 
of the first birth. This approach originated with 
rural sociologists (Loomis and Hamilton, 1936) 
and came to be identified with the work of 
Glick (Glick, 1947, 1955, 1977; Glick and 
Parke, 1965). Initially, this approach focused 
on the description of the conjugal family and its 
stages. One of these stages is the initiation of 
childbearing. Recently, a number of inves- 
tigators (Model et al., 1978; Chudacoff, 1980; 
Masnick, 1980; ani Masnick and McFalls, 
1976) have begun to examine the interconnec- 
tions among various life-cycle events. Related 
to this work is the expanding number of studies 
concerned with the timing and order of events 
in an individual's life (Elder, 1975, 1978; 
Hogan, 1980; Marini, 1978; Rindfuss and Bum- 
pass, 1978; and Winsborough, 1978). 

The life-cycle perspective tends to empha- 
size individual rather than aggregate aspects of 


' time. The concern is with how much time indi- 


viduals or collections of individuals spend in a 
given life state. Both age and duration are im- 
portant gauges of “individual time.” 

Our approach, building upon the work de- 
scribed above, conceptualizes the first-birth 
process as operating in three dimensions: (1) 
aggregate time, as indicated by period or 
cohort; (2) social-structural; and (3) individual 
time, as indicated by age (or duration). Each of | 
these dimensions involves a variety of compo- 
nents. With respect to period, these com- 
ponents would include economic conditions, 
military mobilization, natural disasters, and 
various other social and political events.: The 
individual-time dimension would include 
physical maturation aspects, legal aspects, and 
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social expectations. Finally, location within 
the social: structure can consist of both 
ascribed and achieved characteristics such as 
race, religion, education, occupation and 
country. 

Prior research clearly shows that variables 
` from all three dimensions are important. How- 
ever, there are also strong theoretical reasons 
to expect that the effects of variables in one 
dimension might depend on a variable-in an- 
other dimension, and such interactions need to 
be examined. Consider, for instance, the ef- 
fects of religion in the social-structural dimen- 
sion and the long-run secularization trend in 
the aggregate-time dimension. Although there 
have been dissenting voices (Johnson, 1982), 
most observers have either predicted or doc- 
umented a decline in Catholic vs. non-Catholic 
fertility differences (Freedman, 1962; Westoff 
and Jones, 1977, 1979; Westoff, 1979). This 
argues that the ‘effect of religion would: vary 
with period such that the effect is diminished in 
the more recent ‘periods. 

The effects of -social-structural variables 
might also interact with individual time. For 
_ instance, high levels. of education should re- 

duce the probability of a first birth ina 
woman's early 20’s because she is more likely 
to be establishing a career. By her: early 30's; 
however, the same woman may be anxious to 
“make up” for lost childbearing time. 

Similarly, the effects of aggregate time might 
vary with individual time, i.e., the effect of 
period factors might be stronger at some ages 
than at others. The effect of an historical event 
such as the Korean War on the first-birth pro- 
cess, for example, presumably would be 
stronger among women in their late teens or 
early twenties than among those aged 30+. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The data used are the six national studies of 
fertility conducted in the United States since 
1955: (1) 1955 Growth of American Families 
Study [GAF] (Freedman et al., 1959); (2) 1960 
Growth of American Families Study 
‘(Whelpton et al. 1966); (3) 1965 National Fer- 
tility Study [NSF] (Ryder and Westoff, 1971); 
(4) 1970 National Fertility Study (Westoff and- 
Ryder, 1977); (5) 1973 National Survey of 
Family Growth [NSFG] (National. Center for 
Health Statistics, 1978); and (6) 1976 National 
‘Survey of Family Growth (National Center 
for Health Statistics, 1979). 


In order to extend the time series as far as . 


`” possible, we have pooled all six surveys. -In 


preliminary work we examined these models ` 


separately by survey. The results were con- 
sistent across surveys. To further test the 
comparability of results, we constrained-sets of 


561: 


samples to insure that the women would have 

- been eligible for inclusion in any of the surveys 
involved and that the fertility events occurred 
prior to the earliest survey. The results ofeour 
examination of the quality and comparability of 
the six surveys are reported in detail elsewhere 
(Swicegood et al., 1984). In general, the results 
of that investigation show remarkable consis- 
tency across the six studies.> Thus, we have 
pooled cases from all six surveys without in- 
cluding “study” as a predictor variable in the 
present analysis. 

Since none. of the six surveys includes 
never-married nonmothers, it is important that 
we do not’bias our aggregate-time results with 
respect to age at marriage (Ryder and Westoff, 
1971). In the United States, the vast majority of 
women who marry prior to the end of the re- 
productive period do so before age 35. Thus, 
we restrict our sample to women age 35 or 
older at the time of the interview in order to 
obtain a. sample unbiased with respect to age at 
marriage.‘ 

We also restricted the sample to white, 

‘native-born women. There is some evidence 
that the structure of the factors affecting first- 
birth probabilitiies differs: for whites and 
blacks (St. John,' 1982). Further, since 
foreign-born women may have experienced 
their first birth elsewhere, it is quite possible 
that the factors affecting the process differ. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of our pooled 
sample by study and birth cohort. By pooling 
the data, we can examine birth cohorts 1915— 
1939. Respondents in each birth cohort are 
obtained from at least three. survey s, and 
Sometimes four. 

The social-structural ' ‘dimension is obtained 
from a set of background and adolescent char- 
acteristics included in each of the surveys. In 
order to pool across all six surveys, we re- 
stricted the analysis. to those variables which 
were comparably measured.’ Fortunately, 


3 There were a very few cases in which a variable’s 
effect on the first-birth process varied by study, but 
they tended not to cluster on any one predictor vari- 
able (with the exception of contraceptive use before 
the first birth). However, given that there were a 
scattering of study effects, interpretations of cohort- 
by-social-structure interactions later in this paper will 
have to be done cautiously. 
~ 4 We used the 1980 June CPS, which has data for 
all women regardless of marital status, to confirm 
this. When analyses were run for women 35+, re- 
sults were identical whether or not we included 
never married women. However, when we tried a 
lower cutoff age, this was no longer the case. 

5 One variable, household composition at age: 14, 
was not measured in the 1955 GAF. We include a 
dummy variable to control for-this in all of the mod- 
els. However, since it is of no substantive interest, 
we do not include it in the tables presented. 
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Tabie 1. Number of Respondents in the Pooled Data File by Birth Cohort and Study 
Birth Cohort 1955GAF 19%0GAF 1965NFS 

1915-19 588 449 346 

1920-24 88 622 702 

1925-29 144 714 

1930-34 208 

1935.39 

TOTAL 676 1215 1970 


many of the background variables that are ex- > 


pected to affect the first-birth process are in- 
cluded in all six surveys. Table 2 shows their 
measurement and the distribution of the pooled 
sample on these variables. The justification for 
social-structural variables in‘ the timing of 
family formation is well established in the lit- 
erature (e.g., Marini, 1978; Rindfuss et al., 
1980; Rindfuss and St. John, 1983; Ryder, 
1973). We discussed education above. To the 
extent that Catholic effects are present, we 


expect that these women will be less likely to - 


have a first birth at younger ages, but more 

likely than other childless women at older ages 

(Rindfuss and St. John, 1983). Also, we expect 

delayed childbearing to be less extensive 

among women residing in the South, women 

with farm backgrounds, and women growing 
- up without both parents. 

Individual time enters into the analysis 
through ‘explicit recognition of the fact that the 
first-birth process can unfold over a periad 
spanning.two decades or more. Prior to the end 
of the reproductive period, at any age, any 
woman who has not already done so is eligible 
to have a first birth. We divide the first-birth 
process into a series of coriditional proba- 


Table 2. Measurement of the Social-Structural 
Variables in the Models 








` Proportion 
i in the 
Full 
Variable - Description Sample 
Education l 
0-8 Dummy variable coding. 0.124 
9-11 0-8 will be the 0.205 
12 omitted category 0.462 
13-15 f 0.116 
16+ š 0.093 
Farm Farm background coded 1; 
others .0 0.311 
Catholic Catholics coded 1; 
others 0 0.267 
South Southerners coded 1; 
others 0 0.321 
Household If not in an intact. 
Composi- family at age 14 coded 1; 
tion others 0 0.170 ` 


j Study 
1970NFS 1973NSFG ~- _ISTONSEG TOTAL 
7 _ 1383 
1412 
712 129 1699 
908 944 _ , -475 2535 
256 7184 862 1902 
1876 1857 1337 8931 





bilities, using the age boundaries* shown 


below: 
Of those childless 


Percent at the beginning, 
childless at percent having 
beginning a first birth 
Age group of interval in the interval 
0-19 . 100.0 -` 24.4 
20-21 75.6 26.4 
22-23 55.6 31.2 
24-25 38.2 31.4 
26-27 26.2 29.3 
28-29 18.5 24.4 
30-34 14.0 40.6 





Within each of these ségments, typically 
one-quarter or more of those still eligible to 
have a first birth have one in that segment. 
We treat this series of conditional first-birth 
probabilities as a set of dependent variables to 
be analyzed. Since these dependent variables 
are dichotomies, we use a logistic regression 
procedure (Harrell, 1980). The predictor vari- 
ables are birth cohort and the social-structural 
variables shown in Table 2. Within each 
analysis of the conditional first-birth proba- 
bilities, we allow birth cohort to interact with 
the social-stnictural variables to see if the ef- 
fect of the latter is dependent.on aggregate 
time. By comparing effects of both birth cohort 
and the social-structural variables across the 
various conditional first-birth probability mod- 
els, we can see if the effects of these sets of 
variables depend on individual time.’ 


¢ These boundaries were chosen to highlight the 
main part of the first-birth process, i.e., the 20's, 
while still allowing examination of either end. . 

7 The reader will note that this approach is similar 


to that used in Rindfuss et al. (1984) to examine the 


determinants of birth intervals. The principal dif- 
ference is the explicit attention paid here to the ef- 
fects of aggregate time. The approach is also quite 
similar to that used by Trussell and Hammersiough 
(1983) to examine child mortality. Multicollinearity 
would be too severe if we had used the Trussell- 
Hammerslough approach. Finally, the present ap- 
proach is also quite similar to that used in the various 
proportional hazard models (e.g., Cox, 1972), except 


‘that we do not make the proportionality assumption. 


In fact, we explicitly expect the results to be non- 
proportional, and they are. 


+ 
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In our results we present beta coefficients 
from the logistic regressions. These coeffi- 
cients represent reductions or increases (de- 
pending on thé sign) in the log odds of the 
conditional probability of having a first birth in 
the segment. All of the predictor variables are 
catggorical, so the coefficients should be inter- 
preted relative to the reference category. It 
may be helpful to remember that coefficients of 
1.0 and 0.5 represent respective increases of 
approximately 2.7 and 1.6 times the probability 
of having a first birth in the interval. 


Three final methodological issues remain to: 


be discussed. The first is the question of 
whether there is a causal effect from the first- 
birth process back to education. Among the 
variables we examine, this is the only one for 
which this causality issue arises. Although 
there is some disagreement about this in the 
literature (Hofferth and Moore, 1979) most re- 
cent research suggests that there is no direct 
effect of the first-birth process on the amount 
of education a young woman receives 
(Rindfuss et al., 1980; Haggstrom et al., 1981; 
. Zelnick and Kantner, 1978). Further, most: of 
the theoretical arguments and empirical evi- 


dence for a reverse causal effect center on . 


young teenagers. We approach our analysis 
with a series of conditional first-birth proba- 
bility models, and.it is only in the first age 
group (15-19) that a reverse causal path might 
be present. Thus, for the majority of our 
analysis, the causal direction is unambiguous; 
and even in the youngest group, recent evi- 
dence suggests that there is no feedback from 
age at first birth to education. For these rea- 
sons, we assume that education has causal 
priority to the first-birth process, but caution 
needs to be exercised when interpreting the 
results for the’ youngest age group. 

` Our measure of aggregate time is labeled 
birth.cohort. We do this for ease of presenta- 
tion because as a woman ages, her cohort re- 


‘mains fixed but the relevant period changes. - 


However, cohort also represents period. Note 
that period and cohort cannot both be included 
in a model predicting an event at a given age.® 
Thus, at every age the.cohort variable could be 
telabeled period. Since period factors tend to 
be more important than cohort factors in ex- 
plaining U.S. fertility trends (Pullum, 1980; 
Namboodiri, 1981; Smith, 1981; Morgan and 


Rindfuss, forthcoming), our interpretations `. 


will often be in terms of period factors..Con- 
sequently, the translation from cohorts to pe- 
riods should be kept in-mind. We return to this 
issue later. | 


$ This is the variant of the age, period, cohort 
. problem (see Mason et al., 1973; Glenn, 1976; Pul- 
lum, 1980; Rogers, 1982). i Š 
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Finally, there is one variable that is con- 


. spicuously omitted from the analysis:.age at 


marriage. The reason is.that there exists sub- 
stantial theoretical (e.g., Hirschman and 
Rindfuss, 1982) and empirical evidence that 
age at marriage and age at first birth are recip- 
rocally interrelated and, with the data avail- 
able, we can not defensibly untangle this re- 
lationship. The first birth might be causally 
prior to marriage. For example, in 1976, 9 per- 
cent of white first births were illegitimate. Al- 
ternatively, the first marriage might be causally 
prior to the first birth. Finally; they both may 
result from a joint decision. The high correla- 
tion between the two and the relatively short 
time that elapses between them argues that in 
the majority of cases’ both are, probably the 
result of a joint decision. Further, because 
marriage is a socially defined variable, its 
meaning can change over time, which, with the 
advent of open cohabitation in the 1970s, has 
clearly been happening. For these reasons, we 
have not included age at marriage or marital 
status’as exogenous variables in our analysis. 


RESULTS 


To set the stage for the more detailed analysis 

of the first-birth process, we first examine the 
effect of social-structural and aggregate-time 
characteristics on the probability of having a 
child by age 35. Over 92 percent of the women 
in our-sample had had a birth by age 35..Since 
the birth probabilities past age 35 are relatively 
low (Heuser, 1976), this is close to examining 
the determinants of permanent childlessness. 
We first examined a series of models in which 
each of the structural variables in turn was 
allowed to interact with cohort. However, we 


. find that adding various sets of interaction 


terms does not significantly improve the fit of 
our model. In other words, the effects of the 
structural variables on the probability of hav- 
ing a child’ by age 35 have not changed over 
time. . 

The additive effects of both the social- 
‘structural variables and cohort on having a 
child by age 35 are shown in Table 3. Looking 
first at the structural variables, it is clear that 
as a group, they tend not\to affect whether or 
not a woman becomes a mother by age 35. This 
may be surprising, given the effects these vari- 
ables have on other fertility-related variables. 
Large differences do exist among cohorts, 
however. Those cohorts with relatively few 
childless women by age 35 were those that 
were in their teens and twenties during the 


.Telatively prosperous 1950s and 1960s; those 


with a relatively large proportion of childless 


‘women experienced the Great Depression 


during their peak childbearing years. 
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Table 3. Effects of Social-Structural and 


Aggregate-Time Characteristics on Hav-. 


ing Had a Child by Age 35 





Vafiable® - Beta 
Education 
9-11 0.351* 
12 —0.042 
13-15 . 0.027 
16+ —0.510** 
Farm ; —0.082 
Catholic * —0.015 
South —0.082 
Household Composition ~0.070 
Birth Cohort?  ' 
1915—19 —0.664** 
1920-24 . —0.576** 
1925-29 —0,365** 
1930-34 —0.104 
Model x? ` 91.5 
N 8876 





a See Table 2 for a description of these variables. 
b Cohort 1935-39 is the omitted category. 
* Significant at .05. 
` ** Significant at .01. 


Education is the only structural variable that 
has any effect on the probability of having a 
child by age 35. Women who have attained at 
least a college degree are substantially less 
likely to become mothers than other women. 
These are precisely the women who enter 
careers that effectively compete with the pros- 
pect of childbearing for the woman’s time. 
However, even among college graduates, 
motherhood is clearly the norm. 

With these results in mind, we now turn to 
the detailed analysis, in ‘which both structure 
and aggregate time can interact with individual 
time as well as with each other. First, for the 
seven age segments examined (<20, 20-21, 
22—23, 24—25, 26-27, 28~29, and 30-34) we ran 
a series of models in which cohort was allowed 
to interact in turn with each of the five 
structural variables. 

The general answer to the question “Have 
the effects of the social-structural variables 
changed ‘over time?” is no. In only three cases 
did the addition of a cohort by a set of 
structural variable interaction terms signifi- 
cantly increase the fit of the model at the 0.01 
level: (1) education by cohort at age 22~23; (2) 
South by cohort at age 28-29; and (3) Catholic 
by cohort at age 30-34. The interaction effects 
tended to be of a relatively small magnitude 
and substantively uninterpretable. Further- 
more, in no case does the same structural vari- 
able interact with cohort at two adjacent ages. 
Given this situation, we reach the conclusion 
that the effects of these structural variables on 
the first-birth process are essentially invariant 
over time, which is the same conclusion 
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reached when period fertility rates are exam- 
ined (Rindfuss and Sweet, 1977). In order to 
present our main findings as straightforwardly 
as possible, we do not include the interaction 
models. 

The only exception to the above discussiori 
of the structure-by-aggregate-time interaction . 
involves education. The pattern of the education 
interaction is substantively appealing. Further, 
the same pattern is found at age 20-21 and 
would be significant if we used a more liberal 
set of criteria. To examine this interaction 
more closely, we used the June 1980 CPS—a 
larger data set that unfortunately lacks the 
range of predictor variables that is found in the 
fertility surveys. With this larger data set, the 


-education-by-cohort interaction is visible at 


several adjacent ages. These CPS results are 
presented later. The reader should be reas- 
sured, however, that the education effect does 
not change drastically over time, and that it 
takes extremely large samples before the in- 
teractions are really visible. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we have no reluctance in pre- 
senting our basic results without the interac- 
tion terms present. 

Table 4 presents the effects of the social- 
structural variables and aggregate time on the 
entire first-birth process. It can be seén that the 
effects of the social-structural variables change 
with age. Both the magnitude and the direction 
of their effects change substantially across in- 
dividual time. The pattern of change is 
theoretically and intuitively appealing. 

Before discussing the individual effects, it 
should also be noted that the overall fit of the 
model tends to decline with age. Since’ x? is 
directly proportional to sample size, this de- 
cline ig partly a function of sample size declin- 
ing with age. Modifying Davis’s (1982) proce- 
dure, we adjust for sample size as follows: 

X X 3500 - 

N ' 
The constant, 3500, is arbitrary and approx- 
imately represents our median sample size. 
The degrees of freedom do not change across 


ages and we make no adjustment ‘for it. The 
final row of Table 4 shows this adjusted-model 


adjusted Xê = 


With these adjustments, there is still a ten- 
dency for the fit of the model to decline with 
age. There is, however, a strong upturn at age 
30-34. To see if this upturn was the result of 
moving from a two-year to a five-year width, 
we ran a model for ages 30-31 and 32~33. The 
explanatory power diminished but it was still 
higher than adjacent categories in the late 20’s. 
We expect that the early 30's are a significant 
assessment point in a young woman’s life, and 
that childbearing decisions are reviewed then. 
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Table 4. Effects of Social-Structural and E T Characteristics on the Conditional Probability of 
Havna a First Child at Various Ages (Betas) 














Having a First Child at Age: 


Variable? <20 20-21. 22-23 24-25 26-27 28-29 30-34 © 
Education : 
9-11 0.056 —0.034 0.166 40.195 0.370 0.213 0.240 
1> —1.409** —0.250** 0.084 °0.356* - 0.472** 0.279 0.310 
13-15 È —2,402** —0.598** —0.036 0.502** 0.571** 0.440 0.745** 
16+ —3.548** —1.684**  —0.490** 0.276 0.703** 0.534* 0.466 
Farm 0.144* 0.087 0.005 —0.015 0.111 | —0.079 —0.405** 
Catholic —0.618** —0.233** ~—0.156" 0.062 0.177 0.176 0.231 
South 0.276** 06.017: —0.046 0.090 - ~—0.162 °-—0.397** —0.124 
Household Composition 0.225** . 0.045 0.060 -0.038 ` —0.181 0.019, —0.233 
Birth Cohort? i f 
1915-19 —1.152** —1.053** —0.855** —0.348** —0,537** 0.306 | 0.695** 
1920-24 —1.074** —0.893** —0.718** —0.153 ~0.143 0.149 0.451* 
1925-29 —0.698** —0.395** —0.266** - —0.263* —0.058 0.120 0.230 
1930-34 —0.293** —0.2597* —0.130 0.032 —0.054 0.213 0.160 
Model x? 1679.8 375.6 141.0 36.8 38.9 | 22.8 45.2 
N $ 8,876 6,718 4,966 - 3,426 - 2,344 1,654 . 1,256 
Adjusted Model x? . 662.3 + 195.7 994 , 36.6 58.9 48.2 126.0 . 


* See Table 2 for a description of these variables. 


b Cohort 1935-39 is the omitted category. 
* Significant at .05. 
** Significant at .01. 


Given the nature of the variables examined, 
' it is‘not surprising that the fit of the model 
. declines with age. With the exception of edu- 
cation, Catholicism, and aggregate time, these 
are variables that are fixed well before a 


. woman begins childbearing. As the woman ac-: 


cumulates experience, the effect of such back- 
ground characteristics should be diluted. We 
do not have any indicators of what these 
women were doing in their 20’s. Thus, this may 
simply be the result of unmeasured hetero- 
geneity. We-doubt, however, that unmeasured 
heterogeneity is the total explanation. As age 
increases, the proportion of a woman’s con- 
temporaries who are still childless decreases. 
For example, at age 28 less than one-fifth are 
still childless. At such a point, the normative 
pressures to have children may diminish. ~ 
Looking at the effects of the coefficients 
‘themselves, it is clear that education has a 
powerful effect on the first-birth process. Up 
until the mid-20’s, education has a strong in- 
verse effect. The strength of this effect di- 
minishes as one approaches the mid-20s. Af- 
terwards, education has a direct effect. Thus, 
- education has a substantial effect on when 
women bécome mothers prior to that age. 


Table 4 suggests that the “proper” time to be- . 


come a mother is several years after finishing 
school—certainly not before and’ not too much 
after. 

Farm, South, and household composition at 
age 14 are all important variables in the ex- 
pected direction, increasing birth probabilities 
at ages less than 20, and tending not to affect 


the first-birth process strongly thereafter. In all 
three cases, the sign of the effect in the later 
ages tends to be the opposite of the sign at ages 
less than 20. The Catholic effect, in contrast, 
remains strong in the expected direction until 
the mid-20’s, which is consistent with the pat- 
tern of later age at marriage among Catholics. 

Coefficients for the aggregate-time effects 
on birth probabilities at the early ages clearly 
reflect the extensive delayed childbearing 
during the Depression, but it appears that the 
effects of aggregate time interact with age. 
However, this is not the case once one realizes 
that cohort also measures period, that period 
factors dominate with respect to first-birth 
probabilities (Morgan and Rindfuss, forth- 
coming), and that period changes as the cohort 
ages. To make the effect of period more visi- 
ble, we reestimated the models shown in Table 
4 for all the birth probabilities of two-year 
widths, using two-year time periods as predic- 
tors instead of five-year cohorts. The results 
(betas) are shown in Table 5, and the coeffi- 
cients for birth probabilities 20-21 and 22-23 
are graphed in Figure 1. These results strongly 
suggest that the effects of aggregate time do not 
interact with individual time. Because the 
coefficients are significant at the younger ages, 
this is evidenced most clearly at these ages. 
However, even at the older ages, there tends to 
be remarkable similarity in the pattern of 
coefficients from column to column. Thus, 
period effects shift the entire first-birth dis- 
tribution—without affecting other relation- 
ships in the: process. 
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Table 5. Patterns of First-Born Probabilities by Period: 1915-1939 Birth Cohorts of Natiye-Bori White 




















Women* 
ENE ibaa — 
Having a First Birth at Age: 
PERIOD ` 20-21 22-23 , 24-25 26-27 28-29 
1935-36 : — .899** s 5 £ 7 ; A 
1937-38 : —.926** `  —.464** d 7 ; a i e 
1939—40 .-—.733"* —.670"* . +439 1 d e 
1941-42 — .527** —.430** -.172 —.291 e 
1943—44 7 .671** —.675** . — 243 —.439 . 305 
1945-46 —.294* —.183 —.153 —.028 .160. 
1947-48 — 030, —.192 ‘ .179 "(398 > 425 
1949-50 —.117 —.197. —.471* —.298 , 156 
1951-52 b l b `b b b 
1953-54 025 096 117 325, . 7.171 
1955-56 185 ' .365** ~ .067 .432* : 144 
1957-58 .336** . 434** 341 .038 361 
1959-60 , .232, .072 231 . 114 184 
1961-62 € ` .352 ~.106 .281 . ASD, 
1963-64 c =e .304 ‘ 313 "021 
1965-66 . c , e e —.307 D y ME 
1967-68 ; e 7 - e- Ta ' .144 
Model x? 385.8 ' 170.6. 59.3" 58.5 28.1 


N 6,718 4,966 3,426 2,344 “1,654 


a Models also include all variables shown in Table 4, 
> Reference category. 

° Data point not available or deleted from model. 

* Significant at .05. ** Significant at .01. ; 
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1935-38 1919-40 1998-44 1847-48 1951-82 1885-66 1983-60 1953-44 


= BEM Peeran ITY AT ROE 20-21 ~ 
= BIRTH PRARBILTIY AT AE 22-23 


Figure 1. Effects of Period on Birth Probabilities at Ages 20-21 and 22-23: 1935—1962 ' 
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TRENDS IN EDUCATION EFFECTS _ 


In this section, we return to the question: Have ` 
some educational groups shown disproportion- 
ately strong trends toward delayed childbear- 
ing? Examination for such differential change 
is important because it allows us to assess hy- 
potheses about the macro-level causes of these 
trends. For instance, some researchers credit 
the women’s movement and expanding occu- 
pational opportunities in recent years with 
providing a major thrust toward delayed 
childbearing. If this is the case, then we should 
expect that the most highly-educated women, 
i.e., those most influenced by these changes, 
would show the stronger trends. Indeed, 
Wilkie (1981:583) claims that “delaying par- 
enthood is a recent strategy adopted by women 
interested in careers, especially those with 
higher education. ...” There were hints of 
such an interaction in our work with the fertil- 
ity surveys. 

To examine this interaction, we use the 1980 
Current Population Survey (CPS). The CPS 
sample includes all women, and thus we can 
examine more recent cohorts without biasing 
our results. Also, the sample includes women 
of a wide age range, allowing observation of a 
broad spectrum of birth cohorts. Finally, this 
sample is very large. The major limitation of 
the CPS data is the scarcity of background 
variables. Here we examine differential change 
in birth probabilities by educational level with- 
out controlling for other social-structural fac- 
tors. 

` Although the analytic strategy used here is 
the same as that used for previous analyses, 
the Statistical technique is different. We have 
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used minimum logit chi-square regression (see 


`. Theil, 1970) because it greatly reduces the cost 


of computing. The choice of technique does 


' not affect the results since both logit estimators 


are asymptotically equivalent. 

The question of interest here is: Have there 
been differential cohort patterns by education? 
At the youngér ages, where the education ef- 
fects are stronger, the answer is yes. At older 
ages, there is only a weak education effect that 
does not vary substantively or significantly by 
cohort. Table 6 shows selected models fit to 
the cross-classification of birth probability by 
cohort by education. While much of the ob- 
served variance can be explained by the addi- 
tive model (Model 3/Model 1); there exists an 
interpretable and clearly significant pattern of 


- differential change at ages < 20, 20-21, 22-23, 


and 24-25. At these ages, comparison of Model 
2 with Model 1 shows the differential change to 
be statistically significant, and comparison 
with Model 3 shows that Model 2 adequately 
describes these cross-classifications. The in- 
terpretability of this pattern can bé seen in 
Figure 2 (panels A-D), where we have plotted 


. the change in birth probability by cohort, net 


of the additive education effect (i.e., the birth- 
probability derivative with respect to cohort; 
see Stolzenberg, 1979). The differential change 
in Model 2 is constrained to take the form 
b,COHORT + b,COHORT?, where COHORT 
is a linear scoring of cohort (0-7 or 0-6, de- 
pending onthe number of cohorts included in 
the analysis). 

The pattern in Figure 2A through 2D shows 
that the cohort effect is strongest for those with 
the most education. Stated differently, well- 
educated women respond more strongly to the 





Table 6. Selected Models Fit to the Cross-Classification of Birth Probability by Birth Cohort by Education 








Having a Child at Age: 





Selected Models 





<20 20-21 22-23 24-25 26-27' 28-29 30-34 
1) Additive Model® 7 ; i ° 
Model x? 3104.66 1212.74 653.73 189.94 82.17* 21.82% 46.46* 
D.F. (11) qi: aD an aN. aay) (10) 
2) Constrained Interaction p N : 
Model x? 3291.05* | 1321.27* 769.11* 236.94* 99.98 22.64 52.27 
D.F. (19) (19) (19) (19) (19) (19) (18) 
3) Unconstrained Interaction® 7 ` , 
{saturated model) : ` ; id 
Model x’. 3313.15 1340.13 ‘769.34 259.43 121.36 © 49.22 66.39 
D.F. 39) (39) (39) (34) (34) G4) «= (29) 
N 36, 485 32,898 24,040 16,580 11,368 7,811 





4,925 


a This model contains additive effects for ea each cohort (C) and education (£) contrast: 


Y=atbi(Cissoat - by(Ciscosa) + Da(Eous) +. 


- bu (Eres). 


‘tThis model contains additive effects, as in Model. 1, plus a set of constrained intéractions: 


by(COHORT x Esn) +. 


bs (COHORT X Eyes) + Bs (COHORT? x Ess) +. 


- By (COHORT? x Es), 


where COHORT is a linear s scoring of the cohorts (0-7 or 0-6, depending on the number of cohorts included 


in the analysis). 
€ This model fits the. observed data rectly. 
* * Preferred model. | : 


A 


E Y : 
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Figure 2.A. Change in the Likelihood ofa First Birth 
by Age 20 


prevailing socioeconomic > climate, They delay 
fertility most in response to the more recent 
period conditions, as well as in response to the 
Depression, and least in the post-World’ War II 
period. The extent to which college-educated 
women have delayed childbearing in the 1970s 
is consistent with the hypothesis of expanding 
opportunities for women. This evidence, how- 


ever, must be weighed against the. similarity of 


these patterns to those in the 1930s, when a 
different opportunity structure for women 
existed. At a minimum, this suggests that de- 
layed childbearing is not a new strategy, and 
that the expanded-opportunities argument is 
unlikely to be the total explanation for recent 
trends. 


Ñ 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Our findings clearly indicate the importance of 
all three dimensions of the first-birth process. 
First-birth probabilities change as social- 
structural aspects change, as aggregate time 
changes, and as individual time changes. All 
are necessary for a complete understanding of 
the process. The effect of the social-structural 
variables varies substantially with changes in 
individual time, but only minimally with 
changes in aggregate time. This latter finding 
allows separating out aggregate time or 
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Change in the Likelihood of a First Birth 
at Age 20-21 


Figure 2.B. 


. i l 
structural factors in the examination of the 


initiation of motherhood. ‘ 

In general, period factors increase or de- 
crease childbearing at all ages and for‘all sub- 
groups within society. Although period factors 
operate pervasively throughout society and are 
among the most important variables explaining 
the first-birth process, few clues to the nature . 
of these period effects are obtained. The rea- 
son is that.in any given period there are many 
changes taking place that could explain period 
trends. During the 1970s, for example, the 
women's - movement, increases in housing 
prices, rising interest rates, the end of the 
Vietnam War, and increasing economic un-: 
certainty could all have produced declines in 
first-birth probabilities. In order,to distinguish 
among these causes, we need either to increase 
the length of the available time series or obtain 
comparable time series from multiple coun- 
tries. Given the clear importance of period 
factors, such work should be high on the future 
research agenda: 

The one structural-by-aggregate-time in- 
teraction that we found involved education, 


-and this interaction is instructive with respect 


to the need for a long time series. Had we just 
examined the 1950s through the 1970s, we 
would have concluded that college education 
was having an increasing impact on the delay 
of fertility and that this was due to expanding 
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Change in the Likelihood of a First Birth 
at Age 22-23 


Figure 2.C. 


~ 


opportunities for women in the 1970s. How- 
ever, by extending the time series back to the 
1930s, it can be seen that the effect of educa- 


tion in the 1930s is quite similar to that in the 
_ 1970s. 


In short, women in both periods pursued a 


strategy of delayed childbearing, and in both ` 


periods this pattern was most pronounced 
among well-educated women. The explana- 
tions that have been offered for the most recent 
trends have focused on factors unique to that 


, period, such as the modern contraceptive re- 


gime or the women’s liberation movement. The 
fact that the same pattern emerged in the 1930s 
suggests these causal factors clearly are not 
necessary conditions for delayed childbearing, 


and in fact they may have had only a minimal | 


_ effect. 


In both the 1930s and the 1970s, economic 


‘ conditions were such that it was difficult for 


young people to start a family given their ex- 
pected or preferred standard of living, and we 
expect that this general condition is largely re- 
sponsible for the trends. in both time periods. 

This is not to imply that conditions were the 
same in the 1970s and the’ 1930s. They clearly 
were not. The Depression was harder ‘and 
deeper than the economic hard times of the 
1970s. There were numerous social programs 
in effect in the 1970s to cushion the effects of 
inflation and unemployment. Housing prices 
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Figure 2. D. Change in the Likelihood of a First Birth 
at Age 24-25 


decreased in the 1930s, but ‘increased drasti- 
cally in the 1970s. Various consumer items, 
such as color television, that had become 
“necessities” by the 1970s were not available 


- in the 1930s. Yet, despite'these and many other. 


differences, in both time periods the economic- 
situation helped to make delayed childbearing 
an attractive strategy. 

The structural factors we examined tend to 
affect when women become mothers more than 
whether they become mothers. Further, the 
effect of these structural factors varies sub- 
stantially by age. For example, highly educated 
women have the highest conditional first-birth 
probabilities at the later ages and- the lowest 
probabilities at the earliest ages. In short, the 
effects are not proportional. Thus, these 


` social-structural factors are primarily impor- 


tant from a life-course perspective. They de- 
termine the amount of time spent in the non- 
mother state—time that is critical with respect 
to establishing a career, establishing a relation- 
ship with a male, accumulating wealth, estab- 
lishing avocational interests, and to the ma- 
turation process in general. This, in turn, 
further affects fertility because the later 
couples start having children, the fewer they 
have. 

Finally, the general predictability of the pro- 
cess declines with age. This may be a function 
of the lack of contemporaneous variables, such 
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as the extent and the quality of women’s 


labor force participation, as well as fecund--. 


ability. In short, it may be the result of unmea- 
sured heterogeneity. But it also may be a func- 
tion of the structure of the process itself. A 
woman who reaches her late 20's still childless 
has relatively few childless contemporaries, 
and she has demonstrated her ability to resist 
the pro-natalist pressures of society at large 
and of the various subgroups to which she-be- 
longs. The elapsed time, e.g., having lived 10 
years in the adult role without becoming a 
mother, may have an important effect in its 
own right—an effect that would be a constant 
for all members of that group. Thus, it would 
not be surprising that our ability to predict 


behavior diminishes. Given the relatively large © 


pool of women currently at risk of childbearing 
‘(Morgan and Rindfuss, forthcoming), and 
given the increased costs associated with later 
childbearing because of genetic counseling, 
amniocentesis and other attendant medical 
factors, the reduced predictability increases 
the difficulty of policy decisions in this area. 
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DO STATUS INTERVENTIONS PERSIST? 
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A body of research within the status characteristics and expectation states program 
is concerned with eliminating status disadvantages in a single, collective group-task 
situation. The present'work attempts to determine the extent to which such status 
interventions will transfer across different group tasks and partners. We argue that 
this problem can be solved using the theory of status characteristics and expectation 
states by extending the theory to multi-task, multi-partner situations. We tested a set of 
theoretically derived predictions in a standardized experimental setting. It was 
determined that. (1) differences in. educational attainment led to interaction in-, 
equalities in an initial collective-task situation; (2) inequalities could be overcome 
using theoretically prescribed status intervention techniques; and (3) a significant 
portion of this intervention effect transferred to a subsequent setting involving a new 
group task and a new partner, Theoretical and applied implications are discussed. 


THE TRANSFER OF STATUS 
‘INTERVENTIONS: BACKGROUND 
AND THE PROBLEM. 


When individuals meet in problenesolving l 


groups, ‘statuses are: imported into the group 
and determine important features of the in- 
teraction. Members high in status external to 
the group. are (1) given more opportunities to 
perform (e.g., asked for opinions), (2) make 
more performance outputs (opinions, sug- 
gestions), (3) are given more positive eval- 


uations of .these performance outputs, 


_(agreements, approvals), and (4) are less likely 
to defer (and more likely to reject influence) in 
cases of disagreement than are members low in 
external status. All of these behavioral ele- 
ments tend to'be interrelated and together 
comprise the observable power and prestige 

` -order of the group.- Further, the relationship 


between external status and power and pres-, 


tige in the group holds whether or not external 
status is associated with the group task 
(Caudill, 1958; Croog, 1956; Hurwitz- et al., 

1960; Mishler and Tropp, 1956; Strodtbeck et 
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al., 1957; Strodtbeck and Mann, 1956; Torr- 
ance, 1954; Zander and Cohen, 1955; Ziller and 
Exline, 1958). 

Berger and his colleagues (Berger et al., 
1966, 1972; 1974, 1977) have developed a. 
theory of status characteristics to explain. the 
status generalization process (see Webster and 
Driskell, 1978, and Berger et al., 1980, for re- 
views of the status generalization phenome- 
non). This theory describes when and how 


` status characteristics will order group interac- 


tion patterns: Most recent versions of the 
theory deal with single or multiple charac- 
teristics (Berger and Fisek, 1974), two or more 
interactants (Berger et al., 1977), and with the 
effect of ‘‘referent others‘ —actors who are 
not directly engaged in.the’ interaction but who 
provide status information used in the task 
situation (Berger et al., 1977). A substantial 
body of basic research now exists which pro- 
vides tests for the principles and prea es of 
these formulations (see Berger et al., 
1980, for reviews of this research). 

In addition to this work is a growing body of 
applied research aimed at intervening in the 
státus generalization process. Under certain 


- conditions (specified in the status theory) it has 


proven possible to significantly reduce or 
eliminate some of the undesirable effects of 
such characteristics as sex (Lockheed and 
Hall, 1976; Pugh and Wahrman, 1983), race 

(Cohen and Roper, 1972; Lohman, 1972; Web- 
ster and Driskell, 1978), reading ability and 
generalized academic reputation (Tammivaara, 
1982; Rosenholtz, 1977). This has been accom- 
plished i in general by assigning individuals (or 
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training them to possess) characteristics that 


are inconsistent with those we wish to over-. 


come. In this line of research, an intervention 
is typically administered in an individual-task 
setting which precedes a critical group-task 
setting. The effects of the intervention are then 
observed in the subsequent critical group: tase 
situation. 

The main issue to be addressed in the pre- 
sent work is to what extent the effects of a 
status intervention will persist beyond the situ- 
ation in which it is administered. For example, 
an intervention study by. Cohen and Roper 
(1972) succeeded in overcoming racially based 
“interaction disabilities” in a classroom 


' group-task setting. We would now ask the fol- 


lowing: As these students go on to participate 
in new group tasks with new classmates, will 
the effects of the intervention persist? 

There is some evidence which suggests that 
interventions may transfer to a second group 
task and a'new status partner. Lockheed and 
Hall (1976) determined that after having 
worked in a task situation (a board game) with 
other females, their female subjects signifi- 
cantly increased the number of task-oriented 
acts when working with new partners in 
mixed-sex groups When these mixed-sex 
groups engaged in a totally different task the 
following day, the authors found that those 
with high participation rates on the first task 
tended to remain highly active on the second 
task, and those who were relatively inactive on 
the first task tended to remain so on the sec- 
ond. Thus, although no intervention was actu- 
ally administered, females apparently gained a 
sense of task competence when working with 
other females, and this sense of competence 
transferred to the two subsequent mixed-sex 
group tasks. : 

Pugh and Wahrman (1983) provide the first 
rigorous test of the transfer of status interven- 
tions, though only for the case of different 


partners working on the same group task. They™ 


began by demonstrating the’ operation of the 
status-organizing process: When men and. 
women worked together on a collective task, 
men were less likely to defer to women in cases 
of disagreement than were women to men. The 
authors then intervened in this process in a 


_ second phase by providing information that the 


female was better than her male partner at a 
separate task (or that the male was poorer than 
his female partner) and that ability at this sepa- 
rate task was directly related to success at the 


- group task. As predicted, this neutralized the 


effect of the sex status upon deference pat- 
terns. Then in a third phase, Pugh and 


‘Wahrman showed that this intervention in- 


volving abilities of specific males and females 


` will actually transfer to other males and fe-- 
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males. Working with different female partners, 


the same men were again as likely as women to. 
_be influenced in cases of disagreement with 


each other. | 

There still remains the very critical question 
of whether, from the perspective of a given 
actor, status interventions made with respect 


to a particular group task and a particular part- 


ner will transfer to new group tasks as well as 
to new partners. From an applied perspective, 


it is important to determine the utility of inter-. 


vention techniques across settings which vary 
both in the partners involved and in the tasks in 
which the actor and his or her partner(s) are 

engaged. Lacking this knowledge, we would 
not be able to determine the true efficacy of 
our interventions. 


STATUS CHARACTERISTICS THEORY 


` When actors are discriminated in terms of 
status characteristics in a task-oriented situa- . 


tion, the actors form expectation states in that 
situation which are based on the performance 
information associated with the status charac- 


teristics possessed by each actor.’ The key © 


concept here is that of status characteristic: 
any characteristic, of an actor around which 
expectations of and beliefs about the actor 


` come to be organized. We distinguish between 


two types of status characteristics. Specific 
status characteristics differentiate actors in 
terms of particular abilities.such as ‘mathemat- 


ical or artistic skill. Diffuse status charac-. . 


teristics involve much more general, over-. 


arching types of performance expectations. 
Characteristics-such as gender, race, occupa- 
tion and physical appearance have been shown 
to operate in this way. | 


The theory restricts attention to situations - 


that satisfy certain scope conditions. Actors in 
the situation may be either interactants or re- 
ferents. The interaction process is conceived 
such that only two of the actors are involved 
with each other at any instant. These are the 
interactants. A referent is an actor who is a 
noninteractant during a given phase of the in- 
teraction, but whose status information is use- 


‘ able by the interacting pair. Imteractants must 


be oriented toward the successful completion . 


of a valued, collective group task. These are 


1 More thorough interpretations of “expectation 
states” are provided by Berger et al. (1974, 1977) and 
Humphreys and Berger (1981). It is important to note 
that here we are presenting an informal sketch of a 
formalized theory. For a full exposition of the theory 
see Berger et al. (1977) or Humphreys and Berger 
(1981). For a description of modeling methods used 
in connection with the formal theory, see Fox and 
Moore (1979). For a more formalized analysis of the 
present study, see Markovsky et al. (1983). 
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group tasks in which (1) the actors can distin- 
guish ‘ ‘success” and “failure” outcome states; 


(2) there is an instrumental characteristic asso-. 
ciated with the task such that those possessing . 


the high state expect or are expected to suc- 
ceed and those possessing the low state expect 
or are expected to fail; and (3) it is legitimate 
and necessary for the actors to take each 
other's behavior iħto account. 

The status characteristics theory is based on 
five assumptions. The first states that if diffuse 
or specific status information discriminates 
actors in a situation, then that information is 


salient as long as it has not been. explicitly. 


defined as independent from the task at hand. 
The second assumption claims that for any 
diffuse or specific status characteristic which 
has bécome salient in a situation, if the char- 
acteristic is not already seen as relevant to the 
completion of the task, and ifits potential rele- 
vance has not been explicitly denied, then the 


interactants will act as if the information em- - 


’ bodied in the characteristic is relevant. That is, 
actors behave as if the burden of proof is,on 
demonstrating the irrelevance rather than the 
relevance of the status characteristic to aie 
task. ` 

The third assumption states that if new. ac- 
tors enter the situation, then the restructuring 
of the situation will proceed in sequence. Any 
two interactants will fully structure their situa- 
tion as.they interact with each other. This oc- 
curs as specified in the two assumptions previ- 
ously stated. 

The fourth assumption claims that actors 


combine all status information in the following: 


way. All status information leading to positive 
performance expectations is'ċombined to de- 
termine a value e+. All negative information is 
combined to form e~. Then, aggregated ex- 
pectations ‘for an actor are givén by summing 
e* and e~. The actor’s expectation advantage 
. (or disadvantage) relative to an other is equal 
‘ to the aggregated expectations for self less 
© those formed for the other. , l 

The fifth assumption states that an actor's 


position on the observable power and prestige. _ 


order of the group is a‘direct function of his or 
her expectation (dis)advantage relative to 
others in ‘the group. Most tests of the status 
‘theory have focused on one component of the 
observable power and prestige order, the prob- 
ability of rejecting influence as measured in a 
standardized experimental setting. 


Extending the Theory to Series‘of Tasks 
Although the work of Pugh and Wahrman de- 
scribed earlier provided much needed data, 


there are important questions on the transfer 
phenomenon which they did not address. In 
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„particular, will status interventions transfer 


across other actors when they are engaged in 
distinct and different groups tasks? To dgal 
with situations involving two or more group 
tasks we must extend the class of situations to 
which the status characteristics theory applies 
and introduce an auxiliary assumption to the 
theory. 

To extend the scope of the theory to situa- 
tions involving a sequence of group tasks, we 
require that within this’ sequence (1) the dif- 
ferent group tasks and their task characteristics 
are not-explicitly dissociated from each other, 
and (2) each task in the sequence satisfies the. 
conditions of a valued, collective group task. 

The auxiliary assumption describes how 
outcomes On successive tasks come to be 
related to each other. This assumption states: 


Given ‘any two successive group tasks that 
are not culturally dissociated or inversely 
related to each other, if upon completion of 
the first task the actor engages in the second, 
then he or she will behave as if the outcome 
states of those tasks (success and fail- 
ure) are consistently related to each other. 
[Adapted from ‘Berger et al. (1983)] 


In other words, an actor who expected to do 


‘well on the last task will, upon completion of 
` that task, expect to do well on the current task. 


An actor who expected to do poorly on the last 
task will, upon completion of that task, expect 
to do poorly on the current task. Two tasks are 
‘dissociated if by cultural convention perfor- 
mance on one task cannot predict performance 
on the other. Tasks are inversely related if high - 
ability on one implies low ability on the other. 
This assumption captures the effect on a pre- 
sent task of having actually performed prior 
tasks in the same situation, even though some 
parameters of the situation may | have changed 


, (€.g., new task partners). 


In the’ next section we describe an exper- 
imental setting which permits the observation 
of the transfer of status interventions. Behav- 
ioral predictions are „Provided in the sub- ' 
sequent section. - 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN AND - 


PROCEDURES : 


To test for the transfer of status interventions 
we devised a four-condition, dual group-task 
experiment which was a modified version of 
the experimental situation of the expectation, 
states program (see Berger et al., 1974, 1977, 
for descriptions of this standardized situation). 
Each standard experimental situation consists - 
of two phases. In the first, all status informa- 
‘tion is introduced. In the second phase, sub- 
jects work with a partner at a series of ambigu- 
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Table 1. Status Information by Condition 





Subject’s 
Partner 
7th grader 
graduate student 


7th grader 
graduate student 


ous, binary-choice problems. For each trial the 
subject makes an initial choice, recéives feed- 
back on the partner's choice, and then makes a 
final choice. This feedback comes through an 
interaction control machine (ICOM) and is 
controlled by the. experimenter so as to pro- 
duce almost constant disagreement. The ICOM 
holds the number of action opportunities and 
performance outputs equal for each team 
member and allows control over communi- 
cated evaluations in the form of partner’s 
agreement or disagreement with subject's ini- 
tial choice. The remaining component of the 
power and prestige order—rejection of in- 
fluence—is measured as the probability of the 
subject’s staying with an initial choice given 
disagreement, P(S), which the theory assumes 
to be a direct function of the subject’s relative 
power and prestige position in the dyad. 

In this study we were interested in deter- 
mining whether expectations developed for an 
initial partner in a first group task would 
transfer to a second partner in a second group 
task, this second task being neither explicitly 


related to nor dissociated from the first group’ 


task. Therefore, our design consists of two 
consecutive standard experimental situations, 
T A and Tz. 

Subjects were white male students, age 


18—21, and were paid volunteers recruited from _ 


junior colleges. All agreed to participate in two 
separate studies, corresponding to T, and Tg of 
our design. They were told that these were two 
distinct and separate studies and that they were 
being asked to participate in both for the sake 
of convenience. Each subject was’ randomly 
assigned to one of the four experimental con- 
ditions. 

Educational attainment served as the diffuse 
status characteristic in both T, and T,.? To 
induce high educational status (Condition 1), 
subjects were introduced to a fictitious 
(videotaped) seventh grade junior high school 
partner. To induce low educational status 
(Condition 2), subjects were introduced to a 
fourth year graduate student partner. 


2 Evidence for the operation of educational at- 
tainment as a diffuse status characteristic is provided 
in studies by Zelditch et al. (1980) and Moore (1968). 
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Subject’s Relative 








Subject’s Relative 


Educational Status Specific Ability 
for Both Group Tasks (First Group Task} 
high unknown 
low unknown 
- high‘ low. 
low high 





- To manipulate ability levels at the specific 
individual task, subjects in the other two con- 
ditions (3 and 4) were given the Meaning In- 
sight test,> a fictional test purportedly 
measuring ability at matching English and 
primitive words. Scores for both the subject 
and his “partner” were reported, and consti- 
tuted assignments to, states of the specific 
status characteristic Meaning Insight Ability. 
In every case the scores were inconsistent with 
states of the diffuse status characteristic. In 
Condition 3 the subject was high in educational 
status and informed that his Meaning Insight 
score was “poor” (6 correct out of 25) while his 
seventh grade -partner’s was “superior” (22 
correct). In Condition 4, in which the subject 
was low on educational status, his score was 
superior (22 correct) and his graduate student 
partner's was poor (6 correct). In addition, the 
experimenter made ability at Meaning Insight 
directly relevant to the first group task by tell- 
ing subjects that scores on the Meaning Insight 
test are a reliable predictor of performance at 
the group task. The scores on the Meaning . 
Insight test and the direct relevance estab- 
lished between these scores and performances 
at the group. task served as our status interven- 
tion for this study. The design is summarized in 
Table 1. 

Following the status manipulations, subjects 
worked at a series of 25 Contrast Sensitivity 
slides, a fictitious perceptual task. Twenty of 
the 25 slidés were controlled disagreement 
trials, the resolution of the disagreements 
yielding a P(S) measure of expectations. No 
feedback on performance was provided for this 
group task. 

` At the completion of the first study, subjects 
were taken to a different room to participate in 
a second study defined as distinct from the 
first. A new experimenter introduced each. 
subject to a second partner who in every case 
was equal to the first partner in educational 
status. No mention was made of the specific: 
status information introduced in the first group 
task and no subjects in any condition were 
informed of any ability levels of the second 


3 All tasks utilized in the present study are de- 
scribed more fully in Berger et al. (1977). 
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partner. Subjects worked at a series of 25 
slides, this time involving Spatial Judgment 
ability. Spatial Judgment involved deciding 
whether a bar superimposed on a scenic photo- 
graph was. longer or shorter than a stated 
length. By comparison, the first group task, 
Contrast Sensitivity, involved deciding which 
of two rectangles, each containing numerous 
small black and white rectangles, contained the 
greater area of white. The tasks were intended 
to appear very different, the first highly ab- 
stract and geometric, the second highly con- 
crete and unpatterned.* A second P(S) measure 
was taken for this second group task. 


After completing the 25 Spatial Judgment. 


trials subjects were given a questionnaire ask- 
ing their perceptions of the study. Following 
that, each subject was interviewed in depth. 
After the interview, critical features of the re- 
search design, deceptions and contrived ability 
scores were explained fully, and any questions 
answered. 


PREDICTIONS 


Three types of predictions will be given in this 
section. While our transfer predictions are 
most critical, the status ordering and interven- 
tion predictions must be supported before any 
. transfer effects can be observed. That is, we 
must first demonstrate that a diffuse status 
characteristic orders interaction in some 
group-task setting. Second, we must suc- 
cessfully intervene in this status process. Only 
then may we look for the transfer of the inter- 
vention to a new task and partner. The order- 
ing of the predictions given below is dictated 
by this logic. 


Status-Ordering Predictions 


In Condition 1, the subject’s expectation for 
self is positive while his expectation for his 


* Interview data strongly support our expectation 
that the two group tasks would be viewed as quite 
distinct and involving different types of perceptual 
skills. However, apart from such substantive distinc- 
tions across tasks, a number of subjects noted the 
similarity in the operational features of tse tasks, 
i.e., that an initial choice was followed by feedback, 
which was in turn followed by a final decision. To the 
extent that performance expectations are associated 
with operational rather than substantive features of 
the tasks, performance expectations should transfer 
in all conditions. Realistically, though, both tasks 
were easily mastered in the operational sense, but 
very difficult in the substantive sense. Therefore, if 
operationally based expectations are transferred in 
our study, they are likely to be highly positive. Our 
symmetrical design guards against this possible bias 
by providing a condition in which the transfer of 
negative performance expectations is predicted. 
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_ Partner is negative. This is due to the subject’s 


possessing the high state of the diffuse charac- 
teristic and his partner the low state. This is the 
case for both tasks, T, and Tg. We therefore 
predict that in both task settings the subject 
will behave as a status-superior relative to his 
partner. In Condition 2, in which states of 
characteristics are reversed, the opposite will: 
be true; the subject should behave as a 
status-inferior. Therefore, by virtue of these 
ordering effects, we obtain for our prediction 
of status behavior: 


Prediction 1: P(S),, > P(S)ea; and 
Prediction 2: P(S); > P(S)op- 


Subscripts indicate the condition number and 
task, respectively. 


Intervention Predictions 


When actors have relatively high diffuse 
status, inconsistent status information in the 
form of a specific characteristic will serve to 
lower expectations. When actors. have rela- 
tively low diffuse status, inconsistent informa- 
tion will serve to raise expectations. In Condi- 
tions 3 and 4, states of the specific characteris- 
tic were assigned inconsistently with states of 
the diffuse characteristic. Comparing T, of 
Conditions | and 3, the information added as a 
result of the status intervention serves to lower 
the subject's self-expectations in Condition 3 
as compared to Condition 1. The opposite is 
true in Condition 4 relative to Condition 2. 
Therefore, by virtue of these intervention ef- 
fects, we obtain A 


Prediction 3: P(S)a > P(S)sa; an 


Prediction 4: P(S) a > P(S)ga. 

In Conditions 1 and 2 the diffuse status char- 
acteristic becomes relevant to the task for the 
interactants by the burden-of-proof process, 
while in the intervention conditions (3 and 4) 
the specific characteristic is made explicitly 
relevant at the outset. The specific information 
will therefore have a greater impact on the 
formation of expectation states than the diffuse 
information.’ Rather than equalizing P(S) 


5 This is expected to be the case not because the 
status information is specific rather than diffuse, but 
because it is more relevant to the task. Diffuse and 
specific characteristics may each be relevant to a 
task, or may become relevant through the burden- 
of-proof process as specified in the theory. While the 
present work alone would not allow us to determine 
whether it is the “diffuse” versus “specific” distinc- 
tion or that of “explicit relevance” versus “burden- 
of-proof relevance” which is having an effect, previ- 
ous research demonstrates the empirical conse- 
quences of these theoretical distinctions (see Berger 
et al., 1977). 
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Table 2. Proportion of Stay Responses by Status Conditions and Task 
Relative 
° Diffuse (D) 
and 
Specific (C) Task A Task B me 
Condition Status Proportion ~- Variance Proportion Variance ° N 
1 High D .590 .019 .688 .019, * 20 
2 Low D 526 022 586 019 . 21 
3 High D, Low C 424 .025 634 -010 .19 
4 Low D, High C 757 .010 669 .013 21 


values in the intervention conditions, we pre- 
dict that the inequality will actually be reversed 
- relative to the case in which only information 
on the diffuse characteristic is available. Thus, 
based on these differences in strength of task 
relevance, we obtain 


Prediction 5: P(S) > P(S)sa. 


Transfer Predictions 


When diffuse status differences in an initial 
group-task setting are overcome using incon- 
sistent status information as an intervention, 
the inequality-reducing effects of this inter- 
vention will transfer to a subsequent group task 
involving a new status partner. The theory 
identifies two sets of linkages that span the two 
group tasks and permit this transfer. The first 
involves the initial task partner, 0,, as a re- 
ferent actor in Ta. Because o; and the second 
partner, 0,, share the state of educational at- 
tainment, Oz is indirectly connected to Ts 
through the specific status information previ- 
ously provided about 0. So, if o, was a seventh 
grader who scored high on'the Meaning Insight 
test, this fact will reflect positively on 0g, also a 
seventh grader. Through the burden-of-proof 
assumption this information becomes relevant 
‘to Ts, though less directly so than with the 
explicit connection made between Meaning In- 
sight Ability and T,. The second bridge across 
tasks is given by the auxiliary assumption. 
Having formed performance expectations for 
self and other on Tå, these expectations will 
inform Ty outcomes. Thus, positive perfor- 
mance expectations garnered through the first 
situation’s intervention will tend to evoke pos- 
itive expectations for Ty. Based on these as- 
sumptions, negative status information pro- 
vided as an intervention in T, of Condition 3 
should lower P(S) values in T compared to the 
case in Condition 1, in which no intervention 


existed. The positive information provided in | 


Condition 4 should raise P(S) values compared 
to Condition 2. Therefore, given this transfer 
effect, we obtain 


Prediction 6: P(S) > P(S) ap: and 
Prediction 7: PS)ap > P(S) sn. 


The specific status information from the first 

task will mitigate the effect of the diffuse status 
information on the second, even though this 

specific information is made regarding a dif- 

ferent partner and a different group task. 

- However, the transfer is not expected to be 

complete. The theory leads us to predict that. 
there will be a reduction in the strength of our 

intervention in the second group task com- 

pared to the first. Relative to the effect of the 

diffuse characteristic, the inconsistent status 

information should be less important in the 

second group task than it was in the first. We 

should find a “regression toward the mean” 

across tasks in Conditions 3 and 4. Therefore, 

by virtue of this reduction effect, we obtain 


Prediction 8: P(S)sa < P(S)ap; and 
Prediction 9: P(S), > P(S) sp. 


RESULTS : 
Ninety-eight subjects participated in the ex- 
periment. Seventeen were-excluded from the 
analysis on, the basis of problems revealed in 
the interviews. Nine failed to understand some 
part of the instructions, six lacked collective 
orientation and two became suspicious of ex- 
perimental manipulations. Table 2 reports | 
mean P(S) scores and variances for the re- 
-maining eighty-one subjects in the four condi- ` 
tions: The means in Table 2 are consistent with 
all nine predictions. We turn now to the statis- 
tical tests of these .predictions.® 


Status-Ordering and Intervention Predictions 


Table 3 summarizes statistical tests of our first 
five predictions. Considering first the effects of 
the diffuse status characteristic, we find gener- 
ally good support for our first two predictions. 
The difference between high- and low-status 
conditions is clearly significant for the second 


© Berger et al. (1977) describe methods which 
allow fitting a linear model to the P(S) means for all 
four conditions simultaneously. The results of these 
tests provided clear support for the predictions and 
are available from the first author. 
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Table 3. Tests for Status-Ordering and Intervention Predictions 














Prediction Statistic? z “p 

1 P(S) a > P(S)ea U = 149 1.61 < 0987 

2 P(S); > P{S)as U = 115 2.50 <i. ae 

3 R P(S) > P(S)aa U= 73.5 3.30 < .000¢ 

4 P(S) > P(S)aa U= 40.5 4.55 < .00003 
5s i PS)aa > PS) 34 U = 16.5 4.96 < .000 





a “U” indicates the Mann-Whitney U statistic. 


task (Prediction 2) and just slightly above the 
.05 level for the first task (Prediction 1). 
Therefore, we conclude that the task-related 
behavior of the actors was ordered by the dif- 
fuse status characteristic that differentiated 
them from their status partners. 

All of the intervention predictions are 
strongly sustained. The specific status infor- 
mation reduced P(S) values for those high in 
diffuse status by almost 17 percent (P(S),, — 
P(S)34), and raised P(S) values for those low in 
diffuse status by over 23 percent (P(S)4, — 
P(S).,). As for our fifth prediction involving 
- differences in strengths of task relevance, the 
specific characteristic in Conditions 3 and 4 
should actually reverse the P(S) values relative 
to Conditions 1 and 2. The observed P(S) value 
for T, of Condition 4 is 33 percent higher than 
that for Condition 3. This compares to a dif- 
ference of less than 7 percent in the opposite 
direction for T, in Conditions 1 and 2. Given 
our intervention procedures, those low in edu- 
cational status became far more likely to reject 
influence than those high in educational status. 
Tests of these predicted differences were all 
strongly significant. We conclude that our 
status intervention succeeded in overcoming 
the effects of the diffuse status characteristic. 
These results corroborate previous findings as 
to how diffuse and specific characteristics 
order interaction in task-oriented groups. 


Transfer and Reduction Predictions 


Table 4 shows the results of statistical tests 
performed on our last four predictions. Predic- 
tions 6 and 7 test for the transfer effect, and 
Predictions 8 and 9 test for a reduction of the 
effects of the intervention’ across tasks. 

As Table 4 shows, both of our transfer pre- 
dictions are upheld. The inconsistent status 


Table 4. Test for Transfer and Reduction Predictions 














information in the first group-task situation did 
affect the actor’s P(S) responses in the second 
group situation in relation to a.new partner. 
Subjects in the second task did not ignore the 
intervention and return to behavior patterns 
based solely upon the diffuse characteristic. 
Where diffuse status is relatively high, the in- 
tervention transfer effect significantly lowers 
P(S) values; where diffuse status is relatively 
low, the intervention raises P(S) values by a 
significant degree. On the basis of these results 
we conclude that the inequality-reducing ef- 
fects of the status intervention applied in the 
first group-task setting did in fact transfer to 
the subsequent group task and subsequent 
status partner. 

However, also as predicted, the transfer is 
incomplete. Predictions 8 and 9, which claim a 
reduction of the transfer effect, are supported. 
Where our intervention reversed P(S) values 
for Conditions 3 and 4 in the first task, the 
values are nearly identical in the second task (a 
difference of around 3.5 percent). The effects 
of the intervention in the first group task have 
almost exactly counterbalanced the effects of 
the diffuse status characteristic in the second. 
On the basis of these findings we conclude that 
there is a reduction in the effects of a status 
intervention as actors move to new tasks and 
status partners. i 


Other Findings 


Although we observed significant status- 
ordering effects in Conditions 1 and 2, the ab- 
solute difference in P(S) for the high- versus 
low-status positions was less than expected on 
the basis of previous research. Zelditch et al. 
(1980) and Freese and Cohen (1973) observed 
low diffuse-characteristic P(S) values of .53 
and .57 respectively, comparable to our .52. 

















Prediction 

6 P(S)is > P(S)35 
7 P(S).n > PS) 25 
8 P(S)sa < P(S)sp 
9 P(S)aa > P(S)an 


Statistic® Zz p 

U = 126 1.83 < .0336 
U = 156 1.74 < .0409 
T= 3 3.70 < 0002 
T= 29 2.66 < .0039 








a “U” indicates the Mann-Whitney U statistic. “T” 
test. 


indicates the Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks 
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However, compared to our high-state PS) 


value of .59, these studies generated means of” 


.67 and’ .74. Specifically, the P(S) value for the 
high-status state in our study is clearly lower 
than that observed in the previous research. 
This raises the question of whether the high 

- state of the diffuse status characteristic was 
activated in the present study. 

, It is important to note that activation of the 
diffuse characteristic is not at all necessary for 
the transfer effect to occur. Even when the 
diffuse characteristic is not activated, the sec- 
ond task situation still retains the intervention 
information. The first partner serves as a re- 
ferent, and the tasks remain linked through the 
auxiliary assumption. 

To determine whether the high state of the 
diffuse status characteristic was activated in 
Conditions | and 3, a fifth condition was run. 

. The procedures in this condition were identical 
to those in our diffuse-characteristic-only con- 
ditions, Conditions 1 and 2, except that the 
subject's partner in T, and Tp appeared to be 
another junior college student. Since both 
subject and partner had the same educational 
‘status in this condition, and since no connec- 
tion between education and the group task was 
established, educational attainment should not 
be activated. If the high state of this diffuse 
characteristic was not activated in Condition 1 
of our study, the P(S) values in this No- 
Activation condition should be similar to those 

, of Condition 1. 

Twenty-two subjects were run in the No- 
Activation condition. Three were’ excluded 
from the analysis due to lack of collective 
orientation, and one because he was highly sus- 
picious of manipulations. We observed a mean 
FXS) of .597 (s? = .0125) for the first task situa- 
tion and .647 (s? = .0078) for the second task 
situation, Thus, subjects in the first task of the 
No-Activation condition behaved much as did 
those in the first task situation of Condition 1. 
The P(S) for the second task of the No- 


Activation condition was markedly. closer to. 


the second task P(S) value obtained for Condi- 
tion 1 than to that obtained for Condition 2. We 
conclude that it is very likely that the high state 


of the diffuse status characteristic was not ac- . 


tivated in Conditions 1 and 3. 

A number of possible explanations exist for 
this lack of activation. One plausible explana- 
tion is that attending a junior college has be- 
come synonymous with failing to achieve an 
educational position that merits the right to 
attend a four-year college and thereby attain 
the status conferred by being in the full degree 
program. If this is so, it will be the case that for 
many, of our subjects, the educational dif- 
ferences we established between.subjects and 
their seventh grade partners were not associ- 
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ated with corresponding differences in perfor- 
mance expectations. Further research is 
needed to determine whether this is in fact the 
case. 

One other finding from the results of our 
study deserves mention. In Conditions 1 and 2, 
and in the No-Activation Condition (wherg no 
differences in P(S) values. for the second task” 
as compared to the first task were expected), 
P(S) values were inflated in the second tas 
situation relative to the first. This may have 
been due to subjects finding the second ‘task 
easier than the first; or, believing that there 
were some similarities in the way the tasks 
were performed (see note 4), they acquired 

skills on the first task which could be applied to 
the second.’ In any case, this task effect does 
not obscure our principle results. 


SUMMARY AND APPLIED 
IMPLICATIONS - 


Status characteristics theory was developed to 
explain the process whereby groups whose 
members are discriminated in terms of status 
characteristics develop power and prestige 
orders. Up until now the theory has explicitly 
concerned itself with situations involving a 
single, valued, collective group task. The basic 
problem. that guided the present research is the 
following: Given that an intervention succeeds 
in modifying the effect of a diffuse status char- 
acteristic with regard to one actor and one 
group task, will this modification be trans- 
ferred to a second actor and second: group 
task? We have argued that this problem can be. 
‘solved by. using the status characteristics 
theory in conjunction with an auxiliary as- ` 
sumption. Our extension admits into the do- 
main of the theory situations involving series of 
collective, valued group tasks and successive 
status partners. The experiment supported all 
of the predictions we derived from the theory. 
In particular, when subjects possessed either 
the high or the low state of the diffuse status 
characteristic (relative 'to partner), the incon- 
sistent’ status information provided by the 
status intervention was transferred to a new 
group task and a new status partner. Our work ' 
builds on the research of Pugh and Wahrman 


-5 


7 Recently completed work on the effects of task 
sequence involved the same two group tasks as the ` 
present study, but in reverse order. (Results are 
available from the first author.) In-a condition with - 
equal-status partners, the P(S) inflation was reduced 
to 3 percent (.598 and .628 for T, and Tp, respec- * 
tively), a statistically insignificant difference. These 
results support the ‘easier task” explanation, al- 
though the partial reversal in P(S) valués indicates 
that “acquired skills” may have also come into play. 
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(1983) on transfer effects. However; this re- 


search goes significantly further 'in that we ' 


have theoretically derived and experimentally 
tested (1) the transfer of a status intervention to 
a second group task, and (2) a reduction in the 
effect of.that status intervention in the second 
groyip-task setting. ` 
With the extension of status characteristics 

theory to situations having any number of suc- 
cessive group tasks, we now have the means of 
examining how status expectations are formed, 
maintained and altered over time. Information 
about specific abilities of group members will 
be used not only to order interaction in the 
immediate setting, but also as the basis of 
forming expectations for, and structuring in- 
teractions with, future group members who are 
similar in diffuse status to the first. Thus we 
now can explain how any number of status 
characteristics, whether diffuse or specific; 
consistent or inconsistent, will operate to de- 
termine expectations both in an immediate set- 
ting and for future interactions (see Berger et 
-~ al., 1983). Of course, increasingly refined tests 
of the transfer . phenomenon -under various 
status conditions should still be executed. 

. In any natural setting individuals are con- 
fronted daily with numerous examples of 


high-status actors occupying the higher posi- _ 
tions in the social order. Males and whites pre- ` 


- dominate in the higher occupational positions. 
These examples serve to confirm status-based 
expectations. In the absence of information to 
the contrary, status expectations became 
self-fulfilling prophesies. The contributions of 
men, whites and the more highly educated are 
more likely to be evaluated highly than the 
contributions of women, blacks and the less 
educated, regardless of the content of their 
contributions. However, when actors’ ability 
levels are inconsistent with diffuse status char- 
acteristics (an intelligent woman or unintelli- 
gent white), status-based expectations are 
challenged. The diffuse status characteristic is 
no longer the sole basis of task expectations: 
As our research indicates, this is enough to 
change behavior patterns in more than ‘the im- 

'. mediate setting. It is conceivable that un- 

wanted status disadvantages in the classroom, 

the workplace, the family or informal groups 

. may be overcome by some initial intervention, 

and this situation maintained by intermittent 
reminder” or “booster” interventions as the 

effects of the original recede. 

We are led to conclude that any sociologist 
desirous of effecting truly “persistent” status 
interventions must be prepared to demonstrate 
numerous counterexamples in, which the 
lower-status individuals have special com- 
petencies over a range of tasks through time. It 
is our hope that this research will provide a 
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theoretical basis for introducing just such se- 
quential interventions. 
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THE RISE OF ETHNICITY: DETERMINANTS OF ETHNIC 
PERCEPTIONS AMONG CUBAN EXILES IN MIAMI* - 


ALEJANDRO PORTES 
The Johns Hopkins University 


~ This paper traces the evolution of perennans of social distance and discrimination 
by the host society among members of a recently arrived foreign minority. 
Determinants of these perceptions Suggested by three alternative hypotheses in this 
area.are reviewed and their effects compared empirically. The data come from a 
longitudinal study of adult male Cuban exiles interviewed at the time of arrival in the 
United States and again three and six years later. Results suggest a significant rise in 
perceptions of social distance and discrimination from low initial levels and a 
‘consistent association of such perceptions with variables suggested by the ethnic 
resilience perspective. In particular, findings. from a series of logistic regressions 
converge with recent events in South Florida to demonstrate the significance of 
interethnic contact and competition in -the development of ethnic awareness. 
Theoretical implications of these. results and their bearing on the analysis ‘of 


differences between labor immigrants and political refugees are discussed. 


This paper examines the process through 


which perceptions associated with rising ethnic - 


awareness have developed among a recent 
immigrant group with distinct characteristics: 
Cuban refugees arriving in the early seventies. 
The transformation of newly arrived immi- 
. grants into ethnic minorities and the interethnic 
stereotypes generated during the process have 
been frequent topics of sociological interest. 
Although dormant for a while, interest in 
ethnicity and ethnic perceptions has experi- 
enced a vigorous resurgence in the wake of the 
various ethnic mobilizations of the nineteen 
sixties and seventies and the new waves of 
immigration (Zolberg, 1983; piore, 1979; Bach, 
1978). 

A familiar, but still lively controversy in this 


field centers around two different positions on - 


the relationship between immigrants and the 
receiving society. The earlier and most com- 
monly accepted position assumes that, over 
the long run, immigrants would want to join the 
mainstream of society. Since this motivation is 


assumed, research from this perspective has ` 


focused on the stereotypes that the host 
majority possesses about different groups of 
newcomers, and on such characteristics as 
.race, religion, and language that make each 
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minority more or less acceptable. This per- 
spective underlies many of the classic studies 
of immigrant groups in the United States such 
as the Italians (Child, 1943; Vecoli, 1977) and 
the Irish (Handlin, 1941, 1951), as well as the 
extensive sociological literature on ‘social 
distance” between various nationalities and the 
ranking of minorities according to their de- 
sirability in the eyes of the dominant group 
(Bogardus, 1928, 1958; Lieberson, 1961; 
Williams, 1964; Simpson and Yinger, 1972). 
The view of assimilation as primarily a process 
of overcoming barriers that block acceptance 
into the mainstream of American society was 
given theoretical expression in such writings as 
Warner and Srole’s The Social Systems of 
American Ethnic Groups (1945) and, most 
prominently, in Milton Gordon’s Assimilation 
in American Life (1964). 

A more recent perspective questions the 
basic assumption of assimilation by noting that 
many immigrants and their descendants have 
not melted into the mainstream despite the ap- 
parent decline of widespread discrimination 


‘against.them. This observation raises the pos- 


sibility that immigrants do not always want to 
assimilate and prefer to remain instead as dis- 
tinct national communities (Glazer, 1954; Par- 
enti, 1967; Greeley, 1971). Since their motiva- 
tions can not ‘simply be assumed, this perspec- 
tive naturally shifted the study of ethnic per- 
ceptions from those held by Anglos to those 
held by the minorities themselves. Ethnic 
identification, ethnic consciousness, and sol- 
idarity have thus become frequent topics of 
research in recent years (Olzak, 1983; Alba and 
Chamlin, 1983; Portes et al., 1980). In general, 
this second perspective ‘identifies ethnic 
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resilience—a mixture of the awareness of racial - course of ethnic awareness in conditions where 


and cultural differences and the social solidar- 


ity based on them—as a central feature in the 
experience of most immigrant groups (Greeley, 
1971; Bonacich and Modell, 1980; Geschwen- 
der, 1978). 

The foreign minority which is the topic of 
this paper is exceptional in relation to those 
commonly studied in the past. Whether re- 
searchers assume that minorities want to as- 
similate or remain distinct, they have dealt, 
almost exclusively, with groups created by 
labor immigration. Labor inflows, whether 
from Ireland, Southeastern Europe, or 
Mexico, have in common the fact that they are 
formed by individuals who leave their country 
voluntarily in search of employment and eco- 
nomic opportunities abroad. Although many 
plan to return eventually (Piore, 1979), the 
exigencies of economic adaptation confront 
them with a reality that makes awareness of 
racial and cultural cleavages and early solidar- 
ity based on common national bonds a neces- 


sity. Assimilation and ethnic resilience theories _ 


generally agree on this point; their differences 
center on the content of these ethnic percep- 
tions and, primarily, on their salience and per- 
sistence over time. Thus, there is general con- 
sensus on the fact that immigrant minorities 
quickly become ‘concerned with what’ the 
dominant group—or simply the society as a 
whole—thinks of them . . . because social im- 
ages are seen to have considerable conse- 
quences for the group and affect all sorts of 
opportunities” (Lieberson, 1982:4849). 
Political exiles who flee abroad to organize 
or await the overthrow of their country’s gov- 
ernment do not fit this description very well. 
They neither wish to assimilate nor are they 
very concerned with ethnic stereotypes. While 
their attention and energies are riveted in re- 
versing the political situation back home, 
events in the host society, including ethnic 
cleavages, remain a matter of relative indif- 
ference (Fagen et al., 1968; Suhrke, 1983). This 
attitude follows from the fact that their goals 
are not tied to their position in a social context 
perceived as temporary (Pedraza-Bailey, 1982; 
Rogg, 1974). The course of ethnic awareness 
among such groups, who must abandon their 
. original goals and face the reality of permanent 
resettlement abroad, have not been studied 
extensively. 


Although labor immigrations have continued ` 


to be the norm in the United States during the 
‘last two decades, they have been accompanied 
by increasingly numerous and diversified 
political inflows (Keely, 1981; Zolberg, 1983). 
Cubans are the largest and one of the oldest of 
these groups. As an exile community defeated 


in its original return goals, Cubans illustrate the 


little or no awareness existed during an earlier 
period. This path, uncharted by previous re- 
search, is the topic of this paper. 


THEORIES 


Ethnic awareness can be defined as the per- 
ception by members of a minority of the social 
distance separating them from the dominant 
group and the existence of discrimination 
based on racial or cultural differences. Aware- 
ness of social distance and of negative 
stereotypes has been said to be a decisive fac- 
tor affecting the behavior of minority-group 
members (Suttles, 1968; Lieberson, 1982; 
Nagel’ and Olzak, 1982). The opposite of 
ethnic awareness is then a sense of equality — 
and the belief that one can fréely mingle with 
anyone else in the society; such perceptions 


are said to characterize fully “assimilated” 


minorities (Eisenstadt, 1970; Heiss, 1969). 

In investigating the course of ethnic aware- 
ness among Cuban refugees, I am interested 
not only in tracing their overall trend over 
time, but also in examining the determinants of 
individual differences. Theories’ reviewed 


above also have something to say in this last ’ ' 


respect. Perhaps the most common hypothesis 
derives from the assimilation perspective. 

Ethnic perceptions among immigrant groups 
tend to decline as they become more fully .as- 
similated. Hence, factors accelerating the as- 
similation process should be negatively corre-: 
lated with such perceptions. Race and knowl- 
edge of English have been consistently iden- 
tified as factors facilitating assimilation 
(Warner and Srole, 1945; Simpson and Yinger, 
1972); their effects on ethnic awareness should 
be correspondingly negative. 

Education is frequently mentioned as a pow- 
erful assimilative force for two reasons: first, 
educated immigrants dre generally more ac- 
ceptable to dominant-group members; second, 
education facilitates overcoming linguistic and 
cultural barriers which prevent access into 
broader social circles. As Alba and Chamlin 
(1983:242) note, “education is assumed widely 
to bear an important relation to assimilation 

. in that it introduces the individual to an 
ethnically widening circle of classmates as he 
or she proceeds higher in the educational sys- 
tem.” Other variables related to education and 
reflecting cognitive skills and values are occu- 
pational status, modernity, and information 
about U.S. society. They can also be expected 
to facilitate assimilation and thus reduce the 
salience of ethnicity. 

The opposite ethnic resilience perspective is 
not monolithic in its approach to ethnic aware- 
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ness. Two positions with opposite implications - 


can be identified. ‘The first emphasizes the ° 


condition of those groups confined to a re- 
stricted residential setting or niche in the occu- 
pational structure. When groups with distinct 
racial or cultural features are isolated in certain 
physical areas and economic rolės, awareness 
of ethnic differences and solidarity based on 
them will be increased. This basic perspective 
underlies a series of otherwise unrelated writ- 
ings on internal colonialism (Hechter, 1977; 
Blauner, 1972), immigrant small business 
(Light, 1972; Kim, 1981), and dual labor 
markets (Edwards, 1979; Piore, 1975).:Despite 
their many substantive differences, these 
writings espouse the common view that con- 
sciousness of ethnicity i is heightened by segre- _ 
gation into mostly disadvantageous residential ` 
and occupational settings. This common pre- 
diction can be labeled the “ethnic enclosure” 
hypothesis. It is readily seen that this hypothe- 
sis does not really stand in opposition.to as- 
similation theory, but merely emphasizes its 
obverse: ethnic awareness will be greater and 
more durable precisely among those groups 
which fail or are prevented from assimilating. 
The enclosure hypothesis has been chal- 
lenged by other authors within the same ethnic 
resilience perspective. They argue that it is not 
confinement, but actual entry of minorities into 
mainstream occupations and other roles that. 
heightens ethnic awareness. So long as immi- 
grants and other minorities remain a “world 
unto themselves,” consciousness of events in 
the outside is dimmed and the presence of 
common cultural and racial traits remains more 
a taken-for-granted fact than the basis for con- 
scious mobilization (Despres, 1975; Hannan, 
1979; Nielsen, 1980). It is only when minorities 
start to abandon their internal colonies, neigh- 
borhoods, and enclaves and compete directly ' 
with other groups that awareness of racial and 
cultural differences will be heightened and 
form the basis for'mobilization (Olzak, 1983). 
This last prediction has been labeled the 


“ethnic competition” hypothesis. Its distinct _ 


feature is that it identifies as predictors pre- 


cisely the same variables associated with the - 


assimilation hypothesis, but reverses the sign 
of the -predicted effects. If access to resources 
that permit competition in the open residential 
and labor markets is what leads to heightened 
consciousness of ethnic differences, it stands 


, to reason that more-educated minority-group 


members, those more competent in the lan- 
guage and more informed about social and 
economic conditions, will have higher levels of 
awareness. From this perspective, cognitive 
skills and modern values do not-diminish the 
salience and significance of ethnicity, but actu- 


ally increase them. . 
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DATA 


The principal source of data for this study i is a 
longitudinal survey of Cuban exiles arriving in 
the United States in 1972-73. A. total of 590 
adult males between theages of 18 and 60 were 
interviewed shortly after arriving in the United 
States, the interval ranging from.a few weeks 
to several months, Since almost all new ref- 
ugees were contacted during the survey period ` 
and the refusal rate was only six percent, the 
sample is considered coterminous with the rel- 
evant population of new refugee arrivals within 
a six-month period. ` 

This sample was followed and reinterviewed 
in 1976 and 1979. Almost all original respon- 
dents remained in South Florida, a fact which 
helped trace them over time. However, there 
was substantial sample mortality due to a great 
deal of intralocal mobility and the fact that 
several respondents died or returned to Cuba. 


-In 1976, 72.3 percent of the first-wave sample 


was located and interviewed; in 1979, the re- 
trieval rate was 70, percent of the original. For 
both follow-up subsamples, difference-of- _ 
means tests between respondents and nonres- - 
pondents over an extensive list of first-wave 
variables were conducted. Following Astin and 
Panos (1969), a “Missing” dummy variable was 
regressed on different sets of 1973 predictors to 
determine the extent of sample mortality bias. 
These results have been presented elsewhere 
(Portes, 1982; Portes and Bach, 1984: Ch. 3). 
Neither analysis revealed a significant bias in 
either follow-up sample.’ The multiple correla- 
tion of “Missing” on various sets of first-wave 
variables did not exceed .06 in any case, indi- 
cating that follow-up samples are quite similar 
to the original one. Results below are inter- 
preted accordingly. 

Data from this study are relevant to the 
analysis of general trends over time and can 
also be used to test hypotheses concerning de- 
terminants of ethnic awareness. Indicators of 
the latter variable are presented in the follow- 
ing section; we now turn to predictors associ- 
ated with each of the above hypotheses, 

RACE is a summary measure of the respon- 
dent’s racial characteristics made by ‘trained 
interviewers and coded along a three-point 
scale from “light white” (2) to ‘mulatto or 
black” (0). Education (EDUC) is the respon- 
dent’s completed years of education in Cuba. 
U.S. Education (USEDUC) is the amount of 
education acquired in the United States, mea- 
sured in completed months. Knowledge of En- 
glish (ENGLISH) is an objective test-of En- 
glish comprehension at an elementary and 
junior high school level. It was administered in 
1973 and again in 1979; on both occasions; it 
yielded a unidimensional index ‘with a high 
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level of internal consistency.! Occupational 


status (OCCUP) is the exile’s principal occu- ` 


pation in Cuba, coded in Duncan SEI points. 
Alfernative codings of occupation in Siegel's 
and Treiman’s prestige scales are available in 
the data; Duncan’s SEI was selected for this 
analysis because of its more compelling pattern 
of intercorrelations with theoretically related 
variables. Information (USINF) is an ad hoc 
test constructed to measure factual knowledge 
of different aspects of U.S. society, ranging 
from identification of political figures to 
knowledge of different credit and tax matters. 

It was administered in 1976 and again in 1979, 

vielding in each case a unidimensional factorial 
structure and moderate reliability.2 Modernity 
(MODERN) is the respondent’s original score 
on Inkeles and Smith’s (1974) OM Short-form 5 
Scale, selected because of its brevity and the 
fact that it had been standardized in two Latin 
American countries. AGE is the respondent’s 
years at arrival; although age does not corre- 
spond unambiguously to any of the above hy- 
potheses, it has been consistently identified as 
a generally significant factor in the process of 
assimilation of recent immigrants (Rischin, 

1962; Anderson, 1974). . 

Ethnicity of Neighborhood (NEIGHBOR), 
the first indicator of ethnic enclosure, is a 
dummy variable coded *1” if the respondent 
lives in a predominantly Cuban or Latin neigh- 
borhood and ‘‘0” if he lives in a predominantly 
Anglo area. Measures are available for 1976 
and 1979. Enclave Employment (ENCLAVE) 
is also a dummy. variable, coded “1” if the 
respondent is self-employed or works in firms 
owned by other Cubans and “0” if the respon- 
dent works in an Anglo-owned firm or one 
belonging to a member of another ethnic group, 
such as Jews. As other studies have shown, a 
characteristic of the Cuban pattern of settle- 
ment in Miami has been the proliferation of 
-small and middle-sized businesses established, 
for the most part, by earlier exiles and giving 
employment to a significant number of more 
recent arrivals (Wilson and Portes, 1980; Wil- 
son and Martin, 1982; Jorge and Moncarz, 
1982). The enclosure hypothesis would lead us 
to expect significantly higher levels of ethnic 
awareness among refugees whose work lives 
are confined to the Cuban enclave than among 
those who have found employment in the open 
labor market. 

Finally, Experiences of Discrimination 
(EXPER) is a dichotomy coded “0” if the 

‘respondent reported no experience of dis- 
crimination by Anglos in the first six. years in 


' Heise and Bohrnstedt's unit-weighted maximum 
likelihood omega is .906 in 1976 and .935 in 1979. 
2 Q = .673 (1976); .773 (1979). 
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the United States and “1” if he experienced 


discrimination at least occasionally. Despite its- 


face relevance, the theoretical status of this 
variable is ambiguous since none of the above 


perspectives would predict that experiencing - 


discrimination reduces ethnic awareness. It 


seems appropriate, however, to associate {his 


variable with the ethnic competition hypothe- 
sis, since it is the latter which places greater 
emphasis òn the significance of interethnic en- 


‘counters as a determinant of ethnic aware- 


ness. 


RESULTS 
From Political Exiles to Ethnic Minority 


Our first task is to examine changes in ethnic 
perceptions and related variables for this sam- 
ple over the course of its six years in the 
United States. Table 1 presents the relevant 
data. By 1973, the Castro government had been 
thirteen years in power and realistic expecta- 
tions of overthrowing it were dim. Even then, 
almost half of the Cuban refugees arriving in 
that year indicated that they did not intend to 
settle in the United States, and 60 percent re- 
ported plans to return if the Castro regime fell. 
In the same year, almost no one perceived 
discrimination against Cubans, but one-fourth 
of respondents said that they did not know. 
These early perceptions and plans fit quite well 
the image of a politically oriénted exile com- 
munity. The almost total absence of percep- 
tions of discrimination may be attributed both 
to the general positive orientation toward the 
United States, an ally in the struggle against 
communism, and to ignorance of ethnic 
stereotypes among the American population. 


. 


After three years, and more’ so after six . 


years, the situation had changed dramatically. 
This is illustrated in Table 1 by changes in 
items tapping plans of permanent settlement 
and perceptions of discrimination. Plans to re- 
main in the United States increased signifi- 
cantly, comprising almost the entire sample by 
1979. Similarly, intentions to return after the 
overthrow of the Cuban government declined 
from over half to less than one-fourth’ of the 
sample. By 1976, already three-fourths of re- 
spondents planned to become U.S. citizens; 
three years later, the figure had increased to 86 
percent, including twenty-four refugees who 
had already acquired citizenship. These trends 
clearly reflect a move away from earlier preoc- 
cupations with political struggle and return to 
Cuba and toward recognition of the fact of 
permanent resettlement. 

This shift in plans was accompanied by an 
equally significant change in ethnic-percep- 
tions. Perceptions of discrimination increased 


` from almost zero in 1973 to over 25 percent of 
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Table 1. Plans and Perceptions during the First.Six Years in the United States—Cuban Exiles* 
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1973 1976 ` 1979 
- ` (N=59)  (N=42)  (N=4%) 
; % % ' © 
I. Plans to Resettle in U.S. Permanently? ` 
Yes’. . 53.7 88.5 95.9 
* No . ‘ 31.7 4.7 - 24 
Doesn't Know' : 14.6 6.8 1.7 
Il. Would Return to Cuba if Castro Government Fell? 
Yes : 60.6 50.5 22.6 
No 10.1 27.9 51.7 
- D.K. 29.3 21.6 25.7 
HI. Plans to Become U.S. Citizen? : 
Yes 77.2 85.7 
No 73 4.9 
DK. ` © 155 9.5 
IV. Is there Discrimination against Cubans in the U.S.? 
, Yes 4.6 26.8 26.4 
‘No 69.1, 69.8 62.5 
D.K. 26.3 3.4 ILL 
V. Are Anglo/Cuban Relations Close or Distant? 
Close 69.4 63.7 
Distant 24.7 . 25.5 
D.K. : , 5.9° 10.8 
VI. How do Anglos see Themselves in Relation to Cubans? ‘ 
Inferior 0.2 1.5 
Equal 56.4 - 47,3 
Superior 43.4 50.8 


a Frequencies based on full samples each year; percentages based on respondents interviewed at all three 
points in time parallel these results too closely to merit reproduction. 


the sample three years later; “don’t know” re 
sponses declined sharply. Other perceptual 
items included in the 1976 and 1979 surveys 
yielded similar distributions; majorities contin- 
ued to give positive responses, but a substan- 
tial one-fourth of the sample described 
` Anglo-Cuban relations as “distant” or “‘hos- 
tile.” When asked about how Anglos perceived 
themselves in comparison with Cubans, much 
larger proportions indicated awareness of so- 
cial distance; by 1979, half of the respondents 
indicated that Anglos saw themselves as 
superior. The basic conclusion from these re- 
sults is that the shift from political struggle 
toward permanent resettlement ran parallel to 
a significant increase in perceptions of social 
distance and discrimination. These perceptions 
were endorsed by a sizable and seemingly 
growing proportion of the sample. Cuban 
exiles arriving in 1973 thus appeared well on 
their way to reaching levels of ethnic aware- 
ness similar to those found among other, non- 
political immigrant groups, 3 


“3A longitudinal study of Mexican immigrants was 
conducted at the same time as the present one. At 
the moment of arrival in 1973, 22 percent of Mexi- 
cans perceived discrimination against their ,own 
minority as compared to less than 5 percent among 
Cubans. Six years later, perceptions of discrimina- 
tion had increased in both samples, but the percent- 


+ 


Individual Differences 


Table 1 also shows that not all respondents 
changed their views after six years in the 
United States. Hence, the next task is to in- 
vestigate these individual differences and their 
determinants. There are three separate depen- 
dent variables in this analysis: perceptions of 
discrimination against Cubans; perceptions of 
social relations between Cubans and Anglos; 
and perceptions of Anglo self-evaluations. The 
three variables are dichotomies and were mea- 
sured in 1976 and 1979, permitting comparisons 
over time. 

These variables are examined separately 


‘rather than combined in a summated index be- 


cause of their different content. The last two 
items represent meastires of perceived social 
distance, while the first taps directly the issue 
of discrimination. Table 2 presents bivariate 
relationships with all predictors suggested by 
the three hypotheses above. The most signifi- 


- cant trend in these results is that predictions 


stemming from the assimilation perspective are 
consistently disproved and those derived from 
the ethnic competition hypotheses are sup- 
ported. Predictions associated with the ethnic _ 
enclosure hypothesis fall in between. 


age difference between them had shrunk signifi- 
cantly: 36 percent of Mexicans against 26 percent of 
Cubans affirmed the existence of discrimination. 
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THE RISE OF ETHNICITY. 
Consider race. Despite its expected decisive 


effect on ethnic perceptions, it fails to have a. 


single significant relationship with any of the 
three dependent variables; mean differences in 
race for different response categories are en- 
+tirely erratic. Associations with education, 
knowledge of English, occupations, and re- 
lated variables are equally unambiguous. There 
are 41 mean differences of variables identified 
jointly by the assimilation and competition hy- 
potheses as predictors of ethnic awareness. 


Twenty-seven of these (63%) are statistically 


significant; not a single one runs in the direc- 
tion anticipated by the’ assimilation 
hypothesis. In other words, education— 
either brought from Cuba or acquired in the 
United States—knowledge of English, infor- 
mation about U.S. society, and’ occupational 
status are all positively correlated with per- 
ceptions of social distance and discrimination. 
Living in a' predominantly ethnic neighbor- 
hood does not make much difference in these 
exiles’ perceptions, but being part of the ethnic 
economy does. As predicted by the enclosure 
hypothesis, ethnic awareness is significantly 
higher among refugees employed in the Miami 
Cuban enclave. Next, experiences of discrimi- 
nation at the hands of Anglos are consistently 
associated with ethnic awareness. Although 


this result is not surprising, it is also inline with ` 


the argument emphasizing the importance of 
interethnic contacts and competition. Finally, 
there is some evidence that age is inversely 
related to ethnic perceptions; although not all 
Televant differences are statistically significant, 
- younger refugees tend to be more frequently 
found among those reporting social distance 
and competition. 

There is ambiguity in the meaning of this last 
result and also in bivariate associations which 
support both ethnic enclosure and ethnic com- 
petition predictions. These preliminary find- 
ings provide useful evidence contrary to the 
assimilation hypothesis, but fail to elucidate 
the significance of other relationships. A more 
complex analysis is thus required. s 


' Determinants of Ethnic Awareness 


The next,step consists in considering all pre- 
dictors jointly and attempting to construct 
models of their principal effects. Since the de- 
pendent variables are dichotomies, ordinary- 
least-squares regression would not do because 
the measurement of the variables violates the 
assumption of homoscedasticity and would 
‘probably misspecify the mie probability func- 
‘tion. Logistic regression obviates many of the 
problems created by OLS in this situation; this 
procedure presents other difficulties, such as 
the assumption that individual probabilities 
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‘derive exactly froin the maximum likelihood 
function. However, it is clearly superior to 
biased OLS estimators, and for this reasor it 
will be employed in this analysis. 

Columns I, IV, and VH of Table 3 present 
‘full regressions of each dependent variable on 


- all predictors. Results are limited to endogen- 


ous variables measured in 1979 because of their 
greater interest and the fact that 1976 data will 
be used for subsequent elaboration of the 
analysis.* In Table 3, the logarithm of the 
probability of perceiving social distance from 
Anglos or discrimination against Cubans is ex- 
pressed as a linear function of a constant;-edu- 
cation, knowledge of English, and related vari- 
ables; age; experiences of discrimination; and 
the two ethnic enclosure indicators. 
Log-likelihood chi-square values and the . 
R? analogs at the bottom of the Table reveal a 
worse fit of the models for the two social dis- 
tance indicators than for perceptions of dis- 
crimination. This is due to the large number of 
predictors that fail to have a significant net 
‘effect. Past experience of discrimination has 
reliable effects on all threg dependent vari- 
ables, and information about U.S. society on 
two. With these exceptions, all other effects 


. are either insignificant or limited to a single 


variable. 

The magnitude of these effects and, in par- 
ticular, the associated t-values must be inter- 
preted with caution, however. Inspection of 
the correlation matrix among exogenous vari- 
ables reveals sizable correlations between edu- 


. cation and occupation (.72); education and 


knowledge of English (.64); knowledge of En- 
glish and occupation (.51); and others: These 
correlations suggest multicollinearity. Farrar - 
and Glauber (1967) propose examining the de- 
terminant of the correlation matrix among pre- 
dictors as a summary indicator of multicol- 
linearity. This statistic is bounded by 0 (perfect 
linear relationship between two or more vari- 
ables) and / (perfect independence). The de- 
terminant in this case is .116, which again indi- 
cates a strong likelihood of collinearity. 

If this is the case, it is not possible to arrive 
at a parsimonious model of significant effects 
based on the t-values alone, since the latter are 
negatively affected by high intercorrelations 
among predictors. This unhappy situation is 
aggravated when one attempts to incorporate 
interaction effects. In the absence of a standard 
solution to this problem, my analysis pro- 

- ceeded by successively fitting a series of mod- 
els, checking for drastic changes in the mag- 
nitude of coefficients as variables were added 


4 Preliminary 1976 results based on a combined 
index of the dependent variables have been pre- 
sented elsewhere (Portes et al., 1980). : 
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or subtracted. After reliable main effects had 


been identified, first-order interactions were . 


incorporated one at a time. No interaction ef- 
fect improved significantly the fit of models 
based on main effects. The latter are presented 
in Columns H, V and VIII of Table 3. 

This að hoc procedure appears to have been 
suctessful in identifying the most significant 
predictors. As shown in the bottom rows of the 
table, the decrease in the log-likelihood chi- 
square values produced by incorporating all 
exogenous variables excluded from the final 
models is, in every case, minimal. The insig- 
nificant combined effects of excluded variables 
is confirmed by the R? analogs. 

Logit coefficients express the incremental 
effect of exogenous variables on the logarithm 
of the probability of perceiving social distance 
or discrimination. In addition, the first-order 
partial derivatives were computed and are pre- 
sented in the last columns of each panel. De- 


rivatives are calculated as b; P* (1—P*), where - 


b; is the relevant coefficient and P* is the esti- 
mated endogenous variable probability 
(Hanushek and Jackson, 1977:188-89). The 
sample proportion is assumed to be a rea- 
sonable estimate of P*. Under this assumption, 
partial derivatives are interpretable as the net 
change in the probability of ethnic awareness 
associated with a unit change in the exogenous 
variables. 

Final models for the two dependent variables 
tapping perceived social distance are similar 
with one exception. In both cases, information 
about U.S. society and education in the United 
States have reliable and quite similar effects. A 
unit increase in the 10-point USINF increases 
the probability of perceiving ‘‘distant’’ 
Cuban/Anglo relationships by 3 percent; an 
additional month of USEDUC increases that 
probability by half a percent. Effects of both 
exogenous variables on perceptions of Anglo 
superiority are of similar direction and size. 
Past experience of discrimination has a very 
substantial effect on both dependent variables, 
increasing the probability of ethnic perceptions 
by 15 percent in the first and 20 percent in the 
second. The only significant difference in these 
two regressions consists of the effect of en- 
clave membership on perceptions of Anglo 
superiority; the latter are 10 percent more 
probable, net of other variables, for those em- 
ployed in the enclave. 

The third endogenous variable, perceptions 
of discrimination, is determined by a somewhat 
different set of predictors. Not surprisingly, 
the effect of past experiences of discrimination 
is strongest on this variable. The next largest 
coefficient corresponds to enclave membership 
and it is again positive, The probability of per- 
ceiving discrimination increases by 13 percent 
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among refugees working in Cuban-owned 
firms. Age, on the other hand, decreases that 
probability by about one percent per year. 
Among measures of cognitive skills and values, 
only modemity retains a reliable effect, and 
this is again positive; each OM-5 Scale point 
yields a substantial 7 percent increase in the 
probability of perceiving discrimination. 

This analysis has thus reduced the predicted 
determinants of ethnic awareness to a much 
smaller number and, in the process, unambigu- 
ously rejected the assimilation hypotheses. 
However, it leaves us in the same kind of di- 
lemma concerning the other two. For the most 
part, results appear in line with the ethnic 
competition argument. Effects of information, 
modernity, and U.S. education all point in that 
direction, as do those of past experiences of 
discrimination. The negative impact of age on 
ethnic perceptions can also be plausibly inter- 
preted from this perspective. Much historical 
and contemporary research on immigrant 
groups has found consistently that older immi- 
grants are more resistant to change cultural and 
linguistic habits and less capable or willing to 
interact with members of the receiving society 
(Child, 1943; Petersen, 1971: Ch. 9; Rogg and 
Cooney, 1980:48-53). The trend is reflected in 
this sample in the small but significant negative 
correlations between age and knowledge of 
English (—.19) and age and information (—.15). 
This trend would tend to decrease perceptions 
of discrimination first by increasing resistance 
among older refugees to change their original 
positive perceptions of U.S. society and, sec- 
ond, by decreasing their interactions outside 
the ethnic circle. 

Yet, the theoretical implications of these 
findings are negated by the positive relation- 
ships between enclave employment and ethnic 
perceptions that support the enclosure hypoth- 
esis. A possible cause of this anomaly is the 
difference between the self-employed ‘and em- 
ployees within the Cuban enclave. Entrepre- 
neurs may be compelled by their businesses to 
enter into regular contact with outsiders, while 
employees are likely to be more confined 
within ethnic boundaries. Hence, the observed 
effect of enclave membership may be a spuri- 
ous result of the significantly greater exposure 
of entrepreneurs to outside contact and com- 
petition. A comparison of enclave entrepre- 
neurs (N=83) and employees (N=308) in this 
sample reveals exactly the opposite pattern. It 
is the employees who exhibit significantly 
higher levels of perceptions of discrimination 
(p < .05). : 

This result lends additional support to the 
ethnic enclosure argument, except for the fact 
that the subsample of enclave employees is 
itself heterogeneous. Inspecting its internal 
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composition, one finds a substantial number of 


refugees who were employed in non-Cuban, 


firms in 1976 and “returned” to the ethnic 
economy in 1979. This group (N=55) thus in- 
cludes individuals who were exposed to em- 
ployment conditions in the open labor market 
and then, by need or choice, returned to the 
enclave. If the ethnic competition argument is 
correct, perceptions of discrimination should 
be high among this group since it comprises 
those exposed fo outside conditions and who 
were motivated by their experiences to return. 
Conversely, if the ethnic enclosure argument is 
correct, this group should not be significantly 
different from other enclave employees .or 
should actually exhibit lower perceptions of 
discrimination against Cubans, given their 
lesser confinement within the ethnic commu- 
nity. Forty-two percent of enclave “retur- 
nees” perceived discrimination against Cu- 
bans, a figure almost double that for the total 
sample; the difference is statistically significant 
at the .001 level. When returnees-are removed, 
the difference in perceptions between enclave 
employees and others ceases to be statistically 
significant. 

These results strongly suggest that the posi- 
tive net effects of enclave employment on 
ethnic perceptions are a spurious result of mis- 
classifying part of the sample. Panels A and B 
of Table 4 replicate the logistic regressions of 
the two dependent variables on which enclave 
membership had a reliable effect after exclud- 
ing enclave returnees. The enclave effects di- 
minish in magnitude, becoming statistically in- 
significant, while those of other variables re- 
main essentially unaltered. This result supports 
the notion that the previous positive effects of 
enclave membership were not due to the 
greater isolation of refugees within the ethnic 
economy, as predicted by the enclosure hy- 
pothesis. 

Having determined that Grelave returnees 
were the cause of a spurious finding, the issue 
is what to do with them. In comparison with 
the rest of the sample, returnees were signifi- 
cantly less satisfied with their jobs in 1976 (p < 
.05) and also less satisfied with their lives in the 
United States in general (p < .10). In compari- 
son with “stayers,” that is, respondents em- 
ployed in Anglo-owned firms in both 1976 and 
1979, they had-lower prestige occupations and 
income in 1976 (p < .10; p < .01) and were less 
commonly found in skilled occupations (27 to 9 
percent). These differences disappeared in 
1979, after returnees had moved into occu- 
pations within the enclave. These results sug- 
gest that negative occupational experiences 
outside the Cuban enclave triggered both a de- 
cision to move back into it and arise in ethnic 
awareness. Hence, rather than excluding the 
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returnee subsample from the analysis, it seems. 
more appropriate to reinclude it as a new pre- ° 
dictor. 

Yet the discovery of an effect on ethnic 
awareness associated with displacement be- 
tween the enclave and open labor markets 
gives rise to other interesting possibilities. If , 
the ‘ethnic competition hypothesis is corfect, | 
heightened perceptions of social distance and 
discrimination should be found not only among 


-refugees who returned to the enclave, but also 


among those who left it after being employed in 
ethnic firms during an earlier period. This sec- 
ond group—the ‘‘departees”—should also ex- 
hibit higher levels of ethnic awareness insofar 
as it abandoned the relative protection of the 
ethnic economy to face competition in outside 
employment. The effect of recent departure 
from the enclave may be expected to be 
weaker, however, than that of returning to.it 
since the latter reflects an earlier and clearly 


, more negative experience. 


Columns C and D of Table 4 test those pre- 
dictions by introducting two dummy variables: 
RETURN is coded / if the refugee was outside 
the Cuban enclave in 1976 and returned to it in 
1979; DEPART is coded / if he was in enclave 
employment in 1976 but left it subsequently. 
As expected, effects of RETURN are positive 
and significant on both. dependent variables; 
going back to enclave employment increases 
the probability of perceiving discrimination by 
almost 19 percent on the average and that of 
perceiving Anglo superiority by. 13 percent. In 
substantive terms, these are sizable effects 
which rival those of past experiences of dis- 
crimination. Effects of DEPART are also posi- 
tive, but only that on perceived: sense of 
superiority by Anglos is reliable. This effect is 
also important substantively because it in- 


- creases the probability of such perceptions by 


almost 20 percent. 

These findings provide additional evidence 
in support of the argument that it is contact and 
competition with outside groups rather than 
confinement in one’s community that leads to 
heightened ethnic awareness. The only empiri- 
cal anomaly left in these results is the failure of 
departure from. the ethnic enclave to increase 
perceptions of discrimination. The small 
number of respondents involved (N=45) does 
not provide an explanation since it did not pre- 
vent a significant effect of DEPART on per- 
ceptions of Anglo superiority. An alternative 
explanation is that the move outside of the - 
Cuban enclave has been relatively recent for 
these men and, hence, can not be expected to 
have the same strong input that it had earlier 
among returnees. 

Yet, if leaving the ethnic economy does not 
significantly affect perceptions of discrimina- 
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tion in the aggregate, it should affect change in 
these perceptions between 1976 and 1979, the” 
time in which departure took place. As shown 
in*Table. 1, aggregate levels of perceptions of 
discrimination were about the same in both 
years; however, individual perceptions did not 
all remain constant and there were some 
changes. If the competition hypothesis is cor- 


rect, enclave departure should affect these . 


changes significantly in the direction of 
heightened perceptions of discrimination. . 

To test this last prediction, the difference 
score between perceptions of discrimination in 
1979 and 1976 was computed and coded as a 
dichotomy. CHANGE is 0 if perceptions re- 
mained constant or shifted in the direction of 
less awareness and / if they went in the oppo- 
site direction. The last panel of Table 4 pre- 
sents results of a logistic regression of this 
variable on all predictors found to. be signifi- 
cant previously. The results of interest in this 
regression pertain to the effects of the two in- 
dicators of labor market displacement, RE- 
TURN and DEPART. Returning to enclave 
employment in 1979 increased the probability 
of shifting toward perceiving discrimination by 
& percent on the average; leaving the enclave 
between 1976 and 1979 increased that proba- 
bility by 9 percent. The latter effect is both 
statistically significant and sizable. Hence, the 
prediction derived from the ethnic competition 
hypothesis is again supported. 

There is the possibility, at this point, that the 
data may have been excessively “fitted.” The 
attempt to test various implications of the hy- 
potheses and resolve empirical anomalies may 
have led to results which will not replicate with 
slight changes in the sample or the measure- 
ment of variables. Ideally, these results should 
be replicated on several independent samples 
at different time periods. Unfortunately, there 
is no comparable data set which may be used 
for this purpose since other surveys of exile 
groups do not include many of the items em- 
ployed here. 

A partial test of the stability of the above 
findings was conducted, however, through 
random subsample replication (Finifter, 1972). 
If the preceding results have capitalized on 
chance, they will be sensitive to alterations in 
the data base. On the other hand, if they are 
robust they should replicate on random sub- 
samples. Estimates presented in panels C, D, 
and E of Table 4 were replicated on two 75% 
random subsamples each.’ Results, omitted 
here, are quite similar to those discussed ear- 


lier. All coefficients are in the same direction - 


and, with minor exceptions, all those found to 
be statistically significant in the full sample are 
also significant in the replications. Hence, the 
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principal results can be considered robust rela- 
tive to fluctuations in the original dagta base. 


DISCUSSION- 


The survey on which these results are based 
concluded in 1979. In 1980, the Mariel exedus ° 
took place, bringing to the United States ap- 
proximately 125,000 new Cuban refugees; in 
the same year, a referendum passed in Dade 
County (which includes Miami) prohibiting the 
use of public monies to support instruction and 
cultural activities in a language other than En- 
glish. Reactions to those events. triggered a 
process which accelerated the two principal 
trends already apparent in the data: (a) a rapid 
rise of a distinct sense of ethnicity among the 
Miami Cuban population; and (b) the decisive 
impact of inter-ethnic competition in bringing 
about this result. 

The Mariel boatlift confronted the older 
Cuban community with evidence of wide- 
spread negative attitudes, if not outright hos- 
tility, among the surrounding population. The 
few thousand delinquents and mental patients 
put by the Cuban government aboard the boats 
stigmatized not only the entire Mariel exodus, 
but the pre-Mariel exile population as well 
(Clark et al., 1981). Well-established Cubans 
found themselves portrayed as undesirables on 
a par with the least educated and skilled illegal 
aliens. A’Gallup poll conducted shortly after 
Mariel and which received widespread public- 
ity in Miami found that Cubans ranked at the 
bottom of all ethnic groups in terms of their 
desirability as potential neighbors for the . 
American population. Shortly after, the film 
“Scarface,” a remake of a 1932 movie about Al 
Capone, started shooting in Miami, this time 


‘with a Mariel refugee as the lead gangster. 


` The Dade County referendum also gave evi- 
dence of the opposition of the South Florida 
Anglo population to the expansion of bilin- 


` gualism and the spread of the.culture of the 


refugees. A frequent statement in open-ended 
interviews I conducted with Cuban exile lead- 
ers in 1981 was that the referendum had been 
“a slap in the face” for their community. These 
informants, prominent in business and local 
government, noted repeatedly that the Anglo 
power elite had not taken an active part in the 

anti-bilingual movement, but that it had re- 
mained aloof without attempting to defuse it. 
In the words of one informant, “they shared 
deep inside the sentiments of the grassroots - 
movement.” s 


5 Twenty interviews were conducted with individ- 
uals prominent in business, local government, the 
professions, and the Catholic Church during: the 
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Until 1980, the activities of the Cuban popu- 
lation in South Florida were channelled in two ` 
principal. directions: economic advancement, 
involving the creation of a number of small 
businesses which gave rise to the enclave; 
politicał struggle, oriented to the overthrow of 
the Castro government. In both endeavors, the 
American population and, in particular, the 
Anglo elites were viewed as allies rather than 


as competitors. Until the late seventies, Cu- 


bans in South Florida formed a relatively self- 
enclosed community preoccupied with its own 
issues and goals (Boswell, 1984). Despite «a 
gradual increase in ethnic awareness, reflected 


in the survey data, there were few if any sig- . 


nificant “ethnic” organizations until that time; 
Cuban political groups were organized along 
the old exile mold and their efforts were exclu- 
sively oriented toward defeating the Castro 
' government (Pedraza-Bailey, 1982). 
` Cuban community leaders interviewed in 
1981 emphasized their “‘defenselessness” when 
confronted with the anti-refugee campaigns 
and the anti-bilingual referendum. The existing 
organizations were not equipped to deal with 
this new situation, nor could their leaders cope 
with the sudden transformation of broad sec- 
tors of American public opinion from pre- 


-sumed allies into adversaries. The reaction was’ 


not long in coming, however, and it followed 
lines which could be easily anticipated from the 
experience of earlier immigrant minorities. At 
least four important Cuban organizations con- 
` cerned with domestic issues were created or 
became highly visible after 1980. Although 
one, the Cuban-American National Founda- 
tion, continues to emphasize lobbying for 
anti-Castro activities, the others are explicitly 
oriented to the defense of Cubans as an ethnic 
minority in the United States. Cuban candi- 
dates in local elections, an infrequent presence 
before 1980, have also started to proliferate; 
several have been elected to the Florida State 
legislature, to the Metro-Dade Board of Com- 
missioners, and to several local mayoralities. 
- Most leaders of the new organizations and 
officeholders are well-educated individuals, 
fluent in English, and have a professional or 
managerial background. For example, board 
members of one of thése organizations include 
a bank president, several top officials of Dade 
County and the City of Miami, and executives 
of various corporations.* Although most of 


spring and summer of 1981. Interviews ‘were open- 
ended and designed to elicit information about the 
state of opinion among leaders of the Cuban commu- 
nity following the Mariel episode. 

6 FACE (Facts about Cuban Exiles), organized in 
1982. i ' í 
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these leaders are first-generation refugees, 
they are younger on the average than the old 
exile leadership. In general, the urgency of 
doing ‘‘something’’? about the bad press image 


_created by Mariel seems greater among 


younger and better-educated’ Cubans occupy- 
ing positions of some influence in American 
institutions than among older refugees con- 
fined to Cuban neighborhoods and the enclave. 

Individual survey findings thus converge 
with the course of recent events in Miami to 
support the ethnic competition hypothesis as 
most appropriate to understand the evolution 
of the Cuban exile community. These results 
add to a growing body of evidence indicating 
that it is the breakdown of isolated ethnic 
communities, rather than their maintenance, 
which contributes decisively‘ to the rise of 
ethnic awareness and mobilization (Ragin, 
1979; Nielsen, 1980; Hannan, 1979). Three 
decades ago, Nathan Glazer noted that the 
confrontation with American urban life made 
nationalities out of individuals who had previ- 
ously only the most tenuous cultural bond. In 
his words, “The urbanization of many East 
European peoples occurred in America, not in 
Europe, and the effects of urbanization, its 
breaking down of local variation, its creation of 


‘ some common denominator of nationality . . 
-were in large measure first displayed in 


America. The Erse Revival began in Boston 
and the nation of Czechoslovakia was launched 
at a meeting in Pittsburgh” (Glazer, 1954:167). 

Unlike these examples, the Cubans brought 
with them a strong sense of nationality and a 
solidarity based on a common political fate. 
Yet the struggle to reverse the course of events 
on the Island delayed for several years their 
coming to grips with the realities of a new 
country. It took the undeniable political defeat 
and subsequent permanent resettlement plus 
several years of additional experience for a 
minority of our respondents to perceive the 
significance of ethnic cleavages in the United 
States. I€ took the shock of Mariel and the 
anti-bilingual campaigns to galvanize the ref- 
ugee community into creating its first self- 
defense organizations. In the end, pressures of 
American urban life ‘and the realities of in- 
creased competition have combined to 
transform a formerly isolated group into an- 
other ethnic minority, with goals and interests 
dependent on its position within American so- 


ciety. 


i 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND CRIMINAL INVOLVEMENT: AN 
INVESTIGATION OF RECIPROCAL CAUSAL STRUCTURES* 
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Current etiological theories of criminal behavior are unidirectional in structure; 
positing that crime is caused by a variety of social factors, these theories tend to 
ignore the reciprocal causal influence of crime on those factors. The present paper 
assesses the theoretical and empirical consequences associated with unidirectional 

y explanations of criminal involvement. Using a linear panel model approach, it also 
examines the advantages of reciprocal causal structures by estimating a 
nonrecursive model of the relationship between crime and one other variable, 
unemployment. Results indicate that a reciprocal model is far more accurate than a 
traditional, unidirectional one; unemployment and crime appear to mutually 
influence one another over the individual's life span. Implications of these findings 
for etiological theories of criminal behavior are discussed. 


Current sociological approaches to the etiol- 
ogy of crime and delinquency’. can be sub- 
sumed under one of four theoretical perspec- 
tives (Kornhauser, 1978:21). They are: social 
control theory, which treats the absence of 
controls over the person’s conduct as the basic 


_cause of crime; strain theory, which posits that 


‘ 


turally induced strain is the primary 


factor; social learning theory, which at-_ 


útes criminal behavior to the development 
A930 ‘orcement of deviant values; and inte- 
3 models, which combine elements of two 
iore of thesé theories into.a more general 
body of explanatory principles. 

While these, four approaches stress dif- 
ferent causal factors as being responsible for 
criminal involvement, all adopt a unidirec- 
tional or asymmetrical causal structure. As- 
serting that various social factors cause crimi- 
nal involvément, they ignore the possibility 
that crime and its presumed causes are em- 
bedded in a reciprocal causal structure, mutu- 
ally influencing one, another over the person's 
life span. The present paper shows, however, 


* Direct.all correspondence to: Terence P. 
Thornberry, Research Center in Crime and Delin- 
quency, University of Georgia, Athens, GA 30602. 

This project was supported in part by the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health (Grant No. 
MH13,664) and by the Research Center in Crime and 
Delinquency of the University of Georgia. The au- 
thors would like to thank Drs. Robert A. Ellis, James 
Massey, Jorge Mendoza, Robert A. Silverman, 
Abraham Tesser and Stewart Tolnay for commenting 
on earlier drafts of this paper. 

1 For our purposes there are no substantive dif- 
ferences between delinquency and crime and the two 
forms of criminal involvement are treated sym 
onymously in this ‘paper. 
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that reciprocal structures are both logically 
consistent with existing theories and provide a 
more accurate specification of the causal. pro- 
cesses actually involved in the genesis of 
criminal behavior. To do so, it first evaluates 
the theoretical difficulties posed by asymmet- 
rical models and then illustrates the advantages 
of reciprocal structures by estimating a non- 
recursive model for the relationship between 
unemployment and crime. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF 
UNIDIRECTIONAL STRUCTURES 


The unidirectional structure of etiological 
theories is evident in the causal paths they 
include and exclude. In social control theory, 
for example, such factors as attachment to par- 
ents, success in school and work, and belief in 
conventional values all exert a negative effect 
on criminal involvement (Hirschi, 1969). Yet, 
as currently specified, the theory does not in- 
clude causal paths from delinquency to any of 
these factors. Other etiological theories adopt 
the same underlying structure, a point well. il- 
lustrated in the causal models and diagrams 
presented in works “that integrate control, 
strain and social learning theories (e.g., 
Johnson, 1979:67; Elliott et al., 1979:10; Weis 
and Sederstrom, 1981:35). None of these mod- 
els allows for reciprocal causal influences from 
crime to other variables.” 

Such unidirectional causal structures are not 


2 While these models allow for some reciprocal 
effects among the causal variables—e.g., holding de- 
linquent values and having delinquent friends may 
influence one another over time—the “causal” vari-. 
ables remain uninfluenced by delinquent conduct. 
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necessarily invalid so long as they provide an 
accurate reflection of the behaviors they are 
designed to model. When causal relationships ° 
are reciprocal, however, unidirectional models 
are misspecified and impede an accurate 
- understanding of the causal processes at work 
precisely becatise they ignore potentially im- 
posant causal paths. The empirical conse- 
quence of such misspecification is that results 
from recursive’ statistical models,? typically 
used to test unidirectional theories, can be in- 
complete and misleading. Such findings are in- 
complete since estimates for reciprocal paths 
simply cannot be obtained. More importantly, 
recursive tests can produce misleading results 
since estimates of unidirectional effects ob- 
tained from them may be in substantial error., 
Conceivably, recursive tests could indicate a- 
unidirectional relationship between two vari- 
ables, i.e., XY, when the actual relationship 
(as estimated from a nonrecursive model) 
could indicate either that the variables are re- 
ciprocally related, i.e., X = Y, or that the.. 
direction of causality is actually reversed, iie., 
X<Y‘ (see Heise, 1975:191-93; Hanushek and 
Jackson, 1977:79-86). 

Combined with the apparent implausibility ' 
of asserting that criminal behavior does not 
influence family relationships, success in 
school. and work, choice of deviant or non- 
deviant peers, and so forth, these potential: 
limitations are serious enough to warrant reex- 
amination of the appropriateness of unidirec- 
tional models of crime causation. Indeed, when 
available .eviderice is assessed, reciprocal | 
models seem far more appropriate. 


CRIME AS A RECIPROCAL 
CAUSAL INFLUENCE 


Although relatively little research has investi- 
gated reciprocal causal influences of criminal 
involvement, there are both’ theoretical and 
empirical grounds for adopting such an ap- 
proach. Theoretically, Greenberg and Kessler 
(1981:4-5) identify three types of causal re- 
lationships that should not be’ assumed, a 
priori, to be unidirectional. They are relation- 
ships between: (1) a person’s behaviors and 
beliefs, e.g., beliefs about conventional 
morality and criminal behavior; (2) different 


f 


‘ “3 Even theories that allow for'some nonrecursive 
relationships among the causal variables tend to be 
tested in completely recursive models. Compare, for 
example, the theoretical model presented by Elliott 
et al. (1979:10) and their test of the model (Elliott et 
al., 1982). 

4 See Paternoster et al. (1982) and Paternoster et 
al. (1983) for a discussion of just such an outcome 
with respect to deterrence research. 
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behaviors of the person, e.g., association with 
delinquent peers and criminal behavior; and (3) 
behaviors of different individuals, e.g., delin- 
quent behavior and ‘reactions of parents and 
teachers to it. 

The theoretical appropriateness of reciprocal 
models is also suggested by societal reaction 


- and social disorganization theories, both of 


which include reciprocal effects. Unlike 
etiological approaches, societal reaction theory 
focuses attention on the consequences of 
criminal involvement. When criminal behavior 
is officially labeled it alters the person’s self- 


` image and public identity, thereby reducing as- 


sociations with nondeviant peers and access to 
conventional roles and activities (Becker, 
1963; Matza, 1969). These variables, ‘basic 
causes of crime in etiological theories, are thus 
viewed as consequences of crime and its 
labeling in societal reaction theory. Although 
incorporating reciprocal effects, societal reac- 
tion theory does not by itself resolve the diffi- 
culties raised by unidirectional causal 
structures. First, labeling theory tends to ig- 
nore the antecedents of crime, (see Lemert’ s 
discussion of ‘‘primary deviance,’ 

1967:40—41); and second, reciprocal effects are 
mediated entirely through official labels, 


. downplaying the causal importance of criminal 


involvement. Nevertheless, the labeling tradi. 
tion does indicate the importance-of explicitly 


-considering reciprocal causal influences in 


theories of criminal involvement. 

Reciprocal relationships are also suggested 
by social disorganization theory, an important 
precursor to current etiological theories. Crime 
is viewed as a product of social disorganiza- 
tion, but once manifested in delinquent sub- 


‘cultures, criminal behavior feeds back upon 


and becomes a causal factor in the perpetua- 
tion of disorganization (Kornhauser, 1978:26, 
58). Thus, crime is both cause and effect; gen- 
erated by the disorganized social life of the 


_city;, crime also contributes to the level of dis- 


organization. 

In addition to these theoretical works, some 
empirical studies also suggest the plausibility 
of reciprocal models. In their investigation of 
delinquency and dropout, Elliott and Voss find 
delinquency at time one to be associated with 
academic failure, parental rejection, alienation 
from home and school, and delinquent associ- 


‘ates, all measured at a later time (Elliott 


and Voss, 1974:135, 154, 159). Similarly, 
Paternoster et al. (1983:476) ‘report that prior 
delinquency is inversely correlated with sev- 
eral social control variables: belief in the moral 
validity of conventional rules; involvement in 
and commitment to conventional activities; 
and attachment to parents and peers. Among 
college students, marijuana use is significantly 
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related to later association with peers who use 


marijuana and to a reduction in psychological | 


distress, but not to commitment to con- 
entional institutions (Ginsberg and Greenley, 
8:29): It should be noted that in ali these 
studies, extensive involvement in criminal be- 
havior, whether or not it led to official labeling, 
had the reciprocal effects noted (see, e.g., El- 
liott, 1978:467). 

In’ brief, these: theoretical and empirical 
works all indicate the appropriateness of recip- 
rocal causal structures and lead to the central 
thesis of this article: namely, that criminal be- 
havior is best viewed as part of an interactional 
nexus, influenced by, but also exerting a causal 
influence on, other social factors over the per- 
son’s life span. Since this perspective repre- 
sents a substantial departure from the uni- 
directional structure of current etiological 
theories, it requires detailed specification and 
testing. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND CRIME 
As an initial effort to tbis end, the present 


paper examines the reciprocal relationship . 


between crime and only one of its presumed 
causes, unemployment. The variable of unem- 


_-=ployment is well suited for illustrating the ad- 


vantages of reciprocal models for the following 
reasons. First, studies based on individual- 
level data report consistent evidence that these 
variables are correlated in the expected direc- 


tion, an important precondition for examining 


the issue of causal structure (Glaser and Rice, 
1959; Glaser, 1964; Pownall, 1969; Cook, 1975; 
Sickles et al., 1979; Thornberry and 
Farnworth, 1982; Davis, 1983). Second, unem- 
ployment, like criminal activity, is not an en- 
during status of the individual but occurs at 
intermittent intervals over time. Thus, it pos- 
sesses measurement properties conducive to 
an analysis of reciprocal effects. Finally, and 
most importantly, the hypothesis that uhem- 
ployment influences crime is explicitly devel- 
oped in most etiological theories of crime, 
while the reciprocal hypothesis, that crime also 
influences unemployment, is implicit in and 
can be derived from these same theories. Three 
theoretical models are used to illustrate the last 


point. 


Social Control Theory 


The hypothesis that unemployment influences 
criminal involvement is easily derived from a 
consideration of the bonding elements of com- 
mitment and involvement (Hirschi, 
1969:21—22). Commitment, the “rational com- 
ponent in conformity,” reduces criminal in- 
volvement by increasing the costs associated 
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with deviance. As individuals invest time and 
energy in conventional activities, criminal be- 
havior is avoided so as not to jeopardize in- 
vestments already made. Involvement, the 
behavioral counterpart of commitment, posits 
that persons “engrossed” in conventional ac- 
tivity cannot, at the same time, devote consid- 
erable effort to unconventional or deviant be- ° 
havior. “The assumption, widely shared, is 
that a person may be simply too busy doing 
conventional things to find time to engage in 
deviant behavior’ (Hirschi, 1969:22). Since 
employment is clearly the predominant form of 
conventional activity for adult males, the hy- 
pothesis that unemployment should increase 
criminal behavior is explicitly developed 
within a control model. 

The reciprocal hypothesis, that crime influ- 
ences unemployment, is only implicit in these 
models. Nevertheless, the assertion that crimi- 


_ nal activity reduces both involvement in and 


commitment to conventional activity, includ- 
ing employment, can be developed within the 
framework of the theory. The argument with 
respect to involvement is straightforward: if 
involvement in conventional activity precludes 
deviance, involvement in deviance should, by 
the same token, preclude conventional ac- 
tivity. The argument for commitment, the ra- 
tional element of the bond, is as follows. Indi- 
viduals committed to conventional society are 
unlikely candidates for crime since they wish . 
to maintain investments already made. The 
greater those investments, the stronger the in- 
ertia to remain conventional. But if, for what- 
ever reason, the person engages in criminal 
activity, the commitment is attenuated. Pre- 
cisely ‘because crime is unconventional, in- 
volvement in crime represents a reduction in 
the person’s investment in conventional soci- 
ety (Kornhauser, 1978:49). Moreover, exten- 
sive and prolonged criminal careers should 
have a greater negative effect on involvement 
and commitment than isolated, individual 
criminal acts. This should be particularly ap- ` 
plicable to offenders who are officially labeled, ` 
but the hypothesis holds even for those who . 
engage in repeated criminal activity without 
receiving official sanctions. 


Strain Theory 


Strain theory argues that criminal involvement 
should be relatively high whenever legitimate 
opportunities to. achieve success are closed to 
the individual (Merton, 1957; Cohen, 1955; 


` Cloward and Ohlin, 1960). Since the occu- 


pational realm is the primary legitimate op- 
portunity structure for adults, it follows that 
unemployment ought to be positively associ- 
ated with criminal involvement. ' 
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On the other hand, involvement in criminal 
behavior should influence the availability or 
openness of legitimate opportunities. Indeed, it 
is quite reasonable to expect that activities in 
the world of crime, or in Cloward and Ohlin’s 
term, the illegitimate opportunity structure, 
ought to create additional barriers to legitimate 
avenues to success. Employers, for example, 
ought to be less willing to provide jobs to cur- 
rent and former offenders (see Schwartz and 
Skolnick, 1962, for empirical support). Thus, 
illegitimate activities. should reduce the 
availability of such legitimate opportunities as 
employment. 


Economic Theory 


_ Finally, since unemployment is essentially an 
economic variable, a recent economic model of 
crime causation can be examined. Based on 
utility maximization, this model predicts that 
involvement in licit activities, both in terms of 
employment and the economic retum one re- 
ceives from employment, will reduce criminal 
activity. If returns from licit activities are suffi- 
ciently large, such activity will be chosen over 
illicit activities because the latter are both more 
uncertain and entail higher costs associated 
with apprehension (see Ehrlich, 1973; Cook, 
1975; and Orsagh and Witte, 1981). 

Utility theory is also logically consistent 
with the reciprocal hypothesis that crime influ- 
ences future levels of unemployment. First, it 
posits that persons engaged in illicit activity 
reduce the amount of time allocated to licit 
activities since, in this model, time allocated to 
these two activities is unity (Ehrlich, 1973:530; 
Orsagh and Witte, 1981:1056). Second, like 
strain theory, utility theory considers the effect 
that prior criminal involvement has on the 
availability of licit opportunities. In general, 
the model asserts that as involvement in crime 
continues, and as the return one receives from 
crime increases, opportunities in licit activities 
become less available and less attractive to the 
person. 

Thus, when the hypothesis that unemploy- 
ment and crime are reciprocally related is 
treated explicitly, it is found to be consistent 
with a number of etiological theories of crimi- 
nal involvement. Indeed, it is precisely for this 
reason that the relationship between unem- 
ployment and crime is selected for analysis. 
The purpose of the analysis, however, is not to 
test the relative validity of these different 
theories. Quite the contrary, the purpose is to 
demonstrate the potential utility of shifting 
from ‘static, unidirectional models to more 
dynamic, reciprocal ones in a variety of dif- 
ferent theoretical approaches. Since the re- 
lationship between unemployment and crime is 
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embedded in many of these theories, it is an 


` appropriate relationship to examine for this 


heuristic purpose. 


METHODS 


Data to examine this issue come from a ten 
percent sample of the 9,945 members of the 
Philadelphia birth cohort of 1945 (Wolfgang et 
al., 1972; Wolfgang et al., forthcoming). Juve- 
nile and adult arrest histories, collected from 
the files of the Philadelphia police and the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, are availhble for - 
all subjects to age 30, and interview data were j 
collected at age 25. Although an attempt was 
made to interview all 975 members of the sam-{ 


-ple, successful interviews were completed with 


62 percent, or 567, subjects. The issues of re 
sponse bias and of weighting the data for non 
response have been thoroughly investigated, 
and results suggests that the bias is not suffi-} 
cient to distort correlational analysis or to alter) 
appropriate conclusions concerning statistical 
significance (Wolfgang et al., forthcoming;! 
Singer, 1977; Thornberry and Farnworth! 
1982). Race, which will be held constant, is the 
only variable to have a substantial impact onj 
nonresponse, with blacks having a lower com- ` 
pletion rate than whites. In general, therefore, 
difficulties raised by nonresponse are not sub- 
stantial, and are clearly offset by the analytic 
advantages that panel designs provide in test- 
ing reciprocal causal models (Greenberg and 
Kessler, 1981:6). 


Variables for Analysis 


The measure of unemployment is based on an 
interview item in which each subject traced his 
employment history from high school until the 
time of the interview. Unemployment is de- 
fined as any period of time the person was not 
employed, a full-time student, or in the armed 
services, i.e., any time the person was not in- 
volved in conventional activities. Subjects also 
estimated the month and year each of these 
periods began and ended. These dates were 
keyed to the subject’s birthdate so that unem- 
ployment histories are based on annual inter- ` 
vals.> For each year, both the number of times 
and the proportion of time the subject was un- 


5 Although recall no doubt affects the accuracy of 
these dates, they appear quite suited to estimating 
the frequency of unemployment at annual intervals. 
Since the subjects were 25 at the time of the inter- 
view, most had not experienced a large number of 
occupational shifts and appeared to be able to trace 
their occupational careers with relative ease. 
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employed were determined. Both yield similar 
~~ sults and the proportion of time spent unem-~ 
k foyed i is used in this analysis. 6 
e Criminal involvement is represented by the 
i umber of times the subject was arrested at 
`, each age. Arrests were weighted for serious- 
ess, producing no substantial differences in 
sults, so only frequency counts are used. 
Self-reported data, although collected in the 
interview, are not used since they cannot be 
divided into annual periods.’ 

Finally, since race, social status of origin and 
the subject’s record of juvenile delinquency are 
7 related to both unemployment and adult crimi- 
', nal involvement, separate models are esti- 

t mated for each group. Race is a dichotomous 
variable with the sample divided into white and 
black subjects. Social status is represented by 
ithe occupation of the subject's father while the 
subject was in high school, with occupations 
divided into white-collar and blue-collar 
icategories based on the U.S. -Census 

\ classification scheme. Finally, subjects are 

{dichotomized into delinquents, those having 
à i one or more official police contacts prior to age 
‘118, and nondelinquents. 

; The unemployment and arrest data are ar- 

jrayed to create a four-wave panel design 

covering the subjects’ twenty-first through 
twenty-fourth years of age. The upper limit 





was selected since subjects interviewed at age ` 


twenty-five could not provide complete un- 
employment: information for that year. 
Twenty-one was selected as the lower limit for 
two reasons. First, prior to twenty-one a sub- 
stantial portion of the employed category is 
composed of full-time students, while after that 
age the proportion of students declines sub- 


stantially. Second, Shannon (1982) reports a’ 


positive relationship between unemployment 
.and delinquent activity for the late teenage 
vears, Although this effect may be spurious, 
produced by the common antecedent of school 
failure, the present analysis is delayed until 
_ twenty-one to avoid this potentially biasing 
effect. ; 


6 Six subjects are excluded from analysis because 
of extensive missing information on their employ- 
ment histories. Seven subjects who report being in- 
cercerated during the study period are also excluded 
since imprisonment is both an indicator of unem- 
ployment and a direct result of criminal involvement. 
Including the imprisoned subjects in the analysis did 
not alter results. Nevertheless, they are excluded 
and analysis is based on a total of 554 subjects. 

7 This is not a substantial problem for this analysis 
since. Thornberry and Farnworth (1982) have demon- 


strated a substantial level of concordance for official ` 


and self-report measures for these stibjects. 
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Model Specification 


Figure 1 presents a reciprocal model of the 
relationship between unemployment (U) and 
crime (C) for a four-wave panel. At time 1 
crime and unemployment are exogenous vari- 
ables and their relationship is presented as a 
zero-order correlation; at later times unem- 
ployment and crime are endogenous variables. 
The model allows for cross-correlations among 
error terms, but does not allow for serial cor- 
relation among the errors.8 

Parameters labled a, and b, in Figure 1 are 
stability’ coefficients for unemployment - and 
crime, respectively. They measure the relative 
change, or lack of it, in the same variable 
across time. Parameters labeled dare cross- 
coefficients represénting the effect of unem- 
ployment on crime, while thosėë labeled e; refer 
to the reciprocal effect of crime on unemploy- 
ment. All coefficients are expected to be posi- 
tive. 

For both unemployment and crime, stability 
effects from t—1 to t are hypothesized to be 
significant. The volume of crime (or unem- 
ployment) at time t will be affected by the 
volume of crime (or unemployment) in the pre- 
ceding year. Longer stability effécts are not 
expected to contribute significantly to the fit 
between model and data. 

With respect to the causal effect of unem- 
ployment on criminal involvement, we hypoth- 
esize strong instantaneous effects, that is, ef- 
fects during the same year. Since unemploy- 
ment reflects reduced levels of integration with 
conventional activities and -the closing of 


legitimate opportunities, it should increase the. 


level of criminal activity. Yet available 
theories do not suggest that unemployment at 
one age should have a strong effect on crime in 
later years unless there is continued unem- 
ployment. If-unemployment at time t is fol- 


lowed by employment att + 1, then the person’s - 


integration with conventional society is rees- 
tablished, a factor that should attenuate lagged 
effects from previous unemployment. Cook 


$ The present data were tested with first-order, 
positive, serial correlation, which can be brought 
about by important excluded exogenous variables, 
measurement errors, or an improper functional form. 
The' presence of serial correlation would cause over- 
estimation of stability effects and underestimation of 
cross-coefficients (Kessler and Greenberg, 1981). 


Results indicate very little difference between the - 


models with and without serial correlation. There 
were slight changes in the stability effects but virtu- 
ally none in the cross-coefficients, the ones of major 
theoretical importance. Since results and substantive 
interpretations are not affected by serial correlation, 
it has been excluded from the present analysis. 
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. Greenberg:1981). Six parameters in equations 





Constraints:* 
G3"G2 8) =@2 ,63 
84 "65 87786 

* The term on the left is free to vary. 
Figure 1. Reciprocal Causal Model of Unemploy- 
ment and Crime 
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(1975:51) provides empirical evidence consis- 
tent with this specification. Thus, the link from 
unemployment to crime is represented by in- 
stantaneous effects. 

For the reciprocal effect of crime on unem- 
ployment, current theories suggest that both 
instantaneous and lagged effects are of im- 
portance. Since criminal behavior reduces 
one’s integration with conventional society, it 
should have an instantaneous positive effect on 
the likelihood of unemployment. Criminal be- 
havior should also have lagged effects on un- 
employment since the attenuated integration 
with conventional society and the increased 
barriers to legitimate activities brought about 
by crime can have behavioral manifestations, 
such as unemployment, even without ad- 
ditional criminal involvement. This is in part 
due to a “criminal record” effect and is con- 
sistent with labeling theory’s view that the 
criminal label is a “master status” (Beckér, 
1963). Thus, the present model specifies both 
instantaneous and lagged effects for the re- 
lationship from crime to unemployment. 


Model Identification 


The four-wave, two-variable model presented 
in Figure 1, generally described as a linear 
panel model, is reflective of a system of linear 
structural equations. For crime these structural 

equations are: 
C: = b,C, + d,U, +w, (1.1) 
Ca = bC; + dU; + we (1.2) 
C: = bCa + d,U, + Ws (1.3) 
(2.1) 


and for unemployment they are: 
U; = a,U, + eC, + e,C, + Vi 
Us = aU; + eC3 + eC: + eC, +v (2.2) 
= asU; i+ ec, + es +eC, + V3 (2.3) 
The problem of identification is that of finding 
enough empirical information to identify 
uniquely all parameters. For every parameter 
to be just identified, the same number of nor- 
mal equations as there are parameters to esti- 
mate must be present (Kessler and 
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(1.1), (1.2) and (1.3) are to be estimated (b's 
and d’s), and in using U, and C, as instrumental 
variables six normal equations cah be con- 
structed. However, by the same process only 
six normal equations can be used in calculating 
the eleven parameters (a’s and e’s) presented in 
equations (2.1), (2.2) and (2.3). To identify the 
parameters in this model, therefore, at least 
five constraints, appropriately distributed in 
each wave of the model, are required. 

Three types of constraints may be applied. 
First, a parameter may be fixed at a certain 
nonzero value, indicating that the actual value 
is known from the theoretical specification. 
Second, a parameter may be fixed at zero, a 
less restrictive assumption. Third, two or more 
parameters of the same type may be con- 
strained to be equal, the least restrictive con- 
straint available. The characteristic of inter- 
active linear panel models that often leads to a 
problem of underidentification also leads to the 
plausibility of consistency constraints among 
parameters. Thus, consistency constraints 
have been placed on the following parameters: 
Ay = Ag} C4 = €s; €} = Cg, Cy; and e; = eg. If these 
constraints are too restrictive the goodness of 
fit statistics will reflect that fact. The model is 
estimated using LISREL (Jéreskog and Sör- 
bom, 1981) since it allows for jointly dependent 
endogenous variables, equality constraints, 
and correlation among error terms, all of which 
are needed to estimate the. model in Figure 1. 


RESULTS 


The central hypothesis of this study is that 
unemployment and crime are reciprocally re- 
lated and that neither can be viewed entirely as 
a cause or an effect of the other. Figure 1 
presented a theoretical model of the reciprocal 
relationship between these variables; Table 1 
and Figure 2 present the empirically supported 
model. 

Results indicate considerable support for the 
reciprocal effects predicted by the theoretical 
specification. Overall, there is an adequate fit 
of the model to these data. Although the chi- 
square goodness-of-fit statistic is significant 
OC = 38.49, d.f. = 14, p < .05), this is not unex- 
pected for large samples and should not be 
used as the final arbiter of fit. In such cases 
Wheaton et al. (1977:99) suggest examining the 
ratio of chi-square to degrees of freedom and 
both Bentler and Bonett (1980:591) and Long 
(1983:75) suggest comparing the expected and 
observed covariance matrices. Both criteria 
suggest acceptable fits for these data: the ratio 
of chi-square to degrees of freedom is 2.75 and 
the aversne difference between entries inthe 
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Table 1. Effect Parameters for Reciprocal Model of Unemployment and Crime* 








Parameter 
Unemployment Stability Coefficients ar 


Relationship 


Crime Stability Coefficients b, 


Unemployment to Crime d, 


Crime to Unemployment €; 


Goodness of Fit . x 














——— 
Unstandardized Standard Standardized 
Coefficient Error Coefficient 
.621 042 559** 
493 043 519" 
kk 

.493 n -043 523 : 
287 .025 .472** 
.012 .058 -010 
134 049 .106** 
194 105 .126* 
.685 .150 3514+ 
1.261 144 485** 
062, 020 .157** 
.062 .020 101** 
.062 .020 128** 
.069 -010 .184** 
.069 010 .119** 

~.021 .092 — .033 

—.021 .092 ~ .041 
.138 063 359%" 

38.49** 

14 

2:75 
544 





a For this model and the ones presented in the following tables, correlations among the residuals and the 
additional goodness-of-fit statistics are presented in the Appendix. 


*p< 10. 
** p < .05. 


covariance matrices is .002 and between cor- 
relation matrices it is .022.° 


Stability Coefficients 


Parameters labelled a, (Figure 1 and Table 1) 
estimate the stability effects for unemployment 
and all three are significant. The level of unem- 
ployment at time t— 1 affects the level of unem- 
ployment at t. The b, coefficients estimate the 
stability effects for crime, and in this case two 
of the three effects are significant. Moreover, 
the magnitude of the stability coefficients for 
crime drops considerably over time; the stan- 
dardized coefficient for b, is .472, for be it is 
.010 (n.s.), and for b, it is .106. Thus, the 
lagged endogenous value of crime appears to 
be age-specific, declining in magnitude over 


} 


? Other goodness-of-fit indicators, such as the 
coefficients of determination, adjusted goodness- 
of-fit index and root mean square residual have re- 
cently been developed for LISREL. These values 
are presented in Table A-! but not discussed in 
the text since the distributions for these statistics are 
unknown. As such, they are best used to indicate 
model weakness but not to gauge the goodness of fit 
of the model. The more familiar chi-square test, with 
its known distribution, and differences in the 
covariance and correlation matrices are relied upon 
to assess goodness of fit. 


time. Such a finding suggests that the. variance 
in criminality is increasing as these subjects 
mature. 


Cross-Coefficients 


Traditional criminological theory posits a 
strong instantaneous effect from unemploy- 
ment to crime. This specification is supported 
by the data since ali first-order derivatives for 
lagged coefficients are close to zero, indicating 
that the relationship from unemployment to 
crime is adequately expressed by the instan- 
taneous paths. The three instantaneous param- 
eters, d, to ds, are positive, as expected, but 
the effect of unemployment on crime is neither 
as consistent nor as strong as traditional 
theories would predict. The first parameter, d,, 


a age en et 


—+p<.05 ---+p<.!0 


Figure 2. Significant Effects for Reciprocal Model of 
Unemployment and Crime (Standardized 
Regression Coefficients) 
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Table A-1. Ancillary Statistics for Estimated Models 
Correlations Between Exogenous Variables aad Between Residuals 
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. Social Statug 
à , Delinquency Status Race Blue ` White 
-Total Delinquent Nondelinquent Black White Collar Collar 
Tuig i .255** :285** .227** . .089 .361** .198** .551** 
Fsiwi = .035 138 — .273**- _ —~.143 —.139 —.190 .009 
Tease —.193° —.271 -—.269 —.589 —.062 —,232 —.883** 
Lymi — .408** —.292* © —,667** —.486* --—.693**  —.342** — 953** 
, ; Goodness-of-Fit Indicators® _ 
R? .292 .245 . 557 688 285 .356 ` .636 
Adjusted Goodness- ; 
of-Fit Index 852 .067 843 806 643 768 _ 461 
Root Mean . 
Square Residual -003 .005 .003 .013 .003 .005 +003 





a Distributions for these statistics are not available. 


* Significant at .10. 
** Significant at .05. 


is only significant at the .10 level!’ (t = 1.852), 
and, overall, the parameters increase substan- 
tially with age: d, = .126, da = .351 and d; = 
.485. Thus, while unemployment does have an 
instantaneous effect on criminal involvement, 
the effect is more age-specific than anticipated: 

The reciprocal relationship from crime to 
unemployment appears: to operate primarily 
through lagged effects. All five lagged coeffi- 
cients are significant while only the last in- 
stantaneous effect attains significance. Al- 
though the observation that the reciprocal ef- 
fect is primarily a lagged one is of interest, the 
most important conclusion is the more general 
one: these data offer strong support for a 
causal link from crime to unemployment. Fig- 
ure 2 indicates that the level of unemployment 
at time t is dependent upon the level of unem- 
ployment at t—1 and also the level of criminal 
involvement at t—2, t—1 and, for the last wave, 
at time t. 

Table Al presents correlations among the 
residuals; only one correlation is significant 
(Tyvaws = —-408) and the other two are quite 
small. Although these correlations do not sug- 
gest major problems of misspecification, they 
point to the possibility that excluded variables 
may well have a significant impact on these 
variables. This is not an unexpected outcome 
given our decision to highlight the appropriate- 
ness of reciprocal models by concentrating on 
only two variables. 


Summary . 
These results suggest strong support for a re- 
ciprocal model of crime and unemployment. 


re Significant effects at both the .05 and .10 levels 
are reported since reciprocal causal structures have 
not been frequently specified or tested in-the past. 


Instantaneous effects from unemployment to 
crime are present, albeit not as consistently as 
anticipated given the unidirectional focus of 
traditional theory. On the other hand, the re- 
ciprocal' effect from criminal involvement to 
unemployment is strong and consistent, as in- 
dicated by one significant instantaneous, and 
all significant lagged effects. It appears, there- 
fore, that unemployment exerts a rather im- 
mediate effect on criminal involvement, while 


. criminal involvement exerts a more jong ranige 


effect on unemployment. 


CONTROLLING FOR OTHER VARIABLES 


Results of the linear panel analysis provide 
support for a reciprocal relationship between 
unemployment and criminal involvement for 
males duritig the early adult years. Analysis 
now examines whether a reciprocal relation- 
ship is also observed for major, demographic 
and social subgroups. Juvenile delinquency, 
race, and social status of origin, important cor- 
relates of both employment status and adult 
criminality, are held constant while the 
theoretical model presented in Figure 1 is rees- 
timated. In general, the fit of the model is much 
better for less socially advantaged groups— 


. delinquents, blacks and subjects from blue- 


collar backgrounds—than it is for more-ad- 
vantaged groups—nondelinquents, whites and 
subjects from white-collar backgrounds. 


Less-Advantaged Groups 


Results for delinquent, black and blue-collar 
subjects are presented in Table 2 and Figure 3. 
Goodness-of-fit statistics suggest a close fit 
between the model and the data for these 
groups. Each of the chi-square values is rela- 


-a 
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Table 2. Standardized Effect Parameters for Reena Model of Unemployment and Crime for 


Less-Advantaged Subjects? 




















Relationship © A Parameter 
ieoa 
Unemployment Stability Coefficients a, 
` ar 
as 
Crime Stability Coefficients i b; 
. ba 
bs 
Unemployment to Crime - d; 
d; 
da 
Crime to Unemployment i . e 
. Cy 
. ; ê 
ey 
ey 
Cs 
er 
es 
Goodness-of-Fit Statistics 
i d.f: 
Id... 
. . be 
a Unstandardized coefficients and standard errors are available on request. 
*p< .10. i 
** p< .05. 
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Figure 3. Significant Effects for Reciprocal Model of 

_ Unemployment and Crime, ‘Less-Advan- 

; taged Groups (Standardized Regression 
Coefficients) 











T 
Blue-Collar Family 





Delinquent Black 
.489** -718** .589** 
.546** .434** 5398 
.609** 448** .568** 
.544** .416** .446** © 
— 094: — .041 081 
.147** * 044 .165** 
—.167 .078 .079 
.419** .461** .207** 
.568** .557** ,522** 
.193** Au 054 
.102** .080 .032 
.140** 141 .031 . 
* 77** .157** .187** 
.104** .118** .118** 
— .050 145 .193 
—.061 246 -177 
257 .650* 1295" . 
34.97** 8.63 21.96* 
14 14° 14 
2.50 62 157, 
166 108 343 





‘tively low: for blacks it does not attain statisti- 


cal significance, and for blue-collar subjects it 
is significant only at the .10 level. Ratios of 
chi-square to degrees of freedom are also low, 
ranging from .62 to 2.50, and other goodness- : 
of-fit ‘statistics are acceptable. Overall,. it ap- 
pears that the theoretical model provides area- 
sonable reflection of the relationship between 
unemployment and crime for groups with the 
highest incidence of these behavioral patterns. 
Significant effects for these groups are dis- 
played in Figure 3 and, in general, these mod- 
els are similar to the model based on all sub-. 
jects. Stability effects for unemployment are 
significant for all three groups. For crime, the 
stability effects are considerably weaker, 
whichis also true in the total model. For 
blacks, only the effect from time 1 to time 2 is 
significant, while for delinquent and blue-collar 
subjects the first and third effects attain 
significance, but with decreasing magnitudes. 
As compared to the total model, the effect of 
unemployment on crime for these groups is 
more pronounced during the later time periods. 
The instantaneous effect is not significant at 
time 2 but attains significance at each of the 
last two periods. Moreover, the magnitude of 
the effect becomes stronger at the older ages. 
The reciprocal effect from crime to unem- 
ployment varies somewhat from group to 
group but, as was the case with the total sam- 
ple, is primarily evident in the lagged effects 
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Table 3., Standardized Effect Parameters for Reciprocal Model of Unemployment and Crime for 
More-Advantaged Subjects*® 7 








ponent ieem er vacc spas annem a T + 
Relationship . Parameter Nondelinquent White . White-Collar Family 
Unemployment Stability Coefficients a, -551** 356% | .410** 

i > k 44404 .511** .334** 
. as .413** .486** .325** 
Crime Stability Coefficients : ~ By .395** .491** .761** . 
by .183** ‘124"* — .225** 
: by -  —.036 -100** .103 
` Unemployment to Crime Í di .365** .193 —.004 
a d: .264** .097 .862** 
da .423** .238** .290** 
Crime to Unemployment &  . ASTO 145 .106** 
i es s 127** 085 .089** 
A i .138** .065 .203** 
: €4 .168** .200** .224** 
, es. .126** .111** .183** 
: €s -125 .014 077 
Cr 146 012° 180 
€s 650** . .636** 986** 
Goodness-of-Fit Statistics. oe 82,978" 97.2988 79.26** 
df. . 14 14 14 
df 5.93 6.95 5.66 
n 388 446 211 
® Unstandardized coefficients and standard errors are available on request. 
*p< .10. 
** p< .05.. 


and the instantaneous effect at the last time 
period. For delinquents, both one- and two- . 
year lagged effects are significant, while for 227 
blacks and blue-collar subjects, the last in- 
stantaneous effect and the two-year lagged ef- fa’ 
fects attain significance. Thus, while-the timing 
of the effect from crime to unemployment var- 
ies somewhat across groups, significant effects 4a. Nondelinquent Subjects 
from crime to unemployment still operate in all - l 
U4 


three groups. 2 U 356 yi) 486 












More-Advantaged Groups l 36l .200 "dL .238 
Results for more-advantaged groups—non- 491 4 100. 
delinquents, whites, and subjects from white- C A nop tc l0, moe 07! 
collar backgrounds—represent the largest de- 4b. White Subjects 


parture from the theoretical model. Good- 
ness-of-fit statistics are presented in Table 3; 
chi-square values are significant and the ratios 
of chi-square to degrees of freedom are -high. 
Overall, the fit of the model for these groups is 
poor. Given these results, effect parameters - 
are presented, but they must be interpreted 
with appropriate caution.!!. 

Although the fit of the ‘model is poor for 





these groups, the pattern of significant effect 4c. White Collar Family 

parameters (Figure 4) is quite similar to the one' - f 

already observed for the total sample and rp<.05 ---+p<.l0 

a ~ _. Figure 4, Significant Effects for Reciprocal Model of 
t1 Given these results, models that allowed for ` Unemployment and Crime, More- 

serial auto-correlation among the error terms were Advantaged Groups (Standardized Re- 


estimated but they: did not improve the fit. : gression Coefficients) 
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less-advantaged groups. The instantaneous 


effects from unemployment to crime are: 
strðnger at later periods and the reciprocal re- . 


lationship from crime to unemployment is 
primarily evident in lagged effects and the in- 
stantaneous effect at the last period. 


Summary 


Holding constant race, status of origin and de- 
linquency has resulted in one major difference 
in the results. Namely, the theoretical model 
presented in Figure 1 is more appropriate for 
less-advantaged groups than for more- 
advantaged. groups. Indeed, the fit for more- 


advantaged groups is poor, while the fit for the . 


less-advantaged groups, where there is consid- 
erably more variation in' both unemployment 
and criminal involvement, is quite strong. 

Although results vary by social background, 
effect parameters do not suggest major depar- 
tures from either the structure of the theoreti- 
cal model (Figure 1) or the empirically sup- 
ported model for all subjects (Figure 2). In each 
model presented in this section there are sig- 
nificant effects from unemployment to crime 
and significant effects from crime to unem- 
ployment. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


Contemporary theories of criminal involve- 
ment are unidirectional in structure. Based on 
the premise that various social factors, among 
them unemployment, cause criminal behavior, 
they ignore the reciprocal possibility that crime 
causally influences those factors. Consistent 
with this approach, traditional theories inter- 
pret significant relationships between social 
factors and crime as evidence of the unidirec- 
tional causal influence of those factors on 
criminal involvement, despite the fact that al- 
ternative interpretations are equally plausible. 


The central thesis of this paper is that such a. 


perspective is too limited to model the causal 
processes actually at work. A more accurate 
` reflection of these processes is a reciprocal one 
in which criminal involvement and a variety of 
other process variables mutually influence one 
another over time. To examine the plausibility 
of this approach the present article investigated 


the relationship between crime and one other ` 


variable, unemployment, and attempted to 
“decompose” the correlation between them 
into its reciprocal causal components. 
Results offer strong support for a reciprocal 
model of crime causation. Consistent with our 
theoretical specification, unemployment has 
significant instantaneous effects on crime and 


e 
t . 
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* crime has significant effects, primarily lagged 
effects, on unemployment. Moreover, uni- 
directional models from unemployment to 
crime and from crime to unemployment were 
estimated and in neither case could an adequate 
fit be obtained. Chi-square statistics are well 
over one hundred and first-order derivatives 
indicate` that reciprocal effects, such as the 
ones modeled here, are required to attain an 
acceptable fit. (Results not presented.) This - 
finding is not anticipated by traditional, uni- 
directional theories of criminal involvement 
and underscores the pitfalls of imputing di- 
rectionality on the basis of recursive relation- 
ships. 

These results suggest, therefore, that the de- 
velopment of reciprocal models of criminal in- 
volvement incorporating additional variables 
may be quite fruitful. Two prefatory points to 
that development can be discussed. The first 
concerns the identification of variables likely 
to be reciprocally influenced by criminal ac- 
tivity, and the second concerns the role of 
structural variables in reciprocal models. 

At the outset it should be noted that recip- 
rocal structures are logically consistent with 
etiological theories of crime causation such as- 
social control, strain, and other models. In- 
deed, as indicated earlier, reciprocal relation- 
ships can easily be incorporated into these 
models and tend to enhance rather than reduce 
their face validity. Thus, developing more re- 
fined theoretical models by considering ad- 
ditional reciprocal relationships is logically ac- 
ceptable and, if present results are replicated 
when analysis is extended to other variables, 

, necessary. l 

Many of the central causal variables in 
criminological theories, such as attachment to 
parents,. success in school, choice of delin- 
quent peers, beliefs about conventional values, 
aspirations toward and success in the occu- 
pational realm, and so forth, are processual.!? 
Indeed, it is precisely the processual nature of 
these variables that is used to explain the initi- 
ation and maintenance of criminal behavior. As 
attachment.to parents weakens, as success in 
school deteriorates, etc., delinquent conduct is 
likely to follow. ` 

Thus, criminological theory relies upon the 
mutability of these variables to explain crimi- 


12 Process variables are defined by their inter- 
actional nature; their values and saliency change 
over the person’s life cycle as they are influenced by 
other variables. They are ‘distinguished from 
structural variables which are relatively unchanging 
statuses of the person. See- also Rosenberg’s 
(1968: 1416) distinction between property variables 
and dispositional variables. 
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‘nal conduct. Having recognized their mu- 
tabilitys however, criminological theory has ` 
failed to examine systematically the manner in 
which criminal involvement influences these 
variables. It has also failed to examine, there- 
fore, how criminal involvement and these vari- 
ables mutually influence one another to pro- 
duce either higher or lower rates of criminal 
activity. Such a failing is puzzling since it 
seems self-evident to assert that criminal in- 
volvement, especially prolonged criminal in- 
volvement, influences relationships with par- 
ents, success in school, choice of delinquent 
peers and the like. Nevertheless, criminologi- 
cal theory has yet to examine these relation- 
ships systematically and the present findings 
suggest it may well be wise to do so. 

. Present results also suggest the importance 
of including structural variables in a reciprocal 
model of criminal involvement. Age, for exam- 
ple, specified the effect of unemployment on 
criminal involvement, with the relationship be- 
coming stronger at later ages. It would appear, 
therefore, that as employment becomes more 
salient, following the completion of school and 
likely changes in marital status, position in the 
employment sector has greater consequences 
in other behavioral realms such as criminal in- 
volvement. Such a view is consistent with a 
developmental theory of crime (Elliott et al., 
1979; Elliott et al., 1982), and suggests that the 
salient causes and consequences of criminal 
involvement will vary with age. 

The varying salience of these variables over 
time also suggests that the reciprocal model 
presented in Figure 1 is somewhat misleading. 
That model is an amplifying one; the two vari- 
ables are positively related and therefore 
amplify one another over time, an inherently 
unstable situation (Heise, 1975). If reciprocal 
relationships vary in salience ovér time, how- 
ever, other process variables, e.g., educational 
success or family patterns, can alter the re- 
lationship between the two initial variables. 
Thus, the amplifying structure of Figure | is 
produced somewhat artificially since only two 
variables, taken out of the more general inter- 
active context in which they operate, have 
‘been considered in this illustrative investiga- 
tion. 

Finally, the better fit of the model for less- 
advantaged groups can be discussed. Although 
this outcome was not anticipated in the model 
specification, it is not inconsistent with the 
theoretical perspectives used in the specifica- 
tion. In control theory, for example, if it is 
assumed that persons with weak bonds in one 
element, e.g., commitment, have weak bonds 
in other elements (Wiatrowski et al., 1981), 
then the stronger relationship between unem- 
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ployment and crime. observed for these groups 
is interpretable. In essence, other elements of 
the bond are too weak to reduce the reciprocal 
impact of increased unemployment or in- 
creased criminal involvement for these sub- 
jects. For more-advantaged subjects, however, 
other elements of the bond may well be strong 
enough to serve as buffers to reduce the effect 
of failings in any one area. According to strain 
theory, less-advantaged subjects may be par- 
ticularly vulnerable to such reciprocal effects 
precisely, since they are, relative to more- 
advantaged subjects, ill prepared to succeed in 
the legitimate opportunity structure. Indeed, it 
is their tenuous hold on legitimate avenyes to 
success that renders them vulnerable to in- 
creased levels of unemployment and crime, in 
the first place, and in turn, to the feedback 
effects of each variable on the other (see An- 
derson, 1976). 

If this or a similar process is actually at work 
it highlights the necessity of incorporating 
structural variables into a complete theory of 
criminal involvement. Structural variables 
would appear to affect both initial values of the 
process variables as well as their interaction 
over time. 

Although inclusion of developmental and 
structural variables is clearly required in a 
complete interactional theory, their absence 
should not detract from the basic finding of this 
investigation. Namely, for at least the variables 
of unemployment and criminal involvement, a 
reciprocal causal structure is more appropriate 
than a traditional, unidirectional one. Crime 
does not appear to be a simple product of un- 
employment; rather, these two variables .ap- 
pear to influence one another mutually over 
time. If this basic finding is replicated when 
analysis is extended to other variables then the 
structure of criminological theory will require 
substantial revision. Criminal behavior can no 
longer be viewed as an outcome of social pro- 
cesses; it would have to be viewed as an inte- 
gral part of those processes, influenced by but 
also influencing other variables over the per- 
son’s life span. 
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. 


Some time ago, Eric Olin Wright asked 


““ whether the ASR would entertain the possibil- 


ity of publishing a paper written by the late 
Luca Perrone and edited by Wright, with the 
understanding that the paper contained serious 
flaws that under the circumstances could not 
be corrected through the review process. I said 
that we would, that I would inform reviewers 
of the circumstances and ask them to evaluate 
the paper, not against the standard of what it 
might become were their comments considered 
and acted upon, but rather against the standard 
of its value as it stood. 

The comments of the referees and my own 
reading of the manuscript made it clear that the 
paper contained flaws, but that it also con- 
tained potentially important and useful ideas. I 
decided that on balance the paper, in reduced 
form, warranted publication. I also decided, as 
a substitute for the changes in the manuscript 
that might have followed had Perrone been 
able to respond to the critiques of his paper, 
that it would be useful to publish along with the 
paper the postscript Wright had prepared and a 
synopsis of referees’ comments. Larry J. Grif- 
fin shortened the paper, and also prepared the 


* Direct all correspondence to: Erik Olin Wright, 
Department of Sociology, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, WI 53706. 


Luca Perrone died in a skin-diving accident in 
August of 1980. He was one of the most innovative 
and energetic young Italian sociologists, having al- 
ready made important contributions to the study of 
income inequality and the sociology of labor 
markets. At the time of his death he was heavily 
involved in two projects: the Italian phase of a 
cross-national study of class structure and class con- 
sciousness; and a long-term project on industrial 
conflict. At the time of his death this paper was in 
draft form and was being circulated among col- 
leagues for criticisms and suggestions. Undoubtedly 
the final version would have been quite different, 
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synopsis of comments. I thank him for his ef- 
forts. 

Had Perrone submitted his paper to the ASR 
and were it possible, I would have called upon 
him to prepare a revision of the paper to deal 
with the most important of the referees’ com- 
ments, and to consider my own critical reac- 


tions to the paper. Specifically, I would have: 


asked him to link his discussion of union power 
to the more general sociological literature on 
power, observing that the distinctions he offers 
between potential and actualized power are (at 
minimum) anticipated in the conceptual lit- 
erature on power from Lord Acton through 
Weber through Dahl and the pluralists, as well 
as in the community power structure literature 
and the experimental literature on coalition 
formation. Further, I would have noted that his 
discussion left out of consideration an impor- 
tant actor in the union—industry power equa- 
tion, namely, the public (or publics); and I 
would have asked him to amend his discussion 
to recognize that very considerable omission. 


` The Editor 


involving additional statistical analysis to explore 
alternative interpretations and additional arguments 
to deal with possible objections. In editing the origi- 
nal draft for publication I have not attempted to 
carry the analysis beyond its existing stage of devel- 
opment. My hope is that publishing the initial results 
of this study will stimulate debate and help to initiate 
new directions in research on industrial conflict. To 
facilitate that end, I have written a short postscript to 
the paper in which a number of possible extensions 
of the ideas of the paper are suggested. A compari- 
son article, titled Positional Power and Propensity 
to Strike,” was published (1983) in Politics and Soci- 
ety, Volume 12:231-61. 


Erik Olin Wright 
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Research on strikes has suffered from the lack of convincing measures of power 
which are operationally independent of the behaviors and outcomes such power is 
meant to explain. In particular, many discussions of strike behavior discuss the 
disruptive potential of strikes for the economy as a whole as an important structural 
basis of power, but such disruptive potential remains unmeasured. This paper pro- 
poses a strategy for measuring such disruptive potential using Leontief input-output 

° matrices of intersectoral flows of commodities. The measure essentially taps the 
extent to which the cessation of production in one sector remains a purely local event 
or has ramifications throughout the economic structure. The empirical analysis of 
the paper then uses this measure to predict two outcomes: intersectoral wage 
differentials, and intersectoral strike behavior. The core results indicate that the 
measure of structural power predicts intersectoral wage differences extremely well 
but does not account for differences in strike propensities. The implications of these 
findings are then discussed in terms of the general problem of understanding the 
interconnections between power, strike behavior and wages. 


a 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper has three primary objectives: (1) to 
discuss a strategy for assessing the “structural 
_ power” of strikers, conceptualized as the vary- 
ing amount of “disruptive potential” endowed 
upon workers by virtue of their different posi- 
tions in the system of economic interdepen- 
dencies; (2) to develop a preliminary op- 
erationalization of this concept and to pro- 
vide a tentative validation of its empirical util- 
ity; and (3) to assess empirically the relation- 
ship between disruptive potential (or positional 
power) of categories of workers and their ac- 
tual strike behavior. 

The literature on industrial conflict often as- 
sumes a symbiotic link between “strikes” and 
“power.” Strikes, for example, are often seen 
as an “opportunity” for the working class to 
pursue Certain objectives; that is, as a means of 
translating market power into economic re- 
sults. Thus, the more power a group of workers 
has in the market, the greater will be the pro- 
pensity to strike (Rees, 1962; Ashenfelter and 
Johnson, 1969; Shorter and Tilly, 1974). Alter- 
natively, labor militancy is assumed to increase 
the “power” of workers in their negotiations 
with employers and/or the state. This perspec- 
tive thus views the strike weapon as a 
grievance-resolving strategy: certain groups 
receive larger economic and normative bene- 
fits because they strike (Perry, 1975; Hibbs, 
1976, 1977). : 

Theoretically, then, the direction of 
causality in the strike-power linkage is un- 
clear. Even further analytical ambiguity is in- 
troduced when the observable variable, ‘‘in- 
dustrial conflict,” is used to operationalize the 
unobserved variable, “power.” Here we see an 
empirically refutable hypothesis transformed 
into a difinitional identity.' This operational 


1 This problem is quite similar to the practice of 
measuring labors power by the extent to which 


short-circuit has two damaging consequences. 
First, it renders impossible any effort to distin- 
guish between the effects of the possession of 
power and the effects of the exercise of that 
power. If a group of workers were sufficiently 


powerful they may not need to actually 


strike—exercise that power—since the mere 
possession may be sufficient to accomplish. 
their goals.? Second, and perhaps most.impor- 
tant, the equation of power with strike activity 
forecloses the possibility of discovering that 
the outcomes attributed to power are in fact 
not the result of power per se but, rather, of 
other processes. Strikes may reflect organi- 
zational imperatives rather than power posi- 
tions; wage rates may result entirely from labor 
market supply and demand. Any observable 
measure of the structural power of workers, 
then, must be conceptually and operationally 
independent of its empirical correlates if 
theoretical claims about its possession, exer- 
cise, and consequences are to be adequately 
tested. 


DISRUPTIVE POTENTIAL AND 
STRUCTURAL POWER 


I argue that a measure of the “disruptive 
potential” of workers which is derived from 
their varying positions within the system of 





wages are above an hypothesized “competitive equi- 
librium“ level, a condition which can only occur 
where labor is sufficiently powerful to block free 
entry of workers into a given market (Marshall, 1920; 
Friedman, 1951; Johnson, 1975). 

2? The idea that unions hold power in reserve may 
be conveniently rationalized by the hypothesis that 
they are “satisfying” rather than “optimizing,” and 
that this “reservoir” (potential wage hikes, etc.) is 
most crucial in the exchange relationships with both 
members and economic or political authorities 
(Rees, 1973:125-37). For a classical statement of the 
opposite view, that unions tend to maximize some- 
thing, see Dunlop (1950). f 
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economic interdependencies is an appropriate ° 


method of tapping “structural power.” Since it 
is Skin to the Ricardian notions of positional 
rent with differential returns, such a dimension 
of power represents, I believe, one aspect of 
the positional or structural power of segments 
of the working class. I suggest below one 
fruitful way of conceptualizing and measuring 
this dimension of positional power. 

Social scientists have long acknowledged the 
existence of a “negative” power (A is able to 
prevent B from acts or resources) along with 
the more commonsensical “positive” power (A 
is able to get acts or resources from B) (Dahl, 
1957; Blau, 1964; Wrong, 1969; Bachrach and 
Baratz, 1962). An obvious example is given by 

™+the bidimensionality of labor unions’ power in 
the market: “positive” on wages; “negative” 
_on profits, market shares, etc. Such a negative 
dimension is not the simple inverse of the posi- 
tive, as is implied by the zero-sum metaphor 
sometimes naively applied to wage boom-profit 
squeeze conjunctures. Negative power has its 
own autonomy, visible both conceptually (such 
as the “negative sum game” metaphor, in 
which both parties lose) and empirically (the 
lack of consistent statistical covariation be- 
tween wage increases and profit losses; see 
Covenevole, 1977). As Parkin (1979:80) has 
argued: 


a distinction should be made between the 
ability to command resources on the basis of 
skill and market scarcity, and the ability to 
command resources on the basis of ‘““disrup- 
tive potential.” Since the two sources of in- 
dustrial leverage vary independently, any 
given group’s total bargaining power should 
be determined by its rating on both these 
counts. 


Recent sociological analyses have found in 
the above negative capacity, stemming from 
strategic position in the flow of goods and ser- 
vices, the newest and most effective power 
leverage of certain groups of workers (Heil- 
broner, 1973; Fox, 1974). This kind of power 
leverage has also been identified as one of the 
decisive features of the “post-industrial” type 
of strike, the distinguishing trait of which lies 
not so much in actors’ more militant strike 
activity (i.e., higher duration, frequency, par- 
ticipation, or violence) as in the structural 
interdependence in the actors’ system (see, es- 
pecially, Roberts [1972] for a discussion of the 
disruptive potential of workers in technologi- 


cally sophisticated or knowledge-intensive in- . 


dustries; and Piven and Cloward [1977] for an 
analysis of this general issue). 
‘Interdependence relationships allow small 
groups to interrupt productive processes 
and/or services far beyond the group’s immedi- 
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ate job concern. This is the structural, precon- 
dition for the “surplus damage’’—economic or 
social injury disproportionate to the subjective 
cost of undertaking it—that makes the strike 
“political” (Parkin, 1979). The effectiveness of 
a strike thus depends not simply on the pres- 
sures immediately brought to bear on the em- 
ployer by the striking workers, but on the ex- 
tent to which other key actors in the 
society—the state, other capitalists, the media, 
political parties, the public, consumers—apply 
pressure because of systemic disruption. 

‘This implies a new approach to collective- 
action phenomena. If the arena of conflict is 
highly interdependent, the mobilization of. 
large masses of workers may no longer be nec- 
essary. On the contrary, the typical develop- 
ment of late capitalist societies (on the one 
hand, tertiarization and welfareization, and on 
the other, growing specialization, division of 
labor and interdependence among productive 
processes) may endow unprecendented poten- 
tials for disruption upon a small group of work- 
ers, be they shop-floor operatives, technicians, 
municipal employees, etc.3 


MEASURING “DISRUPTIVE 
POTENTIAL” 


For reasons discussed above, the most widely 
used indicators of industrial conflict—strike 
frequency, size, duration, and volume (Shorter 
and Tilly, 1974; Snyder, 1975; Hibbs, 1976)}— 
whatever their merits for other purposes, are 
simply inappropriate to measure disruptive 
potential. A further limitation of these mea- 
sures is that such aggregate measures of dis- 
ruption based on strike data treat the economic 
system within which the strikes occur as 
amorphous and undifferentiated. The economy 
is assumed to suffer the same amount of dis- 
ruption from a given quantity of person-days 
lost (or similar measures), irrespective of the 
variable position of such a quantity of conflict 
in the different sectors of the productive sys- 
tem. Such sectors, each with a different coeffi- 
cient of productivity and exchange in goods 


3 Olson (1971) offers the best formulation of this 
logic of collective action: the scarce visibility and 
effectiveness of incentives to individual participation 
in organizations implies that “the larger the group the 
farther it will fall short of providing an optimal sup- 
ply of collective good” (Olson, 1971:35, 48) and vice 
versa, the smaller the group the more specific and 
direct the collective interests, the more efficient their 
pursuit (Olson, 1971: Chs. I and 2, and for a mathe- 
matical formulation, pp. 23~33). Olson analyzes the 
economies of information and incentives making 
for suboptimality within groups as such, but does not 
specify the external conditions supplementing more 
power to some group ceteris paribus. 
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and services, are characterized by asymmetri- 
cal and hierarchical interdependencies. The 
relevance of these positional differences is 
confirmed ex contrario by the current man- 
agement practice of suspending” all the pro- 
ductive ‘units posited “downstream” with re- 
spect to the striking unit, and of reporting the 
whole production stream as “on strike,” so as 
to match the cumulative damage due to inter- 
dependence with a likewise cumulative savings 
. in labor costs. 

The most exact representation, for Italy, of 
the relationships of interdependence among in- 
dustrial sectors is given by the Italian Central 
Bureau of Statistics in the so-called ‘‘input- 
output tables” (or Leontief- or-economic trans- 
actions-matrices), now available in standard 
formats (16 x 16, 33 x 33, etc.) for most in- 
dustrial countries and regional subunits. These 
tables consist of a square matrix of the indus- 
trial sectors of the economy, both as supplying 
(rows) and receiving (columns) units (see Fig- 
ure 1). If X, is the total product of industry 1, 
part of this product will serve as final con- 
sumption and part as means of production to 
other industries. In particular, the term ay rep- 
resents the amount of output from industry i 
supplied to industry j, either in terms of physi- 
cal quantities (‘technical coefficients”) or 
monetary flows (as invoiced). The row fre- 
quencies ini can be understood as a measure of 
technical dependence of each industry (and of 
the final market) on inputs provided by indus- 
try i, and therefore as a proxy for the “posi- 
tional power” of i in the system. 

The positional power hypothesis implies that 
if industry 2 requires physical inputs or ser- 
vices produced by industry 1, but industry 1 
requires no inputs from industry 2, the same 
quantity of conflict in the two groups will have 
different weights: a weight of, say, 100 in 
industry 2, but 100 + nin industry 1, where n is 
a term proportional to the fraction of industry 
ls product required by industry 2. The prob- 
lem to solve is the determination of the n term, 
i.e., the measure of positional power that indi- 
cates how much disruption would potentially 
occur if production would cease in industry 2 
because of a strike in industry 1. 

The ideal measure of this concept would 
consist of a continuous metric that captured 
the full range of disruptive potential in the in- 


. Figure 1. 
Format of Input-Output Table 


Receiving Industrial Sector 


. Ind., Ind., Ind., Total 
Ind., ay ay ay X: 
Ind., ay ay ajk X: 
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terchanges represented in the input-output 


* table. As a first approximation I will adopt a 


simpler strategy which generates an ordinal 
measure of the disruptive potential af sect8rs. 
An example with a 4 x 4 system and 0-1 
(absent—present) values will clarify the opera- 
tional logic (see Figure 2). Let us assume a 
simplified system consisting of 4 productive 
groups A, B, C, and D, with the following 
interdependence relationships: A produces 
goods or services that are a necessary input for 
D, but requires production inputs from B, 
which in turn is fed by C. D only produces 
goods for the final consumption market. Matrix 
1 represents these transactions with dichotom- 
ous, 0-1 values. ° 

The positional hierarchy in the system is 


fully represented in Figure 3, which describes**™™ 


which group is affected by another group di- 
rectly or indirectly. An indirect effect is one in 
which an input is not directly used in the pro- 
duction of a commodity, but is used in the 
production of that commodity’s own immedi- 
ate inputs. These indirect inputs will be re- 
ferred to as “dependence rebounds.” Thus, in 
the example discussed above, while C only 
directly supplies inputs to the production of B, 
its total number of dependence rebounds is 3, 
since the supply of both B's output to A and 
A's to D indirectly depends on the direct link- 
age between C and B. The “reachability ma- 
trix” represented in Figure 3 can be obtained 
mechanically from successive multiplications 
of Figure 2 by itself (Harary et al., 1965). The 
number of paths (or dependence rebounds) de- 
parting from one group to others (outdegrees) 
is given by the row marginals and can be con- 
sidered a hierarchical index of positional power 
of that group. Thus, in this example, sector 
“D” has no outdegrees (note: to other indus- 
tries; it does, of course, supply final consum- 
ers) since it supplies no products to any other 
sector, and thus has the lowest rank; whereas 
C supplies goods to all three other sectors, giv- 
ing it a total of three outdegrees (one direct and 
two indirect), and the highest rank. (A parallel 
concept—indegrees—can be calculated as an 
index of dependence by adding up the entries 
in the columns of Figure 3 rather than the 
rows.) . 


Figure 2. 


Matrix of Direct Linkages 
Among Groups 


Receiving Group 


Supplying Group 


oomo 
o= oom 


oana» 
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Figure 3. 


Reachability Matrix Describing Direct and 
e Indirect Linkages Among Groups 


Receiving 
Group Total 
A B C D Outdegrees Rank 
Supplying Group A 0 0 0 1 - 2 
B100 ı 2 3 
C I 101 _3 4 
D0000 0 l 


DATA AND VARIABLES 


I used this procedure to map the transactions 
indicated by the financial flow version of the 
1974, 16 x 16 sectoral input-output table for 

medtaly. These flows were calculated in terms of 
the financial flows per capita in the supplying 
sector (i.e., the total flow in each case was 
divided by the number of employees in the 
sending sector). This standardization was used 
because it more directly corresponds to the 
effects of strikes represented as person-days of 
work lost. These data were then used to con- 
struct two measures of positional power: Di- 
rect disruptive potential, measured by the 
outdegrees in the original matrix; and total dis- 
ruptive potential, measured by the outdegrees 
of the reachability matrix. Table 1 shows the 
per capita financial flows in the 1974 input-out- 
put table, and Table 2 presents the associated 
reachability matrix with direct and indirect 
outdegrees. 

In order to construct this simple reachability 
matrix, the data in the original matrix were 
transformed into one containing only O's and 
T's in the cells. That is, some threshold value of 
financial flow had to be adopted to define the 
dichotomy of a ‘“‘present’”’ or ‘‘absent” effect. 
An appropriate threshold is one which allows 
for the maximum range of outdegree values, in 
our case from zero to 15. A level of 500,000 
lira/employee accomplishes this. Thus, to have 
a direct outdegree, a sector must directly sup- 
ply another sector with at least 500,000 lira per 
employee; to have an indirect outdegree it 
must indirectly supply that amount via its flows 
to other sectors. 

Strikes are measured as person-hours lost 
due to strikes. These data are provided by two 
ISTAT yearbooks (Annuario Statistiche del 
Lavoro and the Annuario Statistico Italiano}. 
However, the industrial breakdown is not in 
full conformity with the NACE-CLIO Euro- 
pean Standard Classification adopted since 
1970 in the economic interdependency tables 
and, therefore, I necessarily had to estimate 
strike hours for some sectors.¢ 


4 Aside from the historical fluctuations, a technical 
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Wages are calculated as the total wage and 


“salary bill in a sector divided by the number of 


employees. Wages of managers and executives 
will thus also be included in the interindustry 
wage analysis. 

Productivity is measured both as ar indus- 
try’s product per worker and as the share of the 
industry's total product supplied to the other 
industries as means of production or other 

“intermediate goods’ before the downstream 
market of final consumption. 

Labor market elasticity is indexed by the 
variation in the industry’s employment since 
1970 [(1974 employment — 1970 employment) 
divided by 1970 employment] and will be used 
as a rough indicator of labor market elasticity. 
This provides an interindustrial proxy for the 
more routinely used sectoral unemployment, a 
variable with quite ambiguous meaning (since 
the unemployed are not constrained generally 
to seek employment in the sector from which 
they lost their Jast job) and even worse mea- 
surement. 

The total employed labor will be used as a 
kind of “political weight” proxy measure in 
lieu of direct measures of unionization or the 
like for the 16 x 16 sectoral table. The rationale 
is that industries with high numbers of em- 
ployees are, by sheer force of numbers, likely 
to carry more political weight than industries 
with fewer employees. Total production will be 
used as a scale factor indicator of total ‘‘eco- 
nomic weight of a sector.” 


EMPIRICALLY VALIDATING THE 
MEASURE 


The external validity of the outdegrees mea- 
sure of positional advantage is assessed by the 
degree to which it predicts what is perhaps the 
most obvious short-term objective of the 
working class in a market-based economy, 
wage increases. These results are then com- 





problem in reporting this “‘mass” dimension lies in 
the poor standardization of the relevant indicator 
(‘workers involved’). Some countries count in the 
figure only the directly involved workers, i.e., the 
participants stricto sensu; whereas others also count 
in the indirectly involved workers. This latter count 
is not very useful. The first count on the other hand 
is grounded on a distinction that is very difficult and 
often skipped by the firms’ reports. Another problem 
is given by the noninteger nature of this indicator, 
which is “derived” from other data with often 
paradoxical statistical outcomes: e.g., the lesser du- 
ration and higher frequency of strikes, especially in 
collective bargaining years, may produce an “in- 
volved workers” figure higher than the figure of the 
total employees. This was the case for Italy in the 
1973 and 1975 yearly figures. 
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Table 1. Matrix of Financial Flows among Economic Sectors per Employee (in thousands of lira) 

















. 1 2 3 4 5 16 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15) 16 
1. Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fishery 642 0 0 3 B 0 0 1453 5 28 I ól 3 -0 20 18 
2. Production of Energy 1394 5661 3861 3086 6236 2933 698 1947 1193 2134 1256 6329 5019 151 2928 1586 
3. Metallic Minerals 36 20 2529 293 311 11474 2761 231 0 392 3223 32 29 0 0 110 
4. Non-MEtallic Minerals 
mining and products) 29 37) 25 H2. 232 126 164 210 9 137 589 63 15 0 2) SI 
5. Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Products 1292 207 393 418 7127 «5140 243 51 2318 291 656 580 60 17 1114 243 
6. Non-Transportation 
Machinery and Equipment Ho 136 23 62 44 1870 718 90 33 92 523 367 I2 5 35 206 
7. Transportation Equipment 32 0 0 0 0 0 642 ( D 0 0 958 294 0 10 75t 
8. Food, Beverages and 
Tobacco 1714 6 0 0 198 0 0 3546 112 26 0 2348 35 0 220 [16 
9. Textiles, Apparel, Leather > 
Goods and Footwear 16 0 l} 1 9 12 I5 10 2641 «135 23 79 23 1 24 20 
10. Wood, Paper, Rubber and 
Similar Products 25 36 22 137 326 620 47i 33 248 2370 665S 83 216 8i 361 z265 
11. Construction and Public 
Works 3 62 13 18 33 34 il 12 14 21 HO 47 134 3 378 2n 
12. Hotels, Wholesale and 
Retail Trade and 
Miscellaneous H7 23 62 48 69 160 43 143 I3 i5 RO 33 HI 1S 127 
13. Transportation and 
Communication Services 69 109 233 160 243 449 151 281 174 235 29 689 658 91 130 168 
14. Financial Services and 
Insurance 35 466 62 9 169 312 562 94 364 425 531 653 1125 432 16%8 765 503 
15. Real Estate and Related i 
Services 39 ål 33 38 28i 260 100 116 18 228 171 768 16i 544 634 680 
16 Public Administration, $ 
Nonprofit Private Services 
and Other Services 0 0 0 9 0 0 0 6 0 0 0 (U 0 0 0 Si 
Source: Computation on the Intersectoral Table of the Italian Economy for the year 1974, ISTAT, 


Supplemento al Bollettino Mensile di Statistica, 1979. 


pared to those generated by a more con- 
ventional predictor of interindustry wage dif- 
ferentials, productivity (see Kuh, 1967). Pre- 
liminary analyses suggested the utility of 
logarithmic transformations of the independent 
variables. The regression results are presented 
in Table 3. There we see that the outdegrees 


indicator of positional power does explain 
about 50 percent of the. total variation in in- 
terindustrial wage levels. Adding the produc- 
tivity measures to the equation adds little ex- 
planatory power. Furthermore, the total out- 
degrees measure registers significant effects, 
but the productivity index does not. It seems 


Table 2. Reachability Matrix with Associated Direct and Total Outdegrees 














OUTPUT SECTORS 























(see Table 1 for names of sectors) cae nan 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 degrees degrees 
1 x D I 1 2 
2 D x D D D D D D D D D D D I D D 14 15 
3 x D D D I I 3 5 
4 X D 1 1 
925 D x D I D D D OD OD I D I 8 11 
o 6 x D D I © I 2 4 
5 7 x D D 2 2 
m8 D x D 2 2 
“a : 
a 9 re x 0 0 
5 10 D I x D D 3 4 
5 11 0 0 
S12 x 0 0 
13 I I I Dx . I 4 5 
14 D I D D I x D D 5 7 
15 I f I I D D x D 3 7 
16 0 0 
D = Direct Outdegree. 
I = Indirect Outdegree. 
x = Loops of the sector on itself. 


Criterion for presence of a flow = Domestic production per employee 500,000 or more Lire. 


Data derived from the input-output Matrix in Table 1. 
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Table 3. Average Wages in Industrial Sectors Regressed on Positional Power and Productivity 








Dependent Variable = Average Wages in 














° Industrial Sectors (N = 16) 
z Independent Variables in Regression 
Productivity Measures Based On: . 
Inter- . 
Positional Total mediate 
Power? Product” Product? R? Adj. R? 
Beta .69%>* 47 44 
(F) (12.6) 
Beta .67* .04 49 „4l 
(F) S) . (0.2) 
Beta .80** —.15 .50 43 
(F) (8.5) (0.3) 





4 Positional power is measured as the log of total outdegrees from the reachability matrix in Table 2. 


> Log of total product/number of employees. 


ma. Log of intermediate product/number of employees. 


* p< .05 (two-tailed test). 
** p< 01 (two-tailed test). 
*** 1.001 (two-tailed test). 


reasonable to conclude, then, that total outde- 
grees, even if crudely measured here, is a 
plausible indicator of positional power (as I 
have used that term to refer to unequal posi- 
tioning of a sector in a structure of economic 
interdependencies and exchanges). - 

I argued above that strikes, as an index of 
the militancy and mobilization of labor, are 
conceptually distinct from the potential of 
labor to disrupt production or society gener- 
_ ally. In Table 4 I present suggestive data tend- 
ing to support this claim. These results indicate 
that person-hours lost due to strikes and my 
measure of positional power are not signifi- 
cantly related. Neither the alternative 
transformations of the outdegrees variable nor 


the inclusion of other economic controls 
changes these essentially null results. Actual 
disruption and the potential for disruption, 
then, appear empirically independent, sug- 
gesting once again that equating strikes and 
working-class positional power may be inap- 
propriate for many purposes. 

It is, of course, possible that with a more 
sophisticated measure of positional power— 
one that generated a continuous metric of the 
degree of disruptive potential, for example— 
the two variables might be significantly posi- 
tively related. More plausibly, the strike mea- 
sure used in the regression could reduce the 
measured effect. Strike data were gathered for 
only a single year, and it is likely that in sucha 


Table 4. Person-Hours of Strikes Regressed on Positional Power and Sectoral Economic Variables 











Dependent Variable = Person-Hours of Work Lost in Strikes 





Independent Variables in the Regression Equations 





Measures of Positional 








P : Variation in 
Ower: Labor Force, Labor Force Total Adjusted 
logTOD? TOD? DOD« 1970-19744 in 1974 Production R? R? 
Beta 39 15 10 
(F) (2.6) 
Beta .29 .08 02 
(F) (1.3) 
Beta 71 —~ 43 10 .00 
(F) (0.4) (0.13 
Beta ~.07 .20 —.40 ~ .07 23 00 





a Log of total outdegrees in reachability matrix in Table 2. 


> Total outdegrees. 
© Direct outdegrees. 


4 (1974 labor force — 1970 labor force)/(1970 labor force). 


All coefficients nonsignificant at the .05 level. 
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short time period more or less random fluctua- 


tions are likely to be fairly important, particu- - 


larly fot a regression with such a small number 
of cases (N = 16). A strike measure that was 
some sort of weighted average over a five-year 
period might better capture such systematic 
influences and might have yielded stronger re- 
suts. The construction for such variables, 
however, must await future research. For the 
moment I will assume that the results are not 
mainly consequences of such measurement or 


data problems, but reflect the strengths of the — 


real relations I am investigating. 

Table 5 presents a series of regressions pre- 
dicting wages with positional power, strikes, 
productivity and two of the economic control 
variables. Several aspects of these results are 
inportant to note. First, the positional power 
variable is strong and significant in every equa- 
tion. The outdegrees coefficient is not sub- 
stantially affected by the presence in the equa- 
tion of strike activity or the economic controls. 
Second, while the zero-order relationship be- 
tween strikes and wages is low and insignifi- 
cant, the association becomes statistically sig- 
nificant and negative when both militancy and 


the power variable are included in the regres-. 


sion equation. A possible interpretation of this 
result is that for a given level of positional 
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power, strikes are more likely to occur when 
wages are low. That is, the causal direction 
between wages and strikes may be in the oppo- 
site direction from the one represented here: 


_low wages inducing strikes rather than strikes 


causing (relatively) low wages (controlling for 
levels of power). Cross-sectional data of the 
sort used here, of course, are not appropriate 
to test this dynamic process; time-series data 
are necessary, so I present this as informed 
speculation. . 

These results indicate that groups seem to be 
able to secure high wages on sheer positional 
grounds, with little or no necessity to resort to 
the strike action. This finding is inconsistent 
with the notion that structural power andsstrike 
behavior are two faces of the same coin (or, in 


a more limited way, that the latter is a good « 


measure of the former). Instead we are brought 
back to the more unobtrusive and implicit 
realm of the “power of power,” where, as Fox 
(1974:276) put it, “it is precisely in the power 
relationships where power disparity is greatest 
that its active exercise is least necessary.” 
Even in so strike-prone a country as Italy, ‘‘re- 
serve power” seems to be a far more salient 
resource in bargaining situations and exchange 
than strike power (or any other form of overt 
exercise of power). 


Table 5. Average Wages in Industrial Sectors Regressed on Positional Power, Strikes, Productivity and 


Economic Control Variables 





Dependent Variable = Average Wages in Industrial Sectors (N = 16) 
Independent Variables in the Regression Equations 











Positional Variation in Labor Adjusted 
Power® . Strikes? Productivity® Labor Force Force R? » R 

Beta 69%" 47 44 
(F) (12.6) 

Beta .05 00 -00 
(F) (.03) 

Beta 82*** —.29° 57 .50 
(F) (16.6) 8.) 

Beta 5 964A —.38* ~.10 61 51 
(F) (12.9) (3.4) (0.1) 

Beta 65** — .35* .40* .70 63 
(F) (8.9) (3.7) (4.1) 

Beta ,  68** —.45** ~ 34 -66 58 
(F) (7.9) (5.2) (1.9) 

Beta .45* —.40** .38* —.32 -76 .67 
(F) (3.5) (5.3) (4.3) (2.2) 

Beta .54* —.47** —,22° ` .38* ~.46 77 .67 
(F) (4.0) (5.7) (0.6) (4.3) (2.6) 





* Positional power is measured as the log of the total outdegrees in the reachability matrix in Table 2. 

b Strikes are measured as person-hours of work lost in strikes. 

© Productivity is measured as the log of the intermediate product per worker. 

4 Variation in labor force = (1974 employment — 1970 employment)/(1970 employment). 

e In this equation this variable is taken in the natural (raw) rather than logged form, because the natural 
score yields higher significance levels in the coefficients of the other variables. 


* pæ .05. 
p< 0l 
*** p = O01. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Positional power measures can be employed 
not*only ip assessing strike activity and wage 
increases, but also for a better understanding 
of the growing “politicization” of strikes, i.e., 


their strategic position in the political arena- 


and their “political exchange rate.” It has now 
become very common to conceptualize strikes 
not only as an economic test of strength with 
the employer, be he or she single or collective, 
but as a resource to spend in a political market 


place where the major interlocutor is the state . 
(Snyder, 1975; Shorter and Tilly, 1974). The 


development of strikes from economic bar- 
gainirfg to political means of exchange is most 
notably indicated by the emergence of what we 


~ «may call the “externalities” of the strike ‘ac- 


tion. ? 

Given this functional differentiation of the 
strike as an economic and political weapon, the 
analysis of positional power with input-output 
tables representing explicitly economic market 
transactions is also relevant for the analysis of 
political exchange. Measures of positional 
power can be used in such analyses of political 

.exchange in two ways: (1) Positional power can 
be considered an indicator of the “political 
multiplier” implicit in any strike action. The 
effects of a strike’ move from the economic to 
the political when the gains that are obtained 
cannot be ascribed to any strict market power, 
i.e., when the threat to suspend work ceases to 
be simply a more or less local threat to profits 
and becomes a general threat to the so-called 
“social order’ or “system.” As discussed 
above, the most important structural condition 
for such a political transformation of industrial 
conflict seems to rest not so much on the 
“mass” character of strikes but on the interde- 
pendence relationships that entangle the whole 
system in any single bargaining issue or griev- 
ance, and serve as the implicit multiplier of the 
strike impact while minimizing the individual 
(or sectoral) costs of the strike action to the 
strikers. Input-output tables (properly adjusted 
for the “defective” causes of Public Adminis- 
tration and other service industries, the output 
of which is hardly amenable to the physical 

, quantities required by the technical coeffi- 
cients of the matrix) are the best official repre- 


sentation of interdependence relationships . 


between not only one sector and another, but 
one sector and the whole system. It is for this 
reason that variables of positional power con- 
structed from such matrices can function as 
plausible indicators of the ‘political multi- 
pliers” of strikes. (2) The positional power mea- 
sures can also help us to assess the latent 


political strategies in the patterns of union ac- - 


tivity. If we strétch the monetary metaphor 


. 
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implicit in the now ubiquitous term “political 


: market place,” we can conceptualize the above 


“political multiplier’ as the exchange’ rate in 
the expenditure of the “conflict currency.” The 
determination of the exchange rate—i.e., how 
much conflict has to be spent by one group 
compared to the others in order to achieve the 
same output of. disruption or stress on the ` 
system-—will provide us with a first test and 
empirical balance sheet of the two alternative 


` logics labor union leadership may follow in al- 


locating conflict expenditures. (person-days of 
strikes or the like) through the system: one 
compensatory (more conflict where the ex- - 
change rate is low), the other dualistic (more 
conflict where the exchange rate is high). The 
correlation of different groups’ exchange rates 
with their actual strike frequencies will allow 
the empirical assessment of so volatile and yet - 
crucial an issue as the “rational” vs. “‘inflation- 
ary” nature of the strike decision. 
Finally, I want to note that the actual pat- 


` terns of strike behavior and-wage increases are 


not simply the effects of the distribution of 
positional power across industries. A fully de- 
veloped theory of indusfrial conflict would 
have to examine the ways in.which such 
structurally defined disruptive potential inter- 
acts with various other determinants of strikes 
and strike outcomes—organizational re- 
sources, ideological dispositions, institutional: 
forms of state apparatuses, working-class 
fragmentation within industrial sectors, etc. It 
would be expected, for example, that the ex- 
tent to ‘which a given amount of disruptive’ 
potential could be translated into effective 
pressure on employers during a strike would 
depend in part upon the ways in which the state 
intervened in such conflicts, and in part upon 
the drganizational strength of the labor move- 
ment. Where the labot movement is rela- ' 
tively weak and state intervention fairly closely 
directed towards the immediate interests of the 
capitalist class, strikes with high disruptive 
potential are likely to be met with fairly repres- 
sive responses by the state. Far from increas- 
ing the effective: power of workers, it could 
even happen that being in such sensitive or 
pivotal positions could give workers less room 
to maneuver in the use of the strike weapon. 
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POSTSCRIPT 
Erik Olin Wright 


In many ways the most important and in- 
teresting phases of the research were yet to be 
accomplished at the time of Luca Perrone’s 
death. In this postscript I would like to indicate 
some of the possible extensions of the logic of 
analysis presented in this paper in the hope that 
this might help to stimulate the research that 
was yet to be done in the original project. 


Structural Power and Overt Exercise of Power 


The most important result of this paper con- 
cerning the relationship between actual strikes 
and positional power is a kind of nonresult: the 
low association between the two. When com- 
bined with the high correlation between posi- 
tional power and wages, Perrone concludes 
that these results indicate the importance of 
“reserve power’ in bargaining situations, 
power sufficiently strong that it does not need 
to be overtly wielded to have its effects. I 
would like to extend this observation into a 
more general appraisal of the relationship 
between positional power as Perrone defines it 
and overt behavior (strikes). 

Positional power is the capacity to generate 
systemic disruption if a strike were to occur. It 
reinforces the power of the workers involved in 
the strike because such disruption has the ef- 
fect of mobilizing the influence of other actors 
in the system, most notably the state, to apply 
pressure for a settlement. Now, where such 
disruptive potential is extremely high, the state 
is likely to intervene pre-emptively to prevent 
strikes in the first place, since any disruption 
would be destablizing politically. Where such 
disruptive potential is very low, other actors 
are likely to ignore a strike and see it as a 
purely local event. In such situations the pos- 
sibility of success of a strike will depend en- 
tirely upon the organizational resources of the 
strikers and the immediate vulnerability of 
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their employer. It is only in the intermediate 
levels of positional power, therefore, that we 
would expect it to be systematically linked to 
thè actyal use of strikes as a bargaining 
weapon. In intermediary levels of positional 
power the disruption is not so great as to force 
pre-emptive interventions, yet it is large enough 
to give real added weight to the efforts of 
workers on strike. This would lead to the fol- 
lowing expectation about the relationship of 
strikes to positional power: 


Lo wich 


Level of Positional Powar (Disruptive Potential) 


Figure 1. Hypothesized Relationship Between 
Positional Power and Strikes 


Strikes are less likely either when the balance 
of power is heavily weighted on the side of 
workers or in cases when it is heavily weighted 
on the side of employers. Where the balance of 
power is more evenly matched, tests of 
strength are more likely to be played out in the 
form of organized collective conflicts such as 
strikes. 

If the true relationship between positional 
power and strike behavior is indicated by Fig- 
ure 1, then it follows that the linear correlation 
between the two variables should be negligible 
(i.e., the positive association between LOW 
and INTERMEDIATE levels of power and the 
negative association between INTERMEDI- 
ATE and HIGH levels of power won tend to 
cancel each other out). 


HIGH 
Effective 
Bargaining 
Power 
Low 


LOW 
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Positional Power and Organizational Power 


Disruptive potential does not automatically be- 
come translated into an-effective weapon of 
class struggle. If a group of workers is char- 
acterized by very low levels of solidarity and ` 
very weak organizational resources 80 that it is . 
unlikely they could ever launch a unified, ur- 
able strike, then even if they occupy a strategic 
location within the system of economic inter- 
dependencies, they may not have much effec- 
tive power in bargaining situations. Bargaining 
power—the actual capacity to win demands of 
various sorts—is thus dependent to a large ex- 
tent on organizational power, regardless of the 
underlying level of structurally determined po- 
sitional power. This suggests a model as illus- 
trated in Figure 2 (the tendencies have been 
exaggerated for purposes of illustration). 

If there were no causal relationship between 
positional power and organizational power, the 
hypothesis represented in Figure 2 might be 
considered a satisfactory framework for under- 
standing their mutual effects on bargaining 
power. However, it would be expected that 
one of the pivotal determinants of organi- 
zational power would be positional power. The 
disruptive potential of workers constitutes a 
basic. determinant of the cost-benefit trade-offs 
they face in attempting to organize, form 
unions, and engage in collective actions. The 
higher the positional power (understood as dis- 
ruptive potential), the more favorable will be 
the trade-offs faced by individual workers, 
since a given level of sacrifice in an industrial 
conflict will produce a larger total effect and 
thus a higher probability of payoff. The indi- 
vidual economic risks of solidarity are thus 
much lower in settings with high disruptive 
potential, and thus it should be much easier to 
build durable, well-organized labor organi- 
zations. 









strong organizational 
power 


very weak organizational 
power 


HIGH 


Positional Power 


Figure 2. The Interaction of Organizational Power and Positional Power in the Determination of Effective 


Bargaining Power 
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If this reasoning is correct, it suggests the 
following more complex picture of the inter- 
section of positional power, organizational 
power and effective bargaining capacity: 
POSITIONAL POWER 


en 


ORGARTZATIORAL mae 


Figure 3. Causal Model of the Interactions of Posi- 
tional, Organizational and Bargaining 
Power 


In this model, once a system of power relations 
has developed sufficiently it would be expected 
that organizational power and positional power 
would be relatively collinear. There would be 
very few if any cases of workers with high 
levels of positional power and very low leveis 
of organizational power, although there might 
be cases of low levels of positional power and 
high organizational power. To investigate such 
a model, therefore, would necessarily imply a 
time-series analysis in which the central focus 
is on the development of organizational power 
(measured by such things as union membership 


and resources) over time, rather than simply on - 


its static interconnections with positional 
power and bargaining consequences. 

If organizational power and positional power 
interact in the determination of effective bar- 
gaining capacity, then it would also be ex- 
pected that they would interact in the determi- 
nation of propensities to strike. The argument 
presented earlier was that actual strikes are 
likely to be most frequent in situations where 
workers have neither so much nor so little po- 
sitional power that the outcome of the strike 
would be a foregone conclusion. We can now 
refine those expectations by including organi- 
zational resources/power in the analysis. 

Where workers have little positional power 
the outcome of a strike will be largely deter- 


HIGH 


PROPENSITY 
TO STRIKE 


LOW 
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mined by the immediate balance of power be- 
tween workers and their employers. Variability 
in organizational power, therefore, is likely to 
have a strong effect on the outcome of strikes, 
and thus on the likelihood of workers launching 
strikes in the first place (on the assumption that 
workers are more likely to launch strikes when 
they feel they can win). The propensity to 
strike should thus be strongly associated with 
organizational power among workers with low 
positional power. For workers with intermedi- 
ate levels of positional power, the association 
would still be expected to be positive, but 
weaker. Since their structural location gives 
such workers some power, they are more likely 
to succeed in a strike at any level of organi- 
zational strength than would be the case for 
workers with low positional power, and thus 
they should have higher propensities to strike 
in general. For workers in situations of high 
structural power, we might even expect a 
negative association of organizational power 
and strike propensities: with high organi- 
zational and positional power, strikes are en- 
tirely unnecessary to win demands, and thus 
the propensity would be low. Where there are 
relatively weaker organizational resources, the 
outcomes are somewhat more indeterminate 
and thus a higher strike propensity would be 
expected (although, as stated earlier, there 


.may not be any cases of low organizational 


capacity and high structurdl power). Taking 
these various hypotheses together, we get the 
set of expectations illustrated in Figure 4. 


Positional Power and the State 


The state plays an implicit role in all of the 
analysis of this paper, since it is the state above 
all which is able to translate the diffuse pres- 
sures generated by “disruptive potential” into 
effective intervention in industrial conflicts 
(either preemptively or reactively). Such inter- 


_ Intermediate positional 
power 


Low positional power 


High positional power 


STRONG 


ORGANIZATIONAL POWER 
Figure 4. Positional Power, Organizational Power and the Propensity to Strike : 
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vention, of course, need not take the form of 
the state’s acting to enforce Settlements favor- 
able to workers. The disruptive potential of 
stfategically located workers implies that 
power from actors outside of the immediate 
bargaining situation will be brought to bear on 
industrial conflicts, but it does not necessarily 
imply it would be applied in ways which rein- 
force their own power viz-a-viz their em- 
ployers. 

There is thus an implicit research agenda in 
the analyses so far presented which revolves 
around the determinants of the forms of state 
intervention in industrial disputes. Two factors 
seem particularly relevant in the present con- 
text: First, the organizational power of unions 
is likely to be a particularly important Variable 
‘in explaining the response of the state to the 
possibilities of strikes in strategic sectors of the 
economy. Where organizational resources are 
high for workers, a strike is likely to be rela- 
tively resiliant to pressures brought by the 
state and thus the politically destabilizing ef- 
fects of the strike are likely to be harder to 
neutralize. Secondly, and perhaps in the long 
` run even more significantly, the political 
strength of unions is likely to influence directly 
the ways in which the state intervenes in dis- 
putes to either neutralize or reinforce the posi- 
tional power of different groups of workers. 

These kinds of issues suggest that to explore 
fully the interrelationships of positional power, 
organizational power and different sorts of 
Outcomes (bargaining effectiveness as mea- 
sured by wages, or strikes, or any other out- 
come of interest), it is necessary to examine 
these relationships in a comparative perspec- 
tive. It would be very interesting to know, for 
example, if the strong effect of positional 
power on average wages in Italy was more or 
less the same in all advanced capitalist coun- 
tries, regardless of the political orientation of 
the state, the political strength of unions in 
general or the organizational strength of unions 
in strategic sectors in particular. It might turn 


out that the very association between posi- ' 


tional power and average sectoral wages itself 


varies systematically across countries, de--. 


pending upon the kinds of state and political 
variables we have been discussing. Similarly, 
for the question of strikes, it would be impor- 
tant to see if the expected patterns of strike 
propensities hypothesized in Figures 1 and 4 
above are themselves contingent upon political 
variables, or whether the essential patterns are 
largely determined by the economic parame- 
ters represented in these figures and thus do 
not vary greatly across countries. 

In one respect, however, it is, certain that 
these patterns will vary across countries, 
namely, in the consciously political use of 
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strikes. Throughout Perrone’s paper, when the 
political ‘dimensions of strikes have been dis- 
cussed it has been in the context of strikes as 
weapons in the economic class struggle. That 
is, the capacity of workers to bring the state as 
a political actor into an industrial cofiflict be- 
cause of their disruptive potential was posed 
primarily in terms of the objectives of winning 
economic demands within that sector. But. 
strikes may also be parts of political strategies 


` designed not to wih concessions from em- 


ployers at all, but to put pressure on the state 
as such. Strikes can play a role in electoral 
competition, in legislative policy formation or 
any other aspect of governmental process. For 
such explicitly political strikes the relationship’ 
of positional power to strike activity would be 
quite different from that portrayed in Figure 1. 

The political efficacy of a strike would be high- 
est for workers with maximum disruptive 
potential, and unlike the situation of economic 
bargaining, it is much less likely that the 
potential disruption alone is likely to produce 
the desired political effects. It would be ex- 
pected, therefore, that in countries where 
political strikes occur, there would be a 
strong, monotonically increasing relationship 
between positional powér and the propensity 
to engage in explicitly political strike activity. 


Refining the Measurement of Positional Power ~ 


The measure of positional power adopted in 
this paper is very crude. As Perrone stressed, 

the measure was basically ordinal in character 
and failed to tap all of the properties of disrup- 
tive potential. Future work along the lines 
charted in this paper should attempt to refine 
the measures of positional power and explore 
various other dimensions of disruptive poten- 


` tial than the one analyzed here. Such elabora- 


tions could involve some of the following: 

1. Developing a measure which would indi- 
cate the proportion of total social production 
which would stop for-a given % decline in 
production in a given sector. This would be a 
kind of elasticity measure of disruptive poten- 
tial. 

2. Examining the properties of disruptive 
potential measures which were normalized in 
different ways. In the present research the 
measures were standardized in terms of finan- 
cial flows per worker in the sending: sector. 
Other standardizations might have different 
properties. These could include: financial 
flows as a % of the total value in the receiving 
sector's final product; financial flows per 
worker in the receiving sector; financial flows 
as a % of the total in-flows to that sector; etc.’ 

3. The disruptive potential measures 
adopted in the present study all assume that 
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strikes in supplying sectors are more disruptive 
than in yeceiving sectors. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the drop in demand for intermediate 
goods created by a strike in an important mass 
consumption industry could also be disruptive 
(although, on the face of it, probably not as 
dispuptive as strikes in the supplying sectors). 
It would, be useful, therefore, to examine dis- 
ruptive potential measures that were pegged to 
the indegrees of the reachability table rather 
than the outdegrees. 

4. Finally, all of the positional power mea- 
sures so far discussed focus only on the dis- 
ruptive potential to the system of production 
itself (i.e., those built into the system of inter- 
nal economic interdependencies within pro- 
duction). Certain strikes, however, may be so- 
cially disruptive even though they do not di- 
rectly bear on production as such. Although it 
is not clear how one would generate plausible 
metrics of such disruption centered on con- 
sumers or Citizens, it could be worthwhile to 
attempt to do so. 


REVIEWERS’ COMMENTS 
Larry J. Griffin 


Due to the unusual circumstances sur- 
rounding the publication of Luca Perrone’s ar- 
ticle, Sheldon Stryker has asked me to provide 
to readers of the Review a brief synthesis of the 
three reviewers’ reactions to the original man- 
uscript. Generally, all reviewers found sub- 
stantial merit and promise in Perrone’s basic 
conceptualization and approach to the issue. 
Of particular importance, the reviewers 
argued, was Perrone’s use of the Leontief 
input-output matrices to measure structural 
interdependencies in the economy and hence 
structural capacity to disrupt the economy. As 
is usually the case, however, the reviewers 
also believed specifics of Perrone’s approach 
to be flawed. I have attempted to group the 
reviewers’ concerns into three areas: concep- 
tualization, measurement, and analysis. 


A. Conceptualization. One reviewer sug- 
gested that the characterization of the strike 


literature, particularly Perrone’s discussion of ` 


conceptual conflation, was misleading. Other 
reviewers apparently were not unduly troubled 
by this. More universally shared was a belief 
that Perrone oversimplified the notion of dis- 
ruptive potential. In particular, the reviewers 
argued that disruptive potential may stem not 
only from economic connectedness but also 
from a variety of additional sources, including 
organizational capacity (as measured by, say, 
union density—more on this below), class con- 
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sciousness, market power via skills, and prior 
and future mobilizing efforts. Wright discusses 
some of these factors at length in,his postscript 
so I will not belabor this issue. ° 

, Even disregarding this possible oversimplifi- 
cation, the reviewers found Perrone’s own 
conceptualization to be problematic for at least 
four reasons. First, the structural power of 
capitalists in those industries which are most 
“integrated” into the macro-economy may be 
magnified by the very fact that their firms are 
“central” to the smooth operation of the entire 
system. Hence these employers may have 
greater power vis-a-vis state policy, other 
capitalists, or even workers employed in the 
“core” industries. Perrone does not appear to 
recognize this potentially counterbalancing in- 
fluence. Second, certain industries may be 
completely irreplaceable and hence able to 
exert structural leverage. This is of course Per- 
rone’s point. But he does not recognize the 
possibility that workers in those industries may 
in fact be quite replaceable, especially by con- 
certed efforts by capital, the state, or both. The 
recent PATCO strike, and subsequent firing of 
the striking air traffic controllers and the dec- 
imation of their union, demonstrates this 
clearly. Third, the disruptive potential of 
workers in “central” industries may be 
thwarted, at least in the short run and during 
periods of economic slack, by the prior 
stockpiling of nonperishable goods. Fourth, 
one.reviewer suggested an alternative speci- 
fication of the relationships among strike ac- 
tivity, positional power, and labor market or 
political outcomes. She or he argued that the 
following schematic representation perhaps 
more adequately reflects the conceptual thrust 
of Perrone’s argument: 


Positional‘ Powe 
Strikes pe ee Outcomes 


Thus, the reviewer suggests, industry-specific 
strikes should be more or less efficacious de- 
pending upon the structural positioning of the 
industry in the economy. Wright, too, discus- 
ses a number of plausible interactions. 

B. Measurement. All reviewers criticized the 
crudity of the measurement of positional 
power. Perrone acknowledged this explicitly, 
and Wright presents some interesting and use- 
ful suggestions about alternatives to Perrone’s 
operationalization. There were, additionally, 
concerns about the fact that the wage and sal- 
ary measure included the salaries of executives 
and managers (this might be particularly rele- 
vant given the first point discussed under 
*Conceptualization’’), and about the difficulty 
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of using the input-output matrix in comparative 
research. The latter argument is that Perrone’s 
actual measure does not control for the effect 
ofthe marginals on the cell frequencies, which 
would be essential for comparability of the 
measure across economies or through time. 


C. Analysis. The reviewers believed Per- 
rone’s empirical equations to be misspecified, 
and, hence, the parameter estimates to be 
biased. Among the possible omissions in the 
wage equations, for example, are all other 
characteristics of industries, especially those 
tapping an industry’s “ability to pay,” em- 
ployer power, unionization, unemployment, 
inflation, etc. The strike equations did not 
contain aggregate corporate profit, unioniza- 
«tion, unemployment, wage rates, etc. These 
appear to be serious specification errors and 
suggest strongly that Perrone’s regression 
coefficients should be interpreted with great 


caution. Additionally, the possible existence of . 


various nonlinearities and interactions (such as 
that portrayed in the diagram abeve) were not 
assessed; therefore,’ it is not clear that Per- 
rone’s operationalizations and equation spe- 
cifications represent the correct functional 
form. Again Wright offers an illuminating dis- 
cussion of some of these complexities. Finally, 
the possible nonrecursitivity of wages and 
strikes was not evaluated; if in fact wages and 
strikes simultaneously affect each other (at 
least in the cross-section), then Perrone’s 
coefficients may be biased’ since he assumed 
recursiveness and estimated his equations with 
ordinary least squares. 
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It should be noted that Perrone should not be 


faulted for some of the specification problems , 


discussed above. Industry-specific unioniza- 
tion rates, perhaps the most crucial omission 
for both conceptual and analytic reasons, ap- 


parently are not available. At least. Perrone: ' 


suggested as much in his discussion of the 
industry-spécific “total employed labor” mea- 


sure and we were unable to find such data, - l 


either here in the U.S. or in Italy. (I would like 
to thank Kevin Leicht of Indiana University 


and Renata Girola, Milan, Italy, for their dili- 


gent, if fruitless, efforts here.) 

I had hoped to present, in this brief after- 
word, some empirical evidence bearing on 
many of these issues. Unfortunately, I cannot. 
The lack of information on Italian industry- 
specific unionization rates precludes the esti- 
mation of even a marginally acceptable equa- 
tion for Italy. For that reason, too, we did not 
use any of Wright's ideas concerning interac- 
tions and nonlinearities. We thought also of 
attempting to replicate Perrone’s equations 
using U.S. data. That idea was stymied by our 
inability to replicate Perrone’s Italian results 
using the data provided in an appendix not 
presented in the version published here. (I 
want to note that, given Perrone’s modeling 
assumptions, etc., his general empirical infer- 
ences are quite sound, but his precise coeffi- 
cients are ‘not replicable with the data con- 
tained in the appendix.) I cannot explain the 
reason(s) for the discrepancies. Since we could 
not replicate the Italian results with Italian 
data, it made little sense to attempt to replicate 
those rus with U.S. data. 
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IMITATION AND SUICIDE: A REEXAMINATION OF . 
THE WERTHER EFFECT* 


IRA M. WASSERMAN 
Eastern Michigan University 


The study reexamines Phillips’s findings regarding the linkage between the 
appearance of news stories on prominent suicides and the subsequent monthly rise of 
national suicides—the Werther effect. Extending Phillips’ s original data set to 1977, 
and employing the quasi-experimental method, it is found that stories on prominent 
suicides are likely to trigger a subsequent rise in national suicides. However, this rise 
may be related to the linkage of suicide with the business cycle, and the fact that 
more prominent suicides may occur in years when there is a downturn in the 
economy. This study analyzes suicide rate data with a multivariate time-series model 
and controls for seasonal effects, the average duration of unemployment and war. 
No significant linkage is found between the national suicide rate and stories on 
prominent suicides on the front page of the New York Times. Employing Boorstin’s 
definition of celebrities, the prominent suicides on the front page of the New York 
Times between 1947 and 1977 are differentiated as celebrity and noncelebrity 
suicides. Examining only celebrity suicides, it is found that a significant rise in the 
national suicide rate occurs in the month after a celebrity commits suicide. Suicidal 
imitation by the public is more selective than originally hypothesized by Phillips. 


In many social science disciplines (e.g., psy- 
chology, economics, mass communications) 
there has been an ongoing concern with the 
question as to whether imitation and sug- 
gestibility influence individual behavior. Tarde 
(1903) argued that all human progress could be 
explained by imitation. Elites in society (e.g., 
kings, nobles) initiate patterns. of behavior 
which are emulated by the masses in such 
areas as fashion and family life (Tarde, 
1903:215). In regard to mass public behavior 
Park and Burgess (1921: 419) maintained that 
elite leaders (e.g., Jeanne d’ Arc, Napoleon) in- 
fluence the behavior of the masses by estab- 
lishing standards of conduct for them. The pro- 
cess can also be examined among larger social 
organizations, as illustrated by Walker’s (1969, 
1971) study of the manner in which American 
states imitate the public policies of other 
states. For the study of social deviance Durk- 
heim ({1897] 1951:123-42) defined imitation 
and suggestion as involving the behavior of 
individuals not influenced by their intimate so- 
cial bonds, and examined suicidal data geo- 
graphically in Denmark, France, Germany and 
Italy to determine if imitation was operative. If 


* Direct all correspondence to: Ira M. Wasser- 
man, Department of Sociology, Eastern Michigan 
University, Ypsilanti, MI 48197. 
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it were present, one would expect suicide 
levels to be highest in nuclear centers of the 
nations (e.g., Paris for France), and then de- 
crease as one moved away from these centers. 
Durkheim found no such patterning, and con- 
cluded that suicide did not involve a moral 
contagion. Pope (1976:181~84) reexamined 
Durkheim’s analysis, and concluded that he 
had not adequately tested the imitation hy- 
pothesis, since it is‘ not geographical pattern- 
ing, but whether the suicide of one person trig- 
gers other suicides that determines if the pro- 
cess is operative. Employing a quasi-experi- 
mental method to examine the influence of 
suicide stories that appeared on the front page 
of the New York Times between 1947 and 1968 
on the subsequent-month suicide patterns, 
Phillips (1974) formulated a new test of the 
imitation theory. Contrary to Durkheim, he 
found a‘ significant rise in the number of 
suicides in the month after these stories ap- 
peared in the New York Times. Phillips (1979, 
1980a, 1980b, 1982, 1983) has extended his ex- 
amination of imitation to include homicides, 
motor vehicle fatalities and airplane accidents. 

This paper reexamines Phillips's findings for 
imitative suicide (the Werther effect), extend- 
ing the time period from 1968 to 1977. It is 
shown that Phillips did not adequately specify 
what type of individual suicides are likely to be 
imitated. Only the suicides of national céleb- 
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rities who provide potential role models for 
individuals contemplating suicide cause an in- 
crease in national suicides. Furthermore, 
the quasi-experimental methodology compar- 
ing the number of suicides in the month after a 


publicized suicide with the expected number of. 


suicides in that month, détermined by averag- 
ing suicides in the previous and subsequent 
year, has two serious weaknesses: (1) it is nota 
very powerful technique, since it only com- 
pares experimental periods with control pe- 
riods, thereby not utilizing all available infor- 
mation; (2) it does not allow controls for other 
factors which may simultaneously influence 


the suicide rate (e.g., the national suicide rate . 


in any particular year is linked with the state of 
the economy, and a downturn in the economy 
‘may significantly influence the expected 
number of suicides in the month after a pub- 
` licized story in the New York Times). 


IMITATION AND SUICIDE ' 


In the context of the study of aggregate suicide, 
imitation and suggestibility have traditionally 
been restricted to social actors separated over 
space and time. It is necessary to distinguish 
“ various types of individual suicide! that might 
be imitated. One type of suicide relates to some 
symbolic or group activity which creates group 
pressure(s) that cause an individual to kill one- 
self (a form of altruistic suicide; see Durkheim, 
[1897] 1951:217~40). Examples publicized by 
the national media include the suicides of 
Buddhist monks in Vietnam in 1963 and the 
suicide of Daniel Burros in 1965 (Phillips, 
1974:341-42). A second ‘type that might trigger 


imitative suicide involves individuals promi- 


nent in specialized occupations, e.g., a well- 
known artist or businessperson. It is possible 
that such suicides might cause’ suicide among 
individuals with similar occupational back- 
grounds who have experienced crisis or failure. 
However, this imitation is only likely to occur 
among a small subgroup of the population. A 
third category that might trigger imitative 
suicide is the suicide of national celebrities, 
i.e., individuals who are well known and rec- 
ognized by name and pictorial image by the 
larger American public. These individuals have 


1 It is possible that media presentation of general 
suicide trends (e.g., increased teenage suicides) 
could increase suicide levels. However, Bollen and 
Phillips (1982;803) argue that it is unlikely that such 
stories trigger imitative suicides. This study accepts 
this assumption, which explains Stack’s (1983) re- 
cent finding of.no linkage between the 1978 Jones- 
towpr massacre and subsequent monthly suicide 
fluctuations. 
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usually achieved prominence in an occupation 
subject to- significant public exposmre, but 
some social actors may become celebrities 
through their social connections with other 
prominent celebrities (e.g., Jackie Kennedy). 
The defining characteristic of celebrities is that 
they are known for being known: Boorstin 
(1962) sees the development of this human type 
in modern American society as resulting from 
the growth of the modern mass media (e.g., the- 
national press, magazines, radio and televi- 
sion), and their projection of a multitude of 
verbal and pictorial images to the American 
public. f 
This study hypothesizes that not all stories 
about prominent suicides on the front page of 


‘the New’ York Times lead to a subsequent in- 


crease in suicides, but only stories about the 
suicides of national celebrities. 


METHODOLOGY 


Table 1 extends Phillips’s (1974: 344) findings i 
that relate suicides on the front page of the 
New York Times to subsequent rises in suicide 
from 1968 to 1977.2 Table 1 also indicates 
whether the persons who committed: suicide 
were national celebrities or not. In the original 
study there was a rise in suicides (observed 
— expected) in the month after the publicized 
suicide story in 26 of the 33 cases, and a bi- 
nomial probability test indicated, under the as- 
sumption of independence, that the probability 
of this number of increases occurring by 
chance was .00066 (Phillips, 1974:342). Table 1 
shows that in 34 of the 46 cases there was a rise 
in suicides: the probability of this many in- 
creases occurring by chance is .00027. The up- 
dated results appear to further substantiate 
Phillips’s findings. However, in only 8'of 13 
cases after 1969 was there a rise in the number 
of suicides. The reason is related to the fact 


2 Bollen and Phillips (1982:804) consider the death , 


of Salvadore Allende, President of Chile, to be a 
suicide. This story was on the front page of the New 
York Times in September of 1973. Many in the 
United States believed that his death was murder and 
not suicide. This study accepts this interpretation, 
and his suicide is not included in Table 1. 

3 Table 1 also included ex-celebrities. For exam- 
ple, in the 1950s Senator William Knowland of 
California was a national political celebrity, becom- 
ing Senate majority leader in 1953 with the death of 
Senator Robert A. Taft. However, by 1974 he was no - 
longer a national celebrity, as evidenced by the fact 
that the national news media did not present stories 
to the public about him. On the assumption of a short 
collective memory, ex-celebrities are classified as 
noncelebrities. The means of determining whether an 
individual is a celebrity or not is illustrated in a 
subsequent portion of this section of the paper. 
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Table 1. Rise in the Number of U.S. Suicides after Suicide Stories Publicized on Page 1 of the New York 


. Times 
Observed . 
$ Number $ 

Date of of Suicides Expected Rise in 
Name df Publicized Suicide _in Month Number U.S. Suicides 
Suicide Story after Story of Suicides Observed—Expected 
Lockridge, Author March 8, 1948 1510 1521.5 —11.5 
Landis, Film star* July 6, 1948 1482 1457.5 24.5 
Brooks, Financier August 28, 1948 1250 1350 ~ 100.0 
Holt, Betrayed Husband March 10, 1949 1583 1521.5 61.5 
Forrestal, Ex-Secretary 

of Defense" May 22, 1949 1549 1493.5 55.5 
Baker, Professor April 26, 1950 1600 1493.5 106.5 
Lang, Police Witness April 21, 1951 1423 1591.5 —96.5 
Soule, Professor August 4, 1951 1321 1342 —21.0 
Ademic, Writer September 5, 1951 1276 1258.5 17.5 
Stengel, N.J. Police Chief October 7, 1951 1407 1296.5 110.5 
Feller, UN Official November 14, 1952 1207 1220 —22.0 
La Follette, Ex-U.S. Senator February 25, 1953 1435 - 1412 23.0 
Armstrong, Inventor of 

FM Radio February 2, 1954 1240 1227 13.0 
Hunt, Senator® June 20, 1954 1458 1368.5 89.5 
Vargas, Brazilian President* August 25, 1954 1357 1321.5 35.5 
Norman, Canadian Ambassador April 5, 1957 1511 1649.5 —138.5 
Young, Financier January 26, 1958 1361 1352 9.0 
Schulper, NYC Councilman May 3, 1958 1672 1587 85.0 
Quiggle, Admiral July 25, 1958 1519 1451 68.0 
Zwillman, Underworld Leader February 27, 1959 1707 1609 98.0 

, Bang-Jansen, UN Diplomat November 27, 1959 1477 1423 54.0 
Smith, Police Chief March 20, 1960 1669 1609 60.0 
Gedek, Turkish Minister May 31, 1960 1568 1628.5 —60.5 
Monroe, Film star* August 6, 1962 1838 1640.5 197.5 
Graham, Publisher*; Ward, f 

Implicated in Profumo . 

Affair August 4, 1963 1801 1640.5 160.5 
Heyde & Tillman, Nazi 

Officials February 4, 1964 1647 1584.5 62.5 
Lord, NJ Party Chief June 17, 1965 1801 1743 58.0 
Burros, KKK Leader November 1, 1965 
Morrison, War Critic November 3, 1965 1710 1652 58.0 
Mott, American Russian Jail January 22, 1966 1757 1717 40.0 
Pike, Son of Bishop Pike February 5, 1966 1620 1567.5 52.5 
Krovchenko, Russian Defector February 26, 1966 1921 1853 68.0 
LoJui-Ching, Chinese Leader January 21, 1967 1821 1717 104.0 
Amer, Egyptian Field Marshall September 16, 1967 1770 1733.5 36.5 
Mayrock, UN Protestor May 30, 1969 1774 1830.5 -56.5 
Rothko, Artist February 26, 1970 1944 2035.5 —91.5 
Twinning, Police Murderer April 7, 1970 2094 2054.5 39.5 
Redmond, Jr. Missionary July 11, 1970 1887 1868.5 18.5 
Mishima, Japanese Author November 25, 1970 1859 1882.5 —23.5 
Cabell, H.S. Principal March 8, 1972 2130 2125 5.0 
Kawabata, Japanese Scientist April 17, 1972 2176 2131 45.0 
Knowland, Ex-U.S. Senator February 24, 1974 2275 2204 71.0 
Gregg, Youth Murdered Parents February 3, 1975 2130 1950.5 179.5 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Dusen, 

Members Euthanasia Society February 25, 1975 2382 2265.5 116.5 
Ries, Engineer Spy March 1, 1976 2256 2430 —174.0 
Piloscowe, NYC 

Council Candidate October 22, 1976 2179 2557 —178.0 
Prinze, Entertainer? January 29, 1977 2315 2135.5 179.5 

1395.5 























a Individuals listed in the New York Times Index in at least two of the five years preceding their suicide. 
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that the number of monthly suicides at any 
time is. linked with the state of the national 
economy, and in the period 1969 to 1977, un- 
liké the earlier 1947 to 1968 period, the national 
economy was subject’ to more frequent eco- 
nomic shocks (e.g., the oil embargo of 1973). A 
number of studies (Pierce, 1967; Brenner, 
1976; Vigderhaus, 1977) have shown that the 
national suicide rate increases with increased 
unemployment. To illustrate how this eco- 
nomic effect might influence the results in 
Table 1, consider the particular case of Fred- 
die Prinze. One month after he committed 
suicide there was a rise in suicides (179. 5). 
However, computations using the quasi-ex- 
perimental method show that in every month in 
1977 there was a rise in expected suicides be- 
tause of the large decrease in unemployment in 
1978 after the previous recession. The quasi- 
experimental method cannot control for tem- 
poral shifts in the level of unemployment. 
Rather, a multivariate time-series model is re- 
quired to accomplish this task. 

In employing the quasi-experimental 
method, Phillips examined relative changes in 
suicide counts between adjacent years. In a 
more recent study of imitative suicide linked 
with television news stories, Bollen and Phil- 
lips (1982) used daily suicide counts. By con- 
trast, the multivariate time-series technique 
employed in this study uses months, rather 
than days or years, as the unit of analysis. A 
number of studies (Tiao and Wei, 1976; Wei, 
1978; Abraham, 1982) show that utilizing larger 
aggregate units significantly influences the 
causal relationship between the dependent and 
independent variables. For example, a study of 
economic business cycles (Burns and Mitchell, 
1946:203—69) showed that the use of yearly 
rather than monthly data made it impossible to 
examine cyclical effects. While even smaller 
time units (e.g., days) yield more accurate re- 
sults in relation to the cyclical effects, they are 
subject to high measurement errors. For all 
trauma (physical injury) deaths, which include 
suicide, it has been shown (Trunkey, 1983) that 
these types of death have a trimodal peak, 
with 50 percent of them occurring instantly, 30 
percent within hours of the event, and 20 per- 
cent occurring days, weeks or months after the 
event. By employing monthly rather than 
yearly data one can better determirie the cycli- 
cal effects, while by employing monthly rather 
than daily data one minimizes daily measure- 
ment errors. 

The two previously cited studies employ fre- 
quency counts that either compare relative 
shifts in suicide (the quasi-experimental 
method) er examine changes.in suicide in a 
short time period (1972 to 1976). By contrast, 
this study examines changes in United States 
suicides in a time period (1947 to 1977) when 
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there was a significant population growth. In 
order to control for this population shift the 
monthly suicide rate rather than the number 
of monthly suicides is used as the dependent 
variable. Information on the number of 
monthly suicides in the United States between 
1947 and 1977 (U.S. Public Health Service, * 
1947-1977) and estimates of the total monthly = - 
population of the United States (U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, 1947-1959, 1979)* were ob- 
tained. Employing this information, the monthly 
suicide rate standardized per 100,000 was 
computed. 

In order to test the previously stated hy- 
pothesis, it is necessary to operationalize the 
concept of a national celebrity. Boorstin 
(1962:66-73) suggests how to do this in his 
examination of the changing celebrity status of 
Charles Lindbergh between 1927 and 1958. 
Lindbergh was a significant national celebrity 
until 1942, as shown by the number of stories 
about him that were listed in the New York 
Times Index between 1927 and 1942. However, 
after 1942 there were fewer stories about him in 
the New York Times, and by the 1950s almost 
no stories, indicating that he had become an 
ex-celebrity. 

The New York Times yearly index is em- 
ployed in this study to determine whether an 
individual who committed suicide between 
1947 and 1977, and had the event reported on 
the front page of the New York Times, is a 
celebrity, 

The celebrity status of individual social ac- 
tors will show a wide range of variation. As an 
illustration of this variation, consider the 
number of stories five years prior to the 
suicides of Marilyn Monroe and George San- 
ders, two prominent entertainers. Marilyn 
Monroe was a widely known celebrity, while 
George Sanders was less well known. Prior to 
his suicide, three stories about George Sanders 
appeared in the newspaper, and they were 
mainly concerned with his movie and stage 
activities (entertainment-centered). By con- 
trast, there were 28 stories concerning Marilyn 
Monroe’s career activities and private life 
(marriage, business, illness). A thorough study 
of individual celebrity status would require the 
development of a scale differentiating levels of 
celebrity status. However, this study is only 
concerned with determining whether an indi- 
vidual is a celebrity or not, and individuals in 
this study are considered celebrities if any 


4 Between January 1, 1947, and January 1, 1950, 
only yearly population estimates are available from 
the Census Department. However, it is possible to 
assume uniform population growth within the indi- 
vidual years and estimate by linear interpolanori the 
monthly population. ; 
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story about them appears in two of the five 
years prior to their suicide. This study arbi- 


-trarily assumes a five-year collective memory 


for the American public,’ and also arbitrarily 
assumes that if an individual is mentioned in 
two of fhe five years prior to his/her suicide in 
the New York Times, the public will recognize 
their name. Í a - 

In order to develop a multivariate time-series 
model it is necessary to introduce a number of 
control measures. Although a recent study for 
the United States between 1933 and 1976 (Mar- 
shall, 1981) showed that wars have no effect on 
the suicide rate after unemployment is con- 
trolled, that study employs yearly rather than 
monthly suicide data. In order to control for 
possible war effects, a war dummy variable is 
created such that if a particular month occurs 
during a war it is coded as 1, and 0 otherwise. 
Boor (1981) showed that presidential elections 
influence national suicides, but Wasserman 
(1983) demonstrates that no relationship is pre- 
sent after unemployment is controlled, and 
presidential elections are not considered in this 
study. 

A number of studies (Hamermesh, 1974; 
Hamermesh and Soss, 1974; Brenner, 1976; 
Vigderhaus, 1977) have linked the unemploy- 
ment rate and suicide. However, it is question- 
able whether the unemployment rate is the best 
indicator for determining the social conse- 
quences of a downturn in the economy. 
Blalock (1982:251) argues that macro-level 
measures should be related to the micro-level 
process they are explaining. Catalano and 
Dooley (1977) and Brown (1982) show at the 
micro-process level that the average duration 
of unemployment is a better predictor of 
stressful life events, which may lead to suicide, 
than the unemployment rate. Given this, the 
average duration of unemployment, deter- 
mined from government statistics (U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, 1947-1959; Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1959-1977), is utilized as an 
indicator of shifts in the business cycle. This 
variable should be seen as representing a social 
indicator of aggregate changes, while at the 
same time better reflecting micro-level pro- 
cesses than does the unemployment rate. 

A time-series model’? was developed to ex- 


5 It is likely that’ such collective memory is 


shorter, as illustrated by national political behavior 
(Hibbs, 1979). ; 

é The war months were between July of 1950 and 
July of 1953 (the Korean War), and July of 1965 and 
January of 1973 (the Vietnam War). 

7 The time-series model in this study is similar to 
the one employed in a previous work (Wasserman, 
1983). The model controls for seasonal effects, and 
the first-order Cochrane-Orcutt (Orcutt and Coch- 
rane, 1949) technique is found appropriate for re- 
moving autocorrelation. 
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amine the linkage between the monthly suicide 
rate, suicide stories on the front page of the 
New York Times and average duration ofun- 
employment, controlling for seasonal effects, 
wars and autocorrelation. Previous studies 
(Brenner, 1976; Eyer, 1977) have shown a dis- 
tributed lag between economic shifts ahd na- 
tional suicide patterns. The Almon (1965) tech- 
nique is utilized for analyzing the distributed 
lag. The technique involves fitting the slope 
coefficients by a finite-length lag polynomial 
approximation of a specified degree (Johnson, 
1972:294-98; Koutsoyiannis, 1973:289-94; 
Stewart and Wallis, 1981:205-212). To use the 
Almon technique properly it is necessary to 
specify a priori the length of the lag (n) and the 
degree of the polynomial (r). If these restric- 
tions are not valid, the technique produces 
biased and inconsistent estimates (Schmidt and 
Waud, 1973:11). As noted, there are reasons to 
believe that a distributed lag is present between 
average duration of unemployment and 
suicide. By contrast, it is not reasonable to 
assume a lag in monthly terms between front 
page or celebrity stories and suicide, since 
Bollen and Phillips (1982:806-809) found, using 
daily data to examine imitation in relation to 
television news stories on suicide, only a ten- 
day lag. The length of the lag for average dura- 
tion of unemployment was determined by in- 
troducing a number of lag terms, and choosing 
the one (n) which leads to a minimum standard 
error (Schmidt and Waud, 1973:13). Many 
studies (e.g., Stewart and Wallis, 1981:208- 
212) which use this technique employ an end- 
point constraint, but this restriction should 
not be employed without a priori justification 
(Schmidt and Waud, 1973:12). Since. no a priori 
reasons exist for this study, this constraint is 
not imposed. With regard to the degree of the 
polynomial, Gujarati (1978:275—76) has shown 
that the degree of the polynomial can be de- 
termined by an iterative process that compares 
the significance of the coefficients of the 
transformed Z values. For example, if one uses 
a third-degree polynomial and obtains signifi- 
cant coefficients for the transformed Z vari- 
able, but finds that the additional coefficients 
are not significant for the fourth-degree 
polynomial, one would employ a third-degree 
polynomial. 

Equation (1) indicates the mathematical 
model employed for relating the monthly 
suicide rate to the independent variables,’ 


® The following codes are used to define the vari- 
ables: SUIC = Monthly Suicide rate; JAN = January 
of a particular year; FEB = February; MAR = 
March; APR = April; MAY = May; JUN = June; 
JUL = July; AUG = August; SEP = September; 
OCT = October; NOV = November; WAR = War 
months; FRNT = Month after a front-page story on 
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which includes front page and celebrity stories 
in the New York Times, where Bn is the sum of 
all the slope coefficients, gu~, is the error term 
lagged by one period, p is the correlation be- 
tween the first-order lagged error term, vis a 
random white noise residual error term satis- 
fying.the assumptions that its mean value is 0 
and it has a constant variance, and Wi’s are the 
weights for the various lag terms. 


SUICt = AO + Al x JANt + A2 x FEBt 
+ A3 x MARt + A4 x APRt 
+ AS x MAYt + A6 x JUNt 
+ A7 x JULt + A8 x AUGt 
+ A9 x SEPt + A10 x OCTt 
+ All x NOVt + A12 x WARt 


+ Al3 x FRNTt 
. + Bn3Wi x AVER, + pX pi 
tu (1) 


A similar type of model is employed to ex- 
amine celebrity stories in the New York Times, 
replacing FRNT. with CELB. FRNT and 
CELB are dummy variables that determine the 
influence of front-page suicide stories om the 
suicide rate, with controls for war, seasonal 
effects and shifts in the business cycle. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


In examining imitative suicide in conjunction 
with national television stories on suicide, 
Bollen and Phillips (1982:804—805) employ the 
quasi-experimental method, and then use re- 
gression analysis because of the limited power 
of the former method. The findings of this 
study may differ from Phillips’s not because he 
failed to control for economic factors, but be- 
cause his use of quasi-experimental analysis 
influenced them. To determine if this is so, the 
average duration of unemployment is omitted 
from equation (1). Table 2 indicates the slope 
coefficients and the t-values. The results show 
that front-page stories on suicide in the New 
York Times do not trigger subsequent suicide 
rises when regression analysis is used. Sea- 
sonal effects are present, and consistent with 
other studies (Durkheim, [1897] 1951:119-22; 
Bollen, 1983), the rates are highest in March, 
April and May. The results are also consistent 
with Marshall’s (1981) study on the effect of 
war on suicide, indicating that war has no ef- 
fect on suicide. 


suicide in the New York Times; CELB = Month after 
a front-page story on the suicide of a celebrity in the 
New York Times; AVERi = Average duration of. 
unemployment (i = the time period of the ‘average 
duration of unemployment, where i goes from 0 to n). 
The-war variable, the months, the front-page vari- 
able and the celebrity variable are all dummy vari- 
ables. 


a 
kd 
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Table 2. Slope Coefficients and t-values Relating 
the National Suicide Rate to Fpont-Page 
Suicide Stories between 1947 and 1977, 
Controlling for Seasonal Effects and War 





Coefficients Estimate « t-value 

Constant Term 8.74 - 72I 
JAN 33 4e01* 
FEB ~ 32 —3.00* 
MAR 1.03 8,52* 
APR 1.08 8.44* - 
“MAY 119 8.98* 
JUN 51 3.80* 
JUL 59 4.47" 
AUG 51. 3.95* 
SEP .24 1.99 
OCT .48 4.51* 
NOV —.02 —.23 
WAR —.09 — .68- 
FRNT .03 -51 
Pp -715 


R? = .786, SE = 420, 
D-W = 2,020, df =.357. 


* Significantly different from 0 at the .01 level. 


Since other studies (e.g., Adams,- 1981) 
demonstrate that average duration of unem- 
ployment influences the suicide rate, the omis- 
sion of this variable from equation (1).causes a 
specification bias in the.findings. Including the 
variable, and employing the Almon technique, 
a four-month lag with a first-order polynomial 
is’ found to be appropriate for employing the _ 
model in equation (1). Table 3 indicates the 
values of the slope coefficients, the. t-values 
and the weights for the four time periods. The 
inclusion of average duration of unemployment 
in the model does not lead to a linkage of 
front-page stories on suicide and the monthly 
suicide rate. For the distributed lag it is found 
that 72 percent of the effect of economic, 
change is felt one month after the shift, a result , 
consistent with Vigderhaus’s (1977:42), using 
the Box-Jenkins technique, that unemploy- 
ment has an instantaneous impact on suicide. 

While front-page stories on suicide have no: 
impact on subsequent suicides, it is possible ' 
that celebrity suicides do have an impact. To 
test this hypothesis, ‘CELB is substituted for 
FRNT in equation (1). Initially not including 
AVER into the model, a significant linkage is 
found between celebrity suicides in’ the New 
York Times and subsequent suicides. Intro- 
ducing AVER into the model, Table 4 indicates 
the values of the slope coefficients, the t-values ` 
and the weights, where the model uses a first- , 
order polynomial and a four-month lag for the 
Almon technique. Publicized celebrity suicides 
significantly increase subsequent suicides. One 
can determine the increased number of 
suicides that result from publicized celebrity 
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Table 3. Slope Coefficients, t-values and Time-Lag Weights Relating Suicide Rates to the Independent 
« Variables between 1947 and 1977 for Front-Page Suicide Stories 























Time Period Slope 7 e 
for the Average Coefficient $ 
a Duration of Estimate 
Coefficients Estimate t-value Unemployment Bi t-value Weights 
Cohstant Term 7.85 20.01* AVERO .031 1.59 42 
JAN 34 4.08* AVERI 022 2.04 .30 
FEB —.30 —2.75* AVER2 015 2.35* .20 
MAR 1.02 8.25* AVER3 .007 61 .09 
APR 1.04 7.95* AVER4 —.001 —.07 —.01 
MAY 1.12 8.30* 
JUN .48 3.57* 
JUL .58 4.33* 
AUG .51 3.94* 
SEP .24 2.00 . 
OCT 47 4.40* 
NOV —.02 —.24 
WAR .06 42 . 
FRNT .03 56 
x AVER, .0736 2.35* 
1=0 
p .705 





R? = .785, SE = .419, D-W = 2.026, df = 351. 
* Significantly different from 0 at the .01 level. 


suicides by examining its slope coefficient 
(.47), which represents the impact of celebrity 
suicide stories on subsequent suicides, con- 
trolling for all other variables. Since CELB is a 
dummy variable, if one removes it from equa- 
tion (1), with all other variables unchanged, the 
constant term becomes equal to 7.86 — .47 = 
7.39 (Gujarati, ' 1978:278-311). The introduc- 


tion of CELB, ceteris paribus, increases the 
suicide rate by .47/7.39 = .0635. In the 1940s 
the average number of monthly suicides was 
approximately 1350, while in the 1970s it was 


‘approximately 2300. As a first-order approxi- 


mation the average number of monthly suicides 
can be computed as (1350 + 2300)/2 = 1825. 
Using this approximation, it is found that 


Table 4. Slope Coefficients, t-values and Time-Lag Weights Relating Suicide Rates to the Independent 
Variables between 1947 and 1977 for Celebrity Suicide Stories 

















Time Period Slope 
for the Average Coefficient 
. Duration of Estimate 
Coefficients Estimate t-value Unemployment Bi t-value Weights 
Constant Term 7.86 20.39* AVERO .0315 1.66 43 
JAN .34 4.16* AVERI .0231 2.11 32 
FEB —.31 —2,92* AVER2 .0147 2.39* .20 
MAR 1.03 8.59* AVER3 .0062 58 .08 
APR 1.04 8.11* AVER4 — .0022 —.12 —.03 
MAY 1.10 -8.34* 
JUN © .46 3.54* 
JUL 57 4.30" 
AUG 48 3.79* 
SEP 23 1.93 
OCT .47 4.47* 
NOV —.02 —.25 
WAR .07 .48 
CELB .47 3.68* 
2 AVER, .0733 2.39% 
j= 
P .705 








R? = .793, SE = .411, D-W = 2.004, df = 351. 
* Significantly different from 0 at the .0! level. 
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celebrity suicides on the front page of the New 
York Times raise the number of monthly 
suicides by .0635 x 1825 = 116 suicides per 
month. It is likely that the actual impact of this 
variable was lower, since this number is ob- 
tained by controlling for all other variables in 
the model. 

An alternative interpretation of the findings 
in Table 4 is that some social event (e.g., politi- 
cal crisis) that influences both groups causes 
both the suicides of celebrities and other indi- 
viduals. To test this hypothesis, the suicide 
rate in the model was lagged by one month. If 
this alternative hypothesis is correct, the lag- 
ged suicide rate should be positively related to 
CELB. A negative relationship was obtained, 
thereby disproving this alternative interpreta- 
tion of the findings. ` T 


DISCUSSION 


Using multivariate time-series analysis rather 
than the quasi-experimental technique, this 
paper reexamined Phillips’s (1974) data, con- 
trolling for economic shifts, seasonal effects 
and war, and found no significant linkage be- 
tween suicide stories on the front page of the 
‘New York Times and subsequent suicides. By 
contrast, for celebrity suicides there was a sig- 
nificant relationship between this type of 
suicide and subsequent suicides. 

One possible explanation for the previous 
finding is that celebrity suicides are more likely 
to generate mass-media publicity than all the 
other front-page suicides in the New York 
Times between 1947 and 1977. Many of the 
suicides listed in Table 1 were individuals from 
the New York City area, or were known to 
only a small subgroup of the American popula- 
tion. The New York Times is a national and 
international newspaper with a significant 
readership among middle- and upper-class 
elites, and front-page suicides in the paper may 
not be typical of suicides publicized by the 
national mass media. By contrast, the suicide 
of a celebrity that appears on the front page of 
the paper is likely to be highly publicized na- 
tionally. This explanation assumes that celeb- 
rity suicides lead to increased monthly suicides 
not because of the unique quality of the celeb- 
rities, but because their suicides are: highly 
publicized. Support for this explanation is 
shown by the effect of various categories of 
celebrity suicides on subsequent suicides. The 
six celebrity suicides can be differentiated as 
the suicides of (1) eritertainment celebrities 
(Landis, Monroe, Prinze), (2) national political 
celebrities (Forrestal and Hunt), and (3) an in- 
ternational celebrity (Vargas). One would ‘ex- 
pect+hat the most publicized suicides would be 
those of entertainment celebrities, then na- 
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tional political celebrities, and finally the inter- 
national celebrity. If this explanation of the 
finding is correct, then the subsequent change 
in suicides should be related to the assumed 
hational publicity generated by the suicides. 
An examination of Table 1° indicates tMfat there 
was a mean rise of 133.8 suicides after ¢he 
suicides of entertainment celebrities, a rise of 
98.0 for national political celebrities, and a rise 
of 35.8 after the suicide of the international 
celebrity. These findings indirectly support the 
publicity interpretation. , 

A second possible explanation of the find- 
ings is that celebrities possess certain social 


“characteristics that cause individuals to iden- 


tify with them, and their suicides increase the ' 
probability that these individuals commit 
suicide. This explanation assumes that it is the 
publicly defined characteristics of celebrities 
that cause an. increase in monthly suicides, 
rather than the high national publicity of their 
suicides. Bollen and Phillips’s (1982) analysis 
on the impact of individual publicized televi- 
sion suicide stories between -1972 and 1976 on 
subsequent suicide patterns lends support to 
this hypothesis. Their study examines seven 
individual sucides, and finds that the suicide of 
the one celebrity in the group (Géorge Sanders, 
the actor) causes the largest increase in sub- 
sequent suicides. Since all seven suicides were 


. heavily publicized by the television media, the 


findings suggest that public identification with 
celebrities is a factor in explaining suicide ` in- 
creases. 

The available empirical evidence offers sup- 
port for both hypotheses. Because this study 
and Bollen and Phillips’s (1982) study employs 
aggregate data, it is difficult to test the two 
interpretations adequately. In analyzing aggre- 
gate data there is always the danger of an 
“ecological fallacy” (Robinson, 1950), which 
involves making individual-level inferences 
from aggregate findings. Some aggregate data 
(e.g., voting data) allow individual inferences, 
but the rareness of suicide makes such 
individual-level inferences impossible (Selvin, 
1965). One means of testing the.two hypothe- . 
ses, both of which may be partially valid,’ 
would be to examine the suicide patterns of 
subgroups of the population (e.g., racial 
groups, class groups) over time. United States 
daily mortality statistics, currently available 
between 1972 and 1977, provide a data source 
for examining the suicide behavior of sub- 


- groups of the population. If the characteristics 


9 The suicide changes measured in Table 1 are 
different from the results obtained from the regres- 
sion model, and should be seen as a first-order ap-, 
proximation of the more sophisticated analysis. 
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of celebrities influence suicide patterns, one 
would ‘expect greater increases in suicide 
among the subgroups that identify with them. 
For example, if survey studies showed that 
women, were more likely to identify with 
Marilyn Monroe than men, and the hypothesis 
that individual identification with celebrities 
influences subsequent suicide patterns is as- 
sumed to be true, then one would predict that 
only female suicides would rise significantly 
after her suicide. A second possible means of 
testing the two interpretations might involve 
case studies of individual suicides after celeb- 
rity suicides. Future studies of the findings of 
this paper will have to employ a variety of 
methodological techniques with disaggregated 
data to interpret the meaning of the results. 
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high school senlors between the mid-1960s and mld- 
1970s. "An impressive book.” — Elizabeth Douvan. 
352 pp., $35.00 





WITEGENSTEIN 
A SOCIAL THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


David Bloor. “What we have here is an original and 
challenging reading of Wittgenstein’s later philosophy, 
which all Wittgenstein scholars will have to digest and 
come to terms with.” — Stephen Toulmin. 250 pp., 
$12.00 pa, $25.00 cl i 


LUKÁCS REAPPRAISED 


Edited by Agnes Heller. A collection of essays written 
by distinguished Hungarian scholars who knew Lukács 
personally. “Anyone familiar with and interested in 
Lukács will find this volume of great Interest and 
importance.” — Paul Breines. 192 pp., $12.00 pa, 

$25.00 cl 


LIFE IS LIKE A CHICKEN COOP 
LADDER 


A PORTRAIT OF GERMAN CULTURE 
THROUGH FOLKLORE 


Alan Dundes. From an analysis of German folklore and 
literature over a perlod of several centuries, the author 
discerns a consistent pattern In the symbolic behavior 

of the German folk. “Exciting and thorough.” — Library 
Joumal. 176 pp., $17.50 


ECONOMIC INEQUALITY 
CONFLICT WITHOUT CHANGE 


Joel |. Nelson. 280 pp., A King's Crown Paperback, $14.00; 
$30.00 cl 


BLACK POLICE, WHITE SOCIETY 


Stephen Leinen. The author, a member of the 
Department of Sociology at Queens College who is also 
a sergeant In the New York City pollce department, 
offers a unique look at the patterns of discrimination 
on the force, the role of the black policeman in many 
situations, and the prospects for the future. “Extremely 
Informative."—Publishers Weekly. NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY PRESS. 256 pp., $20.00 


STATES AND SOCIETIES 


Edited by David Held et al. This volume Is the most 
comprehensive collection of core writings In print by 
political philosophers attempting to deal with the 
problem of the state. 47 selections are grouped Into 
seven parts, each with an Introduction. NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY PRESS. 640 pp., $15.00 pa, $32.50 cl 


Now in Paperback 


MICHEL FOUCAULT 
SOCIAL THEORY AND TRANSGRESSION 
Charles C. Lemert and Garth Gillan. 192 pp., $10.00 pa 


WHITE RACISM 

A PSYCHOHISTORY 

Joel Kovel. With a new preface by the author. 
A Morningside Besk. 350 pp., $8.95 pa, $27.50 cl 


STRUCTURAL SOCIOLOGY 


~ Edited by Ino Rossi. A collection of twelve essays by 
sociologists of different theoretical orlentations which 


assesses the merits of the structural approach for the 
study of social structures and social dynamics. 
416 pp., A King’s Crown Paperback, $15.00 


THE DIFFERENTIATION OF SOCIETY 


Niklas Luhmann; Translated by Stephen Holmes and 
Charles Larmore. A collection of essays composed 
over a fifteen-year period by one of Europe’s most 
Important sociologists, focusing on the characteristics 
of modern society. 512 pp., A King's Crown Paperback, 
$16.50 


WHAT IS SOCIOLOGY? 


Norbert Ellas; Translated by Stephen Mennell and 

Grace Morrissey. “A good introduction to the major 
questions asked by sociologists and to some of the 
answers they have provoked.” — Virginia Quarterly 


` Review. European Perspectives. 187 pp., $10.00 pa 


MARXISM AND CLASS THEORY 
A BOURGEOIS CRITIQUE 


Frank Parkin. "Parkin has succeeded not only In 
offering us an up-to-date ‘bourgeois’ critique of 
Marxism but also In elaborating a genulnely ‘neo- 
Weberian’ position.” — Contemporary Sociology. 
217 pp., $13.00 pa 


ALL THE PRESIDENT'S KIN 


Barbara Kellerman. The first paperback edition of this 
study of the role close relatives of the president have 
played In the last quarter century. “Indispensable to 
understanding the full dimension of presidential 
government today.” — James MacGregor Burns. Illus. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS. 288 pp., $10.95 pa 


Send check or money order to Dept. JN at the address below, Including $2.00 per order for postage and handling. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


136 South Broadway, Irvington, NY 10533 
$ Ul. 
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New! 
Problems of Justice With ‘Specific Ap- 
proaches to the Issues by Robert S. Clark. 
The author provides an analytic view of the 
problems of justice and outlines specific 
conceptual and technical approaches that 
can be utilized in problem- resoļution. Justice 
planning, challenges and remedies, com- 
munication, and causation and correlation 
are among the topics discussed. pitas ‘84, 
about $ 14. 75 . ; 


New! 
TION: A Systematic Study. of Organized 
Crime by David L. Herbert and Howard 
Tritt. This intensive study views organized 
crime as a societal phenomenon, business 
enterprise, and totalitarian, hierarchical gov- 
ernment-like. structure. The history and or- 
ganization of organized crime, related legal 
issues, and investigative and prosecutorial 
concerns are detailed. May 4, about 


N 


WHY PEOPLE KILL THEMSELVES: A 1980's 
Summary of Research Findings on Suicidal 
Behavior (2nd Ed.) by David Lester. This 
book reviews the causes of suicide, includ- 
ing biological factors and childhood expe- 
riences that may predispose a person to 
suicide; explores the social relationships of 
the suicidal individual; and outlines psycho- 
logical correlates of suicidal tendencies. 83, 
$16.75. i 

EXPERIENCING THE LIFE CYCLE: A Social 
Psychology of Aging by David A. Karp and 
William C. Yoels. The authors of this book 
describe how historical factors; societal val- 
ues, careers, family life, and gender affect 
the aging individual's perception of self and 


the meaning and_significance he/she gives to _ 


life. Social theories of aging, the social con- 
struction of aging, and the influence of social 
trends on concepts of aging also are ex- 
amined. 82, $14.75. úi 4 








PLANNING FOR JUSTICE: The ~ 


‘CORPORATIONS OF CORRUP- _ 


New! 






. Order direct for fastest results © Write or call (217) 789-8980 © Books “sent on approval 
Postage paid on MasterCard, Visa & prepaid orders © Catalog sent on request 


2600 Sour First Street e Springfield è Illinois è 62717 


New! THE GREAT EDUCATION DE- 


BATE: Washington and the Schools by Ben; 


jamin D. Stickney and Laurence R. Marcus. 


. Focusing on the social issues of federal in- 


volvement in education, the authors ex- 


amine recent trends challenging federal ~ 


influence; effects of budget reduction, 
program consolidation, and deregulation 
prompted by the Reagan administration; in- 
fluence of the courts on education; and the 
appropriate role of the federal government 
in education. June 84, about $22.75 


New! THE SERVICE TRAP: From Al- 
truism to Dirty Work by Paula Dressel. 
More than a how-te manual for social 
workers, this book describes and highlights 
many of the frustrations faced by service pro- 
viders, offers insights into ‘everyday prob- 
lems, and suggests changes in the field. The 
implementation of social welfare policies 


` and future prospects for service workers are 
‘among the topics discussed. 84, $16.75 


THE JOINT: Language and Cul- 
ture in a “Maximum Security Prison by Inez - l 


Cardozo-Freeman jin collaboration with 
Eugene P, Delorme. This book reveals the 
unique language and culture that make up 
prison socièty. Covered are such elements of 


prison culture as interaction, association, - 


subsistence, bisexuality, territoriality, tem- 
porality, education, recreation, defense, and 
exploitation of resources. ‘84, $52.75 


THE GAMBLING SCENE: Why People 
Gamble by Tomas M. Martinez. Viewing 
gambling from a sociological perspective, 
the author of this. book delineates a naturalis- 
tic theory of compulsive gambling. A recent 
review in Contemporary Sociology stated 
that the author's “. . . schema of the stages 
of gambling is more plausible than any of the 
several previous psychoanalytic and socio- 
logical formulations. . . . [The book] is valu- 
able as a balanced and insightful summary of 
currefit knowledge.’ 83, $24.50 . 
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From Academic Press... 
New and recent titles In sociological research 


CROSSCUTTING SOCIAL 
CIRCLES 


Testing a Macrostructural Theory 
of Intergroup Relations 


PETER M. BLAU 
and JOSEPH E. SCHWARTZ 


Crosscutting Social Circles formulates 
and tests a macrosociological theory of 
social structure and intergroup relations. 
The authors first derive the main princi- 
ples of a previously formulated struc- 
tural theory and then represent them in 
simpler and clearer form. They then em- 
pirically test the power of the theory by 
analyzing its ability to predict the ways 
in which social structure affects inter- 
marriage in the 125 largest American 
cities, where three-fifths of the American 
population live. 

Unlike most recent theories that empha- 
size the implications of such cultural 
orientations as dominant values and 
common norms, this volume focuses on 
the significance of various forms of in- 
equality and heterogeneity. As one of 
the few books that supplies a large-scale 
empirical] test of the implications of an 


a priori theory, Crosscutting Social Cir- , 


cles will serve as a model for future so- 
ciological na oe 

1983, 257 pp., $30 

ISBN: 0.12. TETY (Cloth) 

1983, 264 pp., $15.00 

* ISBN: 0-12-105252-4 (Paper) 


A Volume in the 
Oreo. TITATIVE STUDIES 

SOCIAL RELATIONS Series... 
bles 
SOCIAL PROGRAMS . 
AND ANALYTIC METHODS 
An Evaluation of the U.S. Income 
Maintenance Projects 


ALEXANDER BASILEVSKY 
and DEREK HUM 


1984, 256 pp., 336.50 
ISBN: 0-12-080280-5 


TAXONOMIES OF HUMAN 
PERFORMANCE 

The Description of Human Tasks 
EDWIN A. FLEISHMAN 

and MARILYN K. QUAINTANCE 
With assistance by 

LAURIE A. BROEDLING 


Apa May 1984, Ie 2 PP» 849.00 
ISBN: 0-12-26045 


FRIENDS IN CAOL 


Patterns of Selection and Influence 
in Secondary Schools 

Edited by JOYCE LEVY EPSTEIN 
and NANCY L. KARWEIT 


1983, 304 pp., $29.50 
ISBN: 0-12-240540-4 


INCEST 
A Biosocial View | 
JOSEPH SHEPHER 


1983, 230 pp., $25.00 
ISBN: 0-12-639460-1 


Send payment with order and save postage and handling. 
Prices are in U.S, dollars and are subject to change without notice. 


ACADEMIC PRESS, INC. 
(Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers) ; 
Orlando ° San Diego « San Francisco » New York e London « Toronto e Montreal e 
Sydney « Tokyo e São Paulo - 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA 32887 
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Imaginary Social Worlds 
From Pietist Sect to 


By John L. Caughey 

American Community 
The fantasies of Mark David Chapman, 

By Diané Barthel killer of John Lennon, and John Hinckley, 

would-be assassin of President Reagan, 
Surveying the history of Amana from its have} inte as socially a t 
beginnings in eighteenth century Ger- "John L. Ca rpreted hi 
many to the present day, Diane Barthel Jo ughey’s study shows such fan- 
_ combines fieldwork with historical re- taiea are shaped by eticuliúraflon: and 
search to relate the significance of the ae A SPES aH Pe ape oes ie 
Great Change as well as other transforma- > ons bia a a er 
staat ae 8 history.to changes in the "989. pages, ISBN 0-8032-1421-9 $16.95. 


ca. 256 pages. ISBN 0-8032-1181-3 
ae $19.95 a or } 


S 


7 


| University of Nebraska Press _ 
901 North 17th Lincoln 68588 


A. explanation of the 
political dynamic that led 
to the Polish “revolution” 
and the birth of Solidarity 
in 1980 and 1981 by one 
of seven advisors allowed 
in the Gdansk shipyard 
during the strikes of . ` 
August 1980. ` 
Jadwiga Staniszkis. 3400 
Edited by Jan T. Gross i i 


41 Willlam Street, Princeton, NJ 08540 
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The Spiral of Silence 
Public Opinion — Our Social Skin 
Ellsabeth Noelle-Neumann 


In this lively and timely work, Noelle-Neumann 


uses anecdotes, fictional situations, and 
examples from political and social 
controversies to explore how we perceive 
and react to public opinion. Among her 
examples are the vagaries of fashion, the 
punishments of ostracism, and such Ire- 
arousing issues as smoking, spanking 
children, and racial integration. She reviews 
the concept of public opinion from antiquity 
to the works of Locke, Hume, Rousseau, 
and de Tocqueville. In conclusion, she shows 
how public opinion has Influenced recent 
political campaigns. 

Cloth $20.00 216 pages 


Births, Deaths, and 
Taxes 

The Demographic and 

Political Transitions 

A. F. K. Organski, Jacek Kugler, 
J. Timothy Johnson, and 


Youssef Cohen 

The authors present the first empirical 
evidence Indicating that state growth and the 
centralization of political power have a direct 
effect on a country’s mortality and fertility 
rates: as the capacity of the government 
grows, a nation’s vital rates will decline. 
Based on an innovative index to measure 
political development and capacity, the 
authors argue that the growth of government 
power can be reasonably and accurately 
gauged by measuring Increases In taxation. 
Cloth $18.00 144 pages 
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Basic Issues in 
Econometrics 


Arnold Zellner 

In these essays Zeliner ralses philosophical 
and methodological questions basic to the 
study of econometrics. His major concerns 
are: the philosophy of econometrics, 
approaches to econometric modeling, and 
Bayesian econometrics, which allows the 
incorporation of both prior and sample 
Information Into statistical analyses. 

Cloth $36.00 (est.) 320 pages (est.) 


The Sociology of 
Talcott Parsons 

François Bourricaud 

Translated by Arthur Goldhammer 
With a Foreword by Harry M. Johnson 


` A towering figure in social science, Talcott 


Parsons laid the foundation for a 
comprehensive general theory of human 
action. Today his complex theory continues 
to generate Intense controversy. Bourricaud’s 
study Is one of the most readable and 
accurate critical treatments of Parson's 
thought, showing him as more subtle, more 
reallstic, and more emplrical than he is often 
thought to have been. 

Paper $12.50 342 pages ` 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5801 South Ellis Avenue 


VI 


Chicago, IL 60637 


la 


e VICTIMS OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


Loss from Natural Hazards in the 
United States, 1970-1980. 


by P. H. Rossi, J. D. Wright, E. Weber-Burdin, 
and J. Pereira 


Provides estimates of the extent of damages to US. - 
households from natural hazards and the sources and 
type of aid offered to these households. 
0-306-41413-9/256 pp. /Ill./1983 

$24.50 ($29.40 outside US & Canada) 


THE DEATH PENALTY 
A Debate 


PRO: Ernest van den Haag ' 
CON: John P. Conrad 


From the foreword: . . 
“I know of no other book which treats the subject so 
comprehensively and with such erudition. . . . must 
reading for all concerned, pro and con, with the 
death penalty.’’ —Arthur J. Golcbarg, 
Former Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United states 


0-306-41416-3/320 pp./1983 
$16.95 ($20.34 outside US & Canada) 


CITIES OF THE MIND 


Images and Themes of the City 
in the Social Sciences i 

edited by Robert M. ‘Hollister and Uoyd Rodwin 
Specialists from a variety of disciplines identity and 
trace the evolution of urban Images and present -hem 
In a context of values, assumptions, and policy inpli- 
cations. A volume In Environment, Development, and 
Public Policy: Cities and Development. 
0-306-41426-0/348 pp. + Index/Ill./1984 

$35.00 ($42.00 outside US & Canada) 

text adoptlon price on orders of 

six or more coplas: $24.50 


THE CHANGING DEFINITION 
OF MASCULINITY 


by Clyde W. Frankin, II zi 

A fascinating exploration of past, current, and tuture 
sex roles from the male perspective. 

A volume in Perspectives In Sexuality. 
0-306-41554-2/246 pp. /Ill./1984 

$29.50 ($35.40 outside US & Canada) 


forthcoming . . . 


` INSIDE PLEA BARGAINING 


The Language of Negotiation 


_ by Douglas W. Maynard 


A systematic analysis of negotiatlon—its structural 
content and its intrinsic patterns of conduct—and the 
effect the task of criminal case disposition has on 
negotiating patterns. 

0-306-41577-1/250 pp. + Index/ill./1984 

$29.50 ($35.40 outside US & Canada ) 


THE: MESSAGES OF . 
TOURIST ART’ 

An African Semiotic System in 
Comparative Perspective 

by Benneta Jules-Rosette 


An Interdisctplinary and comparative examination’ of 
tourist art as a symbollc and economic exchange. A 
volume In Topics In Contemporary Semiotics. 


0-306-41598-4/approx. 275 pp./Ill./1984 


RACIAL AND CULTURAL 


- MINORITIES 


An Analysis of Prejudice and Discrimination 
Fifth Edition i 

by George E. Simpson and J. Milton Yinger 

A volume In Environment, Development, and Public 
Policy: Public Pollcy and Soclal Services 

THE GENDER FACTORY | 

The Apportionment of Work in . 

American Households 

by Sarah Fenstermaker Berk 


PLENUM PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


233 Spring Street, New York, N.Y. 


10013 


In United Kingdom: 
88/90 Middlesex Street 
‘London El 7EZ, England 





Violence and Crime in 


_ Cross-National Perspective 
Dane Archer and Rosemary Gartner 


Archer and Gartner have assembled data on 
rates of major crimes for 110 nations and 44 
major international cities, making it possible . 
for the first time to examine these and other 

* significant issues regarding the patterns and 
-causes of violent crime around the world. 


“An amazing analysis of a most wonderful 
series of data. Rarely has social science bern 
blessed by the richness of material over so 
much time and over so much space as are - 
represented by this volume.” —Marviri E. 
Wolfgang $30.00 


The Chinese Hospital 
A Socialist Work Unit 
Gail E. Henderson and 

_ Myron S. Cohen, M.D. 


` Although medical care in China has attracted 
worldwide attention, our knowledge of it has 
been very limited. The authors of this book — 
a sociologist and a physician — recently lived 
and worked for five months in a Chinese hos- 
pital. Here they provide valuable and fascinat- 
ing information on Chinese health care and 
how it reflects Chinese society. 


“The materials that Henderson and Cohen 


have gathered are unique. The book’s medical ~ 


and sociological content are of the highest 
empirical a — and of gripping 
interest besides.” —Renée C. Fox $22.50 


Yale University Press 
New Haven and London 


Georg Simmel: On Women: 


Sexuality, and Love. 


translated an vith an Mrodicnan by 
Guy Oakes 


The first English translations of four Simme! 
essays dealing with love, feminism, and sexu- 
ality. The essays are prefaced by an introduc- 
tion that locates the German philosopher’s 
discussion of the problem of feminism within 
his broader theory of culture. 


“Oakes has caught the spirit of the originals in 
a superb fashion.” —Lewis A. Coser $20.00 


The Log Cabin Myth 
The Social Backgrounds of the Presidents 
Edward Pessen 


In the first in-depth investigation of the social 
backgrounds of the American presidents 
Pessen shows that — although presidents have 
often tried to make political capital out of 
their supposedly plebeian origins — their 
families have in fact been dramatically better 
off and of higher social status than most 
Americans. 


“A valuable contribution to the historical and 
sociological literature about social mobility in 
the United States.” —Bernard Barber $16.95 


Now available in paperback 


The Rise and Decline 


of Nations 

Economic Growth, Stagflation, and 

Mancur Olson 

“Extraordinarily innovative and impressive, 
. An important contribution to institu- 

tional economics (and) to the sociology of 

institutions.” —James S. Coleman 


“A convincing book that could make a big dif- 
ference in the way we think about modern 
economic problems.” —Peter Passell, 

The New York Times Book Review $7.95 





-A 


a 
“A work of immense scope and boldness. It makes —: 
a serious contribution to our understanding of war, 
peace, and civilization in a world spinning out of 
control.'—Daniel Yankelovich 


“A book for now, for this period i in history, for this 

decade... . the kind of book—despite and because 
. of its attention to detailed empirical facts—that 

changes the life of those who read it.” 

—dJ y Alexander 


“A formidable synthesis.. .. should be read not only - 
for expanding our breadth of knowledge but also 
for deepening our understanding of where we as 
human beings now are in the evolutionary scheme 
of things." —Jonas Salk 


THE PARABLE 
OF THE ~- 
TRIBES 


The Problemof - , 

Power in Social | 

Evolution y XAN 2 

by Andrew Bard Schmookler A 


$19.95 at bookstores 


University of California Press 


Berkeley 202 
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= Books that are are Basic" 
‘Normal Accidents 


e Living with High-Risk Technologies 
Charles Perrow 


In this important new book, a leading sociologist contends that modern 


technologies have become so complex that accidents carrying grave 
consequences must now be considered a “normal” feature of today’s 
society. Yale professor Charles Perrow emphasizes the human and or- 
ganizational dimensions of a horrifying range of man-made catas- 
trophes—chemical explosions, tharine and airborne collisions, potential 
nuclear plan meltdowns— g that in many cases: we would be 
better off without certain technological marvels. Normal Accidents 
examines not only how and why catastrophic accidents happen, but 
whether they can be prevented, at what cost, and whether it is wise to 
continue to permit technological elites to choose the risks we all ae 
. 1 


“Silicon. Valley Fever 


Growth of High-Tech Culture pi 
Everett M.Rogers and Judith K. Larsen >`- 
A prominent Stanford University sociologist and a Silicon Valley consul- 
tant offer the first comprehensive account of the high tech. world of 
Silicon Valley, with its twenty-year-old self-made millionaires, its frene- 
tic workaholic lifestyle, its venture capitalists ready to bankroll risky 
ventures conventional banks won’t touch, and. above all, its seemingly 
unending stream of innovations at.the frontier of modern technology. 
Based on extensive interviews with the entrepreneurs and geniuses who 
have made A ple, Intel, and’ Hewlett-Packard household names—as 
well as with their employees, competitors, and families—Silicon Valley 
Fever takes an in-depth look at the organizational networks of infor- 
mation, money, and research that have made these-innovations * F995 
ble, and at what personal and social cost. 95 


“Now in paperback | 
The Social Teestonnaiion, 


of American Medicine 
Paul Starr 
Winner of the C. Wright Mills Award, 1983 
Winner of the Bancroft Prize, 1984. 
Selected by the New York Times Book Reivew 

as one of the six best non-fiction books of 1983 
“The definitive social history of the medical profession in America. . 
A monumental achievement . . . laced with wit and irony and, graced 
with style. For all its scholarship, it is intensely readable—and intensely 
relevant.” —H. JACK GEIGER, New York Times Book Review. ”A major 


\ 


work by one of the best fans: tase of his generation.” —DANIEL BELL, . 


Harvard ree ~  cloth’$24.95 paper $11.95 


Basic Books, Inc. 


10 East 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION: 


AJournal of Research in Socialization & Social Structure 
(Maureen T. Haiman Editor) 


(Quarterly—ISSN 0038-0407) ` 


Sociology of Education publishes påpers on educational proc- | 


esses and-on human development. The research may focus on 


- the individual; institutions, and structural arrangements 
` among institutions bearing on education and human de- 


velopment. Papers that deal with all stages of schooling, all 


stages of life cycle, and all types of odigakion from scholars in' ' 


any discipline are invited. 


Recent issues:have included studies on: 


© The Wisconsin Model of Status Attainment: A National Replication 


' with Improved Measures’ of Ability and Aspiration—Christopher 
: Jencks, James Crouse and Peter Mueser 


© A Model of Stratification with Response Error in Social and Psy- — 
‘ chological Variables—Robert M. Hauser, ‘Shu-Ling Tsdi-and Wil: - 


liam H. Sewell ` 
è Are High Schools Really Heteronomous?—Keith Hope | Pre 
è Classroom Composition and Achievement Gains—Jeffrey Leiter 
è Systems of Ability Grouping and the Stratification of Achievement in 
* Elementary Schools—Brian Rowan and ‘Andrew W. Miracle, Jr. 


© Family Size and Birth as Factors on the IQ Performance of Black and ` 


. White Children—Lala Carr Steelman and John T. Doby 


© Contextual Effects in the Classroom: The Impact of A bility Groups on 


` Student Attention—Diane Felmlee and Donna Eder 


ASA om $12 Nee $21 (usy$24 (foreign) . 
ingens: $28 (US/$31 (foreign) Single r 


fee 


American Sociological Association , 
is i 1722 N Street, N.W. 
¥ Washington, D.C. 20036 . 
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JOURNAL OF 
HEALTH & SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


(Leonard I. Pearlin, Editor) 


(Quarterly—ISSN 0022-1465) 


JHSB publishes reports of empirical studies, theoretical anal- 
yses, and synthesizing reviews that employ a sociological per- 
spective to clarify aspects of social life bearing on human health , 
and illness, both physical and mental. Its scope includes studies 
of the organizations, institutions, and occupations devoted to 
health services, as well as studies of the behavior of actual and 


potential recipients of these services. 


Recent issues contain reports on: 


© Class and Psychological Vulnerability Among Women: The Significance of Social 
Support and Personal Control, R. Jay Turner and Samuel Noh 

© Life Stress, Social Support, and Emotional Disequilibrium in Complications of 
Pregnancy: A Prospective, Multivariate Study, Jane S. Norbeck and Virginia 
Peterson Tilden 

@ Development of Attitudes About Sharing Decision-Making: A Comparison of 
Medical and Surgical Residents, John M. Eisenberg, Deborah S. Kitz, and 
Ross A. Webber . 

@ Trends in the Relationship Between Sex and Attempted Suicide, Ronald C. 
Kessler and James A. McRae, Jr. 

© The Effect of Contextual Factors on Psychiatrists’ Perception of Illness: A Case 
Study, Jesse Simon and Jack Zusman 


@ Does Marriage Have Positive Effects on the Psychological Well-Being of the 


Individual? Walter R. Gove, Michael Hughes, and Carolyn Briggs Style 


ASA Members, $12 _ Non-members, $21 (US)/$24 (foreign) 
Institutions, $28 (US)/$31 (foreign) Single issues, $5 
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International J ournal a ee 
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Sociology of Language 


General Editor: Joshua A. Fishman 


IJSL is dedicated to the development of the sociology of language in'its) > 
- broadest sense, as a truly international and interdisciplinary field in which — 
various approaches, theoretical and empirical, supplement and comple- . ; 


ment each other, contributing thereby to the growth of language related 
knowledge, applications, values and sensitivities. To better achieve its 
purpose most issues 0° IJSL will be devoted to specific topics (although. 
occasional issues of separate and unrelated papers may also be pubiished):. 
In 1984 USL will publish Six issues ee. 45-50) devoted to the jeuoudnig’. 
themes: 


issue Editor 

Joshua A. Fishman Sociolinguistics: the Decade Past, the Decade’ 
A to Come (Special Tenth Anniversary Issue) 
Howard Giles The Dynamics of Speech Accommodation 

M. Ros | Garcia : 

and M. Strubell i Trueta Catalan Sociolinguistics 

Hugo.Baetens Beardsmore Language and Television 

Hywel Coleman - Language and Work I: Law, Industry, Education 
Joshua A. Fishman ‘Singles’ Issue 


A selection of back issues available from he: Publisher: 


issue Editor 
fan F. Hancock Romani Scolinalbaes (no. 19, 1979) 
« Joshua A. Fishman , Sociology of Yiddish (no. 24, 1980) 

Andrée Tabouret-Keller Regional Languages in France (no. 29, 1981). 
l. Kreindler : The Changing Status of Russian in the soviet 

f ; Union (no. 33, 1982) . ; ` 
D. A. Wagner i Literacy and Ethnicity (no. 42, 1983) ASN 
Subscription information 1984 i 
Institutions $101.40 
Individuals $ 45.30 . N 
Single and Back Issues $. 21.60 Prices include postage and handling , 


Orders may be placed trrough your local bookseller or directly with Mou- 
ton Publishers, Division of Walter de Gruyter, at the following addresses: 


"For USA and Canada For France l For all other countries 


„Walter de Gruyter, Inc. Europériodiques, s.a: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 


200 Saw Mill River Road 31, av de Versailles Postfach 110240 


Hawthorne, NY 10532 78110 La Celle St. Cloud D-1000 Berlin 11, FRG . 
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10th ANNIVERSARY! Sanaa! 


ASA-SPONSORED 
«PUBLICATION S 


A. s. A. PRESIDENTIAL SERIES 


(Published by The Free Press) 


These annual volumes, published jointly by The Free Press and the American 
Sociological Association, are collections of original essays derived from presenta- 
tions at ASA’s annual meetings. Titles include... 

Approaches to the Study of Social Structure ; 
(Peter M. Blau, Editor) ($19.95)* * 


The Uses of Controversy in Sociology 
(Lewis A. Coser & Otto N. Larsen, Editors) (817.95) 7 


‘Major Social Issues: A Multidisciplinary View 
(J. Milton Yinger, Editor) ($16,95)* 


Societal Growth: Processes and Implications 
(Amos H. Hawley, Editor) g ($19.95)* 


Sociological Theory and Research: A Critical Approach 
(Hubert M. Blalock, Editor) ($29.95)* 
Order from: THE FREE PRESS, 866 Third Avenue, 
New York, New York 10022 


“Individual members of the ASA are entitled to a special discount. 
Details available from the A.S.A. 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF SOCIOLOGY 


(Ralph Turner, Editor) 


Each year the Annual Review presents a comprehensive overview of recent 
research in some of the most important areas of sociology. Prepared by recog- 
nized authorities, these Reviews allow the sociologist to stay abreast of de- 
velopments in the field that may not fall within his/her area of specialization. 
* @ Volumes 1-7 (1975-1981): $20.00 USA; $21.00 elsewhere* 


© Volume 8 (1982): $22.00 USA; $25.00 elsewhere* 
® Volume 9-10 (1983-1984): $27.00 USA; $30.00 clsewhere* 


(Add 6% of net price for volumes to be shipped to California residents.) 
Order from: ANNUAL REVIEW, INC., 4139 El Camino Way, 
Palo Alto, CA 94306 
*Individual members of the ASA are entitled to a special discount. 
Details available from the A.S.A. 


American Sociological Association 
1722 N Street, N.W. @ Washington, D.C. 20036 
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oe To request examination copies, write to Suite 30; 10 East 53d Street, New York, NY... 
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